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MEMOIR  OF  DR.  BROWN* 


Thomas  Bkowv,  M.  D.  author  of  the  fol- 
Inwintr  Lectures,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Brown, f  Minister  of  the  united 
parishes  of  Kirkmaliierk  and  Kirkdale,  and 
of  Mary  Smith,  daughter  of  John  Smith,  Esq. 
of  Wigton.  He  was  bom  at  the  manse  of 
Kirkmabreck,  on  the  9th  of  January  1778. 
His  father  sur\'ivedhis  birth  only  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  about  a  year  after  her  husband's 
death  Mrs.  Brown  removed  with  her  family  to 
Edinburgh.  Here  Dr.  Brown  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  his  education.  In  the  first 
lesson  he  learned  all  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  every  succeeding  step  was  equal- 
ly remarkable.  The  Bible  was  his  class-book, 
and  he  was  soon  familiar  with  every  part  of 
Scripture  history,  and  showed  a  spirit  of  inqui- 
n*  respecting  it  far  above  his  years.  An  anec- 
dote which  is  related  of  him  about  this  period 
is  sufficiently  illustrative  of  this.  At  the 
same  time,  when  I  mention  that  it  happened 
when  he  was  between  four  and  five,  I  feel 
it  necessary  to  assure  the  reader,  that  I  do 
not  state  it  without  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  truth. — A  lady  one  day  enter- 
mg  into  his  mother's  parlour,  found  him  alone, 
sitting  on  the  floor  with  a  large  family  Bible 
on  his  knee,  which  he  was  dividing  into  dif- 
ferent parts  with  one  of  his  hands.  She 
asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  preach,  as  she 
I  saw  he  was  looking  for  a  text.  "  No,"  said 
he  ;  "1  am  only  wishing  to  see  what  the 
Evangelists  differ  in ;  for  they  do  not  all 
give  the  same  account  of  Christ." 

He  did  not  attend  any  of  the  schools  in 
Edinburgh.  His  education  at  first  was  en- 
tirely of  a  domestic  nature,  and  his  mother 
was  his  only  tutor.  In  the  middle  of  his 
seventh  year  he  was  removed  to  London, 
under  the  protection  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
Captain  Smith,  who  placed  him  at  first  in  a 
school  at  Camberwell,  from  which  in  a  short 


•  Abridged  from  an  "  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Thomas  Brown,  M.  D.  Edinburgh,  182.5." 

t  The  Kev.  Mr.  Hroivn's  father  was  also  minister  of 
Kirkmabreck  and  proprietor  of  Barharrow.  Dr.  Brown 
by  his  birth  was  connected  with  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  fam.ilies  in  Galloway. 


time  he  was  removed  to  Chiswnck,  where  he 
remained  several  years.  It  was  here  that 
he  gave  the  first  promise  of  his  genius  for 
poetry.  The  death  of  Charles  the  First  hav- 
ing been  given  as  a  theme,  the  master  w  as 
so  well  pleased  with  his  copy  of  verses  that 
he  thought  them  worthy  of  being  inserted  in 
a  Magazine. 

As  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  clas- 
sics at  this  school  than  corresponded  with 
his  uncle's  ideas,  he  resolved — not  very  wise- 
ly perhaps — to  place  him  elsewhere.  It 
was  a  regulation  at  this  school  that  when  a 
boy  had  been  once  removed  from  it  to  another, 
he  should  not  again  be  received.  Upon  the 
present  occasion, however,  aroiind-robin^  sign- 
ed by  the  whole  school,  was  sent  to  the  mas- 
ter, begging  him  to  take  back  Toin  Brown, 
should  he  wish  to  return  ;  and  another  was 
sent  to  himself,  entreating  him  to  come  back 
to  them.  But  to  this  his  uncle  refused  to  con  - 
sent,  and  placed  him  in  a  school  at  Bromley. 

The  last  school  he  attended,  was  at  Ken- 
sington, under  Dr.  Thomson,  with  whom  he 
continued  till  the  death  of  his  imcle  in  1792, 
a  few  months  after  which  event  he  bade 
adieu  to  England,  and  arrived  again  in  Edin- 
burgh  under  his  maternal  roof. 

During  the  time  he  was  at  school,  he  form- 
ed many  friendships  which  continued  till 
the  end  of  his  life.  At  Kew,  where  his  un- 
cle resided,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  family  of  the  Grahams,  (mother  and 
sisters  of  Sir  Robert  Graham,  now  senior 
Baron  of  the  English  Exchequer,)  on  whose 
friendship  he  always  set  the  highest  value. 
The  time  spent  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Graham 
at  Kew  Green,  he  always  looked  back  to  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  life. 
His  recollections  of  that  interesting  family 
are  embodied  in  a  short  poem  of  exquisite 
beauty,  accompanying  his  Wanderer  in  Nor- 
way, where  he  tenderly  describes  the  sen- 
sations arising  in  his  mind,  upon  finding  the 
house  no  longer  the  abode  of  the  friends  he 
had  loved  so  well. 

Of  the  particular  progress  that  he  made  at 

the  different  schools  he  attended,  I  have  not 

1  learned  any  thing  with  accuracy.     He  cer- 
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tiiiiily  (listingiiislicd  himself  in  tliom  all,  niul 
his  proficiency  in  classic;il  literature  wa? 
very  gretit.  Upon  his  return  to  Scotland, 
he  U>ed  to  read  aloud  to  his  sisters  in  Eng- 
lish from  a  Latin  or  Greek  authoi,  and  no 
person  could  have  suspected  that  he  was 
translating. 

Hitherto  his  reading  had  been  extensive 
but  desultory.  Works  of  imagination  were 
what  he  most  delighted  in.  His  app'^tite 
for  books  was  altogether  insatiable.  At  one 
school  he  read  through  the  village  circulating 
library.  The  librarian  was  prevailed  upon 
by  him  to  put  the  books  under  the  door  of 
the  play  gi-ound.  His  uncle's  library  was 
not  very  extensive ;  fortunately,  however, 
there  was  a  copy  of  Shakspeare  in  it,  which 
he  regularly  read  through  every  time  he 
paid  him  the  accustomed  visit  (hiring  the 
holidays. 

At  this  period  an  accident  occurred  which 
prevents  me  from  being  more  particular  re- 
specting his  habits  of  study,  or  the  progress 
he  had  made  in  his  education.  For  some 
time  jiast  he  had  been  a  collector  of  books. 
All  his  pocket  money  was  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  valuable  works ;  and  these,  with 
his  prizes,  and  the  presents  he  had  received 
from  his  companions,  formed  a  considerable 
library.  Upon  coming  to  Scotland,  he  tra- 
velled by  land,  leaving  his  books  and  papers 
to  be  sent  by  sea  ;  and  he  took  the  precau- 
tion of  directing  that  they  should  not  be  sent 
till  the  end  of  winter.  But  his  care  was  in 
vain ;  and  when  looking  for  the  arrival  of 
his  precious  store,  the  vessel  that  conveyed 
them  was  lost,  in  fine  weather,  on  a  sand- 
bank in  Yarmouth  Roads.  To  those  who 
value  books  only  by  what  they  cost,  the  loss 
will  not  appear  great.  In  the  history  of  a 
man  of  letters,  however,  it  ranks  as  an  event 
of  considerable  importance  ;  the  feelings  of 
6uch  an  individual,  respecting  his  library, 
forming  an  interesting  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter. Dr.  Brown  always  remembered  the 
circumstiince  with  regret,  and  considered  it 
as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  his 
early  life. 

The  property  which  he  most  valued  was 
nis  books  ;  and  for  them  he  showed  an  in- 
terest unusually  great.  This  interest  was  in- 
crejLM'd  by  a  practice  adopted  by  him  at  an 
early  period,  of  marking  every  passage  or 
form  of  expression  that  appeared  worthy  of 
notice.  The  sjime  course  h;is  been  followed 
by  many  men  of  letters,  though  by  few  so 
simply,  sojudiciously,  and  so  systemati<'ally. 
He  never  read  without  a  pencil  in  his  hand, 
and  ultimately  had  no  pleasure  in  reading  a 
book  that  wm:  not  his  own.  It  is  not  easy 
to  estimate  all  the  advant;iges  with  which 
this  method  is  attended  ;  and  few  directions 
of  more  prjictical  benefit  could  be  given  to 
the  yoimg  student,  than  uniformly  to  fol- 
low it. 


Dr.  Brown  may  now  be  consi<lcrcd  ns 
upon  literary  ground,  commencing  a  career, 
though  not  noisy,  yet  as  distinguished  as  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  contemporary  of  his 
own  country.  In  entering  into  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  he  began  his  course  by 
studying  logic  uiuler  Dr.  Finlayson,  whose 
approbation  for  him  was  so  decidedly  express- 
ed, that  he  felt  disappointed,  when  after- 
wards, through  politics,  that  individual  prov- 
ed u!ifriendly  to  his  interests. 

The  long  vacation  of  the  Scotish  imiversi- 
ties  allowed  him  time  to  spend  part  of  the 
summer  of  179.3  in  Liverpool.  While  there 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
Dr.  Currie,  the  elegant  and  benevolent  bio- 
grapher of  Bums  ;  who  received  him  with 
great  kindness,  and  honoured  him  afterwards 
with  his  correspondence.  It  was  certainly 
flattering  to  Dr.  Brown  to  have  been  thus 
distinguished  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life. 
But  I  mention  his  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Currie,  not  so  much  on  this  account,  as  be- 
cause it  was  the  meansof  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  in  which  nature  had  fitted 
him  to  excel,  and  upon  his  pre-eminence  in 
which  his  present  fame  seems  chiefly  to  rest. 
About  this  time  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art's Elements  of  the  Philosojihy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind  was  published.  Dr.  Currie  put 
a  copy  of  the  work  into  the  hands  of  his 
young  friend,  with  a  strong  recommendation 
to  persue  it.  Perhaps  this  circumstance  was 
accidental,  and  what  he  might  have  done  to 
any  young  man  at  the  same  stage  in  his  stu- 
dies ;  though  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  he  must  have  perceived  it  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  attract  the  notice  of  his  friend. 
There  wa.s  something  in  Dr.  Brown's  con- 
versation, even  when  metaphj'sics  was  not 
the  subject,  which  indicated  to  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  manifestations  of  intellec- 
tual character,  that  this  was  the  science  in 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  excel ; 
and  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Dr.  Cur- 
rie's  ])eiietration  to  suppose  that  this  escap- 
ed his  notice.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
conceive  that  the  genius  is  determined  by 
the  accident  of  falling  in  with  a  book,  or 
meeting  with  a  friend.  But  certainly  there 
are  occasions  upon  which  the  ])owers  are  first 
called  forth,  and  the  geiniine  clmracter  first 
exhibits  itself.  And  though,  considering  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  Edinburgh  uni- 
versity, there  seems  every  rciuson  to  supjiose 
that  the  metaphysical  |)hilosophy  would  ulti- 
mately ha*'e  occu])ied  him,  yet  the  conversa- 
tion of  Dr.  Currie,  and  still  more  the  work 
he  put  into  his  hands — the  first  metaphysical 
work  he  ever  read — were  calculated  to  give 
a  more  immediate  and  steady  determination 
to  his  mental  pursuits.  Dr.  Currie  had  soon 
rciuson  to  be  satisfied  with  the  judiciousness 
of  his  recommendation  ;  and  was  struck,  not 
more  with  the  warmth  of  admiration  that  his 
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friend   expressed,  than  with  the   aciiteness 
of  his  objections  to  many  of  the  doctrines. 

The  next  winter  he  attended  Mr.  Stew- 
art's course  of  lectures.  The  delight  which 
he  experienced  upon  that  occasion  he  has  de- 
scribed with  great  beauty  in  his  verses*  ad- 
dressed "  to  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  with 
a  copy  of  Observations  on  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoo- 
luniia." 

His  admiration,  however,  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
eloquence  did  not  blind  him  to  the  deficiency 
of  analysis  which  often  lurks  under  the  ma- 
jestically flowing  veil  of  his  language  and 
imagery  ;  and  the  disciple  longed  to  combat 
his  master.  As  an  opening  for  this,  he  com- 
mitted to  paper  some  remarks  which  he  had 
previously  stated  in  conversation  to  Dr.  Cur- 
rie,  upon  one  of  Mr.  Stewart's  theories ; 
and,  after  much  hesitation,  he  at  last  sum- 
moned courage,  and  ])resented  himself  to 
Mr.  Stewart  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  lec- 
tures, though  personally  unknown  to  him. 
Those  who  remember  the  dignified  demean- 
our of  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  class,  which  was 
calculated  to  convey  the  idea  of  one  of  those 
great  and  gifted  men  who  were  seen  among 
the  groves  of  the  Academy,  will  duly  appre- 
ciate the  boldness  of  our  young  philosopher. 
AMth  great  modesty  he  read  his  obsen'a- 
tions ;  to  which  Mr.  Stewart,  with  a  can- 
dour that  was  to  be  expected  from  a  philoso- 
pher, but  which  not  the  less  on  that  account 
did  him  infinite  honour,  listened  patiently, 
and  then,  with  a  smile  of  wonder  and  admi- 
ration, read  to  him  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  distinguished  M.  Prevost  of 
Geneva,  containing  the  same  argument  that 
Dr.  Brown  had  stated.  This  was  followed 
by  an  invitation  to  his  house,  which  Dr. 
Brown  received  with  a  delight  that  was  in- 
creased by  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of  fa- 
miliar conversation  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  more  fully  into  this  and  his 
other  doctrines.  Mr.  Stewart,  however, 
with  a  resolution  that  seems  to  have  extend- 
ed to  his  works,  declined  entering  upon  this 
or  any  other  point  of  controversy.  But 
though  he  was  disappointed  in  this,  he  was 
not  disappointed  in  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  or  in  his  ujiiform  and  warm  and 
generous  friendship. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Brown  attended  the 
usual  literary  and  physical  classes  of  the  uni- 
versity, enjoying  that  combination  of  domes- 
tic happiness,  and  philosophical  pursuit,  and 
literary  society,  which  Edinburgh,  more  per- 
haps  than  any  other  city  in  the  world,  affords. 

We  can  conceive  nothing  more  delightful 
than  the  manner  in  which  this  period  was 
spent  by  Dr.  Brown  ;  with  such  professors  as 
Stewart,  Robison,  Playfair,  and  Black,  and 
such  friends  as  Homer,  Leyden,  Reddie, 
and  Erskine,  and  the  happiness  of  living  in 
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a  family  that  he  loved  with  the  greatest 
warmth  of  affection.  As  he  was  unwilling 
to  go  abroad,  many  of  his  college  acquaint- 
ances came  and  spent  their  evenings  with 
him  in  his  mother's  house.  He  was  always 
temperate  in  his  habits.  His  favourite  bev- 
erage was  tea,  and  over  it,  hour  after  hour 
was  spent  in  discussing  with  his  youthful 
companions 

The  wondrous  wisdom  that  a  day  had  won. 

There  was  no  subject  in  literature  or 
philosophy,  that  did  not  engage  their  atten- 
tion. It  was  often  morning  before  they 
parted ;  and  such  was  the  amicable  spirit  in 
which  their  discussions  were  carried  on,  that 
no  one  who  happened  to  be  present  ever 
recollected  the  slightest  appearance  of  irrita- 
tion. In  these  peaceful  and  happy  hours, 
Dr.  Brown  distinguished  himself  by  the 
boldness  of  his  speculations,  the  acuteness  of 
his  reflections,  aiKl  the  noonday  clearness 
with  which  he  invested  every  subject  that 
was  introduced.  Leyden  was,  at  this  time, 
studying  for  the  church,  and  this  led  their 
discussions  frequently  to  topics  of  theologj', 
in  which  Dr.  Brown  ever  showed  great 
knowledge  and  acuteness. 

While  Dr.  Brown  was  pursuing  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  Theory  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Darwin  was  exciting  a  degree 
of  interest  in  the  literary  world,  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  scientific  merits,  and  which  is 
to  be  ascribed  partly  to  its  novelty,  and  partly 
to  the  splendour  of  the  attainments  of  its  au- 
thor. In  reading  Zoonomia,  Dr.  Brown, 
as  was  his  custom,  marked  on  the  margin 
such  passages  as  he  conceived  to  be  worthy 
of  notice.  He  then  committed  a  few  obser- 
vations to  paper,  with  the  intention  of  com- 
municating them  to  some  periodical  jiubli- 
cation.  But  his  matter  increasing,  he  found 
that  he  could  not  do  justice  to  the  subject 
in  less  than  a  separate  volume. 

By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Stewart,  he  resolv- 
ed, before  piUting  his  manuscrii)t  to  the  j)ress, 
to  submit  it  to  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Darwin. •{■ 

The  transmission  of  the  manuscript  oc- 
casioned a  considerable  delay  in  the  publi- 
cation, which  did  not  take  place  till  the 
beginning  of  1798. 

The  work  was  noticed  soon  after  its 
publication,  in  the  Monthly  Review  which 
at  that  time  occupied  the  principal  place  in 
our  periodical  literature,  in  the  Annals  of 
Medicine,  and  in  many  other  periodical  works. 
Li  none   of  these   was   it  considered  as  a 


+  For  the  correspondence  that  in  consequence  ensu- 
ed, I  must  refer  to  ray  "  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Brown."  His  Letters  are  worthy  of  being 
perused,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  light  they  are 
calculated  to  throw  upon  some  parts  of  his  work,'  but 
also  as  containing  a  record  of  ihe  progress  which,  at 
that  early  period,  he  had  made  in  the  science  of  mind. 
They  also  evince  a  degree  of  iugeauousuess  and  dig 
nity  of  feeling  highly  honourable. 
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juvenile  ptTformnnce,  hut  ns  the  answer  of 
a  |)hiU)S()i)luT  to  a  i)hiluso|)lu'r,  and  in  this 
h(;ht  it  received  eneoniiuins  thiit  iiiif^ht  have 
satisfied  the  ambition  of  any  veteran  in  li- 
terary warfare. 

Troin  those  acquainted  with  his  youth, 
Dr.  lirown  received  approbation  still  more 
ample  and  jrratifying.  Lord  Woodhouselee 
and  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  with  neither  of  whom 
at  that  time  he  was  j)ersonally  acquainted, 
spoke  of  tlie  i)reface  as  the  most  philosophi- 
cal and  elesrant  production  that  had  been 
published  for  many  years.  Dr.  Gregory, 
Mr.  Stewart,  and  his  other  distinguished 
friends  in  Edinburgh,  honoured  the  work 
with  the  most  unqualified  a])probation. 

When  we  consider  that  the  greater  part  of' 
this  work  was  written  before  Dr.  Brown  was  ] 
nineteen,  and  that  it  was  published  before 
he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  it  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable,  I 
and  in  some  respects,  the  most  valuable  of 
his  productions ;  and  I  know  not  if,  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  there  is  to  be  fotuid 
any  work  exhibiting  an  equal  prematurity  of 
talents  and  attainments.  In  a  controversial 
point  of  view,  its  interest  is  greatly  di- 
minished, from  the  lower  estimation  in  which 
tiie  theory  of  his  opponent  is  now  generally 
held.  It  has,  however,  a  value  independent 
of  its  exposition  of  particular  errors,  and 
conbiins  many  philosophical  views  of  great 
general  merit  and  importance. 

Those  also  who  delight  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  intellect,  will  find  in  it  the  germ  of 
all  Dr.  Brown's  subsequent  discoveries  in 
regard  to  mind,  and  of  those  principles  of 
philosophizing  by  which  he  was  guided  in  his 
future  inquiries. 

In  unfolding  the  errors  of  his  antagonist, 
he  discovered  those  false  princi])les  of  philo- 
sophizing in  which  they  had  their  origin, 
and  arrived  at  more  correct  views  resi)t('t- 
ing  the  object  of  physical  inquiry,  and  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  his  inquiries 
also  led  him  into  an  examination  of  the  doc- 
trines that  had  been  maintained  upon  the 
subject  of  abstraction,  and  brought  him  to 
those  conclusions  which  may  be  numbered 
among  the  most  important  of  his  sj)eculatioiis. 

Before  the  publication  of  his  "  Observa- 
tions," and  I  believe  in  1796,  Dr.  Brown 
was  introduced  into  the  Literary  Society ; 
one  of  those  associations  into  wliich  the 
yoimg  men  attending  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity so  frequently  form  themselves,  in 
which  they  may  be  stimulated  into  greater 
ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies, 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  improving  tlicm- 
selves  in  the  art  of  jiublic  s[)caking.  Here 
he  met  with  minds  congenial  to  his  own, 
young  men  of  the  most  splendid  talents,  eager 
like  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge, 
by  which  many  of  them  have  since  confer- 
red such  honutir  U])on  their  country. 


In  1797  a  few  of  the  meml)ers  of  the 
Literary  Society  formed  themselves  into  an- 
other association,  more  select,  to  which  they 
gjive  the  name  of  the  Academy  of  Physics. 
The  object  of  this  institution  was  somewhat 
more  ambitious  than  that  of  the  former,  and 
is  set  forth  in  the  minute  of  their  first  meet- 
ing to  be  "  the  mvestigation  of  nature,  the 
laws  by  which  her  phenomena  are  regulated, 
and  the  history  of  opinions  conceniing  these 
laws."  At  this  meeting,  which  was  held 
on  the  7th  of  January,  there  were  jircsent 
Messrs.  Erskine,  Brougham,  Reddie,  Brown, 
Rogerson,  Birbeck,  Logan,  and  Leyden. 
These  gentlemen  were  afterwards  joined 
by  Lord  Webb  .Seymour,  Rev.  S.  Smith, 
Messrs.  Horner,  Jeffrey,  Gillespie,  and  majiy 
others. 

For  some  time  the  society  proceeded  with 
great  spirit ; — and  in  the  pajjcrs  that  were 
read,  and  in  the  conversation  that  took  place 
^ipon  them,  were  somi  the  germs  that  after- 
wards developed  themselves  in  works  that 
have  occupied  much  of  the  public  attention. 
Among  the  most  active  of  the  members 
were  Messrs.  Brougham,  Horner,  and  Dr. 
Brown  ;  and  the  institution  owed  much  to 
the  truly  philosophic  sjjirit  and  excellent 
sense  of  Mr.  Reddie. 

The  meetings  of  the  society  contiimed 
with  considerable  regularity  about  three  years, 
when,  from  various  causes,  the  interest  that 
was  taken  in  it  began  to  decline. 

The  Academy  of  Physics  will  be  interest- 
ing in  the  history  of  letters,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  distinguished  names  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  list  of  its  members,  but 
also  as  having  given  rise  to  a  ])iiblication 
which  has  displayed  a  greater  proportion  of 
talent,  and  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon 
public  opinion,  than  any  other  similar  work 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  It  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  add,  that  I  allude  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

\\'hen  that  work  commenced,  the  ideas 
of  authorship  being  somewhat  different  from 
what  they  are  at  present,  the  papers  were 
contril)uted  without  any  pecuniary  compen- 
sation. Some  articles  were  written  by  Dr. 
Brown,  and  bear  the  marks  of  his  genius. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  leading  article  of 
the  second  Number — a  Review  of  the  Phi- 
loso])hy  of  Kant, — and  I  believe  every  one 
who  has  attended  to  the  subject,  will  allow 
that  he  has  made  it  as  intelligible  as  its  na- 
ture admits. 

His  connexion  with  the  Review,  however, 
was  but  of  brief  contimiance.  Some  liber- 
ties that  were  taken  with  one  of  his  papers, 
by  the  gentleman  who  had  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  publication  of  the  third  number, 
led  to  a  misunderstiUKiing,  which  terminated 
in  his  withdrawing  his  assistance  from  the 
work. 

Though  repeatedly  and  earnestly  solicited 
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to  join  again  as  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  he  constantly  declined,  and  he  was 
never  afterwards  connected  with  any  indivi- 
dual in  any  literary  work. 

In  1796,  Dr.  Brown  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  with  the  intention  of  preparing 
himself  for  the  Scotish  bar.  He  was  led  to 
make  choice  of  this  profession,  not  more  by 
the  flattering  prospects  it  opens  up  to  tTie 
aspiring  aims  of  honourable  ambition,  than 
by  the  hope  that  he  would  find  professional 
eminence  not  incompatible  with  attention  to 
general  learning.  He  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  union,  of  which  there  were 
so  many  illustrious  examples,  would  require  a 
frame  more  robust  than  he  possessed,  and  he 
continued  his  legal  studies  only  for  a  single  year. 

Upon  relinquishing  the  study  of  law  he 
betook  himself  to  that  of  medicine,  and  at- 
tended the  usual  comse  pursued  by  medical 
students  from  the  year  1798  till  the  year 
180.3.  During  this  time  he  was  far  from 
withdrawing  his  attention  from  letters.  Be- 
sides his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, and  his  papers  and  speeches  in  the  so- 
cieties, to  which  we  have  alluded,  most  of 
the  pieces  contained  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  poems  were  then  written.  To  the  lan- 
guages he  was  already  acquainted  with,  he 
added  the  knowledge  of  German,  and  dipped 
deeply  into  the  German  philosophy.  In 
consequence  of  the  various  piu"suits  in  which 
he  indulged,  many  of  his  friends  entertained 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  his  progress  in 
professional  acquirements.  For  this  anxiety, 
however,  there  was  no  real  cause.  It  was 
Dr.  Brown's  ambition  to  excel  in  every 
thing  he  undertook.  And  in  the  various  ex- 
aminations preparatory  to  receiving  a  di- 
ploma, which  are  conducted  with  an  atten- 
tion and  minuteness  that  other  learned  bo- 
dies, if  they  consulted  the  dignity  and  respec- 
tability of  their  profession,  would  do  well 
to  imitate,  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  professors  before  whom 
he  api)eared.  Dr.  Gregory  was  particularly 
struck  with  his  proficiency,  and  mentioned, 
after  his  examination,  that  independently  of 
uncommon  knowledge  in  medicine,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  Latin  with  the  greatest 
elegance,  and  as  fast  as  he  could  speak  in 
English.  The  superior  appearance  that  he 
made  evidently  resulted  from  a  systematic 
attention  to  tvery  branch  of  study.  His 
acquirements  were  such  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  usual  pre- 
parative instructions  of  a  medical  assistant. 

His  thesis  was  entitled  De  Somno,  and 
it  was  equally  admired  for  the  ingenuity 
of  the  theory  and  the  purity  of  the  Latinity. 
Its  classical  merits  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  attention  that  had 
been  paid  to  his  education  in  England,  and 
from  his  constant  habits  of  composing  in 
Latin,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 


A  few  months  after  receiving  his  degree 
he  gave  to  the  world  the  first  edition  of  his 
poems  in  two  volumes.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
pieces  contained  in  them  were  written  while 
he  was  at  college.  They  are  of  a  very  mis- 
cellaneous description,  and  are  certainly  in- 
ferior to  many  of  his  subsequent  coni])osi- 
tions.  At  the  same  time  they  all  exhibit 
the  marks  of  an  original  and  powerful  genius 
and  of  a  singularly  refined  taste. 

The  next  publication  of  Dr.  Brown  was 
occasioned  by  the  well-known  controversy  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Leslie.  For  many  years  there 
had  been  an  obvious  intention  on  the  part  of 
many  members  of  the  church  of  filling  up  the 
vacant  chairs  of  universities  with  the  clergy- 
men of  the  cities  of  the  university  seat,  and 
their  environs.  This  practice,  though  it  had 
been  strenuously  resisted  from  the  beginn- 
ing, was  gaining  ground  with  a  rapidity  that 
threatened  the  best  interests  of  literature  and 
religion.  Upon  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Play- 
fair  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Leslie  to  the  mathematical 
class,  which  had  been  left  vacant,  were  so  in- 
contestably  superior  to  those  of  any  clerical 
competitor,  as  to  recommend  him  to  the 
choice  of  the  electors.  The  systematic  and 
determined  purpose  of  making  the  union  of 
offices  universal,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
means  which  in  these  circumstances  were  re- 
sorted to.  As  there  could  be  no  dispute  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Leslie's  scientific  qualifica^ 
tions,  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  him 
on  account  of  his  principles ;  and,  by  a 
com'se  of  proceeding  altogether  unprecedent- 
ed, an  endeavour  was  made  to  prevent  his 
election.  The  ostensible  ground  on  which 
this  proceeding  was  founded,  was  a  note  in 
Mr.  Leslie's  ingenious  essay  on  Heat,  in 
which  he  mentions  with  approbation  Mr. 
Hume's  doctrine  respecting  causation. 

In  a  question  where  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence and  the  honour  of  Scotland  were  so  vi- 
tally concerned.  Dr.  Brown  could  not  re- 
main an  unconcerned  spectator.  Though 
personally  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Leshe,  he 
felt  indignant  that,  while  he  was  receiving 
the  highest  honours  in  England,  he  should 
meet  with  such  shameful  injustice  in  his  own 
country,  and  came  voluntarily  forward  as  one 
of  his  most  zealous  advocates.  While  other 
writers  endeavoured  to  explam  away  what 
seemed  objectionable  in  INIr.  Leslie's  note, 
and  to  reconcile  it  with  the  tenets  of  sound 
philosophy  ;  and  while  even  Mr.  Leslie  had 
luiadnsedly  been  induced  to  make  some  con- 
cessions in  regard  to  the  limitations  with 
which  his  praise  of  Hume  was  to  be  receiv- 
ed. Dr.  Brown  boldly  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  of  Hume  upon  this  point 
was  not  fraught  with  one  dangerous  conse- 
quence,— and  though  he  detected  some  glar- 
ing errors  in  his  theory,   he  demonstrated 
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tliiit  tliosc  riTors  aro  of  tho  most  harmless 
tli>cn]>tit)ii,  and  not  inc()nsi>tent  with  bi-licf 
in  any  of  the  fundanientiil  truths  of  religion 
or  morality. 

As  Dr.  Brown  in  his  pamphlot  studious- 
ly avoids  all  rt-fort-ncc  to  the  circumstances 
that  occasioned  it,  and  confines  himself  ex- 
clusively to  an  ahstnict  examination  of  the 
positions  contained  in  ]Mr.  Hume's  Essay, 
I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  offer  any 
farther  remarks  upon  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Leslie's  appointment — pro- 
ceedini;s  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  in  this 
country  i)rove  the  last  chai)ter  in  the  his- 
tory of  jiriestly  intolerance  at  least,  if  not  of 
priestly  ambition. 

The  preal  merits  of  Dr.  Brown's  "  Exam- 
ination" were  universally  acknowledged.  It 
was  alluded  to  in  the  most  flattering  manner 
m  the  Etlinburgh  Review,  in  a  verj'  able  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Horner.  The  following  short 
note  from  Mr.  Stewart  is  extremely  valuab.c. 

My  Di'.Aii  Sir, 
It  was  not  in  my  power  till  this  morning 
to  sit  down  to  your  essay  with  the  attention 
it  deserved.  I  have  just  read  it  with  a  care- 
ful and  critical  eye,  and  can  with  great  truth 
assure  you  that  I  have  received  from  it  vwrli 
|)lejLsure  and  nmcli  instruction.  Believe  nie 
pver,  with  the  sincerest  regard, 
My  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  truly, 

Dugald  Stkwaut. 

A  second  edition  of  this  essay,  considera- 
bly enlarged,  was  published  in  1806.  And 
in  J  818  it  appeared  in  a  third  edition,  under 
the  title  "  An  Enqiiiiy  into  the  Relation  of 
Cuise  and  KlTect,"  matured  and  jierfccted 
into  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  ])i'of<)Uii(l 
works  on  the  ])hilos()phy  of  mind  that  has 
appeared  in  modern  times. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Dr.  Brown  to 
have  been  always  noticed  and  ajiprcciated  by 
men  of  the  most  eminent  talents,  in  every  de- 
partment of  science.  Having  practised  as  a 
physician  in  Edinburgh  from  the  time  of  re- 
cciviiMT  his  diploma,  he  was,  in  1806,  asso- 
ciated in  partnershij)  with  the  late  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, whose  name  is  a  sufficient  passport  to 
nicflical  distinction. 

The  circtmistances  that  led  to  this  connex- 
ion, which  was  in  some  rcsjiects  of  a  nature 
nither  unusual,  were  fully  explained  in  a  let- 
ter which  was  printed  at  the  time,  and  put 
into  the  hands,  of  Dr.  (Iregory's  j)atients. 
By  the  friends  both  of  l)i.  (iregory  and 
Dr.  Brown,  the  arrangement  was  viewed 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  to  the  latter  es- 
pecially, it  was  considered  iLs  equally  honotir- 
(ible  and  advantageous. 

The  letter  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract,  was  written  by  Dr.  Gregory,  after 
he  had  the  fullest  opj)ortunity  of  judging  of 


the  character  and  qualifications  of  his  youth- 
ful associate,  and  when  suHicient  time  had 
ela])sed  for  the  sobering  cfiect  of  profes- 
sional intercourse  to  correct  any  over-fa- 
vourable impression  th.nt  might  have  been 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  the  jjartiali- 
ties  of  private  friendshi]). 

«'  •  •  •  All  that  I  have  seen  of  Dr. 
Brown  in  the  last  fifteen  months  has  tended 
greatly  to  confirm  and  increase  the  good 
oi)inion  which  I  previously  entertained  of 
him.  If  worth,  and  talents,  and  learning, 
and  science,  can  entitle  a  physician  to  suc- 
cess, I  think  Dr.  Brown  has  a  fair  chance  of 
attaining  in  due  time  the  highest  eminence  in 
his  profession."         •         •         • 

But  success  as  a  j>hysician  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  Dr.  Brown's  ambition,  and 
he  would  gladly  have  prefeiTed  the  most  mo-. 
derate  independence  with  literary  leisure,  to 
all  the  advantages  that  the  highest  profession- 
al eminence  could  confer. 

'At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  his  pe- 
culiar qualifications  and  habits  pointed  him 
out  as  eminently  fitted  to  enjoy  and  adorn 
an  academic  life.  And  in  the  summer  of 
1799,  when  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  became 
vacant,  great  exertions  were  made  to  pro- 
cure  it  for  the  author  of  Observations  on 
Darwin's  Zooiioniia.  The  means  by  which 
these  exertions  were  defeated,  are  very 
instructive  in  the  history  of  academical  pa- 
tronage, flpd  city  politics.  I  have  alrea- 
dy alluded  to  the  circumstance,  that  at 
that  time  it  was  the  view  of  "  the  court.- 
ly  side"  of  the  church,  that  every  chair  in 
the  University,  ap))ro])riated  to  letters  and 
general  science,  should,  as  it  became  vacant, 
be  filled  up  by  clergj-men  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  often  as  individuals  belonging  to 
that  body  could  l)e  found  fitted,  "  if  a  minis- 
ter of  Edinburgh  on  that  courtly  side  can  be 
ill  fitted  for  any  professorshi])  that  happens 
to  be  vacant  at  the  time  when  his  genius  for 
it  is  in  demand."*  It  is  to  this  circumstance 
alone  that  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Brown  can  be 
ascribed,  as  the  most  eminent  ol  the  literary 
characters  in  Edinburgh  came  forward  with 
all  their  influence  in  his  favour,  and  the 
voice  of  the  public  was  decidedly  along  with 
them. 

When  the  Logic  chair  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Finlayson,  an  exertion  was 
again  made  on  his  behalf.  Besides  the 
influence  of  his  personal  friends.  Dr.  Brown, 
at  this  time,  was  honoured  by  the  suj)- 
port  of  the  late  Lord  Meadowbank,  who 
hitherto  had  known  him  merely  by  hav- 
ing read  his  works.  Amidst  the  violent 
and  often  unprincipled  opj)Ositi(>n  that 
Dr.  Brown  met  with,  on  account  of  his 
political  sentiments,  it  would  be  improjjer 


*  From  an  unpublished  pamiihlet  by  Ur  Brown. 
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to  pass  over  unnoticed  the  friendship  which 
he  uniformly  experienced   both  from   Lord 
Meado\vl)aiik   and    Lord    Woodiiouslee — 
Learning  and  genius  are  of  no  j)arty  ;  or,  at 
least,  the  ties  of  congenial  talent  are  felt  to 
be  stronger  than  all  the  artificial  connexions 
of  political  life.     And  it  is  certainly  not  the 
least  distinguishing  excellency  of  the  liberal 
arts,  that,   in  accordance   with   their  noble 
etymology,  they  free  the  mind  of  those  who 
are  devoted  to  them  from  that  sordid  spirit 
which  would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture and  religion  to  the  unworthy  purposes  of 
a  servile  ambition  ;  making  patronage  to  be 
considered,  not  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  for  whom  it  is  gi'anted,  but  as  a 
source  of  personal   advantage,  or  an  instru- 
ment of  party  power,  and  converting  situa- 
tions, upon  which  the  learning  or  virtue  of 
a  nation  may  depend,  into  the  reward  or  the 
bribe  for  political  subserviency.      The  influ- 
ence of  such  a  spirit  Dr.  Brown  often  expe- 
rienced ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  except  the 
distinguished  individuals  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred.     Upon  the  present  occasion,  they  ex- 
erted themselves  with  peculiar  anxiety.    His 
indisputable    superiority    as    a   dialectician 
seemed  to  confer  upon  him  the   strongest 
claims  to  a  chair  where  dialectics  form  so 
principal  a  subject  of  examination  ;  and  the 
rare  union  that  he  was  known  to  exhibit  of 
great  powers  of  metaphysical  analysis,  and  of 
extensive    acquaintance    with    the    physical 
sciences,  seemed  to  insure  his  success  in  en- 
larging the  boundaries  of  the  science  of  that 
principle  in  our  nature  in  which  all  the  other 
sciences  have  their  origin.       Their  efforts, 
however,  and  those  of  his  other  friends  were 
defeated.       Another  was  ajipointed  to  the 
chair,   and  he  had   to  satisfy  himself  again 
with  the  fame  of  deserving  it. 

This  disappointment  in  no  degree  inter- 
fered with  his  devotion  to  science  ;  and 
every  hour  that  was  not  employed  in  business 
was  dedicated  to  learning.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  name  gradually  became  more  known, 
and  he  was  now  generally  considered  as 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
supported  the  high  character  of  our  northern 
metropolis  for  literature  and  genius.  In 
continuing  in  the  practice  of  physic  along 
with  Dr.  Gregory,  his  reputation  as  a  phy- 
sician also  rapidly  increased,  but  without  any 
increase  of  partiality  on  his  part  for  a  labo- 
rious profession,  whose  frequent  and  agitat- 
ing interruptions  were  found  to  be  unfavour- 
able to  close  and  continuous  thought.  The 
discharge  of  his  duties  was  marked  by  that 
assiduous  tendei'ness  of  attention  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  disposition 
so  truly  amiable  ;  but  still  philosophy  was 
his  passion,  from  which  he  felt  it  as  a  mis- 
fortune that  his  duty  should  so  much  es- 
trange him. 

The  period,  however,  at  last  approached^ 


when  he  was  to  be  elevated  to  a  situation 
suited  to  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  where 
his  public  duties  corresponded  with  his  in- 
clinations. Mr.  Stewart,  in  consequence  of 
the  gradual  decline  of  his  health,  being  fre- 
quently prevented  from  attending  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  class,  found  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  some  of  his  friends  to  supply 
his  place  during  his  temporary  absence.  In 
general,  it  is  very  Ciisy  for  a  Professor  to 
find  a  substitute.  Nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary than  that  the  manuscript  lecture  should 
be  committed  to  a  friend,  by  whom  it  is  read 
to  the  class.  In  Mr.  Stewart's  case,  how- 
ever, it  was  otherwise.  His  habits  of  com- 
position, the  numerous  transpositions  that 
were  to  be  found  in  his  pages,  and  the  many 
illustrations  of  which  he  sketched  merely  the 
outline,  trusting  the  filling  up  to  his  extem- 
poraneous powers  of  discourse,  rendered  his 
papers  in  a  great  measure  useless  in  any 
hands  but  his  own.  In  this  difficulty  he  ap- 
plied to  Dr.  Bro«Ti,  who  undertook  the  ar- 
duous task  of  supplying  his  place  with  lec- 
tures of  his  own  composition.  He  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Moral  Philosophy  class  in  the 
winter  of  1808-9.  At  this  time,  however, 
there  was  no  great  call  for  his  exertions,  as 
Mr.  Stewart  was  soon  able  to  resume  his 
public  duties. 

In  the  following  winter,  Mr.  Stewart  had 
again  recourse  to  his  assistance ;  after  the 
Christmas  holidays  Dr.  Brown  presented 
himself  before  the  class,  and,  as  an  apology 
for  appearing  there,  read  the  following  let- 


ter. 


To  Dr.  Brown 


Kinneil  House,  Borrowstoness, 
30th  December,  1809. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

As  the  state  of  my  health  at  present  makes 
it  impossible  for  me  to  resume  my  lectures 
on  Wednesday  next,  I  must  again  have  re- 
course to  your  friendly  assistance,  in  supply- 
ing my  place  for  a  short  time.  Two  lec- 
tiu-es,  or  at  the  utmost  three  in  the  week 
will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  during  my  ab- 
sence ;  ar.d  I  should  wish  (if  equally  agreeable 
to  you)  that  you  would  confine  yourself 
chiefly  to  the  intellectual  powers  of  man ;  a 
part  of  the  course  which  I  was  led  to  pass 
over  this  season,  in  hopes  of  being  able,  by 
contracting  my  plan,  to  do  more  justice  to 
the  appropriate  doctrines  of  Ethics.  On  this 
last  subject  I  had  accordingly  entered  a  few 
days  before  the  vacation  ;  and  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  prosecute  it  as  soon  as  I  shall  find 
myself  in  a  condition  to  return. 

I  shall  be  anxious  till  I  hear  from  you  in 
reply  to  this  letter,  and  am. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely. 
Dugald  Stewart 
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At  this  period  the  rourse  of  my  studies 
hiul  hroupht  me  to  Mr.  Stcwiirt's  cla.ss,  and 
I  tnist  I  may  he  excused  for  mentioning, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  the 
])ieasure  of  seeinp  Dr.  IJrown.  \\  ith  liis 
••haraeter  I  was  well  ae<|uainted,  hut  tlie  first 
time  I  saw  him  was  when  he  was  readiiifj 
the  preecdiiip  U'tter.  I  shall  certainly  never 
forpel  his  aiijiearance,  or  the  reception  he 
met  with.  The  eloquent  jianepyric  he  jiro- 
iiounced  u])on  Mr.  Stewart,  and  the  unaffect- 
ed modesty  with  which  he  announced  his 
intention  of  coming  forward  with  three  lec- 
tures in  the  week,  had  already  secured  the 
attention  of  his  hearers,  and  prepared  them 
for  all  the  inpeiuiity  and  eloquence  of  his 
introductor)'  discourse.  The  expectations 
that   were  excited  by   his  first   appearance 


jiddress  contains  the  hipliest  testimony  to  the 
ahiiity  which  Dr.  Brown  liad  displayed  in 
the  execution  of  the  arduous  task  he  had  un- 
dertaken. 

The  public  display  of  Dr.  Brown's  talents 
so  overwhclminply  cstal)lished  his  character, 
and  pretensions  to  the  chair,  that  when  Mr. 
Stewart  signified  a  desire  to  have  him  united 
with  himself  in  the  professorship,  although 
opposition  was  at  one  time  threatened,  it 
was  but  feebly  exerted.  At  the  same  time, 
great  cflorts  were  deemed  necessary  ])y  the 
friends  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  great  efforts  were 
made.  Mr.  Stewart  himself  used  all  the 
influence  that  the  lustre  he  had  for  so  many 
years  shed  upon  the  University  rendered  so 
great.  \\  ith  an  anxiety  for  the  interests  of 
philosophy    and   the   character  of  his    chair 


were  more  than  equalled  by  the  marvellous  I  highly  honourable,  he  submitted,  I  believe, 
display  of  profound  and  original  thought,  of  personally  to  solicit  the  support  of  every 
copious  reading,  of  matchless  ingenuity,  and  '  member  in  the  town  council  in  favour  of 
of  great  powers  of  eloquence  which  were  'j,his  friend.  INIany  letters  were  addressed  to 
displayed  in  his  succeeding  lectures.  His  the  jiatrons  of  the  University,  ])y  individuals  of 
elocution  also  attracted  much  notice.  It  the  highest  eminence,  bearing  the  strongest 
was  already  observed  that  nature  had  led  and  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  merits 
him  to  delight  in  recitation  ;  and  in  the  of  Dr.  Brown.  Of  these  letters,  my  present 
Knglish  academics,  by  frequent  recitations  limits  will  allow  me  to  insert  only  the  follow- 
of  select  passages  in  ])rose  and  verse,  he  ing  from 
was  trained  up  to  that  command  of  voice 


and  correctness  of  pronimciation  which  now 
obtained  for  him  so  decided  a  superiority  in 
our  Scotish  University.  The  classical  fin- 
i>ih  to  which  he  was  able  in  so  brief  a  period 
to  bring  his  lectures,  must  no  doubt  have 
added  greatly  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration 


Lord  Mkadowbank  to 
Mr.  K.  Mackenzie. 

Edinburgh,  1st  Mai/,  1810. 
Sir, — I  understand  it  is  now  in  contem- 
plation to  appoint  a  professor  for  the  chair 
that  day  after  day  was  exhibited,  and  which  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  university  of 
was  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  can  Edinburgh  ;  and,  when  the  Honourable  Pa- 
recollect.  The  Moral  Philosophy  cliiss  at  i  trons  consider  the  high  reputation  to  which 
this  period  presented  a  ver)'  striking  aspect.  I  that  chair  has  been  raised,  and  the  eminence 
It  was  not  a  crowd  of  youthful  students  led  1  which,  for  the  last  seventy  years,  has  belong- 
away  in  the  ignorant  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  distinguisherl  members  of  the  bench, 
of  the  bar,  and  of  the  j)ulj)it,  were  daily  pre- 


ed   to    Scotland  in   Metaphysical    Science, 

they   must  lie  sensible  that  no  appointment 

could  form  an  object  of  greater  interest  with 

sent    to  witness    the  j)owers   of  this    rising  1  the  men  of  letters  of  this  country.      On  this 


philosopher.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  professors  were  to  he  seen  mixing  with 
the  students,  and  Mr.  Playfair,  in  ]iarticular, 
was  present  at  almost  every  lecture.  The 
originality,  and  dejjth,  antl  elo(juence  of  the 
lectures,  was  the  subject  of  general  conver- 
sation, and  had  a  very  marked  effect  upon 
the  young  men  attending  the  University,  in 
Icaihng  them  to   metapliysical   speculations. 


account  I  flatter  myself  with  experiencing 
their  indulgence  in  presuming  to  trouble 
them  with  a  few  words  on  a  subject,  where 
the  favourite  studies  of  my  youth,  and  my 
attention  and  habits  through  life,  have  ren- 
dered me,  as  I  conceive,  competent  to  form 
a  judgment  with  some  degree  of  confidciu-e. 
And  I  beg  leave  to  lay  it  down  as  certain, 
that  only  a   mind  of  very  singular    ])owers, 


I'pon  its  being  annouiired  that  Mr.  Stew-   habits,  and  accomplishments,  is  fitted  to  treat 
art   was  to   resume  his  lectures,  a  meeting  successfully  the   subjects  which   enter   into 


of  the  clifis  wiLo  held,  when  it  was  resolved 
that  a  committee  should  l)e  ajjpointcd  to 
draw  ui>  an  arlrlress,  congratulating  that  illus- 
trinui  philosojiher  upon  (he  recovery  of  his 
health,  anrl  expressing  at  the  same  time  the 
feeling*  of  adminition  that  had  lieen  excited 
by  the  lalKiurs  of  his  substitute.  The  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  individuals  distin- 
guished for  their  mnk  and  talents,  many  of 
whom  are  well  known  to  the  public.     This 


the  course  of  Moral  Philoso])hy.  It  i.s  not 
enough  to  have  studied  attentively  the  best 
writers  ujion  them,  and  to  be  a  person  of 
judguieiit.  worth,  anil  literary  talent  and 
taste.  There  must  be  a  peculiar  ajititude  of 
intellect,  suited  to  the  extreme  subtility  of 
the  subject,  and  united  with  an  inventive 
vigour  of  thought,  to  fonn  a  successful  teach- 
er. Other  sciences  may  be  well  taught  by 
persons  competent  only  to  describe  what  is 
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already  known,  though  unable  to  add  to  the 
hoard  of  knowledge.  But,  in  the  present 
state  of  this  singular  science,  without  a  ge- 
nius fitted  to  extend  its  boundaries,  and  that 
of  a  very  superior  and  peculiar  character,  no 
person  ever  giwe  a  course  in  Moral  Philo- 
sophy fitted  to  enlighten  and  animate  the 
student.  If  the  lectin-es  are  not  warmed  by 
the  powers  of  original  thinking,  they  are  in- 
curably languid  and  vapid,  or  at  best  descend 
to  be  little  better  than  vehicles  of  amuse- 
ment, filled  with  detached  obsen'ations  and 
pleasing  illustrations. 

Under  these  impressions,  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  as  a  candidate  has 
given  me  the  greatest  plciisure.  I  have  heard 
several  of  the  lectures  which  he  read  this  last 
winter  and  the  preceding,  when  Mr.  Stew- 
art was  indisposed ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  they  were  productions  of  a  mind 
of  the  first  order,  of  profound,  original,  clear, 
and  extensive  views,  stored  with  well-digest- 
ed study,  and  adorned  with  whatever  inex- 
haustiljle  fancy  and  exquisite  taste  can  fur- 
nish, to  render  the  most  abstract  of  the  sci- 
ences intelligible,  pleasing,  and  attractive  to 
the  opening  minds  of  youth.  Such  endow- 
ments are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  They 
must,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  bring 
Dr.  Brown  forward  to  the  foremost  situation 
in  any  profession.  And  if  his  exertions,  in 
the  vigour  and  inventive  period  of  life,  are 
secured  by  the  patrons  to  the  chair  of  morals, 
I  shall  look  forward  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, not  only  to  a  still  increased  celebrity 
oeing  there  speedily  acquired,  but  to  a  real 
and  effective  progress  being  achieved,  in  this 
fundamental  science,  which  will  confer  new 
honours  on  om*  country,  and  incalculable 
benefits  on  mankind. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,^ 

Yoiu-  most  obedient, 
and  very  faithful  servant, 
Allan  Maconochie. 
South  Castle  Street. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ton-n  Council  in 
May  following  (1810,)  Mr.  Stewart  was  re- 
elected Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
Dr.  Brown  conjoined  with  him  as  Colleague 
in  the  election. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment.  Dr. 
Brown  retired  to  the  countrj',  where  he  re- 
mained till  within  six  weeks  ofthe  meeting 
of  the  College.  He  judged  that  air  and  ex- 
ercise might  strengthen  him  for  the  labours 
of  the  winter  ;  and,  from  the  experience  of 
the  former  year,  he  had  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  own  powers  to  be  assured  that  he 
could  prepare  his  lectures  upon  the  spur  of 
the  occasion.  Accordingly,  when  the  Col- 
lege opened,  except  the  lectures  that  were 
wTJtten  during  Mr.  Stewart's  absence,  he 
had  no  other  preparation  in  WTitir.g.     But 


in  his  extensive  reading,  his  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  science,  a  copious  imagi- 
nation, great  powers  of  language,  with  gooQ 
health  and  spirits,  and  the  stimulus  of  an  en- 
lightened audience,  he  had  the  best  of  all 
preparations.  From  a  mind  of  such  a  con- 
formation, and  in  a  state  of  such  culture, 
what  is  called  forth  in  the  excitement  of  the 
hour,  has  certainly  far  more  spirit,  and  ge- 
nerally as  much  correctness  as  the  care- 
ful and  plodding  products  of  timid  medio- 
crity. 

He  seldom  began  to  prepare  any  of  his 
lectures  till  the  evening  of  the  day  before  it 
was  delivered.  His  labours  generally  com- 
menced immediately  after  tea,  and  he  con- 
tinued at  his  desk  till  two  or  three  in 
the  morning.  After  the  repose  of  a  few 
hours,  he  resumed  his  pen,  and  continued 
writing  often  till  he  heard  the  hour  of  twelve, 
when  he  hurried  off  to  deliver  what  he  had 
written,  ^^'hen  his  lecture  was  over,  if  the 
day  was  favom-able,  he  generally  took  a  walk, 
or  employed  his  time  in  light  reading,  till  his 
favourite  beverage  restored  him  again  to  a 
capacity  for  exertion. 

His  exertions  diu-ing  the  whole  of  the  win- 
ter were  uncommonly  great ;  and,  with  his 
delicate  frame,  it  is  surprising  that  he  did 
not  sink  altogether  under  them.  For  seve- 
ral nights  he  was  prevented  from  ever  being 
in  bed  ;  and,  upon  one  occasion,  he  did  not 
begin  his  lecture  till  one  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  deliver- 
ed. He  had  been  engaged  in  entertaining  a 
numerous  company  of  literary  fnends,  and 
it  was  upon  their  departure  that  he  com- 
menced his  studies.  The  lecture*  contains 
a  theory  of  avarice ;  and  though  I  cannot 
agree  in  his  general  doctrine,  but  conceive 
that  the  desire  of  property  is  as  truly  an  origi- 
nal part  of  our  nature  as  the  desire  of  power, 
or  of  any  of  those  pleasures  into  which  he  so 
ingeniously  endeavours  to  resolve  it,  I  think 
it  must  be  allowed  to  contain  much  valuable 
truth,  and  to  bear  no  marks  whatever  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  composed.  The 
subject  of  many  of  his  lectures  he  had  never 
reflected  upon  till  he  took  up  his  pen,  and 
many  of  his  theories  occurred  to  him  during 
the  period  of  composition.  He  never,  in- 
deed, at  any  time,  wrote  upon  any  subject 
without  new  thoughts,  and  these  often  the 
best,  starting  up  in  his  mind. 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  va- 
riety of  intellectual  character,  these  circum- 
stances will  be  of  a  deeper  interest  than  that 
which  arises  merely  from  the  proof  they  con- 
vey of  the  rapidity  of  his  powers  of  execu- 
tion. They  serve  to  illustrate  a  peculiarity 
of  intellect,  where  the  comprehensive  energy 
is  so  great,  that  the  utmost  diversity  and  no- 


•  Lecture  Ixix. 
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vt'lty  ol  siilrordinatc  aiul  pnrticiiliir  disqiiisi- 
tiuiis  are  iill  ko])t  in  complL'tu  unison  with  the 
genenil  ilcsipii. 


indulfji"  myself  in  the  rcmcinhranco.  I  know 
him  ver)-  early ;  he  was  one  of  the  fnst 
friends   that   iiteratiu-e  proeured  nie,  aiid  1 


The  admiration  of  the  extraordinary  tal-  hope  that   at  least  my  gratitude  made  me 


cnts  displayed  by  Dr.  Ikown  in  his  lectures, 
which  I  ex]>erience(i  in  coniinon  with  all 
those   who  iittended  the  Mor.il  Philosi)])hy 


worthy  of  his  notice. 

"  His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I 
am  not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  know- 


»-l;u-is,  made  me  vcrj- desirous  of  his  acijuaiii- '  ledge.  His  acquaintance  with  books  was 
tance;  and  I  was  hajjpy  in  having  a  nnuh  ;  great ;  and  what  he  did  not  immediately  know 
valued  relative,*  whose  mother  and  brother  i  he  knew  at  least  where  to  find.  Such  was 
had  been  amongst  his  earliest  friends  luid  |  the  amplitude  of  his  learning,  and  such  his 
correspondent-,  and  whose  own  rncckriexs  of  copiousness  of  communication,  thiit  it  might 
wisiliim  gave  her  such  a  place  in  his  estima-  be  doubted  whether  a  day  now  ])a.>ses  in 
tion  as  to  secure  a  very  favourable  reception  which  I  have  not  some  advantage  from  his 
to  any  one  whom  she  might  introduce  to  his  friendship. "§ 

notice.  From  the  time  of  my  first  interview  It  might  be  expected  that  my  narrative 
he  showed  all  that  kindly  attention  by  which  should  now  become  fuller  and  more  interest- 
his  manners  were  characterised ;  and  in  a  ing  from  the  intimacy  that  began  to  subsist 
short  period  1  had  the  happiness  of  enjoying  ]  between  us.     But  every  thing  like  incident 


the  most  habitual  and  familiar  intercourse 
w  ith  him.  I  may,  with  great  truth,  api)ly  to 
Dr.  Brown  the  words  of  the  younger  Pliny, 


in  Dr.  Brown's  life  terminated  with  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosojihy, 
and   the  nature  of  our  intercourse  afforded 


in  speaking  of  an  eminent  philosopher  of  hi§  I  but  few  materials  for  biography.  \Miat  1 
time  :  J'enitus  domi  inspexi,  aviarique  ab  eo  •  witnessed  in  the  course  of  my  acquaintance 
Inhiiravi,  etsi  non  erat  laborandum.  Enit  cnim  with  him  "  affords  matter  for  praise,"  to  use 
ubvius  et  expositus,  plemisque  humaniiate  quam\thc  words  of  a  biographer  of  Barrow,  "  ra- 
pracepit.  AUjue  utinam  sic  ipse  ifpem  quam  thcr  than  namiUve.'"  The  peaceful  and  im- 
ile  me  concipit  implcverim,  ut  ille  mulliim  virtu-  :  proving  hours  that  are  spent  in  the  ha])])iness 
tibui  suls  addidil.  At  ego  nunc  ilbis  waVor,  of  domestic  privacy,  owe  their  greatest  charm 
ijuia  mui/u!  inUUiijo,  quanquam  nenunc  quidem  to  the  very  absence  of  events  calculated  to 
aatis  iiitiUiiio.\  I  gratify  curiosity;  and  the  features  of  his  do- 

I  still  fondly  dwell  ujion  the  many  happy  mestic  life,  it  would  require  the  exquisite  de- 
and  profitable  hours  spent  rn  his  society,  and  lieacy,  and  fidelity,  and  warmth,  of  his  own 
I  shidl  ever  look  \i\\on  it  as  a  happiness  and  pencil  to  portray.  The  more  that  my  me- 
an honour  that  I  succeeded  in  securing  a  mory  dwells  upon  the  years  of  our  accpiain- 
jdace  in  his  friendship.  To  be  admitted  in-  tance,  the  more  I  feel  my  inadequacy  to  the 
to  the  familiar  intercourse  of  a  manof  virtue  task  of  conveying  any  idea  of  that  union  ot 
and  genius, — to  see  him  in  his  hours  of  great-  moral  and  intellectual  excellences  which 
est  relaxation,  when  all  the  restraints  of  j)ub-  adorned  his  character,  and  which  made  his 
lie  life  are  removed,  scattering  his  various  ^  house  at  once  a  school  for  the  intellect,  and 
o])inions  upon  life  and  manners  in  fresh  and  a  home  to  the  heart. 


luxuriant  fertility,  as  out  of  a  soil  impregnat 
ed  with  all  the  seeds  of  wisdom  and  goodness, 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
joyments of  life.  "  Who  shall  describe," 
says  a  celebrated  living  poet,  in  alluding  to 
his  ticqiiaintance  with  another  living  poet  of 
equal  eminence,  "  who  shall  describe  all  that 
he  gains  in  the  social,  the  unrestrained,  and 
the  frequent  conversations  with  a  frieml  who 
is  at  once  communicative  and  judicious, 
whose  opinions  ui)on  all  subjects  of  literary 
kind  are  founded  on  good  taste  and  exquisite 
feeling!"}  In  speaking  upon  a  similar  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Johnson  hius  expressed  himself  with 
a  greater  warmth  of  feeling  than  usual,  and 
hi<«  words.  i;i  regard  to  an  old  and  respected 
friend,  with  some  few  omissions,  I  may  liter- 
ally ni.ply  in  the  present  instiince.  "  Of  Gil- 
bert nalmslcy  thus  presented  to  me  let  me 


•  The  Ulp   Mr^    \Vcl»h  of  MolT.il,  daiichlcr  of  the 
Hcv.  W. .V,.a.  Utc  ..f  Kirki«lrick  Juxu. 

•  Flin.  Ku  lib.  11.  ;  Crabbc. 


There  is  something  indeed  in  the  society 
of  every  man  of  high  intellectual  endow- 
ments, which  is  to  be  found  only  in  his  so- 
ciety, and  which  no  description  can  preserve; 
as  the  flavour  of  some  fruits  is  finind  in  per- 
fection only  when  we  pluck  them  from  the 
tree.  I  do  not  allude  merely  to  the  advan- 
tage and  happiness  of  social  intercourse,  a- 
rising  from  the  exercise  of  the  kindlier  affec- 
tions, the  refinements  of  polished  life,  the 
never-resting  and  intermingling  lights  of 
peaceful  aflection,  and  easy  jdayfulness,  and 
softened  wisdom — the  scria  mixta  cum  jocis 
— but  to  a  peculiar  liveliness  and  distinct- 
ness, in  our  perception  of  truth  itself,  to 
which,  in  such  circumstances,  we  attain. 
The  attractive  grace  that  the  soft  and  flit- 
ting lights  of  gaiety  and  kindness  shed  upon 
the  forms  of  truth  seems  to  give  them  a 
readier  way  to  our  assent.  And  every  one 
who  has  enjoyed  the  converse  of  a  man  of 
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philosophic  genius,  must  often  have  expe- 
rienced a  comprehensiveness  and  clearness 
in  his  views,  beyond  what  either  books  or 
Tieditation  can  bestow.  This  is  to  be  a- 
scribed  partly  to  that  sympathy,  by  which 
our  faculties  are  stimulated  into  a  corre- 
sponding activity.  But  it  is  also  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that, 
besides  those  obstacles,  in  the  inquiry  after 
tnith,  which  are  common  to  all,  every  indi- 
vidual has  peculiar  difficidties  arising  from 
his  mental  conformation,  to  which,  in  their 
multiplied  diversities,  the  arguments  con- 
tained in  books  cannot  be  acconunodated. 
But  in  actual  conversation,  the  penetration 
of  the  philosopher  enables  him  to  detect  and 
to  dispossess  the  special  idol  of  our  mind. 
He  suits  his  discussion  to  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  our  intellect.  And  the  influ- 
ence of  his  presence  is  felt,  not  merely  in 
the  new  truths  that  he  presents  to  us,  but 
in  his  removing  the  impediments  which  check 
the  activity  of  our  faculties.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  while  the  more  obvious 
features  in  the  social  character  of  every  great 
man  may  be  preserved  and  made  obvious  to 
all,  there  are  other  traits  that  ai'e  altogether 
indefinable ;  and  these,  too,  are  what  each 
individual,  had  he  been  present,  would  have 
valued  most,  as  speaking  to  his  own  intel- 
lect. Though  the  excellence  is  the  same 
in  reality,  yet  it  is  felt  as  ditferent  by  each, 
being  accommodated  to  each  individually. 
Bacon  says,  that  the  best  part  of  beauty  is  what 
a  painter  cannot  express.  And  the  record- 
ed conversation  of  a  man  of  genius  can  no 
more  convey  an  idea  of  the  eflect  of  that 
conversation  upon  those  who  actually  enjoy- 
ed it,  than  the  art  which  is  able  to  make  the 
eye  of  his  portrait  seem  to  gaze  at  once  upon 
all,  can  convey  the  feeling  which  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  presence  of  the  original  exi)e- 
rienced  from  his  living  glance  of  affection 
and  intelligence. 

As  Dr.  Brown's  conversational  style  was 
not  less  correct  than  his  written  discourse, 
and  exceedingly  fluent,  those  parts  of  his 
works,  where  the  subjects  admit  of  bei)ig 
treated  in  a  more  familiar  manner,  may,  in 
some  instances,  convey  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  his  language  in  company.  But  the 
many  pleasing  episodes  and  breaks  in  his 
discussions — the  elegant  turns  of  wit — the 
playful  personal  applications  with  which  he 
knew  how  to  relieve  what  might  otherwise 
have  become  tedious,  but  which  were  still 
felt  to  be  kind  even  when  apparently  most 
satirical ;  and  above  all,  the  accommodation 
that  he  made  of  his  views  and  arguments, 
according  to  the  character  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  conversing,  cannot  be  ])rc- 
sen'cd. 

Many  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
characters  of  the  age  were  visitois  at  Dr. 
Brown's  house,  and  few  foreigners  of  liter- 


aiy  eminence  came  to  Edinburgh  without 
being  introduced  to  him.  This  certainly 
made  his  acquaintance  doubly  valuable, — 
though  his  own  society  w'as  so  delightful 
that  I  was  never  happier  than  when  I  found 
him  alone.  It  w'as  usually  in  the  evening 
that  I  waited  upon  him.  His  mother  and 
sisters  were  generally  present,  and  occasion- 
ally one  or  more  visitors,  who,  like  myself, 
were  on  such  terras  with  the  family,  that 
they  did  not  require  the  formality  of  an  in 
vitation.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful 
than  an  evening  spent  with  this  peaceful  and 
accomplished  family.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  observe  the  attention  Dr.  Brown  paid  to 
all ;  the  art  with  which  he  made  every  one 
feel  at  home ;  and  his  own  maimers  so  grace- 
fully varying  with  the  varying  theme.  The 
tones  of  his  voice  were  extremely  pleasing. 
He  conversed  with  the  greatest  fluency  on 
every  topic*  When  the  subject  was  of 
importance,  his  maimers  were  animated  and 
powerful ;  when  about  trifles,  playful,  with 
a  happy  tuni  of  wit  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion. His  kindly  consideration  encouraged 
every  one  to  state  his  sentiments  with  con- 
fidence and  freedom ;  and  even  when  he  re- 
futed the  opinions  that  he  did  not  agree  with, 
he  did  it  so  as  not  to  offend  the  most  deli- 
cate self-love,  and  poured  into  the  mind 
such  a  flood  of  light,  that  personal  defeat 
was  forgotten  in  the  delight  of  the  percep- 
tion of  truth.  When  only  his  own  family 
were  present,  he  would  frequently  take  up 
any  book  that  happened  to  be  lying  on  the 
table,  or  to  which  reference  might  be  made, 
and  read  such  passages  as  he  had  marked, 
with  many  passing  observations,  and  always 
courting  remark  in  return. 

For  some  years  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Moral  Philosophy  chair,  Dr.  Brown  had 
little  leisure  for  engaging  in  any  literaiy 
undertaking.  Even  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion he  found  to  be  no  more  than  sufficient 
for  recruiting  his  health  and  sjiirits,  and 
preparing  him  for  the  exertions  of  the  suc- 
ceeding season.  By  degrees,  however,  he 
became  famiharized  with  the  duties  of  his 
situation,  and  was  enabled  to  indulge  oc- 
casionally in  other  pursuits.  In  the  summer 
of  ISlt  he  brought  to  a  conclusion  his  Pa~ 
radise  of  Coquettes,  upon  which  the  fame 
that  he  at  present  enjoys  as  a  poet  seems 
chiefly  to  rest.  He  had  begun  this  poem, 
and  written  a  great  part  of  it  more  than  six 
yeai's  before,  but  was  obliged  to  lay  it  aside 
on  account  of  his  health.  In  general,  in- 
deed, writing  had  the  effect  of  raising  his 
pulse  very  much,  and  rendered  it  so  irrit- 
iible  as  to  make  a  difference  of  thirty  in  sit- 
ting or  standing.  When  the  work  to  which 
I  at  present  allude  was  ready  for  the   press, 


*  Mira  in  sermone,  mira  etiam  in  ore  ipso  vultuque 
suavitas. 
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he  was  induced,  from  various  circumstances, 
to  resolve  upon  ]>ul)lisiiiiiir  it  without  his 
name.  Every  thinu',  accordiiiijly,  was  gone 
nhoiit  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  A  gentle- 
man, in  whom  he  reposed  great  confidence, 
transacted  with  an  eminent  publislier,  from 
whom  the  name  of  the  author  for  a  time  was 
very  carefully  concealed,  and  the  i)oem  was 
puhlished  anonyniou>ly  in  London  in    I814-. 

The  manner  in  which  this  ])ocm  was  re- 
ceived, must  have  been  gratifying  to  Dr. 
Brown's  feelings.  The  sentence  of  the  Re- 
viewers was  ilecidedly  favourable  ;  and  the 
opinion  of  those,  whose  ojjinion  he  valued 
more  than  all  the  fame  that  a  Review  can 
give,  was  more  favomabic  still.  It  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Stewart  not  to 
mention,  that  upon  receiving  the  poem,  he 
read  it  with  great  delight,  and  that  his  dis- 
cerning taste  immediately  discovered  the 
author. 

Dr.  Brown's  next  publication  was  also 
poetical.  At  an  early  period,  he  had  writ- 
ten some  verses  to  accompany  the  Letters  of 
Man/  Wollstoiiecrofl  from  Norway,  as  sent 
to  a  female  friend,  who  had  expressed  a  de- 
sire of  reading  them.  These  verses  are  to 
be  found  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Poems. 
And  at  Logic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stir- 
ling, where,  in  the  summer  of  1815,  he  had 
gone  fur  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  em- 
])loyed  himself  in  filling  uj)  the  plan  that  he 
had  originally  sketched.  Upon  this  enlarged 
scale,  he  selected  the  poem  to  give  name  to 
a  volume,  and  in  the  winter  of  1813  it  was 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Wanderer 
in  Norwaij. 

The  poetical  merits  of  the  piece  consist 
principally  in  its  containing  what  he  intend- 
ed it  should  contain,  a  picture  of  an  ini])as- 
sioneil  mind,  in  circumstances  of  strong  and 
wild  emotion,  and  of  "  the  country  which 
bears  in  the  rapid  variety  of  its  rude  and 
magnificent  scenery  many  analogies  to  the 
imjietuous  but  changeful  feelings,  that  may 
be  supposed  to  have  agitated  such  a  mind 
in  the  dreadful  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  placed." 

There  are  in  the  poem  many  beautiful  de- 
scriptions of  external  nature,  and  many  pas- 
sages of  exquisite  pathos.  Its  most  charac- 
teristic features,  however,  are  its  nice  ana- 
lyses of  fcclinp:,  and  detection  of  the  secret 
springs  of  conduct,  in  combination  with  the 
imagery  smd  fervour  of  poetry. 

The  great  defect  of  the  poem  is,  not  the 
predominance  of  the  philoso])hic  over  the 
poetic  spirit,  with  this  I  do  not  think  it 
chargeable,  but  that  it  takes  for  granted  too 
intimpte  an  acr|iiaiiitunce,  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  with  the  circumstances  to  which  it 
refers,  and  that  the  merits  of  the  different 
parts  depend  more  u))on  their  perceived  re- 
lations to  the  other  jjarts,  than  it  is  wise  for 
a  poet  who  considers  the  indolent  temper  in 


which  poetry  is  generally  read  to  allow  them 
to  depend. 

After  the  rising  of  his  class  in  April,  Dr. 
Brown  usually  continued  two  or  three  months 
in  Edinburgh,  when  he  retired  with  his  sis- 
ters to  some  rural  retreat,  in  the  choice  of 
which  he  was  chiefly  intUienccd  by  the  op- 
l)ortunities  it  alTorded  him  of  indulging  un- 
disturbed in  his  admiration  of  external  na- 
ture. He  had  all  his  life  a  great  love  of 
wandering  among  intricate  paths,  climbing 
high  hills,  and  proceeding  to  the  very  biink 
of  precipices,  a  taste  which  he  not  unf're- 
quently  indulged  to  his  imminent  danger. 

From  rock  to  rook, 
When  other  steps  paus'd  stuulderinc  at  the  chasm 
And  the  stant  footiiip  of  the  onward  clifl". 
His  leap  was  first.     It  was  a  joy,  to  tread 
'I'heairy  height,  and  gaze  on  all  Ixlinv, 
And  feel  no  nazard  but  in  the  firm  heart 
That  dar'd  to  master  it.     Kach  niggeil  i)ath 
He  knew,  and  steep  reeess,  whose  shadows  niirs'd 
The  moimtain  flower. 

'  From  the  usual  sports  of  the  field  he 
shrunk  with  insu])erable  aversion  ;  and  these 
were  the  sim])le  delights  in  which  it  was  his 
happiness,  with  an  almost  boyish  joyousness 
of  spirit,  day  after  day  to  intiulge. 

Walking  was  his  favourite  exercise,  which 
he  preferred  to  every  other,  as  he  was  thus 
able  to  ])ause  and  admire  a  rock,  a  wild 
flower,  a  brook,  or  whatever  else  of  beautiful 
j)resented  itself.  This  circumstance  made 
him  feel  the  presence  of  a  stranger  to  be  a 
restraint.  His  sisters  were  his  chief  com- 
panions. A  small  rivulet,  and  the  smoke 
rising  from  a  cottage  sheltered  among  trees, 
were  the  natural  objects  that  he  seemed  to 
contemplate  with  most  delight.  He  never 
could  pass  either  without  jiausing  first  to  ad- 
mire. Many  allusions  to  this  are  to  be  foiuid 
in  his  poetry. 

He  spent  a  considerable  part  of  two  sum- 
mers at  Invar,  in  the  inunediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Dunkeld,  and  the  happiness  he  en- 
joyed there,  and  his  plans  coimected  with  it, 
entered  so  largely  into  his  thoughts,  that  the 
account  of  his  life  would  be  defective,  if  I 
had  piLssed  over  this  circmustance. 

It  was  at  Invar,  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  that 
he  wrote  the  Bower  of  Spring.  It  was 
])ublished  in  Edinburgh  as  by  the  author 
of  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  and  from 
this  !uid  some  other  circumstances,  the 
name  of  the  author  began  to  be  suspected. 
He  at  one  time  hesitatetl  about  bringing  it 
out  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  if  it  had  been  ])ul)lishcd  in  London, 
it  woidd  have  had  a  miu-h  more  extensive 
circulation.  In  that  case,  the  author  for  a 
time  woidd  have  continued  unknown,  and  as 
the  ])oem  <'xhibits  all  the  characteristic  ex- 
cellences of  the  Paradise,  and  is  free  from 
manyofitsdisadvantages.it  would  have  enjoy- 
ed at  least  an  equal  po|)iilarity.  The  volume, 
besides  the  poem  which  gives  it  its  name, 
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contains  several  smaller  pieces  of  very  great 
beauty. 

In  the  year  1817,  Dr.  Bro«Ti  lost  his 
mother,  whom  he  loved  with  the  utmost  re- 
verence and  tenderness  of  affection.  The 
care  and  kindness  with  which  he  watched 
over  her  in  her  last  illness,  cannot  be  describ- 
ed, and  his  affliction  upon  her  death  was  deep 
and  lasting.  Her  remains  were  at  first  plac- 
ed in  a  vault  in  Edinbm-gh,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  session,  removed  to  the  fa- 
mily burying-ground  in  the  old  church-y;ird 
of  Kirkmabreck.  This  romantic  and  seclud- 
ed spot.  Dr.  Brown  had  always  \iewed  with 
great  interest.  A  few  years  before,  in  visit- 
ing his  father's  grave,  he  had  been  altogether 
overcome,  and  when  he  saw  the  earth  closing 
m  upon  ail  that  remained  on  earth  of  a  mo- 
ther that  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  the  long 
grassy  mantle  cover  all,  his  distress  was  such 
as  to  affect  every  person  who  saw  him. 

After  his  mother's  funeral.  Dr.  Bro\m  re- 
sided some  months  at  the  Manse  of  Bal- 
maclellan,  where  he  wrote  his  Agiies,  which 
was  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
of  1818.  Its  circulation  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  more  extensive  than  that  of  his 
former  poems,  a  circumstance  for  which  it 
may  appear  difficult  to  account,  as  the  poem 
is  free  from  those  obscurities  that  had  been 
supposed  to  diminish  the  interest  in  his  for- 
mer pieces,  and  has  the  recommendation  of 
an  affecting  and  simple  story. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  poetical 
works  of  Dr.  Brown  succeeded  each  other 
began  to  excite  remark.  And  while  the  de- 
votion of  his  mind  to  poetry,  to  the  neglect, 
as  was  supposed,  of  philosophy,  was  object- 
ed to  him  by  his  enemies  almost  as  a  moral 
defect  in  his  character,  even  those  who  were 
inclined  to  judge  more  favourably,  regretted 
it  as  a  weakness  that  materially  injured  his 
reputation.  The  objection  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  Cicero  tells  us  was 
made  to  him  for  the  attention  he  paid  to  the 
Greek  philosophy.  iVb/i  eram  nescius,  ut  hie 
noster  labor  in  varias  reprehensiones  inciirreret, 
nam  quibusdam,  et  iis  quidem  nan  admodum  in- 
doctis,  totiim  hoc  dispUcet,  philosophari.  qui- 
dam  autem  non  id  tarn  reprehendurd,  si  remis- 
sius  agatur  :  sed  tantum  stiidium,  tamque  mul- 
tam  operam  ponendam  in  eo  non  arbitrantur.  . . 
Postremo  aliquos  futuros  suspicor,  qui  me  ad 
alias  litterc-s  vocent :  genus  hoc  scribendi,  etsi 
sit  elegans,  personce  tamen,  et  dignitatis  esse 
negent. 

To  these  objections  Dr.  Brown's  answer 
might  be  the  same  as  Cicero's. 

Si  delectamnr,  cum  scribimus,  quis  est  tam 
invidus,  qui  ab  eo  nos  abducat  ?  sin  laboramus, 
quis  est,  qui  alienee  modum  statuat  indus- 
trice  9 

That  Dr.  Brown  preferred  poetry  to  phi- 
losophy, is  certain.  The  rapidity  with  which 
he  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  questions 


that  have  been  discussed  among  philosophers, 
made  him  feel  it  as  an  irksome  task  to  dwell 
upon  those  intermediate  steps  which  were 
necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  other  minds, 
though,  to  his  quicker  glance,  the  conclusion 
seemed  intuitively  obvious.  How  far  he 
was  justifiable  in  yielding  to  his  own  taste  in 
the  choice  of  his  literary  pursuits,  it  might  re- 
quire a  casuist  to  decide.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  he  neglected  none  of  the 
duties  of  his  situation  which  his  health  would 
allow,  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that  to  aim 
at  refining  the  mind  by  habituating  it  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  fairest  forms  of  beauty 
or  nrtue,  may  be  as  worthy  as  to  determine 
wherein  the  essence  of  beauty  or  virtue  con- 
sists. And  the  man  who,  by  his  writings, 
seeks  to  raise  and  refine  the  tone  of  the  mo- 
ral sentiments  of  his  readers,  deserves  as  well 
of  mankind  as  if  he  had  endeavom-ed  to  dis- 
close to  them  principles  that  might  have  serv- 
ed to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  community. 
That  Dr.  Bro\\'n  did  not  consult  for  his 
immediate  fame  in  the  choice  he  made,  may 
be  readily  allowed.  But  before  he  brought 
himself  forward  in  the  character  of  a  poet, 
he  was  aware  of  the  risk  to  which  he  subject- 
ed himself.  And,  having  once  resolved,  he 
had  too  much  firmness  of  character  to  be 
moved  by  the  censure  or  neglect  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  after  spending  a 
few  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow 
with  his  much  valued  friend  Mr.  Reddie,  he 
went  to  London,  where,  however,  he  did  not 
long  continue.  Upon  his  return,  he  paid 
another  visit  to  Dunkeld,  with  which  he  was 
still  more  delighted  than  he  had  ever  pre- 
viously been,  and  he  resolved  to  spend  there 
a  part  of  every  future  summer.  At  this 
time  he  began  his  Text  Book,  a  work  which 
he  had  long  intended  to  prepare. 

In  the  end  of  autumn  he  returned  to  Edin- 
biu"gh  in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  was  re- 
marked by  every  person  who  saw  him,  to 
look  unusually  well.  As  for  many  reasons 
he  was  anxious  that  his  Outlines  should 
speedily  be  published,  he  engaged  in  the 
work  with  great  ardour.  His  method  of  pre- 
paring it  was,  not  to  satisfy  himself  with  a 
cold  and  formal  enumeration  of  the  heads  ot 
his  lectures,  but  to  take  a  distinct  subject, 
whether  it  occupied  one  or  more  lectures,  or 
was  discussed  in  a  part  of  a  lecture,  and  to 
conceive  himself  speaking  to  one  of  his  pupils, 
and  endeavouring,  in  as  short  a  space  as  pos- 
sible, to  convey  an  idea  of  his  doctrines. 
Those  who  consider  the  abstract  nature  oi 
the  points  he  had  thus  to  discuss,  will  per- 
ceive at  once  that  his  work  must  have  requir- 
ed a  very  great  effort  of  thought. 

A  few  days  before  the  Christmas  holidays 

he  felt  rather  unwell.     During  the  holidays 

he  confined  himself  to  the  house,  and  was  in 

hopes  that,  by  taking  care  of  his  health,  he 
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would  be  able  to  meet  with  his  ola'^s  at  their 
tiTiiiiiiation.  His  only  comijliiiiit  at  this 
tinif  was  what  he  seUioin  failed  to  be  alleet- 
ed  with  when  composing,  qui(;kness  of  pulse, 
and  a  feeling  of  weakness.  In  such  circum- 
stances, losing  a  little  blood  had  been  known 
to  do  him  good,  anil  his  sisters  were  very 
anxious  that  he  should  ag-ain  make  trial  of 
this  remedy ;  but  the  fear  that  it  might  keep 
him  a  few  days  longer  from  his  duties  deter- 
red him.  At  the  end  of  the  holidays,  he  con- 
tinued nearly  in  the  same  state,  and  delayed 
lecturing  for  a  few  days.  When  he  again 
met  his  class,  his  lecture  unfortunately  hap- 
pened to  be  one  which  always  excited  in  him 
a  great  deal  of  emotion.  Indeed  many  of 
his  lectures  affected  him  so  much,  that  he 
found  it  dirticult  to  conceal  from  his  pupils 
what  he  felt.  When  he  read  any  thing 
that  contained  sublime  moral  sentiments,  or 
any  thing  very  tender,  he  never  failed  to  be 
much  moved.  The  lecture  to  which  I  at 
present  refer,  is  the  thirty-liflh  in  this  vol- 
ume ;  and  those  who  recollect  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  always  recited  the  very 
affecting  lines  from  Beattie's  Hermit,  will 
not  wonder  that  some  who  attended  his  last 
course  should  conceive  that  the  emotion  he 
displayed  arose  from  a  foreboding  of  his  own 
approaching  dissolution. 

'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more : 
I  mourn,  but,  ye  woixll.iiuls,  I  mourn  not  for  you  ! 
For  morn  is  approaching,  vonr  charms  to  restore, 
I'erfumM  witti  fresh  fragrance,    antl  glittering  vvitli 
Nor  yet  for  tlie  ravage  ot  winter  I  mourn  ;        [dew  : 
Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  Spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  ? 
0/  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ? 

This  was  the  hist  lecture  he  ever  delivered. 

As  yet  he  had  not  allowed  a  physician  to  be 
sent  for.  Having  often  been  in  the  same 
state  before,  he  ajjprehended  no  ])articular 
danger.  When  Dr.  Gregory  saw  him,  he 
did  not  think  his  case  alarming,  and  ordered 
nothing  but  that  he  should  keep  himself 
quiet,  and  not  go  out.  On  the  day  after 
this  restriction  he  wrote  the  following  note. 

To  Dr.  Ghegory. 

My  Dkar  Sir, — As  you  would  not  allow 
me  to  think  of  lecturing  this  week,  may  I 
beg  you  to  take  the  trouble  of  intimating 
your  opinion  to  my  class.  I  know  that,  to 
any  one  else,  with  as  few  spare  moments  in 
a  well-filled  day  as  you  have,  this  would  be  a 
very  impertinent  request.  But  I  have  learn- 
ed by  long  habit  to  rely  so  fully  on  your 
friendly  kindness,  that  I  fear  I  have  begun  to 
think  it  an  impossible  thing  to  intrude  on  it. 

May  I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  state 
to  my  young  Moral  Philosophors,  bow  much 
I  regret  our  separation,  and  what  double  en- 
joyment of  health  I  shall  feel  in  being  enabled 
to  return  to  the  official   duties  that  connect 


me  with  them.  That  lam  under  your  care, 
will,  I  am  siu-e,  be  considered  by  them  as  a 
good  omen  of  my  return  being  the  speed- 
ier. 

With  best  reg-ards, 
Ever  yours  faithfully, 

Ttios.  Buowy. 
79,  Prince's  Street, 
Jan.  17. 

The  regret  he  felt  in  not  being  able  to  at- 
tend to  the  duties  of  his  class,  and  his  anxiety 
to  get  a  person  appointed  *  to  read  his  lec- 
tures, injured  him  greatly. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  he  went  a 
few  miles  out  of  town,  to  the  country  house 
of  his  much  valued  friend  Dr.  Charles  Stu- 
art. The  change  was  for  a  few  days  attend- 
ed with  favourable  effects.  The  weather 
was  at  that  time  very  mild,  he  thought  him- 
self rather  better,  and  great  ho])es  were  en- 
tertained of  his  recovery.  But,  alas  !  these 
hojx's  were  soon  disi)elle(l.  The  mildness 
of  the  season  was  but  of  brief  continuance. 
A  dreadful  storm  succeeded,  with  heavy  falls 
of  snow.  The  effect  ujjon  his  feeble  frame 
was  immediate  ;  and  from  this  time  his  health 
raj)idly  declined. 

It  was  while  he  was  here  that  I  saw,  for 
the  last  time,  my  ever-lamented  friend.  The 
variety  of  my  avocations  hati,  about  this  pe- 
riod, prevented  me  from  enjoying  so  much  of 
his  society  as  on  former  occasiiiiis ;  and  in- 
deed, since  the  commencement  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, there  never  had  been  a  season 
in  which  I  had  been  so  seldom  with  him. 
The  last  time  I  had  seen  him  he  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  and  seemed 
more  than  usually  sanguine  in  regard  to  the 
completion  of  his  Physiology,  with  which  he 
was  busily  engaged.  Since  that,  I  had  heard 
merely  that  he  was  unwell,  without  the  re- 
motest idea  that  his  comi)laints  were  dan- 
gerous, and  I  have  no  words  to  express  my 
feelings  when  I  entered  his  apartment. 

Vidi  egomet  duro  graviter  concnssa  dnlore 
J'ictora,  in  atteriun  non  tnupnim  len/it  itnlorem ; 
Kt  liinguere  oculi)'  I'idi,  et  /xillcscere  unmntcm 
yiittiim,  (jitif  nunquttm  I'ielas  nisi  ram,  Fidcsqvc, 
Alius  amor  Veri,  ct  purum  spirabat  Houcstum. 

I  found  him  in  bed  ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  in  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  altocrether, 
that  at  the  very  first  look  irresistibly  impress, 
ed  upon  me  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 


•  The  gentleman  appointed  was  the  late  Mr.  John 
Stewart,  for  whom  Dr.  Hrown  entertained  a  high  es- 
teem. The  supcrintenilence  iif  the  publication  of  the 
first  eililion  of  the  following  Lectures  was  committed 
to  Mr.  Stewart,  and  he  adJetl  the  titles  and  notes  of 
reference,  which,  with  some  trilling  alterations,  are 
still  ret;iined.  ijpon  his  lamented  death,  which  took 
place  when  the  work  w,is  little  more  than  half  com- 
pleted, he  was  succeeded  in  his  editorial  labours  b>  lUe 
llev.  Ldward  Milroy. 
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hope.     There  was  no  hinguor  however  in  |  drew  aside  his  curtain,  and  apprized  him  of 
his  eye.     His   face  was  pale,  his  cheeks  ex- 
cessively sunk ;   hut,  amidst   tiie   death   of 
every  other  feature,  his  eyes  had  all   their 
former  mild  intelligence. 

As  upon  a  former  occasion  he  had  derived 
great  henefit  from  a  voyage  to  London,  his 
medical  advisers  were  urgent  with  him  to  try 
the  effect  of  it  immediately,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  season  allowed,  to  remove  to  a  milder 
climate.  "  They  want  me,"  said  he,  with  a 
tone  of  voice  in  which  sorrow  and  somethiui; 


almost  approaching  to  dissatisfaction  «cre 
conjoined,  "  they  want  me  to  go  to  London, 
and  then  spend  the  rummer  in  Leghorn,  and 
a  thousand  other  horrid  places  ;"  and  then, 
after  a  pause,  and  with  an  altered  tone  of 
voice  and  expression  of  countenance,  such  as 
marked  his  allowance  for  human  nature,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  stating  an  in- 
teresting truth,  he  added,  "  'tis  very  dilHcult 
to  cttjivince  them  that  there  is  such  a  disease 
as  the  love  of  one's  countr\' :  many  people 
really  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  it." 
He  then  proceeded  with  a  languid  and  me- 
lancholy smile,  "  but  there  is  such  a  dis- 
ease— 

Kescio  qua  natale  sithim  dulccdine  captns 
Duett,  et  i/iiiiioi.'^ics  noa  siidt  esse  sui. 


Non  sinit — how  simply  and  beautifully  ex- 
pressive— it  will  not  let  us  forget  it !" 

I  shall  always  consider  it  as  a  valuable 
proof  of  his  confidence  and  friendship,  that 
at  this  time  he  intrusted  to  me  the  super- 
intendence of  the  printing  of  the  sheets  that 
remained  of  his  Physiology. 

In  a  very  few  days  I  again  waited  upon 
him,  when  I  found  him  somewhat  better,  and 
had  much  conversation  with  him,  of  the  most 
interesting  nature  ;  but,  being  entirely  con- 
fidential, it  is  not  for  publication. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  departure  for  London.  He  had 
requested  me  to  draw  out  an  advertisement 
to  prefix  to  his  work,  stating  the  cause  of  its 
appearing  in  an  unfinished  state.  I  mention- 
ed that,  for  many  reasons,  I  should  prefer 
the  notice  to  come  from  himself :  and  seeing 
me  have  a  pencil  in  my  hand,  he  raised  him- 
self upon  his  bed,  leaning  upon  his  arm,  and, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  pronounced  the 
long  sentence  which  is  prefixed  to  his  volume, 
as  fast  as  I  could  take  it  down,  and  without 
a  single  alteration.  After  this,  the  interview 
was  too  sad  to  be  protracted,  and  with  a 
hea\y  heart  I  bade  him  farewell. 

I  had  not  left  the  house  many  minutes, 
when  I  recollected  that,  in  the  sadness  of 
our  parting  interview,  and  in  the  variety  of 
matters  we  had  to  speak  upon,  there  was 
one  subject  that  had  been  neglected.  As 
he  was  much  exliausted  before  I  left  hirn,  I 
felt  the  utmost  reluctance  in  so  soon  again 
disturbing  him.  As  I  entered  slowly,  and 
even  unwillingly  into  the   room,  his  sister 


my  return.  When  he  lifted  up  his  eye,  I 
thought  there  might  be  a  little  surprise,  or 
at  least  that  there  would  be  inquiry.  But  I 
did  injustice  to  his  friendshi]).  A  kind  smile 
spread  itself  over  his  languid  countenance, 
and  in  a  soft  and  tender  tone  of  voice,  which 
in  all  circumstances  was  allecting,  but  then 
altogether  overcoming,  he  said,  "  I  am  glad 
to  have  another  look  of  you."  It  was  merely 
a  look.  I  spoke  a  single  sentence,  heard  his 
opniion,  and  hurried  away. 

Even  now,  I  cannot  think  of  this  sad  se- 
paration without  the  deepest  sorrow ;  and 
I  shall  ever  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  painful  lessons  with  which  Pro- 
vidence has  visited  me. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  same  day  he  set 
out  for  Leith.  Dr.  Gregory,  who  had  at- 
tended him  during  his  last  illness,  saw  him 
on  board,  and  was  much  affected  upon  part- 
ing with  him. 

Till  the  ship  arrived  in  the  river,  he  was 
able  to  sit  on  deck  a  few  hours  every  day. 
The  more  motion  there  was  in  the  vessel  he 
felt  himself  the  easier. 

When  he  arrived  in  towni  Dr.  Baillie  and 
Dr.  Scudamore  were  sent  for.  With  the 
latter  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  with  the 
former  slightly.  He  also  sent  for  his  young 
friend,  Dr.  George  Gregory,  nephev/  to  the 
late  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  with  whom 
he  had  lived,  dm'ing  the  time  Dr.  Brown 
v,as  connected  with  him.  The  kindness 
with  which  this  very  excellent  individual 
watched  over  Dr.  Brown  from  the  moment 
he  arrived  in  London,  made  an  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it 
which  cannot  be  forgotten.  When  his  sisters 
remarked  to  Dr.  Brown  the  tender,  and  zea- 
lous, and  unwearied  attentions  of  his  yoimg 
friend,  he  would  say,  "  You  know  how  often 
I  have  told  you  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is." 

His  medical  friends  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  him,  on  account  of  the  air,  to  go 
to  Brompton,  and  for  a  few  days  he  did  seem 
a  little  better  :  motion  never  failed  to  do  him 
good.  But  nothing  now  could  permanently 
retard  the  progress  of  his  disease.  Every 
thing  that  skill  in  medicine  could  devise 
was  tried  in  vain :  day  after  day  he  became 
weaker. 

One  painful  p;ut  of  his  complaint  arose 
from  the  want  of  sleep.  He  never  enjoyed 
more  than  an  hour  of  rest  at  a  time,  and 
seldom  so  much.  Every  thing  that  he 
took  to  make  him  sleep  disagreed  with 
him. 

Diuing  the  whole  period  of  his  illness  he 
never  was  heard  to  utter  a  complaint.  Gentle 
as  he  ever  was,  sickness  and  pain  made  him 
still  more  so.  His  only  anxiety  seemed  to 
be  the  distress  which  his  illness  occasioned 
to  those  who  were  dear  to  him. 

After  he  became  unable  to  sit  up  he  Mas 
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carried  to  the  drawing-room  even,'  forenoon, 
w  here  he  hiy  upon  a  sofa  for  a  few  hours. 
He  thought  hinisdf  inurh  refreshed  by  this. 
On  the  nioniinp  before  liis  death  he  wished 
to  be  earried  into  the  drawing-room  before 
breakfast.  He  had  sutlered  nuieh  during 
the  night,  but  upon  his  being  removed  he 
seemed  considerably  relieved.  When  Dr. 
Gregory  called  about  twelve,  he  was  able  to 
converse  with  him  even  cheerfully,  and  Dr. 
Gregory  thought  him  better  than  he  had 
seen  liim  for  some  time.  Soon  alter  his 
physician  left  him  he  became  rather  faint, 
and  got  a  little  wine,  which  seemed  to  revive 
him  for  a  moment,  though  he  was  still  very 
low.  His  head  was  raised  that  he  might 
cough  with  more  ease,  and  in  this  state  he 
breathed  his  last.  This  was  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  of  the  second  of  April, 
lb-20. 

His  remains  were  put  into  a  leaden  coffin, 
and  laid,  as  was  his  wish,  beside  those  of 
his  father  and  mother. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Brown,  a  general 

and  deep  feeling  of  regret  was  excited The 

death  of  a  man  of  high  endowments  must 
always  be  a  subject  of  mournful  reflection. 
Besides  the  loss  to  society, — the  only  abid- 
ing cause  perhaps  of  regret, — there  is  a  more 
affecting,  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  a  more 
disinterested  grief,  in  the  contrast  between 
the  exerci^e  of  those  energies  that  seemed  to 
raise  their  possessor  above  the  lot  of  our  fee- 
ble nature,  and  the  extinction  of  them  all 
m  that  sad  fate  which  unites  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  in  humbling  fellowship. 

Kec  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerlas  tentasscdomos,  nnimoqut  rotundum 
PcTcurruse  polum,  morituro. 

Sad  however  as  the  death  of  a  man  of  genius 
must  always  be,  it  may  be  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances that  excite  a  more  than  usual  ten- 
derness of  sorrow ;  and  Dr.  Brown  himself 
ha.s,  with  eloquence  that  may  almost  be 
deemed  prophetic,  described  the  feelings  that 
his  own  death  excited  in  all  those  who  knew 
any  thing  of  what  he  had  projected.  "  When 
we  survey,"  says  he,  in  a  prefatory  notice  to 
one  of  his  poems,  "all  which  the  liust  illness 
has  left  of  one  whose  youthful  sjiirit  had  al- 
ready dared  to  form  splendid  conceptions 
w  hich  were  never  to  be  realized,  and  contrast 
with  what  we  see  the  honours  which  a  few 
years  mi(:ht  have  given,  it  is  im])ossible  for 


still  frailer  mortality  is  proud  '•      Apjjlica- 
ble,  however,  as  these  striking  reflections 
must  apjieiir  to  his  own  melancholy  fate,  they 
luckily  are  not  entirely  a])i)licable.     Though 
Dr.  Brown  died  too  soon,  both  for  his  use- 
fulness and  his  fame,  he  lived  long  enough  at 
least  "to  realize  some  of  his  conceptions," 
and  though  these  may  form  but  a  small  pro- 
])ortion,  either  in  brilliancy  or  in  value,  to 
those  that  he  had  not  embodied,  they  are 
sullicient  to  keep  his  name  in  lasting  remem- 
brance, and  will  be  a  permanent  record  of 
his  accomplishments,  his  genius,  and  his  vir- 
tues.     His  Lectures,   too,  were  fortunately 
left,  as  has  been  seen,  in  such  a  state  as  to 
be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  preserve  his  re- 
jjutation.     Still,  however,  no  one  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  difference  between  eloquence 
that  is  intended  to  be  delivered,  and  elo- 
quence that  is  meant  for  the  ])ress,  can  be  ig- 
norant of  the  very  different  and  more  perfect 
form    in    which    he   himself,   had   he   lived, 
would  have  brought  his   views   before  the 
public.     With  all  the  value  therefore  that  is 
attached  to  every  production  of  Dr.  Brown's, 
when  we  think  of  the  great  works  he  had  in 
contemj)Iation.  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to 
feel  that  all  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  can 
be  compared  but  to  some  of  those  magnifi- 
cent  edifices  projected  by  mighty  architects, 
which  were  pievented  from  being  fully  com- 
pleted by   hostile  invasion,  and  which  now 
stand  enduring  monuments  of  the  majesty 
of  human  genius,  and  of  the  vanity  of  human 
ambition. 

I  might  here  introduce  many  extracts  from 
letters  received  by  Dr.  Brown's  sur\iving 
friends  after  his  death.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self, however,  to  the  following  very  afl'ecting 
passages  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Erskinef  to  Dr. 
Robert  Anderson. 

"  Bombay,  26th  August,  1820. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Eight  days  ago,  I  saw  in  the  newspa- 
pers a  notice  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  at  Brompton,  in  the  4'2d  year  of  his 
iige.  You  may  imagine  how  such  an  unex- 
])ected  and  grievous  event  affected  me.  I 
fear  that  pulmonary  complaints  and  weakness 
of  the  chest  have  proved  fatal  to  the  first 
meta]ihysician,  and  one  of  the  best  men  of 
our  times.  The  extent  of  my  privaie  loss  I 
cannot  express.  For  seven  and  twenty  years 
he  has  been  my  most  affectionate  and  valued 


us  not  to  feel  as  if  much  more  than  life  had  j  friend.      He  loved  me  beyond  my  deserts, 
lieen  lost :  and  the  empire  of  death  seems  to  I  and  the  loss  of  him  alters  all  my  prospects  of 


have  a  fearful  extension  over  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present,  when  we  are  thus  led  to 
consider  how  precariously  subject  to  it  has 
been  the  glory  of  names  which  ages  have 
transmitted  to  ages  with  increasing  venera- 
tion,— a  glory  that,  surviving  the  ruins  of  the 
mightiest  empires,  seemed  the  least  perisha- 
ble of  all  the  frail  possessions  of  which  our 


home.     He  occujiied  a  large  space  in  them 


•Poetical  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  OSJ,  2d  scries. 

t  \N  ell  known  as  the  admirable  Translator  and  Edi- 
tor (alonp  with  Dr.  Lcydcn)  of  the  Memoirs  of  Baber. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  one  ot  Dr.  Brown's  friends  of 
whom  he  siiokc  with  more  regard,  and  1  have  met  with 
none  who  hai  shown  more  anectionate  veneration  for 
Dr.  Brown's  memory. 
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all,  and  none  can  suppl_v  the  void.  Whe- 
ther I  may  ever  revisit  the  land  of  my  fa- 
thers, or  not,  none  can  tell ;  but  in  all  my 
plans  of  study,  in  my  summer  rambles,  and 
my  Christmas  gaieties,  I  looked  fonvard  to 
him  as  my  gruide  and  companion.  They  seem, 
for  the  moment,  worthless  and  insipid  where 
he  cannot  be.  He  has  fallen,  too,  at  a  de- 
plorable moment.  It  was  only  in  Decem- 
ber last  that  I  read  the  third  edition  of  his 
Cause  and  Etfect,  and  wrote  him  an  opinion 
of  it,  which  he  can  never  read.  It  seems  to  me 
a  splendid  work,  which,  I  may  say,  puts  me- 
taphysics on  a  new  footing.  He  had  opened 
by  it  a  full  career  for  his  genius  in  the  field 
in  which  he  was  best  fitted  to  shine,  and  the 
loss  of  some  of  the  works  which  he  announc- 
es in  it  cannot  now  be  repaired,  either  to  the 
world,  or  to  his  own  fame.  Some  of  the 
notes  to  his  Cause  and  Effect  settle,  in  the 
most  masterly  way,  questions  that  for  ages 
had  been  a  subject  of  contention  among  phi- 
losophers. I  long  to  hear  more  of  the 
melancholy  event  that  tore  him  away  from 
his  friends  and  his  rising  reputation.  I 
feel  his  departure  as  a  sad  derangement 
to  all  my  future  plans  and  prospects.  Qiian- 
do  ulhi/n  invcniam  paiem  /  A  long  fare- 
well." 

Dr.  Brown  was  in  height  rather  abo^"e 
the  middle  size,  about  five  feet  nine  inches  ; 
his  chest  broad  and  round  ;  his  hair  brown  ; 
his  features  regular ;  his  forehead  large 
and  prominent ;  his  eyes  dark  grey,  well 
formed  with  very  long  eyelashes,  which 
gave  them  a  very  pleasing  and  soft  expres- 
sion : 

his  eye  was  keen. 
With  sweetness  mix'd. 

His  nose  might  be  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman,  and  his  mouth  and 
chin  bore  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Buonaparte  family.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance  altogether  was  that  of  calm 
reflection. 

All  Dr.  Brown's  habits  were  simple,  tem-- 
perate,  studious,  and  domestic.  He  could 
not  be  called  an  early  riser ;  but  neither  did 
he  indulge  in  the  late  hours  too  common 
among  literarj'  men.  He  seldom  studied  be- 
fore breakfast,  which  took  place  commonly 
about  eight,  but  read  any  light  work ;  or  in 
summer,  when  the  weather  was  favourable, 
took  a  short  w;dk.  He  never  composed  im- 
mediately after  taking  exercise,  as  he  thought 
his  ideas  less  clear  then.  His  time  for  writ- 
ing was  commonly  from  breakfast  till  about 
two  or  three  ;  when,  if  the  day  was  fine,  he 
walked  out  till  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  was 
about  four.  Between  dinner  and  tea  he  con- 
versed, or  read  what  required  little  exertion 
of  mind.  He  thought  there  was  something 
in  the  time  of  day,  independently  of  any  other 
cause,  that  was  unfavourable  to  mental  exer- 


tion. About  seven  he  began  again  his  se- 
verer studies,  and  continued  at  his  desk  till 
ten  or  eleven.  In  the  two  periods  that  he 
chose  for  his  severer  studies,  he  conceived 
that  we  are  both  intellectually  and  physical- 
ly stronger  than  at  any  other.  These  circum- 
stances are  minute  ;  but  no  student  will  think 
them  too  minute.  That  we  may  be  physi- 
cally strongest  in  the  morning,  is  very  proba- 
ble; and  that  there  are  certain  species  of  men- 
tal labour,  (such,  for  example,  as  depend 
upon  arrangement  and  dispatch,)  for  which 
we  may  be  then  best  fitted,  I  would  also  ad- 
mit ;  but,  for  all  that  depends  upon  the  finer 
faculties  of  the  soul,  and  where  any  thing 
original  is  aimed  at,  the  evening,  as  I  con- 
ceive, is  incomparably  more  favourable.  In 
this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  an  eminent  friend  of  Dr.  Brown,  who 
connects  a  faithful  attention  to  what  is  called 
the  business  of  life  with  the  habits  of  a  phi- 
losopher. It  may  be  allowed,  however,  that 
much  depends  upon  the  constitution  and 
habits  of  ditferent  individuals. 

Even  from  the  time  he  was  a  boy,  Dr. 
Bro\\Ti  was  most  fastidious  in  every  thing  he 
wrote.  This  early  habit  of  accuracy  enabled 
him  afterwards  to  write  with  great  correct- 
ness, even  when  be  had  little  time  for  preme- 
ditation. 

While  he  was  attending  the  university  he 
invented  for  himself  a  method  of  writing  in 
short-hand.  He  generally  wrote  every  thing 
first  in  that  character  ;  afterwards  he  extend- 
:  ed  it  in  the  common  character,  and  laid  it 
aside  for  some  time.  He  then  read  it  occa- 
sionally, making  such  corrections  as  suggest- 
ed themselves ;  and  when  he  had  brought  it 
to  the  state  that  satisfied  his  o«ti  taste,  he 
made  out  another  copy  for  the  press. 

He  seldom  read  any  of  his  works  to  stran- 
gers before  publishing  them.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  his  answer  to  Darwin,  and  some 
of  his  early  poems,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  ever 
read  any  of  his  works  but  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family.  To  his  mother  and 
sisters  he  read  every  thing  he  wrote,  often 
more  than  once  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  mentioning  that  I  was  considered 
as  one  of  this  domestic  circle.  His  reason 
for  not  reading  his  works  to  his  acquaintan- 
ces, proceeded,  I  think,  from  the  fear  that 
they  might  feel  hurt  if  he  did  not  adopt 
their  suggestions.  He  had  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  himself  to  be  convinced,  that 
he  would  not  publi>h  any  thing  very  ab- 
surd. He  was,  however,  far  from  being 
averse  to  criticism,  though  he  never  court- 
ed it. 

His  corrections  upon  his  own  manuscripts 
were  numerous  before  he  sent  them  to  press, 
but  into  the  proof  sheets  he  seldom  introduc- 
ed any  change  except  such  as  the  mistakes 
of  the  compositors  rendered  indispensa- 
ble. 
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Dr.  ]3ro\^nrs  whole  happiness  was  at  home  | 
and  in  liis  study.  No  i)ers()ii  coiild  hiive  a' 
preater  di>likc  to  visitiiitr.  \\'hen  lu;  found  i 
himself  ajiaiii  in  his  own  house  in  the  eve- 
ning, he  often  said,  "  We  have  had  a  ])lea- 
sant  party,  hut  thank  heaven  I  am  home." 
This  eould  not  have  been  su|)posed  by  those 
who  saw  him  in  eompany,  as  his  manners 
were  often  exeeedinijly  spritrhlly.  Soon  after 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  moial  Philoso- 
phy, he  allowed  himself  only  two  days  a-week 
forgoing  abroad.  The  last  winter  of  his  life 
he  did  not  aerept  any  invitations.  A  ser- 
vant who  was  long  with  iiiin  said  that  "  his 
master  had  always  a  happy  face,  but  that  it 
never  looked  so  happy  .is  when  he  was  com- 
ing in  at  his  own  door." 

His  love  of  Scotland  was  so  strong  that  the 
idea  of  leaving  it  for  any  length  of  time  was 
painful  to  him.  He  had  a  very  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  thought  he  excell- 
ed more  in  reading  it  than  in  almost  any 
thing  he  did.  He  w-as  able  to  adapt  his 
voice,  in  the  most  pleasing  and  skilful  man- 
ner, to  every  variety  of  the  ciiaracter.  He 
had  innumerable  old  ballads  by  heart, 
which  he  repeated  and  sung  in  his  own  fa- 
mily in  the  winter  evenings  with  exquisite 
beauty. 

His  temper  was  remarkably  good  ;  so  per- 
fect was  the  command  he  had  over  it,  that 
he  wiis  scarcely  ever  heard  to  say  an  unkind 
word.  Whatever  jirovocation  he  received, 
he  always  consulted  the  dignity  of  his  own 
character,  and  never  gave  way  to  anger.  Yet 
he  never  allowed  any  one  to  treat  him  with 
disrespect ;  and  liis  pupils  must  remember 
the  effect  of  a  single  look  in  producing, 
instantaneously,  the  most  perfect  silence  in 
his  class. 

In  affection  as  a  son  and  brother  he  was 
u'lCfiuallcd.  He  was  a  kind  and  consider- 
ate master,  and  his  fricndshi])  was  truly  in- 
valuable. 

In  every  thing  that  he  said  and  did  he  had 
a  sacred  regard  to  truth.  He  was  always 
ready  to  give  praise  to  what  he  thought  right 
in  an  enemy,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  con- 
demn what  he  thought  wrong,  whoever  was 
the  aggressor.  He  was  often  consulted  by 
authors  in  regard  to  their  works,  and  he  uni- 
formly expressed  himself  in  a  manner  that 
(lid  erpial  honour  to  his  candour  and  critical 
discernment.  Of  this  I  have  found  many 
I)roofs  among  his  papers.  And  it  is  pleasing 
to  sec  that,,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  van- 
ity of  author-hip,  his  conduct  was  in  many 
instances  acknowledged  to  be  niore  kind  than 
the  more  flattering  panegyrics  of  critics  less 
conscientious. 

One  very  striking  feature  in  his  character 
\va.s  the  love  and  respect  he  bore  for  old  age. 
There  wa^  something  in  his  voice,  his  look, 
and  manner  altogether,  when  he  spoke  to  the 
old  or  the  unhappy,    that  is  seldom    seen. 


Even  the  little  weaknesses  of  age,  when  un- 
attended with  vice,  seemed  almost  to  excite 
greater  interest  in  him.  He  listened  with 
so  much  kindness  and  attention  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  afflicted,  that  they  were  consol- 
ed by  finding  such  an  interest  felt  in  them. 
Ami,  in  his  professional  capacity,  when  the 
griefs  of  his  ])atients  were  in  many  resi)ects 
imaginary,  he  had  the  rare  art  of  convincing 
them  that  they  were  so,  without  wounding 
their  feelings.  The  poor  and  the  unfortun- 
ate he  made  perfectly  at  ease  with  him — 
which  many  with  good  intentions  fail  in 
doing — often,  perhajjs,  from  an  over-anxiety 
and  a  too  obvious  condescension.  His  art 
consisted  in  the  kindness  of  his  own  heart, 
which  found  its  way  to  the  heart.  And  many 
acknowledircd,  that  while  they  felt  the  high- 
est respect  lor  his  character,  they  could  sjjcak 
wiih  more  freedom  to  him  than  to  their  own 
relations. 

The  tenderness  and  the  quickness  of  his 
sympathy  was  such  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  any  living  thing  m  pain.  The  cold-heart- 
ed would  have  smiled  perhaps,  had  they  seen 
the  patient  and  anxious  care  with  which  he 
tried  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  animals,  that 
to  them  would  have  appeared  unworthy  of  a 
thought.  He  considered  the  duties  which 
we  owe  to  the  brute  creation  as  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  ethics,  and,  had  he  lived, 
he  would  have  jjublished  an  essay  ni)on  the 
subject.  He  believed  that  many  of  the  low- 
er animals  have  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  that  the  metaphysical  argument  which 
]irovcs  the  immortality  of  man,  extends  with 
equal  force  to  the  other  orders  of  earthly  ex- 
istence. 

At  a  very  early  period  Dr.  Brown  formed 
those  opinions  in  regard  to  government  to 
which  he  adhered  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Though  he  was  not  led  to  take  any  active 
j)art  in  politics,  he  felt  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  gi-eat  questions  of  the  day;  and  his 
zeal  for  the  dilTusion  of  knowledge  and  of 
liberal  opinion  was  not  greater  than  his  in- 
dignation at  every  at(cm])t  to  impede  it. 
The  most  perfect  toleration  of  all  religious 
opinions,  and  an  unshackled  liberty  of  the 
press,  were  the  two  subjects  in  which  he 
seemed  to  take  the  most  interest,  and  to 
consider  as  most  essential  to  national  hap- 
piness and  ])rosperity.  In  his  judgment 
upon  every  political  question  he  was  deter- 
mined solely  by  its  bearings  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  race  ;  and  he  was  very 
far,  therefore,  from  uniformly  ay)])roving  of 
the  measures  of  the  ]iarty  to  which  he  was 
generally  understood  to  belong.  Indeed  he 
often  said,  that  liberty,  in  Scotland  at  least, 
suffered  more  from  the  Whigs  than  from  the 
Tories, — in  allusion  to  the  departure  that 
he  conceived  to  be  sometimes  made  from 
professed  princij)lcs,  with  a  view  to  present 
party  advantage, — and  still  more  to  the  over- 
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readiness  that  was  sometimes  shown  in 
making  professions  of  loyalty,  when  the  cha- 
racter for  sound  principles  was  unnecessarily 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  cause  of 
liberty.  In  the  College  he  was  iniiformly 
averse  to  the  introduction  of  political  dis- 
cussions, and  disapproved  of  the  practice  of 
sending  addresses  to  the  throne.  The  cha- 
racter of  professors,  he  conceived,  like  that 
of  judges,  should  be  beyond  suspicion. 
From  this  circumstance  he  was  often  repre- 
sented as  of  republican  sentiments.  This, 
however,  was  without  foundation.  He  was 
a  wann  admirer  of  the  British  constitution, 
though  his  admiration  was  not  of  that  blind 
and  indiscriminate  nature  that  prevented  him 
from  supposing  it  to  be  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. Limited  and  hereditary  mo- 
narchy he  conceived  to  be  perhaps  the  best 
that  the  present  state  of  society  admits. 

He  had  the  greatest  interest  in  the  imi- 
versity  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which 
he  showed  on  various  occasions.  He  was 
the  warm  friend  of  his  pupils,  and  nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  when  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  be  of  use  to  them.  I 
know,  in  more  instances  than  one,  where  he 
suggested  subjects  which  he  conceived  to  be 
suited  to  the  talents  of  his  friends ;  and  the 
success  of  the  works  has  sho\\Ti  how  cor- 
rectly he  judged.  He  often  said,  "  I  feel 
very  grateful  to  my  young  friends  for  the  kind 
and  fearless  manner  in  which  they  express 
their  approbation  of  my  lectures.  They  come 
to  me  without  prejudice,  and  they  have  al- 
ways done  me  justice,  which  is  more  than  I 
have  met  with  from  some  who  should  have 
acted  differently." 

He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  almost  all  the  fine  arts  ;  and  in 
many  of  them  showed,  that  practice  only 
was  wanting  to  insure  perfection  in  his 
powers  of  execution. 

His  acquaintance  with  languages  was  great, 
and  he  might  be  said  to  have  a  talent  for 
languages.  French,  Italian,  and  German, 
he  read  with  the  same  ease  as  English. 
He  read  also  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
though  not  so  fluently.  He  was  as  familiar 
with  French  literature  as  with  that  of  our 
own  countiy.  This  circumstance  had  some- 
times an  unfavourable  effect  upon  his  taste, 
and  may  be  observed  occasionally  in  his 
style.  In  commencing  the  study  of  a  new 
language,  he  scarcely  at  first  paid  any  at- 
tention to  the  grammar,  but  proceeded  at 
once  to  peruse  some  work  that  was  familiar 
to  him.  His  fh-st  step  was  generally  to  pro- 
cure a  New  Testament  in  the  language  he 
was  to  study,  and  he  then  immediately  be- 
gan with  the  Gospel  by  St.  John.  A  simi- 
lar method,  he  mentioned  to  me,  was  pur- 
sued by  his  friends  Leyden  and  Murray, 
two  of  the  most  eminent  linguists  that  oiu' 
country  has  produced. 


In  any  language  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted he  read  with  a  rapidity  that  appear- 
ed inconceivable.  The  period  from  his  re- 
ceiving a  volume  till  his  laying  it  aside  was 
so  brief,  that  his  own  relations  could  scarce- 
ly be  convinced  he  had  perused  it,  till  he 
satisfied  them  by  showing  his  acquaintance 
with  its  contents. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  his  powers  of 
memory.  His  sisters  used  often  to  try  him 
with  twenty  or  thirty  lines  from  a  French  or 
Italian  author,  and  after  a  single  reading  he 
was  able  to  repeat  them  without  a  mistake. 
He  thought  that  his  memory  appeared  rather 
better  than  it  really  was,  from  the  power  he 
had  of  conjecturing  quickly,  when  he  knew  the 
subject,  what  the  author  was  likely  to  say. 

Dr.  Brown  numbered  among  his  friends 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of 
the  day.     Dr.  Gregory,  and  Messrs.   Play- 
fair,    Russell,    and   Leslie,   were   his   chief 
fi-ieiids  among  the  professors.     Mr.  Leslie 
has  uniformly  shown  himself  a  warm  friend 
of  Dr.  Brown  ;  and  the  kindness  and  re- 
spect which  this  eminent   philosopher  has 
expressed  both  in  public  and  private,    has 
made    a    deep    impression    upon   all    Dr. 
Brown's   friends.      Among   the  friends   of 
Dr.  Brown,  particular  mention   should   be 
made  of  Lord  Webb   Seymour.     The  na. 
tare  of  the  friendship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween them  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  re- 
quest that  was  made  to   Dr.   Brown  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  to  prepare  an  account  of 
his  brother's  life.     This  request,  the   state 
of  Dr.   Brown's  health,  and  the  variety  of 
works  which  he  had  in  contemplation,  more 
immediately  connected  with  his  professorial 
situation,  obliged  him  to  decline. 

Among  these  works,  the  first  which  he 
proposed,  after  bringing  his  Outlines  to  a 
conclusion,  was  to  be  entitled  Ethical  Es- 
says. He  then  intended,  in  two  separate 
works,  to  give  a  theory  of  Virtue  and  of 
Beauty.  After  this  he  contemplated  a 
work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Physical  Inquiry. 
This  last  worK,  it  is  particularly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish — 
as  in  it  he  would  have  brought  forward  some 
views  in  regard  to  the  material  universe,  that 
woidd  have  placed  his  character  as  a  philo- 
sopher in  a  new  aspect.  He  had  a  theory 
of  Heat  that  he  intended  then  to  bring  for- 
ward. Upon  this  theory  he  set  great  value  ; 
and  when  urged  to  publish  it  without  loss  of 
time,  lest  others  might  fall  upon  it,  he  said 
that  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  such  anticipation.  A  fragment  of 
the  Essay  had  been  committed  to  paper 
when  he  was  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Physic ;  but  it  contains  merely  his  views 
upon  the  theories  of  others,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  can  enable  us,  with  any 
show  of  probability,  to  conjectm'e  what  were 
his  own  sentiments. 
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He  mtendi'ii  also  to  give  a  very  full  roiirse 
of  Politic-.J  E<-onoiny.  His  first  intention 
w-as  to  deliver  his  leetures  upon  that  subject 
in  summer,  but  he  was  soon  convineed  that 
this  wouldeonfme  him  too  much  to  the  town ; 
and  he  resolved  for  one  year  to  endeavour 
to  give  a  lecture  at  three  o'clock.  Political 
Economy  was  a  subject  which  had  occupied 
much  of  his  thouL'hts  before  he  was  elected 
professor.     There  is  cause  to  regret  that  all 


prehensiveness  and  readiness  of  intellect, 
that  he  threw  new  light  on  subjects  that 
might  have  appeared  most  foreign  to  his 
hal)its  of  thinking.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  no  obtrusion  of  abstruse  topics  or  re- 
condite reflections.  He  was  always  willing 
to  follow  the  stream  of  conversation  wher- 
ever it  flowed,  and  was  as  ready  to  disport 
with  the  commonest  topics,  as  to  discuss  high 
points  in  pliilosopliy.     So  much  was  this  the 


his  notes,  from  dilferent  works,  as  well  as  |  case,  that  strangers  sometimes  considered  the 
his  own  views,  are  lost  to  the  i)ut)lic,  having  accuracy  of  bis  knowledge  upon  subjects 
originally  been  written  in  short-hand,  and  j  which  might  be  supposed  imimporUint  to  a 
never  extended.  I  philosopher,  as  bordering  on  pedantry,  and 

He  intended,  after  having   delivered  his   the   interest  he  seemed  to  take   in  them  as 


lectures  upon  Political  Economy  for  six  or 
seven  years,  to  resign  his  situation,  and  retire 
to  the  country,  where  he  proposed  to  pre- 
pare his  lectures  for  publication,  and  devote 
himself,  without  any  interruption  whatever,  to 
letters  and  ])hilosophy. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  sketch  with  a^ 
summary  of  what  1  conceive  to  have  been  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Dr.  Brown, 
as  a  man,  and  as  a  jihilosopher. 

Among  the  more   prominent  features   of 
Dr.  Ikown's  character,  may  l)e  enumerated 
the  greatest  gentleness  and  kindness  and  de- 
licacy of  mind,  united  with  the  noblest  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  a  generous  admiration  of 
cverj"  thing  atTectionate  or  exalted  in  charac- 
ter, a  manly  contem])t  for  every  thing  mean 
or  seiri>h,  and  especially  for  those  arts  by 
which  the  feeble  and  unworthy  raise  them- 
selves to  situations  that  they  can  only  dis- 
grace ;  (a  contemi)t  that  he  expressed  with 
a  freedom  which  could  not  but  be  hurtful  to 
his  own  popularity,  where  these  arts  are  so 
connnon  and  so  successful  ;)  a  detestiition  for 
every  thing  that  even  l)ordered  on  tyranny 
and  oppression,  a  truly  British  love  of  liber- 
ty, and  the  most  ardent  desire  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  happiness,  and  vir- 
tue among  mankind.      In  private  life,  he  was 
possessed  of  almost  every  quality  that  ren- 
ders society  delightful  ;  and  wiis  indeed  re- 
markable for  nothing  more  than  for  his  love 
of  h(jme,  and  the  ha])piness  he  shed  around 
him  there.     It  was  ever  his  strongest   wish 
to  make  .-verj'  one  who  was  with  him  ha])py  ; 
and  with  his  talents  of  society,  it  was  scarce- 
ly possible  that  he  could  fail  in  his  object. 
His  exquisite  delicacy  of  perception  gave  him 
a  quick   fore-feeling  of  whatever  might  he 
hurtful  to  any  one  ;  and  his   wit,  his   varied 
information,  his  classical  taste,  and,  above  all, 
his  mild  and   gentlemanly  manners,  and  his 
truly  [)hilosophic  evenness  of  temper,  diffus- 
ed around  him  the  purest  and  most  refined 
enjoyment.      Of  almost  universal  knowledge, 
acquired  by  the  most  extensive  reading,  and 
by  wide  intercourse  with  the  world,  there 
was   no  topic  of  conversation  to  which  he 


aifected.       The  fact  however  was,  that  his 
active  mind  embraced  and  retained  almost 
without   an  effort  every  subject  of  human 
knowledge,  and  his  kind  heart  considered 
nothing  as  nnimportant,  which  coiild   in  any 
degree  affect  the  hap])iness  of  a  single  human 
being There  generally  ran  through  his  con- 
versation a  vein  of  easy  pleasantry  nnd  wit. 
His   wit   was   peculiar,   and   predominated 
over  his  humour.     The  consequence  of  this 
was,  tha'  his  combinations,  delicate  and  ori- 
ginal as  they  were   in  a  high   degree,  were 
not    always    such    as    excite    to    laughter. 
Those,  therefore,  who  have  no  standard  of 
wit  but  the  noisy  merriment  it  occasions,  and 
who  cannot  think  it  natural  if  it  does  not  flow 
from  a  highly  excited  state  of  animal  spirits, 
looked  ujmn  his  feats  of  intellect  as  imi)lying 
an  elfort   which  was   not  always  successful ; 
and  it  reciuired  a  more  refined  taste  to  per- 
ceive, that  they  were  in  reality  the  beautiful 
and  altogether  unconstrained  result  of  a  pe- 
culiar conformation  of  intellect.      I  have  been 
a  little  fuller  upon  these  two  points  in  Dr. 
Brown's  character,  because  they  were  some 
times  misapprehended.     I  may  also  here  re- 
mark, that  his  extreme  affability  was  some- 
times ascribed,  by  those  who  would  have 
licen  ready  to  represent  a  colder  and  more 
distant  behaviour  as  indicative  of  pride,  to 
an  affected  politeness,  in  which  the  heart  had 
little  share.     The  very  eontraiy  of  this,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact;  bland  and  kind  as  his 
maimers   were,  his   heart  was  still   kinder  ; 
and  warm  as  were  his  professions  of  friend- 
ship and  attachment,  whenever  he  had  an  op- 
portunity, he  showed  that  he  was  more  ready 
to  do  than  to  say. 

As  an  author,  his  fate  has  been  singular, 
and,  dining  his  own  lifetime,  hard.  Though 
it  was  never  disputed  that  he  had  first-rate 
talents,  none  of  his  works,  while  he  was  alive, 
ever  attained  any  great  pojiularity  ;  and,  in 
the  reviews  of  the  day,  the  name  of  Dr. 
Brown  is  almost  the  only  one  of  any  celebrity 
that  is  never  to  be  found.  As  a  poet  he 
was  peculiarly  unsuccessful.  The  many  con- 
sidered it  to  be  impossible  that  the  subtlest 


opemcd   a  stranger  ;  and  such  was  his  com  •   metaphysician  of  the  age  could  be  a  tolerable 
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poet,  and  paid  no  attention  to  his  produc- 
tions ;  and  the  obscurity  that  common  read- 
ers found  in  many  of  them  tempted  them  to 
endeavour  to  turn  into  ridicule  what  they  did 
not  understand.  It  was,  therefore,  not  very 
safe  to  ex])ress  approbation  of  any  of  the 
poems ;  and  they  had  thus  the  uncommon 
fate  of  being  more  read  and  admired  than 
praised.  Those  who  were  charmed,  did  not 
choose  to  subject  themselves  to  the  ridicule 
of  owning  it.  Thinking  what  the  dull  would 
think,  they  feared  to  praise. 

It  is  only  as  an  elegant  writer,  and  as  a 
metaphysician,  that  the  public  have  been  wil- 
ling to  recognise  Dr.  Brown  ;  and  even  as  a 
metaphysician,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  that  dur- 
ing his  life,  his  fame  was  never  equal  to  his 
merits.  Subtleness  and  acuteness  were  allow- 
ed to  him  at  the  expense  of  his  higher  quali- 
ties. I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  this  to  the  very 
greatness  and  universality  of  his  powers,  and 
am  convinced  that  he  would  have  been  a 
much  greater  favourite  with  the  great  bulk  of 
readers,  had  he,  with  the  same  refinement 
and  eloquence,  been  less  ingenious  and  pro- 
found. But  without  speculating  on  the 
causes  that  prevented  him  from  obtaining 
that  general  popularity  which  he  so  well  de- 
served, and  which  is  now  beginning  to  be 
expressed,  when,  alas  I  it  is  too  late  for  him  ; 
it  may  be  better  to  give  a  view  of  those  ex- 
cellences which  were  but  partially  appreciat- 
ed, so  that  the  honours  which  were  withheld 
from  him  when  he  was  alive  may  not  be  de- 
nied him  now  that  he  is  dead,  and  that  the 
.  aurels  which  can  never  deck  his  brow,  may 
at  least  be  hung  upon  his  hearse,  and  strew- 
ed upon  his  grave. 

In  the  philosophic  love  of  truth,  and  in 
the  patient  investigation  of  it,  Dr.  Brown 
may  be  pronounced  as  at  least  equal,  and  in 
subtlety  of  intellect  and  powers  of  analysis, 
as  superior,  to  any  metaphysician  that  ever 
existed.  Or  if  there  ever  was  any  philoso- 
pher who  might  dispute  with  him  the  palm 
for  any  one  of  these  qualities,  of  this  at  least 
I  am  certain,  that  no  one  ever  combined  them 
all  in  equal  perfection.  The  predominating 
quality  in  his  intellectual  character  was  un- 
questionably his  power  of  analysing — the 
most  necessarj'  of  all  qualities  to  a  metaphy- 
sician. In  itself,  indeed,  it  is  not,  in  how- 
ever high  a  degree  it  may  be  possessed,  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  perfect  metaphysician  ;  but 
it  is  the  most  essential  ingredient  in  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  character.  Without  it,  a 
man  may  make  many  useful  practical  obser- 
vations on  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and 
from  these  he  may  deduce  important  con- 
clusions as  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  as  to 
the  conduct  becoming  a  man  in  the  various 
situations  in  which  he  may  be  placed  ;  but 
this  is  all  that  he  can  do, — he  throws  no  new 
light  upon  the  science  of  mind, — he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  mental  phenomena  as  an 


artist  merely,  and  not  as  a  philosopher.  In 
the  quickness  and  subtlety  of  intellect  of 
w'hich  the  power  of  analysing  is  compounded, 
and  which,  whatever  may  be  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held  by  men  of  merely 
practical  understandings,  are  so  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  philosopher  of  mind,  there 
cannot  be  named,  after  Dr.  Brown,  any  one 
who  can  be  considered  aut  similis  axit  secun- 
dus.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  turn  to  a 
single  page  in  his  writings  that  does  not  con- 
tain some  feat  of  ingenuity.  But  it  was  in 
metaphysics  that  he  turned  this  power  to  most 
account,  and  where  the  results  are  most  as- 
tonishing. States  of  mind  that  had  been 
looked  upon  for  ages  as  reduced  to  the  last 
degree  of  simplicity,  and  as  belonging  to  those 
facts  in  our  constitution  which  the  most 
sceptical  could  not  doubt,  ard  the  most 
subtle  could  not  explain,  he  brought  to  the 
crucible,  and  evolved  from  them  simpler  ele- 
ments. For  the  most  complicated  and  puz- 
zling questions  that  our  mysterious  and  al- 
most inscrutable  nature  presents  to  oiu"  in- 
quiry, he  found  a  quick  and  easy  solution. 
No  intricacy  was  too  involved  for  him  to  un- 
ravel, no  labyrinth  too  mazy  for  him  to  ex- 
plore. The  knot  that  thousands  had  left  in 
despair,  as  too  complicated  for  mortal  hand 
to  undo,  and  which  others,  more  presump- 
tuous, had  cut  in  twain,  in  the  rage  of  baf- 
fled ingenuity,  he  unloosed  with  unrivalled 
dexterity.  The  enigmas  which  a  false  philo- 
sophy had  so  long  propounded,  and  which, 
because  they  were  not  solved,  had  made  vic- 
tims of  many  of  the  finest  and  highest-gifted 
of  our  race,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  unriddl- 
ing- 

A  capacity  for  analysing  like  his  was  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  expected  at  an  earlier  age  of 
the  world.  As  this  is  the  last  quality  that 
displays  itself  in  the  individual,  so  it  is  the 
last  feature  that  is  exhibited  in  the  literature 
of  a  countiy.  No  ancient  nation  probably 
cultivated  letters  sufiiciently  long  to  bring 
them  to  this  point  in  their  intellectual  pro- 
gress. Certain  it  is  that  we  should  look  in 
vain  among  the  ancients  for  any  extraordinary 
display  of  dexterous  analysis.  Had  any  one 
even  arisen  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  his  language  would  have  prevented  the 
full  display  of  his  powers  ;  for  exquisitely 
fitted  as  the  ancient  languages  are  to  convey 
complex  conceptions,  they  want  flexibility 
for  the  nicer  turns  of  thought.  A  history  of 
the  progress  of  the  analytical  capacities  of 
language,  and  a  comparison  of  different  lan- 
guages in  this  respect,  is  a  desideratum  in 
literature.  It  would  throw  much  more  light 
upon  the  intellectual  character  of  nations, 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  mind 
itself,  than  seems  generally  to  be  sup- 
posed. 

Since  the  subject  of  language  has  been  in- 
troduced,  I  may  here  make  a  few  observa" 
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tions  upon  the  use  that  Dr.  Bro\\-n  made  of 
it  ill  his  ])hilo#oi)hical  investigations.  The 
only  real  use  of  abstract  lanpuape,  as  has 
been  seen,  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
truths  of  which  tlie  world  is  already  in  pos- 
session, and  to  give  ])crnianciu"e  to  the  truths 
which  we  ourselves  may  discover.  This 
fact,  however,  obvious  though  it  may  appear, 
has  been  disputed  l)y  almost  all  metaphysical 
philosophers.  Language  lias  been  represent- 
ed by  them  as  the  iiwilrunicnt  of  llioiif/ht ;  and 
indeed,  to  rcail  the  trifling  and  merely  verbal 
disputes  of  many  metaphysicians,  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  often  their  only  instru- 
ment. Dr.  Brown,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  acfpiired  correct  views  of  the  true 
purposes  forwliich  language  is  to  be  employ- 
ed, ami  by  a  habit  of  analysing  every  complex 
term,  escaped  completely  from  what  Bacon 
calls  the  Idola  Fori.  The  habit  to  which  I 
allude  was  a  very  striking  characteristic  of 
his  intellect ;  and  no  account  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  j)hilosopher  would  be  complete,  in 
which  it  was  not  very  particularly  noticed. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  greater 
efficacy  it  gave  to  his  acuteness.  It  derived 
its  origin  doubtless  from  his  great  activity 
and  ingenuity,  and  no  one,  unless  he  had 
these  qualities  in  an  equal  deirree  of  perfec- 
tion, could  arrive  at  the  same  dexterity  and 
power ;  it  therefore  detracts  nothing  from 
the  merits  of  his  discoveries,  to  ascribe  the 
most  important  of  them  to  this  habit.  That 
I  do  not  over-rate  its  influence,  those  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  his  works  will  ad- 
mit, when  they  are  reminded  of  the  words 
Power,  Volition,  Occasional,  Etlicient,  and 
Physical  Causes. — Dr.  Brown  himself  has 
remarked  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition 
of  his  work  on  Cause  and  Ellect,  that  "  The 
very  simplification  of  the  language  itself,  in 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
abstract  relations  of  things,  is  one  of  the 
most  imj)ortaiit  contributions  which  meta- 
physical analysis  is  occasionally  able  to  make 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Physical  Inquiry, — that 
highest  and  noblest  logic,  which,  comjirc- 
hiMidmg  at  once  our  intellectual  nature  and 
every  thing  which  is  known  to  exist,  con- 
siders the  mind  in  all  its  possible  relations 
to  the  species  of  truths  wliieh  it  is  capable 
of  discovering.  To  remove  a  number  of 
cumbrous  words  is,  in  many  cases,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  render  distinctly  visible,  as  it 
were,  to  our  very  glance,  truths  which  they, 
and  I  hey  only,  have  been  for  ages  hiding  froin 
our  view." 

In  these  respects,  the  benefits  Dr. 
Brown  has  conferred  upon  philosophy  are 
inestimable.  He  has  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances simplified  the  language  in  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  abstract  re- 
lations of  things,  and  h(!  hys  removed  and 
explained  many  of  those  words  which,  more 
th.-iii  any  other  cause,  have  had  the  effect 


of  blinding  and  misleading  metaphysicians. 
This,  indeed,  is  his  favourite  organ  in  the 
discovery  and  elucidation  of  truth.  He  does 
not  in  his  reasonings  trust  much  to  analogy, 
nor  to  the  bringing  of  an  individual  example 
under  a  general  rule  ;  nor  does  he  attempt  to 
gain  our  prejudices  on  his  side,  by  addressing 
himself  to  our  pride  of  understanding  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  our  common  sense  on  the 
other — the  usual  methods  of  our  metai>hysi- 
cians.  His  object  is,  by  clearly  defining  his 
terms,  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  from  words  to  things.  This  is  not 
always  perhaps  the  most  agreeable,  but  it  is 
by  far  the  shortest  and  the  surest  road  to 
truth  ;  for  if  we  could  all  look  upon  nature 
herself  with  our  own  eyes,  unbiassed  by  the 
views  that  others  have  taken  of  her,  our 
conclusions  would  seldom  be  erroneous.  In 
metajihysics,  and  indeed  in  all  the  sciences 
where  the  human  mind  is  directly  concern- 
e(j,  the  chief  art  that  we  have  to  learn  is  to 
analyse,  quickly  and  directly,  the  language 
we  employ.  For  explaining  and  teaching 
this  art,  and  for  evincing  its  importance,  I 
know  of  no  works  equal  to  those  of  Dr. 
Brown  ;  and  they  might  be  recommended 
to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  this  art  of 
thinking,  in  the  same  spirit  that  dictated 
the  famous  saying  of  Locke,  "  If  you  wish 
your  son  to  learn  logic,  make  him  read  Chil- 
lingworth." 

To  his  power  of  analysis,  then,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  first  [)lace, 
in  the  view  of  Dr.  Brown's  intellectual  cha- 
racter. But  a  mere  capacity  of  analysing, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  though  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  all  those  who  would 
extend  the  boundaries  of  science  of  any 
description,  and  above  all  of  metaphysical 
science,  is  not  of  itself  suflicient  to  consti- 
tute a  j)hilosopher.  To  form  a  perfect  phi- 
losopher, another  quality  is  necessary;  a 
quality  which,  as  Dr.  ]5rown  has  observed, 
"  sees  through  a  long  train  of  thought  a  dis- 
tant conclusion,  and  separating  at  every 
stage  the  essential  from  the  accessory  cir- 
cumstances, and  gathering  and  combining 
analogies  as  it  proceeds,  arrives  at  length  at 
a  system  of  harmonious  truth.  This  com- 
prehensive energy  is  a  quality  to  which  a- 
cuteness  is  necessary,  but  which  is  not  itself 
necess<irily  im])lied  in  acuteness  ;  or,  rather, 
it  is  a  coml)ination  of  qualities  for  which  we 
have  not  yet  an  exact  name,  but  which 
forms  a  ])eculiar  character  of  genius,  and  is, 
in  truth,  the  very  guiding  spirit  of  all  jihilo- 
sophic  investigation." 

The  idea  is  very  prevalent,  that  this  com- 
prehensive energy,  though  involving  acute- 
ness, is  incomjjatible  with  that  quality  when 
it  exists  in  a  more  than  usual  degree.  And 
it  certainly  has  generally  hai)])enc(l  that  those 
who  have  been  distinguished  for  their  in- 
genuity, hiive  wasted  their  powers  in   un- 
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profitable  displays  of  subtlety,  satisfied  with 
detecting  error,    or  discovering    particular 
truths,  without  arranging  the  result  of  their ; 
analytical  efforts  into  a  regular  system  ;  and 
that  men  of  more  comprehensive  minds  have 
employed  themselves  in  recording  the  more 
obvious  analogies  of  things,  without  attend-  j 
ing    to    their   minor  differences,    in    conse- 
quence of  which  their  arrangements,  how-  i 
ever   practically   useful,    have    been    philo-  ! 
sophically  erroneous  and  liable  to  be  expos- 
ed   by    subtler    intellects.     It  might  easily , 
i)e  shown,  from  the  principles  of  our  nature, ' 
that  this  has   arisen   merely  from  accidental 
causes,  and  that  there  is  no  real  incompati- ' 
bility  between  the  two  qualities.     But  an 
abstract  discussion  of  the  question  is  un- 
necessary :  the  case  of  Dr.  Brown  sets  it  at 
rest.     His  comprehensiveness,  though  not 
equally  remarkable,  was  almost  equally  re-  j 
inarkable  with  his  acuteness.     And  I  recol- 
lect no  philosopher  to  whom,  with  so  much 
justice,  can  be  applied  the  admirable  passage 
in  Bacon,  where,  in  his  address  Ad  Regevi 
Situm,  he  paraphrases  the  sacred  compari- 1 
son  of  the  heart  of  the  king  to  the  sand  of 
the  sea — Cujus  quanquam  massa  prcegrctnclis, ' 
partes  tamen  minutissima ;  sic  mentis  indidit 
Deus  majestati  turn   crasim  plane  mirabi/em, 
qua  cum  maxima  quceque  complectatur,    mini- 
ma tamen  prehendat,    nee  patiatur  effiuere  : 
cum  perdifficile  videatur,  vel  potius  impossibile 
in  natura,  itt  idem  instrumentum   et  grandia  : 
opera  et  pusilla  apte  disponat.  *     It  is  by  the 
union  of  these  two  qualities  that  Dr.  Brown 
may  most  easily  be  distinguished  from  other 
philosophers.     For  example,    he   may  thus 
easily   be   distinguished    from    Smith    and 
Hume.     Smith  had  more,   i)erhaps,    of  the 
comprehensive  quality,  and  Hume  was  near- 
ly as  acute :  but  Smith  was  inferior  in  me- 
taphysical acumen ;  and  Hume,  with  all  his 
ingenuity,  could  not  rear  a  consistent  system.. 
Tire  names  of  Hume  and  of  Smith  may  be 
considered  as  representative  of  two  numerous 
classes  of  philosophers.     There  is  another 
class,  at  the  head  of  whom  may  be  placed 
Dr.   Reid,    who   employ  themselves    chiefly 
in  the  induction   of  facts,  in  the  choice  of 
which  they  are  determined  by  their  practical 
importance  alone,  and  who  scarcely  pay  any 
attention  to  the  relations  that  bind  them  to- 
gether.    From  this  class   Dr.   Browii    may 
be  more  easily  distinguished  than  from  any 
other.     Facts    to    him    had  little  other  in- 
terest, but  as  they  were  to  be  analysed  and 
arranged.    And  his  arrangements  were  made, 
not  according  to  the  accidental  uses,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  essential  properties  of  objects. 
He  valued   truth   for  its   ov.n  sake,  and  no 
accidental  interest  or  temporary  subserviency 
to  particular  purposes  had  any  influence  with 
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him.  He  was,  m  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  man  of  science.  To  this  last  cir- 
cumstance, more,  perhaps,  than  to  any 
other,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  fact,  that  the 
fame  he  has  enjoyed  is  so  little  when  com- 
pared with  the  character  that  has  been  given 
him.  The  great  bulk  of  readers  value  truth, 
at  least  such  truth  as  does  not  interest  their 
passions,  merely  in  reference  to  its  applica- 
tion to  use ;  and  abstract  truth  can  never  be 
very  useful  to  any  one  in  the  intercourse  of 
life,  till  the  progress  of  observation  and  of 
science  brings  remote  relations  frequently 
before  the  view  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
members  of  society.  The  more  subtle  and 
profound,  therefore,  that  a  ])hilosophcr  is, 
if  he  does  not  join  to  his  subtlety  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  intellect  a  practical  under- 
standing, the  more  contracted,  for  a  time, 
must  be  his  fame.  I  am  aware,  accordingly, 
that  my  opinion  as  to  the  rank  that  Dr. 
Brown  holds  among  philoso])hers  must  ap- 
pear to  many  to  be  higher  than  his  merits 
entitle  him  to.  But  I  am  confident,  that 
those  who  are  able  to  judge  for  themselves, 
and  who  will  carefully  compare  the  views  of 
Dr.  Brown  with  the  views  of  the  philoso- 
phers that  preceded  him,  will  ultimately 
confirm  the  decision. 

Such,  then,  were  Dr.  Bro\A'n's  powers 
for  philosophizing.  Next  to  the  powers  of 
a  philosopher  for  discovering  truth,  is  his 
capacity  for  illustrating  it.  I  shall  now, 
therefore,  make  a  few  remaiks  upon  Dr. 
Brown's  style,  understanding  by  that  word 
all  those  qualities  that  are  concerned  in  the 
statement  of  a  doctrine,  or  of  a  system. 

The  circumstance  that  is  most  remark- 
able in  Dr.  Brown's  style  is  the  syiitheticaJ 
manner  in  which  he  states  his  doctrine. 
Though  the  most  analytical  of  all  philoso- 
phers in  his  inquiries  after  truth,  he  is  the 
most  synthetical  in  delivering  the  result  of 
them.  Some  writers  lead  the  reader  to  a 
general  conclusion  by  the  same  jnith  that 
they  themselves  pursued  in  the  discovery. 
They  start  the  doubts  that  at  first  occurred 
to  themselves  ;  they  suggest  the  solutions 
that  satisfied  their  own  minds  ;  and  thus 
tliey  proceed,  appearing  to  follow  rather 
than  lead  their  readers.  But  Dr.  Brown 
pursued  a  method  exactly  contrarj'.  After 
bringing  a  subject,  by  a  cautious  induction 
of  innumerable  particulars,  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  generality,  he  then  opens  it  up  to 
the  reader  in  the  most  systematic  manner, 
presenting  the  separate  truths,  neither  in  the 
relation  in  which  they  suggested  themselves 
to  his  own  mind,  nor  in  the  way  in  which 
they  may  insinuate  themselves  most  easily 
into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  but  in  the  re- 
lation which  they  hold  to  each  other  in  na- 
ture. To  those  who  love  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  this  is  decidedly  the  best  method,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  followed  in 
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nil  scientific  works.  It  inny,  perhaps,  Iiavc  ' 
a  more  imiiivitinp  a])i)euniiice,  but  it  is  not  . 
m  reality  more  dillicult.  There  is  no  royal 
road,  a-s  has  been  observed  a  thousand  times, 
to  science  of  any  kind  ;  if  we  wish  to  have 
a  systematic  view  of  u  subject,  we  must  sub- 
mit to  much  abstract  thinking  ;  and  it  is 
better  to  beirin  with  this  at  once,  than  to 
follow  any  other  method  which  will  only  in 
the  end  lead  us  to  the  point  where  we  ought 
to  have  bejnm,  or  perhaps  satisfy  us  with 
false  or  superficial  views.  An  architect,  to 
have  an  accurate  idea  of  a  fabric,  would  pre- 
fer a  single  view  of  it,  with  a  plan,  on  a  re- 
duced scale,  of  all  its  different  ainirtments, 
their  uses,  juid  mutual  connexions,  to  the 
most  exquisite  collection  of  sketches  from 
different  distances  in  the  most  picturesque 
or  beautiful  points  of  view,  with  an  uncon- 
nected description  of  one  or  two  of  its 
ampler  chambers  and  more  spacious  gal- 
leries. 

This  systematic  method  is  especially  ne- 
cessary  in    metaphysics,    where,    from    the 
evanescent  nature  of  the  o])jccts  of  our  at- 
tention, we  are  apt  to  be  satisfied  with  vague 
and  undefined  ideas.     But  though  it  may  l)e 
the  most  philosophical,  it  is  by  no   means 
the  most  likely  to  be  popular ;  and  accord- 
ingly ver)'  different  ])lans  have  been  followed 
by  our  most  celebrated  meta])hysicians.    Mr. 
Stewart,  for  example,  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  abstract  disquisition,  introduces  innumer- 
able illustrations.      When    Hume   states   a 
new  doctrine,  he  opens  his  subject  much  in 
the  same  way  that  he  would  in  conversation 
with  a  friend  ;  he  adduces  instances  to  sti- 
mulate and  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  reader ; 
and  he  uses  not  merely  the  familiar  phrases 
of  conversation,  but  abounds  also  in  those 
rd|)id  transitions,  those  frequent  repetitions, 
those  varied  representations,  that  would  do 
better  in  society  than  philosoj)hical  discus- 
sion.    Smith  is   much  more   systematical ; 
but  he  too  often  introduces  his  illustrations 
in  such  abundance  that  we  forget,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  subordinate  details,  the  general 
doctrine  he  is  insistnig  upon.      The  ])eculi- 
arities  which  I  have  mentioned,  form,  to  the 
great  bulk  of  readers,  the  chief  charm    of 
ther.c    writers.     Few  minds    are    fitted    for 
relishing   metaphysics,    and    most    of   those 
who  read  our  popular  meta])hysical  writers, 
derive  the  greater  part  of  their  delight,  not 
from  the  abstract  doctrines  they  contain,  but 
from  the  |)ractical  remarks,  the  ])recepts  of 
conduct,  and  the  delineations  of  character, 
whii'h  occur  in  such  abuiidanre  as   to  afford 
sullicienr  exercise  to  the  mind,  without  any 
very    close    reference    to    the    doctrines    in 
question.     Dr.  Browns  writings  abound  in 
these  beauties  ;  but  they  are  introduced  in 
such  a  manner,  that  no  one  who  reads  mere- 
ly to  piLss  an  idle  hour,  will  have  any  great 
pleasure  in  them ;  for  they  arc  never  intro- 


duced for  their  own  sake,  but  merely  as  the 
best  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  he  is  main- 
taining. Accordingly,  though  in  some  cases 
his  illustrations  are  as  numerous  as  those  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  and  though  they  are  scarcely 
less  classical  and  elegant,  still  the  circum- 
stance most  prominent  in  them  is  their  re- 
lation to  the  great  whole.  The  mind  of  the 
indolent  reader  is  not  allowed  to  rest  u])on 
the  subordinate  details  without  any  reference 
to  the  truths  that  go  before,  and  the  truths 
that  are  to  follow.  Though  there  is  never 
wanting  what  will  delight  the  refined  taste 
and  the  generous  heart,  still  the  predomi- 
nating jjleasure  must  be  that  which  residts 
from  the  perception  of  relation  ;  and  where 
aiiy  one  is  not  capable  of,  or  does  not  relish 
this  pleasure,  the  works  of  Dr.  Brown  can 
be  but  inii)erfectly  estimated  by  him. 

This  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Brown's  style  adds 
much  to  the  precision  and  satisfactoriness  of 
his'  reasonings.  In  Mr.  Stewart's  writings, 
example  follows  example  in  beautiful  and 
slow  succession.  This,  however,  does  not 
always  add  to  the  perspicuity  of  his  style,  or 
to  the  conclusiveness  of  his  reasonings  ;  for 
the  discnnsive  powers  are  lulled  asleep  a- 
midst  the  pleasing  excitation  of  the  other 
faculties.  But  the  more  examples  Dr. 
Brown  gives,  the  clearer  do  his  doctrines 
become,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  different  parts  being  that  which 
our  attention  is  always  chiefiy  directed  to ; 
just  as  the  strength  of  a  bridge  is  increased 
by  every  addition  of  weight.  The  same 
objection  that  has  been  made  to  the  works 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  cannot  be  urged  against 
those  of  Mr.  Hume,  as  his  illustrations  are 
seldom  such  as  to  mislead  by  interesting  the 
feelings.  His  defect  lies  in  his  inability,  or 
in  his  unwillingness,  to  state  his  views  syste- 
matically. He  trusts  little  to  the  acuteness, 
and  nothing  to  the  comprehensiveness,  of 
the  reader;  he  therefore  illustrates  every 
position,  and  repeats  it  in  a  thousand  varied 
forms.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  per- 
using any  of  his  speculations,  we  think  we 
have  a  clciU-  conception  of  his  doctrines,  but 
when  we  come  to  the  termination,  we  find 
it  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  summary  view 
of  what  we  have  been  reading.  But  Dr. 
Brown  himself  never  loses,  or  allows  us  to 
lose,  the  general  in  the  |)arlicular.  In  this 
way,  though  it  requires  a  greater  effort  to 
conqirehend  any  single  passage,  yet,  when 
once  understood,  it  is  infinitely  clearer,  and 
nsore  easily  remembered.  Hume  carries  us 
through  a  tract  of  country,  showing  us,  at 
every  stej),  distinctly  the  way  before  u:^,  and 
amusing  us  with  new  views  and  charming 
prospects.*  But  when  we  come  to  the  end 
of  our  journey,  we  find  that  our  progress  has 
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been  little  or  nothing.  We  were  never  at 
any  great  distance  from  the  point  at  which 
we  started.  W'e  have  been  traversing  mere- 
ly a  confined  spot,  and  even  of  it  we  have 
had  only  many  beautiful  glimpses,  but  no 
commanding  \iew.  Stewart,  again,  presents 
us  with  a  wider  and  nobler  prospect,  more 
beautifid  in  itself,  and  richer  in  local  associ- 
ations. There  is  every  thing  to  delight  the 
eye,  the  ear,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart. 
But  the  masses  of  shade,  magnificent  though 
their  effect  often  be,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  greater  than  its  trans- 
parency, leave  the  features  often  obscure, 
and  the  outline  ill-defined.  Dr.  Brown 
conjures  up  a  scene  where  there  are  as  many 
beautiful  sights  and  sounds,  but  they  are  all 
in  one  mighty  prospect,  and  lovely  as  the 
separate  parts  are,  our  attention  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  relative  position  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  com-se  of  the  rivers. 
He  leads  us,  too,  through  cliissic  ground, 
and  over  spots  that  have  been  dignified  by 
acts  of  heroism  and  virtue.  Still,  however, 
we  are  continually  reminded,  that  it  is  the 
great  outlines  of  the  landscape  which  we 
have  to  do  with,  and  not  with  its  individual 
charms  ;  and  while  our  admiration  is  excited 
for  those  who,  on  the  noble  fields  of  free- 
dom, bled  for  their  hiends  and  their  beloved 
countr)',  we  are  never  allowed  to  forget  that 
oiu-  present  object  with  these  noble  scenes 
is  only  as  parts  of  the  great  and  magnificent 
landscape  whose  features  we  are  to  trace. 

Next  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of 
bringing  forward  his  doctrines,  is  the  pre- 
cision of  his  style.  He  not  only  brings  out 
the  idea,  but  the  very  shade  of  the  idea. 
He  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader,  but  goes  on  limiting  and  explain- 
ing his  terms  and  his  positions,  till  his  doc- 
trines stand  forth  with  every  outline  clearly 
defined,  and  every  feature  finished  with  la- 
borious exactness.  For  this  jiurpose  his  style 
is  eminently  abstract.  It  is  not,  however, 
abstract,  from  being  the  translation  of  his 
ideas  into  the  language  of  a  system,  which 
is  too  often  the  characteristic  of  metaphysical 
writers  ;  neither  is  it  like  the  abstractness 
of  those,  who,  when  they  have  to  do  with 
a  subtle  idea,  use  a  geneial  or  philosophic 
term,  which  does  little  more  than  direct  the 
mind  of  the  reader  into  the  proper  channel, 
and  is  loose  and  deficient  in  precision  from 
its  very  abstractness  :  his  style  is  abstract, 
from  his  stripping  his  language  of  all  those 
words  that  conjure  up  ideas  or  feelings  merely 
conventional,  and  by  his  using  a  language  of 
the  same  kind  that  we  use  in  Algebra,  which 
is  perfectly  general  in  its  own  nature,  but, 
from  the  signs  by  which  it  is  connected,  is 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  precise. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  style  of 
Dr.  Brown,  arising  from  the  great  activity 
and  quickness  of  his  mind.     This  takes  away 


what  is  called  repose  fi-om  his  composition. 
Every  sentence — every  clause — every  term, 
is  instinct  with  life.  "  The  pauses  of  his  elo- 
cpience,"  to  apply  to  him  a  criticism  that 
has  been  made  on  the  style  of  another  emi- 
nent writer,  "  is  filled  up  by  ingenuity.  No- 
thing plain  is  left  in  the  comiiosition." 
Amidst  the  great  activity  of  all  his  faculties, 
however,  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  his 
power  of  analysis  has  still  the  ascendency, 
and  gives  a  colour  to  all  his  other  powers. 
Many  writers  show  equal  activity  of  intellect ; 
but  as  it  takes  a  different  direction,  the  effect 
is  altogether  different.  Some  accumulate  il- 
lustration upon  illustration — they  clothe  the 
same  idea  in  different  language — they  repeat 
it  with  increased  emphasis — they  show  it  in 
different  lights — they  shed  upon  it  the  reflect- 
ed lustre  of  analogous  truths — they  adoni  it 
with  wit,  and  in  a  thousand  different  ways 
amuse  and  relax  the  mind  of  the  reader.  But 
Dr.  Brown  is  wholly  employed  in  defining 
and  limit'ing  his  positions.  Having  once 
found  out  the  best  point  in  which  any  doc- 
trine can  be  sho^^^l,  he  confines  the  view  to 
that  alone,  and  his  activity  is  exerted  to  re- 
move every  obstacle  that  may  prevent  us 
from  seeing  it  in  that  light.  As  we  observ- 
ed before,  he  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader,  he  is  constantly  employed 
in  filling  up  eveiy  part,  and  tmsts  nothing  to 
a  general  outline.  His  taste,  his  genius,  and 
his  wit,  are  in  constant  exercise  ;  but  they 
are  all  under  the  direction  of  his  reasoning 
faculty — they  are  employed  solely  to  convey 
more  vivid  and  more  precise  ideas  of  the 
great  doctrine.  In  this  way,  it  is  obvious 
that  his  \vritings  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out a  constant  exertion  of  mind,  similar  in  its 
nature  to  that  made  by  the  author  himself. 
To  most  readers  this  is  too  great  an  exac- 
tion. They  delight  to  repose  in  generalities. 
The  minor  shades  of  difference  appear  unim- 
portant to  them.  When  their  attention  is 
called  to  them,  they  lose  sight  of  the  princi- 
pal distinctions.  It  has  thus  always  been  the 
fate  of  subtle  writers,  that  they  appear  to  the 
great  bulk  of  readers  incorrect.  People  do 
not  believe,  because  they  cannot  put  them- 
selves to  the  trouble  of  comprehending;  and 
it  may  be  asserted  without  a  paradox,  that 
Dr.  Bro^Ti  would  have  produced  a  greater 
effect,  had  he  shown  less  talent,  and  that  his 
reasoning  appears  to  many  inconclusive,  be- 
cause he  has  left  it  altogether  unanswerable. 
As  a  foil  to  so  many  and  so  great  excel- 
lences, it  may  be  allowed,  that  Dr.  Brown  oc- 
casionally shows  a  preference  of  what  is  subtle 
to  what  is  useful,  and  is  sometimes  more  in- 
genious than  solid.  His  style  is  too  abstract, 
and  his  illustrations  are  not  always  introduc- 
ed in  the  manner  that  might  give  them  most 
effect.  Many  quaintnesses  both  of  thought 
and  expression  are  to  be  found  in  his  writ* 
ings.     His  sentences  are  often  long,  some* 
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times  invo'.vcil ;  and  there  is  an  occasional  ob- 
scurity, arising  from  liis  anxiety  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  misapprehension.  He  had  a 
perfect  mastery  over  laiijjuagc  ;  but  some- 
times he  lessens  the  effect,  by  showing  tiiat 
he  has  this  mastery.  He  too  often,  perhaps, 
uses  a  word  in  an  unex])erte(i  sense,  and  then, 
by  an  analysis,  shows  that  the  application  is 
iust :  a  species  of  exquisite  but  quaint  refine- 
ment that  he  learned  fron)  the  younirer  Pliny. 
His  diction,  however,  is  idiomatic  and  pure 
to  a  degree  that  is  seldom  attained  by  Scotch 
writers.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  general, 
that  simplicity  is  the  quality  in  which  he  is 
most  deficient,  as  subtlety  is  that  in  which  he 
most  excels. 

To  these  remarks  upon  Dr.  Brown's  char- 
acter, most  of  which  were  written  soon  after  his 
death,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add.  All  that 
was  then  said,  as  to  his  being  the  first  of  mo- 
dern metaphysicians,  has  been  confirmed  by  I 
publico])inioninamannerthat  Icouldnothave 
anticipated  ;  the  reception  of  his  Lectures  has 
been  favourable  to  a  degree  of  which,  in  me- 
taphysical works,  there  is  no  parallel  ;*  and 


•  To  the  approbation  which  has  been  so  generally 
expressed  by  the  public,  there  has  been  one  exception, 
anil  only  one,  deserving  the  name,  and  that  too  from 
a  quarter  whence  least  of  all  it  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

It  was  my  orifiinal  intention  not  to  make  the  re- 
motest allusion  to  this  subject.  But  it  has  been  re- 
pe.itedly  urged  upon  me,  that,  not  to  notice  the  at- 
tack, would  have  the  appearance  of  submitting  to  it  as 
Just,  and  that  a  [eqarJ  both  to  my  own  character  and 
still  more  to  that  of  the  illustrious'subjcct  of  this  bio- 
erapliy,  required  that  it  should  be  met  openly  and 
fully. 

Had  my  own  feelings  as  an  individual,  only  been 
concemcti,  I  should  not  have  been  induced  to  depait 
from  my  original  purpose  of  silence;  for,  sincere 
though  my  respect  is  for  many  of  the  qualities  of  the 
eminent  mdividual  refcrre<l  to,  1  can  well  bear  his 
censure,  when  I  consider  how  it  was  incurred,  and  with 
whom  it  is  shared. 

To  the  wishes  of  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Brown,  how- 
ever, I  am  anxious  to  pay  every  attention,  but  I  trust 
that  upon  consiiU'ration  tliey  may  agree  with  me  that 
it  would  be  incxpe<lient  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
upon  the  subject.  Had  an  atte  iipt  been  made  to  re- 
fute any  of  Dr.  Brown's  more  im))ortant  doctrines,  the 
case  would  have  been  otherwise.  Hut  the  mere  ex- 
pre-sion  of  unfavourable  cpinion,  froin  however  re 
»iK-cted  a  quarter,  maybe  left  without  argument  to  the 
decision  of  the  public,  especially  when  that  oi)inion  is 
neutralized  by  the  ditl'erent  statements  which  had  previ- 
ously come  from  the  same  pen.  Besides,  upon  an  occa- 
sion like  thcpresent,  1  feel  myself  Ixiund  to  follow  what 
I  conceive  would  have  been  Or.  Brown's  own  wishes. 
And  I  am  certain  that  if  he  could  have  believed  it  pos- 
sible that  such  an  attack  could  have  come  from  such  an 
individual,  his  regard  for  his  own  reputation  as  a  phi- 
Irwiphi  r  would  have  been  forgotten  in  his  concern  for 
the  moral  fame  of  his  friend,  and  his  most  anxious 
desire  woulil  have  been,  that  a  veil  should  be  drawn 
over  the  subject  for  ever. 

The  la.«t  nason  is  p.iramount  with  me,  and  I  rejoice 
that  it  allows  me  to  dismiss  a  tonic  so  truly  painful. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  jealousies  of  authors  may  afford 
Jcsitimatc  matter  for  amusement  and  ridicule;  but 
where,  (»■  circum-tlnncet  sn  Mcrnl,  there  has  been  such 
a  melancholy  departure  from  that  dignified  Ixnignity 
of  tcmp<r,  and  that  generous  approval  of  kindred 
genius  which  had  been  exhibited  on  all  former  ocea- 
(ions,  consecratmg  a  griat  name  to  our  veneration, 
and  shedding  a  mild  lustre  upon  the  severest  pursuits 
of  sciince,  there  is  room  for  nothing  but  mortification 
and  regret. 

U  ho  would  not  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be, 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Attictu  were  he  ? 


his  virtues  as  a  mat'  are  almost  nniversallj' 
allowed  to  be  in  beautiful  accordance  with 
his  talents  as  a  philosojiher. 

Dr.  Brown's  character  as  a  philosophei 
will  chiefly  rest  upon  his  Lectures.  The  best 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held 
by  the  public,  is  the  circumstance  of  the  pre- 
sent edition  being  already  called  for.  In  my 
more  detailed  account  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Brown,  I  have  given  a  brief  out- 
line of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  contributions  to  the  Philosojihy 
of  Mind,  which  his  Lectures  contain,  and 
ventured  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
differ  from  him  in  some  subordinate  particu- 
lars. I  may  perliajis  take  some  ojiportunity 
of  extendii>g  my  remarks,  and  though  I  may 
have  occasion  to  add  some  limitations  to  my 
expression  of  agreement  in  his  doctrines,  I 
shall  have  no  limitation  to  make  of  my  admi- 
ration for  his  wonderful  genius.  The  limits 
wjthin  which  I  am  obliged  in  this  Preface  to 
confine  myself,  jirevents  me  from  entering  at 
all  upon  the  subject. 

I  shall  merely  state  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent volume,  that  there  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  that  about  seventy  of  the  lec- 
tures were  written  during  the  first  year  of  Dr. 
Brown's  professorship,  and  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  lectures  in  the  following  season. 

In  going  over  his  lectures  the  following 
year,  his  own  surprise  was  great  to  find  that 
he  could  make  but  little  improvement  upon 
them  He  could  account  for  it  in  no  other 
way  than  by  his  mind  having  been  in  a  state 
of  very  powerful  excitement.  As  he  con- 
tinued to  read  the  same  lectures  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  they  were  printed  from  his  ma- 
nuscript exactly  as  he  wrote  them,  without 
addition  or  retrenchment.!     Every  second 


t  In  his  preliminary  lecture,  after  his  appointment, 
he  introduced,  as  is  usual  in  such  eases,  some  remarks 
respecting  the  cireumstances  of  his  appearance,  and  the 
character  of  his  predecessors,  which,  not  being  applic- 
able but  in  the  first  lecture  after  an  appointment,  were, 
in  the  succeeding  years,  laid  aside.  These  remarks, 
though  they  could  not  with  propriety  be  introduced 
into  the  lectures,  are  well  worthy  of  being  preserved, 
and  1  am  happy  in  being  able  to  present  them  to  the 
reader. 

"  Two  of  the  most  illustrious  of  my  predecessors 
are  vet  alive.  One  of  them,  long  retired  from  aca- 
demic labours,  in  the  enjovmcnt  of  a  repose  dignified 
by  old  age,  .nnd  virtue,  and  literary  clory,  is  known 
to  vou,  perhaps,  onlv  as  an  author.  Yet  trie  historian 
of  Home,  and  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Civil  Society, 
has  not  truste<l  his  glory  to  those  works  alone.  In 
consigning  his  fame  to  posteritv,  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  his  labours  in  this  place  ;  and,  ill  his  System  of 
Moral  and  Political  I'hilosophv,  has  given  to  the 
world  a  splendid  memorial  of  his  aeaileniic  eminence. 
Of  the  impression,  however,  which  his  lectures  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  them,  and  of 
the  consequent  interest  which  they  attracted  to  his 
subject,  I  can  speak  only  from  the  report  of  his  friends 
and  pupils. 

"  It  is  not  so  with  his  illustrious  successor,  now  un- 
fortunately retired  from  the  active  exertions  of  that 
chair  which  he  so  long  and  so  gloriously  filled.  Of  all 
which  he  was  in  this  place,  I  can  speak  from  more 
than  report,— from  those  feelings  which  I  have  shared 
in  common  with  his  whole  auditory,  and  which  many 
of  you,  probably,  have  had  the  happiness  to  partakf. 
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page  was  originally  left  blank,  and  many 
of  these  alternate  pages  were  afterwards 
filled  with  new  matter.  The  manuscript 
•jontains  numerous  interlineations  ;  some- 
times even  four  lines  are  to  be  found  between 
those  which  were  originally  written,  though 
these  were  not  at  a  considerable  distance.  Not- 
withstanding this,  they  are  written  with  such 
distinctness,  that  it  is  believed  that  after  much 
care  and  attention  this  edition  is  printed  al- 
most verbatim  et  literatim.  As  the  lectures 
were  not  prepared  for  the  press,  they  do  not 
appear  without  some  of  the  disadvantages  of 
posthumous  publications.  There  is  an  awk- 
wardness in  some  of  the  forms  of  expression 
that  iinmediately  presents  itself  to  the  eye  ; 
though  even  this  has  a  certain  value,  as  af- 
fording evidence  of  perfect  genuineness. 
The  recapitulatoiT  statements  also,  being  in- 
tended for  the  convenience  of  the  auditors 
for  whom  the  lectures  were  prepared,  are  not 
always  to  be  found  where  the  nature  of  the 
subject  might  suggest.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  style  occasionally  bears  the  marks  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  author  was 
placed  ;  and  the  want  of  the  benefit  of  notes 
may  sometimes  be  experienced.  Some 
other  imperfections  might  perhaps  be  men- 


tioned, but  they  are  all  of  mmor  importance, 
and  do  not  in  any  degree  affect  the  essential 
excellences.  Indeed,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  work  appears, 
it  is  matter  of  admiration  that  the  defects 
should  be  so  trivial ;  and  that  lectures,  pos- 
sessing so  great  and  varied  merits,  should 
have  been  printed  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  prepared  for  the  purjjoses  of  academi- 
cal instruction,  without  requiring  any  altera- 
tion, is  altogether  without  a  parallel.  For 
metaphysical  acuteness,  profound  and  liberal 
views,  refined  taste,  varied  learning,  and  phi- 
losophical eloquence,  all  under  the  guidance 
of  a  spirit  breathing  the  purest  philanthropy 
and  piety,  they  may  challenge  comparison 
with  any  work  that  was  ever  published  ;  and 
though  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Brown  may  re- 
gret that  they  should  not  have  received  his 
last  corrections,  the  circumstance  is  of  little 
real  importance  either  to  their  value  or  to  his 
own  fame  ;  for  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  that 
even  in  their  present  form  they  will  always 
,  continue  asplendidmonumentofDr.  Brown's 
academical  exertions,  and  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  valuable  accessions  that  was  ever 
made  to  the  Philosophy  of  Mind. 


It  is  impossible  for  me — if,  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  my  own  feelings 
— it  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget  the  time  when  1  sat 
where  you  now  sit,  and  when  all  the  wonders  and  all 
the  delights  of  intellectual  philosophy  were  first  re- 
vealed to  me,  by  that  luminous  reason,  which  could 
have  given  perspicuity  even  to  the  obscurest  science, 
and  that  eloquence,  which  must  have  rendered  any 
science  delightful. 

"  There  is  in  every  bosom  some  love  of  truth,  as 
there  is  a  love  of  light  in  ever\-  eye  that  is  capable  of 
vision.  But  the  permanent  effect  of  indifference,  or 
zealous  interest,  which  truth  produces  in  the  mind, 
depends  as  much  on  the  mode  in  which  knowledge  is 
communicated,  as  on  the  knowledge  itself.  In  this 
respect,  science  is  truly  like  that  common  sunshine, 
to  which  it  has  been  so  often  compared.  It  is  not  in 
the  mere  intensity  of  light  that  the  charm  consists. 
The  chief  enchantment  is  in  the  diversity  of  colours 
into  which  it  flows,  aclominff  eyeiy  object  which  it  en- 
ables us  to  perceive.  And  though  it  would  have  been 
no  small  blessing  of  nature  to  nave  poured  light  on 
the  eye  of  man,  though  all  had  been  ojie  wliitenas, 
distinguishing  objects  only  as  more  or  less  brilliant,  how 
much  more  gracious  is  her  bounty,  when  she  spreads, 
in  inexhaustible  profusion  of  tints,  her  innumerable 
blossoms  at  our  feet, — when  she  can  bid  us  look  to  the 
valley,  and  the  rock,  and  the  forest,  and  the  ocean, 
and  the  heavens,  and  enjoy,  iu  all  its  magnificent  varie- 
ties, that  radiance,  from  which,  in  its  undivided  splen- 
dour, the  eye  must  soon  have  turned  away,  with 
weariness  and  pain. 

"  In  this  happy  art,  of  throwing,  on  every  subject 
which  he  treated,  not  light  alone,  but  those  colours 
which  render  light  itself  enchanting,  Mr.  Stewart  was 
eminently  successful.  Yet  the  great  merit  of  his  lec- 
tures was  something  more  than  this.  It  was  not  the 
mere  statement  of  a  series  of  truths  in  most  lucid  or- 
der, and  the  decoration  of  these  with  a  rich  and  varied 
profusion  of  imagery  and  appropriate  expression,  but 
an  eloquence  of  a  higher  kind ;  that  eloquence  of  emo- 
tion, the  most  animating  because  itself  the  most  ani- 
mated, to  which  genius  indeed  is  necessary,  but  which 
genius  alone  is  incapable  of  producing.  There  are 
many  most  profound  reasoners,  who  lay  down  their 


series  of  arguments  so  demonstratively,  and  yet  so 
coldly,  that  our  assent,  which  we  cannot  withhold 
from  them,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  reluctant ;  and 
there  are  many  inost  ingenious  rhetoricians  who  know 
how  to  adorn  whatever  they  write  or  sav,  with  orna- 
ments so  rich  and  so  faultless,  that  we  almost  feel  it  a 
sort  of  injustice  not  to  be  delighted  with  them,  and 
who  want  nothing  to  prove  them  truly  eloquent,  but 
the  sympathy  of  those  whom  they  address.  Far  dif- 
ferent was  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Stewart.  Even  in 
treating  of  subjects  abstract  and  severe  in  themselves, 
it  made  itself  truly  felt,  as  elugnence  of  the  heart.  It 
did  not  merely  convince  of  truth,  but  it  impressed 
with  the  conviction.  It  assimilated,  while  the  magic 
lasted,  every  mind  to  its  own'ardour,  ar.d  thus  pro- 
ducing that  philosophic  spirit,  which  is  better  than 
philosophy,  led  the  mind  be\ond  the  mere  acqui- 
escence of  the  moment,  to  dwell  on  the  subjects  which 
it  loved,  and  examine  and  discover  for  itself. 

"  On  the  loss  which  you  have  suffered,  and  which  the 
University  has  suffered,  by  the  retirement  of  my  illustri- 
ous colleague,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  But  there  is 
some  comfort  in  thinking  that  he  is  not  wholly  lost  to 
us;  that  in  his  retirement  he  will  continue  that  great 
office  of  instruction,  which  he  began  and  prosecuted 
so  indefatigably  in  this  place  ;  and  that,  in  his  writings, 
we  shall  still  be  partakers  of  all  that  eloquence  which 
outlives  the  moment. 

'■  In  the  perusal  of  the  works,  with  which  his  lei- 
sure cannot  fail  to  enrich  us,  you  may  truly  conceive 
yourselves  as  listening  to  him  still;  not  indeed  in  a 
narrow  auditory,  but  with  that  great  audience  of  man- 
kind, in  which,  from  the  lone  series  of  generations 
that  are  yet  to  exist,  patriots  and  philosophers  are  listen- 
ing with  you,  inspired  and  animated  to  virtue  by  the 
same  truths,  with  which  he  instructs,  and  warms,  and 
purifies  his  contemporaries.  '  Neque  enim  debet  operi- 
bus  ejus  obesse,  quod  vivit.  An  si  inter  eos  quos 
nunquam  vidim.us  floruisset,  non  solum  libros  ejus, 
\erumetiam  imagines  conquireremus,  ejusdem  nunc 
honor  pra^sentis  et  gratia  quasi  satietate  langutscet  ? 
.^t  hoc  pravura  malignumque  est,  non  admirari  homi- 
nein  admiratione  dignissimum,  quia  videre,  alioqui, 
audire,  complecti,  nee  laudare  tantum,  verum  etiam 
amare  contingit-' " 
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LECTURE  I.— (Introduction.) 


Gentlemen, 

The  subject,  on  which  Ave  are  about  to  en- 
ter, and  which  is  to  engage,  I  trust,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  your  attention  for  many 
months,  is  i'nc  Pliilosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
—not  that  speculative  and  passive  philosophy 
only,  which  inquires  into  the  nature  of  our  in- 
tellectual part,  and  the  mysterious  connexion 
of  this  with  the  body  which  it  animates,  but 
that  practical  science,  which  relates  to  the  du- 
ties, and  the  hopes,  and  the  great  destiny  of 
man,  and  which,  even  in  analyzing  the  powers 
of  his  understanding,  and  tracing  all  the  vai'i- 
ous  modifications  of  which  it  is  individually  sus- 
ceptible, views  it  chiefly  as  a  general  instru- 
ment of  good — an  instrument  by  which  he 
may  have  the  dignity  of  co-operating  with  his 
beneficent  Creator,  by  spreading  to  others  the 
knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  happiness  which  he 
is  qualified  at  once  to  enjoy  and  to  difl'use. 

"  Philosoph)',"  says  Seneca,  "  is  not  formed 
for  artificial  show  or  delight.  It  has  a  higher 
office  than  to  free  idleness  of  its  languor^  and 
\vear  away  and  amuse  the  long  hours  of  a  day. 
It  is  that  which  forms  and  fashions  the  soul, 
which  gives  to  life  its  disposition  and  order, 
which  points  out  what  it  is  our  duty  to  do, 
what  it  is  our  duty  to  omit.  It  sits  at  the 
helm,  and,  in  a  sea  of  perils,  directs  the  course 


of  those  who  are  wandering  tlu-ough  the  waves." 
"  Non  est  philosophia  populare  artificium,  nee 
ostentationi  paratum  ;  non  in  verbis  sed  in  re- 
bus est.  Nee  in  hoc  adhibetur  ut  aliqua  ob- 
lectatione  consumatiu:  dies,  ut  dematur  otio 
nausea.  Animum  format  et  fabricat,  vitam 
disponit,  actiones  regit,  agenda  et  omittenda 
demonstrat,  sedet  ad  gubemaculum,  et  per  an- 
cipitia  fluctuantium  dirigit  cursum."* 

Such,  unquestionably,  is  the  great  practical 
object  of  all  philosophy.  If  it  increase  the  hap- 
piness and  \irtue  of  human  kind,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  fulfilled,  to  human  beings,  the 
noblest  of  earthly  ends.  The  greatness  of  this 
primary  object,  however,  perhaps  fixed  too  ex- 
clusively the  attention  of  the  moral  inquirers 
of  antiquity,  who,  in  considering  man  as  capa- 
ble of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  in  forming 
nice  and  subtle  distinctions  as  to  his  supreme 
good,  and  the  means  by  which  he  might  at- 
tain it,  seem  almost  to  have  neglected  the  con- 
sideration of  his  intellectual  nature,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  mere  physical  science.  Hence  it  hap- 
I)cns,  that,  while  the  systems  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy exhibit,  in  many  instances,  a  dignity  of 
moral  sentiment  as  high,  or  almost  as  high,  as 
the  imassisted  reason  of  man  could  be  supposed 
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to  rc;iih,  ami  the  defeuts  of  whiih  \vc  perhaps  1  an  entity  or  a  quiddity  ?  and  whether  we  sliouid 


discover  only  by  the  aid  of  that  purer  light, 
wliich  was  not  indulged  to  tliem,  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  left  us  a  sinj^le  analysis 
of  the  complex  phenoniciia  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. By  some  of  them,  indeed,  especially  by 
the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics,  much  dialectic  sub- 
tlety wius  employed  in  distinctions,  that  may 
seem  at  first  to  involve  such  an  analysis  ;  but 
even  these  distinctions  were  verbal,  or  little 
more  thai\  verbal.  The  analytical  investiga- 
tion of  the  mind,  in  all  its  complexity  of  per- 
ceptions, and  thoughts,  and  emotions,  Wiis  re- 
se^^•ed  to  form  almost  a  new  science  in  the 
com])rehcnslve  philosophy  of  far  later  years. 

If,  however,  during  the  flourishing  periods  of 
Greek  and  Roman  letters,  this  intellectual  ana- 
lysis was  little  cultivated,  the  department  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind  which  relates  to  prac- 
tical ethics,  was  enriched,  as  I  have  said,  by 
moral  speculations  the  most  sj)lendid  and  sub- 
lime. In  those  ages,  indeed,  and  in  coun- 
tries in  which  no  revealed  will  of  Heaven  had 
pointed  out  and  sanctioned  one  unerring  rule 
of  right,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  to 
those  who  were  occupied  in  endeavouring  to 
trace  and  ascertain  such  a  rule  in  the  moral  na- 
ture of  man,  all  other  mental  inquiries  should 
have  seemed  comparatively  insignificant.  It 
is  even  pleasing  thus  to  find  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  inquiries  regarded  as  truly  the 
most  important,  and  minds  of  the  highest  ge- 
nius, in  reflecting  on  their  o^\^l  constitution, 
so  richly  diversified  and  adorned  A\ith  an  al- 
most infinite  variety  of  forms  of  thought,  dis- 
covering nothing,  in  all  this  splendid  variety, 
soworthyof  invcstig-ation,  as  the  conduct  which 
it  is  fitting  for  man  to  pursue. 

Rut  another  period  was  soon  to  follow,  a  pe- 
riod in  which  ages  of  long  and  dreary  ignorance 
were  to  be  followed  by  ages  of  futile  labour,  as 
long  and  dreary.     No  bcixutiful  moral  specuhi- 
tions  were  then  to  compensate  the  poverty  of  in- 
tellectual science.    But  morality,  and  even  reli- 
gion itself,  were  to  be  degraded,  as  little  more 
than  technical  tenns  of  a  cold  and  unmeaning 
logic.     The  knowledge  of  our  mental  frame 
was  then,  indeed,  professedly  cultivated  nith 
most  assiduous  zeal ;  and   if  much  technical 
phraseology,  and  much  contention,  were  sufii- 
cient  to  constitute  or  elaborate   science,  that 
Bssiduo\is  zeal  might  well  deserve  to  have  been 
rewarded  with  so  honourable  a  name.     But 
what  reasonable  hope  of  a  ])rogTess  tndy  scien- 
tific could  be  formed,  when  to  treat  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind  was  to  treat  of  every  thing  but 
of  the  mind  and  its  affections  ;  when  some  of 
the  mo>t  imjiortant  questions,  with  respect  to 
it,  wen-,  Whether  its  essence  were  distinct  from 
its  exufence?    whether   its    essence   therefore 
might  subsist,  when   it  had  no  actual  cj-ist- 
ence  ?  and  what  were  all  the  qualities  inherent 
in  it  as  a  noncntilij  ?  In  morals,  whether  ethics 
were  an  art  or  a  science?  whether,  if  the  mind 
huA  freedom  of  choice,  tliis  independent  will  be 


say,  with  a  dozen  sehoolnu-n,  that  virtue  is 
good,  because  it  has  intrinsic  goodness,  or, 
with  a  dozen  more,  that  it  has  this  intiinsic 
goodness,  because  it  is  good  ? 

In  natural  theolog)-,  (jucstions  of  equal  mo- 
ment were  contested  with  equal  keenness  and 
subtlety  ;  but  they  related  less  to  the  Deity,  of 
whose  natiu-e,  transcendent  as  it  is,  the  whole 
universe  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degix'e 
a  faint  revelation,  than  to  those  spiritual  mi- 
nisters of  his  power,  of  whose  very  existence 
nature  afTords  no  evidence,  and  of  whom  reve- 
lation itself  may  be  said  to  teach  us  little  but 
the  mere  existence.    Whether  angels  pass  from 
one  point  of  space  to  another,  without  passing 
through  the  intermediate  points  ?  whether  they 
can  visually  discern  objects  in  the  diukV  whe- 
ther more  than  one  can  exist  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  the  same  physiad  point  ?  whether  they 
can  exist  in  a  perfect  vacuum,  with  any  rela- 
tion to  the  absolute  incoqjoreal  void  ?  and  whe- 
tlier,  if  an  angel  were  in  vai  uo,  the  void  could 
still  truly  be  termed  perfect? — Such,  or  simi- 
lar to  tiiese,  were  the  great  inquiries  in  that 
depaitment  of  Natiu-al  Theolog}',  to  which,  as 
to  a  separate  science,  was  given  the  name  of 
Angelograjjhy  ;  and  of  the  same  kind  were  the 
principal  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  Deity 
himself,  not  so  much  an  examination  of  the 
evidence  which  natm-e  affords  of  his  self-exist- 
ence, and  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
those  sublime  qualities  which  even  our  weak- 
ness cannot  coi\template  without  deriving  some 
additional  dignity  from  the  verj-  greatness  which 
it  adores,  as  a  solution  of  more  subtle  points, 
whether  he  exist  in  imaginarj-  sjjace  as  much  as 
in  the  sjiace  that  is  real  ?  whether  he  can  cause 
a  mode  to  exist  without  a  substance  ?  whether, 
in  knowing  all  things,  he  knows  universals,  or 
only  things  singular?  and  whether  he  love  a 
j)ossible  unexisting  angel  better  than  an  actually 
existing  insect  ? 

"  Indigniuidum  de  isto,  non  disputandum 
est." — "  Sed  nondebuit  hoc  nobis  esse  pro])o- 
situm  arguta  disserere, '  et  ])hiloso])hiam  in  has 
angustias  ex  sua  majest<ite  (Ictraherc.  Quanto 
satius  est,  ire  apcrta  \\-a  et  recta,  quam  sibi  ij)si 
flexus  disponere,  quos  cum  magna  molestia  de- 
beas  relegere  ?"f — "  Why  waste  ourselves," 
says  the  same  eloquent  moralist ;  "  why  tor- 
ture and  waste  ourselves  in  questions,  which 
there  is  more  real  subtlety  in  despising  than 
in  solving?" — "  Quid  te  torques  et  maeeras, 
in  ea  qua\stione  quam  subtiliusest  contempsisse 
quam  solvere  ?"  \ 

From  the  necessity  of  such  inquiries  we  arc 
now  fortiniately  freed.  The  frivolous  solem- 
nities of  argument,  which,  in  the  disputations 
of  Scotists  and  Thomists,  and  the  long  con- 
troversy of  the  believers  and  rejecters  of  the 
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universal  a ;)a;/erei",  rendered  human  ig^iorancc  '  in  reference  to  the  mind,  of  its  faculties  or 
so  very  proud  of  its  teinporarj'  triumphs  over  :  functions  of  perception,  memory,  reason,  as 
human  ignorance,  at  length  are  hushed  for  ever;  I  we  speak,  in  reference  to  the  body,  of  itsfunc- 
and,  so  precarious  is  all  that  glor}-,  of  which  •  tions  of  respiration,  circulation,  nutrition.  This 
men  are  the  dispensers,  that  the  most  subtle    mental  physiology,  in  which  the  mind  is  con- 


iJ 


-* 


works,  which  for  ages  conferred  on  their  aU' 
thors  a  reverence  more  than  praise,  and  almost 
worshi]),  would  now  scarcely  find  a  pliilosophic 
adventurer,  so  bold  as  to  a\ow  them  for  his 

0\\T1. 

The  progress  of  intellectual  philoso])hy  may 
indeed,  as  yet,  have  been  less  considerable  than 
was  to  be  hoped  imder  its  present  better  au- 
spices. But  it  is  not  a  little,  to  have  escaped 
from  a  lab}Tinth,  so  ver}-  intricate,  and  so  very 
dark,  even  though  we  should  have  done  no- 
thing more  than  ad\'ance  into  simshine  and  an 
open  path,  with  a  long  journey  of  discovery 
still  before  us.  We  have  at  last  arrived  at 
the  important  tnith,  which  now  seems  so  very 
ob^nous  a  one,  that  the  mind  is  to  be  kno\\Ti 
best  by  oI)sen-ation  of  the  series  of  changes 
which  it  presents,  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  precede  and  follow  these  ;  that,  in  at- 
tempting to  explain  its  phenomena,  therefore, 
we  should  know  what  those  phenomena  are  ; 
and  that  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  discover, 
by  logic,  unaided  by  obsen'ation  or  exjieri- 
ment,  the  various  coloiued  rays  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  sunbeam,  as  to  discover, 
by  dialectic  subtleties,   a  priori,  the  various 

'  feelings  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 

Isingle  thought  or  passion. 

The  mind,  it  is  evident,  may,  like  the  body 


sidered  -simply  as  a  substjmce  endowed  with 
certain  susceptibihtics,  and  variously  affected 
or  modified  in  consequence,  will  demand  of 
com"se  our  first  iiiquny  ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
intellectual  analyses,  into  which  we  shall  be 
led  by  it,  will  afford  results  that  will  repay  the 
labour  of  persevering  attention,  which  they 
may  often  require  from  you. 

In  one  very  important  respect,  however,  the 
inquiries,  relating  to  the  physiology  of  mind, 
differ  from  those  which  relate  to  the  })hysio- 
logy  of  our  animal  fi'ame.  If  we  could  render 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  intimate  stnic- 
ture  of  our  bodily  organs,  and  all  the  changes 
which  take  place,  in  the  exercise  of  their  va- 
rious functions,  oiu-  laboiu-,  with  respect  to 
them,  might  be  said  to  terminate.  But  though 
oiu-  intellectual  analysis  were  perfect,  so  that 
we  could  distinguish,  in  our  most  complex 
thought  or  emotion,  its  constituent  elements, 
and  trace  with  exactness  the  scries  of  simpler 
thoughts  which  have  progressively  given  rise 
to  them,  other  inquiries,  equally  or  still  more 
important,  would  remain.  We  do  not  know 
all  which  is  to  be  known  of  the  mind  when  we 
know  all  its  phenomena,  as  ^\■e  know  all  which 
can  be  known  of  matter,  when  we  know  the 
appearances  which  it  presents,  in  every  situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  possible  to  place  it,  and  the 
to  wnich  it  is  united,  or  the  material  objects  i  manner  in  which  it  then  acts  or  is  acted  upon 


which  surroimd  it,  be  considered  simply  as  a 
substance  possessing  certain  qualities,  suscep- 
tible of  various  affections  or  modifications, 
which,  existing  successively  as  momentaiy  states 


by  other  bodies.  'When  we  know  that  man 
has  certain  affections  and  passions,  there  still 
remains  the  great  inquirj',  as  to  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  those  passions,  and  of  the 


of  the  mind,  constitute  all  the  phenomena  of  i  conduct  to  which  they  lead.    We  have  to  con- 
thought  and  feeling.     The  general  circumstan-  I  sider,  not  merely  how  he  is  capable  of  acting, 


ces  in  which  these  changes  of  state  succeed 
each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  the  laws  of  their 
succession,  may  be  pointed  out,  and  the  phe- 
nomena arranged  in  various  classes,  according 
as  they  may  resemble  each  other,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances that  precede  or  follow  them,  or  in 
other  circumstances  of  obvious  analogy.  There 
is,  in  short,  a  science  that  may  be  termed  men- 
tal physiology,  as  there  is  another  science  re- 
lating to  the  structiu"e  and  offices  of  our  cor- 
poreal frame,  to  which  the  term  physiology  is 
more  commonly  applied  ;  and  as,  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  we  endeavour  to  trace 


but  also,  whether,  acting  in  the  manner  sup- 
posed, he  would  be  fulfilling  a  duty  or  perpe- 
trating a  crime.  Everj'  enjojinent  which  man 
can  confer  on  man,  and  every  evil,  which  he 
can  reciprocally  inflict  or  suffer,  thus  become 
objects  of  two  sciences — fu"st  of  that  intellec- 
tual analysis  which  traces  the  happiness  and 
miser)',  in  their  various  forms  and  sequences,  as 
mere  phenomena  or  states  of  the  substance 
mind ; — and  secondly,  of  that  ethical  judg- 
ment, which  measures  our  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation, estimating,  with  more  than  judi- 
cial scmtiny,not  merely  what  is  done,  but  what 


those  series  of  changes  which  are  constantly  i  is  scarcely  thought  in  secrecy  and  silence,  and 


taking  place  in  our  material  part,  from  the  first 
moment  of  animation  to  the  moment  of  death  ; 
so,  by  observation,  and  in  some  measiu-e  also  by 
experiment,  we  endeavoiu-  to  trace  the  series 
of  changes  that  take  place  in  the  mind,  fugi- 
tive as  these  successions  are,  and  rendered 
doubly  perplexing  by  the  reciprocal  combina- 
tions into  which  they  flow.     The  innumerable 


discriminating  some  element  of  moral  good  or 
evil,  in  all  the  physical  good  and  evil,  which  it 
is  in  oiu-  feeble  power  to  execute,  or  in  oiur 
still  frailer  heart,  to  conceive  and  desire. 

To  this  second  department  of  inquiiy,  be- 
long the  doctrines  of  general  ethics. 

But,  though  man  were  truly  impressed  with 
the  great  doctrine  of  moral  obligation,  and  truly 


changes,  corporeal  and  mental,  we  reduce,  by  |  desirous,  in  conformity  with  it,  of  increasmg, 
genei-alizing,  to  a  few  classes ;  and  we  speak,  i  as  far  as  his  individual  influence  may  extend. 
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I  lie  sum  of  pencral  liap])incss,  he  may  still  err 
ill  the  sek'Ctiun  of  the  means  wliieh  hi'  employs 
for  this  I)eiie\oleiit  pur|)ose.  So  essential  is 
knowlciljic,  if  not  to  virtue,  at  least  to  all 
the  ends  of  virtue,  that,  without  it,  benevo- 
lence itself,  when  aceompanied  with  jiow- 
er,  may  be  as  destruetive  and  desolating  as 
nitentional  t)T.inny  ;  and,  notwithstandinfj  the 
frreat  ])rineiples  of  jirogression  in  human  affairs, 
the  whole  native  vigour  of  a  state  maybe  kejit 
down  for  ages,  iuid  the  comfort,  and  pros|)eri- 
ty,  and  active  industr)'  of  unexisting  millions 
be  blasted  by  regulations,  which,  in  the  inten- 
tion of  their  generous  projectors,  were  to  stim- 
ulate those  ver)-  energies  which  they  rci)resscd, 
and  to  relieve  that  very  misery  which  they 
render<»d  irremediable.  It  therefore  becomes 
an  inquir)'  of  paramount  importance,  what  are 
the  means  best  calculated  for  producing  the 
greatest  amount  of  social  good  ?  By  what  or- 
dinances would  public  prosperity,  and  all  the 
virtues  which  not  merely  adorn  that  i)rosperity, 
but  produce  it,  be  most  j)owcrfully  excited  and 
maintained  ?  This  political  department  of  our 
science,  which  is  in  truth  only  a  subdivision, 
though  a  veiy  important  one,  of  general  prac- 
tical ethics,  comj)rehends,  of  course,  the  in- 
quiries as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  dillerent 
forms  of  government,  and  the  expediency  of 
the  various  contrivances  which  legislative  wis- 
dom may  have  established,  or  may  be  sup])osed 
to  establish,  for  the  happiness  and  defence  of 
nations. 

The  inquiries,  to  which  I  have  as  yet  allu- 
ded, relate  to  the  mind,  considered  simply  as 
an  object  of  physiological  investigation ;  or  to 
man,  considered  in  his  moral  relations  to  a  com- 
munity, capable  of  deriving  benefit  from  his 
■xnrtues  and  knowledge,  or  of  suffering  by  his 
errors  and  his  crimes.  But  there  is  another 
more  important  relation  in  which  the  mind  is 
still  to  be  viewed — that  relation  which  connects 
it  wth  the  Almighty  Being  to  whom  it  owes 
its  existence.  Is  man,  whose  frail  generations 
iK'gin  and  pass  away,  but  one  of  the  links  of  an  in- 
finite chain  of  beings  like  himself,  uncaused,  and 
coetenial  with  that  self-existing  world  of  which 
he  is  the  feeble  tenant?  or.  Is  he  the  offsiiring 
of  an  all-creating  Power,  that  adajited  him  to 
nature,  and  nature  to  hin), — formed,  together 
with  the  magnificent  scene  of  things  around 
him,  to  enjoy  its  blessings,  and  to  adore,  with 
the  gratitude  of  hai)])iness,  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  from  which  they  How?  What  attri- 
butes, of  a  Being  so  transcendent,  may  human 
reason  presume  to  explore  ?  and,  M'hat  homage 
will  be  most  iiuitable  to  his  immensity  and 
our  nothingness?  Is  it  only  for  an  existi,'nce 
of  a  few  moments,  in  this  jja^sing  scene,  that 
he  has  formed  us  ?  or.  Is  there  something  with- 
in us,  over  which  death  has  no  jiower;  some- 
thing, that  jtrolonps  and  identities  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  which  we  have  done  on  earth, 
and  that,  after  the  mortality  of  the  body,  may 
vef  be  a  subject  of  the  moral  government  of 


God  ?  Vi'hen  compared  with  these  questions, 
even  the  sublimest  ]ihysical  inquiries  arc  cmn- 
panitively  insignificant.  They  seem  to  differ, 
■IS  it  has  been  said,  in  their  relative  importance 
and  dignity,  almost  as  philosophy  itself  differs 
from  the  mechanical  arts  that  are  subservient 
to  it.  "  Quantum  inter  i)hilosoi)hiam  interest 
ct  ca'teras  artes ;  tantum  interesse  existimo 
in  ipsa  philoso])hia,  inter  illam  j)artcm  quae  ad 
homines,  et  banc  qu;e  ad  Deos  spectat.  Al- 
tior  est  ha^c  et  animosior:  multum  permisit 
sibi ;  non  fuit  oculis  contenta.  Majus  esse 
quiddam  suspicata  est,  ac  pulchrius,  quod  ex- 
tra conspectum  natura  j)osuisset."»  It  is  when 
ascending  to  these  sublimer  objects,  that  the 
mind  seems  to  expand,  as  if  already  shaking 
off"  its  earthly  fetters,  and  retm-ning  to  its 
soiu-ce :  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  delight  which  it  thus  takes  in 
things  divine  is  an  intemal  evidence  of  its  own 
divinity.  "  Cum  ilia  tetigit,  alitur,  crescit  j 
9c,  velut  vinculis  liberatus,  in  originem  redit. 
Et  hoc  habet  argumentum  divTnitatis  suae, 
quod  ilium  divina  delectant." 

I  have  tlius  briefly  sketched  the  various  im- 
portant inquiries,  which  the  philosojjhy  of 
mind,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  may  be  said 
to  comprehend.  The  nature  of  our  spiritual 
being,  as  displayed  in  all  the  j)henomena  of 
feeling  and  thought ;  the  ties  which  bind  us 
to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  our  Creator ;  and 
the  prospect  of  that  unfading  existence,  of 
which  life  is  but  the  first  dawning  gleam ; — 
such  are  the  great  objects  to  which,  in  the  de- 
partment of  your  studies  committed  to  my 
charge,  it  will  be  my  office  to  guide  j'our  at- 
tention and  curiosity.  The  short  ])eriod  of 
the  few  months  to  which  my  course  is  neces- 
sarily limited,  will  not,  indeed,  allow  me  to 
prosecute,  with  such  full  investigation  as  I 
should  wish,  every  subject  that  may  present 
itself  in  so  various  a  range  of  in(|uiry.  But 
even  these  few  months,  I  ffattcr  myself,  will 
bo  sufficient  to  introduce  you  to  all  which  it  is 
most  important  for  you  to  know  in  the  science, 
and  to  give  such  lights  as  may  enable  you,  in 
other  hours,  to  explore,  with  success,  the  pros- 
])ects  that  here,  j)eilia])s,  may  only  have  open- 
ed on  your  view.  It  is  not,  I  trust,  with  the 
labours  of  a  single  season  that  such  inquiries, 
on  your  part,  are  to  terminate.  Amid  the 
varied  occujiations  and  varied  pleasures  of 
your  futiu-e  years, — in  the  privacy  of  domestic 
enjo)Tnent,  as  much  as  iTi  the  busier  scenes 
of  active  exertion, — the  studies  on  which  you 
iire  about  to  enter  must  often  rise  to  you  again 
with  something  more  than  mere  remembrance  ; 
because  there  is  nothing  that  can  give  you  in- 
terest, in  any  period  or  situation  of  your  life, 
to  which  they  are  not  related.  The  science 
of  mind  is  the  science  of  yourselves;  of  all 
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who  surround  you  ;  of  every  thing  whieh  you 
enjoy  or  sutler,  or  hope  or  fear  :  so  truly  the 
science  of  yoiu-  ven,-  being,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  you  to  look  back  on  the  feel- 
ings of  a  single  hour,  wthout  constantly  re- 
tracing phenomena  that  have  been  here,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  subjects  of  your  analysis 
and  arrangement.  The  thoughts  and  faculties 
of  your  own  intellectual  frame,  and  all  which 
you  admire  as  wonderful  in  the  genius  of 
others  ;  the  moral  obligation,  which,  as  ohe)-- 
ed  or  violated,  is  ever  felt  by  you  with  delight 
or  with  remorse  ;  the  virtues,  of  whicli  you 
think  as  often  as  you  think  of  those  whom  you 
love  ;  and  the  vices,  which  you  view  with  ab- 
horrence, or  v.-ith  pity ;  the  traces  of  divine 
goodness,  which  never  can  be  absent  from 
your  view,  because  there  is  no  object  in  na- 
ture which  does  not  exliibit  them  ;  the  feeling 
of  your  dependence  on  the  gracious  Power 
that  formed  you ;  and  the  anticipation  of  a 
stiite  of  existence  more  lasting  than  that 
which  is  measured  by  the  few  beatings  of  a 
feeble  pulse  ;  these  in  their  perpetual  reciu'- 
rence,  must  often  recal  to  you  the  inquiries 
that,  in  this  place,  engaged  yoiu*  early  atten- 
tion. It  will  be  almost  as  little  possible  for 
you  to  abandon  wholly  such  speculations,  as 
to  look  on  the  fiimiliar  faces  of  your  home 
with  a  forgetfulness  of  every  hoiu-  which  they 
have  made  delightful,  or  to  lose  all  remem- 
brance of  the  very  language  of  yoiu-  infancy, 
that  is  every  moment  sounding  in  yoiu"  ears. 

Though  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to 
give  as  full  a  view  as  my  limits  will  permit  of 
all  the  objects  of  inquiry  which  are  to  come 
before  us,  it  will  be  my  chief  wish  to  awake 
in  you,  or  to  cherish,  a  love  of  these  sublime 
inquiries  themselves.  There  is  a  philosophic 
spirit  which  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  li- 
mited acquirements  of  philosophy;  and  the 
cultivation  of  which,  therefore,  is  the  most 
precious  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from 
.  the  lessons  and  studies  of  many  academic 
years  : — a  spirit,  which  is  quick  to  pursue 
whatever  is  within  the  reach  of  human  intel- 
lect ;  but  which  is  not  less  quick  to  discern 
the  bounds  that  limit  every  human  inquiry, 
.  and  which,  therefore,  in  seeking  much,  seeks 
•  '  only  what  man  may  learn  : — which  knows 
how  to  distinguish  what  is  just  in  itself  from 
what  is  merely  accredited  by  illustrious  names  ; 
adopting  a  truth  which  no  one  has  sanctioned, 
and  rejecting  an  error  of  which  all  approve,  with 
the  same  calmness  as  if  no  judgment  were  op- 
posed to  its  own  : — but  which,  at  the  same 
time,  alive,  with  congenial  feeling,  to  eveiy 
intellectual  excellence,  and  candid  to  the 
weakness  from  which  no  excellence  is  wholly 
'V  privileged,  can  dissent  and  confute  without 
,'  triumph,  as  it  admires  without  en\'y;  applaud- 
ing gladly  whatever  is  worthy  of  applause  in 
a  rival  system,  and  venerating  the  very  genius 
which  it  demonstrates  to  have  erred. 

Such  is  that  philosophic  temper  to  which. 


m  the  various  discussions  that  are  to  occupy 
us,  it  will  be  my  princijial  ambition  to  foim 
your  minds  ;  with  a  view  not  so  much  to 
what  you  are  at  present,  as  to  what  you  are 
afterwards  to  become.  You  are  now,  indeed, 
only  entering  on  a  science,  of  which,  by  majiy 
of  you,  perhaps,  the  very  elements  have  never 
once  been  regarded  as  subjects  of  speculative 
inquiry.  You  have  much,  therefore,  to  learn, 
even  in  learning  only  what  others  have  thought. 
But  I  should  be  unwilling  to  regard  you  as 
the  passive  receivers  of  a  system  of  opinions, 
content  merely  to  remember  whatever  mix- 
tiu^e  of  truths  and  en'ors  may  have  obtained 
your  easy  assent.  I  cannot  but  look  to  you 
in  your  maturer  character,  as  yoiuselves  the 
philosophers  of  other  years ;  as  those  who  are, 
perhaps,  to  add  to  science  many  of  its  richest 
truths,  which  as  yet  are  latent  to  every  mind, 
and  to  free  it  from  many  errors,  in  which  on 
one  has  yet  suspected  even  the  possibility  of 
illusion.  The  spirit  which  is  itself  to  become 
productive  in  you,  is,  therefore,  the  spirit  which 
I  wish  to  cultivate ;  and  happy,  as  I  shall  al- 
ways be,  if  I  succeed  in  conveying  to  you  that 
instruction  which  it  is  my  duty  to  communi- 
cate, I  shall  have  still  more  happiness  if  I  can 
flatter  myself,  that,  in  this  very  instruction,  I 
have  trained  you  to  habits  of  thought,  which 
may  enable  you  to  enrich,  with  your  own  splen- 
did discoveries,  the  age  in  w'hich  you  live,  and 
to  be  yourselves  the  instructors  of  all  the  ge- 
nerations that  are  to  follow  you. 


LECTURE  IL 

RELATION  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND  TO 
THE  SCIENCES. 

In  my  former  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  gave 
you  a  slight  sketch  of  the  dei)artrnents  into 
which  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  divides  itself, 
comprehending,  in  the  first  place,  The  physi- 
ology of  the  mind,  considered  as  a  substance 
capable  of  the  various  modifications,  or  states, 
which  constitute,  as  they  succeed  each  other, 
the  phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling;  se- 
condli/.  The  doctrines  of  general  ethics,  as  to 
the  obligation,  under  which  man  lies,  to  in- 
crease and  extend,  as  widely  as  possible,  the 
happiness  of  all  that  live ;  thirdhj.  The  poli- 
tical doctrines  as  to  the  means  which  enable 
him,  in  society  with  his  fellow-men,  to  further 
most  successfully,  and  with  the  least  risk  of  fu- 
ture evil,  that  happiness  of  all,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  individually  to  wish  and  to  pro- 
mote ;  and,  fourthly.  The  doctrines  of  natural 
theology,  as  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
that  greatest  of  Beings,  under  whose  moral 
government  we  live,  and  the  foundations  of 
oxu'  confidence  that  death  is  only  a  change  of 
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scene,  which,  with  respect  to  our  mortality  in- 
deed, may  be  said  to  be  its  close ;  but  which, 
with  respect  to  the  soul  itself,  is  only  one  of 
the  e\-ents  of  a  life  that  is  everlasting. 

Of  these  creat  di\-ision3  of  out  subject,  the 
Physiology  of  the  >rmd,  or  the  consideration 
of  the  regular  - 
presents,  simp.v     -  . 

mind,  is  that  to  which  we  are  first  to  tiun  our 
attention.  But,  before  entering  on  it,  it  may 
be  usefid  to  employ  a  few  Lectures  in  illustra- 
tinc  the  ;. '  "of  the 

mind  affor   -  ■       _    .iOsophi- 

zing,  in  their  •  to  it — sub- 

jects, which,  t;.-  ..-.A  -.  ..  -w...^.  kind,  ^vill,  I 
trust,  lea\'e  an  influence  that  will  be  felt  in  all 
the  particular  inquiries  in  which  we  are  to  be 
eng^ied ;  preparing  you,  both  for  appreciating 
better  the  importance  of  those  inquiries,  and 
for  prosecuting  them  with  greater  success. 

One  very  obvious  disanction  of  the  physi- 
cal investigations  of  mind  and  matter,  is,  that, 
in  intellectual  science,  the  materials  on  which 
we  operate,  the  instruments  with  which  we  o- 
perate,  and  the  operating  agent,  are  the  same. 
It  is  the  mind,  endowed  with  the  Oaculties  of 
perception  "'  ■■'. :t,  observing,  compar- 
ing, and  d  enomena  of  the  mind. 
Li  the  phy-  :t  is,  indeed,  the  mind 
which  obf  r  -  ,  ; -s,  and  arranges;  but 
the  phenomena  are  those  of  a  world,  which, 
thoi^  comiected  %vith  the  mind  by  many 
wtMiderful  relations  of  reciprocal  agency,  still 
e^"  '  '  •  of  it — a  world  that  pre- 
s.  J  only  in  circumstances, 
over  most  of  wmch  we  have  no  control,  and 
over  others  a  control  that  is  partial  and  limit- 
ed. The  comparatire  fecility.  as  to  all  exter- 
nal circumstances,  attending  the  study  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  is  unquestionably  an  ad- 
vantage of  no  small  moment.  In  every  situa- 
tion in  which  man  can  be  placed,  as  long  as 
his  intellectual  faculties  are  unimpaired,  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  op- 
portunities of  carrying  on  this  intellectual 
study;  because,  in  every  situation  in  which 
he  can  be  placed,  he  must  still  have  with  him 
that  universe  of  thought,  which  is  the  true 
home  and  ,--  -  f  the  mind.  No  costly  ap- 
p«am<s  l«  — no  tedious  waiting  for 
f"  on.  He  has  but  to  look 
«  d  the  elements  which  he 
has  to  put  together,  or  the  compounds  which 
he  has  to  aialyze,  and  the  instruments  that 
are  to  perform  the  analysis  or  composition. 

It  was  not,  '  to  point  out  to  you 

the  ad^^"'^.^p  .-;i<?s  to  the  study  of 

our  n  om  the  comparative  faci- 

lity a.-  .     ;  .  ...astances  attending  it,  that 

I  have  led  your  attention  to  the  difference,  in 
this  ri         .      •  .1       1  .      -^j  ^^j  mat- 

ter.     I  r!T!fh  more 

importance, — ;  of 

the  science  of  i  .         ace, 

even  to  those  scienc<>s  which  superficial  think- 


ers might  concei\-e  to  have  no  connexion  with 
it ;  and  how  \-ain  it  would  be  to  expect,  that 
any  branch  of  the  physics  of  mere  matter 
could  be  cultivated  to  its  highest  degree  of  ac- 
curacy and  perfection,  without  a  due  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  that  intelierrual  me- 
:n,  through  which  alone  the  phenomena  of 
:ter  become  visible  to  us,  and  of  those  in- 
teiiectual  instruments,  by  which  the  objects 
of  every  science,  and  of  ever)-  science  alike, 
are  measured,  and  divided,  and  arranged.  We 
might  almost  as  well  expect  to  form  an  accu- 
rate judgment,  as  to  the  figiu-e,  and  distance, 
and  colour  of  an  object,  at  which  we  look 
through  an  optical  glass,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  the  colour  and  refracting  power  of  the 
lens  itself.  The  distinction  of  the  i^riences 
and  arts,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words 
are  commonly  understood,  is  as  just  as  it  is 
familiar ;  but  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  in  re- 
lation to  our  power  of  discovery,  science  is  it- 

'  self  an  art,  or  the  result  of  an  art.  \Miether, 
ifi  this  most  beautiful  of  processes,  we  regard 
the  mind  as  the  instromcnt  or  the  artist,  it  is 
equally  that  by  which  all  the  wonders  of  spe- 
culative, or  practical  knowledge,  are  evolved- 
It  is  an  aeent  operating  in  the  production  of 
new  results,  and  employing  for  this  purpose 
the  kno%m  laws  of  thought,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as,  on  other  occasions,  it  emj.loys  the 
known  laws  of  matter.  The  objects,  to  which 
it  may  apply  itself,  are  indeed  ■I'arious,  and, 
as  such,  give  to  the  sciences  their  different 
names.  But,  though  the  objects  \-ar}-,  the 
observer  and  the  instnmaent  are  continually 
the  same.  The  limits  of  the  powers  of  this 
mental  instnunent,  are  not  the  limits  of  its 
powers  alone ;  they  are  also  the  only  real  limits, 
within  which  every  science  is  comprehended. 
To  the  extent  which  it  allows,  all  those  sciences, 
ph}-sical  or  mathematical,  and  all  the  arts 
which  depend  on  them,  may  be  improved ; 

j  but,  beyond  this  point,  it  would  be  vain  to  ex- 
pect them  to  pass ;  or  rather,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  the  very  supposition  of  any  progress 
beyond  this  point  would  imply  the  grossest  ab- 
surdity ;  since  human  science  can  be  nothing 
more  than  the  result  of  the  direction  of  hu- 
man faculties  to  particular  objects.  To  the 
astronomer,  the  faculty  by  which  he  calculates 
the  disturbing  forces  that  operate  on  a  satel- 
lite of  Jupiter,  in  its  revolution  round  its  pri- 
mary planet,  is  as  much  an  instrument  of  his 
art,  as  the  telescope  by  which  he  distinguishes 
that  almost  in>"isible  orb ;  and  it  is  as  import- 
ant, and  surely  as  interesting,  to  know  the  real 
power  of  the  intcllecttial  instrument,  which  he 
uses,  not  for  calculations  of  this  kind  only,  but 
for  all  the  speculative  and  moral  purposes  of 
life,  as  it  can  be  to  know  the  exact  power  of 
that  subordinate  instrument,  which  he  uses 
only  for  his  occasional  =urvey  of  the  heavens. 
To  the  philosophy  of  mind,  then,  evin-  spe- 
culation, in  e\-erj-  science,  may  be  said  to  have 
relation  as  to  a  common  centre.     The  know- 
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ledge  of  any  quality  of  matter,  in  the  whole 
wide  range  of  physics,  is  not  itself  a  ])henome- 
non  of  matter,  more  than  the  knowledge  of  any 
of  our  intellectual  or  moral  alTections  ;  it  is 
truly,  in  all  its  stages  of  conjecture,  compari- 
son, doubt,  belief,  a  phenomenon  of  mind  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  only  the  mind  itself  exist- 
ing in  a  certain  state.  The  inanimate  bodies 
around  us  might,  indeed,  exhibit  the  same 
changes  as  at  present,  though  no  mind  had 
been  created.  But  science  is  not  the  exist- 
ence of  these  inanimate  bodies  ;  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  thought  itself  viu-iously  modified  by 
them,  which,  as  it  exists  in  certain  states,  con- 
stitutes that  knowledge  which  we  term  astro- 
nomy ;  in  certain  other  states,  that  knowledge 
which  we  term  chpnistry  ;  in  other  states  our 
physiolog}-,  corporeal  or  mental,  and  all  the 
other  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  science. 
It  would  surely  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that 
the  mixture  of  acids  and  alkalies  constitutes 
chymistr)-,  or  that  astronomy  is  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  planets  round  a  sun.  Such 
phenomena,  the  mere  objects  of  science,  are 
only  the  occasions  on  which  astronomy  and 
chymistry  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer, 
Man.  It  is  the  mind  which  perceives  bodies, 
which  reasons  on  their  apparent  relations, 
which  joins  them  in  thought  as  similar,  how- 
ever distant  they  may  be  in  space,  or  sepa- 
rates them  in  thought  as  dissimilar,  though 
apparently  contiguous.  These  perceptions, 
reasonings,  and  classifications  of  the  mind 
must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
ramd,  \\  hich  mingle  in  their  joint  result  with 
the  laws  of  matter.  It  is  the  object  indeed 
which  affects  the  mind  when  sentient ;  but  it 
is  the  original  susceptibility  of  the  mind  itself 
which  determines  and  modifies  the  particular 
affection,  ver}-  nearly,  if  I  may  illustrate  what 
is  mental  by  so  coarse  an  image,  as  the  im- 
pression which  a  seal  leaves  on  melted  wax 
depends,  not  on  the  qualities  of  the  wax  alone, 
or  of  the  seal  alone,  but  on  the  softness  of  the 
one,  and  the  form  of  the  other.  Change  the 
external  object  which  affects  the  mind  in  any 
case,  and  we  all  know  that  the  affection  of  the 
mind  will  be  different.  It  woidd  not  be  less 
so,  if,  without  any  change  of  object,  there 
could  be  a  change  in  the  mere  feeling,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  which  would  result  from  that 
different  susceptibilit\-,  becoming  instantly  as 
different,  as  if  not  the  mind  had  been  altered, 
but  the  object  which  it  perceived.  There  is 
no  physical  science,  therefore,  in  which  the 
laws  of  mind  are  not  to  be  considered  to- 
gether with  the  laws  of  matter  ;  and  a  change 
in  either  set  of  laws  would  equally  produce  a 
change  m  the  nature  of  the  science  itself. 

If,  to  take  one  of  the  simplest  of  examples, 
the  mind  had  been  formed  susceptible  of  all 
he  modifications  which  it  admits  at  present, 
with  the  single  exception  of  those  which  it  re- 
ceives on  the  presence  of  liv'ht,  of  how  many 
objects  and  powers  in  nature,  which  we  are 


now  capable  of  distinguishing,  must  we  have 
remained  in  absolute  ignorance  !  But  would 
this  comparative  ignorance  of  many  objects  be 
the  only  effect  of  such  a  change  of  the  laws  of 
mind  as  I  have  supj)Osed  ?  Or  rather,  is  it 
not  equally  certain,  that  this  simjile  change 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  alter  the  verj'  na- 
tm'e  of  the  limited  science  of  which  the  mind 
\\'ould  still  be  capable,  as  much  as  it  narrowed 
its  extent  ?  Science  is  the  classification  of  re- 
lations ;  varying  too,  in  every  case,  as  the  re- 
lations obsened  are  different ;  and  how  very 
differently  should  we,  in  such  circumstances, 
have  classed  the  few  powers  of  the  few  ob- 
jects, which  might  still  have  become  known 
to  us,  since  we  could  no  longer  have  classed 
them  according  to  any  of  those  \isual  relations, 
which  are  always  the  most  obvious  and  pro- 
minent. It  is  even,  perhaps,  an  extravagant 
supposition,  that  a  race  of  the  blind,  unless  en- 
dowed with  some  other  sense  to  compensate 
the  defect  of  sight,  could  have  acquired  so 
much  command  of  the  common  arts  of  hfe,  or 
so  much  science  of  any  sort,  as  to  preserve 
themselves  in  existence.  But  though  all  this, 
by  a  very  strong  license  of  supposition,  were 
taken  for  granted,  it  must  sOTelybe  admitted, 
that  the  knowledge  which  man  could  in  those 
circumstances  acquire,  would  be  not  merely 
less  in  degree,  but  would  be  as  tnily  difiierent 
from  that  which  his  powers  at  present  have 
reached,  as  if  the  objects  of  his  science,  or  the 
laws  which  regulate  them,  had  themselves  been 
changed  to  an  extent,  at  least  as  great  as  the 
supposed  change  in  the  laws  of  mind.  The 
astronomy  of  the  blind,  if  the  word  might  still 
be  used  to  express  a  science  so  very  different 
from  the  present,  would,  in  truth,  be  a  sort  of 
chymistry.  Day  and  night,  the  magnificent 
and  harmonious  revolution  of  season  after  sea- 
son, would  be  nothing  more  than  periodical 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  objects  around ; 
and  that  gi'eat  dispenser  of  the  seasons,  the 
source  of  light,  and  beauty,  and  almost  of  ani- 
mation, at  whose  approach  nature  seems  not 
merely  to  awake,  but  to  rise  again,  as  it  was  at 
first,  from  the  darkness  of  its  original  chaos,  if 
its  separate  existence  could  be  at  all  inferred, 
\\ould  probably  be  classed  as  something  simi- 
lar, though  inferior  in  power,  to  that  unknown 
source  of  heat,  which,  by  a  perilous  and  al- 
most unknown  process,  was  fearfully  piled  and 
kindled  on  the  household  hearth. 

So  accustomed  are  we,  howe\er,  to  consider 
the  nature  and  hmits  of  the  different  sciences, 
as  depending  on  the  objects  themselves,  and 
not  on  the  laws  of  the  mind,  which  classes 
their  relations,  that  it  may  be  difficult  for  you 
at  first  to  admit  the  influence  of  these  mere 
laws  of  mind,  as  mochfj'ing  general  physics,  at 
least  to  the  extent  ^\•hich  I  have  now  stated. 
But,  that  a  change  in  the  laws  of  human  thought, 
whatever  influence  it  might  have  in  altering  the 
very  nature  and  limits  of  the  physical  sciences, 
would  at  least  affect  greatly  the  state  of  their 
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progress,  must  be  immediately  e\ndcnt  to  those 
who  fonsiilor  for  a  moment  on  whiit  (iiscovcry 
depends  ;  the  progress  of  science  being  obvi- 
ously nothing  more  tlmn  a  series  of  individuiil 
discoveries,  and  the  number  of  discoveries  va- 
rj'ing  with  tlio  jiowcrs  of  the  indis'idual  intel- 
lect. The  same  ]iheiiomena  which  were  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  Newton,  had  been  present, 
inmimcrahle  times  before,  not  to  the  under- 
standings of  philosophers  only,  but  to  the  very 
senses  of  the  vulgar.  Every  thing  was  ihc 
same  to  him  and  to  them,  excc])t  the  observ- 
ing and  reasoning  mind.  To  him  alone,  how- 
ever, they  suggested  those  striking  analogies, 
by  which,  on  a  comparison  of  all  the  known 
circiunstanccs  in  both,  he  ventured  to  class 
the  force  which  retains  the  planets  in  their  or- 
bits, with  that  which  occasions  the  fall  of  a 
pebble  to  the  earth. 

"  Have  ye  not  listcn'd,  while  he  Ixiund  the  suns 
Ami  planets  to  their  spheres !  the  unequal  task 
Of  human  kind  till  then.     Oft  had  they  roli'd 
O'er  erring  man  the  year,  and  oft  disgraced 
The  pride  of  schools. 

lie  took  his  ardent  flight 

Through  the  blue  infinite;  and  every  star 

Which  the  clear  concave  of  a  winter's  night 

Pours  on  the  eye,  or  astronomie  tube. 

Far-stretching,  snatches  from  the  dark  abyss, 

Or  such  ,as  farther  in  successive  skies 

To  fancy  shine  alono,  at  his  ajiproach 

Blazed  into  suns,  the  living  centre  each 

Of  an  harmonious  system ;  all  combined, 

And  ruleil  unerring  by  that  single  power 

Which  draws  the  stone  projected  to  the  ground."* 

It  is  recorded  of  this  almost  superhuman  ge- 
nius, whose  j)owers  and  attainments  at  once 
make  us  ])roud  of  our  common  nature,  and 
humble  us  with  our  disparity,  that,  in  acquir- 
ing the  elements  of  geometry,  he  was  able,  in 
a  very  large  proportion  of  eases,  to  pass  imme- 
diately from  theorem  to  theorem,  by  reading 
the  mere  enunciation  of  each,  perceiving,  as 
it  were  intuitively,  that  latent  evidence,  which 
others  are  obliged  slowly  t/)  trace  through  a  long 
series  of  propositions.  M'hen  tlie  same  theo- 
rem was  enunciated,  or  the  same  simple  phe- 
nomenon otjservcd,  the  successions  of  thought, 
in  his  mind,  wore  thus  obviously  diircrciit  from 
the  successions  of  thought  in  (jllicr  minds  ;  but 
it  is  e.isy  to  conceive  the  original  susceptibili- 
ties of  all  minds  such,  as  exactly  to  have  cor- 
responded with  those  of  the  mind  of  Newton. 
And  if  the  minds  of  all  men,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  had  liecii  similar  to  the  mind  of 
Newtoti,  is  it  jjossihle  to  conceive,  that  the 
state  of  any  science  woidd  h.ave  been,  at  this 
moment,  what  it  now  is,  or  in  any  respect  si- 
milar t/)  what  it  now  is,  though  the  laws  which 
regt'latc  the  jihysLcal  changes  in  the  material 
imiversc  had  continued  tiiialtcrcd,  and  no  cliaiige 
occurred,  but  in  flic  sim])!e  original  suscejiti- 
bilities  of  the  mind  itself? 

The  laws  of  the  observing  and  comparing 
mind,  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  modi- 
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!  fied,  and  must  always  continue  to  modifj'.  every 
science,  as  tnily  as  the  laws  of  that  particidar 
de])artment  of  nature  of  which  the  phenomena 
are  obser\-ed  and  compared.  But  it  may  be 
said, — We  are  ch\-mists,  we  are  astronomers, 
without  studying  the  ])hilosophy  of  mind.  And 
true  it  certainly  is,  that  there  are  excellent  as- 
tronomers, and  excellent  chymists,  who  have  ne- 
ver paid  any  pecidiar  attention  to  intellectual 
philosophy.  The  general  prineijjles  of  i)hilo- 
sophizinp,  which  a  more  accurate  intellectual 
philos()])hy  had  introduced,  have  become  fa- 
miliar to  them  without  study.  But  those  ge- 
neral princi])les  are  not  less  the  effect  of  that 
improved  philosophy  of  mind,  any  more  than 
astronomy  and  chvnnistry  themselves  have  now 
a  less  title  to  be  considered  as  sciences  ;  be- 
cause, from  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
in  society,  those  who  have  never  professedly 
stiulied  either  science,  are  acquainted  with  many 
of  their  most  striking  tniths.  It  is  gradually, 
and  almost  insensibly,  that  truths  diffuse  them- 
selves. At  first  admired  and  adojited  by  a 
few,  who  are  able  to  compare  the  jircscnt  with 
the  past,  and  who  gladly  own  them,  as  addi- 
tions to  former  knowledge, — from  them  com- 
municated to  a  wider  circle,  who  receive  them 
without  discussion,  as  if  familiar  and  long 
known  ;  and  at  length,  in  this  widening  pro- 
gress, becoming  so  nearly  universal,  as  almost 
to  seem  effects  of  a  natural  instinctive  law  of 
human  thought ;  like  the  light,  which  we  read- 
ily ascribe  to  the  sun,  as  it  first  (lows  directly 
from  him,  and  forces  his  image  on  our  sight, 
but  which,  when  retlected  from  object  to  ob- 
ject, soon  ceases  to  remind  us  of  its  origin, 
and  seems  almost  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  at- 
mosphere which  we  breathe. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  is  not  to  improvements 
in  the  mere  ])hiloso])hy  of  mind,  that  the  great 
reformation  in  our  princi])les  of  ])hysical  in- 
quiry is  commonly  ascribed.  Yet  it  is  to  this 
source — certainly  at  least  to  this  source  chiefiy, 
that  I  would  refer  the  origin  of  those  better 
[ilans  of  philoso|)hiciil  investigation  which  have 
distinguished  with  so  manyglorious  discoveries 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  the  ages  imme- 
diately preceding.  When  we  think  of  the 
great  genius  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  of  the  influ- 
ence of  his  admirable  works,  we  are  too  apt 
to  forget  the  sort  of  dillieulties  which  his  ge- 
nius must  have  had  to  overcome,  and  to  look 
back  to  his  ndes  of  philosophizing,  as  a  sort  o' 
ultimate  truths,  discoverable  by  the  mere  per- 
spicacity of  his  superior  mind,  without  refer- 
ring them  to  those  simple  views  of  nature  in 
relation  to  our  faculties  of  discover)',  from 
which  they  were  derived.  The  rules  w  liich  he 
gives  us,  are  rules  of  ])hysical  investigation  ; 
and  it  is  very  natural  for  us,  therefore,  in  esti- 
mating their  value,  to  think  of  the  erroneous 
physical  opinions  uhich  preceded  them,  with- 
out paying  sidlicient  attentif)n  to  the  fnlse 
theories  of  intellect  which  had  led  to  those 
ver}-  physical  absurdities.     Lord  Bacon,  if  he 
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was  not  the  first  who  discovered  that  we  were  1 
in  some  dejrree  idolators,  to  use  his  own  me-  ! 
taphor,  in  our  intellectual   worship,  was  cer- ! 
tainly  the  first  who  discovered  the  extent  of  ■ 
our  idolatry.     But  we  must  not  forget,  that  | 
the  temjtle  which  he  ])urified,  was  not  the  tem- 
ple of  external  nature,  but  the  temple  of  the 
mitid  ;  that  in  its  iiunost  sanctuaries  were  all 
the  idols  which  he  overthrew  ;  and  that  it  was  ^ 
not  till  these  were  removed,  and  the  intellect 
prepared  for  the  presence  of  a  nobler  divinity, 
that  Truth  would  deign  to  unveil  herself  to 
adoration  ;  as  in  the  mysteries  of  those  East- 
ern religions,  in  which  the  first  ceremony  for 
admission  to  the    worship  of  the  god  is  the 
purification  of  the  worshipper. 

In  the  course  of  our  analysis  of  the  intellec- 
tual phenomeiui,  we  shall  have  frequent  op- 
portunities of  remarking  the  influence,  which 
errors  with  respect  to  these  mere  phenomena  j 
of  mind  must  have  had.  on  the  contemporary' 
systems  of  general  physics,  and  on  the  s])irit 
of  the  prevailing  plans  of  inquiry.  It  may  be 
enough  to  remark  at  present  the  influence  of 
one  fundamental  error,  which,  as  long  as  it  re- 
tained its  bold  of  the  understanding,  must 
have  rendered  all  its  energies  ineffectual,  by 
wasting  them  in  the  search  of  objects,  which 
it  never  could  attain,  because  in  truth  they 
had  no  real  existence, — to  the  neglect  of  ob- 
jects that  would  have  produced  the  very  ad- 
vantage \\-hich  M-as  sought.  I  allude  to  the 
belief  of  the  schools,  in  the  separate  existence, 
or  entity  as  ihey  technically  termed  it,  of  the 
various  orders  of  universals,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  conceived  every  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  reasoning,  to  take  place,  by  the 
intervention  of  certain  intelligible  forms  or 
species,  existing  separately  in  the  intellect,  as 
the  direct  objects  of  thought ;  in  the  same 
Tuanner  as  they  ascribed  simple  perception 
to  the  action  of  species  of  another  order, 
which  they  termed  sensible  species, — the  ima- 
ges of  things  derived  indeed  from  objects 
wthout,  but,  ^^•hen  thus  derived,  existing  in- 
dependently of  them.  When  we  amuse  our- 
selves with  inquiring  into  the  histoiy  of  hu- 
man folly — that  most  comprehensive  of  all 
histories — which  includes,  at  least  for  many 
ages,  the  whole  histoiy  of  philosojihy  ;  or  ra- 
ther, to  use  a  word  more  appropriate  than 
amusement,  when  we  read  with  regret  the 
melancholy  annals  of  genius  aspiring  to  be 
pre-eminently  frivolous,  and  industry  labouring 
to  be  ignorant, — we  often  discover  absurdities 
of  the  grossest  kind,  which  almost  cease  to  be 
absm'dities,  on  account  of  other  absurdities,  pro- 
bably as  gross,  which  accompany  them ;  and  this 
is  truly  the  case,  in  the  grave  extravagance  of  the 
logic  of  the  schools.  The  scholastic  mode  of 
philosophizing,  ridiculous  as  it  now  seems, 
was  far  from  absurd,  when  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  scholastic  philosophy.  It  was 
indeed  the  only  mode  of  procedure  which 
that  philosophy  could  consistently  admit.     To 


those  who  believed  that  singular  objects  could 
artord  no  real  knowledge,  singiilariiun  nuUam 
dari  scieiitiam  ;  and  that  this  was  to  be  ob- 
tained only  from  what  they  termed  intelligible 
species,  existing  not  in  external  things,  but  in 
tne  mteilect  itself, — it  must  have  seemed  as  ab- 
surd to  wander,  in  (juest  of  knowledge,  out  of 
that  region  in  which  alone  they  suj)])osed  it 
to  exist,  and  to  seek  it  among  things  singular, 
as  it  would  now,  to  us,  seem  hopeless  and  ab- 
surd, to  found  a  system  of  physical  truths  on 
the  contemi)lation  and  comparison  of  univer- 
sals. While  this  false  theory  of  the  mental 
])henomcna  ])revailed,  was  it  ])ossible,  thiit  the 
phenomena  of  matter  should  have  been  studied 
on  sounder  principles  of  investigation,  when 
any  better  plan  must  have  been  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  the  very  theory  of  thought? 
It  was  in  mind  that  the  student  of  general  na- 
ture was  to  seek  his  guiding  light,  without 
\^hi(■ll  all  then  was  darkness.  The  intellec- 
tual philoso])her,  if  any  such  had  then  arisen, 
to  analyse  simply  the  phenomena  of  thought, 
without  any  reference  to  general  i)hysics,  would 
in  truth  have  done  more  in  that  dark  age,  for 
the  benefit  of  every  physical  science,  than  if 
he  had  discovered  a  thousand  properties  of  as 
many  dilferent  substances. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  an  ac- 
curate view  of  the  intellectual  process  of  ab- 
straction could  have  been  communicated  to  a 
veteran  sage  of  the  schools,  at  the  very  moment 
when  lie  was  intently  contemplating  the  tree  of 
Poqihyry,  in  all  its  branches  of  species  and 
genera,  between  the  individual  and  the  suni- 
mum  yenus  ;  and  when  he  was  preparing,  per- 
haps, by  this  contemplation  of  a  few  univer- 
sals, to  unfold  all  the  philoso])hy  of  colours, 
or  of  the  planetary  movements — would  the 
benefit  which  he  received  from  this  clearer 
view  of  a  single  process  of  thought,  have  ter- 
minated in  the  mere  science  of  miiul ;  or 
would  not  rather  his  new  views  of  mind  have 
extended  with  a  most  important  influence  to 
his  whole  wide  views  of  matter  ?  He  must 
immediately  have  learned,  that,  in  the  whole 
tree  of  genera  and  species,  the  individual  at 
the  bottom  of  his  scale  was  the  only  real  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  that  all  the  rest,  the 
result  of  certain  com])arisons  of  agreement  or 
disagreement,  were  simple  modifications  of  his 
own  mind,  not  jiroduccd  by  any  thing  exist- 
ing in  his  intellect  but  by  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  his  intellect  itself;  the  consideration  of 
a  number  of  individuals  as  of  one  species  be- 
ing nothing  more  than  the  feeling  of  their 
agreement  in  certain  respects,  and  the  feeling 
of  this  agreement  being  as  simple  a  result  ot 
the  observation  of  them  together,  as  the  per- 
ception of  each,  individually,  was  of  its  iiuli- 
".■idual  presence.  It  would  surely  have  been 
impossible  for  him,  with  this  new  and  imjwit- 
ant  light,  to  return  to  his  transcendental  in- 
quiries, into  entities,  and  quiddities,  and  sub- 
stantial forms  ;  and  the  simple  discoverv  of  a 
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Letter  tlieorj'  of  abstraction,  as  a  process  of 
the  mind,  would  thus  have  supplied  the  jjlace 
of  many  niles  of  philasophizing. 

The  philosopliy  of  mind,  then,  we  must  ad- 
mit, did,  in  former  ages  at  least,  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  penend  science :  and 
ju-e  we  to  suppose  that  it  has  now  no  influ- 
ence ? 

Even  though  no  other  ad\-antage  were  to 
be  obtained  from  our  present  juster  x-iews  of 
mind,  than  the  protection  which  they  give, 
from  those  gross  errors  of  inquiry  to  which 
the  philosophers  of  so  long  a  series  of  ages 
were  exposed,  this  alone  would  surely  be  no 
slight  gain.  But,  great  as  this  advantage  is, 
are  we  certain,  that  it  is  all  which  the  nicest 
mental  analysis  can  afford ;  or  rather,  is  it  not 
possible  at  least,  that  we  may  still,  in  oiir 
plans  of  i)hysical  investigation,  be  suffering  un- 
der the  influence  of  errors  from  which  we 
should  be  sived,  by  still  juster  views  of  the 
faculties  employed  in  every  physical  inquiry  ? 

That  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such  influ- 
ence, argues  nothing  ;  for,  to  suppose  us  aware 
of  it,  would  be  to  sujipose  us  acquainted  with 
the  very  errors  which  mislead  us.  A(juin;is 
and  Scotus,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  and  all  their 
contentious  followers,  conceived  themselves  as 
truly  in  the  right  path  of  jjhysical  investigation, 
as  we  do  at  this  moment ;  and,  though  we  are 
free  from  their  gross  mistakes,  there  may  yet 
be  others  of  which  we  are  the  less  likely  to  di- 
vest ourselves,  from  not  having  as  yet  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  their  existence.  The 
question  is  not,  ^^'hether  our  method  of  in- 
quiry be  juster  th.in  theirs  ? — for,  of  oiu-  supe- 
riority in  this  respect,  if  any  evidence  of  fact 
were  necessar)',  the  noble  discoveries  of  these 
later  years  are  too  magnificent  a  proof  to  al- 
low us  to  have  any  doubt ;  but.  Whether  our 
j)lan  of  inquiry  may  not  still  be  susceptible  of 
improvements,  of  which  we  have  now  as  little 
foresight,  as  the  Scotists  and  Aquinists  of  the 
advantages  which  ])liiloso])hy  has  received  from 
the  general  prosecution  of  the  inductive  me- 
thod ?  There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  now  to 
fear,  that  the  obsen-ation  of  particular  o1)jects, 
with  a  view  to  general  science,  will  be  de- 
spised its  incapable  of  giving  any  direct  know- 
ledge, and  all  real  science  be  confined  to  imi- 
versals.  "  Singularium  datur  scientia."  But, 
though  a  sounder  view  of  one  intellectual  pro- 
cess may  have  bani.-hed  from  philosophy  much 
idle  contention,  and  directed  inquirj-  to  fitter 
ol))ccts,  it  surely  does  not  therefore  follow, 
that  subsequent  improvements  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind  are  to  be  absolutely  unavailing. 
On  the  contnirj',  the  presumption  unquestion- 
ably is,  that  if,  by  understanding  better  the 
8imi>le  j)roccss  of  abstniction,  we  have  freed 
ourselves  from  msuiy  errors  in  our  ])lans  of  in- 
quiry, a  still  dearer  view  of  the  nature  and  li- 
mits of  all  the  intellectual  processes  concerned 
in  the  discover)-  of  tnuh,  may  lead  to  still  juster 
views  of  philosophizing. 


Even  at  present,  I  cannot  but  think  that  we 
may  trace,  in  no  inconsidcnibie  degree,  the  in- 
fluence of  false  notions,  as  to  stime  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind,  in  misdirecting  the  spi- 
rit of  our  general  philosophy.  I  allude,  in  par- 
ticular, to  one  ven,-  important  intellectual  j)ro- 
cess, — that  by  which  we  acquire  our  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  on  which  all  physics  may 
be  said  to  be  founded.  He  must  have  i)aid 
little  attention  to  the  histor)-  of  i)l)ilosophy, 
and  even  to  the  philosophy  of  his  own  time, 
who  does  not  perceive,  how  much  the  vague 
and  obscure  notions  entertained  of  that  inter- 
mediate tie,  which  is  supposed  to  comu>ct  ])he- 
nomena  with  each  other,  have  tended  to  fa- 
vour the  invention  and  ready  admission  of  phy 
sical  hj-jjotheses,  which  otherwise  could  not 
have  been  entertained  for  a  moment ; — h}-]30- 
theses,  which  attempt  to  explain  what  is  known 
by  the  introduction  of  what  is  miknown  ;  as 
if  successions  of  phenomena  were  rendered 
eivsier  to  be  understood  merely  by  being  ren- 
dered more  complicated.  This  very  unphilo- 
sophic  passion  for  complexity  (which,  unphi- 
losophic  as  it  is,  is  yet  the  passion  of  nuuiy 
philosophers,)  seems,  to  me,  to  arise,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  a  mysterious  and  false 
\\ew  of  causation ;  as  in\'olving  always,  in 
every  series  of  changes,  the  inter\'ention  of 
something  miobsencd,  bet\vcen  the  observed 
antecedent  and  the  obsers-ed  effect ;  a  view  of 
which  may  verj'  naturally  be  su])poscd  to  lead 
the  mind,  Avhen  it  has  obscr\x'd  no  actual  in- 
tervention, to  imagine  any  thing,  which  is  not 
absolutely  absurd,  that  it  may  flatter  itself 
with  the  i)leasure  of  having  disco\ered  a  catisr. 
It  is  unneccssarv',  however,  to  enlarge  at  jire- 
scnt  on  this  subject,  as  it  must  again  come 
before  us ;  when  you  will  perhaps  see  more 
clearly,  how  much  the  general  diffusion  of 
juster  views,  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  our 
notion  of  the  connexion  of  events,  would  tend 
to  the  simplification,  not  of  our  theories  of 
mind  only,  but,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  of  our 
theories  of  niatter. 

The  observations  already  made,  I  tnist. 
have  showii  how  important,  to  the  perfection 
of  every  science,  is  an  accm-ate  acquainbmce 
with  that  intellectual  medumi,  through  which 
alone  the  objects  of  every  science  become 
known  to  us,  and  with  those  intellectual  in- 
stnnncnts,  by  which,  alike  in  every  science, 
truth  is  to  be  detected  and  evolved.  On  this 
influence,  which  the  ])hiloso]ihy  of  mind  must 
always  exercise  on  general  philosojjhy,  I  have 
dwelt  the  longer,  because,  important  as  the 
relation  is,  it  is  one  which  we  are  peculiarly 
a])t  to  forget ;  and  the  more  apt  to  forget  it, 
on  account  of  that  very  excellence  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  to  which  it  has  itself  essentially 
contributed.  The  discoveries,  which  reward 
our  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  matter,  as 
now  carried  on,  on  principles  better  suited  to 
tl)e  nature  and  limits  of  our  powers  of  inves- 
tigation, are  too  sjilendid  to  allow  us  to  look 
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bark  to  the  circumstances  which  prepared 
them  at  a  distance ;  and  we  avail  ourselves  of 
rules,  that  ai'e  the  residt  of  lo^cal  analysis, 
witliout  reflecting,  and  ahiiost  without  know- 
ing, that  they  are  the  result  of  any  analj-sis 
whatever.  We  are,  in  this  respect,  like  navi- 
gators on  the  great  ocean,  who  jjerform  their 
vov'age  successfully  by  the  results  of  obsen'a- 
tions  of  which  they  are  altogether  ignorant ; 
who  look,  wth  perfect  conlidence,  to  their 
compass  and  chart,  and  think  of  the  stars  as 
useful  only  in  those  early  ages,  when  the  pilot, 
if  he  ventured  from  shore,  had  no  other  di- 
rectors of  his  course.  It  is  only  some  more 
skilful  mariner  w  ho  is  still  aware  of  their  guid- 
ance ;  and  who  kjiows  how  much  he  is  indebt- 
ed to  the  sateUites  of  Jupiter  for  the  accuracy 
of  that  verj'  chart,  by  which  the  crowds  lu-ound 
him  ;ure  mechanically  directing  their  course. 

The  chief  reason,  however,  for  my  dwelling 
so  long  on  this  central  and  governing  relation, 
which  the  philosophy  of  intellect  bears  to  all 
other  philosophy,  is  that  I  am  anxious  to  im- 
press their  relation  strongly  on  your  minds  ; 
not  so  much  with  a  new  to  the  importance 
which  it  may  seem  to  give  to  the  particular 
science  that  is  to  engage  us  together,  as  with  a 
view  to  those  other  sciences  in  which  you  may 
already  have  been  engaged,  or  which  may  yet 
await  you  in  the  course  of  your  studies.  The 
consideration  of  mind,  as  universally  present 
and  presiding — at  once  the  medium  of  all  the 
knowledge  which  can  be  acquired,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  all  the  truths  of  which  that  knowledge 
consists,  gives,  by  its  own  unity,  a  sort  of  u- 
nity  and  additional  dignity  to  the  sciences,  of 
which  their  scattered  ex|ieriments  and  obser- 
vations would  otherwise  be  imsusceptible.  It 
is  an  unfortimate  effect  of  physical  inquiry, 
when  exclusively  devoted  to  the  properties  of 
external  things,  to  render  the  mind,  in  our  ima- 
gination, subordinate  to  the  objects  on  which 
it  is  directed  ;  the  faculties  are  nothing,  the  ob- 
jects every  thing.  The  very  nature  of  such  in- 
quiry leads  us  perpetually  without  to  observe 
and  arrange,  and  nothing  brings  us  back  to  the 
obsener  and  arranger  within ;  or,  if  we  do 
occasionally  cast  an  inquisitive  glance  on  the 
phenomena  of  our  thought,  we  bring  back 
with  us  what  Bacon,  in  his  strong  language, 
calls  "  the  smoke  and  tarnish  of  the  funiace;" 
• — the  mind  seems,  to  us,  to  be  broken  down 
to  the  littleness  of  the  objects  which  it  has 
been  habitually  contemplating ;  and  we  regard 
the  faciUties  that  measure  earth  and  heaven,  and 
that  add  infinit)-  to  infinitj-,  wth  a  cmiosity  of 
no  greater  interest  than  that  \\ith  which  we  in- 
quire into  the  angles  of  a  crystal,  or  the  fructifi- 
cation of  a  moss.  "Ludit  istis  animus,"  says  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  ancients,  "  Ludit  is- 
tis animus,  non  proficit ;  et  philosophiam  a  fas- 
tigio  deducit  in  planimi."  To  rest  in  research- 
es of  this  minute  kind,  indeed,  if  we  were  ab- 
solutely to  rest  in  them,  without  any  higher 
and  profounder  views,  would  truly  be,  as  he 


says,  to  drag  do\m  philosophy  from  that  piu-e 
eminence  on  which  she  sits,  to  the  verA-  dust 
of  the  plain  on  which  we  tread.  To  the  in- 
quirer, howe\er,  whose  mind  has  been  pre- 
viously imbued  with  this  first  philosophy,  and 
who  has  learned  to  trace,  in  the  wonders  of 
every  science,  the  wonders  of  his  own  Intel  ■ 
lectual  frame,  there  is  no  physical  n-search, 
however  minute  its  object,  which  docs  not  at 
once  elevate  the  mind,  and  derive  elevation 
from  it.  Nothing  is  truly  humble,  which  can  , 
exercise  faculties  that  are  themselves  sublime 

Search,  undismayed,  the  dark  profound, 

Where  Nature  works  in  secret;  view  the  beds 

Of  raineral  treasure,  and  the  eternal  vault 

That  bounds  the  hoary  ocean ;  trace  the  forms 

Of  atoms,  moving  with  incessant  change, 

Their  elemental  round ;  behold  the  seeds 

Of  being,  and  the  energy  of  life. 

Kindling  the  mass  witfi  ever  active  flame: 

Then  to  the  secrets  of  the  working  mind 

Attentive  turn ;  from  dim  oblivion  call 

Her  fleet  ideal  band  :  and  bid  them  go 

Break  through  time's  barrier,  and  o'ertake  the  hour 

That  saw  the  heavens  created  :  then  declare, 

If  aught  were  found  in  these  external  scenes 

To  move  thy  wonder  now.* 

In  the  physics  of  the  material  universe; 
there  is,  it  must  be  owned,  much  that  is  truly 
v.-orthy  of  oiu-  philosophic  admiration,  and  of 
the  sublimest  exertions  of  philosophic  genius. 
But  even  that  material  world  will  appeal-  more 
admirable,  to  him  who  contemplates  it,  as  it 
were  from  the  height  of  his  o^^•n  mind,  and 
who  measures  its  infinity  with  the  range  of  his 
o^^Ti  Mmited  but  aspiring  faculties.  He  is  im- 
questionably  the  philosopher  most  worthy  of 
the  name,  who  luiites  to  the  most  acciuate 
knowledge  of  mind,  the  most  accurate  know- 
ledge of  all  the  physical  objects  am.id  which 
he  is  placed  ;  who  makes  each  science,  to  each, 
reciprocally  a  source  of  additional  illumination ; 
and  who  leanis,  from  both,  the  noblest  of  all 
the  lessons  which  they  can  give, — the  know- 
ledge and  adoration  of  that  divine  Being,  who 
has  alike  created,  and  adapted  to  each  other, 
with  an  order  so  harmonius,  the  universe  of 
matter  and  the  imiverse  of  thought. 


LECTURE  in. 

INFLUEXCE  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND  ON 
THE  UNDERSTANDING. 

In  my  last  Lectiu-e,  Gentlemen,  I  illustra- 
ted, at  great  length,  the  relation  which  the 
philosophy  of  mind  bears  to  all  the  other 
sciences,  as  the  common  centre  of  each.  These 
sciences  I  represented,  as,  in  their  relation  to 
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the  powers  of  discoven,',  that  arc  excrcisod  in 
them,  truly  arts,  in  all  the  various  intellectual 
processes,  of  which  the  artist  is  the  same,  and 
the  instruments  the  same  ;  and  as,  to  the  per-  j 
fection  of  any  of  the  mechanical  <irts,  it  is  es-  i 
sential,  that  we  know  the  powers  of  the  in-  j 
struments  employed  in  it,  so,  in  the  inventive 
processes  of  science  of  eveni'  kind,  it  seems  j 
€ssential  to  the  perfection  of  the  process,  that 
we  shaukl  know,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the 
powers  and  the  limits  of  those  intellectual  in- 
stniments,  which  are  exercised  alike  in  all ; 
that  we  may  not  waste  our  industiy,  in  at- 
temjiting  to  accomjjlish  ^vith  them  what  is  im- 
possible to  be  accom])lished,  and  at  the  same 
time  may  not  despair  of  achieviiig  with  them 
any  of  the  wonders  to  which  they  are  tnily 
adequate,  if  skilfully  and  perseverini^ly  exerted  ; 
thoucjh  we  should  have  to  overcome  many  of 
those  (lifticultics  which  present  themselves,  as 
obstacles  to  every  p-eat  effort,  but  which  are 
insurinount.it)le,  only  to  those  who  despair  of 
siirmountinf;  them. 

It  was  to  a  consideration  of  this  kind,  as  to 
the  priman'  importance  of  knowins;  the  rpies- 
tions  to  which  our  faculties  are  competent, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able works  in  our  science, — a  work,  wliich 
none  can  read  even  now,  without  being  im- 
pressed with  reverence  for  the  great  talents  of 
its  author ;  l)ut  of  which  it  is  im])ossible  to 
feel  the  whole  value,  without  an  acquaintance 
with  the  verbal  trilling,  and  barren  controver- 
sies, that  still  perplexed  and  obscured  intel- 
lectual science  at  the  period  when  it  was  writ- 
ten. 

The  work  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  Essaj/ 
on  the  Iliimiin  Uii'lrratandiiKj,  to  the  ('omiio- 
sition  of  which  Mr  Locke,  in  his  preface, 
suites  himself  to  have  been  led  by  an  accidental 
conversation  with  some  friends  who  had  met 
at  his  chamber.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion, 
which  had  no  immcciiate  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Essay,  they  found  tlieniselvcs  un- 
exjjcctediy  embarriLssecl  by  difliculties  tltit  aj)- 
peared  to  rise  on  every  side,  when,  after  many 
vain  attempts  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
doubts  which  perplexed  ihetn,  it  occurred  to 
Mr  Locke,  that  they  had  taken  a  wrong  course, 
— that  the  iiKpiiry  in  which  they  were  en- 
giiged  was  jirobably  one  which  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  faculties,  and  that  their 
first  inquiry  should  have  been,  into  the  nii- 
lure  of  tli(!  nuderstimfling  itself,  to  ascertain 
what  subjects  it  wiis  fit  to  exi)lore  and  com- 
prehend. 

"  When  we  know  our  own  strength,"  he 
remarks,  "  \ye  shall  the  better  know  what  to 
undertake  with  hopes  of  success  -.  and  when 
we  have  well  surveyed  the  jjowcrs  of  our  own 
minds,  and  made  some  estimate  what  we  may 
expect  from  them,  we  shall  not  be  incline*] 
either  to  sit  still,  and  not  set  our  thoughts  on 
work  at  all,  in  despair  of  knowing  any  thing  ; 
or,   on  the  other  side,  question  every  thing. 


and  disclaim  all  knowledge,  because  some 
things  are  not  to  be  understood.  It  is  of 
great  use  to  the  sailor,  to  know  the  length  of 
his  hne,  though  he  cannot  with  it  fathom  all 
the  dejjths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  well  he  knows, 
that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom,  at 
such  places  as  are  necessary  to  direct  his  voy- 
age, and  caution  him  agjiinst  nnniing  upon 
shoals  that  may  ruin  him. — This  was  that 
^^■hich  gave  the  first  rise  to  this  essav  concern- 
ing the  understanding.  For  1  thought,  that 
the  first  step  towards  satisfying  several  in- 
quiries the  mind  of  man  was  very  ai)t  to  run 
into,  Wiis  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own  under- 
standings, examine  oiu"  own  powers,  and  see 
to  what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that 
was  done,  I  suspected  we  began  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  in  vain  sought  for  satisfaction  in  a 
quiet  and  sure  possession  of  truths  that  most 
concerned  us,  whilst  we  let  loose  our  thouglits 
into  the  vast  ocean  of  being,  as  if  all  that 
boundless  extent  were  the  natund  and  un- 
doubted possession  of  our  understandings 

Thus  men,  extending  their  inquiries  beyond 
their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts 
wander  into  tliose  depths  where  they  can  find 
no  sure  footing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
raise  questions  and  mnlti|)ly  disputes,  which, 
never  coming  to  any  clear  resolution,  are  pro- 
])er  only  to  continue  and  inwease  their  doubts, 
and  to  confirm  them,  at  last,  in  perfect  scep- 
ticism ;  whereas,  were  the  capacities  of  our  un- 
derstandings well  considered,  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  once  discovered,  and  the  horizon 
found,  which  sets  the  boimds  between  the  en- 
lightened and  dark  parts  of  things,  between 
what  is  and  what  is  not  comprehensible  by  us, 
men  would  perhaps,  with  less  scniple  acquiesce 
in  the  avowed  ignorance  of  the  one,  and  em- 
])loy  their  thoughts  and  discourse,  with  more 
advantage  and  satisfaction  in  the  other."' 

These  obser\'ations  of  Mr  Locke  illustrate, 
very  haf)j)ily,  the  im])ortance  of  a  right  view 
of  the  limits  of  our  luiderstanding,  for  directing 
oiu'  in(iuines  to  the  objects  that  are  truly  \\ith- 
in  our  reach.  It  is  not  the  waste  of  intellect, 
as  it  lies  torpid  in  the  gi'eat  multitude  of  our 
race,  that  is  alone  to  be  regretted  in  relation 
to  science,  which,  in  better  circumstances,  it 
might  improve  and  adorn.  It  is,  in  many  cases, 
the  very  industry  of  intellect,  busily  exerted, 
but  exerted  in  labours  that  must  be  profitless, 
because  the  objects,  to  which  the  labour  is  di- 
rected, are  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  If  half 
the  zeal,  and,  I  may  add,  even  half  the  genius, 
which,  during  so  many  ages,  were  employed 
in  attempting  things  imjiossible,  had  been 
given  to  investigations,  on  which  the  tran- 
scendental inquirers  of  those  times  would 
certiiinly  have  looked  down  with  contempt, 
there  are  many  names  that  are  now  mention- 
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ed  only  with  ridicule  or  pity,  for  which  we 
should  certainly  have  felt  the  same  deep  vene- 
ration which  our  hearts  so  readily  oflfer  to  the 
names  of  Bacon  and  Newton  ;  or  perhaps  even 
the  great  names  of  Bacon  and  Newton  might, 


ticism,  it  is,  on  the  contrary',  a  sound  study  of 
the  principles  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture, ^^•hich  alone  can  free  from  the  danger  of 
it.  If  the  sceptical  philosophy  be  false,  as  the 
asserters  of  this  objection  will  allow  that  it 


in  comparison  with  them,  have  been  only  of   most  assuredly  is,  it  can  be  overcome  and  de- 


secondary  dignity.  It  was  not  by  idleness  that 
this  high  rank  of  instructors  and  benefactors 
of  the  world  was  lost,  but  by  a  blind  activity 
more  hurtful  than  idleness  itself.  To  those 
who  never  could  have  thought  of  numbering 
the  population  of  our  own  little  globe,  it  seem- 
ed an  easy  matter  to  number,  with  precise  a- 
rithmetical  accuracy,  the  tribes  of  angels,  and 
to  assign  to  each  order  of  spiritual  beings  its 
separate  duties,  and  separate  dignities,  with 
the  exactness  of  some  heraldic  pomp ;  and,  a- 
mid  all  those  \-isible  demonstrations  of  the 
Divinity  which  surround  us  wherever  we  turn 
oiu'  view;  there  were  minds  that  could  think, 
in  relation  to  him,  of  every  thing  but  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness ;  as  if  He,  who  created  us, 
and  placed  aromid  us  this  magnificent  system 
of  things,  were  an  object  scarcely  worthy  of 
our  reverence,  till  we  had  fixed  his  precise  sta- 
tion in  our  logical  categories,  and  had  deter- 
mined, not  the  majestic  relations  which  he 
bears  to  the  universe,  as  created  and  sustain- 
ed by  his  bounty,  but  all  the  frivolous  rela- 
tions which  he  can  be  imagined  to  bear  to  im- 
l)ossibihties  and  nonent  ties. 

O,  sons  of  earth  !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise, 
By  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  to  the  skies ! 
Heaven  still,  with  laughter,  the  vain  toil  surveys 
.\nd  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  laise  * 

It  is  indeed,  then,  to  borrow  INIr  Locke's 
metaphor,  of  no  slight  importance  to  know  the 
length  of  our  line,  though  we  cannot,  with  it, 
fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  With 
the  knowledge  that,  to  a  certain  depth,  at  least, 
we  may  safely  confide  in  it,  we  shall  not  be 
constrained,  by  our  fear,  to  coast  along  the  shore 
with  such  cautious  timidity  as  to  lose  all  the 
treasures  which  might  be  obtained  by  a  more 
adventurous  voyage ;  nor  tempted,  in  the  rash- 
ness of  ignorance  or  despair,  to  trust  oiu-selves 
wildly  to  every  wind,  though  our  coiurse  should 
be  amidst  rocks  and  quicksands. 

The  study  of  the  natural  limits  of  the  fa- 
cidties  of  the  mind,  has,  indeed,  sometimes 
been  misrepresented,  as  favoiu-ing  a  tendency 
to  vague  and  unlimited  doubt  on  all  subjects, 
even  on  those  most  important  to  individual 
and  social  happiness ;  as  if  the  great  names, 
to  which  we  have  long  given  our  admiration, 
for  the  hght  which  they  have  thrown  on  the 
powers  and  weaknesses  of  the  human  under- 
standing, were  not  also  the  very  names  which 
we  have  been  accustomed,  not  to  admire 
merely,  but  to  venerate,  for  excellence  of  a  still 
nobler  kind.    Far  from  leading  to  general  scep- 
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stroyed  only  by  a  philosophy  that  is  true  ;  and 
the  more  deeply,  and  the  more  early,  the  mind 
is   imbued  with  the  principles  of  truth,   the 
more  confidently  may  we  rely  on  its  rejection 
of  the  errors  that  are  opposed  to  them.     It  is 
imjjossible  for  one,  who  is  not  absolutely  bom 
to  labour,   to  pass  through  life  without  form- 
ing, in  his  own  mind,  occasionally,  some  im- 
perfect reflections  on  the  faculties  by  which  he 
perceives  and  reasons  ;  or  without  catching, 
from  those  with  whom  he  may  associate,  some 
of  those  vague  notions  of  a  vague  philosophy, 
which  pass  tmexamined  from  mind  to  mind, 
and  become  ciurent  in  the  very  colloquial  lan- 
guage of  the  day.    The  alternatives,  therefore, 
(if  we  can,  indeed,  think  of  any  other  alterna- 
tive when  truth  is  one,)  are  not  those  of  know- 
ledge and  absolute  ignorance  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena, but  of  kno\\  ledge  more  or  less  accurate ; 
because  absolute  ignorance,  even  though  it  were 
a  state  to  be  wished,  is  beyond  our  power  to 
preserve,  in  one  who  enjoys,  in  any  respects, 
the  benefit  of  education  and  liberal  society. 
We  might,  with  much  greater  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, attempt,  by  merely  keeping  from  his  view 
all  professed  treatises  on  astronomy,  to  prevent 
him  from  acquiring  that  slight  and  common 
acquaintance  with  the  system  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  is  necessary  for  knowing  that 
the  sun  does  not  go  round  the  earth,  than  we 
could  hope  to  prevent  him  from  forming,  or 
receiving,  some  notions,  accurate  or  inaccurate, 
as  to  the  nature  of  mind  ;  and  we  surely  can- 
not suppose,  that  the  juster  those  o])inions  are, 
as  to  the  nature  and  force  of  the  principles  of 
belief,  the  feebler  must  the  principles  of  be- 
lief appear.       It   is  not  so,    that   Nature  has 
abandoned  us,  with  principles  w  hich  we  must 
fear  to  examine,  and  with  truths  and  illusions 
which  we  must  never  dare  to  sepaKite.     In 
teaching  us  what  our  powers  are  incapable  of 
attaining,  she  has,  at  the  same  time,  taught  us 
what  truths  they  may  attain ;  and,  within  this 
boimdary,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
that  she  has  placed  all  the  truths  that  are  im- 
portant for  oiu-  virtue  and   happiness.      He, 
whose  eyes  are  the  clearest  to  distinguish  the 
bounding  circle,  cannot,  surely,  be  the  dullest 
to  perceive  the  truths  that  are  within.      To 
know,  only  to  doubt,  is  but  the  first  step  in 
philosophy  ;  and  to  rest  at  this  first  step,  is 
either  imbecility  or  idleness.     It  is  not  there 
that  wisdom   sees,   and  compares,   and    pro- 
nounces :  it  is  ignorance,  that,  with  dazzled 
eyes,  just  opening  from  the  darkness   of  the 
night,  perceives  that  she  has  been  dreaming, 
without  being  able  to  distinguish,   in  the  sun- 
shine, what  objects  really  existing  are  around. 
He  alone  is  the  philosopher  truly  awake,  who 
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knows  both  how  to  doubt,  niul  how  to  be- 
lieve ;  believing  what  is  evident  on  the  very 
same  principles,  which  lead  him  to  doubt, 
with  various  dei^rees  of  imcertainty.  where  the 
evidence  is  less  sure.  To  conceive  that  in- 
quiry must  lead  to  scepticism,  is  itself  a  spe- 
cies of  scepticism,  as  to  the  power  and  evi- 
dence of  the  principles  to  which  wc  have  gWcn 
our  assent,  more  dej^ading,  because  still  more 
irrational,  than  that  ojien  and  consistent  scep- 
ticism which  it  dreads.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
an  unworthy  homage  to  truths,  ^^  hich  we  pro- 
fess to  venerate,  to  suppose,  that  adoration 
can  be  paid  to  them  only  while  we  are  igno- 
rant of  their  natme  ;  and  that  to  approach 
their  altars  would  be  to  discover,  that  the  ma- 
jestic fonns  which  seem  animated  at  a  dis- 
tance, iu-e  only  lifeless  idols,  as  insensible  as 
the  incense  which  we  have  offered  to  them. 

The  study  of  the  powers  and  limits  of  the 
imderstanding,  and  of  the  soiu-ces  of  evidence 
in  external  nature  and  ourselves,  instead  of  ei- 
ther forming  or  favouring  a  tendency  to  scep- 
ticism, is  then,  it  appears,  tlie  surest,  or  rather 
the  only  mode  of  removing  the  danger  of  such 
a  tendency.  That  mind  may  soon  doubt  even 
of  the  most  important  truths,  whicli  has  never 
learned  to  distinguish  the  doubtful  from  the 
trae.  But  to  know  well  the  irresistible  evi- 
dence on  which  truth  is  founded,  is  to  believe 
m  it,  and  to  believe  in  it  for  ever. 

Nor  is  it  from  the  danger  of  scej)ticism  only, 
that  a  just  view  of  the  principles  of  his  intel- 
lectual constitution  tends  to  preserve  the  phi- 
losophic inquirer.  It  saves  him,  also,  from 
that  presumptuous  and  haughty  dogmatism, 
which,  though  free  from  doubt,  is  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  free  from  error;  and  which 
is,  indeed,  much  more  likely  to  be  fixed  in  er- 
ror than  in  tnith,  where  the  inquiry,  that  pre- 
cedes conviction,  has  been  casual  and  incom- 
plete. A  just  view  of  our  nature  as  intelligent 
beings,  at  the  same  time  that  it  teaches  us  enough 
of  our  strength  to  allow  us  to  rest  with  confi- 
dence on  the  great  principles,  physical,  moral, 
and  religious,  in  which  alone  it  is  of  importance 
for  us  to  confide,  teaches  us  also  enough  of  our 
weakness  to  render  us  indulgent  to  the  weak- 
ness of  others.  We  cease  to  be  astonished  that 
multitudes  should  differ  from  us  ;  because  we 
know  well,  that  while  nature  has  made  a  pro- 
vision for  the  universal  assent  of  mankind  to 
those  fundamental  physiciil  truths,  which  are 
essential  to  their  very  existence,  and  those  fim- 
damental  truths  of  another  kind,  which  arc 
equally  essential  to  their  existence  as  subjects 
of  monil  government,  she  has  left  them,  to- 
gether with  j)rinciples  of  improvement  that  in- 
sure their  intellectual  progress,  a  susceptibi- 
lity of  error,  without  w  hich  there  could  be  no 
progression  ;  and,  while  we  almost  trace  back 
the  circumstances  which  have  modified  our 
own  individual  belief,  we  cannot  i)ut  be  aware, 
at  the  same  time,  how  many  sources  there  are 
of  prejudice,  and,  consequently,  of  difference  of 


o])inion,  in  the  various  situations  in  wliich  tlie 
multitudes  that  differ  from  us  have  been  placed. 
To  feel  anger  at  human  error,  says  an  ancient 
philosoi)her,  is  the  same  thingas  if  we  were  to 
be  angiy  with  those  who  stumble  in  the  dark; 
with  the  deaf  for  not  obeying  our  command ; 
with  the  sick;  with  the  aged;  with  the  weary. 
That  very  dulness  of  discenmient,  which  ex- 
cites at  once  our  wonder  aiul  our  wrath,  is  but 
a  part  of  the  general  frailty  of  mortality;  and 
the  love  of  our  errors  is  not  less  inherent  in  our 
constitution  than  error  itself.  It  is  this  ge- 
neral constitution  which  is  to  be  studied  by  us, 
that  we  may  know  with  what  mistakes  and 
weaknesses  we  must  have  to  deal,  \vhen  ^\•e 
have  to  deal  with  our  fellow-men ;  and  the 
true  art,  therefore,  of  learning  to  forgive  indi- 
viduals, is  to  learn  first  how  much  we  have  to 
forgive  to  the  whole  human  race.  "  lUud  po- 
tius  cogitabis,  non  esse  irascendum  errorious. 
Quid  cnim,  si  quis  irascatiu-  in  tencbris  parum 
ve^igia  certa  ponentibus  ?  Quid  si  quis  surdis, 
imperia  non  exaudientibus  ?  Quid  si  pueris, 
quod  neglecto  dispectu  officioruni,  ad  lusus  et 
ineptos  a:qualium  jocos  spectent  ?  Quid  si  illis 
irasci  velis,  qui  tegrotant,  senescunt,  fatigan- 
tur  ?  Inter  cetera  mortalitatis  incommoda,  et 
hiec  est,  cahgo  mentium  :  nee  tantum  necessi- 
tas  errandi,  sed  erronim  amor.  Ne  singulis 
irasearis,  imiversis  ignoscendum :  generi  hu- 
mano  venia  tribuenda  est."* 

How  much  of  the  fury  of  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  darker  ages  would  have  been  softened 
and  turned  into  moderation,  by  juster  views 
of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
stances on  which  belief  depends  !  It  appears 
to  us  so  very  easy  to  believe  what  we  con- 
sider as  tnie, — or  rather  it  appears  to  us  so  im- 
])0ssible  to  disbelieve  it, — that,  if  we  judge 
from  our  ovm  momentary  feelings  only,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  be- 
lief, and  of  all  the  principles  in  our  mental 
constitution  by  whidi  it  is  diversified,  we  very 
naturally  look  on  the  dissent  of  others  as  a  sort 
of  wilful  and  obstinate  eontniriety,  and  almost 
as  an  insulting  denial  of  a  right  of  approbation, 
which  we  consider  ourselves,  in  these  circum- 
stimces,  as  very  justly  entitled  to  claim.  The 
transition  from  this  supposed  culpability  to  the 
associated  ideas  of  pains  and  penalties,  is  a  very 
natural  one ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  sufii- 
cieiit  fund  of  persecution  in  mere  ignorance, 
though  the  spirit  of  it  were  not,  as  it  usually 
is,  aggravated  by  degrading  notions  of  the  Di- 
vine iJeing,  and  false  impressions  of  religious 
duty.  Very  different  are  tlie  sentiments  which 
the  science  of  mind  produces  and  cherishes. 
It  makes  us  tolerant,  not  merely  by  showing 
the  absurdity  of  endeavouring  to  overcome,  by 
punishment,  a  belief  which  does  not  depend 
on  suffering;  but  which  may  remain,  and  even 
gather  additional  strength,  in  inii)risonment,  in 
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exile,  under  the  axe,  ami  at  the  stake.  The 
absurdity  of  every  attempt  of  this  kind  it  shows 
indeed  ;  but  it  makes  us  feel,  still  more  in- 
timately, that  injustice  of  it,  which  is  worse 
than  absurdity, — by  showing  our  common  na- 
ture, in  all  the  principles  of  truth  and  error, 
with  those  whom  we  would  oppress  ;  all  hav- 
ing faculties  that  may  lead  to  truth,  and  ten- 
dencies of  \'arious  kinds  which  may  mislead  to 
error,  and  the  mere  accidental  and  temporary 
difference  of  power  being,  if  not  the  greatest, 
at  least  the  most  obvious  circumstance,  which, 
in  all  ages,  has  distinguished  the  persecutor 
from  the  persecuted. 

Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand. 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw  ; 
Or  deal  damnation  roimd  the  land. 

On  all  I  judge  thy  foe  ! 

If  I  am  right,— thy  grace  impart. 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay  : 
If  I  am  wrong,— O,  teach  my  heart 

To  find  tlie  better  way.* 

Such  is  the  language  of  devout  philosojjhy. 
No  proud  assertion  of  individual  infallibility, 
—no  triumph  over  the  consequences  in  others, 
of  a  fallible  natiu'e,  which  ourselves  partake  in 
common, — but  the  expression  of  feelings  more 
suited  to  earthly  weakness, — of  a  modest  joy 
of  behef,  which  is  not  less  delightful  for  the 
humility  that  tempers  it ;  and  of  a  modest  sor- 
row for  the  seeming  errors  of  others,  to  which 
the  consciousness  of  oiu"  own  nature  gives  a 
sjTiipathy  of  warmer  interest.  The  more  im- 
portant the  subject  of  difference,  the  greater, 
not  the  less,  will  be  the  indulgence  of  him 
who  has  learned  to  trace  the  sources  of  human 
Verror, — of  error,  that  has  its  origin  not  in  our 
weakness  and  imperfection  merely,  but  often 
in  the  most  virtuous  affections  of  the  heart, — 
in  that  respect  for  age,  and  admiration  of  vir- 
tue, and  gratitude  for  kindness  received,  which 
make  the  opinions  of  those  whom  we  love  and 
honour,  seem  to  us,  in  our  early  years,  as  little 
'  questionable,  as  the  ^^rtues  which  we  love  to 
/  contemplate,  or  the  very  kindness  which  we 
*■  feel  at  every  moment  beaming  on  our  heart, 
in  the  tender  protection  that  surrounds  us. 
That  the  subjects,  on  which  we  may  differ 
from  others,  are  important  to  happiness,  of 
course  implies,  that  it  is  no  shght  misfortime 
to  have  erred ;  and  that  the  mere  error,  there- 
fore, must  be  already  too  gi'eat  an  evil  to  re- 
quire any  addition  from  oiu-  individual  con- 
tempt or  indignation,  far  less  from  the  ven- 
geance of  public  authorit)', — that  may  be  right, 
in  the  opinions  which  it  conceives  to  be  in- 
sulted by  partial  dissent ;  but  which  must  be 
wrong,  in  the  means  which  it  takes  to  avenge 
them.  To  be  sincerely  thankful  for  tniths  re- 
ceived, is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  feeling,  to 
be  sensible  how  great  a  blessing  those  have  lost 
who  are  deprived  of  the  same  enjojTnent ;  and 


*  Pope's  Universal  Prayer,  v.  25 — 52. 


I  to  look  down,  then,  with  insolent  disdain,  on 
the  unfortunate  \ictim  of  ciTor,  is,  indeed,  to 
render  contemptible,  (as  far  as  it  is  in  our 
feeble  power  to  render  it  contemptible,)  not 

I  the   error  which  we  des|)ise,   but   the  truth 

I  which  allows  us  to  des]iise  it. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  as  yet  made,  on 
the  effects  of  acquaintance  with  the  Philosophy 
of  Mind,  relate  to  its  influence  on  the  general 
spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  ;  the  advantage 
which  must  be  derived,  in  every  science,  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  j)ower  of  the 
intellectual  instiiiments  which  we  use  for  the 
discovery  of  truth  ;  the  skill  which  we  thence 
acquire  in  distinguishing  the  questions  in  which 
we  may  justly  hope  to  discover  tnith,  from 
those  questions  of  idle  and  endless  controversy, 
the  decision  of  which  is  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  oiu-  faculties  ;  and  the  consequent  mo- 
deration in  the  temper,  with  which  we  look 
both  to  oiu"  own  possible  attainments,  and  to 
the  errors  of  others. 

But,  beside  these  general  advantages,  which 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind  extends  to  all  the  in- 
quiries of  which  hmnan  genius  is  cajiable,  there 
are  some  advantages  more  peculiarly  felt  in  cer- 
tain depaitments  of  science  or  art.  It  is  not 
merely  with  the  mind  that  we  operate  ;  the 
subject  of  OIU-  operations  is  also  often  the  mind 
itself.  In  education,  in  criticism,  in  poetn,', 
in  eloquence,  the  mind  has  to  act  upon  mind, 
to  produce  in  it  either  emotions  that  are  tem- 
porary, or  affections  and  opinions  that  are 
permanent.  We  have  to  instruct  it,  to  con- 
vince it,  to  persuade  it,  to  delight  it,  to  soften 
it  with  pity,  to  agitate  it  with  terror  or  indig- 
nation ;  and  all  these  effects,  when  other  cir- 
cumstances of  genius  are  the  same,  we  shall 
surely  be  able  to  produce  more  readily,  if  we 
know  the  natural  laws  of  thought  and  emotion ; 
the  feelings  which  are  followed  by  other  feel- 
ings ;  and  the  thoughts,  which,  expanding  into 
other  thoughts,  almost  of  themselves  produce 
the  veiy  passion,  or  conviction,  w^hich  we  wish 
to  excite. 

"  One  considerable  advantage,"  says  iVIr 
Hume,  "  which  results  from  the  accurate  and 
abstract  philosophy,  is  its  subserviency  to  the 
easy  and  humane  ;  which,  without  the  former, 
can  never  attain  a  sufficient  degree  of  exact- 
ness in  its  sentiments,  precepts,  or  reasonings. 
All  polite  letters  are  nothing  but  pictures  of 
human  life  in  vai'ious  attitudes  and  situations ; 
and  inspire  us  with  different  sentiments  of 
praise  or  blame,  admiration  or  ridicule,  ac- 
cording to  the  qualities  of  the  object  which 
they  set  before  us.  An  artist  must  be  better 
qualified  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking,  who, 
besides  a  delicate  taste  and  quick  apprehen- 
sion, possesses  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
internal  fabric,  the  operations  of  the  imder- 
standing,  the  workings  of  the  piissions,  and 
the  various  species  of  sentiment  which  dis- 
criminate vice  and  virtue.  However  painful 
this  inward  search  or  inquiry  may  api)ear,  it 
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beroim-s,  in  some  measure,  requisite  to  those 
who  would  (lescrilie  with  success  tlic  obvious 
and  outward  appeju-.uiees  of  life  and  iiiiumers. 
The  anatomist  presents  to  the  eye  the  most 
hideous  and  disagreeable  objeets ;  but  his 
science  is  highly  useful  to  the  iiainter  in  de- 
Uneatins;  even  a  Venus  or  an  Helen.  While 
the  latter  employs  all  the  richest  colours  of  his 
art,  and  gives  his  figures  the  most  gi-aceful  and 
engaging  airs,  he  must  still  carry  his  attention 
to  the  inward  structiu-e  of  the  human  body, 
the  position  of  the  muscles,  the  fabric  of  the 
bones,  and  the  use  and  figure  of  every  part  or 
org-an.  Accuracy  is,  in  every  case,  advan- 
tageous to  beauty,  and  just  reasoning  to  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment ;  in  vain  would  we  exalt  the 
one  by  dejjrcciating  the  other."* 

There  is  a  most  striking  piissage  to  the  same 
purjjort,  in  that  beautiful  dialogue  on  ancient 
oratory,  which  has  been  ascribed,  without  any  \ 
very  satisfactory  evidence,  to  various  authors,  [ 
particularly  to  Quinctilian,  the  younger  Pliny, 
and  Tacitus,   and  which  is  not  unworthy  of  | 
the  most  eminent  of  the  names  to  which  it  i 
has   been   ascribed.     After  dwelling  on   the 
imiversal  science  and  erudition  of   the  great 
master  of  Roman  eloquence,  the  chief  speak- 
er in  the  dialogue  proceeds  to  show  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  which  oratory  must   derive 
from  moral  and  intellectual  science,  to  the  ne- 
glect of  which  fundamental  study,  as  superse- 
ded by  the  frivolous  disputations  of  the  rhe- 
torical schools,  he  ascribes  the  decay  of  elo- 
quence in  the  age  of  which  he  speaks. 

"  Ita  enim  est,  optimi  viri,  ita,  ex  multa 
eruditionc,  ex  pluribus  artibus,  et  omnium 
rerum  scientia,  eximdat  et  e.xuberat  ilia  ad- 
mirabilis  eloquentia.  Neque  oratoris  vis  et 
facultas,  sicut  cieterarum  rerum,  angustis  et 
brevihus  tcrminis  eluditur ;  sed  is  est  orator, 
qui  de  omni  qutestione  pulchre,  et  oniate,  et 
ad  persuadendiun  ajit  dicere,  i)ro  dignitate  re- 
rum ad  utilitatem  temporum,  cum  voluptate 
audicntium  possit.  Hiec  sibi  illi  veteres  per- 
suadebant.  Ad  h;pc  efiicienda  intelligebant 
opus  esse,  non  ut  Rhetorum  scholis  declama- 
rcnt, — sed  ut  his  artibus  ])ectus  inii)lerent,  in 
quibus  de  bonis  ac  malis,  de  honesto  ac  turjji, 
de  justo  et  injusto  disjjutatur  ; — de  (juibus  eo- 
pios  ,  et  van  ,  et  oniate,  nemo  diceie  potest, 
nisi  c|ui  cognovit  naturam  humanain. — Ex  his 
fontibus  etiam  ilia  prolbumt,  ut  facilius  iram 
ju<licis  vel  instiget,  \el  leniat,  qui  scit  (piid  ira, 
promptius  ad  miseratioiicm  iin|)ellat  <|ui  scit 
quid  sit  misericordia,  et  quibus  animi  motibus 
conritetur.  In  his  iirtibus  exeicitationibusque 
versatus  onilor,  sive  a))ud  infestos,  sive  ajuid 
cup'dos,  sive  apud  invidcntes,  sive  ajjud  tiis- 
tes,  sive  aj>u<l  tiincntes  diccndum  habuerit,  tc- 
nebit  habcnas  animoruui,  ct  prout  cujusque 
natunt  postulabit,  adhibcbit  manum  ct  tcm- 
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pendiit  orationem,  jKinito  omni  instnimento, 
et  ad  usuni  reposito."* 

What  is  the  whole  art   of  criticism,   in   its 
most  important  applications,   but   the  know- 
ledge  of   the    most    natural    successions    of 
tliought  and  feeling  in  the  mind  ?     We  judge 
of  the  jjcrspicuity  and  order  of  a  discourse, 
by  knowing  the  progress  in  which  the  mind, 
by  the  developement  of  tnith  after  truth,  may 
be  made  at  last  to  see  the  full  meaning  of  the 
most  complex  proposition.     We  judge  of  the 
beauty  of  impassioned  poetry  or  eloquence,  by 
knowing  whether  the  figures,  the  images,  the 
veiy  feelings  described,  be  such  as.  from  our 
observation  of  the  laws  that  rcgidate  the  in- 
tenial  series  of  changes  in  the  mind,  we  know 
to  be  consistent  with  that  state  of  emotion,  in 
which  a  mind  must  exist  that  has  been  placed 
in  the  situation  supposed.      If  all  other  circum- 
stances be  equal,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
best  critic,  who  knows  best  the  phenomena  of 
haman  thought  and  feeling ;  and,  without  this 
knowledge,    criticism   can  be    nothing   but  a 
measurement  of  worils,  or  a  repetition  of  the 
ever  repeated  and  endless   common-places  of 
rhetoric.     The  knowledge  of  nature,   of  the 
necessity  of  which  critics  speak  so  much,  and 
so  justly,    and  which  is    as    essential  to    the 
critic  himself,  as  to  the  writer  on  whom  he  sits 
in  judgment,    is  only  another  name    for   the 
knowledge  of  the  successive  transitions  of  feel- 
ing of  the  mind,  in  all  the  innumerable  diver- 
sities in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  modified 
by  the  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  it  may 
be  placed.     It  is  for  this  reason,  that,  with  so 
great  an  abundance  of  the  mere  art,  or  rather 
of  the  mere  technical  i)hrases  of  criticism,  we 
have  so  very  little  of  the  science  of  it ;  be- 
cause the  science  of  criticism  imi)lics  an  ac- 
quaintiince  with  the  philosophy  of  thought  and 
passion,  which   few  can  be  exi)ccted   to  pos- 
sess ;  and  though  nothing  can  be  easier  than 
to  deliver  opinions,  such  as  jjass  current  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  even  in  the  literary  circle, 
which  the  frivolous  may  admire  as  j)rofound, 
and  the  ignorant  as  erudite,  and  which  many 
voices  may  be  ]mn\d  to  rejieat ;  though  even 
the  dull  and  jiedantic  are  as  al)le  as  the  wise 
to  say,  in  tbient  language,  that  one  passage  of 
a  work  of  genius  is  beautiful  and  another  the 
reverse,  because  one  of  them  is  in  accordance 
with  some  technical  rules,  or  because  Homer 
and  Milton  have  passages  similar  to  the  one, 
and  not  to  the  other,— it  is  far  from  benig  equal- 
ly easy  to  show,  how  the  one  juussage  is  beauti- 
ful, from  its  truth  of  character,  and  the  other, 
though  perhai)s  rich  in  harmony  of  rhythm  and 
rhetorical  ornament,  is  yet  faulty,  by  its  viola- 
tion of  the  more  important  harmony  of  thought 
and   emotion :   a   harmony  which   nature  ob- 
serves as  faithfully,  in  the  jirogress  of  those 
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vehement  passions  that  appear  most  wild  and  ] 
irregular,  as  in  the  calmest  successions  of  feel-  | 
ing  of  the  most  tranquil  houi-s.     It  would,  in- 
deed,  be  too  much  to  say,  as  in  the  well- 
knoMTi  couplet  of  Pope, 

"  Let  such  teach  othtrs  who  themselves  excel. 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well ;  * 

for  the  critic  requires  only  one  of  the  two  great 
talents,  which,  in  the  poet,  ought  to  exist  to- 
gether, but  which  may  yet  exist  separately. 
In  the  poet,  there  must  be,  in  the  first  place, 
an  inventive  fancy  to  bring  together  thoughts 
and  images  which  have  never  been  combined 
before  ;  and,  ^vith  this  inventive  fancy,  a  dis- 
criminating judgment,  which  is  to  measiu^e, 
by  the  standard  of  nature,  the  products  of  in- 
vention ;  and  to  retain  them,  oidy  if  they  ap- 
pear such,  as  though  perhaps  never  before 
combined,  might  yet,  in  conformitj'  \y\th  the 
natural  laws  of  thought,  have  occurred  to  a 
mind,  in  the  circumstances  represented,  as 
truly,  as  the  other  thoughts  or  images,  wliich 
the  works  of  other  poets  have  rendered  more 
familiar.  This  latter  talent, — the  judgment 
which  determines  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  fi- 
delity to  general  natiu-e, — is  all  which  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  the  critic,  who  is  not,  there- 
fore, under  the  necessity  of  being  himself"  the 
great  subhme"  which  he  draws.  Yet,  though 
all  the  elements  of  excellence  in  the  artist  are 
not  absolutely  requisite  for  the  judgment  of 
the  sage  and  discriminating  admirer  of  the 
noble  works  which  that  excellence  may  have 
produced,  some  of  these  elements  unquestion- 
ably are  requisite, — elements,  for  which  the 
critic  may  search  in  vain  in  all  the  rules  of 
rhetoricians,  and  even  in  the  perusal  of  all  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  uii- 
less,  to  an  acquaintance  with  these,  he  add  an 
accurate  acquaintance  \\ith  that  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  of  man,  the  beautiful  conformity 
to  which  was  the  essential  charm  of  all  the 
pathos,  and  all  the  eloquence,  which  he  has 
admired. 

There  is  another  art,  however,  to  which 
knowledge  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  natiu-e 
of  man  is  still  more  important — that  noble  art, 
which  has  the  charge  of  training  the  ignorance 
and  irabecilitj'  of  infancy  into  all  the  virtue,  and 
power,  and  wisdom  of  mature  manhood — of 
forming,  of  a  creature,  the  frailest  and  feeblest 
perhaps  which  heaven  has  made,  the  intelligent 
and  fearless  sovereign  of  the  whole  animated 
creation,  the  interi)reter,  and  adorer,  and  al- 
most the  representative  of  the  Di\'inity.  The 
art,  which  performs  a  transformation  so  won- 
drous, cannot  but  be  admirable  itself;  and  it 
is  from  obser\'ation  of  the  laws  of  mind,  that 
all  which  is  most  admirable  in  it  is  derived. 
These  laws  we  must  follow  indeed,  since  they 


exist  not  by  our  contrivance,  but  by  the  con- 
trivance of  that  no])ler  wisdom,  from  which 
the  ver>'  existence  of  the  mind  has  flowed  ;  yet 
if  we  know  them  well,  we  can  lead  them,  in  a 
great  measure,  even  while  we  follow  them. 
And,  while  the  helpless  subject  of  this  great 
moral  art  is  every  moment  requiring  our  aid, 
— with  an  understanding,  that  may  rise,  from 
tnith  to  truth,  to  the  sublimest  discoveries,  or 
may  remain  sunk  for  ever  in  ignorance,  and 
with  susceptibilities  of  vice  that  may  be  repress- 
ed, and  of  virtue  that  may  be  cherished, — can 
we  know  too  well  the  means  of  checking  what 
is  evil,  and  of  fostering  what  is  good  ?  It  is  too 
late  to  lie  by,  in  indolent  indulgence  of  aflec- 
tion,  till  vice  be  already  formed  in  the  little 
being  whom  we  love,  and  to  labour  then  to  re- 
move it,  and  to  substitute  the  \irtue  that  is  op- 
posite to  it.     Vice,  already  formed,  is  almost 
beyond  our  power.     It  is  only  in  the  state  of 
latent  propensity,  that  we  can  with  much  rea- 
son expect  to  overcome  it,  by  the  moral  mo- 
tives which  we  are  capable  of  jiresenting  ;  and 
to  distinguish  this  propensity  before  it  has  ex- 
panded itself,  and  even  before  it  is  kno«Ti  to 
the  very  mind  in    which  it  exists, — to  tame 
those  passions  which  are  never  to  rage,  and  to 
prepare,    at  a  distance,  the  virtues  of  other 
years, — implies  a   knowledge  of  the  mental 
constitution,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  a 
diligent  study  of  the  nature,  and  progress,  and 
successive  ti^ansfonnations  of  feeling.       It  is 
easy  to  know,  that  praise  or  censure,  reward 
or  punishment,  may  increase  or  lessen  the  ten- 
dency to  the  repetition  of  any  particular  ac- 
tion ;  and  this,  together  with  the  means  of  e- 
lementary  instruction,  is  all  which  is  common- 
ly termed  education.    But  the  true  science  of 
education  is  something  far  more  than  this.    It 
implies  a  skilful  observation  of  the  past,  and 
that  long  toresight  of  the  future,  which  expe- 
rience and  judgment  united  afford.     It  is  the 
art  of  seeing,  not  the  immediate  effect  only, 
but  the  series  of  effects  which  may  follow  any 
particular  thought  or  feeling,  in  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  possible  combinations — the  art  often 
of  drawing  ^^rtue  from  apparent  evil,  and  of 
averting   evil  that  may  arise  from   apparent 
good.     It  is,  in  short,  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  applied  practically  to  the  human 
mind ;    enriching  it,  indeed,  with  all  that  is 
useful  or  ornamental  in  knowledge,  but  at  the 
same  time  gi"ng  its  chief  regard  to  objects  of 
yet  greater  moment ;  averting  evil,  which  all 
the  sciences  together  could  not  compensate, 
or  producing  good,  compared  with  \\  hich  all 
the  sciences  together  are  as  nothing. 


•  Es&av  on  CriticUm,  v,  1516. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

RELATION  OF  THK  I'lIILOSOlHV  OF  MIND  TO 
MOKALITY. 

Wk  have  iilrraily,  Gentlemen,  considered 
the  relation  whieh  the  Philosojjhy  of  Mind 
hears  to  the  sciences  in  general,  and  its  parti- 
cular a])plic-ation  to  those  sciences  and  arts,  in 
which  the  mind  is  not  merely  the  instrument 
with  which  we  carr)-on  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions, hut  the  very  suhjcct  on  which  we  operate, 
as  in  the  preat  arts  of  rciusoniiig,  and  persuad- 
ing, of  delighting  with  all  the  charms  of  poe- 
try and  eloquence,  of  judging  of  the  degrees 
of  excellence  that  have  been  attained  in  these 
delightful  arts  ;  and,  still  more,  its  apphcation 
to  the  noblest,  though,  in  jjroportion  to  its  va- 
lue, the  least  studied  of  all  the  arts,— the  art 
of  education.  It  remains  still  to  point  out 
some  moral  effects  which  the  study  of  the 
science  of  mind  produces  in  the  inquirer  him- 
self, effects  which  may  not  be  obvious  at  first 
sight,  but  which  result  from  it,  as  truly  as  the 
intellectual  advantages  already  pointed  out. 

One  ven,-  powerful  and  salutary  influence  of 
moral  science  arises  directly  from  the  mere 
contemplation  of  the  objects  wth  which  it  is 
conversant  —  the  benevolent  atlections,  the 
pleasure  which  attends  these,  the  sacrifices 
that  are  m;i(le  by  generous  virtue,  and  all  the 
sublime  admiration  which  they  excite  ;  the 
sordid  and  malevolent,  and  joyless  passions  of 
the  selfish ;  the  fear  and  shame  that  attend 
the  guilty  in  society,  and  the  horrors  that, 
with  a  certainty  of  constant  return  more  dread- 
ful than  their  vcrj'  presence,  await  them  in 
their  solitary  hours.  It  is  good  to  have  these 
often  before  us,  and  to  trace  and  contrast  all 
the  immediate  and  all  the  remote  efTects  of 
vice  and  virtue,  even  though  we  should  form, 
at  the  time,  no  direct  reference  to  our  own 
past  or  future  conduct.  Without  any  such 
reference  to  otirselves,  wc  must  still  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  plcftsure  iind  serene  confidence 
which  attend  the  one,  and  of  the  insccinity 
and  remorse  which  for  ever  hang  over  the 
other;  and  the  remaining  imjjrcssions  of  love 
and  disgust,  will  have  an  influence  on  our  fu- 
ture conduct,  of  which  we  may  jjrobably  be 
altogether  unconscious  at  the  time.  It  is,  in 
truth,  like  the  influence  of  the  exam])le  of 
those  with  whom  wc  habitually  associate,  which 
no  one  perceives  at  any  j)articul;ir  moment, 
though  all  arc  every  moment  subject  to  it ; 
and  to  meditate  often  on  virtue  and  happiness, 
is  thus  almost  to  dwell  in  a  sort  of  social  com- 
munion with  the  virtuous  and  happy.      The 


of  precious  odours,  amid  which  we  cannot 
long  remain,  without  bearing  away  with  us 
some  portion  of  the  fnigi~<uicc.  "  Ea  enim 
philosophiic  vis  est,  ut  non  solum  studcntes, 
sed  etiam  conversantes  juvet.  Qui  in  solem 
venit,  licet  non  in  hoc  venerit,  colorabitur ; 
qui  in  unguentaria  tabenia  resederunt,  ct  pau- 
lo  diutius  commorati  sunt,  odoreni  secuni  loci 
ferunt :  ct  qui  Jipud  philosophiam  fuerunt, 
tnixerint  aliquid  necessc  est,  quod  prodesset 
eti;-.m  ncgligentibus."  • 

The  nature  of  the  process,  by  which  this 
moral  benefit  arises  from  the  mere  conti-m- 
plation  of  moral  objects,  frequently  repeated, 
is  far  from  obscure,  though  it  depends  on  a 
cause  to  which  you  may  perha])s  as  yet  have 
paid   little  attention,  but  which,  in  an   after 
part  of  the  course,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  illustrating  at  length — the  influence  of  the 
associating  principle  in  the  mind  —  of  that 
principle,  by  which  ideas,  and  other  feelings, 
,that  have  often  co-existed,   ac(juire,  for  ever 
after,  an  almost  indissoluble  union.     It  is  not 
merely,  therefore,  by  having  traced  more  ac- 
curately than  others  the  consequences  of  vice 
and  virtue,  as  affecting  the  general  character, 
that  the  lover  of  moral  science  strengthens 
his  admiration  of  virtue,   and  his  abhorrence 
of  vice.     But  by  the  frequent  consideration 
of  virtue,  together  with  the  happiness  which 
it  aflfords,  and  of  vice,  together  with  its  con- 
sequent misery,  the  notions  of  these  become 
so    permanently,    and   so   decjily  associated, 
that  future  virtue  ajjpears  almost  like  happi- 
ness about  to  be  enjoyeil,  and  future  vice  like 
approaching  misery.      The  dread  of  misery, 
and  the  love  of  happiness,  which  are  essen- 
tial ])rincii)!es  of  our  very  physical  existence, 
are  thus  transformed  into  i)rincii>k's  of  moral 
conduct,  that  oi)cratc  before  reflection,  with 
the  rapidity,  and  almost  with  the  energy  of 
instincts ;  and  that,  after  reflection,  add  to 
our  virtuous  resolutions  a  force  and  stabiHty, 
\\  Inch,  as  results  of  mere  reasoning,  they  could 
not  ])ossess. 

It  is,  besides,  no  small  advantiige  of  the  ab- 
stract consideration  of  virtue,  as  oj)posed  to 
the  miseries  of  vice,  that,  in  considering  these 
])hilosoi)hically,  we  regard  them  as  stri])ped 
of  every  thing  that  can  blind  or  seduce  us; 
and  we  behold  them,  therefore,  truly  as  they 
arc.  It  is  not  in  the  madness  of  intemperate 
enjoyment,  that  we  see  drunkenness  in  the 
goblet,  and  disease  in  the  feasU  Uniler  the 
actual  seduction  of  a  passion,  we  see  dimly,  if 
we  see  at  all,  any  of  the  evils  to  which  it  leads; 
and  if  the  feelings,  of  \\  hich  we  arc  then  con- 
scious, were  those  \\hich  were  for  ever  after 
to  be  associated  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
passion,  it  would  appear  to  us,  an  object,  not 


influence  of  moral  conce|)tions  ha.s,  in  this  re-   of  disgust  or  abhonx-ncc,  but  of  delight  and 

spcrt,  been  coni|)iircd  to  that  of  light,  which 

it  is  impossible  to  aji[)roach,  without  deriving 

from  it  some  faint  colouring,  even  though  we 

should  not  sit  in  the  very  sunshine  ;  or  to  that  |  *  Scncca,  Ep.  108. 
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fhoice,  and  almost  of  a  sort  of  moral  appro- 
bation. It  is  of  importance,  then,  tliat  we 
should  consider  the  passion,  at  other  moments 
than  these,  that  the  images  associated  with  it 
may  be  not  of  that  brief  and  illusive  pleasure, 
which  stupifics  its  luifortuuate  victim,  but  of 
its  true  inherent  character,  of  deformity,  and 
of  the  contempt  and  hatred  which  it  excites 
in  others.  Such  is  the  adviuitage  of  the  point 
of  view,  in  which  it  is  seen  by  the  moral  in- 
quirer, to  whom  it  presents  itself,  not  under 
its  momentary  character  of  pleasure,  but  un- 
der its  lasting  ch;u~acter  of  pain  and  disgust. 
By  habituating  himself  to  consider  the  remote, 
as  well  as  the  immediate  results  of  all  the  af- 
fections and  passions,  he  learns  to  regard  \-ir- 
tue,  not  merely  as  good  in  itself,  at  the  mo- 
ment in  which  it  is  called  into  exercise,  but 
as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  good  which  is 
continually  increasmg ;  and  ^■ice,  not  merely 
as  a  temporary  evil  in  itself,  but  as  a  source 
of  permanent  and  yet  deeper  misery  and  de- 
gnidation.  Every  generous  princijjle,  which 
nature  has  given  him,  is  thus  continually  de- 
ri\ing  new  strength  from  the  very  contem- 
plation of  the  good  which  it  affords  ;  and  if, 
in  the  frailty  of  mortality,  he  should  still  be 
subject  to  the  occasional  influence  of  those 
very  passions  which,  in  cooler  moments,  he 
detests,  he  yet  does  not  fall,  thoroughly  and 
hopelessly.  There  are  lingering  associations 
of  moral  beauty  and  happhiess  in  his  mind, 
which  may  save  him  still, — associations  that 
must  render  it,  in  some  degree  at  least,  more 
difficult  for  him  than  for  others,  to  jneld  to  se- 
ductions, of  which  he  has  long  known  the  va- 
nit}-,  and  which  perhaps  even  may,  in  some 
happier  hoiu,  lead  him  back  to  that  virtue, 
of  which  he  has  never  wholly  forgotten  the 
charms. 

The  charms  of  ^artue,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely 
possible,  for  him  who  has  felt  them,  wholly 
to  forget.  There  may  be  eyes  that  can  look 
unmoved  on  the  external  beauty  which  once 
delighted  them.  But  who  is  there  that  has 
ever  been  alive  to  its  better  influence,  who  can 
think  of  moral  loveliness  wthout  a  feeling  of 
more  than  admiration, — without  a  conscious 
enjoyment,  in  the  possession  of  what  is  so  truly 
admirable,  or  a  sigh  at  ha\nng  lost  the  privilege 
of  dwelling  on  it  with  delight,  and  at  being 
ol)liged  to  shrink  from  the  very  thought  of 
what  it  once  appeared  ? 

"  For  what  can  strive 
M'ith  virtue  ?  Which  of  nature's  regions  vast 
Can  in  so  many  forms  produce  to  sight 
•Such  powerful  beauty  ? — Beauty,  which  the  eye 
Of  Hatred  cannot  look  upon  secure ; 
Which  Envy's  self  contemplates,  and  is  tum'd 
Ere  long  to  tenderness,  to  nifant  smiles, 
Or  tears  of  laumblest  love.     Is  aught  so  fair, 
In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  Spring, 
The  Summer's  noontide  groves,  the  purple  e\  e 
At  har\'est-home,  or  in  tlie  frosty  moon 
Glittering  on  some  smooth  sea ;  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship? — As  tlie  honour'd  roof, 
Whitlier,  from  highest  heaven,  immortal  love. 
His  torch  ethereal,  and  his  golden  bow, 
Propitious  brings,  and  there  a  temple  holds, 


To  whose  unspotted  service,  gladly  vow'd. 
The  social  band  of  parent,  brother,  cliild, 
AVith  smiles  and  swiet  discourse,  and  gentle  deeds, 
Adore  liis  power  ?     What  gift  of  richest  clime 
E'er  drew  such  eager  eyes,  or  prompted  sucli 
Deep  wishes,  as  the  zeal,  that  snatcheth  back 
From  Slander's  poisonous  tootli  a  foe's  renown. 
Or  crosseth  Danger  in  his  lion-walk, 
A  rival's  life  to  rescue  ?''* 

The  study  of  moral  science,  then,  we  ha\e 
seen,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  strengthen  our 
attachment  to  the  \nrtues  which  we  habitu- 
ally contemplate.  Another  most  important 
advantage  derived  from  it,  relates  to  us  in  our 
higher  character  of  beings  capable  of  religion, 
increasing  our  devotion  and  gratitude  to  the 
Divinit}',  by  the  clearer  manifestation  which  it 
gives  us  of  his  provident  goodness  in  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  the  moral  world. 

The  external  universe,  indeed,  though  our 
study  were  confined  to  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate its  phenomena,  would  afford,  in  itself, 
abimdant  proof  of  the  power  and  wisdom  by 
which  it  was  created.  But  power  and  wis- 
dom alone  excite  admiration  only,  not  love ; 
which,  though  it  may  be  feigTied  in  the  ho- 
mage that  is  universally  paid  to  power,  is  yet, 
as  an  offering  of  the  heart,  paid  to  it  only 
when  it  is  combined  with  benevolence.  It  is 
the  splendid  benevolence,  therefore,  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  which  is  the  object  of  our 
grateful  adoration ;  and,  to  discover  this  bene- 
volence, we  must  look  to  creatures  that  have 
not  existence  merely,  like  inanimate  things,  but 
a  capacity  of  enjoyment,  and  means  of  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  in  man,  or  in  beings  capable  of 
knowledge  and  happiness,  like  man,  that  we 
find  the  solution  of  the  wonders  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  which  would  otherwise,  with  all  its  re- 
gularity and  beaut}',  be  but  a  solitary  waste, 
like  the  baiTen  magnificence  of  rocks  and 
deserts.  God,  says  Epictetus,  has  introduced 
man  into  the  world,  to  be  the  spectator  of 
his  works,  and  of  their  divine  Author ;  and 
not  to  be  the  spectator  only,  but  to  be  the 
announcer  and  interpreter  of  the  wonders 
which  he  sees  and  adores,  'o  0=5: — tcv  a.^(^wT',y 

^sa-?3v  ii^Yiyuyiv  uvri  n  x,at  ruiv  ioyuv  tuv  avra' 

"  Ha>c  qui  contemplatur,"  says  another  an- 
cient Stoic,  with  a  little  of  the  bold  extrava- 
gance of  his  school ;  "  Haec  qui  contemplatm', 
quid  Deo  prxstat?  Ne  tanta  ejus  opera  sine 
teste  sint." — "  Curiosum  nobis  natura  iiige- 
niuin  dedit ;  et  artis  sibi  ac  pulchritudinis 
suae  conscia,  spectatores  nos  tantis  rerum 
spectaculis  genuit,  perditura  fructum  sui,  si 
tam  magna,  tam  clara,  tam  subtihter  ducta, 
tam  nidita,  et  non  uno  genere  foiTOOsa  solitu- 
dini  ostenderet.  "^ 


»  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  11,  52S— 
553. 

t  Dissertat.  ab  jVrrian.  collect,  lib.  i.  c.  6.— p.  55.  LdU 
Uptnn. 

+  Seneca  dc  Olio  Sanicnt.  c.  52. 
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Ill  the  study  of  wh.it  inifjht  be  considered 
as  tile  very  defeets  of  our  monil  nature,  how 
pleasinj;  is  it,  to  the  jihilosophic  inquirtT.  to 
discover  that  provident  arrangement  of  ahijjher 
Power,  wliich  has  rendered  many  of  the  most 
strikinjr  of  the  ajiparent  evils  of  life  subservi- 
ent to  the  production  of  ii  general  utility,  that 
had  never  entered  into  the  contemplation  of 
its  remote  authors.  I  le  u  ho  has  never  studied 
the  consequences  of  human  actions,  perceives, 
in  the  great  concoiu-se  of  mankind,  only  a  mul- 
titude of  beings  consulting  each  his  own  pe- 
culiar interest,  or  the  interest  of  the  very 
small  circle  immediately  around  him,  with  little, 
if  any,  aj)parent  attention  to  the  interests  of 
othei-s.  But  he  who  hius  truly  studied  human 
actionsand  their  consequences,  sees,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  all  these  separate  interests,  that  ii- 
riversal  interest  which  is  theirgrcat  result,  and 
the  very  principle  of  self-reg;ird  thus  contribu- 
ting to  social  happiness,  unconsciously  indeed, 
but  almost  as  surelj  as  the  principle  of  benevo- 
lence itself. 

Esch  individual  seeks  a  several  Roal, 
But  Heaven's  groat  view  is,  nc,  and  that  the  whole. 
That  counterworks  each  folly  and  caprice : 
That  disappoints  the  etl'ccts  of  every  vats- 
All  Virtuu's  ends  from  Vanity  can  raise; 
Which  seeks  no  interest,  no  reward  but  praise; 
And  build  on  wants,  and  on  defects  of  mind. 
The  joy,  the  peace,  the  glory  of  mankind.' 

I  liiive  already,!  ^^'ben  treating  of  the  influ- 
ence of  just  views  of  the  extent  and  limits  of 
our  faculties,  in  fixing  the  ])roper  tone  of  in- 
quiry, and  lessening  equally  the  tendency  to 
the  opposite  extremes  of  dogmatism  and  sce])- 
ticism,  stated  some  important  niond  advanta- 
ges that  arise  from  this  veiy  moderation  of  the 
tone  of  inquiry,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  temper  with  which  it  prejjares  us  to  receive 
dissent  from  our  o])inions  without  anger,  or 
insolent  disdain,  or  even  astonishment.  So 
much  of  the  intercourse  of  human  society  con- 
f-ists  in  the  reciprocal  communication  of  opi- 
nions which  must  often  be  opposed  to  each 
other,  that  this  ])rej)anition  of  the  temper,  whe- 
ther for  amicable  and  equal  discussion,  or  for 
mutual  silent  forbearance,  is  not  to  be  lightly 
Hl)I>r('ciatcd  as  an  element  in  the  smn  of  hu- 
man hajjpiness.  On  this  ])oint,  however,  and 
on  its  relation  to  the  still  greater  advantages, 
or  .still  greater  evils,  of  national  and  legislative 
tolerance  or  intolerance,  I  l)efore  offered  some 
remarks,  and  therefore  merely  allude  to  it  at 
present. 

The  tolerance  with  which  we  receive  the 
opinions  of  others  is  a  part,  and  an  indispen- 
sable part,  of  that  general  refinement  of  marw 
ncrs  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  politeness. 
But  politeness  itself,  in  all  its  most  important 
respects, — indeed  in  every  resjjcct,  in  which 
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it  is  to  be  separated  from  the  mere  fluctuating 
and  arbitrary  forms  juid  ceremonies  of  the 
month  or  year, — is  nothing  more  than  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind  directing  general  be- 
nevolence. It  is  the  art  of  producing  the 
greatest  happiness,  which,  in  the  mere  exter- 
nal courtesies  of  life,  can  be  produced,  by 
raising  such  ideas  or  other  feelings  in  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  we  are  conversant, 
a,s  will  atford  the  most  pleasure,  and  averting, 
as  much  as  possible,  eveiy  idea  which  may 
lead  to  pain.  It  implies,  therefore,  when  per- 
fect, a  fine  knowledge  of  the  natural  series  of 
thoughts,  so  as  to  distinguish,  not  merely  the 
thought  which  will  be  the  immediate  or  nejir 
ell'ect  of  what  is  said  or  done,  but  tho.se  which 
may  ari.se  still  more  remotely  ;  and  he  is  the 
most  successful  in  this  art  of  giving  happiness, 
who  sees  the  future  at  the  greatest  distance. 
It  is  this  foresight,  acquired  by  attentive  ob- 
servation of  the  various  characters  of  mankind 
|/in  a  long  intercourse  with  society,  which  is 
the  tnie  knowledge  of  the  worhi ;  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  mere  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  the  world,  which  is  of  far  easier  acquisition, 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  called  a  part  of  it. 
The  essential,  and  the  only  valuable  part  of 
politeness,  then,  is  as  truly  the  result  of  study 
of  the  human  mind,  as  if  its  minutest  rules  had 
formed  a  regular  part  of  our  systems  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  philoso])hy.  It  is  the  phi- 
loso|)hy  indeed  of  those,  who  scarcely  know 
that  they  are  philosophizing  ;  because  philo- 
sophy, to  them,  implies  something  which  has 
no  other  ornaments  than  diagrams  and  fright- 
ful algebraic  characters,  laid  down  in  systems, 
or  taught  in  schools  and  miiversities,  ^^•ith  the 
methodical  tediousness  of  rules  ofgrannniu-; 
and  they  are  conscious,  that  all,  or  the  great- 
est part  of  what  they  know,  has  lieen  the  re- 
sult of  their  owii  observation,  and  acquired  in 
the  verj'  midst  of  the  amusements  of  life.  But 
he,  who  knows  the  world,  nuist  have  studied 
the  mind  of  man,  or  at  least — for  it  is  oidy  a 
partial  view  of  the  mind  which  is  thus  formed 
— must  have  studied  it  in  some  of  its  mo.st 
striking  asjx'cts.  He  is  a  jiractical  philo.so- 
[iher,  and,  tlicrefore,  a  s])eculative  one  also, 
since  he  must  have  foimdcd  his  ndes  of  ac- 
tion on  certain  principles,  the  results  of  his 
own  observation  and  reflection.  These  re- 
sults are,  indeed,  usually  lost  to  all  Ijut  to  the 
individual  ;  and  the  loss  is  not  to  lie  consi- 
dered as  slight,  merely  because  the  knowledge, 
which  thus  jK'rishes,  has  been  usually  a].'j)lied 
by  its  possessor  to  frivolous  purposes,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  to  pur])oses  still  more  un- 
worthy. When  we  read  the  maxims  of  La 
l{ochcfouc;aild,  w  hich,  false  as  they  would  be, 
if  they  \vh\  been  intended  to  give  us  a  faith- 
fid  universal  jiicture  of  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  were  inifortimately  too  faithful  a  deli- 
neation of  the  passions  and  principles  that  im- 
mediately surrounfled  their  author,  and  met 
Iiis  daily  view,  in  the  splendid  scenes  of  vanity 
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811(1  ambitious  intrigue  to  which  his  observation 
was  confined, — it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that, 
acute  and  subtle  as  they  are,  many  of  these 
maxims  must  have  been  only  the  expression 
of  j)rinci])!es,  \\iiich  were  floatin!;:,  without  be- 
ing: fixed  in  words,  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
his  fellow-courtiers;  andtheinstniction,  which 
might  be  received  from  those  A\ho  have  been 
long  conversant  with  mankind,  in  situations 
favourable  to  obser\'ation,  if,  by  any  possibili- 
ty, it  could  lie  collected  and  arranged,  would 
probably  furnish  one  of  the  most  important  ad- 
ditions which  could  be  made  to  moral  science. 

How  much  politeness  consists  in  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  succession  of  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  a  consequent  ready  foresight 
of  the  series  of  thoughts,  which  it  is  in  our 
power  indirectly  to  excite  or  avert,  must  have 
presented  itself  in  a  very  striking  manner  to 
every  one,  whose  professional  duties,  or  other 
circumstances,  have  led  him  to  pay  attention 
to  the  lower  orders  of  society.  The  most  be- 
nevolent of  the  poor,  in  situations  too  in  which 
their  benevolence  is  most  strongly  excited,  as 
in  the  sickness  of  their  relations  or  friends, 
and  in  which  they  exert  themselves  to  relieve 
obvious  pain,  with  an  assiduity  of  watching 
and  fatigue,  after  all  the  ordinaiy  fatigues  of 
the  day,  that  is  truly  honoiuBble  to  their  ten- 
derness, have  yet  little  foresight  of  the  mere 
pains  of  thought ;  and  while,  in  the  same  si- 
tuation, the  rich  and  better  educated,  with 
equal,  or  perhaps  even  with  less  benevolence 
of  intention,  carefully  avoid  the  introduction 
of  any  subject,  which  might  suggest  indirectly 
to  the  sufferer  the  melancholj'  images  of  part- 
ing life,  the  conversation  of  the  poor,  around 
the  bed  of  their  sick  friend,  is  such  as  can 
scarcely  fail  to  present  to  him  everj'  moment, 
not  the  probability  merely,  but  almost  the 
certainty  of  approaching  death.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  be  present,  in  these  two  situations, 
without  remarking  the  benefit  of  a  little  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind,  without  which,  far 
from  fulfilling  its  real  wishes,  benevolence  it- 
self may  be  the  most  cmel  of  torturers. 

The  same  species  of  foresight  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  refinements  of  social  intercourse, 
is  equally  essential,  in  the  active  occupations 
of  life,  to  that  knowledge  of  times  and  circum- 
stances, which  is  so  important  to  success  ;  and 
though  this  knowledge  maybe  too  often  abused, 
to  unworthy  purposes,  by  the  sordid  and  the  ser- 
vile, it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  those  who 
pursue  only  honoimible  plans,  and  who  avail 
themselves  only  of  honoiu-able  means.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  society,  that  the  most  gene- 
rous and  patriotic  designs  still  require  some 
conduct  to  procure  for  them  authority ;  and, 
at  least  in  the  public  situations  of  life,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  nature  both  of  those  who 
are  to  govern,  and  of  those  who  are  to  be  go- 
verned, though  it  may  be  very  easy  to  wish 
well  to  society,  the  hardest  of  all  tasks  will  be 
ti;e  task  of  doing  it  good. 


May  I  not  add,  as  another  salutaiy  moral 
eficct  of  the  science  of  mind,  the  tendency 
which  the  study  of  the  general  properties  of 
our  common  natiu-e  has  to  lessen  that  inulue 
veneration,  which,  in  civilized  society,  must 
always  attend  the  adventitious  circumstances 
of  fortune,  and  to  bring  this  down,  at  least 
some  degrees,  nearer  to  that  due  respect  which 
is  indispensable  for  the  tranquillity  and  good 
order  of  a  state,  and  which  no  wise  and  pa- 
triotic moralist,  therefore,  would  wish  to  see 
diminished.  It  is  only  in  the  tumultuous 
frenzy  of  a  revolution,  however,  or  in  periods 
of  great  and  general  discontent,  that  the  re- 
spect of  the  multitude  for  those  who  are  ele- 
vated above  them,  in  raiik  and  fortune,  is 
likely  to  fall  beneath  this  salutary  point.  So 
many  of  the  strongest  principles  of  our  nature 
favour  the  excess  of  it,  that,  iii  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  society,  it  must  always  pass 
far  bej'ond  the  point  of  calm  respect ;  so  far 
bej'ond  it,  indeed,  that  the  lesson  which  the 
people  require  most  frequently  to  be  taught, 
is,  not  to  venerate  the  verj'  guilt  and  folly  of 
the  rich  and  powerful,  because  they  are  the 
guilt  and  folly  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  It 
is  to  the  objects  of  this  idolatry  themselves, 
however,  that  the  study  of  a  science,  which 
considers  them  as  stripped  of  ever}-  ad^enti- 
tious  distinction,  and  possessing  only  the  com- 
mon \-irtues  and  talents  of  mankind,  must  be 
especially  salutaiy.  In  the  ordinary'  circum- 
stances of  a  liLVurious  age,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  the  great  to  consider  themselves  as 
what  they  truly  are  ;  and  though,  if  questioned 
as  to  their  belief  of  their  common  origin  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  they  would  no  doubt 
think  the  question  an  absurd  one,  and  readily 
o\\Ti  their  descent  from  the  same  original  pa- 
rentage ;  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that,  in 
the  silence  of  their  own  mind,  and  in  those 
hours  of  vanity  and  ambition,  which,  to  many 
of  them,  are  almost  the  whole  hours  of  life, 
this  tie  of  common  nature  is  rarely,  if  ever 
felt.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  that  it  should 
be  often  felt ;  because,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  there  is  even,^  thing  to 
remind  them  of  a  superiority',  of  which  their 
passions  themselves  are  sufficiently  ready  to 
remind  them,  and  verj-  little  to  remind  them  of 
an  equalitj',  from  the  contemplation  of  which 
all  their  passions  are  as  ready  to  turn  away. 
There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which 
are  too  strong  for  all  these  passions  to  over- 
come, and  which  force,  in  spite  of  them,  upon 
the  mind  that  self-knowledge,  which,  in  other 
situations,  it  is  easy  to  avoid.  In  pain  and 
sickness,  not%nthstanding  all  the  vain  magni- 
ficence which  the  pride  of  grandeiu"  spreads 
around  the  couch,  and  the  profusion  of  un- 
tasted  dehcacies,  with  which  officious  tender- 
ness strives  to  solicit  an  appetite  that  loathes 
them,  he  who  lies  upon  the  couch  within,  begins 
to  learn  his  own  nature,  and  sees,  through  the 
splendour  that  seems  to  surround  him,  as  il 
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wore,  without  toiichinir  him,  how  tnily  foreitni 
it  is  tothat  t'xisti'iK'c,  ot'wiiich  licfori"  itsooineil 
to  form  a  part.  The  fci'liiij;  that  he  is  but  a 
mail,  ill  the  true  sense  of  tiiat  word,  as  a  frail 
and  dependent  heinj^  Hke  those  around  him, 
is  one  of  the  first  feelintrs  and  perhaps  not 
one  of  the  k'ast  ]iaiiifiil,  whieii  imse  in  sucii  a 
situation.  The  imi)ressioii,  however,  of  this 
common  nature  is,  while  it  lasts,  a  most  salu- 
tary one  ;  and  it  is  to  be  rcj^etted  only,  that 
health  cannot  return  without  bringing  back 
with  it  all  those  flattering  circumstances  which 
oifer  the  same  seductions  as  before  to  his 
haughty  superiority. 

The  sight  of  death,  or  of  the  great  home  of 
the  dead,  in  like  manner,  seldom  fails  to  bring 
before  us  our  common  and  equal  nature.  In 
spite  of  all  the  little  distinctions  whichachurch- 
pird  cxnibits,  in  mimic  imitJitioii,  and  almost 
in  mockery,  of  the  great  distinctions  of  life,  the 
turf,  the  stone,  with  its  petty  sculptures,  and 
all  the  columns  and  images  of  the  marble  mo- 
nument ;  as  we  read  the  inscription,  or  walk 
over  the  sod,  we  think  only  of  what  lies  be- 
neath ill  uiidistinguishable  equality.  There  is 
scarcely  any  one  on  whom  these  two  great 
equalizing  objects,  sickness  and  the  sight  of 
death,  have  not  produced,  for  a  short  time  at 
least,  some  sJilutary  moral  impression.  But 
these  are  objects  which  cannot  often  occur, 
and  which  are  accompanied  with  too  many 
distressing  circumstances,  to  render  it  desira- 
ble that  they  should  be  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence. The  study  of  the  mind,  of  our 
common  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  of 
those  common  ho])cs  which  await  us,  as  im- 
mortal beings,  seems  in  some  degree  to  af- 
ford the  advantage,  without  the  mixture  of 
evil :  for,  though,  in  such  speculative  inquiries, 
the  impression  may  be  less  striking  than  when 
accomjianied  with  ])ainfiil  circumstances,  it  is 
more  pennanent,  because,  from  the  absence 
of  those  j)owerful  circumstances,  it  is  more 
frequently  and  willingly  renewed.  In  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  all  those  hcnddic  ditTerences 
which  have  converted  mere  human  vanity  into 
a  science  are  as  nothing.  It  is  man  that  is 
the  object  of  investigation,  and  man  with  no 
distinctions  that  are  adventitious.  The  feel- 
ings, the  faculties,  which  we  consider,  are  en- 
dowments of  the  rich  and  powerful  indeed  ; 
but  they  are  endowments  also  of  the  meanest 
of  those  on  whom  they  look  with  disdain.  It 
is  something,  then,  for  those  whose  thoughts 
are  continually  directed,  by  external  circum- 
stances, to  that  perilous  elevation  on  which 
they  arc  placed,  to  be  led  occasionally,  as  in 
such  inquiries  they  must  be,  to  measure  them- 
selves and  others  without  regard  to  the  ac- 
cidental dilTerences  of  the  heights  on  which 
they  stand,  and  to  see  what  it  is  in  which 
they  tnily  differ,  and  what  it  is  in  which  they 
tnily  agree. 

In  the  remarks  already  made,  on  the  study 
of  the  science  of  mind,  we  have  considered  its 


effects  on  the  progress  of  the  other  sciences, 
and  on  the  moral  disjiositioiis.  But,  though 
the  study  had  no  elfeets  of  this  kind,  moral  or 
intellectual,  is  not  the  mind  itself  a  part  of 
natiu-e,  and,  as  a  mere  physical  object,  deserv- 
ing of  om'  profoundest  and  most  intent  inves- 
tigation? Or  shall  it  be  said,  that  while  we 
strive,  not  merely  to  meiisnre  the  whole  earth, 
and  to  follow  in  our  thought  the  revolutions 
of  those  great  orbs,  whose  majesty  may  almost 
be  said  to  force  from  us  this  homage  of  admi- 
ration, but  to  airaiige,  in  distinct  tribes,  those 
animalcular  atoms,  whose  very  existence  we 
learn  only  from  the  glass  through  which  we 
view  them, — the  observingandcaleulating  mind 
itself  is  less  an  oliject  of  universal  science, 
than  the  antenna;  of  an  insect,  or  the  filaments 
of  a  weed  ?  Would  it  be  no  reproach  to  man, 
even  though  he  knew  all  things  besides,  that 
he  j'et  knew  fiu-  less  accurately  than  he  might 
know,  his  owii  internal  nature,  like  voyagers 
'who  delight  in  visiting  cveiy  coast  of  the  most 
distant  countiy,  without  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance, perhaps,  with  the  interior  of  their  own. 

Qui  terr;E  pel.igique  vias,  mundique  per  omiics 
Articulos  spatiatur  o\aiis,  metasciuc  suorum 
Ikrculeas  audet  supra  posuisse  lal)orum, 
Ncf;lcctus  jacet  us(|ue  sd)i,  dumquc  omnia  qua^rit, 
Ipso  sui  qUKsitor  abcst;  incognita  tcllus 
Solus  iiauta  latct,  propiorque  ignotior  orbis. 

Would  the  lines  which  follow  these,  if  indeed 
there  were  any  one  to  whom  they  were  appli- 
cable in  their  full  extent,  convey  praise  icss 
high  than  that  which  might  be  given  to  the 
obser\'er  of  some  small  nerve  or  membrane, 
that  had  never  been  observed  before,  or  the 
discoverer  of  a  new  species  of  earth  in  some 
pebble  before  unanalyzed? 

Tu  mclior  Tipliys,  sprcto  jam  Phasidis  auro, 
In  te  vela  paras,'  animatos  detopis  orbts, 
Human;usque  ancris  aiisis  ingonlibus  oras. 
Jamque  novos  l.axari  sinus,  anima;que  latcntis 
Arcanas  reserare  vias,  coDlosque  reccssiis 
Fas  aptrire  tibi,  totamque  secludere  mentcin. 

To  the  mind,  considered  as  a  mere  object 
of  physical  inquiry,  there  is  one  circumstance 
of  interest,  that  is  peculiar.  It  is  the  part  of 
our  mixed  nature  which  we  have  especially  in 
view  as  often  as  we  think  of  self ;  that  by 
which  we  began  to  exist,  and  continue  to  ex- 
ist,— by  which,  in  every  moment  of  our  being, 
we  have  rejoiced,  and  h()]>e(l,  and  feared,  and 
loved  ;  or  rather,  it  is  that  which  has  I)eeii  it- 
self, in  all  our  emotions,  the  rejoicer,  the  hop- 
er,  the  fearer.  To  inquire  into  the  history  of 
the  mind,  therefore,  is  in  tnith  to  Icok  back, 
as  far  as  it  is  permitted  to  us  to  look  back,  on 
the  whole  history  of  our  life.  It  is  to  think 
of  those  many  pleasing  emotions  which  de- 
lighted us  when  present,  or  of  those  sadder 
feelings,  which,  when  considered  as  past,  be- 
come delightful,  almost  like  the  feelings  that 
were  in  themselves  originally  ])lcasing,  and, 
in  many  cases,  are  reviewed  with  still  greater 
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interest.  We  cannot  attempt  to  think  of  the  ' 
origin  of  our  knowledge,  without  brining  be- 
fore us  scenes  and  pei-sons  most  tenderly  fa- 
miliar ;  and  though  the  effect  of  such  reniem- 
brances  is  perhaps  less  powerful,  when  the 
mind  is  prepared  for  philosophical  investiga- 
tion, than  in  moments  in  which  it  is  more 
passive,  still  the  influence  is  not  wholly  lost. 
He  must  be  a  vcrj'  cold  philosopher  indeed, 
who,  even  in  intellectual  analysis,  can  retrace 
the  eai-ly  impressions  of  his  youth,  with  as 
little  interest  as  that  with  which  he  looks 
back  on  the  common  occurrences  of  the  past 
day. 

But  it  is  not  any  slight  interest  which  it 
may  receive  from  such  peculiar  renuuibran- 
ces,  that  can  be  said  to  give  value  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind.  It  furnishes,  in  itself,  the 
subhmest  of  all  speculations,  because  it  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  sublimest  of  all  created 
things.  "  There  is  but  one  object,"  says  St 
Augustine,  "  greater  than  the  soul,  and  that 
one  is  its  Creator."  "  Nihil  est  potentius  ilia 
creatura  quae  mens  dicitur  rationalis,  nihil 
est  subliniius.  Qukqidd  supra  illam  est  jam 
Creator  est."  When  we  consider  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  even  without  reference  to  the 
wonders  which  he  has  produced  on  earth, 
what  room  does  man  afford  for  astonishment 
and  admiration  !  His  senses,  his  memory,  his 
reason,  the  past,  the  present,  the  futme,  the 
•i'hole  universe,  and,  if  the  universe  ha\"e  any 
imiits,  even  more  than  the  \\hole  imiverse, 
comprised  in  a  single  thought ;  and,  amid  all 
these  changes  of  feelings  that  succeed  each 
other,  in  rapid  and  endless  variety,  a  perma- 
nent and  unchangeable  duration,  compared 
with  which,  the  dm-ation  of  external  things  is 
but  the  existence  of  a  moment 


"  O  what  a  patrimony  this  !  a  being 
Of  such  inherent  strength  and  majesty. 
Not  worlds  possest  can  raise  it  ;  worlds  destroy'd 
Not  injure  ;*    which  holds  on  its  glorious  course 
\\  hen  thine,  O  Nature,  ends!"f 

Such,  in  dignity  and  grandeur,  is  the  mind, 
considered  even  abstractly.  But  when,  in-  j 
stead  of  considering  the  mind  itself,  we  look  1 
to  the  wonders  which  it  has  performed — the 
cities,  the  cultivated  plains,  and  all  the  varie- 
ties of  that  splendid  scene  to  which  the  art  of 
man  has  transformed  the  deserts,  and  forests, 
and  rocks  of  original  natm-e  ;  when  we  be- 
hold him,  not  hmiting  the  operations  of  his 
art  to  that  earth  to  which  he  seemed  confined, 
but  bm'sting  through  the  very  elements,  that 
appeared  to  encircle  him  as  an  insurmoimtable 
barrier — traversing  the  waves — struggling  with 
the  winds,  and  making  their  very  opposition 
subservient  to  his  course  :   when  we  look  to 


the  still  greater  transformations  which  he  has 
WTought  in  tlie  moral  scene,  and  comjiare  with 
the  miseries  of  barbarous  life,  the  tnmquillity 
and  seciu-ity  of  a  well-ordered  state ;  when 
we  see,  under  the  influence  of  legislative  wis- 
dom, innimierable  multitudes  obeying,  in  op- 
position to  their  strongest  passions,  the  re- 
straints of  a  power  which  they  scarcely  per- 
ceive, and  the  crimes  of  a  single  individual 
marked  and  punished,  at  the  distance  of  half 
the  eiu-th ;  is  it  possible  for  us  to  observe  all 
these  wonders,  and  yet  not  to  feel  some  ciu^iosity 
to  examine  the  faculties  by  which  they  have 
been  wrought,  some  interest  in  a  being  so  no- 
ble, that  leads  us  to  speculate  on  the  future 
wonders  which  he  may  yet  perform,  and  on 
the  final  destiny  which  awaits  him  ?  This  in- 
terest we  should  feel,  though  no  common  tie 
connected  us  with  the  object  of  our  admira- 
tion ;  and  we  cannot  surely  admit  that  the 
object  of  our  admiration  is  less  interesting  to 
us,  or  less  sublime  in  nature,  because  the  fa- 
culties which  we  admire  are  those  which  our- 
selves possess,  and  the  wonders  such  as  we 
are  capable  of  achieving  and  siu^iassing. 


LECTURE  V. 


OF  PHYSICAL  INQUIRY. 


•  Can't  injure.     Oriff, 

♦  Young's  Night  ThougliU,  VI.  v.  555 — 559. 


The  preceding  Lectures,  Gentlemen,  have, 
I  trust,  suflicientiy  con\inced  jou  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  science  on  which  we  are  to 
enter, — if,  indeed,  many  of  the  advantages 
\\hich  we  have  considered  were  not  of  them- 
selves so  obvious,  as  readily  to  have  occurred 
to  your  own  reflection,  or  at  least  to  require 
less  illustration,  than,  in  my  desire  to  interest 
not  yoiu-  attention  merely,  but  j'our  zealous 
ardour  in  a  science  which  appears  to  me  so 
truly  to  desen-e  it,  I  have  thought  necessary 
to  give  them.  We  have  seen,  how  interest- 
ing the  mind  is,  as  an  object  of  study,  from 
its  awn  intrinsic  excellence,  even  though  it 
were  to  be  considered  in  no  other  light,  than 
as  a  mere  part  of  the  imiversal  system  of 
things,  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  compre- 
hended with  eveiy  other  existing  substance, 
in  a  system  of  general  physics.  We  have 
seen,  likewise,  in  how  many  important  re- 
spects, the  study  of  the  science  of  mind  is 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  virtuous  senti- 
ment, and  to  the  refinement  and  happiness  of 
society ;  and,  above  all,  how  essential  an  ac- 
quaintance with  it  is,  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  our  inquiries  ;  not  merely  in  those  scien- 
ces, the  objects  of  which  are  kindred  or  ana- 
logous, but  in  every  other  science,  the  various 
objects  of  which,  however  independent,  and 
even  remote  from  it  they  may  seem,  must  al- 
ways be  considered,  not  as  they  exist  in  them- 
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selves,  l)Ut  as  they  exist  in  relation  to  it  ; 
»im'e  they  can  be  knowii  to  us  only  thr()ii^:h 
the  medium  of  the  mental  aflictions,  or  feel- 
ings, excited  by  them,  which  have  laws  jie- 
euliar  to  themselves,  and  analyzed  and  arnni- 
ped  only  by  our  mental  faculties,  which  have 
their  own  peeuliiu-  limits  of  extent  and  power. 

The  first  great  division  of  our  course  of  in- 
quiry is  ])urely  jjhysiolopical.  It  has  for  its 
object  the  mind,  considered  as  susceptible  of 
various  states  or  affections,  and  constituting, 
as  it  is  thus  variously  affected,  the  whole  phe- 
nomena of  tliought  and  feeliiifj,  which,  though 
expressed  by  a  variety  of  terms,  of  functions, 
or  faculties,  are  still  l)ut  the  one  mind,  itself 
existinp  in  different  states.  On  retracing  those 
states,  which  form  the  whole  progress  of  our 
sentient,  intellectual,  and  moral  life,  we  have 
to  inquire  into  the  properties  of  the  substance 
mind,  according  to  the  same  laws  of  investi- 
gation by  which  we  inquire  into  the  properties 
of  external  substances  ;  not  by  assuming  prin- 
cijjles,  from  which  the  i)henomenamay  be  sup- 
posed to  How,  but  by  obsen'ing  and  generali- 
zing, till  we  arrive  at  those  few  simple  prin- 
ciples or  laws,  which,  however  pompous  the 
term  laws  may  seem,  as  if  it  denoted  some- 
thing different  from  the  phenomena  them- 
selves, and  paramount  to  them,  are,  in  tnith, 
nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the  most 
general  circumstances,  in  which  the  pheno- 
mena themselves  have  been  felt  by  us  to  agree. 
As  we  say  of  gold,  that  it  is  that  which  is  of 
a  certain  sj)ecific  weight,  yellow,  ductile,  fusi- 
ble at  a  certain  tem])craturc,  and  Cajjable  of 
ccrtJiin  combinations, — because  all  these  pro- 
perties have  been  obscrv'cd  by  ourselves  or 
others, — so  we  say  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  that 
which  jierceives,  remembers,  compares,  and  is 
susce])tible  of  various  emotions  or  other  feel- 
ings ;  because  of  all  these  we  have  been  con- 
scious, or  have  observed  them  indirectly  in 
oth<rs.  We  are  not  entitled  to  state  with 
confidence,  any  quality,  as  a  property  of  gold, 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  observed 
ourselves,  or  to  have  received  on  the  faith  of 
the  observation  of  others,  whose  authority  we 
have  reason  to  consider  as  indubitable ;  and 
as  little  are  we  entitled  to  assert  any  quality, 
or  general  suscejitibility,  as  belonging  to  the 
human  mind,  of  which  we  have  not  been  con- 
scious ourselves  in  the  feelings  residting  from 
it,  or  for  which  we  have  not  the  authority  of  the 
indubitable  consciousness  of  others.  The  ex- 
act coincidence,  in  this  respect,  of  the  physics 
of  mind  and  of  miitter,  it  is  important  that  you 
should  have  constantly  before  you,  that  you 
may  not  be  led  to  regard  the  comparative  in- 
distinctness and  vagueness  of  the  mental  ])he- 
iiomena,  as  a  warrant  for  greater  boldness  of 
assertion,  and  looseness  of  reasoning  with  re- 
spect to  them.  There  is,  on  the  contrar)',  in 
such  a  case,  still  greater  reason  to  adhere  ri- 
gidly to  the  strict  rules  of  jihilosopliizing  j  be- 


cause, the  less  definite  the  phenomena  are,  the 
greater  danger  is  there  of  being  misled  in  dis- 
criniinatiiig  and  classing  them.  The  laws  of 
imiuiry,  those  general  ])riiiciples  of  the  logic 
of  physics,  which  regulate  our  search  of  truth 
in  all  things,  external  and  intenial,  do  not  vary 
with  the  name  of  a  science,  or  its  objects  or  in- 
struments. They  are  not  laws  of  one  science, 
but  of  every  science,  whether  the  objects  of 
it  be  mental  or  material,  clear  or  obscure,  de- 
finite or  indefinite  ;  and  they  are  thus  imiver- 
sal,  because,  in  truth,  though  api)licable  to 
many  sciences,  they  are  only  laws  of  the  one 
inquiring  mind,  founded  on  the  weakness  of 
its  ])owers  of  discernment,  in  relation  to  the 
complicated  phenomena  on  which  those  powers 
are  exercised.  The  sort  of  reasoning  which 
would  be  false  in  chymistn-,  would  be  false  in 
astronomy,  would  be  false  in  the  ])hysi()loKy 
of  our  coiporeal  or  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture, and  in  all,  for  the  same  reason  ;  because 
the  mind  is  the  mquirer  in  all  alike,  and  is  li- 
mited, by  the  very  constitution  of  its  faculties, 
to  a  certain  order  of  iiiquir}%  which  it  must, 
in  this  case  of  supposed  erroneous  reasoning, 
have  transgressed. 

On  these  general  laws  of  inquiry,  as  re- 
lating alike  to  the  investigation  of  the  proper- 
ties of  matter  and  of  mind,  it  is  my  intention 
to  dwell,  for  some  time,  with  full  discussion  ; 
for,  though  the  subject  may  be  less  j)leasing, 
and  may  require  more  severe  and  unremitting 
attention  on  yoiu-  part,  than  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  inquiries  which  await  us,  it  is  still 
more  important  than  any  of  these,  l)ecause  it 
is,  in  tnith,  essential  to  them  all.  The  sea- 
son of  your  life  is  not  that  w  hich  gathers  the 
harvest:  it  is  that  which  prepares  the  soil, 
by  diligent  cultivation,  for  the  fniits  which 
are  to  adorn  and  enrich  it ; — or,  to  sjieak 
without  a  meta])hor,  you  do  not  come  here, 
that  you  may  make  yourselves  ac(|uanited,  in  a 
few  months,  with  all  the  j)henomena  of  the 
universe, — as  if  it  were  only  to  look  on  the 
motions  of  the  planets  in  an  orreiy,  or  to 
learn  a  few  names  of  substances  and  (jualities, 
— but  that  you  may  ac(juire  those  ])hilosophi- 
cal  i)rinci])les,  w  hich,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
and  honourable  life,  are  to  enable  you  to  ren- 
der yourselves  more  familiar  every  day  with 
the  works  of  natin-e,  and  with  the  sublime 
plans  of  its  beneficent  Author  :  and  if,  wuli- 
out  the  knowledge  of  a  single  word  of  fact, 
in  matter  or  mind,  it  were  jjossible  for  you  to 
carrj'  away  from  these  walls  a  clear  notion  of 
the  objects  of  inquiry,  and  of  the  jjlan  on 
which  alone  investigation  can  be  pursued  with 
advantage,  I  should  conceive,  that  you  had 
j)rofited  far  more,  than  if,  with  confused  no- 
tions of  ihg  objects  and  jilan  of  investigation, 
you  carried  with  you  the  power  of  talking  flu- 
ently, of  obsenations,  and  experiments,  and 
hj^iotheses,  and  systems,  and  of  using,  in 
their  proper  places,  all  the  hardest  words  (rf 
science. 
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I  must  remark,  however,  that  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary,  thus  to  direct  so 
nnich  of  your  attention  to  the  priueijjles  of 
scientific  inquiiy  in  general,  if  1  could  have 
tiiken  for  f^anted,  that  you  had  already  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  the  instruction  of  my  il- 
lustrious colleajjue  in  another  chair,  whose 
lectures  on  natural  philosojihy,  exemplifyiuu; 
that  soundness  of  inquiiy,  which  I  can  only 
recommend,  would,  in  that  case,  have  eidight- 
ened  you  more,  as  to  the  principles  of  phy- 
sical investigation,  than  any  mere  rules,  of 
whicli  it  is  possible  to  point  out  to  you  the 
utility  and  the  excellence. 

All  j)hysical  science,  whatever  may  be  the 
variety  of  objects,  mental  or  material,  to  which 
it  is  directed,  is  nothing  more  than  the  com- 
parison of  phenomena,  and  the  discovery  of 
their  agreement  or  disagreement,  or  order  of 
succession.  It  is  on  observation,  therefore, 
or  on  consciousness,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  internal  observation,  that  the  whole 
of  science  is  founded ;  because  there  can  be 
no  comparison,  without  observation  of  the 
phenomena  compared,  and  no  discovery  of 
agreement  or  disagreement,  without  compari- 
son. As  far,  then,  as  man  has  observed  the 
phenomena  of  matter  or  of  mind,  so  far,  and 
no  farther,  may  he  infer,  with  confidence,  the 
properties  of  matter  and  of  mind  ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  gi-eat  primary  aphorism  of  Lord 
Bacon,  which  has  been  so  often  quoted,  and 
80  often  quoted  in  vain,  "  Homo,  naturae  mi- 
nister et  interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intelligit, 
quantum  de  natur;e  ordine  re  vel  mente  ob- 
servaverit;  nee  amplius  scit  aut  potest."* 

What  is  it  that  we  truly  mean,  however, 
when  we  say,  that  we  are  about  to  inquire  in- 
to the  nature  and  properties  of  any  substance  ? 
The  question  is  a  most  important  one,  and  is 
far  from  being  so  simple  as  it  may  at  first  ap- 
pear. From  the  mere  misunderstanding  of 
the  import  of  this  question,  the  brightest  ta- 
lents of  a  long  succession  of  ages, — talents, 
which,  with  clearer  views  of  this  single  point, 
might  have  anticipated  all  the  discoveries  of 
our  o\\Ti  time,  and  introduced  us,  perhaps,  to 
discoveries  still  more  brilliant  and  astonishing, 
rt'ere  wasted  in  inquiries  as  barren  as  the  fri- 
volous glory  \;  hich  attended  them  ;  that  pro- 
duced indeed  much  contention,  and  more  pride, 
but  produced  nothing  more  ;  and,  without  giv- 
ing any  additional  knowledge,  took  away  from 
ignorance  only  its  humility,  and  its  power  of 
being  instructed. 

What  is  it  that  we  truly  have  in  view,  or 
should  have  in  view,  when  we  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  a  substance  ? 

The  material  imiverse,  and  all  the  separate 
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substances  which  compose  it,  may  l)c  consi- 
dered in  two  lights  ;  cither  simply,  as  com- 
j)Osed  of  parts  that  co-exist,  and  are  to  our 
feelings  continuous,  so  as  to  form,  of  many 
separate  and  independent  elements,  one  ap- 
parent whole  ;  or  of  parts  that  change  their 
relative  positions,  constituting,  by  this  change 
of  place,  all  the  physical  events  of  the  material 
system  of  the  workl;  and  inquiry  may  have 
reference  to  a  substance  in  both,  or  either  of 
those  points  of  view.  What  is  this  body  ? 
may  be  inquired  of  us,  when  any  particular 
body  is  pointed  out ;  and  the  answer  which 
we  give  will  be  very  different,  according  to 
the  particular  light  in  which  we  may  have 
viewed  it,  though  it  must  always  relate  to  it 
in  one  or  other  of  these  two  aspects.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  example,  the  body,  concerning 
which  the  question  is  put,  to  be  a  piece  of 
glass  ;  I  select  intentionally  a  substance  which 
is  familiar  to  you  all,  and  of  which  many  of 
you  probably  have  sufficient  chymical  know- 
ledge to  be  acquainted  with  the  composition. 
It  may  be  asked  of  us,  then.  What  is  the  sub- 
stance termed  glass?  and  our  answer  will 
vary,  as  I  have  said,  \\ith  the  view  which  we 
take  of  it.  If  we  consider  it  merely  as  a  con- 
tinuous whole,  our  answer  will  be,  that  it  is  a 
compound  of  alkaline  and  silicious  matter; 
meaning  that  particles  of  alkali  and  flint  co- 
exist, and  are  apparently  continuous,  in  that 
mass  of  which  we  speak. 

Such  is  one  of  the  answers  which  may  l)e 
given  to  the  question;  and  this  sort  of  an- 
swer is  one  which  is  very  commonly  given  to 
such  questions.  It  is,  you  will  perceive,  no- 
thing more  than  the  enumeration  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  substimce,  and  considers 
the  substance,  simjily  as  it  exists  alone,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  bodies  that  may  exist 
around  it,  or  near  it,  and  without  any  allusion 
to  change  of  any  kind. 

This  sort  of  view,  however,  may  be  alto- 
gether reversed  ;  and,  instead  of  thinking  of 
the  parts  that  exist  together  in  the  substance, 
without  reference  to  any  changes,  of  which  it 
is  either  the  agent  or  the  subject,  we  may 
think  only  of  such  changes,  without  reference 
to  its  constituent  parts. 

In  this  latter  point  of  view  we  may  say,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance  termed  glass,  that  it  is  a  transpa- 
rent substance,  which,  according  to  the  general 
laws  of  refraction,  bends  the  light  that  passes 
through  it  variously,  according  to  the  different 
density  of  the  medium  through  which  the  rays 
have  immediately  passed  before  arriving  at  it, 
or  of  the  medium  through  which  they  are  to 
pass  after  penetrating  it ;  that  it  is  a  substance 
fusible  at  a  certain  temjjcrature,  not  dissolved 
by  the  common  powerful  acids,  but  soluble  in 
a  particuhu- acid  termed  the  fluoric  acid  ;  that, 
when  strongly  rubbed  by  certain  other  sub- 
stances, it  communicates,  for  a  time,  to  va- 
rious bodies,  the  power  of  attracting  or  repel- 
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liiiff  other  bodies  ;  and  we  may  add  to  our  de- 
scription, in  like  manner,  lus  many  other  qua- 
lities as  there  are  various  substances  which 
produce  in  it  any  change,  or  are  in  any  way 
changed  by  it.  In  all  answers  of  this  kind, 
you  will  perceive  that  regard  is  uniformly  had, 
not  to  the  mere  substance  concerning  which 
the  question  is  ))ut,  but  also  to  some  other 
substance  with  which,  in  conseciuence  of  some 
motion  of  one  or  other  of  the  bodies,  at  die 
time  of  the  phenomenon  of  which  we  speak, 
it  has  changed  its  relative  position  ;  for,  if  all 
the  objects  in  nature  remained  constantly  at 
rest,  it  is  very  evident  that  we  could  have  no 
notion  of  any  property  of  matter  whatever. 
In  the  enumenition  of  the  qualities  of  glass, 
for  example,  when  we  speak  of  its  properties, 
we  suppose  it  to  have  changed,  in  every  ease, 
some  relative  position  with  the  light  that  passes 
through  it,  the  heat  that  melts  it,  the  fluoric 
acid  that  dissolves  it,  and  the  various  bodies 
that  excite  in  it,  or  conduct  from  it,  electri- 
city ;  and  all  these  bodies,  therefore,  we  must 
have  in  view,  in  our  enumeration,  as  much  as 
the  glass  itself. 

As  there  are  only  these  two  dilTerent  aspects 
m  which  matter  can  be  viewed,  all  physical  in- 
quiry, with  respect  to  matter,  must,  as  I  have 
said,  have  reference  to  one  of  them  ;  and  if 
we  think  that  we  are  inquiring  further  con- 
cerning it,  our  inquiry  is  truly  without  an  ob- 
ject, and  we  know  not  what  we  seek.  We 
may  consider  it,  simply  as  it  exists  in  space, 
or  as  it  exists  in  time.  Any  substance,  con- 
sidered as  it  exists  in  space,  is  the  mere  name 
which  ourselves  give  to  the  co-existence  of  a 
multitude  of  bodies,  similar  in  nature,  or  dis- 
similar in  ajjparent  continuity  :  considered  as 
it  exists  in  time,  it  is  that  which  is  affected  by 
the  prior  changes  of  other  bodies,  or  which  it- 
self produces  a  change  of  some  sort  in  other 
bodies.  As  it  exists  in  sjiace,  therefore,  we 
inquire  into  its  composition,  or,  in  other  words, 
endeavour  to  discover  what  are  the  elementary 
bodies  that  co-exist  in  the  space  which  it  oc- 
cupies, and  that  are  all  which  we  truly  consi- 
der, when  we  think  that  we  are  considering 
the  compound  as  one  distinct  body.  As  it 
exists  in  time,  we  inquire  into  its  susceptibi- 
lities or  its  powers,  or,  in  other  words,  endea- 
vour to  trace  all  the  series  of  prior  and  subse- 
quent changes,  of  which  its  presence  forms  an 
intermediate  link. 

Tiiis,  then,  is  our  meaning,  when  we  speak 
of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  a  substimce. 
We  have  one,  or.both  of  two  objects  in  view, 
the  discovery  of  the  separate  bodies  that  co- 
exist in  the  substance,  or  nithcr  that  consti- 
tute the  substance,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
these  separate  bodies  themselves,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  that  series  of  changes,  of  which  the 
presence  of  this  particular  substance,  in  some 
new  relative  position  with  respect  to  other 
bodies,  forms  a  jiart ;  the  changes  which  other 
bodies,  in  consequence  of  this  altered  relative 


position,    occasion  in    it,    with   the   changes 
which  it  occasions  in  other  bodies. 

On  tliese  two  different  objects  of  physiciJ 
investigation,  the  co-existing  elements  of  bo- 
dies, ami  their  successions  of  changes,  it  may 
be  of  advantage  to  dwell  a  little  more  fully 
in  elucidation  of  the  method  which  we  have 
to  pursue  in  our  own  department  of  ])hysical 
research  ;  for,  though  it  may  perha])s  at  first 
appear  to  you,  that  to  treat  of  the  principles 
of  in(|uiiy,  in  the  physics  of  matter,  is  to  wan- 
der from  the  intellectual  and  moral  specula- 
tions which  peculiarly  concern  us ;  it  is  in 
truth  only  as  they  are  illustrative  of  the  in- 
quiries which  we  are  to  pursue  in  the  physi- 
ology of  the  mind,  that  I  am  led  to  make 
these  general  remarks.  The  principles  of 
philosophic  investigiition  are,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  common  to  all  the  sciences.  By 
acquiring  more  precise  notions  of  the  objects 
of  any  one  of  them,  we  can  sc.u-cely  fail  to 
a(?quire,  in  some  degree,  more  precision  in 
our  notions  of  every  other,  and  each  science 
may  thus  be  said  to  profit  indirectly  by  every 
additional  light  that  is  thrown  u])on  each.  It 
is  by  this  diffusive  tendency  of  its  spirit,  al- 
most as  much  as  by  its  own  sublime  tniths, 
and  the  importimt  applications  of  these  to 
general  ])hysics,  that  the  study  of  geometiy  has 
been  of  such  inestimable  advantage  to  science. 
Those  precise  definitions  which  insure  to 
every  word  the  same  exact  signification,  in 
the  mind  of  every  one  who  hears  it  pronoun- 
ced, and  that  lucid  progress,  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  truth  after  truth,  which  gives,  even 
to  ordinary  powers,  almost  the  same  facility 
of  comprehension  with  the  highest  genius, 
are  unquestionably  of  the  utmost  benefit  to 
the  mathematical  student  while  he  is  prose- 
cuting his  particular  study,  without  any  con- 
temjilation  of  other  advantages  to  be  reap- 
eil  from  them.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  jireparing  his 
mind  for  excellence  in  other  intiuiries,  of 
which  he  has  then  no  concei)tion  ;  that  he  will 
ever  after  be  less  ready  to  em])loy,  and  be 
more  quick-sighted  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  in  detecting  vague  and  indefinite 
phraseolog)^  and  loose  and  incoherent  reason- 
ing ;  and  that  a  general  spirit  of  exactness  and 
pcrs])icuity  may  thus  at  length  be  diffused  in 
society,  which  will  extend  its  influence,  not 
to  the  sciences  merely,  but,  in  some  faint  de- 
gree, also,  to  works  of  elegant  literature,  and 
even  to  the  still  lighter  graces  of  conversation 
itself.  "  The  spirit  of  geometrical  inquiry," 
says  Fontenelle,  "  is  not  so  exclusively  at- 
tached to  geometry,  as  to  be  incajiable  of 
being  ai)|)licd  to  other  branches  of  knowhidge. 
A  work  of  morals,  of  politics,  of  criticism,  or 
even  of  eloquence,  will,  if  all  other  circum- 
stances have  been  the  same,  be  the  more 
beautiful,  for  having  come  from  the  hand  of  a 
geometrician.  The  order,  the  cleaniess,  the 
precision,    which,    for    a  considerable   time, 
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have  (listinp:uishe(l  works  of  cxcpllencc  on 
cvi'iy  subject,  have  most  probably  had  their 
orie;in  in  that  mathematical  turn  of  thought, 
which  is  now  more  prevalent  than  ever,  and 
which  gradually  comiiiuiiicates  itself  even  to 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  mathematics.  It 
often  happens  that  a  single  great  man  gives 
the  tone  to  the  whole  age  in  which  he  lives ; 
and  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  individual 
who  has  the  most  legitimate  claim  to  the 
glory  of  having  introduced  and  estiiblished  a 
new  art  of  reasoning,  was  an  ex(-ellent  geome- 
ter."* The  philosopher  to  whom  this  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  reasoning  is  ascribed, 
is  evidently  Descartes,  whose  claim  is  certain- 
ly much  less  legitimate  than  that  of  oiu"  own 
illustrious  coimtrjTman ;  but  the  works  of 
Bacon  were  not  veiy  extensively  studied  on 
the  continent,  at  the  time  at  which  Fontenelle 
wrote  ;  while,  especially  in  France,  the  splen- 
did reputation  of  the  great  geometer  who 
shook,  as  much  with  his  own  wild  hyjjothe- 
sis,  as  with  the  weight  of  his  reasoning,  the 
almost  idolatrous  worship  of  the  god  of  the 
schools,  seemed  to  sweep  before  it  the  glory 
of  every  other  reformer.  The  instance  of 
Descartes,  however,  is  a  still  more  happy  one 
than  his  ingenious  countrj-man,  who  was  him- 
self a  Cartesian,  could  have  imagined  it  to  be. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
striking  example  of  that  diffusive  influence  of 
the  general  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  which 
I  wished  to  illustrate  ;  since,  in  this  instance, 
it  survived  the  very  system  by  which  it  was 
diffused ;  all  that  was  sceptical  in  that  mixed 
system  of  scepticism  and  dogmatism  which 
constituted  the  general  spirit  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Descartes,  having  long  continued,  and 
even  now  continuing,  to  operate  beneficially, 
when  scarcely  a  doctrine  of  his  particular  phi- 
losophy retains  its  hold. 

You  will  not  then,  I  tnist,  take  for  granted, 
that  precise  notions  as  to  the  objects  of  in- 
quiry, in  any  science,  even  in  the  department 
of  external  physics,  can  be  absolutely  without 
benefit  to  oiu-  plans  of  inquiry  into  mind,  which 
must  be  pursued  on  the  same  principles,  if  it 
be  pursued  with  any  prospect  of  success  ;  and 
I  may,  therefore,  safely  solicit  your  attention 
to  a  little  farther  elucidation  of  the  two  ob- 
jects which  we  have  in  view,  in  general  phy- 
sical inquiry,  whether  it  be  relative  to  matter 
or  to  mind. 

To  inquire  into  the  composition  of  a  sub- 
stance, is  to  consider  as  one,  many  substances, 
which  have  not  the  less  an  independent  exist- 
ence, because  they  are  in  immediate  proximity 
to  each  other.  What  we  term  a  body,  how- 
ever minute,  is  a  multitude  of  bodies,  or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  an  infinite  number  of  bo- 
dies, which  appear  limited  to  us,  indeed,  but 
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may  perhaps  appear,  in  their  tnie  character  of 
infinity,  to  beings  of  a  higher  order,  who  may 
be  able  to  distinguish  as  infinite,  what  our  li- 
mited senses  allow  us  to  perceive  only  as  finite. 
They  are  one,  not  in  nature,  but  in  ourthought; 
as  one  thousand  individuals,  that  in  nature  must 
always  be  one  thousand,  receive  a  sort  of  unity 
that  is  relative  merely  to  our  conception,  when 
ranked  by  us  a  single  regiment,  or  as  many  re- 
giments become  one  by  forming  together  an 
army.  In  the  congeries  of  external  matter, 
the  innumerable  separate  bodies  are  thus  re- 
garded by  us  as  one,  when  the  space  which 
divides  them  is  not  measurable  by  our  imjier- 
fect  vision,  and  as  distinct  or  separate,  when 
the  space  can  be  measured  by  us.  The  unity 
of  the  aggregate  is  no  absolute  quality  of  the 
mass,  but  is  truly  relative  to  the  obsen'er's 
j)ower  of  distinguishing  the  component  parts ; 
the  mass  being  one  or  many,  as  his  senses  are 
less  or  better  able  to  distinguish  these.  This 
whole  globe  of  earth,  with  its  oceans,  and  n- 
vers,  and  mountains,  and  woods,  and  with  all 
the  separate  multitudes  of  its  animated  inha- 
bitants, may  seem,  to  some  being  of  another 
species,  only  one  continuous  and  uniform  mass ; 
as  the  masses,  that  seem  to  us  uniform  and 
continuous,  may  seem  a  whole  world  of  sepa- 
rate and  varied  parts,  to  the  insect  population 
that  swarms  upon  its  surface.  "  A  single  leaf 
of  a  tree,"  to  borrow  an  obvious  illustration 
from  a  French  writer,  "  is  a  little  world,  inha- 
bited by  invisible  animals,  to  whose  senses  it 
appears  of  immense  extent,  who  see  in  it 
mountains  and  abysses  that  are  almost  immea- 
surable, and  who,  from  one  side  of  the  leaf  to 
the  other,  hold  as  little  communication  with 
the  opposite  animalculae,  who  have  their  dwell- 
ings there,  as  we  do  with  our  antipodes."* 

Nothing  can  appear  to  our  eyes  more  uni- 
form than  a  piece  of  glass  ;  yet  we  know, 
from  its  composition  as  a  product  of  art,  that 
it  is  a  congeries  of  bodies,  which  have  no  si- 
milarity to  each  other,  and  which  truly  exist 
sej)arately  from  each  other,  in  the  compound, 
as  they  existed  separately  before  the  compo- 
sition, though  the  lines  of  space  which  divide 
them  have  now  ceased  to  be  visible  to  our 
weak  organs  ;  and  though,  instead  of  being 
composed  of  alkaline  and  silicious  matter, 
which  we  know  to  be  different  in  their  quali- 
ties, the  beautiful  transparent  substance,  con- 
sidered by  us,  were,  as  far  as  we  knew,  sim- 
ple in  the  chymical  sense  of  the  term,  it 
would  still  be  as  truly  an  aggregate  of  many 
bodies,  not  dissimilar,  indeed,  as  in  the  former 
case,  but  each  similar  in  qualities  to  the  aggre- 
gate itself.  The  aggregate,  in  short,  is,  in 
eveiy  case,  but  a  name  invented  by  ourselves  ; 
and  what  we  term  the  constituent  elements, 
are  all  that  truly  exist.     To  inquire  into  the 
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roiniiosition  of  a  body  is,  thorcforp,  only  to 
imiuire  wliiit  those  separate  bodies  are  whieh 
we  liave  elioscii  to  eoiisider  as  one,  or  ratlier 
whieh  are  niiiked  by  us  as  one,  from  their  ap- 
j)arent  continuity- 

I  liave  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point  of  the 
unity  of  an  a^'j^repite  mass,  as  derived  from 
the  mind  of  the  observer  only,  and  not  from 
its  eonstituent  bodies,  which  are  tndy  sepa- 
rate and  independent  of  each  other,  and  mrst 
always  be  separate  and  independent,  whatever 
changes  they  may  seem  to  undergo,  in  the  va- 
rious processes  of  composition  and  decompo- 
sition, because  this  is  one  of  the  most  simple, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing exami)les  of  a  tendency  of  the  mind, 
which  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  remark 
in  the  course  of  our  intellectual  analysis,  the 
tendency  to  ascribe  to  substances  without,  as 
if  existing  in  them  like  ))ermaneiit  physical 
qualities,  the  relations  which  ourselves  have 
formed,  by  the  mere  com])arison  of  objects 
with  objects,  and  which,  in  themselves,  as  re- 
lations, are  nothing  more  than  modifications 
of  our  own  minds.  It  is  very  dillicult  for  us 
to  believe,  that,  when  we  S])c:ik  of  a  rock,  or 
a  mountain,  or,  perhaps,  still  more,  when  we 
sjieak  of  a  single  leaf  or  blade  of  grass  as  one, 
we  speak  of  a  plurality  of  independent  sub- 
stances, which  may  exist  apart,  as  they  now 
exist  together,  and  which  have  no  other  unity 
than  in  our  concejition.  It  is  the  same  with 
every  other  species  of  relation.  The  tallness 
of  a  tree,  the  lowliness  of  a  shrub  or  weed,  as 
these  relative  terms  arc  used  by  us  in  opposi- 
tion, do  not  express  any  real  (juality  of  the 
tree,  or  shrub,  or  Avced,  but  only  the  fact  that 
our  mind  has  considered  them  together ;  all 
whieh  they  express,  is  the  mere  comj)aiison 
that  is  in  us,  not  any  quality  in  the  external 
objects ;  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  bring  our- 
selves to  think,  but  that,  independently  of 
this  comparison,  there  is  some  quidity,  in  the 
tree,  which  corresponds  with  our  notion  of 
tallness,  and  some  opposite  quality  in  the 
shrub  or  weed,  which  corresponds  with  our 
notion  of  shortness  or  lowliness  ;  so  that  the 
tree  would  dcsen-e  the  7iame  of  tall,  tlioui,'h 
it  were  the  only  object  in  existence,  and  the 
shrub  or  weed,  in  like  manner,  the  epithet  of 
lowly,  though  it  alone  existed,  without  a  sin- 
gle object  with  which  it  coidd  be  compared. 
These  instances,  as  I  have  said,  are  simple, 
but  they  will  not  be  the  less  useful,  in  ])re- 
paring  your  minds  for  considering  the  more 
important  notions  of  relation  in  general,  that 
imply,  indeed,  always  some  actual  qualities 
in  the  objects  themselves,  the  jx-rception  of 
which  leads  us  aftcnvards  to  consider  thrm  as 
related,  but  no  actual  quality  in  either  of  the 
objects  that  primarily  and  directly  corresponds 
with  the  notion  of  the  relation  itself,  as  there 
are  qualities  of  objects  that  correspond  di- 
rectly with  our  sensations  of  warmth  or  co- 
lour  or  any  other  of  the  sensations  excited 


immediately  by  external  things.  The  relation 
is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  mental,  not 
merely  as  being  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  external  things 
is,  in  this  sense,  equally  mental,  but,  as  hav- 
ing its  cause  and  origin  directly  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  mind  itself,  which  cannot  rc- 
giird  a  number  of  objects,  without  forming 
some  comparison,  and  investing  them  con- 
scqucjitly  with  a  number  of  relations.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  intellectual  mediimi, 
through  which  external  objects  become  known 
to  us  ;  and  the  meta])hor  is  a  just  one.  The 
medium,  in  this  case,  as  truly  as  in  the  trans- 
mission of  light,  communicates  something  of 
its  own  to  that  which  it  conveys  ;  and  it  is  as 
impossible  for  us  to  perceive  objects  long  or 
often  together,  without  that  comparison  which 
instantly  invests  them  with  certain  relations, 
as  it  would  be  for  us  to  perceive  objects,  for 
a  single  moment,  free  from  the  tint  of  the  co- 
loirred  glass  through  whieh  we  view  them. 
"  Omnes  pereejitiones,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
using  a  similar  figure,  "  omnes  perceptiones, 
tan)  sensiis  quam  mentis,  sunt  ex  analogia  ho 
minis,  non  ex  analogia  univcrsi ;  cst()uc  intel- 
leetus  humanus  instar  speculi  ina-qualis  ad  ra- 
dios rerun),  qui  suam  natui'am  naturte  rerum 
immiscet,  ean)que  distorqiict  et  inficit." 

But,  V.  hatcver  may  be  thought  of  relations, 
ill  geiieial,  there  can  be  no  rjuestion,  at  least, 
us  to  the  nature  of  that  unity  which  we  as- 
cribe to  bodies.  We  have  seen,  that  the  sub- 
stiince,  which,  in  thought,  we  regard  as  one, 
is  in  tnith,  not  one,  but  many  substances,  to 
\vhich  our  thought  alone  gives  unity;  and 
that  all  inquiiT,  therefore,  with  res])ect  to  the 
natui'e  of  a  substance,  as  it  exists  in  space,  is 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  separate 
bodies,  that  occupy  the  space  which  we  as- 
sign to  the  imaginaiy  aggregate. 

To  dissijiate  this  imaginary  aggregate  of 
our  own  creation,  and  to  show  us  those  sepa- 
rate bodies  which  occupy  its  space,  and  are 
all  that  nature  created,  is  the  great  office  of 
the  analytic  art  of  chymistiy,  which  docs  for 
us  only  what  the  niicroscojjc  docs,  that  ena- 
bles us  to  see  the  small  olijects,  which  are  be- 
fore us  at  all  times,  \\ithout  our  being  able  to 
distinguish  them.  ^Vllen  a  chymist  tells  us, 
that  glass,  which  aj)i)ears  to  us  one  uniform 
substance,  is  com])osed  of  difTerent  substances, 
he  tells  us,  what,  \\  ith  livelier  j)e]rci)tive  or- 
giins,  we  might  have  known,  without  a  single 
experiment ;  since  the  silicious  matter  and 
the  alkali  were  present  to  us  in  every  piece  of 
glass,  as  much  before  he  told  us  of  their  pre- 
sence, as  after  it.  The  art  of  analysis,  there- 
fore, has  its  origin  in  the  mere  imperfection 
of  our  senses,  and  is  truly  the  nrt  of  the  blind, 
whose  wants  it  is  always  striving  to  remedy, 
and  always  discovering  suflicicnt  proof  of  its  in- 
ability to  remcfly  them. 

We  boast,  indeed,  of  the  chymical  disco- 
veries which  we  have  made  of  late,  with  a  ra- 
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pidity  of  process  as  brilliant,  a?  it  is  iinexam-  [ 
pled  in  the  history  of  any  otlier  science  ;  and 
we  boast  justly,  because  we  have  found,  what 
the  generations  of  inquirers  that  have  prece- 
ded us  on  our  globe,  far  from  detecting,  had 
not  even  ventured  to  guess.     AVithout  allu- 
ding to  the  agency  of  the  galvanic  power,  by 
which  all  nature  seems  to  be  assuming  before 
us  a  different  aspect,  we  have  seen  fixed  in 
the  products  of  our  common  fires,  and  in  the 
drossy  rust  of  metals,  the  purest  part  of  that 
ethereal  fluid  which  we  breathe,  and  the  air 
itself,  which  was  so  long  considered  as  simple, 
ceasing  to  be  an  element.    Yet,  whatever  un- 
suspected similarities  and  diversities  of  com- 
position we  may  have  been  able  to  trace  in 
bodies,  all  our  discoveries  have  not  created  a 
single  new  particle  of  matter.    They  have  only 
shown  these  to  exist,  where  they  always  exist- 
ed, as  much  before  our  analysis  as  after  it, — 
unmarked  indeed,  but  immarked  only  because 
our  senses  alone  were  not  capable  of  making 
the  nice  discrimination.    If  man  had  been  able 
to  perceive,  with  his  mere  organs  of  sense,  the 
different  particles  that  form  together  the  at- 
mospheric air — if  he  had  at  all  times  seen  the 
portion  of  these  which  unites  with  the  fuel 
that  warms  him,  enter  into  this  union,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  he  sees  the  mass  of  fuel  itself,  which 
he  flings  into  his  furnace,  he  could  not  have 
thought  it  a  veiy  great  intellectual  achieve- 
ment, to  state  in  words  so  common  and  fami- 
liar a  fact,  the  mere  well-known  change  of  place 
of  a  few  well-known  particles  ;  and  yet  this  is 
what,  in  the  imperfect  stiite  of  his  perceptive 
organs,   he   so  proudly  terms  his    Tlieonj  of 
Combustion,  the  developement  of  which  ^vas 
hailed  by  a  wondering  world,  and  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, justly  hailed  by  it  as  a  scientific 
era.     To  beings,  capable  of  percei\-ing  and 
distinguishing  the  diflerent  particles  that  form 
by  their  aggregation  those  small  masses  which, 
after  the  minutest  mechanical  division  of  which 
we  are  capable,  appear  atoms  to  us,  the  pride 
which  we  feel,  in  our  chymical  analyses,  must 
seem  as  ludicrous,  as  to  us  would  seem  the 
pride  of  the  blind,  if  one,  who  had  never  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  beholding  the  sun, 
were  to  boast  of  having  discovered,  by  a  nice 
comparison  of  the  changing  temperature  of  bo- 
dies, that,  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  there 
passed  over  our  earth  some  great  source  of 
heat.     The  addition  of  one  new  sense  to  us, 
who  have  akeady  the  inestimable  advantages 
which  vision  affords,  might  probably,  in  a  few 
hours,  communicate  more  instruction,  with 
respect  to  matter,  than  all  which  is  ever  to  re- 
pay and  consummate  the  physical  labours  of 
mankind ;  giving,  perhaps,  to  a  single  glance, 
those  slow  revelations  of  nature  which,   one 
Viy  one,  at  intervals  of  many  centiu-ies,  are  to 
iiumortalize  the  future  sages  of  our  race. 

"  All  philosophy,"  says  an  acute  foreign 
writer,  "  is  founded  on  these  two  things, — ■ 
that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  cuiiosity,  and 


very  bad  eyes.     In  astronomy,  for  example, 
if  our  eyes  were  better,  we  should  then  see 
distinctly,  whether  the  stars  really  are,  or  are 
not,    so  many  suns,   illuminating  worlds   of 
their  own  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  had 
less  curiosity,  we  should  then  care  veiy  little 
about   this   knowledge,  which   would   come 
pretty  nearly  to  the  same  thing.     But  we 
wish  to  know  more  than  we  see,  and  there 
lies  the  difficulty.     Even  if  we  saw  ^^■e\\  the 
little  which  we  do  see,  this  would  at  least  be 
some  small  knowledge  gained.     But  we  ob- 
sers'e  it  different  from  \\hat  it  is  ;  and  thus 
it  happens  that  a  true  philosopher  passes  his 
hfe,  in  not  belieNang  what  he  sees,  and  in  la- 
bouring to  guess  what  is  altogether  beyond 
his  sight.     I  cannot  help  figuring  to  myself," 
continues  the  same  lively  \TOter,  "  that  nature 
is  a  great  public  spectacle,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  opera.     From  the  place  at  which 
we  sit  in  the  theatre  we  do  not  see  the  stage 
quite  as  it  is.      The  scenes  and  machinery  are 
arranged,  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  at 
a  distance  ;  and  the  weights  and  pulleys,  on 
which  the  different  movements  depend,  are 
hid  from  us.     We  therefore  do  not  trouble 
our  heads  with  guessing,  how  this  mechanical 
part  of  the  performance  is  carried  on.     It  is 
perhaps  only  some  mechanist,  concealed  amid 
the  crowd  of  the  pit,  who   racks  his  brain 
about  a  flight  through  the  air,  which  appears 
to  him  extraordinary,  and  who  is  seriously 
bent  on   discovering  by  what  means  it  has 
been  executed.     This  mechanist  gazing,  and 
wondering,    and  tormenting  himself,    in   the 
pit  of  tht!  opera,  is  in  a  situation  very  like  that 
of  the  philosopher  in  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
But  what  augments  the  difficulty  to  the  phi- 
losopher,   is,    that,   in   the  machinery  which 
nature  presents,  the  cords  are  completely  con- 
cealed from  him, — so  completely  indeed,  that 
the  constant  puzzle  has  been  to  guess,  what 
that  secret  contrivance  is,  which  produces  the 
visible  motions  in  the  frame  of  the  universe. 
Let  us  imagine  all  the  sages  collected  at  an 
opera, — the  Pjthagorases,  Platos,  Aristotles, 
and  all  those  great  names,  which  now-a-days 
make  so  much  noise  in  oiu-  cars.      Let  us 
suppose,  that  they  see  the  flight  of  Phaeton, 
as  he  is  represented  earned  off  by  the  Winds  ; 
that  they  cannot  perceive  the  cords  to  which 
he  is  attached  ;  and  that  they  are  quite  igno- 
rant of  every  thing  behind  the  scenes.     It  is 
a  secret  virtue,  says  one  of  them,  that  carries 
off  Phaeton.     Phaeton,  saj's  another,  is  com- 
posed of  certain  numbers,  which  cause  him  to 
ascend.     A  third  says.  Phaeton  has  a  certiiin 
affection  for  the  top  of  the  stage.     He  docs 
not  feel  at  his  ease,  when  he  is  not  there. 
Phaeton,  says  a  fourth,  is  not  formed  to  fly  ; 
but  he  likes  better  to  fly,  than  to  leave  the 
top  of  the  stage  empt}', — and  a  hundred  other 
absurdities  of  the  kind,  that  might  have  ruined 
the  reputation  of  antiquity,  if  the  reputation 
of  antiquity  for  wisdom  could  have  been  ruin- 
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c(l.  At  last,  come  Descartes,  and  some  other  I,oeke,  aiul  some  other  writers,  have  dcno- 
nioderiis,  who  sav,  Phaeton  ascends,  because  minated  passive  jjower,  to  avoid  the  appa- 
he  is  (h-.nu»  by  cords,  and  because  a  weight,  rent  verbal  contradiction,  or  al  leist  the  ani- 
more  hea\7  tlian  he,  is  descending  as  a  coun-  biguity,  which  may  arise  from  n-mexnig  the 
terpoise.  Accordingly,  we  now  no  longer  be-  term  passive  to  a  word,  which  is  generally 
licve,  that  a  bodv  will  stir,  unless  it  be  drawTi  employed  to  signify,  not  the  su'ijcct  of  change, 
or  impelled  bv  some  other  bodv.  or  that  it  but  the  cause  or  occasion  of  change, 
t  will  asceml,  or  descend,  imless  by  the  opera-  Of  these  two  points  of  view,  then,  m  which 
tion  of  some  spring  or  counterpoise  ;  and  thus  an  object  may  be  regarded,  when  the  fpiestion 
to  see  nature,  such  as  it  really  is,  is  to  see  t'ae  .  is  put,  What  is  it  ?  we  have  seen,  I  ho])e,  sut- 
back  of  the  sfcige  at  the  oi)eni."»  j  ficieiitly  distinctly,  the  nature  of  one.     If,  in 

In  this  exposition  of  the  i)henomena  of  the  >  answering  the  question,  we  regsird  the  object 
universe,  and  of  those  strange  "  follies  of  the  merely  as  it  exists  in  space,  and  say  that  it  is 
wise,"  which  have  been  gravely  propounded  a  compound  of  certain  substances,  we  mean 
in  the  systems  of  philosophers  concerning  |  nothing  more,  than  that,  in  the  portion  of 
them,  there  is  much  truth,  as  well  as  happy  space,  which  we  conceive  to  be  occupied  by 
pleasantry.  As  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  mat-  this  one  imaginary  aggi'egate,  there  is  tnily  a 
ter,  considered  merely  as  existing  in  space,—  '  plurality  of  bodies,  which,  though  seenungly 
the  first  of  the  two  lights  in  which  it  may  be  contiguous,  have  an  existence,  as  separate  and 
physically  viewed, — there  can  be  no  question,  indei)endent  of  each  other,  as  if  they  were  at 
that  philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  an  en-  the  most  remote  distiince  ;  the  one  aggregate 
dea\our  to  repair,  by  art,  the  badness  of  our  bei'ng  nothing  more  than  a  name  for  these  se- 
eyes,  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  what  is  ac-  ))arate  bodies,  to  which  ourselves  give  all  the 
tiially  before  us  at  every  moment.  To  be  unity  which  they  have,  merely  by  considering 
fairly  beliiiid  the  scenes  of  the  great  spectacle    them  as  one. 

of  nature,  however,  is  something  more  than  The  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  nature 
this.  It  is  not  merely  to  know,  at  any  one  of  these  separate  elementary  bodies,— which 
moment,  that  there  are  many  objects  existing  constitutes  one  of  the  t^vo  gi'eat  departments 
on  the  stage,  which  are  invisible  where  the    of  physical  investigation.— we  found  to  arise 


spectators  sit,  but  to  know  them  as  jjieces  of 
machineiy,  and  to  obscne  them  operating  in 
all  the  wonders  of  the  drama.  It  is,  in  short, 
to  have  that  second  view  of  nature,  as  existing 
in  time  as  well  as  sjjace,  to  the  consideration 
of  which  I  am  to  proceed  in  my  next  Lec- 
ture. 


from  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  that  are 
not  suiliciently  acute  to  discover,  of  them- 
selves, the  component  parts  of  the  masses, 
\\hich  nature  everj-where  presents  to  us.  We 
are  thus  obliged  to  form  to  ourselves  an  art  of 
analysis,  merely  that  we  may  perceive  what 
is  constantly  before  our  eyes,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  arc  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
contrivances  of  the  optician,  to  perceive  stiirs 
and  planets,  that  are  incessantly  shedding  on 
us  their  light 

There  is,  indeed,  something  truly  worthy 
of  our  astonishment,  in  the  sort  of  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  of  matter,  which,  with  our 
very  imperfect  senses,  we  are  still  able  to  at- 
tain. SVhat  we  conceive  ourselves  to  know 
is  an  aggregate  of  many  bodies,  of  each  of 
which,  individually,  we  may  be  said,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  absolutely 
ignorant ;  and  yet  the  aggregate,  which  we 
know,  has  no  real  existence,  but  as  that  vciy 
multitude  of  bodies,  of  which  we  are  ignor.mt. 
^\■hcIl  water  was  regarded  as  a  simple  sub- 
stance, every  one,  wiio  looked  upon  a  lake  or 
a  river,  conceived  that  he  knew  as  well  what 
the  liquid  was  which  flowed  in  it  as  the  chy- 
mist,  who  now  considers  it  as  compound  ;  and 
the  chymist  who  has  learned  to  repird  it  as 
comi)Ound,  is  ])cihaj)s  as  ignorant  of  the  tnie 
nature  of  tiie  se|)arate  bodies  that  exist  in  it, 
as  tiiose  who  formerly  regarded  it  as  simple  ; 
since  one  additional  discoveiy  may  prove  the 
wry  elements,  which  lie  now  regards  as  the 
ultimate  constituents  of  water,  to  be  truly  com- 
j)oiiii(li(i  of  other  (Knieiits,  still  nifire  miiuite, 
»  Fonumdic,  PluTalit<:-  dc«  Mondcs,  Conversiit.  1.      I  and  now  altogether  unknown  lo  him. 


LECTURE  VI. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  consi- 
dered, at  some  length,  the  nature  of  Physical 
Inquiry  in  general,  and  stilted  to  you,  in  par- 
ticular, the  two  lights,  in  which  objects  may 
be  physically  viewed,  as  existing  simply  in 
space,  or  as  existing  in  time ;  the  inquiries, 
with  respect  to  the  one,  having  regard  to  the 
com])osition  of  bodies  ;  the  inquiries,  with 
respect  to  the  other,  liaving  regard  to  the 
changes,  of  which  they  are  either  the  subjects 
or  occasions,  an^l  consequently  to  their  sus- 
ceptibilities or  their  powers — their  susceptibi- 
lities of  being  afTected  by  other  substances, 
their  powers  of  aJTeetiiig  other  substances.  I 
use  the  word  susceptibility,  you  w  ill  perceive, 
lis  in   this   case  spionimous  with  what  Mr 
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That  our  only  kiiowlcdtjc  of  matter  should 
be  of  a  multitude  of  bodies,  of  the  natiu-e  of 
each  of  M'hieh,  individually,  we  arc  in  absolute 
ignorance,  may  seem,  at  lirst  sight,  to  justify 
many  of  the  most  extnivagant  doubts  of  the 
sceptic  ;  and  yet  there  is  really  no  ground  for 
such  scepticism,  since,  though  the  co-existing 
bodies  be  separately  unknowTi,  the  effect, 
which  they  produce  when  co-existing  in  the 
circumstances  observed  by  us,  is  not  the  less 
certain  and  definite  ;  and  it  is  this  joint  ef- 
fect of  the  whole,  tlius  certain  and  definite, 
which  is  the  true  object  of  our  knowledge  ; 
not  the  uncertain  eflect,  which  the  minuter 
elements  might  produce,  if  they  existed  alone. 
The  same  aggregates,  whatever  their  element- 
ary nature  may  be,  operate  on  oiu-  senses,  as 
often  as  they  recur,  in  the  san\c  manner;  the 
imknown  elements  which  constitute  an  oak, 
or  a  tower,  or  the  ivy  that  clings  around  it, 
exciting  in  the  mind  those  particular  sensa- 
tions to  the  external  causes  of  which  we  con- 
tinue to  give  the  name  of  oak,  or  tower,  or  i\y ; 
and  exciting  these,  as  precisely  and  uniformly 
as  if  we  were  acquainted  with  each  minute 
element  of  the  objects  without.  Our  know- 
ledge of  natiu-e  must,  in  this  way,  indeed,  be 
confined  to  the  mixed  effects  of  the  masses 
which  it  exliibits ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count less  valuable,  nor  less  sure ;  for  to  the 
certainty  cf  this  limited  knowledge  all  which 
is  necessary  is  uniformity  of  the  mixed  effects, 
whatever  their  unknown  co-existing  causes 
may  be.  It  is  with  masses  only,  not  with 
elements,  that  we  are  concerned,  in  all  the  im- 
portant purposes  of  life ;  and  the  pro\-ident 
wisdom  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  therefore, 
has,  in  this  as  in  every  other  case,  adapted  our 
powers  to  our  necessities, — giving  to  all  man- 
kind the  knowledge  that  is  requisite  for  the 
purposes  which  all  mankind  must  equally  have 
in  y\e\v,  and  lea\ing,  to  a  few  philosophic  in- 
quirers, the  curiosity  of  discovering  what  the 
substances  around  us  truly  are  in  their  ele- 
mentary state,  and  the  means  of  making  con- 
tinual progress  in  this  never-ending  analysis. 

Sucli  then  is  the  nature  of  one  of  the  views 
in  \\hich  physical  inquiry  may  be  directed,  to 
the  discovery  of  elements,  that  are  existing  to- 
gether, at  the  same  moment.  But  is  not  this 
species  of  inquiry,  it  maybe  asked,  peculiar  to 
matter,  or  may  it  also  be  extended  to  mind  ? 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  if  matter  always 
have  extension,  and  therefore  necessarily  be 
composed  of  parts,  an  inquiry  into  its  compo- 
sition may  form  an  important  part  of  physi- 
cal investigation  ;  but  this  sort  of  inquiry  will 
seem  to  you  altogether  inadmissible  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  since  the  mind  is  not 
composed  of  parts  that  co-exist,  but  is  simple 
and  indivisible.  If,  indeed,  the  term  compo- 
sition, in  this  appUcation  of  it,  be  miderstood 
strictly  in  the  same  sense  as  when  applied  to 
matter,  it  is  very  evident,  that  there  can  be 
no  inquiry  into  the  composition  of  thoughts 


and  feelings,  since  every  thought  and  feeling 
is  as  simple  and  indivisible  as  the  mind  itself; 
being,  hi  truth,  nothing  more  than  the  mind 
itself  existing  at  a  certain  moment  in  a  certain 
state  ;  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  some  veiy 
wonderful  laws  which  regulate  the  successions 
of  our  mentid  phenomena,  the  science  of  mind 
is,  in  all  its  most  important  respects,  a  science 
of  analysis,  or  at  least  a  science  which  exhibits 
to  our  contemplation  the  same  results  as  if  it 
were  strictly  analytical ;  and  v,e  inquire  into 
the  separate  ideas  or  oiher  feelings,  involved 
in  one  complex  thought  or  emotion,  very  near- 
ly as  we  inquire  into  the  corpuscular  elements 
that  co-exist  in  one  seemingly  continuous  mass. 
The  nature  of  this  very  wonderful  apj)lication 
of  analysis,  or  at  least  of  a  process  which  is  vir- 
tually the  same  as  analysis,  to  a  substance,  that 
is  necessarily  at  all  times  simple  and  indivisible, 
will,  however,  be  better  understood,  by  you, 
after  we  have  turned  our  attention  to  the  o- 
ther  general  division  of  physical  inquiry,  which 
is  still  to  be  considered  by  us.  I  need  not, 
I  hope,  repeat,  after  the  remarks  which  I  made 
in  my  last  Lecture,  that,  in  leading  your 
thoughts,  for  so  long  a  time,  to  the  subject 
of  general  science,  I  have  had  constantly  in 
view  its  application  to  the  phenomena  of  our 
own  department  of  it,  and  that  we  are  tnily 
learning  to  study  mind  with  accuracy,  when 
we  are  learning  what  it  is,  which  is  to  be  stu- 
died in  the  great  system  of  things.  There  can 
be  no  question  at  least,  that  he  who  has  errone- 
ous notions  of  the  objects  of  physical  investiga- 
tion in  the  material  universe,  will  be  veiylikely 
also  to  eiT,  or  rather  cannot  fail  to  err,  in  his 
notions  of  the  objects  of  physical  investigation, 
as  it  relates  to  mind. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  consider,  what  it  is  which 
we  truly  have  in  view,  when  we  direct  our  in- 
quiiy,  not  to  the  mere  composition  of  objects 
existing  continuously  in  space,  but  to  the  suc- 
cession of  changes  \\hich  they  exhibit  in  time  ; 
to  their  susceptibility  of  being  afi'ected  by  other 
substances,  or  their  power  of  afiecting  other 
substances.  The  inquiiy,  as  you  must  per- 
ceive, involves  the  consideration  of  some  words 
about  which  a  peculiar  mystery  has  been  very 
genendly  supposed  to  hang — causation,  jjower, 
connexion  of  events.  But  we  shall  perhajjs 
find  that  what  is  supposed  so  peculiarly  mys- 
terious in  them,  is  not  in  the  very  simple  no- 
tions themselves,  but  in  the  misconceptions  of 
those  who  ha\e  treated  of  them. 

It  is  not  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former  de- 
partment of  physical  investigation,  the  mere 
imperfection  of  our  senses,  that  produces  the 
necessity  of  inquiry.  Matter,  as  existing  in 
space,  is  wholly  before  us,  and  all  which  is 
necessary  for  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  in  this 
respect,  is  greater  delicacy  of  our  perceptive 
org-ans,  that  we  may  distinguish  every  element 
of  the  seemingly  continuous  mass.  To  know 
the  mere  composition  of  a  substance,  is  to 
know  only  what  is   actually  jjresent  at  tlie 
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very  momoiit,  which  wo  mnv  imnirine  senses 
of  the  highest  perfeetioii  to  be  capaljle  of  in- 
stantly perceiving  ;  but  to  know  all  the  sus- 
ii'iitibilities  ami  powers  of  a  substance,  the 
various  modes  in  wl)i(  h  it  may  atTect  or  be 
atlccted  l)y  ever)' other  sub>tance  in  nature,  is 
to  know  it,  not  merely  as  it  exists  before  us 
in  the  particular  circumstances  of  any  one 
moment,  but  as  it  might  have  existed,  or  may 
exist,  in  all  possible  circumstances  of  com- 
bination ;  which  our  senses,  that  are  necessar- 
ily confmed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  never  could  teach  us,  even 
though  they  were  able  to  distinguish  every 
atom  of  the  minutest  mass. 

If,  indeed,  there  were  any  thing,  in  the 
mere  appearance  of  a  body,  \\hich  could  ena- 
ble us  to  predict  the  changes  tliat  would  take 
place  in  it,  when  brought  into  every  possible 
variety  of  situation,  with  res])ect  to  other  bo- 
dies, or  the  changes  which  it  would  then  pro- 
duce in  those  other  bodies,  the  two  views, 
into  which  I  have  divided  ])hysical  inquiiy, 
would  coincide  exactly  ;  so  that  to  know  the 
continuous  elements  of  any  substance,  would 
be  to  know,  at  the  same  time,  its  susceptibili- 
ties and  powers.  Hut  there  is  nothing,  in  the 
mere  sensible  qualities  of  bodies,  considered 
se])anitely,  that  can  give  us  even  the  slightest 
intimation  of  the  changes,  which,  in  new  cir- 
cumstances of  union,  they  might  reciprocally 
suffer  or  produce.  AVho  could  infer,  from 
the  similar  appearance  of  a  lump  of  sugar  and 
a  lump  of  calcareous  s])ar,  that  the  one  would 
be  soluble  in  water,  and  the  other  remain  un- 
melted  ;  or,  from  the  dilTerent  as])ect  of  gun- 
powder and  snow,  that  a  sjiark  would  be  ex- 
tinguished, if  it  fell  upon  the  ()i\e,  and,  if  it 
fell  upon  the  other,  would  excite  an  ex])losion 
that  would  be  almost  in'csistiblc  ?  But  for 
experience,  we  should  be  altogether  incapa- 
ble of  predicting  any  such  effects,  from  either 
of  the  objects  compared  ;  or,  if  we  did  know, 
that  the  peculiar  susceptibility  belonged  to 
one  of  the  two,  and  not  to  the  other,  we 
might  as  readily  suppose,  that  calcareous  spar 
would  melt  in  water  as  sugar,  and  as  readily, 
that  snowasthegun]>owdcrwonld(letonate,  by 
the  contact  of  a  spark.  It  is  cxi)erience  alone, 
which  teaches  us  that  these  eifects  ever  take 
j)lace,  and  that  they  take  jilace,  not  in  all 
substances,  but  only  in  some  particular  sub- 
stances. 

It  hiL"!,  indeed,  been  supposed  by  many  in- 
genious ])hiloso])hers,  that,  if  we  were  ac- 
(piaintcd  with  what  they  term  the  intimate 
stnicturc  of  bodies,  we  should  then  sec,  not 
merely  what  corpuscnliu-  changes  take  place 
in  them,  but  why  these  changes  take  place  in 
them  ;  and  should  thus  be  able  to  ])redict, 
before  experience,  the  effects  which  they  would 
reciprocally  produce.  "  I  doubt  not,"  says 
Locke,  "  but  if  we  could  discover  the  figure, 
size,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  miiuite  con- 
stituent parts  of  any  two  bodies,  we  should 


know  w  ithout  trial  sevenil  of  their  operations 
one  upon  another,  as  we  do  now  the  projier- 
ties  of  a  square  or  a  triangle.  Did  we  know 
the  mechanical  affections  of  the  particles  of 
rhubarli,  hemlock,  ojjium,  and  a  man  ;  as  a 
watchmaker  does  those  of  a  watch,  whereby 
it  performs  its  operations,  and  of  n  file,  which 
by  rubbing  on  them  will  alter  the  figure  of  any 
of  the  wheels  ; — wc  stiould  be  able  to  tell  be- 
forc-hanil,  that  rhubarb  will  i)urge,  hemlock 
kill,  and  o])ium  make  a  man  sleep  ;  as  well  as 
a  watchmaker  can,  that  a  little  piece  of  jjajier 
laid  on  the  balance  will  keep  the  watch  from 
going,  till  it  be  removed  ;  or  that,  some  small 
part  of  it  being  rubbed  by  a  file,  the  machine 
would  quite  lose  its  motion,  aiul  the  watch  go 
no  more.  The  dissolving  of  silver  in  aqua- 
fortis, and  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  not  rict 
versa,  would  be  then  perhaps  no  more  difli- 
cult  to  know,  than  it  is  to  a  smith  to  under- 
stand why  the  turning  of  one  key  will  o])en 
a' lock,  and  not  the  turning  of  another.  But 
whilst  we  are  destitute  of  senses  acute  enough 
to  discover  the  minute  particles  of  bodies, 
and  to  give  us  ideas  of  the  mechanical  affec- 
tions, wc  must  be  content  to  he  ignorant  of 
'  their  proiierties  and  ways  of  operation  ;  nor 
can  we  be  assured  about  them  any  farther, 
than  some  few  trials  we  make  are  able  to 
reach.  But  whether  they  will  succeed  again 
another  time,  we  caimot  be  certain.  This 
hinders  our  certain  knowledge  of  universal 
truths  concerning  natural  bodies  -.  and  our 
reason  carries  us  herein  verj'  little  beyond 
particular  matter  of  fact. 

"  And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that 
how  far  soever  human  industry  may  advance 
useful  and  experimental  philosophy  in  ])hysi- 
cal  things,  scientifical  will  still  be  out  of  our 
reach  ;  because  we  want  perfect  and  ade- 
quate ideas  of  those  veiy  l)odies  which  are 
7U'arcst  to  us,  and  most  under  our  command. 
Those  which  wc  have  ranked  into  classes  un- 
der names,  and  we  think  ourselves  best  ac- 
quainted with,  wc  have  but  very  impeifcct 
and  incomplete  ideas  of.  Distinct  ideas  of 
the  several  sorts  of  bodies  that  fall  imder  the 
examination  of  our  senses  perhaps  we  may 
have  ;  but  adequate  ideas,  I  suspect,  we  have 
not  of  any  one  amongst  them.  And  though 
the  former  of  these  will  serve  us  for  conunon 
use  and  discourse,  yet,  whilst  we  want  the  lat- 
ter, we  are  not  capable  of  scientifical  know- 
ledge ;  nor  shall  ever  be  able  to  discover  ge- 
neral, instnictive,  unquestionable  truths  con- 
ceniing  them.  Certainty  and  demonstration 
are  things  w  c  must  not,  in  th<'se  matters,  pre- 
tend to.  By  the  colour,  figure,  taste,  and 
smell,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  we  have 
as  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  sage  and  hem- 
lock, as  we  have  of  a  circle  and  a  triangle  ; 
but  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular  primary 
(jualities  of  the  minute  ])arts  of  either  of  these 
plants,  nor  of  other  bodies  which  we  would 
apjily  them  to,  we   cannot  tell  what   effects 
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thpv  will  produce ;  nor,  when  we  see  those 
etVects,  can  we  so  much  as  guess,  much  less 
know,  their  manner  of  production.  Thus, 
having  no  ideas  of  the  particular  mechanical 
affections  of  the  miiuite  parts  of  bodies  that 
are  within  our  view  and  reach,  we  are  igno- 
rant of  their  constitutions,  powers,  and  ope- 
rations ;  and  of  bodies  more  remote  we  are 
yet  more  ignorant,  not  knowing  so  much  as 
their  very  outward  shapes,  or  the  sensible  and 
grosser  parts  of  their  constitutions."  * 

The  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  of  this  very 
eminent  philosojjher  consists  partly,  in  the 
present  case,  in  a  sort  of  petitio  princijui,  or, 
at  least,  a  false  assumption  that  is  involved  in 
the  very  phrase  mechanical  affections,  and  in 
all  the  mechanical  illustrations  adduced.  K 
rhubarb  purge,  and  hemlock  kill,  by  qualities 
that  can  be  said  to  be  mechanical,  and  if  these 
qualities  be  permiuient,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, that  to  know  accm-ately  the  mechanical 
qualities  of  these  substances,  in  relation  to 
the  human  body,  would  be  to  know,  that  rhu- 
barb must  purge,  and  hemlock  kill,  as  much 
as  to  know  the  mechanism  of  a  watch  would 
be  to  know,  that  the  watch  must  stop  if  a 
small  part  of  it  were  rubbed  by  a  file.  But 
the  inquirj'  is  still  left,  whether  it  be  thus,  by 
the  mere  principles  of  mechanical  action,  that 
rhubarb  and  hemlock  produce  their  peculiar 
effects  on  the  animal  system,  and  that  silver  is 
dissolved  in  aquafortis  and  gold  in  aqua  regia  ; 
and,  if  there  be  no  reason  whatever  to  sup- 
pose this,  we  must  then  surely  admit,  that 
the  prophecy  would  still  be  beyond  our  power, 
though  we  were  acquainted  with  "  the  figure, 
size,  texture,  and  motion,  of  the  minute  con- 
stituent parts"  of  the  different  bodies.  In 
the  same  manner,  as,  in  the  mechanical  divi- 
sion of  a  substance,  we  must  still  come  to 
other  substances  capable  of  further  division, 
so,  though  we  could  reduce  all  the  changes 
that  appear  to  be  wrought  in  the  great  masses 
around  us,  to  the  changes  wrought  in  their 
minute  parts,  we  must  still  come  to  certain 
ultimate  changes  as  inexplicable  as  those  which 
we  see  at  jjresent.  It  is  as  difficult  to  predict, 
without  experience,  the  motion  of  one  atom 
to  or  from  another  atom,  as  the  motion  of  one 
mass  of  atoms  to  or  from  another  mass  of 
atoms.  That  the  globe  of  the  earth  should 
tend  towards  the  sun,  which  is  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  it,  and  should  thus  be  eveiy 
moment  arrested  within  that  orbit,  from  which, 
if  there  were  no  such  deflecting  force,  it  would 
every  moment  have  a  tendency  to  escape  by 
lAymg  off"  in  a  straight  line,  is  indeed  most  won- 
derful. But  precisely  the  same  laws  which 
operate  on  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  ope- 
rate on  every  particle  of  which  the  earth   is 


*  Essay  coiictmiiig  Human  Understanding,  book  iv. 
C  5.  sect.  23.  26. 


composed,  since  the  earth  itself  is  only  these 
separate  particles  under  another  name ;  and  if 
it  be  wonderful  that  all  of  these  should  have 
a  tendency  to  approach  the  s\m,  it  nuist  be 
equally  wonderful,  that  each  minute  constitu- 
ent particle  should  tend  individually,  though, 
to  use  Mr  Locke's  words,  we  were  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  "  figure,  size,  texture,  and 
motion  of  each."  The  same  original  mystery 
of  gra\-itation,  then,  would  remain,  though  our 
senses  enabled  us  to  discover  every  gi"ivitating 
particle  in  the  intimate  structure  of  the  gravi- 
tating mass.  By  knowing  the  intimate  struc- 
ture of  bodies,  we  should,  indeed,  know  what 
were  their  elements  mutually  affectetl,  but  not 
why  these  elements  were  mutually  affected, 
or  were  affected  in  one  way  rather  than  in 
another. 

The  chief  error  of  Mi-  Locke  in  this  respect 
evidently  consisted,  as  I  have  said,  in  his  as- 
sumption of  the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  by 
taking  for  granted  that  all  the  changes  of  bo- 
dies are  the  effects  of  their  immediate  contact 
and  impulse,  and  of  a  kind,  therefore,  which 
may  be  termed  strictly  mechanical, — an  as- 
sumption, indeed,  which  harmonized  with  the 
mathematical  chymistry  and  medicine  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  but  of  the  justness  of  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  the  general 
phenomena,  chymical  and  nervous,  of  which  he 
speaks.  If,  instead  of  confining  his  attention 
to  the  action  of  bodies  in  apparent  contait, 
he  had  turned  his  thought  to  the  great  distant 
agencies  of  nature  in  the  motions  of  the  plan- 
evary  world,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
that  he  should  not  have  discovered  his  mistake. 
In  another  of  his  works,  his  Elements  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  he  has  stated  verj'  justly,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  that  if 
the  earth  were  the  sole  body  in  the  universe, 
and  at  rest,  and  the  moon  were  suddenly  cre- 
ated at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth  as  at 
present,  the  earth  and  the  moon  would  instant- 
ly begin  to  move  towards  one  another  in  a 
straight  line.  What  knowledge  of  the  "  fi- 
giu-e,  size,  and  texture"  of  the  particles  of  the 
earth  could  have  enabled  its  human  inhabit- 
ants to  predict  this  instant  change  ?  And  if  the 
particles  of  gold  and  aqua  regia,  and  of  hem- 
lock, rhubarb,  and  0{)ium,  which,  together 
with  all  the  other  particles  of  oiu:  globe, 
would,  in  the  case  supposed,  instantly  begin  to 
move  towards  the  moon, — can  thus  attract 
and  be  attracted,  in  gravitation,  with  tenden- 
cies that  are  independent  of  every  mechanical 
affection, — what  authority  can  there  be  for  sup- 
posing, that  the  ch)Tnical  and  vital  agencies  of 
the  same  particles  must  be  mechanical,  or 
that  the  one  set  of  changes  could  have  been 
predicted  a  priori,  if  the  other  was  confes- 
sedly beyond  the  power  of  philosophic  divi- 
nation ? 

But  even  with  regard  to  the  meclaanicul  id- 
fections  of  matter  themselves,  though  all  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  nature  were  tru- 
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ly  reducible  to  tliem,  wo  shenld  still  have  ul- 
timately the  same  ilitlieuity  in  uttemptinf;  to 
predict,  without  exjierieuce,  the  changes  that 
would  ensue  from  them.  The  mechanical 
properties  ai'e  indeed  the  most  familiar  to  our 
thoiij;ht,  because  they  lu-e  those  which  we  are 
constantly  witnessing  in  the  great  dis]ilays  of 
human  j)ower  that  are  most  striking  to  our 
senses.  The  house,  the  bridge,  the  carriage, 
the  vessel,  every  implement  which  we  use, 
and  the  whole  wide  surface  of  the  cultivated 
earth,  jirescnt  to  us,  as  it  were,  one  universal 
trophy  of  the  victories  of  the  great  mechanist, 
man.  We  cannot  look  back  to  the  time  when 
we  were  ignorant  of  the  mechanical  properties 
of  matter  ;  but  still,  tliere  was  a  time  when 
they  first  became  known  to  us,  and  became 
known  by  experience  of  the  motions  that  result- 
ed from  them.  What  can  be  simpler  than  the 
phenomena  of  imjjidse  ?  That  a  ball  in  motion, 
when  it  meets  another  at  rest,  should  force  this 
to  quit  its  place,  appears  now  to  be  something 
which  it  required  no  skill  or  ex])erience  to 
predict ;  and  yet,  though  our  faculties  were, 
in  every  respect,  as  vigorous  as  now, — if  we 
could  imagine  this  most  common  of  all  phe- 
nomena to  be  wholly  unknown  to  us, — what 
rciison  should  we  be  able  to  discover,  in  the 
circumstances  that  immediately  ])recede  the 
shock,  for  iufi'mng  the  effect  that  truly  re- 
sults, rather  than  any  other  effect  whatever  ? 
Were  the  laws  of  motion  previously  unknown, 
it  would  be  in  itself  as  presumable,  that  the 
moving  ball  should  simply  sto])  when  it  reached 
the  other,  or  that  it  should  merely  rebound 
from  it,  as  that  the  quiescent  ball  should  be 
forced  by  it  to  quit  its  state  of  rest  and  move 
forward  in  the  same  direction.  We  know  in- 
deed that  the  etTect  is  different,  but  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  witnessed  it  that  we  know  it ; 
not  because  the  laws  of  motion,  or  any  of  the 
mechanical  affections  of  matter  whatever  are 
qualities  that  might  be  inferred  indei)endent- 
ly  of  observation. 

Exjierience,  then,  is  necessaiy  in  every 
case,  for  discovering  the  mutual  tendencies 
of  the  elements  of  bodies,  as  nnich  as  for 
determining  the  reciprocal  affections  of  the 
masses.  But  experience  teaches  us  the  piist 
only,  not  the  future  :  and  the  object  of  physi- 
cal in(juiry  is,  not  the  mere  solitary  fact  of  a 
change  which  has  taken  place,  but  the  similar 
changes  which  will  continually  take  jjlace,  as 
often  as  the  objects  are  again  in  the  .same  cir- 
cumsMnces ;  not  the  i)henomena  only,  but 
the  powers  by  which  the  i)henomena  aie  pro- 
duced. 

Why  is  it,  then,  we  believe  that  continual 
similarity  of  the  future  to  the  pa-st,  which  con- 
stitutes, or  at  lea-st  is  im])lied,  in  our  notion 
of  power?  A  stone  tends  to  the  earth, — a 
stone  will  always  tend  to  the  earth, — are  not 
the  same  proj)ositiou ;  nor  can  the  first  be 
sai<l  to  involve  the  second.  It  is  not  to  ex- 
perience, then,  alone  that  we  must  have  re- 


'  coui-se  for  the  origin  of  the  i)elief,  but  to  some 
other  princij)le  which  converts  the  simple 
facts  of  experience  into  a  general  expectation, 
or  confidence,  that  is  afterwards  to  be  ])hysi- 
cally  the  guide  of  all  our  plans  and  actions. 

This  principle,  since  it  cannot  be  (ierivcd 
from  ex])cric:ice  itself,  which  relates  only  to 
the  past,  must  be  an  original  princii)lc  of  our 
nature.     There  is  a  tendcncj  m  the  vciy  con- 

!  stitution  of  the  mind  from  which  the  expec- 
tation arises, — a  tendency  that,  in  eveiy  thing 
which  it  adds  to  the  n)ere  facts  of  experience, 
may  truly  be  termed  instinctive ;  for  though 
that  term   is  commonly  sujjposed   to   im])ly 

,  something  peculiarly  mysterious,  there  is  no 

I  more  real  mystery  in  it  than  in  any  of  the 
sim})lest  successions  of  thought,  which  are  all, 

I  in  like  manner,  the  results  of  a  natural  tenden- 

'  cy  of  the  mind  to  exist  in  certain  states,  after 

'  existing  in  certain  other  states.  The  belief 
is,  a  state  or  feeling  of  the  mind  as  easily  con- 

'ceivable  as  any  other  state  of  it, — a  new  feel- 
ing, arising  in  certain  circumstances  as  uni- 
formly  as    in    certiiin    other   circumstances. 

I  There  arise  other  states  or  feelini;s  of  the 
mind,  which  we  never  consider  as  mysterious ; 

I  those,  for  example,  which  we  term  the  sen- 
sations of  sweetness  or  of  sound.      To  have 

'  our  nerves  of  tiuste  or  hearing  affected  in  a 
cerUiin  manner,  is  not,  indeed,  to  tiiste  or  to 

I  hear,  but  it  is  iunnediately  afterwards  to  have 

I  those  particuliu-  sensations ;  and  this  merely 
because  the  mind  was  originally  so  constituted, 
as  to  exist  directly  in  the  one  st;ite  after  ex- 
isting in  the  other.  To  observe,  in  like  man- 
ner, a  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents, 
is  not,  in  the  very  feeling  of  the  moment,  to 
believe  in  the  future  similarity,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  similar  original  tendency,  it  is  im- 
mediately aftenvards  to  believe,  that  the  same 
antecedents  will  inviU'iably  be  followed  by  the 
same  consequents.  That  this  belief  of  the 
future  is  a  state  of  mind  veiy  different  from 
the  mere  perception  or  memory  of  the  past, 
from  which  it  flows,  is  indeed  true  ;  but  what 
resemblance  has  sweetness,  as  a  sensation  of 
the  mind,  to  the  solution  of  a  few  particles  of 
sugar  on  the  tongue  ;  or  the  harmonies  of 
music,  to  the  vibration  of  particles  of  air? 
All  which  we  know,  in  both  cases,  is,  that 
these  successions  regularly  take  place  ;  and  in 
the  regular  successions  of  nature,  which  could 
not,  in  one  instance  more  than  in  anoilier, 
have  been  predicted  without  ex])erience,  no- 
thing is  mysterious,  or  every  thing  is  myste- 
rious. It  is  wonderful,  indeed, — for  what  13 
not  M'onderful  ? — that  any  belief  should  arise 
as  to  a  future  which  as  yet  has  no  existence ; 
and  which,  therefore,  cannot,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  be  an  object  of  our  know- 
ledge. But,  wlien  we  consider  Who  it  was 
who  formed  us,  it  would,  in  truth,  have  been 
more  wonderful,  if  the  mind  had  been  so  dif- 
ferently constituted  that  the  belief  had  not 
arisen  ;  because,  in  tlut  case,  the  phenomena 
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of  iiatiire,  however  regularly  arranged,  would 
have  been  arranged  in  vain,  and  that  Al- 
mighty Being,  who,  by  enabling  us  to  foresee 
the  physical  events  that  are  to  arise,  has  en- 
abled us  to  provide  for  them,  would  have  left 
tile  creatures,  for  \\hom  he  has  been  so  boun- 
teously proAndent,  to  jierish,  ignorant  and  ir- 
resolute, amid  elements  that  seemed  waiting 
to  obey  them  ;  and  vietiuis  of  confusion,  in 
the  verj'  midst  of  all  the  harmonies  of  the 
universe. 

INIr  Hume,  indeed,  has  attempted  to  show, 
that  the  belief  of  the  similarity  of  future  se- 
quences of  events  is  reducible  to  the  influence 
of  custom,  without  the  necessity  of  any  intui- 
tive expectation  ;  but  he  has  completely  failed 
in  the  reasoning  with  which  he  has  endea- 
voiu'ed  to  support  this  opinion.  Custom  may 
account  for  the  mere  suggestion  of  one  object 
by  another,  as  a  part  of  a  train  of  images,  but 
not  for  that  belief  of  future  reality,  which  is  a 
very  different  state  of  mind,  and  which,  perhaps, 
does  not  follow  every  such  suggestion,  how- 
ever frequent  and  habitual.  The  phenomenon 
A,  a  stone  has  a  thousand  times  fallen  to  the 
earth  ;  the  phenomenon  B,  a  stone  will  al- 
ways, in  the  ^ame  circumstances,  fall  to  the 
earth  ; — are  propositions  that  differ  as  much 
as  the  propositions,  A,  a  stone  has  once  fallen 
to  the  earth  ;  B,  a  stone  will  alwai/s  fall  to  the 
earth.  At  whatever  link  of  the  chain  we  be- 
gin, we  must  still  meet  with  the  same  diffi- 
culty— the  conversion  of  the  past  into  the  fu- 
ture. If  it  be  absurd  to  make  this  conversion 
at  one  stage  of  inquirj',  it  is  just  as  absurd  to 
make  it  at  any  other  stage ;  and,  as  far  as 
our  memory  extends,  there  never  was  a  time 
at  which  we  did  not  make  the  inst^mt  conver- 
sion ;  no  period,  however  early,  at  which  we 
were  capable  of  knowing  that  a  stone  had 
fallen,  and  yet  believed  that,  in  exactly  the 
same  circumstances,  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  would  fall  again.  But  on  this 
particular  error  of  Mr  Hume,  the  verj'  nar- 
row outline,  within  which  the  present  sketch 
is  necessarily  bomided,  will  not  permit  me  to 
enlarge.  I  have  examined  it,  at  considerable 
length,  in  the  third  echtion  of  the  Inquiry 
\vhich  I  have  published  on  the  Relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect. 

It  is  more  immediately  our  present  purpose 
to  consider,  What  it  truly  is  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  inquiiy,  when  we  examine  the  physical 
successions  of  events,  in  whatever  manner  the 
belief  of  their  similarity  of  sequence  may  have 
arisen  ?  Is  it  the  mere  series  of  regidar  ante- 
cedents and  consequents  themselves?  or.  Is  it 
any  thing  more  mysterious,  which  must  be 
supposed  to  intervene  and  connect  them  by 
some  invisible  bondage  ? 

We  see,  in  nature,  one  event  followed  by 
another.     The  fall  of  a  spark  on  gunpowder,  | 
fjr  example,  followed  by  the  deflagration  of! 
the  gunpowder  ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  tendency 
of  our  constitution,  which  we  must  take  for 


granted,  whatever  be  our  theory  of  powe*;  we 
believe,  that,  as  long  as  all  the  circumstances 
continue  the  same,  the  sequence  of  events  will 
continue  the  same  ;  that  the  deflagration  of 
gunjjowder,  for  exam])le,  will  be  the  invariable 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  spark  on  it ;  in 
other  words,  we  believe  the  gunjjowder  to  be 
susceptible  of  deflagration  on  the  application 
of  a  s|)!u-k,  and  a  spark  to  have  the  power  of 
deflagrating  gunpowder. 

There  is  nothing  more,  then,  understood, 
in  the  trains  of  events,  however  regular,  than 
the  regular  order  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents which  compose  the  train  ;  and  between 
which,  if  any  thing  else  existed,  it  would  it- 
self be  a  part  of  the  train.  All  that  we  mean, 
when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a  suscepti- 
bility of  being  affected  by  another  substance, 
is,  that  a  certain  change  will  uniformly  take 
place  in  it  when  that  other  is  present ; — all 
that  we  mean,  in  like  manner,  when  we  ascribe 
to  one  substance  a  power  of  affecting  another 
substance,  is,  that,  when  it  is  present,  a  certain 
change  will  uniformly  take  place  in  that  other 
substance.  Power,  in  short,  is  significant  not 
of  any  thing  different  from  the  invariable  an- 
tecedent itself,  but  of  the  mere  invariahleness 
of  the  order  of  its  appearance  in  reference  to 
some  invariable  consequent, — the  invariable 
antecedent  being  denominated  a  cause,  the 
invariable  consequent  an  effect.  To  say,  that 
water  has  the  power  of  dissolving  salt,  and  to 
say,  that  salt  will  always  melt  when  water  is 
poured  upon  it,  are  to  say  precisely  the  same 
thing ;  there  is  nothmg  in  the  one  proposi- 
tion, which  is  not  exactly,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, enunciated  in  the  other. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  very  different  theory 
of  causation,  if,  without  taking  into  account 
the  important  circumstance  of  invarial)leness, 
or  the  uniform  certainty  of  being  at  all  times 
followed  by  a  particular  event,  we  were  to 
say,  that  power  is  mere  antecedence  ;  for  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  phenomena  precede 
other  phenomena,  which  we  never  consider  as 
havingany  permanent  relation  to  them.  They 
are  regarded  as  antecedents,  but  not  invaria- 
ble antecedents  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  ob- 
vious. Innumerable  events  are  constantly 
taking  place  together  in  the  immense  sys- 
tem of  the  universe.  There  must,  therefore, 
always  be  innumerable  co-existing  series, 
the  parts  of  each  of  which,  though  perma- 
nently related  to  each  other,  may  have  no 
permanent  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  other 
series  ;  and  one  event  of  one  series  may  thus 
precede,  not  its  own  effect  merely,  which  is 
to  be  its  constant  and  uniform  attendant,  in 
all  similar  circumstances,  but  the  events  also 
of  other  co-existing  series,  which  may  never 
occur  with  it  again  at  the  same  moment. 
There  is  no  superstition  in  believing  that  an 
eclipse  may  be  followed  by  a  pestilence,  or  an 
unpleasant  dream  by  some  unforeseen  cala- 
mity of  the  day,  though  there  would  be  much 
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superstition  in  belicvinp;,  that  these  antece- 
dents and  consequents  had  any  permanent  re- 
lation to  each  other.  In  ordinaiy  and  familiar 
cases,  at  least,  ever)'  one  knows  sullicientlv 
the  distinction  of  wliat  is  thus  casual  only,  and 
what  is  invariable  in  the  order  of  nature.  Yet 
it  is  only  by  losinp;  all  sight  of  a  distinction  so 
very  obvious,  and  confounding  in\anable  with 
casual  sequences,  that  Dr  Keid,  and  other 
eminent  philosophers,  have  been  led  into  much 
laborious  argumentation,  in  the  confidence  of 
confiitinc;  one  of  the  simplest  and  justcst  of 
metaphysical  opinions.  To  prove  that  power 
is  more  than  invariable  antecedence,  theyprove 
that  it  is  more  than  casual  antecedence,  and 
that  events  do  not  follow  each  other,  loosely 
and  confusedly,  as  if  antecedents  could  be  in- 
variable, which  had  not  consequents  as  in- 
variable, or,  as  if  a  imiform  series  were  not 
merely  another  name  for  a  number  of  uniform 
antecedents  and  consequents.  A  cause  is, 
perhaps,  not  that  which  has  merely  once  pre- 
ceded an  event ;  but  we  give  the  name  to  that 
which  has  always  been  followed  by  a  certain 
event,  is  followed  by  a  certain  es'ent,  and,  ac- 
cording to  our  belief,  will  continue  to  be  in 
future  followed  by  that  event,  as  its  immedi- 
ate consequent;  and  causation,  power,  or  any 
other  sjTionymous  words  which  we  may  use, 
ex])ress  nothing  more  than  this  permanent  re- 
lation of  that  which  has  preceded  to  that  which 
has  followed.  If  this  invariableness  of  suc- 
cession, past,  present,  and  future,  be  not  that 
which  constitutes  one  event  the  effect  of  an- 
other, Dr  Reid,  at  least,  has  not  pointed  out 
any  additional  circumstance  which  we  must 
combine  with  it,  in  our  definition  of  an  effect, 
though  he  hiis  shown,  indeed,  with  most  abun- 
dant evidence,  if  any  evidence  at  all  were  ne- 
cessarj',  that  the  antecedents  and  consequents 
are  not  the  same  ;  that  we  use  active  and 
passive  verbs,  in  different  senses,  applying, 
as  might  well  be  supposed,  the  one  to  the 
antecedent,  the  other  to  the  consequent ; 
that  we  sj)cak  of  effects  and  causes  as  if  truly 
different,  since  it  is  unquestionably  not  the 
samethingtofollowuniformlya  certain  change, 
and  to  precede  uniformly  a  certain  change,  and 
that  we  never  think  of  giving  those  namc-s 
where  we  do  not  conceive  that  there  is  some 
permanent  relation.  But,  though  these  dis- 
tinctions might  be  allowed  to  have  irresistible 
weight,  in  oi)position  to  the  scepticism,  if  such 
extraviigaiit  scepticism  there  ever  were,  which 
affirmed  the  sequences  of  events  to  be  altoge- 
ther casual  and  irregidar,  they  are  surely  of  no 
weight  agiiinst  that  simple  definition  of  power, 
which  affirms  it  to  consist  in  the  certainty  of 
the  invariable  sequence  of  some  event  as  its 
immediate  consequent;  since  this  very  regu- 
larity of  the  sequences,  which  is  supposed  by 
the  definition,  must,  of  itself,  have  given  oc- 
casion to  all  those  distinctions  of  thought  and 
language  which  Dr  Rcid  ha,s  adduced. 

That  one  event  should  invariably  be  followed 


by  another  event,  is  indeed,  it  will  Tie  allowed, 
as  every  thing  in  nature  is,  most  wonderful,  and 
can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  infinite  source  of 
every  thing  wonderful  and  sublime  ,-  the  will 
of  that  divine  Being,  who  gave  the  universe 
its  \d\YS,  and  who  formed  these  with  a  most 
beneficent  arrangement  for  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures,  who,  without  a  belief  in  the  u- 
niformity  of  these  laws,  to  direct  their  con- 
duct, could  not  have  known  how  to  preserve 
even  their  animal  existence.  But  the  unifor- 
mity of  succession  is  surely  not  rendered  less 
wonderful,  by  a  mere  change  of  name.  It  is 
the  same  unaltered  wonder  still,  when  we  <is- 
crlbe  the  term  power  to  the  prior  of  two  events 
as  when  we  asciibe  to  it  the  exactly  synony- 
mous phrase  invariableness  of  antecedence ; 
each  of  these  terms  implying  nothing  more 
than  that  the  one  event  cannot  take  place  with- 
out being  immediately  followed  by  the  other. 
/The  permanence  and  uniformity  of  the  rela- 
tion are  the  essential  circumstances.  To  be 
that  which  cannot  exist,  without  being  in- 
stantly followed  by  a  certain  event,  is  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  event,  as  a  correlative  effect. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  believe,  that  the  in- 
variable antecedent  isany  thing  but  the  cause, 
or  the  cause  any  thing  but  the  invariable  an- 
tecedent ;  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  believe 
that  homo  is  the  Latin  synonyme  of  man,  and 
yet  that  vmn  is  not  the  English  synonyme  of 
homo. 

To  know  the  powers  of  nature,  is,  then, 
nothing  more  than  to  know  what  antecedents 
are  and  will  be  invariably  followed  by  what 
consequents  ;  for  this  invariableness,  and  not 
any  distinct  existence,  is  all  which  the  shorter 
term  power,  in  any  case,  expresses  ;  and  this, 
and  this  alone  is  the  true  object  of  physical 
inquiry,  in  that  second  point  of  view,  in  which 
we  ha\e  considered  it,  as  directed  to  the  suc- 
cessions of  events. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  question  is  ])Tit, 
as  to  any  object,  ]]'hat  is  it  ?  there  are  two 
answers,  and  only  two  answers  that  can  be  given 
with  meaning.  We  may  regard  it  as  it  exists  in 
space,  and  state  the  elements  that  co-exist  in  it, 
orratherthat  constitute  it ;  orwe  mayregardit 
as  it  exists  in  time,  and  state,  in  all  the  series 
of  changes,  of  which  it  forms  an  invariable 
part,  the  objects  to  which  it  is  related  as  ante- 
cedent or  consequent. 

To  combine  tliL-se  two  views  of  nature,  as 
it  exists  in  space  and  time,  and  to  know,  with 
perfect  accuracy,  every  clement  of  every  ag- 
gregate, and  every  series  of  changes,  of  which 
each  forms,  or  can  form,  a  part,  would  be  to 
know  every  thing  which  can  be  physically 
known  of  the  universe.  To  extend  our  mere 
physical  inquiry  still  farther  into  the  ])h<;iiome- 
na  of  nature,  after  this  perfect  knowledge, 
would  be  to  suppose  erroneously,  that,  in  the 
compounds  before  us,  of  which  we  know 
every  element,  there  is  some  element,  not  yet 
discovered,  or,  in  the  well-known  successions 
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of  events,  some  antecedent  or  consequent  as 
yet  unobsen-ed;  or  it  would  be  to  inquire 
witlrout  any  real  object  ot"  injiuiry, — a  sort  of 
investigation,  which,  for  two  tliousand  years, 
was  almost  the  sole  cinpkmnent  of  the  sub- 
tle and  the  studious,  and  which  is  far  from 
having  perished,  with  those  venerable  follies 
of  the  schools,  at  which  we  know  so  well 
how  to  smile,  even  while  we  are  imitating 
them,  perhaps,  with  similar  errors  of  our 
owai.  I  cannot  but  think,  for  example,  that, 
on  this  very  subject  of  the  connexion  of  events, 
the  prevalent  notions  and  doctrines,  even  of 
very  eminent  philoso])hers,  are  not  far  advan- 
ced beyond  the  verlial  complexity  of  the  four 
causes  of  which  Aristotle  treats,  the  material, 
the  formal,  the  efficient,  and  the  final ;  or 
Plato's  five  causes,  which  Seneca,  in  one  of 
his  Epistles,  briefly  defines  the  id  ex  quo,  the 
id  a  quo,  the  id  quo,  the  id  ad  quod,  and  the 
id  propter  quod  ;*  and  though  there  were  no 
other  evidence  than  this  one  subject  aflbrds, 
it  would  still,  I  fear,  prove  sufficiently,  that, 
with  all  our  manifest  improvements  in  our 
plans  of  philosophical  investigation,  and  all 
the  splendid  discoveries  to  which  these  im- 
provements have  led,  we  have  not  wholly  lost 
tiuit  great  art,  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  whole  art  of  philosophi- 
zing— the  art  of  inquiring  assiduously,  without 
knowing  what  we  are  inquiring  about. 

It  is  an  art,  indeed,  which  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  suppose,  will  accompany  philosophy, 
though  always,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  less  and 
less  proportion,  during  the  whole  course  of  its 
progri'ess.  There  will  for  ever  be  points,  on 
which  those  will  reason  ill,  who  may  yet  rea- 
son, with  perfect  accuracy,  in  other  matters. 
With  all  those  sublime  discoveries  of  modern 
times,  which  do  us  so  much  honour,  and  with 
that  improved  art  of  discovery,  which  is  still 
more  valuable  to  us  than  the  discoveries  pro- 
duced by  it,  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves 
with  exemption  from  the  errors  of  darker  ages 
— of  ages  tnily  worthy  of  the  name  of  dark, 
but  to  which  we  perhaps  give  the  name,  with 
more  readiness,  because  it  seems  to  imply, 
that  oiu:  own  is  an  age  of  light.  Our  real 
comfort,  in  comparing  ourselves  with  the  ir- 
refragable and  subtle  doctors  of  other  times, 
is  not  that  we  do  not  sometimes  reason  as  in- 
defatigably  ill  as  they,  and  without  knowing 
what  ^ve  are  truly  reasoning  about,  but  that 
we  do  this  much  less  frequently,  and  are  con- 
tinvally  lessening  the  number  of  cases,  in 
which  we  reason  as  ill,  and  increasing,  in  pro- 
portion, the  number  of  cases,  in  wriich  we  rea- 
son better,  and  do  truly  know,  what  objects 
we  are  seeking. 

Of  all  the  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  mind  should  have  precise 
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notions  of  its  objects  of  inquiry,  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  which  relate  to  the  subject 
at  present  considered  by  us  ;  because  the  na» 
tm'e  of  power,  in  the  relation  Mhich  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  feel  of  events,  as  recip- 
rocally effects  and  causes,  must  enter,  in  a 
great  measiu-e,  into  every  inquiry  which  we 
are  capable  of  making,  as  to  the  successive 
phenomena,  either  of  matter  or  of  mind.  It 
is  of  so  much  importance,  therefore,  to  our 
future  inquiries,  that  you  should  know  what 
this  universal  and  paramount  relation  is,  that 
I  have  dwelt  on  it  at  a  length,  which  I  fear 
must  have  already  exhausted  your  patience  ; 
since  it  is  a  discussion,  I  must  confess,  which 
requires  considerable  effort  of  attention ;  and 
which  has  nothing,  I  must  also  confess,  to  re- 
commend it,  but  its  dry  utility.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  you  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  science  not  to  know,  that  it  is 
its  utility  which  is  its  primary  recommendation, 
and  that  you  are  too  desirous  of  advancing  in 
it  not  to  disregard  the  occasional  ruggedness 
of  a  road,  which  is  far  from  being  always  rug- 
ged. It  may  be  allowed  to  him,  who  walks 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  to  turn 
away  from  every  path,  in  Mhich  he  has  not 
flowers  and  verdure  beneath  his  feet,  and 
beauty  wherever  he  looks  around.  But  what 
should  we  have  thought  of  the  competitor  of 
the  Olympic  coiu-se,  whose  object  was  the 
glory  of  a  prize,  contested  by  the  proudest  of 
his  contemporary  heroes,  if,  with  that  illustri- 
ous reward  before  him, — with  strength  and 
agility  that  might  insure  him  the  possession 
of  it, — and  with  all  the  assembled  multitudes 
of  Greece  to  witness  his  triumph,  he  had 
turned  away  from  the  contest,  and  the  victory, 
because  he  was  not  to  tread  on  softness,  and 
to  be  refreshed  with  fragrance,  as  he  moved 
along  !  In  that  knowledge  which  awaits  your 
studies,  in  the  various  sciences  to  which  your 
attention  may  be  turned,  you  have  a  much 
nobler  prize  before  you  ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  call  forth  occasionally  all  the  vi- 
gour of  your  attention,  at  the  risk  of  a  little 
temporaiy  fatigue,  as  often  as  it  shall  appear 
to  me,  that,  by  exciting  you  to  more  than  or- 
dinary intellectual  activity,  I  can  facilitate  your 
acquisition  of  a  reward,  which  the  listless  ex- 
ertions of  the  indolent  never  can  obtiiin,  and 
which  is  as  truly  the  prize  of  strenuous  effort, 
as  the  palms  of  the  Circus  or  the  Course. 


LECTURE  VII. 

ON  POWER,  CAUSE,  AXD  EllECT. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  chiefly 
employed  in  examining  what  it  is,  which  is  the 
real  object  of  inquiry,  when  we  consider  the 
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phenomena  of  nature  as  Puecessive  ;  and  we 
found,  that,  by  an  original  princij)le  of  out 
constitution,  we  are  led,  from  the  mere  obser- 
vation of  ehanfre,  to  believe,  that,  when  simi- 
liir  cireunistances  reeur,  the  changes,  whieh 
we  observed,  will  also  recur  in  the  same  or- 
der ;  that  there  is  hence  conceived  by  us  to  be 
a  perni;ment  relation  of  one  event,  as  invari- 
ably antecedent,  to  another  event,  as  invari- 
ably eonse((uent ;  and  that  this  permanent  re- 
lation is  all  which  constitutes  power.  It  is  a 
word,  indeed,  of  much  seeming  mystery  ;  but 
all  whieh  is  supjiosed  to  be  mysterious  and 
perplexing  in  it  vanishes,  when  it  is  regarded 
in  its  true  light  as  only  a  short  general  term, 
expressive  of  invarialile  antecedence,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  that,  which  cannot  exist  in 
certain  circumstances,  without  being  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  certain  definite  event, 
whieh  we  denominate  an  effect,  in  reference 
to  the  antecedent,  which  we  denominate  a 
cause.  To  express,  shortly,  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  only  intelligible  meaning  of  the  three 
most  important  words  in  physics,  immediate 
invariable  antecedence  is  power ;  the  imme- 
diate invariable  antecedent,  in  any  sequence, 
is  a  cause ;  the  immediate  invariable  conse- 
quent is  the  correlative  efiect. 

The  object  of  jihilosophic  inquiry,  then,  in 
that  second  department  of  it,  which  we  con- 
sidered, with  resjject  to  the  ])henomena  of 
nature  as  successive,  we  have  found  not  to  be 
any  thing  different  from  the  ])heiiomena  them- 
selves, but  to  be  those  very  phenomena,  as 
preceding  or  following,  in  certain  regidar  se- 
ries. Power  is  not  any  thing  that  can  exist 
6e])arately  from  a  substance,  but  is  merely  the 
substance  itself,  considered  in  relation  to  an- 
other substiince  ;  in  the  same  manner,  as  what 
we  denominate  form,  is  not  any  thing  separate 
from  the  elem(!ntaiy  atoms  of  a  mass,  but  is 
merely  the  relation  of  a  number  of  atoms,  as 
co-existing  in  apparent  contact.  The  sculptor, 
at  every  stroke  of  his  chissel,  alters  the  form  of 
the  block  of  marble  on  which  he  works,  not 
by  communicating  to  it  any  new  qualities,  but 
merely  by  sejjarating  from  it  a  number  of  the 
cor])uscles  w  hich  were  formerly  included  by  us 
in  our  conee|)tion  of  th(!  contiiuious  whole  ; 
and  when  he  has  given  the  last  delicate  touch- 
es that  finish  the  Jupiter,  or  the  Venus,  or 
Aj)ollo,  the  divine  form  which  wc  admire,  as 
if  it  had  assumed  a  new  existence  beneath  the 
artist's  band,  is  still  in  itself  unaltered  ;  the 
same  quiescent  mass,  that  slumbered  for  ages 
in  the  quarry  of  which  it  was  a  i)art. 

piialf  fii«0!E  marmor  in  Afriae 
Siilo  rccisiim,  siimere  idonciim 

(.iiir»MMinqiie  viiltiis.  !;cu  Diana 

'mmi  (ythcrs'a  m-i'^i?  pl.iocbit: 
Infoimis,  alcr,  <.iib  jicililiiis  jaoct, 
rinncc  pilitu^  Phidiara  inaiiO 

Kumiosa  tindcm  destinatae 

liidiiitur  lapj«  nra  iliv.-r. 
■Tain,  jamqur  jinnit  diiri'ipin  pI.Tcns, 
Et  nunc  ch'uIIi,  c-t  gratia  inoUiuni 


Spiral  gcnannn,  nunc  labolla  et 
Pit  ni\  iuni  coma  sparsa  coUuui. 

The  form  of  bodies  is  the  relation  of  their 
elements  to  each  other  in  space, — the  ])ower 
of  bodies  is  their  relation  to  each  other  in 
time  ;  and  both  form  and  power,  if  considered 
separately  from  the  nund)er  of  elementary  cor- 
puscles, and  from  the  changes  that  arise  suc- 
cessively, are  equally  abstractions  of  the  mind, 
and  nothing  more.  In  a  former  Lecture,  I 
alluded  to  the  inlhience  of  errors  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  abstraction,  as  one  of  the 
])rincipal  causes  that  retard  the  progress  of 
philosophy.  We  give  a  name  to  some  com- 
mon quality  of  many  substances  ;  and  we  then 
sui)])Ose,  that  there  is  in  it  something  real,  be- 
cause we  have  given  it  a  name,  and  strive  to 
discover,  what  that  is  in  itself,  whieh,  in  itself, 
has  no  existence.  The  exam))le,  whieh  I  used 
at  that  time,  was  the  very  striking  one,  of  the 
,genera  and  sjiecies,  and  the  whole  classes  of 
ascending  and  descending  imiversals  of  the 
schools.  I  might  have  found  an  example,  as 
striking,  in  those  abstractions  of  form  and 
l)Ower,  which  we  are  now  considering, — iib- 
straetions,  that  have  exercised  an  infiuence  on 
j)hilosophy,  as  injurious  as  the  whole  scries  of 
universals  in  PorjjhyTy's  memorable  tree,  and 
one  of  which,  at  least,  still  continues  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  injurious  influence,  when  the 
tree  of  Porjihyry  has  been  long  disregarded, 
and  almost  forgotten. 

In  thephilosojjhy  of  Aristotle,  form,  which 
all  now  readily  allow  to  be  amereabstniction 
of  the  mind,  when  considered  separately  from 
the  figured  substance,  was  regjirded  as  some- 
thing equally  real  with  matter  itself;  and,  in- 
deed, matter,  which  was  supposed  to  derive 
from  form  all  its  qualities,  was  rather  the  less 
imjjortant  of  the  t\vo.  Of  substantial  forms, 
however,  long  so  omnipotent,  we  now  hear, 
only  in  those  works  whieh  record  the  errors 
of  other  ages,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
fallible  being,  man,  or  in  those  lighter  works 
of  playful  ridicule,  which  convert  our  very 
follies  into  a  source  of  amusement,  and  find 
abundant  materials,  therefore,  in  what  was 
once  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  Crainb',  the 
young  conqjanion  of  Martinns  Scribblerus, 
we  are  told,  "  regretted  extremely,  that  sub- 
stantial forms,  a  race  of  harmless  beings, 
which  had  lasted  for  many  years,  and  afforded 
a  comfortable  subsistence  to  many  poor  ])hilo- 
sophers,  shtjuld  be  now  hunted  down  like  so 
many  wolves,  without  the  ])ossil)ility  of  a  re- 
treat. He  considered  that  it  had  gone  much 
harder  with  them,  than  with  essences,  whieh 
had  retired  from  the  schools,  into  the  apo- 
thecaries' shops,  where  some  of  them  had 
been  advanced  into  the  degree  of  quintessen- 
ces. He  thought  there  should  be  a  retreat 
for  poor  substantial  forms,  amongst  the  gen- 
tlemen ushers  at  court,  and  that  there  were 
indeed    substantial  forms,    such  as   forms  of 
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prayer  and  forms  of  crovemment,  without 
wliieh  the  things  themselves  could  never  long 
subsist."* 

The  subject  of  this  pleasantry  is,  indeed, 
it  must  be  owned,  so  absurd  in  itself,  as  scarce- 
ly to  require  the  aid  of  wit  to  render  it  ridi- 
culous ;  and  yet  this  more  than  poetic  per- 
sonification of  the  mere  figure  of  a  body,  as 
itself  a  separate  entit)',  which  appears  to  us 
too  absurd  almost  to  be  feigned  as  an  object 
of  philosophic  belief,  even  to  such  a  mind  as 
that  of  Cramb^?,  was  what,  for  age  after  age, 
seemed  to  the  most  intelligent  philosophers 
a  comj)lete  explanation  of  all  the  wonders  of 
the  imiverse  ;  and  substantial  forms,  far  from 
needing  a  retreat  among  gentlemen  ushers,  at 
court,  had  their  place  of  highest  honours  amid 
doctors  and  disputants,  in  every  school  and 
college,  where,  though  they  certainly  could 
not  give  science,  they  at  least  served  the  tem- 
porary purpose  of  rendering  the  want  of  it  un- 
felt,  and  of  giving  all  the  dignity  which  science 
itself  could  have  bestowed. 

The  vague  and  obscure  notions,  at  present 
attached  to  the  words  power,  cause,  effect, 
a])pear  to  me  very  analogous  to  the  notions 
of  the  Peripatetics,  and,  indeed,  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  with 
respect  to  form  ;  and,  I  trust,  that  as  we  have 
non*iuiiversally  learned  to  consider  form,  as 
nothing  in  itself,  but  only  as  the  relation  of 
bodies  co-existing  immediately  in  space,  so 
power  will  at  length  be  as  imiversally  con- 
sidered as  only  the  relation  which  substances 
Dear  to  each  other,  in  time,  according  as  their 
phenomena  are  immediately  successive  ;  the 
iuvariable  antecedent  being  the  cause,  the  in- 
vaiiable  consequent  the  effect ;  and  the  an- 
tecedent and  consequent  being  all  that  are 
present  in  any  phenomenon.  There  are,  in 
nature,  only  substances  ;  and  all  the  substan- 
ces in  nature,  are  every  thing  that  truly  exists 
in  nature.  There  is,  therefore,  no  additional 
power,  separate  or  different  from  the  antece- 
dent itself,  more  than  there  is  form,  separate 
or  different  from  the  figured  mass,  or  any  other 
quality  without  a  substance.  In  the  beauti- 
ful experiment  of  the  prismastic  decomposi- 
tion of  light,  for  example,  the  refracting  power 
of  the  prism  is  not  any  thing  separate  or  se- 
parable from  it,  more  than  its  weight  or  trans- 
parency. There  are  not  a  prism  and  trans- 
parency, but  there  is  a  prism  gi\'ing  passage 
to  light.  In  like  manner,  there  are  not  a 
prism  and  refracting  power,  and  coloured  rays, 
but  there  are  a  prism  and  rays  of  various  col- 
ours which  we  have  perceived  to  be  deflected 
variously  from  their  original  line  of  direction, 
when  they  approach  and  quit  the  lens,  and 
which  we  believe,  will,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, continually  exhibit  the  same  tendency. 


»  Mart.  Scrib.  c.  7-— Pope's  Works,  Ed.  1757,  v.  vii. 
p.  38,  cy. 


It  is  the  mere  regularity  of  the  successions 
of  events,  not  any  additional  and  more  myste- 
rious circumstance,  which  power  may  be  sup- 
posed to  denote,  that  gives  the  whole  value 
to  our  physical  knowledge.  It  is  of  importance 
for  us  to  know,  what  antecedents  tnily  pre- 
cede what  consequents  ;  since  we  can  thus  pro- 
vide for  that  future,  which  we  are  hence  ena- 
bled to  foresee,  and  can,  in  a  great  measure,  mo- 
dify, and  almost  create,  the  future  to  ourselves, 
by  arranging  the  objects  over  which  we  have 
command,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  with 
them  the  antecedents,  which  we  know  to  be 
invariably  followed  by  the  consequents  desired 
by  us.  It  is  thus  we  are  able  to  exercise  that 
command  over  natm-e,  which  He,  who  is  its 
only  real  Sovereign,  has  deigned,  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  His  bounty,  to  confer  on  us,  to- 
gether with  the  still  greater  privilege  of  know- 
ing that  Omnipotence  to  which  all  our  dele- 
gated empire  is  so  humbly  subordinate.  It 
is  a  command  which  can  be  exercised  by  us, 
only  as  beings,  who,  according  to  one  of  the 
definitions  that  have  been  given  of  man,  look 
both  before  and  behind  ;  or,  in  the  words  of 
Cicero,  who  join  and  connect  the  future  with 
the  present,  seeing  things,  not  in  their  pro- 
gress merely,  but  in  the  circumstances  that 
precede  them,  and  the  circumstances  that  fol- 
low them,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  provide 
and  arrange  whatever  is  necessary  for  that  life 
of  which  the  whole  course  lies  open  before 
us.  "  Homo  autem  (quod  rationis  est  parti- 
ceps,  per  quam  consequentia  cemit,  causas 
rerum  videt,  earumque  progrcssus  et  quasi 
antecessiones  non  iguorat,  similitudines  com- 
parat,  et  rebus  prssentibus  adjungit  atque 
arniectic  futuras)  facile  totiiis  viUe  cursum  vi- 
det, ad  eamqiie  degendam  prieparat  res  neces- 
sarias."* 

That  power  is  nothing  more  than  the  rela- 
tion of  one  object  or  event  as  antecedent  to 
another  object  or  event,  its  immediate  and  in- 
variable consequent,  may,  perhaps,  from  the 
influence  of  former  habits  of  thought,  or  ra- 
ther, of  former  abuse  of  language,  at  first  ap- 
pear to  you  an  unwarrantable  sim])lificatioii ; 
for,  though  you  may  never  have  clearly  con- 
ceived, in  power,  any  thmg  more  than  the  im- 
mediate sequence  of  a  certain  change  or  event, 
as  its  uniform  attendant,  the  mere  habit  of  at- 
taching to  it  many  phrases  of  mystery,  may, 
verj'  naturally,  lead  you  to  conceive,  that,  in 
itself,  independently  of  these  phrases,  there 
must  be  something  peculiarly  mysterious.  But 
the  longer  you  attend  to  the  notion,  the  more 
clearly  will  you  perceive,  that  all  which  you 
have  ever  understood  in  it,  is  the  immediate 
sequence  of  some  change  with  the  certainty 
of  the  future  recunence  of  this  efl'ect,  as  often 
as  the  antecedent  itself  may  recur  in  similar 


*  Cicero  tie  OfSdis,  iib.  i.  c.  4. 
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circiiinstaiiros.  To  t.iki'  an  cxanij)lr,  wliicli 
1  liave  alroatly  rcin-atfclly  cinijloyt'd,  wlu'ti  a 
spark  falls  upon  gunpowder,  and  kindles  it 
into  explosion,  every  one  aseribes  to  the  spark 
the  power  of  kindlinp  the  iiitlanunalile  mass. 
But  let  any  one  ask  himself,  what  it  is  which 
lie  means  by  the  term,  and,  without  contenting' 
himself  with  a  few  phrases  that  signify  no- 
thing, retleet,  before  he  gives  his  answer,  and 
he  will  find,  that  he  means  nothing  more, 
tJian  that,  in  all  similar  circmnstances,  the 
exjilosion  of  gunjiowder  will  be  the  immedi- 
ate and  uniforui  eonse(|uenee  of  the  a])j)lica- 
tion  of  a  spark.  To  take  an  example  more 
immediately  connected  with  our  own  science, 
we  all  know,  that  as  soon  as  any  one,  in  the 
usual  circumstances  of  htaltli  and  freedom, 
wills  to  move  his  arm,  the  motion  of  his 
ann  follows ;  and  we  all  believe,  that,  in  the 
same  circumstance  of  health,  and  in  the  same 
freedom  from  external  restraint,  the  same  will 
to  move  the  arm  will  be  constantly  followed 
liy  the  same  motion.  If  we  knew  aiid  be- 
lieved nothing  more,  than  that  this  motion  of 
the  arm  would  uniformly  follow  the  will  to 
move  it,  would  our  knowledge  of  this  parti- 
cular phenomenon  be  less  perfect,  than  at 
pi-esent,  and  sh-juld  we  learn  any  thing  new, 
by  being  told,  that  the  will  would  not  merely 
be  invariably  followed  by  the  motion  of  the 
arm,  but  that  the  will  would  also  have  the 
power  of  moving  the  arm  ;  or  would  not  the 
power  of  moving  the  arm  be  jjrecisely  the 
same  thing,  as  the  invariable  sequence  of  the 
motion  of  the  arm,  when  the  will  was  imme- 
diately antecedent? 

This  test  of  identity,  as  I  have  said- in  my 
Essay  on  the  subject,  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
most  accurate  one.  When  a  pro])osition  is 
true,  and  yet  communicates  no  additional  in- 
formation, it  must  be  of  exactly  the  s-ame  im- 
port as  some  other  proposition  formerly  un- 
derstood and  admitted.  Let  us  suppose  our- 
selves, then,  to  know  all  the  antecedents  and 
consequents  in  nature,  and  to  believe,  not 
merely  that  they  have  onc(>  or  repeatedly  ex- 
isted in  succession,  but  that  they  have  uni- 
formly done  so,  and  will  continue  for  ever  to 
recur  in  similar  series,  so  that,  but  for  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Divine  will,  which  would 
be  it'ielf,  in  that  case,  a  new  antec(,'<lent,  it 
will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  any  one  of 
the  antecedents  to  exist  again,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, without  l)eing  instantly  followed 
by  its  originiil  consequent.  If  an  eiTect  be 
something  more  than  what  invarialily  follows 
a  ])articular  antecedent,  we  might,  on  the  pre- 
sent supposition,,  know  every  invariable  con- 
sequent of  every  antecedent,  so  a-s  to  be  able 
to  predict,  in  their  minutest  circumstances, 
what  events  would  for  ever  follow  every  other 
event,  and  yet  have  no  coTicei)tion  of  jiower 
or  causation.  We  might  know,  that  the  (lame 
of  a  candle,  if  we  held  our  hand  over  it,  would 
be  instantly  followed  by  pain  and  burning  of 


the  hand, — that,  if  we  ate  or  drank  a  certain 
quantity,  our  hunger  and  thirst  would  cease  ; 
— we  might  even  build  houses  for  shelter, 
sow  and  plant  for  sustenance,  form  legislative 
enactments  for  the  ])revention  or  punishment 
of  vice,  and  bestow  regards  fi)r  the  encourage- 
ment of  virtue  ;  in  short,  we  might  do,  as  in- 
dividuals and  citizens,  whatever  we  do  at  this 
moment,  and  with  exactly  the  same  views, 
and  yet,  (on  the  supposition  that  power  is 
something  dilTi  rent  from  that  invariable  ante- 
cedence which  alone  we  are  supposed  to  know,) 
we  might,  with  all  this  inierring  knowledge  of 
the  future,  and  undoubting  confidence  in  the 
results  w  Inch  it  was  to  present,  have  no  know- 
ledge of  a  single  power  in  nature,  or  of  a  sin- 
gle cause  or  etfect.  To  him  who  had  previ- 
ously kindled  a  lire,  and  j)laced  on  it  a  vessel 
full  of  water,  with  the  certainty  that  the  wa- 
ter, in  that  situation,  woidd  speedily  become 
hot,  what  additional  infornuition  would  be 
g^iven,  by  telling  him  that  the  fire  had  the 
power  of  Ijoiling  water,  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  boiling,  and  the  boiling  its  effei't  ?  And, 
if  no  additional  information  would  in  this  <-ase 
be  given,  then,  according  to  the  test  of  the 
identity  of  ])roi)ositions,  before  stated,  to  know 
events  as  invariably  antecedent  and  consequent, 
is  to  know  them  as  causes  and  effects  ;  and  to 
know  all  the  powers  of  every  sid)stance,  there- 
fore, would  be  only  to  know  what  changes  or 
events  would,  in  all  possible  circumstances, 
ensue,  when  preceded  by  cei  tain  other  changes 
or  events.  It  is  only  by  confounding  casual 
with  uniform  and  invariable  antecedence,  that 
])Ower  can  be  conceived  to  be  something  dif- 
ferent from  antecedence.  It  certainly  is  some- 
thing verj-  different  from  the  priority  of  a  single 
moment;  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  con- 
ception of  it  whatever,  except  nu'rely  as  that 
which  is  constantly  followed  by  a  certain 
effect. 

Such  is  the  simple,  and,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  only  intelligible  view  of  power,  as 
discoverable  in  the  successive  i)honomcna  of 
nature.  And  yet,  how  different  from  this 
simple  view  is  the  couunon,  or,  I  may  almost 
say,  the  imiversal  notion  of  the  agencies 
which  are  su])|)osed  to  be  concerned  in  the 
jihenomena  that  are  the  objects  of  jiliilosophic 
iiKjuiry.  It  is  the  detection  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  to  which  such  inquiry  is  su])i)osed  to 
lead,  but  not  of  j)owers,  in  the  sense  in  which 
alone  that  jihrase  is  intelligible,  as  signifying 
the  objects  themselves  which  uniformly  ])re- 
cede  certain  changes.  The  powers  which  our 
investigation  is  to  detect,  or  which,  at  least,  in 
all  the  phenomena  that  come  under  our  obser- 
vation, we  are  to  consider  as  the  sole  etHcient, 
though  invisible  producers  of  them,  are  con- 
ceived by  us  to  be  something  far  more  mys- 
terious,— something  that  is  no  part  of  the  an- 
tecedent, aiul  yet  is  a  part  of  it, — or  that  in- 
tervenes between  each  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent, without  being  itself  any  thing  interme  ■ 
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diate ;  as  if  it  were  possible  that  any  thing 
could  intervene  in  a  series,  without  instantly 
becoming  itself  a  part  of  the  series, — a  new 
link  in  the  lengthened  chain, — the  consequent 
of  the  former  antecedent,  and  the  antecedent 
of  the  former  consequent. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  appears  so  very  obvious 
a  truth,  that  the  substances  which  exist  in  na- 
tiu^e, — the  world,  its  living  inhabitants,  and  the 
adorable  Being  who  created  them, — are  all  the 
real  existences  in  nature,  and  that,  in  the  va- 
rious changes  which  occur,  therefore,  there  can 
as  little  be  any  powers  or  susceptibilities  dif- 
fei'ent  from  the  antecedents  and  consequents 
themselves,  as  there  can  be  forms  different 
from  tlie  co-existingparticles  which  constitute 
them, — that  to  labour  thus  to  impress  this 
truth  upon  your  minds,  seems  to  me  almost 
like  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  a  self-evident 
proposition.  An  illusion,  however,  so  univer- 
sal, as  that  which  supposes  the  powers  of  na- 
ture to  be  something  more  than  the  mere  se- 
ries of  antecedents  themselves,  is  not  rashly, 
or  without  very  full  inquiry,  to  be  considered 
as  an  illusion  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of 
a  mistake,  so  prevalent  and  so  miportant  in 
its  consequences,  it  cannot  be  tminteresting, 
to  inquire  into  the  circumsttmces  that  appear 
most  ])robably  to  have  led  to  it.  Indeed  the 
more  false,  and  the  more  obviously  false  the 
illusion  is,  the  more  must  it  deserve  our  in- 
quiry, what  those  circumstances  have  been 
which  have  so  long  obtained  for  it  the  assent, 
not  of  common  miderstandings  merely,  but  of 
the  quick-sighted  and  the  subtle.  For  a  full 
view  of  my  opinions  on  this  subject,  I  must  re- 
fer you  to  the  work  which  I  have  published  on 
the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Etfect ;  and  the  short 
abstract  of  them  which  I  now  offer,  as  it  would 
be  superfluous  for  those  who  have  read  and  un- 
derstood that  work,  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  may  not  have  had  an  opportmiity 
of  perusing  the  volume  itself. 

One  source  of  the  general  fallacy  unques- 
tionably is  that  influence  of  abstraction,  to 
which  I  before  alluded,  as  aided,  and  in  a 
great  measure  perpetuated,  by  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  common  unavoidable  modes  of 
grammatical  construction.  We  speak  of  the 
powers  of  a  substance,  of  substances  that  have 
certain  power — of  the  figure  of  a  body,  or  of 
bodies  that  have  a  certain  figure,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  speak  of  the  students  of  a  uni- 
versity, or  of  a  house  that  has  a  great  number 
of  lodgers ;  and  we  thus  learn  to  consider 
the  power,  which  a  sidjstance  possesses,  as 
something  different  from  the  substance  itself, 
i  nherent  in  it,  indeed,but  inherent  as  something 
that  may  yet  subsist  separately.  In  the  ancient 
philosophy,  this  error  extended  to  the  notions 
both  of  form  and  power.  In  the  case  of  form, 
however,  we  have  seen,  that  the  illusion,  though 
it  lasted  for  many  ages,  did  at  length  cease,  and 
that  no  one  now  regards  the  figure  of  a  body,  as 
anything  but  the  body  itself.      It  is  probable 


that  the  illusion,  with  respect  to  power,  as 
something  diflerent  from  the  substance  that 
is  said  to  possess  it,  would,  in  like  manner, 
have  ceased,  and  given  place  to  juster  views, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cause  which  I  am 
next  to  consider. 

This  cause  is  the  imperfection  of  our  senses, 
the  same  cause  which,  in  the  other  department 
of  physics  before  examined  by  us,  the  depart- 
ment that  relates  to  matter  considered  merely 
as  existing  in  space,  we  find  to  give  occasion 
to  all  oiu:  inquiries  into  the  compositions  of 
bodies.  In  this  department  of  physics,  how- 
ever, which  relates  to  the  successions  of  pheno- 
mena in  time,  the  imperfection  of  our  senses 
operates  in  a  different  way.  It  is  not  that 
which  gives  occasion  to  the  necessity  of  in- 
(juiry  ;  for  we  have  seen,  that  senses,  of  the 
utmost  accuracy  and  dehcacy,  could  not,  of 
themselves,  and  without  experience,  have 
enabled  us  to  predict  any  one  event,  in  the 
innumerable  series  of  phenomena  that  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  around  us.  But,  though 
senses  of  the  nicest  discrimination  could  not 
have  rendered  inquiry  into  the  successions  of 
events  superfluous,  they  \\'ould  have  saved  us 
from  much  idle  inquiry,  and  have  given  far 
greater  precision,  if  not  to  our  rules,  at  least 
to  our  uniform  practice,  of  philosophizing. 

As  our  senses  are  at  present  constituted, 
they  are  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish all  the  elem.ents  that  co-exist  in  bodies ; 
and  of  elements,  which  are  themselves  im- 
kno\vn  to  us,  tlie  minute  changes  which  take 
])lace  in  them,  must  of  com'se  be  unknown. 
We  are  hence,  from  our  incapacity  of  disco- 
vering these  elements  by  our  imperfect  sen- 
ses and  imperfect  analysis,  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing the  whole  series  of  internal  changes 
that  occur  in  them,  the  whole  progressive 
series  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  in  a 
j)henomenon  that  appears  to  our  senses  sim- 
ple ;  and  since  it  is  only  between  immediate 
antecedents  and  consequents  that  we  suppose 
any  permanent  and  invariable  relation,  we  are 
therefore  constantly  on  the  watch,  to  detect, 
in  the  more  obvious  changes,  that  appear  to 
us  in  nature,  some  of  those  minuter  element- 
ary changes,  which  we  suspect  to  intervene. 
These  minute  invisible  changes,  when  ac- 
tually intervening,  are  truly  what  connect  the* 
obvious  antecedents  with  the  obvious  conse- 
quents ;  and  the  iniunnerable  discoveries 
which  we  ai-e  constantly  making  of  these 
lead  us  habitually  to  suppose,  that,  amid  all 
the  visible  changes  perceived  by  us,  there  is 
something  latent  which  links  them  together. 
He  who  for  the  first  time  listens  to  the  de- 
lightful sounds  of  a  violin,  if  he  be  ignorant 
of  the  theoiy  of  sound,  will  very  naturally 
!  suppose  that  the  touch  of  the  strings  by  the 
I  bow  is  the  cause  of  the  melody  which  he 
I  hears.  He  learns,  however,  that  this  primarj" 
impulse  would  be  of  little  effect,  were  it  not 
!  for  the  vibrations  excited  by  it  in  the  violin 
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itself;  and  another  (iisroven",  still  more  im- 
portant, shows  him  that  the  \il)i-ation  of  the 
instrument  would  he  of  no  eflect,  if  it  were 
not  for  tlic  elastic  medium  interposed  between 
his  eiu-  and  it.  It  is  no  longer  to  the  \'iolin, 
tiierefore,  that  he  looks,  as  the  direct  cause 
of  the  sensation  of  somid,  liut  to  the  vibrating 
air;  nor  will  even  this  be  long  considered  by 
him  as  the  cause,  if  he  turns  iiis  attention  to 
the  structure  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  He 
will  then  trace  eflect  after  elfect,  through  a 
long  series  of  complex  and  very  wonderful 
]iiuts.  till  he  arrive  at  the  auditory  nerve,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  the  brain,  in  some  unknov.n 
state  of  which  he  is  at  length  forced  to  rest, 
as  the  cause  or  immediate  antecedent  of  that 
aflection  of  the  mind  which  constitutes  the 
))articular  sensation.  To  incjuire  into  the  la- 
tent causes  of  event-s  is  thus  to  endeavour  to 
obser%e  changes  which  we  sujjjjose  to  be  ac- 
tually taking  place  before  us  unobser\cd,  vcrj' 
nearly  in  the  same  m;umer,  as  to  inquire  into 
the  composition  of  a  substance  is  to  strive 
to  discover  the  bodies  that  are  constantly  be- 
fore us,  without  our  being  able  to  distinguish 
them. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  that  this  constant 
search,  and  frequent  detection  of  causes,  be- 
foie  unknown,  thus  found  to  intervene  between 
all  the  phenomena  observed  by  us,  should  not, 
by  the  influence  of  the  common  principles  of 
oiur  mental  constitution,  at  length  associate, 
almost  indissolubly,  with  the  very  notion  of 
change,  as  perceived  by  us,  the  notion  of 
something  intermediate,  that  as  yet  lies  hid 
from  om'  search,  and  connects  the  parts  of  the 
series  which  we  at  present  perceive.  This 
latent  something,  supposed  to  intcrwne  be- 
tween the  observed  antecedent  and  the  obser- 
ved consecjucnt,  being  the  more  immctiiate  an- 
tecedent of  the  change  which  we  observe,  is 
of  course  regiirded  by  us  as  the  true  cause  of 
the  change,  while  the  antecedent  actually  ob- 
served by  us,  and  knoun,  ceases,  for  the  same 
reason,  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause,  and  a  cause 
IS  hence  su])posed  by  us  to  be  something  vei-y 
mysterious;  since  we  give  the  name,  in  our 
imagination,  to  something  of  the  nature  of 
w  hich  we  must  he  absolutely  ignorant,  as  we 
are,  by  supposition,  ignorant  of  its  very  ex- 
istence. The  parts  of  a  series  of  changes, 
which  we  truly  observe,  are  regarded  by  us 
as  little  more  than  signs  of  other  intervening 
changes  as  yet  undetected  :  and  our  thought 
is  thus  constantly  turned  from  the  known  to 
the  tmknown,  a.s  often  as  we  think  of  disco- 
vering a  cause. 

The  exj)fctiition  of  discovering  something 
intennediate  and  unknown  between  all  kno\m 
events,  it  thus  appears,  isvcry  readily  convert- 
ible into  the  common  notion  of  power,  as  a 
secret  and  invisible  tie.  \\'hy  does  it  do 
this?  or,  How  doet*  it  produce  this  eflect?  is 
the  question  which  we  are  constantly  dispo- 
sed to  put,  when  we  are  told  of  <uiy  change 


which  one  substance  occasions  in  anothei  , 
and  the  conmion  answer,  in  all  such  cases,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  statement  of  some  in- 
tervening object,  or  event,  sujiposed  to  be 
unknown  to  the  asker,  but  as  tnily  a  mere 
antecedent  in  the  sequence,  as  the  more  ob- 
\ious  antecedent  which  he  is  supposed  to  know. 
How  is  it  that  we  see  objects  at  a  distance — 
a  tower,  for  example,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
or  the  opposite  side  of  a  river  ?  Because  rays 
of  light  arc  reflected  from  the  tower  to  the  eye. 
The  new  antecedent  a])])ears  to  us  a  verj'  in- 
telligible reason.  And  why  do  rays  of  light, 
that  fall  in  confusion  from  every  body,  within 
our  s])here  of  \nsion,  on  every  point  of  the 
siu-face  of  the  eye, — from  the  wood,  the  rock, 
the  bridge,  the  river,  as  well  as  the  tower, — 
give  distinct  imjiressions  of  all  these  diflt-rent 
objects  ?  Because  the  eye  is  formed  of  such 
refracting  power,  that  the  rays  of  light,  w  Inch 
fidl  confusedly  on  its  sui'face,  converge  within 
it,  and  form  distinct  images  of  the  objects 
from  which  they  come,  on  that  part  of  the 
eye  which  is  an  ex|)ansion  of  the  nerve  of 
sight.  Again  we  are  told  only  of  intervening 
events  before  unkno\\n  to  us  ;  and  again  we 
consider  the  mere  knowledge  of  these  new  an- 
tecedents as  a  veiy  intelligible  explanation  of 
the  event  which  we  knew  before.  This  con- 
stant statement  of  something  intennediate,  that 
is  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  us,  as  the  cause 
of  the  phenomena  which  we  perceive,  when- 
ever we  ask,  how  or  w  hy  they  take  place  ? 
continnallystrcngthensthe  illusion,  which  leads 
us  to  regai'dthe  ])owers  of  objects  as  something 
difl'erent  from  the  perceived  objects  them- 
selves ;  and  yet  it  is  evident,  that  to  state  in- 
tervening changes  is  only  to  state  other  ante- 
cedents,— not  any  thing  different  from  mere 
antecedence  ;  and  that,  whatever  number  of 
these  intervening  changes  we  may  discover 
between  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent, 
which  we  at  present  know,  we  must  at  length 
come  to  some  ultimate  change,  which  is  tridy 
and  immediately  antecedent  to  the  known  ef- 
fect. \A'e  may  say,  that  an  orator,  when  he  de- 
claims, excites  the  sensation  of  sound,  be- 
cause the  motion  of  his  vocal  organs  excites 
vibrations  in  the  intervening  air;  that  these 
vibrations  of  air  are  the  cause  of  the  sound, 
by  communicating  vibration  to  parts  of  the  ear, 
and  that  the  vil)rations  of  these  parts  of  the 
ear  arc  the  cause  of  the  sound,  by  alfecting  in 
a  particular  manner  the  nerve  of  hearing,  and 
the  brain  in  general ; — but,  when  we  come  to 
the  ultimate  aflection  of  the  sensorial  organ, 
which  immediately  precedes  the  sensation  of 
the  mind,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  say  of 
it,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  sound,  by  excit- 
ing any  thing  intermediate,  since  it  then  could 
not  itself  be  that  by  which  the  sound  wiis  im- 
mediately preceded.  It  is  the  cause,  however ; 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  siquence  were  causes,  merely  by 
being   the  immediate  and  invariable  antcce- 
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dnit  of  the  particular  elTect.  If,  in  our  ina-  ] 
bility  of  assigning  any  thing  intermediate,  we 
were  to  say,  that  this  last  affection  of  the  sen- 
sorial orgiin  occasioned  the  sound,  because  it 
had  the  power  of  occasioning  sound,  we 
should  say  nothing  more  than  if  we  said  at 
once,  that  it  occasioned  the  sound,  or,  in 
other  words,  was  that  which  could  not  exist 
in  the  same  circumstances  without  the  sound 
as  its  instant  attendant. 

"  What  is  there,"  says  iNLdebranche,  "which 
Aristotle  cannot  at  once  propose  and  resolve, 
by  his  fine  words  of  genus,  species,  act,  power, 
nature,  form,  faculties,  qualities,  causa  per  se, 
causa  per  accidens  ?  His  followers  find  it  very 
difficult  to  comprehend  that  these  words  sig- 
nify nothing  ;  and  that  we  are  liotmore  learned 
than  we  were  before,  when  we  have  heard  them 
tell  us,  in  their  best  manner,  that  fire  melts 
metals,  because  it  has  a  solvent  faculty;  and 
that  some  unfortunate  epicure,  or  glutton,  di- 
gests ill,  because  he  has  a  weak  digestion,  or 
because  the  vis  concoctrix  docs  not  perform 
well  its  functions."  * 

We  see  only  parts  of  the  great  sequences 
tliat  are  taking  place  in  nature ;  and  it  is  on 
this  accoimt  we  seek  for  the  causes  of  what 
we  know  in  the  parts  of  the  sequences  that 
are  unknown.  If  our  senses  had  originally 
enabled  us  to  discriminate  every  element  of 
bodies,  and,  consequently,  all  the  minute 
changes  which  take  place  in  these,  as  clearly 
as  the  more  ob\ious  changes  at  present  per- 
ceived by  us  ;  in  short,  if,  between  two  known 
events,  we  had  never  discovered  any  thing  in- 
termediate and  unknown,  forming  a  new  an- 
tecedent of  the  consequent  observed  before, 
our  notion  of  a  cause  would  have  been  very 
different  from  that  mysterious  unintelligible 
something  which  we  now  conceive  it  to  be  ; 
and  we  should  then,  perhaps,  have  found  as 
little  difficulty  in  admitting  it  to  be  what  it 
simply  and  tnily  is, — only  another  name  for 
the  immediate  invariable  antecedent  of  any 
event, — as  we  now  find  in  admitting  the  form 
of  a  body,  to  be  only  another  name  for  the 
relative  position  of  the  parts  that  constitute  it. 

But,  1  have  said  in  my  Essay,  though  the 
j)0wers  of  created  beings  be  nothing  more 
than  their  relation  to  certain  events  that  in- 
variably attend  them,  is  this  definition  con- 
sistent with  the  notion  which  we  form  of  the 
power  of  the  Creator  ?  or,  Is  not  his  efficiency 
altogether  different  in  nature,  as  well  as  in 
degree  ?  The  omnipotence  cf  God,  it  must, 
indeed,  be  allowed,  bears  to  every  created 
power  the  same  relation  of  a'\'ful  superiority, 
which  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  bear 
to  the  humble  knowledge  and  virtue  of  his 
creatures.  But  as  we  know  his  wisdom  and 
goodness,  only  by  knowing  what  that  human 
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wisdom  and  goodness  are,  which,  with  all 
their  impjcrfection,  he  has  yet  permitted  to 
know  and  adore  him, — so,  it  is  only  by  know- 
ing created  power,  weak  and  limited  as  it  is, 
that  we  can  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  his 
omnipotence.  In  contemplating  it,  we  con- 
sider only  his  will,  as  the  direct  antecedent 
of  those  glorious  effects  which  the  universe 
displays.  The  power  of  God  is  not  any  thing 
different  from  God ;  but  is  the  Almighty  him  • 
self,  willing  whatever  seems  to  him  good,  and 
creating  or  altering  all  things  by  his  very  will 
to  create  or  alter.  It  is  enough  for  our  de- 
votion, to  trace  evei-j'\vhere  the  characters  ot 
the  Divinity, — of  provident  aiTangement  prioi 
to  this  system  of  things  ;  and  to  know,  there- 
fore, that,  without  that  divine  will  as  antece- 
dent, nothing  could  have  been.  Wherever  we 
turn  our  eyes  ;  to  the  earth — to  the  heavens — 
to  the  mjTiads  of  beings  that  live  and  move 
around  us — or  to  those  more  than  mj-riads 
of  worlds,  which  seem  themselves  almost  like 
animated  inhabitants  of  the  infinity  through 
which  they  range  ;  above  us,  beneath  us,  on 
every  side  we  discover,  with  a  certainty  that 
admits  not  of  doubt,  intelligence  and  design, 
that  must  have  preceded  the  existence  of 
every  thing  which  exists.  Yet,  when  we 
analyze  those  great,  but  obscure  ideas  which 
rise  in  our  mind  while  we  attempt  to  think 
of  the  creation  of  things,  we  feel,  that  it  is 
still  only  a  sequence  of  events  w'hich  we  are 
considering,  though  of  events  the  magnitude 
of  which  allows  us  no  comparison,  because  it 
has  nothing  in  common  with  those  eiu-thly 
changes  which  fall  beneath  om-  view.  We 
do  not  see  any  third  circumstance  existing  in- 
termediately, and  binding,  as  it  were,  the 
w  ill  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator  to  the  things 
which  are  to  be ;  we  conceive  only  the  di- 
vine will  itself,  as  if  made  visible  to  our  im- 
agination, and  all  natiu-e  at  the  very  mo- 
ment rising  around.  It  is  evident,  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  divine  agency,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  instance  of  causation,  the  intro- 
duction of  any  circumstance,  as  a  bond  oi 
closer  connexion,  would  only  furnish  a  new 
phenomenon  to  be  itself  coimected  ;  but  even 
though  it  were  possible  to  conceive  the  closet 
connexion  of  such  a  third  circumstance,  as  is 
supposed  to  constitute  the  inexplicable  effi- 
ciency between  the  will  of  the  Creator  and 
the  rise  of  the  universe,  it  would  diminish, 
indeed,  but  it  certainly  caimot  be  supposed 
to  elevate,  the  majesty  of  the  person  and  ot 
the  scene.  Our  feeling  of  his  onuiipotence 
is  not  rendered  stronger  by  the  slowness  ot 
the  complicated  process  :  it  is,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  the  immediate  succession  of  the  object 
to  the  desire,  which  impresses  the  force  of 
the  omnipotence  on  oiu-  mind  ;  and  it  is  to 
the  divine  agency,  therefore,  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  instant  sequence  seems  peculiar- 
ly suited,  as  if  it  were  more  emphatically 
powerfid.       Such  is  the  great  cliarm  of  the 
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ci'li'bnitt'd  passafje  of  Gcnosis,  (loscri])tive  of 
the  c-reatiou  of  light.  It  is  from  stating  no- 
thing more  than  the  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent, tliat  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  de- 
scription is  derived.  God  speaks  and  it  is 
done.  \^'e  imagine  nothing  intermediate. 
In  our  highest  conteni])lation  of  His  power, 
we  believe  only,  that,  when  He  willed  crea- 
tion, a  world  arose  ;  and  that,  in  all  future 
time,  His  will  to  create  cannot  exist,  without 
being  followed  by  the  instant  rise  into  being 
of  whatever  He  may  have  willed ;  that  His 
will  to  destroy  any  thing,  will  be,  in  like 
manner,  followed  by  its  non-existence  ;  and 
His  will  to  vary  the  course  of  things,  by  mi- 
raculous appearances.  The  will  is  the  only 
necess;u-y  ])revious  change ;  and  that  Being 
has  almighty  power,  whose  every  will  is  im- 
mediately and  invariably  followed  by  the  ex- 
istence of  its  object. 


LECTURE  VTII. 

ON  HYPOTHESIS  AND  THEOIIY. 

Tin:  observations  which  I  have  already 
made  on  power.  Gentlemen,  have,  I  hoj)e, 
shown  you,  both  what  it  truly  is,  and  the 
sources  of  that  illusion  which  leads  us  to  re- 
gard it  as  something  more  mysterious. 

The  principal  source  of  this  illusion,  we 
found  to  be  oiu"  incapacity  of  distinguishing 
the  minute  elements  of  bodies, — that  leads  us, 
in  a  manner  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to 
recapitulate,  to  suspect  constantly  some  inter- 
mediate and  unobserved  objects  and  events, 
bet\\een  the  parts  of  sequences,  which  we 
truly  observe,  and,  by  the  influence  of  this 
habit,  to  transfer,  at  last,  the  notion  of  power, 
from  the  antecedent  which  we  observe,  to  the 
supposed  more  direct  antecedent,  which  we 
only  iujagine,  and  to  consider  the  causes  of 
events  as  some  unknown  circinnstances,  that 
exist  between  all  the  antecedents  which  we 
know,  and  the  consequents  which  we  know, 
and  connect  these  together  in  mysterious 
UTiion. 

The  same  imperfection  of  our  senses,  which, 
from  our  incapacity  of  discovering  all  the  mi- 
nute elements,  and  consequently  all  the  mi- 
nute elementary  changes,  in  bodies,  leads  us 
to  form  erroneous  notions  of  i)owcr  and  cau- 
sation, has  tended,  in  like  manner,  to  produce 
a  fondness  for  hy])Otheses,  which,  without 
rendering  the  o!).-erve(l  jihenomcna,  in  any 
res])ect,  more  intelligible,  only  render  them 
more  complicated,  and  increase  the  very  dif- 
ficulty which  they  are  supposed  to  diminish. 

Of  this  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  is  a 
verj'  injurious  one  to  the  progress  of  sound 
phiIoboi)hy,  I  must  request  your  atleiition  to 


a  little  fuller  elucidation.  To  know  well, 
what  hv])otheses  tiHily  are  in  themselves,  and 
what  it  is  which  they  contribute  to  the  ex- 
])laiiation  of  phenomena,  is,  I  am  convinced, 
the  surest  of  all  preservatives  against  that  too 
ready  assent,  which  you  might  othenvise  be 
dis))osed  to  give  to  them  ;  and  to  guard  you, 
from  the  ready  adojition  of  such  loose  con- 
clusions, in  the  reasonings  of  others,  and  from 
the  tendency  to  similar  rashness  of  arrange- 
ment and  inference  in  your  own  sjieculative 
inquiries,  is  to  perform  for  you  the  most  im- 
portant oHice  that  can  be  performed,  for  the 
regulation,  both  of  your  present  studies,  and 
of  those  maturer  investigations,  to  which,  I 
trust,  your  present  studies  are  to  lead. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out  to 
you,  in  what  manner  we  are  led  to  believe, 
that  we  explain  the  sequence  of  two  events 
by  stating  some  intermediate  event.  If  ask- 
ed. How  it  is  that  we  hear  a  voice  at  a  dis- 
tirtice,  or  see  a  distant  object  ?  we  immediately 
answer,  Because  the  primary  vibration  of  the 
organs  of  speech  is  projjagated  in  successive 
vibrations  through  the  intervening  air,  and  be- 
cause light  is  rellected  or  emitted  from  the 
distant  object  to  the  eye  ;  and  he  who  hears 
this  answer,  which  is  obviously  nothing  more 
than  the  statement  of  another  effect,  or  series 
of  effects,  that  takes  place  before  that  particu- 
l;u"  effect  concerning  which  the  question  is  put, 
is  perfectly  satisfied,  for  the  time,  with  the 
acquisition  which  he  has  made,  and  thinks, 
that  he  now  knows  how  it  is  that  we  hear 
and  sec.  To  know  why  a  succession  of  events 
takes  jilace,  is  thus  at  length  conceived  by  us, 
to  be  the  same  thing,  as  to  know  some  other 
changes,  or  series  of  changes,  which  take  jilace 
between  them  ;  and,  w  ith  this  oj)inion,  as  to 
the  necessary  i)rescnce  of  some;  intervening 
and  connec'ting  link,  it  is  very  natural,  that, 
when  we  can  no  longer  stiite  or  imagine  any 
thing  which  intervenes,  we  should  feel  as  if 
the  se(|uence  itself  were  less  intelligible ;  though 
unquestionably,  when  we  can  state  some  in- 
tervening circumstance,  we  have  merely  found 
a  new  antecedent  in  the  train  of  jjhysical 
events,  so  as  to  have  now  two  antecedents 
and  consequents,  instead  of  one  simple  ante- 
cedent and  e<)ns(H|uent,  and  have  thus  only 
douhlcd  our  sujiposi'd  mystery,  instead  of  re- 
moving it. 

Since  it  does  appear  to  us,  however,  to 
remove  the  very  mystery  which  it  doubles,  it 
is  the  same  thing,  with  respect  to  our  general 
practice  of  ])hiloso])hizing,  as  if  it  did  remove 
it.  If  we  sui)i)ose  the  intervention  of  some 
unknown  cause,  in  every  i)h('ii(iiMenon  whi.'h 
we  ])erceive,  we  must  be  equally  desirous  of 
discovering  that  unknown  cause,  which  we 
suppose  to  be  intermediate  ;  and,  when  this 
is  not  easilydiscoverable,  we  must  feel  a  strong 
tendency  to  divine  what  it  is,  and  to  acquiesce, 
more  readily  than  we  should  otliei  wise  have 
done,  in  the  certainty  of  what  we  have  only 
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imagined ;  always,  of  course,  imagining  the 
cause,  which  seems  to  have  most  analogy  to 
the  obsened  effect. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  that  illasion,  from 
■which  the  love  of  h^-pothesis  flows, — as  seeni- 
mg,  by  the  inten-ention  of  a  new  antecedent, 
to  render  more  intelligible  the  sequences  of 
events  that  are  ob\iously  before  us, — though 
all  which  is  truly  done,  is  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  antecedents  ;  and,  therefore,  to  double 
instead  of  removing  the  difficulty  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  involved  in  the  consideration  of 
a  simple  sequence  of  events.  A  stone  tends 
to  the  ground  :  that  it  should  have  this  ten- 
dency, in  consequence  of  the  mere  presence 
of  the  earth,  appears  to  us  most  wonderful ; 
and  we  think,  that  it  would  be  much  less 
wonderful,  if  we  could  discover  the  presence, 
though  it  were  the  mere  presence,  of  some- 
thing else.  We  therefore,  in  our  mind,  run 
over  every  circumstance  analogous,  to  disco- 
ver something  which  we  may  consider  as  pre- 
sent, that  may  represent  to  our  imagination 
the  cause  which  we  seek.  The  effect  of  im- 
pulse, in  producing  motion,  we  know  by  con- 
stant experience  ;  and,  as  the  motion  wliich 
it  produces,  in  a  particular  direction,  seems 
analogous  to  the  motion  of  the  stone  in  its 
particular  direction,  we  conceive,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  a  stone,  in  its  fall  to  the  earth,  is  ren- 
dered more  intelligible,  by  the  imagined  inter- 
vention of  some  impelhng  body.  The  circum- 
stances which  we  observe,  however,  are  mani- 
festly mconsistent  mth  the  supposition  of  the 
impulse  of  any  very  gross  matter.  The  ana- 
logies of  gross  matter  are  accordingly  excluded 
from  our  thoughts,  and  we  suppose  the  im- 
pulse to  proceed  from  some  very  subtile  fluid, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  ether,  or  any 
other  name,  which  we  may  choose  to  invent 
for  it.  The  hj-pothesis  is  founded,  you  will 
obser^-e,  on  the  mere  analogy  of  another  spe- 
cies of  motion,  and  which  would  account  for 
grantation  by  the  impulse  of  some  fine  fluid. 
It  is  endent.  that  there  may  be,  in  this  way, 
as  many  hj-potheses  to  explain  a  single  fact, 
as  there  have  been  circumstances  analogous 
observ^ed  in  aU  the  various  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. Accordingly,  another  set  of  philoso- 
phers, instead  of  explaining  gra\itation  by  the 
analogy  of  impulse,  have  had  recourse  to  ano- 
ther analogy,  still  more  intimately  familiar  to 
us — that  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  We  are 
able  to  move  our  limbs  by  our  mere  volition. 
The  mind,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  can  produce 
motion  in  matter  ;  and  it  is  hence  some  in- 
terposed spiritual  agent,  which  produces  all 
the  phenomena  of  gra\-itation.  Every  orb,  in 
its  revolution  on  its  axis,  or  in  its  great  jour- 
ney through  the  heavens,  has,  according  to  this 
system  of  philosophical  mythology,  some  pe- 
culiar genius,  or  directing  spirit,  that  regulates 
its  course,  in  the  same  manner  as,  of  old,  the 
imiverse  itself  was  considered  as  one  enormous 
ania.al,  performing  its  various  movements  by 


its  o^vn  -N-ital  energies.  It  is  the  influence  of 
this  analogy  of  our  own  muscular  motions,  as 
obedient  to  our  volition,  together  with  the  mis- 
taken behef  of  adding  greater  honour  to  the 
divine  Omnipotent,  which  has  led  a  very  large 
class  of  philosophers  to  ascribe  everj'  change 
in  the  univei"se,  material  or  intellectual,  not  to 
the  original  foresight  and  an-angement  merely, 
— the  irresistible  evidence  of  which  even  the 
impiety,  that  professes  to  question  it,  must 
secretly  admit, — but  to  the  direct  operation 
of  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  world  : 

"  The  mighty  Hand, 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  ihe  silent  spheres, 
A\'orks  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  streaming  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  spring ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth  ; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves. 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life."  * 

So  prone  is  the  mind  to  complicate  every 
phenomenon  by  the  insertion  of  imagined 
causes,  in  the  simple  sequences  of  physical 
events,  that  one  hj-pothesis  may  often  be  said 
to  involve  in  it  many  other  h^-potheses,  invent- 
ed for  the  explanation  of  that  very  phenome- 
non, which  is  adduced  in  ex7)lanation  of  an- 
other phenomenon,  as  simple  as  itself.  The 
production  of  muscular  motion  by  the  will, 
which  is  the  source  of  the  hj-pothesis  of  direct 
spiritual  agency,  in  every  production  of  motion 
or  change  in  the  universe,  has  itself  given 
occasion  to  innumerable  speculations  of  this 
kind.  Indeed,  on  no  subject  has  the  imagi- 
nation been  more  fruitful  of  fancies,  that  have 
been  strangely  given  to  the  ■world  under  the 
name  of  philosophy.  Though  you  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  minute 
nomenclature  of  anatomy,  you  yet  all  know 
that  there  are  parts  termed  muscles,  and 
other  parts  termed  nerves,  and  that  it  is  by 
the  contraction  of  oiu-  muscles  that  oiu"  limbs 
are  moved.  The  ner\-es,  distributed  to  the 
different  muscles,  are  evidently  instrumental 
to  their  contraction  ;  since  the  destruction  of 
the  nen-e  puts  an  end  to  the  voluntary'  con- 
traction of  the  muscle,  and  consequently  to 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  limb.  But  what 
is  the  influence  that  is  propagated  along  the 
nen-e,  and  in  what  manner  is  it  propagated  ? 
For  explaining  this  most  familial-  of  all  phe- 
nomena, there  is  scarcely  any  class  of  pheno- 
mena in  nature,  to  the  analogy  of  which  re- 
course has  not  been  had, — the  vibration  of 
musical  chords, — the  coiling  or  uncoiling  of 
springs, — the  motion  of  elastic  fluids, — elec- 
tricit}-,  magnetism,  galvanism  ; — and  the  re- 
sult of  so  many  hypotheses, — after  all  the  la- 
bour of  stri\-ing  to  adapt  them  to  the  jjheno- 
mena,  and  the  still  greater  labour  of  stri\-ing 
to  prove  them   exactly  adapted,  when  they 


»  Thomson's  Hymn  to  the  Seasons,  29—35. 
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were  far  from  beiiitr  so — lias  been  the  return 
to  the  simple  fact,  that  muj^L-ular  motion  fol- 
lows a  certain  state  of  the  nerve  ;  in  the  same 
manner,  sls  the  result  of  ail  the  similar  labour 
that  has  been  emj)loyo(i  to  account,  as  it  has 
been  termed,  for  gravitation,  has  been  a  re- 
turn to  the  simple  fact,  that,  at  all  visible  dis- 
tances obser\'ed,  the  bodies  in  nature  tend 
toward  each  other. 

The  mere  seijuence  of  one  event  after 
another  event,  is,  however,  too  easily  con- 
ceived, and  has  too  little  in  it  of  that  compli- 
cation, which  at  once  busies  and  delights  us, 
to  allow  the  mind  to  rest  in  it  long.  It  must 
for  ever  have  something  to  disentangle,  and, 
therefore,  something  which  is  j)er])le.\ed  ;  for 
such  is  the  strange  nature  of  man,  that  the 
simplicity  of  truth,  which  might  seem  to  be 
its  essential  charm,  and  which  renders  it 
doubly  valuable,  in  relation  to  the  weakness 
of  his  faculties,  is  the  very  circumstance  that 
renders  it  least  attractive  to  him  ;  and  though, 
in  his  analysis  of  evciy  thing  that  is  compound 
ill  matter,  or  involved  in  thought,  he  constant- 
ly flatters  himself,  that  it  is  this  very  simplici- 
ty, which  he  loves  and  seeks,  he  yet,  when  he 
arrives  at  absolute  simplicity,  feels  an  e(pial 
tendency,  to  turn  away  from  it,  and  gladly 
prefers  to  it  any  thing  that  is  more  iiiysteri- 
ous,  merely  because  it  is  mysterious.  "  I  am 
persuaded,"  said  one,  who  knew  our  nature 
well,  "  that,  if  the  majority  of  mankijid  could 
be  made  to  see  the  order  of  the  universe, 
such  iis  it  is,  as  they  woukl  not  remark  in  it 
any  virtues  attached  to  certain  numbers,  nor 
any  properties  inherent  in  certain  planets,  nor 
fatalities  in  certain  times  and  revolutions  of 
these,  they  would  not  be  able  to  restrain 
themselves,  on  the  sight  of  this  admirable  re- 
gularity and  beauty,  from  crying  out  with  as- 
tonishment. What !  is  this  all  ?" 

For  the  fidelity  of  this  picture,  in  which 
Fontenelle  has  so  justly  represented  one  of 
the  common  weaknesses  of  our  intellectual 
nature,  wc  iinfortuiiatcly  need  not  refer  to 
the  majority  of  mankind  alone,  to  whom,  it 
may  be  said,  almost  with  equal  truth,  that 
every  thing  is  wonderful,  and  that  nothing  is 
wonderful.  The  feeling  which  it  describes 
exists  even  in  the  most  philoso])hic  mind,  and 
had  certainly  no  inconsiderable  inlluence  even 
on  that  mind  which  described  it  so  truly,  when 
it  employed  all  its  great  powers,  in  still  striv- 
ing to  su])port  the  cumbrous  system  of  the 
t-'or/i(T.<!,ag-ai list  the  sim|)le  theory  of  attraction. 
Even  Newton  Irimself,  whose  transcendent  in- 
tellect Wits  so  well  fitted  to  perceive  the  sub- 
limity, which  sim])licity  adds  to  every  thing 
that  is  truly  great  in  itself,  yet  showed,  by  his 
query  with  respect  to  the  agency  of  ether,  that 
he  was  not  absolutely  exempt  from  that  human 
infirmity  of  which  I  sjieak  ;  and  though  ])hi- 
losophers  may  now  be  considered  asalniost  un- 
animous with  respect  to  gravitation,  in  t-onsid- 
cring  it  as  the  mere  tendency  of  bodies  tow  aids 


each  other,  we  yet,  in  admiring  this  tendency 
which  we  perceive,  feel  some  reluctance  to 
admit  a  mere  fact,  that  presents  itself  so  sim- 
ply to  our  conception,  and  would  be  better 
l)leased,  if  any  other  mode  could  be  ])ointi'<l 
out,  by  which,  with  some  decent  api)caraTice 
of  reason  on  its  side,  the  same  eflect  could 
seem  to  be  brought  about,  by  a  natural  aj)- 

,  paratus,  better  suited  to  gratify  our  passion  for 
the  complicated  and  the  wonderful.  Though 
the  theoiy  of  vortices  can  scarcely  be  said  now 
to  have  any  lingering  defender  left,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency,  and  a  tendency  which  re- 
quires all  our  philosophy  to  repress  it,  to  re- 
lapse into  the  supposition  of  a  great  etheresd 
fluid,  by  the  immense  ocean,  or  immense 
streams,  of  which  the  phenomenon  now  as- 
cribed to  gravitation,  may  be  ex])lained,  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  fill  the  whole  bound- 
less void  of  the  universe  with  an  infinite  pro- 
fusion of  this  invisible  matter,  merely  that  we 
may  think,  with  more  comfort,  that  we  know 
how  a  feather  falls  to  the  _gi-ound  ;  though  the 
fall  of  the  feather,  after  this  magnificent  cost 

I  of  contrivance,  would  still  be  as  truly  iiiex])li' 
cable  as  at  present ;  and  though  many  other 
difllculties  must,  in  that  case,  be  admitted  in 
addition.  It  is  only  in  geometry,  that  -.ve 
readily  allow  a  straight  line  to  be  the  shc.test 
that  can  be  drawn  bet^^•een  any  two  points. 
In  the  physics  of  mind,  or  of  matter,  we  aiv 
far  from  allowing  this.  We  prefer  to  it  al- 
most any  curve  that  is  presented  (o  us  by 
othei^s,  and,  without  all  doubt,  any  curve 
which  we  have  described  ourselves  ;  and  we 

j  boldly  maintain,  and,  which  is  yet  more,  fairly 
believe,  that  we  have  found  out  a.  shorter  road, 
merely  because,  in  our  philosojjhical  j)erc- 
grination,  we  have  chosen  to  journey  many 
miles  about,  and,  in  our  di'light  of  gazing  on 
new  objects,  have  never  thought  of  measming 
the  ground  which  we  have  trod. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  simj)U;  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents which  nature;  exhibits,  it  is  not  the 
mere  complication  of  these,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  intervening  substances  or  events, 
which  obtains  from  the  mind  so  ready  an 
adoption  of  hypotheses.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  sort  of  false  simplification  in  the  in- 
troduction of  hypotheses,  which  itself  aids  tiie 
illusion  oft  he  mystery.  I  term  the  simplifi- 
cation false,  because  it  is  not  in  the  pheno- 
mena themselves,  but  in  our  mode  of  con- 
ceiving them.  It  is  certainly  far  more  simple, 
in  nature,  that  bodies  should  have  a  tendency 
toward  each  other,  than  that  there  should  be 
oceans  of  a  subtile  fluid,  circulating  around 
them,  in  vortices,  or  streams  of  such  a  fluid, 
])rq)ected  continually  on  them  from  some  un- 
known somce,  merely  to  jiroduce  the  same 
exact  motions,  which  would  be  the  result  of 
the  reciiirocal  tendency  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves. ]>ut  the  inter])osition  of  all  this  im- 
mensity of  matter,  to  account  for  the  full  of 
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a  leather  or  rain-drop,  cumbrous  as  the  con- 
trisance  must  be  allowed  to  be,  is  yet,  in  one 
respect,  more  simple  to  our  conception  ;  be- 
cause, instead  of  two  classes  of  phenomena, 
those  of  gra\itation  and  of  impulse,  we  have, 
in  referring  all  to  impulse,  only  one  jreneral 
class.  Man  loves  what  is  simple  much,  but 
he  loves  what  is  mysterious  more ;  and  a 
mighty  ocean  of  ether,  operating  imisibly  in 
all  the  \isible  phenomena  of  the  universe,  has 
thus  a  sort  of  double  charm,  by  uniting  the 
false  simplicity,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  with 
abmidance  of  real  mystery.  This  mixtiu^e  of 
the  simple  and  the  mysterious,  is,  in  some 
measure,  like  the  mixture  of  uniformity  with 
diversity,  that  is  so  delightful  in  works  of  art. 
However  pleasing  objects  may  separately  be, 
we  are  soon  wearied  with  wandering  over  them, 
when,  from  their  extreme  irregularity,  we  can- 
not group  them  in  any  distinct  assemblage,  or 
discover  some  slight  relation  of  parts  to  the 
whole  ;  and  we  are  still  sooner,  and  more 
painfully  fatigued,  when  every  object  which 
we  see  is  in  exact  sjTnmetry  with  some  other 
object.  In  hke  manner,  the  mind  would  be 
perplexed  and  oppressed,  if  it  were  to  con- 
ceive a  great  multitude  of  objects  or  circum- 
stances, concurring  in  the  production  of  one 
observ^ed  event.  But  it  feels  a  sort  of  dis- 
satisfaction also,  when  the  sequences  of  events 
which  it  observes,  are  reduced  to  the  mere 
antecedents  and  consequents  of  which  they 
consist,  and  must  have  a  little  more  complica- 
tion to  flatter  it  with  the  belief,  that  it  has 
leamed  something  which  it  is  important  to 
have  learned.  To  know  that  a  withered  leaf 
falls  to  the  ground,  is  to  know,  what  the  very 
\'ulgar  know,  as  well  as  ourselves ;  but  an 
ocean  of  ether  whirling  it  dowTiward,  is  some- 
thing of  which  the  \Tilgar  have  no  conception, 
and  gives  a  kind  of  mysterious  magnificence 
to  a  very  simple  event,  which  makes  us  think, 
that  our  knowledge  is  greater,  because  we 
nave  given,  in  our  imagination,  a  sort  of  cum- 
brous magnitude  to  the  phenomenon  itself. 

That  hj-potheses,  in  that  wide  sense  of  the 
word  which  implies  every  thing  conjectural, 
are  without  use  in  philosophy,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  affirm,  since  every  mquixy  may,  in 
that  wide  sense,  be  said  to  pre-suppose  them, 
and  must  always  pre-suppose  them  if  the  in- 
quiiy  have  any  object.  They  are  of  use,  how- 
ever, not  as  superseding  investigation,  but  as 
directing  investigation  to  certain  objects, — 
not  as  telling  us  what  we  are  to  believe,  but 
as  pointing  out  to  us  what  we  are  to  endeav- 
our to  ascertain.  An  hj-pothesis,  in  this  \\e\v 
of  it,  is  noth?ng  more  than  a  reason  for  mak- 
ing one  experiment  or  observation  rather  than 
another  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that,  without  some 
reason  of  this  kind,  as  experiments  and  ob- 
serrations  are  almost  infinite,  inquiry  would 
be  altogether  profitless.  To  make  experi- 
ments at  random,  is  not  to  philosophize  ;  it 
becomes  philosophy,  oiJy  when  the  experi- 


'  mentsaremade  with  a  certain  view;  and  to  make 
j  them,  with  any  particular  view,  is  to  sup])osethe 
I  presence  of  something,  the  operation  of  which 
I  they  will  tend  either  to  prove  or  disprove,  ^^^len 
I  Torricelh,  for  example, — proceeding  on  the  ob- 
servation previously  made,  by  Galileo,  with  re- 
spect to  the  hmited  height  to  which  water  could 
be  made  to  rise  in  a  pump, — that  memorable  ob- 
servation, which  demonstrated,  at  last,  after 
so  many  ages  of  error,  what  ought  not  for  a 
single  moment  to  have  required  to  be  demon- 
strated, the  absurdity  of  the  horror  of  a  void 
ascribed  to  nature  ;  when,  proceeding  on  this 
memorable  observation,  Torricelli  made  his 
equally  memorable  experiment  with  respect 
to  the  height  of  the  column  of  mcrcur\-  sup- 
ported in  an  inverted  tube,  and  found,  on  com- 
parison of  their  specific  gravities,  the  columns 
of  mercury  and  water  to  be  exactly  equipon- 
derant, it  is  evident  that  he  was  led  to  the 
experiment  with  the  mercury  by  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  rise  of  fluids  in  vacuo  was  oc- 
casioned by  some  coimterpressure,  exactly 
equal  to  the  weight  supported,  and  that  the 
column  of  mercury,  therefore,  should  be  less 
in  height  than  the  column  of  water,  in  the 
exact  inverse  ratio  of  their  specific  gravities, 
by  which  the  counterpressure  was  to  be  sus- 
tained. To  conceive  the  air,  which  was  then 
universally  regarded  as  essentially  light,  to  be 
not  light  but  heavy,  so  as  to  press  on  the  fluid 
beneath,  was,  at  that  time,  to  make  as  bold  a 
supposition  as  could  be  made.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  temporary'  hv'pothesis,  even  when  it  led  to 
that  experimental  demonstration  of  the  fact, 
which  proved  it  for  ever  after  not  to  be  hy- 
pothetical. 

Aji  hv-pothesis,  then,  in  the  first  stage  of 
inquiry,  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  sound 
philosophy,  may  be  said  to  be  essential  to  it. 
But  it  is  essential  only  in  this  first  stage,  as 
suggesting  w-hat  is  aftenvards  to  be  verified 
or  disproved  ;  and,  when  the  experiments  or 
observations  to  which  it  directs  us  do  not  veri- 
fy it,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  entertained,  even  as 
an  hv'pothesis.  Ifwe  observe  a  phenomenon, 
which  we  never  have  observed  before,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  us,  not  to  think  of  the 
analogous  cases  which  we  may  have  seen ; 
since  they  are  suggested  by  a  principle  of  as- 
sociation, vv'hich  is  as  truly  a  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, as  the  senses  with  which  we  per- 
ceived the  phenomenon  itself ;  and,  if  any  of 
these  analogies  strike  us  as  remarkably  coinci- 
dent, it  is  equally  impossible  for  us  not  to  im- 
agine, that  the  cause,  which  w-e  knew  in  that 
former  instance,  may  also  be  present  in  this 
analogous  instance,  and  that  they  may,  there  ■ 
fore,  both  be  reduced  to  the  same  class.  To 
stop  here,  and,  from  this  mere  analog^',  to  in- 
fer positive  identity  of  the  causes,  and  to  fol- 
low out  the  possible  consequences,  in  in- 
numerable applications,  would  be  to  do,  as 
many  great  artists  in  systematizing  have  done. 
\V  liiit  a  philosopher,  of  sounder  views,  how 
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ever,  would  do,  in  such  a  case,  is  vcr)'  dilTiT-  ' 
ent.  He  would  assume,  indeed,  as  iiossible, 
or  perhaps  as  probable,  the  exi;«tence  of  the 
supposed  eausc.  15ut  he  would  assume  it, 
only  to  direct  his  examination  of  its  reality, 
by  iiivestipitin;^,  as  far  as  lie  was  able,  from 
past  experience,  what  the  circumstances  would 
have  been,  in  every  respect,  if  the  cause  sup- 
posed had  been  actually  present ;  and,  even 
if  these  were  all  found  to  be  exactly  coinci- 
dent, though  he  would  think  the  presence  of 
the  cause  more  probable,  he  would  be  very  far 
from  considerintj  it  as  certain,  and  would  still 
endeavour  to  lessen  the  chances  of  fallacy,  by 
watching  the  circumstances,  should  they  again 
recur,  and  varying  them,  by  experinient,  in 
every  possible  way. 

This  patience  and  caution,  however,  essen- 
tial ;is  they  are  to  just  philosojihizing,  require. 
It  must  be  confessed,  no  slight  efforts  of  self- 
denial,  but  of  a  self-denial  which  is  as  neces- 
sary to  intellectual  excellence,  as  the  various 
moral  species  of  self-denial  are  to  excellence  of 
virtue. 

"  Mr  Locke,  I  think,"  says  Dr  Reid, 
"  mentions  an  eminent  musician,  who  believ- 
ed that  God  created  the  world  in  six  day's,  and 
rested  the  seventh,  because  there  are  but  seven 
notes  in  nuisic.  I  myself,"  he  continues, 
"  knew  one  of  that  profession,  who  thought 
that  there  could  be  only  three  parts  in  har- 
mony, to  wit,  bass,  tenor,  and  treble  ;  because 
there  are  but  three  persons  in  the  Trinity."* 
The  minds  that  could  be  satisfied  with  an- 
alogies so  very  slight,  must,  indeed,  have  been 
little  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  philo- 
sophic inquiry ;  and  yet  how  many  systems 
have  been  advanced  in  ditTcrent  ages,  admired 
by  multitudes,  who  knew  them  only  by  name, 
and  still  more  revered  by  the  jjhilosojihers, 
who  gloried  in  adopting  them,  that  have  been 
founded  on  analogies  almost  as  slight. 

"  The  philosophers  who  form  hyjiothetical 
systems  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  its  most 
secret  laws,"  says  Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  live- 
ly similes,  "are  like  our  travellers  that  go 
to  Constantinople  ;  and  think  that  they  must 
tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  seraglio.  They 
pretend  to  know  every  thing  which  passes 
within  it;  the  whole  secret  history  of  the  Sul- 
fcm  and  his  favourites,  and  they  have  seen 
nothing  but  its  outside  walls." 

In  one  respect,  however,  philosophers,  in 
their  hypothetical  systems,  far  outdo  the  tra- 
vellers to  Constantinople.  They  not  merely 
tell  us  secrets- of  nature,  which  they  have  no 
opportunity  of  learning,  but  they  believe  the 
\cry  tales  of  their  own  fancy.  To  see  any 
unusual  phenomenon,  is  indeed,  to  wonder 
at  it,  at  first ;  but  to  explain  it,  is  almost  the 
very  next  step,  rciison  ser\'ing  rather  to  de- 


fend the  explanation,  when  it  is  made,  than 
to  assist  greatly  in  making  it ;  and  in  many 
cases,  each  philoso])her  has  his  separate  ex- 
planation, on  which  he  is  disjiosed  to  ])ut  as 
much  reliance,  as  on  the  certainty  of  the  fact 
itself,  not  abandoning  the  hyjiothesis,  even 
though  the  fact  should  ])iove  to  have  been 
ditferent,  but  making  it  bend,  with  a  happy 
pliability,  to  all  the  diversities  disct)vered,  so 
as  at  last,  perhaps,  to  account  for  circumstan- 
ces the  very  reverse  of  those  which  it  \\as 
originally  invented  to  explain.  "  I  have 
heard,"  says  Cpndillac,  "of  a  philosoi)her 
who  had  the  happiness  of  thinking  that  he 
had  discovered  a  principle,  which  was  to  ex- 
l)lain  all  the  wonderful  ])henomena  of  chymis- 
tiy ;  and  who,  in  the  ardour  of  his  selt'-coii- 
gratulation,  hastened  to  coinmunicate  his  dis- 
covery to  a  skilful  chymist.  The  chymist  had 
the  kindness  to  listen  to  him,  and  then  calmly 
told  him,  that  there  was  but  one  unfortunate 
(^ircnnistance  f(M'  his  discovery,  which  ^^ils, 
that  the  chymical  f  icts  were  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  what  he  had  supposed.  Well,  then, 
said  the  philosopher,  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
me  what  they  are,  that  1  may  explain  them  by 
my  system."  *  To  those  who  know  that  fond- 
ness for  conjecture,  which  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  a  sort  of  intellectual  a))))etite,  there  is 
nothing  in  all  the  wonders  which  Swift  tells 
us  of  his  fabled  Houynhnhms,  that  marks 
them  more  strongly  as  a  different  race  from 
mankind,  than  the  toUil  absence  of  h}'pothe- 
sis  from  their  systems  of  knowledge. 

"  I  remember,  "  says  Gulliver,  "  it  was 
with  extreme  difliculty  that  I  coulil  bring  my 
master  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  opinion,  or  how  a  point  could  be  dispu- 
table ;  because  reason  taught  us  to  allirni  or 
deny  onlij  when  wc  are  certain ;  and  beyond 
our  knowledge  we  cannot  do  either.  So  that 
controversies,  wranglings,  disputes,  and  pos- 
itiveness,  in  false  or  dubious  propositions,  are 
evils  unknown  among  the  Houynhnhms.  In 
the  like  manner,  when  I  used  to  exi)lain  to 
him  our  several  systems  of  natural  jihiloso- 
phy,  he  would  laugh,  that  a  creature,  pre- 
tending to  reason,  should  value  itself  upon 
the  knowledge  of  other  peoj)le's  conjectures, 
and  in  things,  where  that  knowledge,  if  it 
were  certain,  could  be  of  no  use.  ^^  herein 
he  agreed  entirely  with  the  sentiments  of  So- 
crates, as  Plato  delivers  them,  which  I  men- 
tion as  the  highest  honour  I  can  do  to  that 
prince;  of  ])hiloso])hers.  I  have  often  since 
reflected  what  destruction  such  a  doctrine 
would  make  in  the  liliraries  of  Europe,  and 
how  many  paths  to  fame  would  then  be  shut 
up  in  the  learned  world. "f 

While  I  wish  to  caution  you  against  a  fond- 
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r.ess  for  h}T)othcses,   by   showing  you,   not 
merely  that  they  ai'e  hable  to  error, — for  in- 
quiiy,  of  every  kind,  must  be  so  in  some  de- 
gree,— but  that,  in  truth,  they  leave  the  real 
difficulty  of  the  succession  of  the  observed 
consequent   to    the  observed   antecedent  as 
great  as  before,  and  only  add,  to  the  suppo- 
sed difficulty  of  ex])laining  one  sequence,  the 
necessity  of  explaining    a   sequence   additi- 
onal,— I  must  remark,  at  the  same  time,  that 
what  is  commonly  termed  theory,  m  opposi- 
tion to  hyi)othesis,  is  far  from  being  so  ditfer- 
ent  from  it  as  is  commonly    represented,  at 
least  in  the  very  wide  application  which  is 
usually  made  of  it.   We  are  told,  by  those  who 
lay  down  rules  of  philosophizing,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  philosophy  is,  to  observe  particulars, 
and,  from  these,  to  frame  general  laws,  whicli 
may  again  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of 
particulars  ;  and  the  view  which  is  thus  given 
of  the  real  province  of  philosophy  is  undoubt- 
edly a  just  one  ;  but  there  is  an  ambiguity  in 
the  language  which  may  deceive  you,  and  with 
respect  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  be  on  your  guard.  If,  by  the  term  gene- 
ral law,  be  meant  the  agreement  in  some  com- 
mon circumstances  of  a  number  of  events  ob- 
served, there  can  be  no  question  that  we  pro- 
ceed safely  in  framing  it,  and  that  what  we 
have  already  found  in  a  number  of  events, 
must  be  applicable  to  that  number  of  events ; 
in  the  same  manner,  as,  after  combining  in 
the  term  animal  the  circumstances  in  which  a 
dog,  a  horse,  a  sheep,  agree,  we  cannot  err  in 
applying  the  term  animal  to  a  dog,  a  horse,  a 
sheep.     But  the  only  particulars  to  which,  in 
this  case,  we  can,  with  perfect  confidence,  ap- 
ply a  general  law,  are  the  very  particulars  that 
have  been  before  obser^'ed  by  us.     If  it  be 
imderstood  as  more  general  than  the  circum- 
stances observed,  and,  therefore,  capable  of 
being  apphed  with  perfect  certainty  to  the  ex- 
planation of  new  phenomena,  we  evidently,  to 
the  extent  in  which  the  general  law  is  applied 
beyond  the  circumstances  observed,  proceed 
on   mere   supposition,  as  truly  as  in  any  hy- 
pothesis which  we  could  have  framed ;  and 
though    the    supposition  may  be   more  and 
more  certain,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
cases  thus  generahzed,  and  the  absence  of  any 
circumstance  which  can  be  supposed,  in  the 
new  case,  to  be  inconsistent  with  it,  it  never 
can  amount  to  actual  certainty.     Let  us  take, 
for  example,  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  of 
this  sort.     That  bodies  tend  to  each  other,  in 
all  circmnstances,  with  a  force  increasing  di- 
rectly as  their  quantities,  and  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  their  distances,  may  seem  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  indeed,  from  the  in- 
numerable facts  obseiTcd  on  our  own  globe, 
and  in  the  magnificent  extent  of  the  planetary 
movements  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  cer- 
tain at  all  distances,  in  which  we  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  observation,  as 
it  seems  to  be  verified  in  the  heights  of  our 


atmosphere,  and  in  the  distances  of  the  plan- 
ets, in  their  orbits,  from  the  sun,  and  from 
each  other.     It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
refer,  for  possible  exceptions,  to  spaces  that 
are   beyond  our  observation  ;    since,  on  the 
surface  of  om*  own  earth,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  law  does  not  hold  univer- 
sally.    Every  quiescent  mass  that  is  capable 
of  greater  compression,  and  of  which  the  par- 
ticles, therefore,  before  that  compression,  are 
not  in  absolute  contact,   shows    sufficiently, 
that  the  principle  of  attraction,  which,  of  it- 
self, would  have  brought  them  into  actual  eon- 
tact,  must  have  ceased  to  operate,  while  there 
was  still  a  space  between  the  particles  that 
would  have  allowed  its  free  operation  ;  and, 
in  the  phenomena  of  elasticity,  and  impulse  in 
general,  it  has  not  merely  ceased,  but  is  ac- 
tually reversed  ;  the  bodies  which,  at  all  ^^si- 
ble  distances,  exhibited  a  reciprocal  attraction, 
now  exhibiting  a  reciprocal  repulsion,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  mutually  fly  off,  as 
readily  as  they  before  approached  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  tendency  of  bodies  to  each  other  be- 
ing converted  into  a  tendency  from  each  other, 
by  a  mere  change  of  distance,  so  slight  as  to 
be  almost   inappreciable.     When  a  ball  re- 
bounds from  the  earth  toward  which  it  moved 
rapidly  before,  and  the  gravitating  tendency  is 
thus  evidently  reversed,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  foreign  force,  what  eye,  though  it 
be  aided  by  all  the  nicest  apparatus  of  optical 
art,  can  discover  the  lines  which  separate  those 
infinitesimal  differences  of  proximity,  at  which 
the  particles  of  the  ball  still  continue  to  gravi- 
tate toward  the  earth,  and  are  afterwards  dri- 
ven from  it  in  an  opposite  direction  ;   yet  the 
phenomenon  itself  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that 
in  these  spaces,  which  seem,  to  our  organs  of 
sense,  so  completely  the  same,  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  us  to  distinguish  them, 
the  reciprocal  tendencies  of  the  particles  of 
the  ball  and  of  the  earth  are  as  truly  ojjposite, 
as  if  the  laws  of  gi-avitation  had,  at  the  mo- 
ment at  which  the  rebound  begins,  been  re- 
versed through  the  whole  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a 
more  striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  extending, 
with  too  great  certaintj',  a  general  law,  thaii 
this  instant  conversion  of  attraction  into  re- 
pulsion, without  the  addition  of  any  new  bo- 
dies, without  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  themselves,  and  with  a  change  of  their 
circumstances  so  very  slight,  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely indistinguishable,  but  for  the  0})posite 
motions  that  result  from  it.  After  observing 
the  gravity  of  bodies,  at  all  heights  of  our  at- 
mosphere, and  extending  our  survey  through 
the  wide  spaces  of  oiu-  solar  system, — com- 
puting the  tendency  of  the  planets  to  the  sun, 
and  their  disturbing  forces,  as  they  operate  on 
each  other, — and  finding  the  resulting  motions 
exactly  to  correspond  with  those  which  we 
had  Rredicted  by  theory ; — ifi  these  i-ircum- 
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srJiiHH's,  iiUor  an  cxamiii.ition  so  extensive,  if 
ve   had  allirinotl,  as  a  universal  law  of  mat- 
ter, that,  at  all  distances,  liodies  tend  toward 
each   other,   wo  should  have  eonsidered  the 
widenoss  of  the  induction  as  justifying  the  af- 
firmation ;  and  yet,  even  in  this  case,  we  find, 
on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  in  the  mutual  shocks 
of  bodies,  and   in   their  ver)-  rest,   sullicient 
evidence,  that,  in  niakini;  the  universal  allir- 
niation,  we  should  have  reasoned  falsely,  '''licre 
is  no  theor)-,  then,  which,  if  ai)[)!ied  to  the  ex- 
))lHnation  of  new  phenomena,  is  not,  to  a  cer- 
tain dejn"ce,  conjectural ;  because  it  must  jiro- 
cecd  on  the  su])position,  that  what  was  true 
in  certain  circumstances,  is  true  also  in  circum- 
Btances  that  have  not  been  observed.      It  ad- 
mits of  certainty,  only  when  it  is  applied  to 
the  very  substances  observed — in  the  very  cir- 
cumstances observed ;  in  which  case,  it  may 
be  strictly  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
application  of  a  general  term  to  the  particulars, 
which  we  have  before  agreed  to  comprehend 
in  it.    Whatever  is  more  than  this  is  truly  hy- 
pothetical ;  the  difference  being,  that  we  com- 
monly give  the  name  of  h)-pothesis  to  cases, 
in  which  we  sujipose  the  intervention  of  some 
substance,  of  the  existence  of  which,  as  ])re- 
sent  in  the  phenomenon,  we  have  no  direct 
l)roof,  or  of  some  additional  quiility  of  a  sub- 
stance before  unobsen'ed ;  and  the  name  of 
theory  to  cases,  which  do  not  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  any  substance  that  is  not  actually 
observed,  or  of  any  quality  that  has  not  been 
actually  observed,  but  merely  the  continuance, 
in  certiiin  new  circumstances,  of  tendencies 
observed  in  other  circumstances.     Thus,  if 
a  ])lanet   were  discovered  revolving   in   the 
space  which  separates  the  orbits  of  any  two 
planets  at  present  known,  were  we  to  sujiposc 
of  matter,  in  this  new  situation,  that  it  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  exact  law  of  gravita- 
tion, to  which  the  other  planets  were  known 
to  be  subject,  and  to  predict  its  place  in  the 
heavens,  at  any  time,  according  to  this   law, 
we  should  be  said  to  form  a  theory  of  its  mo- 
tions ;  as  we  should  not  tiike  for  granted,  any 
new  quality  of  a  substance,  or  the  existence 
of  any  substance,  which  was  not  evidently  pre- 
sent, but  only  of  tendencies  obser\-ed  before 
in  other  circumstances  ;  analogous  indeed,  but 
not  absolutely  the  same.     We  should  be  said 
to  form  an  hypothesis  on  the  subject,  if,  mak- 
ing the  same  i)rediction,  as  to  its  motions,  and 
jilacc  in  the  heavens,  at  any  given  tune,  we 
were  to  ascribe  the  centripetiil  tendency,  which 
confines  it  within  its  orbit,  to  the  impulse  of 
ether,  or  to  aity  other  mechanical  cause.   The 
terms,  however,  I  must  confess,  though  the 
distinction  which  I  have  now  stated  would  be, 
in  all  cases,  a  very  cf)nvcnient  one,  are  used 
very  loosely,  not  in  conversation  merely,  but 
in  the  writings  of  philosophers  ;  an  hy])Othesis 
often  meaning  nothing  more  than  a  theory,  to 
which  we  have  not  given  our  assent, — and  a 
thcor)',  an  h)'i)othesis  which  we  have  adopted, 


or  still  more,  one  which  we  have  formed  our- 
selves. 

A  theory,  then,  even  in  that  best  sense,  to 
which  I  wish  it  accur.itely  confined,  as  often 
as  it  ventures  a  single  hair-breadth  beyond 
the  line  of  former  observation,  may  be  wrong, 
as  an  hj-jiothesis  may  be  wrong.  But,  in  a 
theory,  in  this  sense  of  it,  there  lu-e  both  less 
risk  of  error,  and  less  extensive  evil  from  er- 
ror, than  in  an  hyjiothesis.  There  is  less  risk 
of  error,  because  we  speak  only  of  the  i)ro- 
perties  of  bodies,  that  must  be  allowed  actual- 
ly to  exist ;  and  the  evil  of  error  is,  for  the 
same  reason,  less  extensive,  since  it  must  be 
confined  to  this  single  point ;  whereas,  if  we 
were  to  imagine  falsely  the  presence  of  some 
third  substance,  our  supposition  might  involve 
as  many  errors,  as  that  substiince  has  quali- 
ties ;  since  we  should  be  led  to  suppose,  and 
expect,  some  or  all  of  the  other  consequences, 
which  usually  attend  it  when  really  present. 

The  practicid  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
all  this  very  long  discussion,  is,  that  we  should 
use  hj-potheses  to  suggest  and  direct  inquir)% 
not  to  terminate  or  supersede  it ;  and  that,  in 
theorizing, — as  the  chance  of  error,  in  the  ap- 
l)lication  of  a  general  law,  diminishes,  in  i)ro- 
jjortion  to  the  number  of  analogous  cases,  in 
which  it  is  observed  to  hold, — we  should  not 
form  any  general  proposition,  till  after  as  wide 
an  induction  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make ; 
and,  in  the  subsequent  application  of  it  to  par- 
ticulars, should  never  content  ourselves,  in  any 
new  circumstances,  with  the  mere  probability, 
however  high,  which  this  application  of  it  af- 
fords ;  while  it  is  possible  for  us  to  verify,  or 
disprove  it,  by  actual  experiment. 


LECTURE  IX. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOUR  PRECEDING  LEC- 
TURES ;  AND  APPLICATION  OF  THE  LAWS  OF 
PHYSICAL  INQUHIY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  MIND, 
COMMENCED. 

For  several  Lectures,  Gentlemen,  we  have 
been  employed  in  considering  the  objects  that 
are  to  be  had  in  view,  in  Physical  Inquii7  in 
general,  a  clear  conee])tion  of  which  seems  to 
mc  as  essential  to  the  I'tiilosophy  of  Mind,  as 
to  the  Philoso])hy  of  Matter.  I  should  now 
l)rocecd  to  ajjply  these  gcnend  remarks  more 
])articulaily  to  our  own  science ;  but,  before 
doing  this,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  retrace 
slightly  our  steps  in  the  progress  already 
made. 

All  inquiry,  with  resjjcct  to  the  various  sub- 
stances in  nature,  we  have  seen,  must  regard 
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them  as  they  exist  in  space,  or  as  they  exist 
m  time  ;  the  inquiry,  in  the  one  case,  being 
into  their  composition, — the  inquiiy,  in  the 
other  case,  into  the  changes  which  they  exhi- 
bit The  first  of  these  views  we  found  to  be 
very  simple,  having,  for  its  object,  only  the 
discovery  of  what  is  actually  before  its  at  the 
moment, — which,  therefore,  if  we  had  been 
endowed  wth  senses  of  greater  delicacy  and 
acutcness,  we  might  have  known,  without  any 
inquiry  whatever.  It  is  the  investigation  of 
the  elements,  or  separate  bodies,  that  exist 
together,  in  the  substances  which  we  consid- 
ered, or  rather  that  constitute  the  substances 
which  we  considered,  by  occupying  the  space 
which  we  assign  to  the  one  imaginary  aggre- 
gate, and  are  regarded  by  us  as  one  substance, 
— not  from  any  absolute  unity  which  they  have 
in  nature,  since  the  elementary  atoms,  however 
continuous  or  near,  have  an  existence  as  tndy 
separate  and  independent  as  if  they  had  been 
created  at  the  distance  of  worlds ;  but  from 
a  unity,  that  is  relative  only  to  our  incapacity 
of  distinguishing  them  as  separate.  It  is  to 
the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  then,  that  this 
first  division  of  Physical  Inquiry  owes  its  or- 
igin ;  and  its  most  complete  results  could 
enable  us  to  discover  only,  what  has  been  be- 
fore our  eyes  from  the  moment  of  our  birth. 

The  second  division  of  inquirj', — that  which 
relates  to  the  successions  of  phenomena  in 
time, — ^we  found,  however,  to  have  a  different 
origin  ;  since  the  utmost  perfection  of  our  mere 
senses  could  show  us  only  what  is,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  perception,  not  what  has  been,  nor 
what  will  be ;  and  there  is  nothing,  in  any 
qualities  of  bodies  perceived  by  us,  which, 
without  experience,  could  enable  us  to  predict 
the  changes  that  are  to  occur  in  them.  The 
fomidation  of  all  inquiry,  with  respect  to  phe- 
nomena as  successive,  we  found  to  be  that 
most  important  law,  or  original  tendency,  of 
our  natiu^e,  in  consequence  of  which,  we  not 
merely  perceive  the  changes  exhibited  to  us 
at  one  paiticular  moment,  but,  from  this  per- 
ception, are  led  irresistibly  to  believe,  that  si- 
milar changes  have  constantly  taken  place,  in 
all  similar  circumstances,  and  will  constantly 
take  place,  as  often  as  the  future  circumstances 
shall  be  exactly  similar  to  the  present.  We 
hence  consider  events,  not  as  casually  antece- 
dent and  consequent,  but  as  invariably  ante- 
cedent and  consequent, — or,  in  other  words, 
as  causes  and  effects  ;  and  we  give  the  name 
of  power  to  this  permanent  relation  of  the 
invariable  antecedent  to  its  invariable  conse- 
quent The  powers  of  substances,  then, 
concerning  which  so  many  vague,  and  confu- 
sed, and  mysterious  notions  prevail,  are  only 
another  name  for  the  substances  themselves 
in  their  relation  to  other  substances, — not  any 
thing  separate  from  them  and  intermediate, — as 
the  form  of  a  body,  concerning  which  too,  for 
many  ages,  notions  as  vague  and  mysterious  pre- 
vailed, is  not  any  thing  different  from  the  body, 


but  is  only  the  body  itself,  considered  according 
to  the  relative  position  of  its  elements.  Form 
is  the  relation  of  immediate  proximity,  which 
bodies  bear  to  each  other  in  space  ;  power  is 
the  relation  of  immediate  and  uniform  proxi 
mity,  which  events  bear  to  each  other  in  time  ; 
and  the  relation,  far  from  being  different,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  when  applied  to  mat- 
ter and  to  spirit,  is  precisely  the  same  in  kind 
whether  the  events,  of  which  we  think,  be  ma- 
terial or  mental.  It  is  of  invariable  antece- 
dence that  we  speak  alike  in  both  cases,  and 
of  invariable  antecedence  only.  When  we  say 
that  a  magnet  has  the  power  of  attractmg  iron, 
we  mean  only,  that  a  magnet  cannot  be  brought 
near  iron,  \\'ithout  the  instant  motion  of  the 
iron  towards  it.  When  we  say,  in  treating 
of  mental  influence,  that  man  in  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  health,  and  when  free  from 
any  foreign  restraint,  has  the  power  of  mov- 
ing his  hand,  we  mean  only,  that,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  cannot  will  to  move  his  hand, 
without  its  consequent  motion.  When  we 
speak  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  of 
Beings, — who  is  the  fountain  of  all  power,  as 
he  is  the  fountain  of  all  existence, — we  mean 
only,  that  the  universe  arose  at  his  command, 
as  its  instant  consequence,  and  that  whatever 
he  wills  to  exist  or  perish,  exists,  or  is  no 
more. 

This  simple  view  of  power,  as  the  mere  an- 
tecedent substance  itself,  in  its  relation  to  its 
immediate  and  invariable  consequent,  with- 
out the  inter\-ention  of  any  mysterious  tie, — . 
since  there  surely  can  be  nothing  in  nature, 
but  all  the  substances  which  exist  in  nature, 
— it  was  necessary  to  illustrate,  at  great  length, 
in  consequence  of  the  verj'  false  notions  that 
are  generally,  or,  I  may  say,  universally  preva- 
lent on  the  subject.  The  illustration,  I  am 
aware,  must,  to  many  of  you,  have  appeared 
very  tedious,  and  a  suflRcient  exemphficatiou 
of  that  license  of  exhausting  occasionally  your 
attention,  and,  perhaps,  too,  your  patience,  of 
which  I  claimed  the  right  of  exercise,  when- 
ever it  should  appear  to  me  necessary,  to  make 
any  important,  but  abstract,  tnith  familiar  to 
your  mind.  I  shall  not  regret,  however,  any 
temporary  feehng  of  weariness  which  I  may 
have  occasioned,  by  dwelling  on  this  great 
fundamental  subject,  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  familiar  to  your  minds,  the  truth? 
which  I  wished  to  impress  on  them,  and  ha\(i 
freed  you  from  those  false  notions  of  occult 
and  unintelligible  agency  in  causes,  as  some- 
thing different  from  the  mere  causes  or  ante- 
cedents themselves,  which  appear  to  me  to 
have  retarded,  in  a  very  singular  degree,  the 
progress  of  philosophy, — not  merely,  by  ha- 
bituating the  mind  to  acquiesce  in  the  use  of 
language,  to  which  it  truly  affixes  no  meaning, 
though  even  this  evil  is  one  of  verj'  serious  in- 
jury in  its  general  effects, — but  by  misdirect- 
ing its  inquiries,  and  leading  it,  from  the  sim 
plicity  of  natiu-e,  in  which  every  glance  is  trutl| 
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and  overj'  stpp  is  procTcss;,  to  bewilder  itself, 
\\  ith  the  verbal  mysteries  of  the  schools,  where 
there  is  no  refreshment  of  tnith  to  the  eye, 
that  is  wearied  with  wanderinij  only  from  sha- 
dow to  shadow,  and  where  there  is  all  the  fa- 
ti^iue  of  continual  progress,  without  the  ad- 
vance of  a  single  steji. 

Even  those  philosophers,  who  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  ]ierceive,  that  man  can  never  dis- 
cover any  thing  in  the  plienomena  of  naiure, 
but  a  succession  of  events,  that  follow  each 
other  in  regular  series,  and  who,  accordingly, 
recommend  the  observation  and  arrangement 
of  these  regular  antecedents  and  consequents 
as  the  only  attainable  objects  of  philosophy, 
yet  found  this  very  advice,  on  the  distinction 
of  what  they  have  termed  efficient  causes,  as 
dillcrcnt  from  the  jihysical  causes,  or  simple 
antecedents,  to  which  they  advise  us  to  de- 
vote our  whole  attention.     There  are  certain 
secret  causes,  they  say,  continually  operating 
in  the  production  of  every  change  which  we 
observe,  and  causes  which  alone  deserve  the 
name  of  elVicient ;  but  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  careful  to  tell  us,  that,  although  these 
causes  are  constantly  operating  before  us,  and 
are  all  which  are  tmly  acting  before  us,  we 
nuist  not  hope  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
detect  one  of  them  ;  and,  indeed,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  every  attempt  to  discover  the  efficient 
eauses  of  phenomena, — repeated   in  endless 
varieties  of  precept  or  reproof, — is  the  found- 
ation of  all  their  rules  of  |)hil()soi)hizing;  as  if 
the  very  information, — that  what  we  are  to 
consider  exclusively,  in  the  jdicnomcna  of  na- 
ture, is  far  less  important,  than  what  we  are 
studiously  to  omit, — were  not,  of  itself,  more 
powerful,  in  stimulating  our  curiosity  to  at- 
tem])t  the  forbidden  search,  than  any  prohibi- 
tior  could  be  in  repressing  it.   "  I'elix  qui  po- 
tuit  rcrum  cognoscere  causas."     This  will  for 
ever  be  the  feeling  of  the  inquirer,  while  he 
thinks  that  there  are  any  causes,  more  than 
those,  which  he  hius  already  investig;ited.  Even 
Newton  himself,  that  sagest  of  obscrvcis  and 
reasoners,  who  could  say,  with  the  sim])licity 
of  i)ure  philosophy,  "  Ili/jmt/teses  nnti  Jinf/o," 
yet  showed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  one  of  the 
most  hypothetical  of  his  Queries,  that  he  was 
not  exempt  from  the  error  which  he  wished  to 
fliscourage — that  inordinate  love  of  the  un- 
known, which   must  always  lead  those,  who 
believe   that  there    is    something  intermedi- 
ate and  undiscovered  tnily  existing  between 
events,  to  feel  the  anxious  dissatisfaction  of 
incomi)letc   inquiry,  in  considering  the  mere 
antecedents  and  consequents  which  nature  ex- 
hibit.s,  and  to  turn,  therefore,  as  if  for  com- 
fort, to  any  third  circumstance,  which  can  be 
introduced,  without  obvious  absurdity,  as  a 
sort  of  connecting  link,  l)ctween  the  pairs  of 
events.   To  suppose,  that  the  mind  should  not 
have   this  disjjosition,   would,    indeed,  be  to 
suppose  it  void  of  (hat  |)ririciple  of  curiosity, 
u'ithout  which  there  can  be  no  inqtiiry  of  any 


kind.  He  who  could  believe,  that,  betwewi 
all  the  visible  phenomena,  there  are  certain 
invisible  agencies  continually  ojjerating,  which 
have  as  real  an  existence  as  all  that  he  per- 
ceives, and  could  yet  content  himself  with 
numbering  the  visible  j)hi'nomena,  and  giving 
them  names,  without  any  endeavour  to  disco- 
ver the  intervening  powers,  by  which  he  is 
constantly  surrounded,  or  at  least  to  form 
some  slight  guess,  as  to  that  universal  ma- 
chinery, by  which  he  conceived  all  the  won- 
ders of  nature  to  be  wrought,  nuist  be  a  being 
as  different  from  the  conunon  intellectual  be- 
ings of  this  earth,  as  the  perfect  sage  of  the 
Stoics  from  the  frail  creatures,  of  mingled  vice 
and  virtue,  that  live  and  errarwmd  us.  That, 
in  considering  the  phenomena  of  nature,  we 
should  confine  our  attention  to  the  mere  an- 
tecedents and  consequents,  which  succeed 
each  other  in  regular  series,  is  unquestionably 
the  soundest  advice  that  can  be  given.  But 
it  is  sound  advice,  for  this  reason  more  than 
any  other,  that  the  regular  series  is,  in  truth, 
all  that  constitutes  the  phenomena,  and  that 
to  search  for  any  thing  more,  is  not  to  have 
an  unattainable  object  in  view,  but  to  have 
no  conceivable  object  whatever.  Then  only 
can  the  inquirer  be  expected  to  content  him- 
self with  observing  and  classing  the  sequences, 
which  nature  presents  to  us  s])ontancously,  or 
in  obedience  to  our  art,  when  he  is  convinced, 
that  all  the  substances  which  exist  in  the 
universe — God  and  the  things  which  he  has 
created — are  every  thing  which  truly  exists  in 
the  universe,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added, 
which  is  not  itself  a  new  substance  ;  that 
there  can  be  nothing  in  the  events  of  natiu^e, 
therefore,  but  the  antecedents  and  consequents 
which  are  present  in  them  ;  and  tliat  these, 
accordingly,  or  nothing,  are  the  very  causes 
and  elfects  which  he  is  desirous  of  investigat- 

After  this  examination  of  the  notions  con- 
nected with  the  uniform  successions  of  events, 
our  attention  was  next  turned  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  hyjjotlu'tical  incpiiry,  whii-h  we 
found  reason  to  ascribe  to  the  im])crfi'Ction  of 
our  senses,  that  renders  it  impossible  for  us 
to  know  whether  we  have  observed  tiie  whole 
train  of  setpiences  in  any  ]ihenomenon,  from 
our  inability  to  distinguish  the  various  ele- 
ments that  may  be  the  subjects  of  minute 
changes  unobserved. 

We  are  hence  eager  to  supply,  by  a  little 
guess-work  of  fancy,  the  parts  unobserved, 
and  suppose  deficien(-ies  in  our  observation 
\\  here  tlicre  may  truly  have  been  none  ;  till 
at  length,  by  this  habitual  ])rocess,  every  i)he- 
nomenon  becomes,  to  our  imagination,  the 
sign  of  something  intermediate  as  its  cause, 
the  fliscovery  of  which  is  to  be  an  exjilanation 
of  the  j)h('nomenon.  The  mere  succession  of 
one  event  to  another  ap])ears,  to  us,  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  conceived,  because  it  wants  that 
intervening  bomt thing,  which  we  nave  learned 
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to  consider  as  a  cause :  but  there  seems  to  be 
110  longer  any  mysteiy,  if  we  can  only  suppose 
somctliiiig  interveninti;  between  them,  and  can 
thus  succeed  in  doubling  the  ditliculty,  which 
we  flatter  ourselves  witli  having  removed  ; 
since,  by  the  insertion  of  another  link,  we 
must  now  have  two  sequences  of  events  in- 
stead of  one  simple  sequence.  This  tendency 
of  the  imagination  to  form  and  rest  in  hypo- 
theses,— or,  in  other  words,  to  suppose  sub- 
stances present  and  operating,  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  have  no  direct  proof, — we  found 
to  be  one  great  source  of  error  in  our  practice 
of  philosoi)hizing. 

Another  source  of  error  we  found  to  be  the 
roo  great  extension  of  what  are  termed  gene- 
ral laws  ;  which,  though  a  less  error  in  itself, 
is  yet,  in  one  respect,  more  dangerous  than 
the  former;  because  it  is  the  error  of  better  un- 
derstandings,— of  understandings  that  would 
not  readily  fall  into  the  extravagant  follies  of 
hypotheses,  but  acknowledge  the  essential  im- 
port;mce  of  induction,  and  think  they  are  pro- 
ceeding on  it  without  the  slightest  deviation, 
almost  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are 
abandoning  it  for  conjecture.  To  observe 
the  regular  series  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, and  to  class  these  as  similar  or  dis- 
similar, are  all  which  philosophers  can  do  with 
complete  certainty.  But  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  in  the  mind,  to  convert  a  general 
law  into  a  universal  law ;  to  suppose,  after  a 
wide  induction,  that  what  is  true  of  many  sub- 
stances that  have  a  very  striking  analogy,  is  as 
certainly  true  of  all  that  have  this  striking  ana- 
logy ;  and  that  what  is  true  of  them  in  certain 
circumstances,  is  true  of  them  in  all  circum- 
stances ;  or,  at  least,  in  all  circumstances  which 
are  not  remarkably  different.  The  widest  in- 
duction which  we  can  make,  however,  is  still 
limited  in  its  nature  ;  and,  though  we  may 
have  observed  substances  in  many  situations, 
there  may  be  some  new  situations,  in  which 
the  event  may  be  different,  or  even,  perhaps, 
the  very  reverse  of  that  which  we  should  have 
predicted,  by  reasoning  from  the  mere  analogy 
of  other  circumstances.  It  appeared  to  me 
necessar}',  therefore,  in  consequence  of  the 
very  ambiguous  manner  in  which  wTiters  on 
this  higher  branch  of  logic  speak  of  reasoning 
from  general  laws  to  ])articulars,  to  warn  you, 
that  the  application  to  particulars  can  be  made 
with  certainty  only  to  the  very  particulars  be- 
fore observed  and  generalized ;  and  that,  how- 
ever analogous  other  particulars  may  seem, 
the  application  of  the  general  law  to  them  ad- 
mits only  of  probability,  which  may,  indeed, 
as  the  induction  has  been  wder,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  observed  analogy  more  nume- 
rous, approach  more  or  less  to  certainty,  but 
must  always  be  short  of  it,  even  in  its  nearest 
approximation. 

Such,  then,  is  physical  inquiry,  both  as  to 
its  objects,  and  its  mode  of  procedure,  parti- 


cularly as  it  regards  the  universe  without ;  and 
the  laws  which  regulate  oiu-  inquiry  in  the  in. 
ternal  world  of  thought  are,  in  every  respect, 
similar.  The  same  great  objects  are  to  be 
had  in  view,  and  no  other, — the  analysis  of 
what  is  complex,  and  the  observation  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  sequences  of  phenomena,  as 
respectively  antecedent  and  consequent. 

In  this  respect,  also,  I  may  remark,  the 
philosophy  of  matter  and  the  philosophy  of 
mind  completely  agree  ;  that,  in  both  equally, 
our  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  phenomena 
which  they  exhibit.  We  give  the  name  of 
matter  to  the  unknoum  cause  of  various  feel- 
ings which,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  refer  to  some- 
thing external  as  their  cause.  What  it  is,  in- 
dependent of  our  perception,  we  know  not ; 
but,  as  the  subject  of  our  perception,  we  re- 
gard it  as  that  which  is  extended,  and  conse- 
quently divisible,  impenetrable,  mobile ;  and 
these  qualities,  or  whatever  other  qualities  we 
may  think  necessary  to  include  for  expressing 
the  particular  substances  that  affect  our  senses 
variously,  constitute  our  whole  definition  of 
matter,  because,  in  truth,  they  constitute  our 
whole  knowledge  of  it.  To  suppose  us  to 
know  what  it  is  in  itself,  in  absolute  independ- 
ence of  our  perception,  would  be  manifestly 
absurd  ;  since  it  is  only  by  our  perception, — 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  feelings  of  our  mind, — 
that  it  can  be  kno\^Ti  to  us  at  all ;  and  these 
mere  feelings  of  the  mind  must  depend,  at 
least,  as  much  on  the  laws  of  the  mind  affect- 
ed, as  on  the  laws  of  the  substance  that  affects 
it.  Whatever  knowledge  we  may  acquire  of 
it,  therefore,  is  relative  only,  and  must  be  re- 
lative, in  all  circumstances ;  though,  instead 
of  the  few  senses  which  connect  us  with  it  at 
present,  we  were  endowed  with  as  many  senses 
as  there  are,  perhaps,  qualities  of  matter,  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  at  present  incapable  of 
distinguishing  ;  the  only  effect  of  such  increas- 
ed number  of  senses  being,  to  render  more 
qualities  of  matter  known  to  us,  not  to  make 
matter  known  to  us  in  its  very  essence,  as  it 
exists  mthout  relation  to  mind, 

"  Tell  me,"  says  Micromegas,  an  inhabitant 
of  one  of  the  planets  of  the  Dog  Star,  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
planet  Saturn,  at  which  he  had  recently  ar- 
rived in  a  journey  through  the  heavens, — 
"  Tell  me,  how  many  senses  have  the  men 
on  your  globe  ?" — I  quote,  as  perhaps  the 
name  has  already  informed  you,  from  an  in- 
genious philosophic  romance  of  Voltaire,  who, 
from  various  allusions  in  the  work,  has  evi- 
dently had  Fontenelle,  the  illustrious  secretary 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  view, 
in  the  pictm-e  which  he  gives  of  the  Satumian 

secretary' "  We  have  seventy-two  senses," 

answered  the  academician,  "  and  we  are,  every 
day,  complaining  of  the  smallness  of  the  num- 
ber. Our  imagination  goes  far  beyond  our 
wants.     What  are  seventy-two  senses  .'  and 
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l:o\v  pitiful  a  boundan,-,  even  for  beiiifrs  with  | 
such  limited  perceptions,  to  be  coojicd  up 
within  our  ring  and  our  five  moons  !  In  spite 
of  our  curiosity,  and  in  spite  of  as  many  pas- 
sions as  can  result  from  six  dozen  of  senses, 
we  find  our  hours  hang  very  heavily  on  our 
hands,  and  can  always  find  time  enough  for 
ya\^•ning." — "  I  can  ver}'  well  believe  it,"  says 
Micromegas,  "  for,  in  our  globe,  we  have  •.•ery 
near  one  thousand  senses  ;  and  yet,  with  all 
these,  we  feel  continually  a  sort  of  listless  in- 
quietude and  vague  desire,  which  are  for  ever 
telling  us  that  we  are  nothing,  and  that  there 
are  beings  infinitely  nearer  perfection.  I  have 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  the  universe.  I  have 
seen  many  classes  of  mortals  far  beneath  us, 
and  many  as  much  superior;  but  I  have 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  any,  who 
had  not  always  more  desires  than  real  neces- 
sities to  occupy  their  life.  And,  pray,  how 
long  may  you  Satumians  live,  with  your  few 
senses  ?"  continued  the  Sirian.  "  Ah  !  but 
a  very  short  time,  indeed  !"  said  the  little 
man  of  Saturn,  with  a  sigh.  "  It  is  the  same 
with  us,"  said  the  traveller  ;  "  we  are  for  ever 
complaining  of  the  shortness  of  life.  It  must 
be  an  universal  law  of  nature."  Alas  !"  said 
the  Satumian,  "  we  live  only  five  hundred 
great  revolutions  of  the  sun,  (which  is  pretty 
much  about  fifteen  thousand  years  of  our 
counting.)  You  see  well,  that  this  is  to  die 
almost  the  moment  one  is  bom.  Our  ex- 
istence is  a  point — our  duration  an  instant — 
our  globe  an  atom.  Scarcely  have  we  begun 
to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge,  when  death 
rushes  in  upon  us,  before  we  can  have  acquir- 
ed any  thing  like  experience.  As  for  me,  I 
cannot  venture  even  to  think  of  any  project. 
I  feel  myself  but  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean ;  and,  especially  now,  when  I  look  to 
you  and  to  myself,  I  really  feel  quite  ashamed 
of  the  ridiculous  appearance  which  I  make  in 
the  universe." 

"  If  I  (lid  not  know  that  you  were  a  philo- 
sopher," replied  Micromegas,  "  I  should  be 
afraid  of  distressing  you,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  our  life  is  seven  hundred  times  longer 
than  yours.  But  what  is  even  that  ?  and, 
when  we  come  to  the  last  moment,  to  have 
lived  a  single  day,  and  to  have  lived  a  whole 
etemit)',  amount  to  the  very  same  thing.  I 
have  been  in  countries  where  they  live  a  thou- 
sand times  longer  than  with  us ;  and  I  have 
always  found  them  murmuring,  just  as  we  do 
ourselves.  But  you  have  seventy-two  senses, 
and  they  must  have  told  you  something  about 
your  globe.  How  many  properties  has  mat- 
ter with  you  ?"  "  If  you  mean  essential  pro- 
perties," said  the  Satuniian,  "  wthout  which 
our  globe  could  not  subsist,  we  count  three 
hundred,  extension,  impenetnibility,  mobility, 
gravity,  divisibility,  and  so  forth."  "  That 
small  number,"  replied  the  gigantic  traveller, 
"  may  be  sufficient  for  the  views  which  the 
Creator  must  have  had  with  respect  to  your 


narrow  habitation.  Your  globe  is  little  ;  its 
inhabitants  are  so  too.  You  have  few  senses ; 
your  matter  has  few  qualities.  In  all  this, 
Providence  has  suited  you  most  happily  to 
each  other." 

"  The  academician  was  more  and  more  as- 
tonished with  every  thing  which  the  traveller 
told  him.  At  length,  after  communicating  to 
each  other  a  little  of  what  they  knew,  and  a 
great  deal  of  what  they  knew  not,  and  reason- 
ing, as  well  and  as  ill,  as  philosojihers  usually 
do,  they  resolved  to  set  out  together,  on  a  lit- 
tle toiu-  of  the  universe."* 

That,  with  the  one  thousand  senses  of  the 
Sirian,  or  even  the  seventy-two  senses  of  the 
inhabitant  of  Satuni,  our  notions  of  matter 
would  be  very  different  from  what  they  are  at 
present,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  since  we  should 
assign  to  it  qualities,  corresponding  with  all 
the  varieties  of  our  six  dozen  or  one  thousand 
cjasses  of  sensations.  But,  even  with  all  these 
sensations,  it  is  evident,  that  we  should  still 
know  as  little  of  matter,  independent  of  the 
phenomena  which  it  exhibits  in  relation  to  us, 
as  we  know  at  this  moment.  Our  definition 
of  it  would  comprehend  more  phenomena ; 
but  it  would  still  be  a  definition  of  its  j)heno- 
mcna  only.  We  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
fill  up  the  Saturnian  catalogue  of  three  hun- 
dred essential  properties,  but  these  would  be 
still  only  the  relations  of  matter  to  our  own 
perception.  A  change  in  the  mere  suscepti- 
bility of  our  organs  of  sense,  or  of  our  sentient 
mind,  would  be,  relatively  to  us,  like  a  change 
in  the  whole  system  of  things,  communicating, 
as  it  were,  new  properties  to  everj'  object 
around  us.  A  single  sense  additional,  in  man, 
might  thus  be  to  external  nature,  like  the 
creation  of  th>3  sun,  when  he  first  burst  upon 
it  in  splendour,  "  like  the  god  of  the  new 
world,"  and  pouring  everywhere  his  own  ef- 
fulgence, seemed  to  shed  on  it  the  very  beau- 
ties which  he  only  revealed. 

If  our  knowledge  of  matter  be  relative  only, 
our  knowledge  of  mind  is  equally  so.  We 
know  it  only  as  susceptible  of  feelings  that 
have  already  existed ;  and  its  susceptibilities 
of  feelings  which  have  not  arisen,  but  which 
may,  in  other  circumstances,  arise,  we  know 
as  little,  as  the  blind  can  be  supposed  to  know 
of  colours,  or  as  we,  with  all  our  senses,  know 
of  the  qualities  which  matter  might  exhibit  to 
us,  if  our  own  organization  were  different.  Of 
the  essence  of  mind,  then,  we  know  nothing, 
but  in  relation  to  the  states  or  feelings  that 
form,  or  have  forme<I,  our  momentary  con- 
sciousness. Our  knowledge  is  not  absolute 
but  relative  ;  though,  I  must  confess,  that 
the  term  relative  is  aj)plied,  in  an  utmsual 
manner,  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
relative  and  correlative  are  the  same.      It  is 
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unquestionably  the  same  individual  mind, 
which,  in  intellectual  investigation,  is  at  once 
the  object  and  the  obsen'er.  But  the  noble 
endowment  of  memory,  with  which  our  Crea- 
tor has  blessed  us,  solves  all  the  mystery  of 
this  singular  paradox.  In  consequence  of  this 
one  faculty,  our  mind,  simple  and  indivisible 
as  it  truly  is,  is,  as  it  were,  multiplied  and  ex- 
tended, expanding  itself  over  that  long  series 
of  sensations  and  emotions,  in  which  it  seems 
to  live  again,  and  to  live  with  many  lives. 
But  for  memor)',  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  relation  of  thought  to  thought  could 
not  have  been  perceived ;  and  that  hence 
there  could  have  been  no  philosophy  whatever, 
intellectual  or  moral,  physical  or  metaphysical. 
To  this  wonderful  endowment,  then,  which 
gives  us  the  past  to  compare  with  the  present, 
we  owe  that  most  wonderful  of  relations,  of 
which  the  same  being  is  at  once  the  object 
and  the  subject,  contemplating  itself,  in  the 
same  manner,  as  it  casts  its  view  on  objects 
that  are  distant  from  it,  comparing  thought 
with  thought,  emotion  with  emotion,  approv- 
ing its  owTi  moral  actions,  with  the  compla- 
cency with  which  it  looks  on  the  virtues  of 
those  whom  it  admires  and  loves,  in  the  most 
remote  nation  or  age,  or  passing  sentence  on 
itself,  as  if  on  a  wretch  whom  it  loathed,  that 
was  trembling  with  conscious  delinquency, 
under  the  inquisition  of  a  severe  and  all- 
knowing  judge. 

The  past  feelings  of  the  mind,  then,  are,  as 
it  were,  objects  present  to  the  mind  itself, 
and  acquire,  thus  truly,  a  sort  of  relative  ex- 
istence, which  enables  us  to  class  the  pheno- 
mena of  our  own  spiritual  being  as  we  class 
the  phenomena  of  the  world  without.  The 
mind  is  that  which  we  know  to  have  been 
susceptible  of  all  the  variety  of  feelings  which 
we  remember ;  and  it  is  only  as  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  all  these  varieties  of  feeling,  that  we 
can  have  any  knowledge  of  it.  We  define  it, 
therefore,  by  stating  its  various  susceptibili- 
ties, including  more  or  fewer  of  these,  in  our 
definition,  as  we  may  either  have  obser\'ed  or 
remembered  more  or  less,  or  generalized  more 
or  less  what  we  have  observed  and  remem- 
bered ;  precisely  as,  in  our  definition  of  mat- 
ter, we  include  more  or  fewer  qualities,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  our  previous  obser- 
vation and  arrangement. 

That  we  know  matter,  only  as  relative  to 
our  own  susceptibility  of  being  affected  by  it, 
does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of 
it  which  we  are  able  to  acquire  ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  only  as  it  is  capable  of  affecting  us, 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  can  be  of  any  direct 
and  immediate  utility.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
the  very  absurdity  of  contradiction,  to  sup- 
pose ourselves  acquainted  wnth  qualities  which 
cannot  aifect  us.  But,  even  though  this  were 
possible,  how  profitless  would  the  knowledge 
be,  comjiared  with  the  knowledge  of  the  qua- 
lities which  are  capable  of  affecting  us ;  like 


the  knowledge  of  the  seasons  of  the  planet 
Saturn,  or  of  the  planets  that  have  the  Dog 
St<ir  for  their  sun,  compared  with  the  more 
important  knowledge  of  the  seasons  of  our 
own  globe,  by  \Ahich  we  have  the  comfort  of 
anticipating,  in  the  labours  of  spring,  the 
abimdance  of  autumn,  and  gather  in  autumn 
the  fruits,  which,  as  products  of  vernal  laboiu-, 
are  truly  fruits  of  the  spring. 

To  know  matter,  even  relatively,  as  our  li- 
mited senses  allow  us  to  know  it,  is  to  have 
knowledge  which  can  scarcely  be  called  li- 
mited. Nothing  indeed  can  seem  more  nar- 
row in  extent,  if  we  think  only  of  the  small 
number  of  our  senses,  by  which  alone  the 
communication  can  be  carried  on.  But  what 
infinityof  objects  has  nature  presented  to  each ! 
In  the  mere  forms  and  colours  that  strike  oiu- 
eyes,  what  splendid  variety !  the  profusion  of 
all  things,  that  bloom  or  live,  the  earth,  the 
ocean,  the  universe,  and  almost  God  himself 
appearing  to  oiu-  very  senses,  in  the  excellence 
and  beauty  of  the  works  which  He  has  made  ' 

It  is  the  same,  with  respect  to  the  mind, 
though  we  know  it  only  by  its  susceptibilities 
of  affection,  in  the  various  feelings  of  our  mo- 
mentary consciousness ;  and  cannot  hope  to 
know  it  but  as  the  permanent  subject  of  all 
these  separate  consciousnesses ;  to  know  thus 
relatively  only,  the  aS'ections  even  of  one  single 
substance,  is  to  have  a  field  of  the  most  bound- 
less and  inexhaustible  wonders  ever  present  and 
open  to  our  inquiry  !  It  may  be  said  to  com- 
prehend every  thing  which  we  perceive,  and 
remember,  and  imagine,  and  compare,  and  ad- 
mire ;  all  those  mysterious  processes  of  thought 
which,  in  the  happy  efforts  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  poet,  are  concerned  in  the  production 
of  their  noblest  results,  and  which  are  not  less 
deserving  of  oiu-  regard,  as  they  are  every  mo- 
ment exercised  by  all,  in  the  humble  intellec- 
tual functions  of  common  life.  In  analysing 
and  arranging  the  mental  phenomena,  then, 
we  consider  phenomena,  that  are  diversified, 
indeed,  in  individuals,  but,  as  species,  ai'e  still 
common  to  all ;  for  there  is  no  jiower  posses- 
sed by  the  most  comprehensive  intellect, 
which  it  does  not  share,  in  some  proportion, 
with  the  dullest  and  rudest  of  mankind.  All 
men  perceive,  remember,  reason, — all,  to  a 
certain  degree  at  least,  form  their  little  theories 
both  physical  and  metaphysical,  of  the  conduct 
of  their  fellow-men,  and  of  the  passing  events 
of  nature  ;  and  all,  occasionally,  enliven  their 
social  intercourse  or  their  solitary  hours,  with 
inventions  of  fancy,  that  last  but  for  a  moment 
indeed,  and  are  not  worthy  of  lasting  longer,  but 
which  are  products  of  the  same  species  of  intel- 
lectual energy,  that  gave  existence  to  those  glo- 
rious works,  to  which  ages  have  listened  with 
increasing  reverence,  and  which,  immortal  as 
the  spirits  that  produced  them,  are  yet  to  com- 
mand the  veneration  of  every  future  age.  When 
we  see  before  us,  in  its  finished  magnificence,  a 
temple  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  Su- 
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prcmo  Bi'liic:,  and  almost  worth)- of  hciiif::  (illod 
with  ills  piesence,  we  scarcely  think,  that  it  is 
erected  accordiii;j;  to  the  same  simple  princi- 
ples, and  formed  of  the  same  stone  and  mortar, 
asthe  plain  dwellings  around  us,  adapted  to  the 
hourly  and  humble  uses  of  domestic  life  ;  and 
by  a  similar  illusion,  when  we  consider  the 
splendid  works  of  intellectual  art,  we  can 
scarcely  brintj  ourselves  to  think,  that  p^enius 
is  but  a  form  of  peneral  tendencies  of  associ- 
ation, of  which  all  partiike  ;  and  that  its  mag- 
nificent conceptions,  therefore,  rise,  according 
to  the  same  simjjle  laws  which  regulate  the 
course  of  thought  of  the  \idgar.  In  this  uni- 
rersality  of  diffusion  as  general  tendencies, 
that  may  be  variously  excited  by  varying  cir- 
cumstances, our  intellectual  powers  are  simi- 
lar to  those  other  principles  of  our  nature, — 
our  emotions,  and  whatever  feelings  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  moral  action  have 
been  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  our 
active  powers.  In  the  philosophy  of  both,  we 
consider,  not  a  few  distinguished  individuals, 
as  if  possessed  of  principles  essentially  distinct 
in  kind,  but  the  species,  man.  They  are  to  be 
found  wherever  there  is  a  human  being  ;  and 
we  do  not  infer  with  more  certainty,  when  we 
perceive  the  impression  of  a  foot  upon  the  sand, 
that  man  has  been  there,  than  we  expect  to  find 
in  him,  whatever  may  be  his  state  of  barbar- 
ism or  civilization,  some  form  of  the  common 
])Owers,  and  passions,  which,  though  tlirccted 
perha])s  to  different  objects,  we  have  felt  and 
witnessed  in  the  society  around  us. 

"  The  two-legged  animal,"  says  Dr  Reid, 
"  that  eats  of  nature's  dainties  what  his  taste 
or  api)etite  craves,  and  satisfies  his  thirst  at 
the  ciystal  fount^iin  ;  who  ])ropiigates  his  kind 
as  occasion  and  lust  ])rompt ;  repels  injuries, 
and  fcikes  alternate  lal)our  and  repose  ;  is  like 
a  tree  in  the  forest,  purely  of  nature's  growth. 

"  But  this  same  savage  has  within  him  the 
seeds  of  the  logician,  the  man  of  tiiste  and 
l)reeding,  the  orator,  the  st^itesman,  the  man 
of  virtue,  and  the  saint;  which  seeds,  though 
])lanted  in  his  mind  by  nature,  yet,  through 
\VM\t  of  culture  and  exercise,  must  lie  for  ever 
buried,  and  be  hardly  ])erceival)le,  by  himself, 
or  by  others."*  Even  of  those  passions  of 
a  prouder  kind,  which  attract  oiu"  attention 
only  when  they  are  on  a  theatre  that  allows 
their  full  display,  some  vestiges  are  to  be 
tniced  universally  ;  though,  in  different  indivi- 
duals, they  may  exist  with  very  different  de- 
grees of  influence,  and  though  their  influence, 
according  to  the  degree  of  power  possessed  by 
the  individual,  may  be  attended  with  very  dif- 
ferent consequences,  to  the  few,  or  the  many 
comprehended  within  the  wide  or  narrow 
circle,  to  which  his  power  extends. 


"  Not  kini?  alone. 

F.acli  villager  has  hisanrliition  too  ; 
No  sultin  prouder  than  his  fctlorM  stave, 
•laves  buiUl  their  little  Habylons  of  straw, 
Kcho  the  proud  A<SYri:in  in  their  hcarW, 
And  cry,  Behold  theTvonders  of  my  might."* 

It  is  this  universal  diffusion  of  sympathies 
and  emotions,  indeed,  which  gives  its  whole 
force  to  morality,  as  a  universal  obligation  ; 
and  renders  ethics  truly  a  science. 

Nature,  in  retjuiring  the  fruits  of  virtue  from 
all,  has  not  fixed  the  seeds  of  it  only  in  a  few 
breasts.  "  NuUi  pneclusa  virtus  est;  omnibus 
patet,  omnes  admittit,omnes  invitiit,  ingenuos, 
libertinos,  servos,  reges  et  exsules ;  non  eligit 
domum,  nee  censum  ;  nudo  homine  contenta 
est.  "f  Virtue  has  no  partial  favours  or  exclu- 
sions. She  is  open  to  all,  she  admits  all.  she 
in\ntes  all'.  She  asks  no  wealth  nor  ancestry  ; 
but  she  asks  the  man, — the  master  or  the  slave, 
the  cottager  and  his  lord,  the  sovereign  and  the 
exile. 

Though  we  know  mind,  then,  only  relative- 
ly, in  the  series  of  feelings,  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  as  we  know  matter  relatively  in  the 
series  of  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  to  our 
observation,  we  have,  in  this  relative  know- 
ledge, subjects  worthy  of  the  contemplation 
of  beings  permitted,  in  these  shadowings  of  a 
higher  power,  to  trace  some  faint  image  of 
the  very  majesty  which  formed  them.  Even 
of  the  humblest  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
various  affections,  sensitive,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  that  arise  in  it  as  affections  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  are  truly  admirable  ;  and  what  an 
increase  of  sulilimity  do  they  iicquire,  in  minds 
of  higher  powers  !  But  still,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  even  in  minds  the  most  sub 
lime,  as  much  as  in  the  most  humble,  all  which 
can  be  truly  known  is  the  successive  pheno- 
mena which  they  exhibit,  not  the  essence  of 
the  spiritual  substance  itself;  and  that,  even 
of  these  successive  phenomena,  though  we  be- 
come gradually  acquainted  with  more  and 
more,  we  probably  never  can  arrive  at  any 
boimd  which  is  to  limit  their  ntniiber.  The 
susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  by  which,  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  it  may  exist  in  different 
states,  are  certainly  as  truly  infinite  as  the 
space  which  surrounds  us,  or  as  that  eternity 
which,  in  its  progress,  measures  the  successions 
of  our  feelings,  and  all  the  other  changes  in 
the  universe.  Every  new  thought,  or  combi- 
narion  of  thoughts,  is  in  truth  a  new  state  or 
affecrion,  or  ])henomcnon  of  the  mind,  and, 
therefore,  a  proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  that 
new  affection,  as  tin  original  quality  of  the 
mind ;  and  every  rise  in  knowledge,  from  age 
to  age,  and  from  inquirer  to  inquirer,  is  thus 
only  the  developement  of  susceptibilities  which 
the  mind  possessed  before,  though  the  circum- 
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stances  which  at  last  called  them  forth,  never 
existed  till  the  moinent  of  the  devclopement. 
What  should  we  think  of  the  half-naked  sav- 
a<re  of  some  barbarous  island,  if,  in  the  pride 
of  his  iufnorance,  he  were  to  conceive  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  be  the  noblest  of 
which  the  human  intellect  is  capable?  and, 
perha])s,  even  the  mind  of  a  Newton  is  but 
the  mind  of  such  a  savage,  compared  with  what 
man  is  hereafter  to  become. 


LECTURE  X. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Gentlemen,  after  laying  domi  the  general 
laws  of  physical  inquirj-,  I  had  begun,  in  the 
conclusion  of  my  last  Lecture,  to  consider 
them,  more  particularly  in  their  relation  to  the 
study  of  mind. 

One  very  imi)ortant  circumstance  of  agree- 
ment, in  the  physical  investigations  of  mind 
and  matter,  we  found  to  be,  that,  of  both  mat- 
ter and  mind,  the  successive  phenomena  are 
all  which  we  truly  know,  though,  by  the  vcrj- 
constitution  of  our  nature,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  not  to  ascribe  these  to  some  permanent 
subject.  Matter  is  the  permanent  subject 
of  certain  qualities, — extension,  and  its  con- 
sequent divisibility,  attraction,  repulsion  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  the  permanent  exhibiter  to  us 
of  certain  varying  phenomena  which  we  ob- 
serve. jNIind  is  the  permanent  subject  of 
certain  qualities  or  states  or  affections  of  a 
different  class, — perception,  memory,  reason, 
joy,  grief,  love,  hate  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  cer- 
tain varying  phenomena  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. What  matter  is,  independent  of  our 
perception  ;  what  mind  is,  independent  of  its 
temporary  varieties  of  feeling,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  discover ;  since  whatever  new  know- 
ledge of  matter  we  can  suppose  ourselves  to 
acquire,  must  be  acquired  by  our  preccption, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  relative  to  it ;  and 
whatever  new  knowledge  we  can  suppose 
ourselves  to  acquire  of  mind,  must  be  itself 
a  state  or  affection  of  the  mind,  and,  therefore, 
only  a  new  mental  phenomenon  to  be  added 
to  those  with  which  we  were  before  acquaint- 
ed, as  one  of  the  many  states  in  which  the 
permanent  substance  mind  is  capable  of  ex- 
isting. 

Since  it  is  only  by  their  relation  to  our  o\^-n 
feelings,  then,  that  substances  can  be  known 
to  us,  beyond  these  relations  it  would  be  vain 
for  us  to  think  of  penetrating ;  as  vain  at  least, 
as  woidd  be  the  attempts  of  the  deaf  to  dis- 
cover, by  a  process  of  reasoning,  the  nature 
of  the  sensations  of  sound,  or  of  the  blind  to 
determine,  not  the  lines  of  direction  merely, 


in  which  the  various  coloured  rays  of  light 
pass  after  refraction,  for  these  they  may  op- 
tically determine,  but  the  various  sensations, 
corresponding  with  all  the  varieties  of  tint  into 
which  the  sunbeams  are  broken  by  the  drops 
of  a  falling  shower.  The  substance  matter, 
the  substance  mind,  are,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
whole  race  of  metaphysical  inquirers,  what 
the  rainbow,  as  a  series  of  colours,  is  to  op- 
ticians, who  have  never  seen. 

The  absurdity  of  such  inquiries,  into  any- 
thing more  than  the  mere  phenomena,  if  it  be 
not  sufficiently  evident  of  itself,  may,  perhaps, 
be  rendered  more  apparent,  by  a  very  easy  sup- 
position.    Let  us  imagine  the  permanent  un- 
known substance  matter,  and  the  permanent 
unknown  substance  mind,  to  be  rendered,  by 
the  same  divine  power  which  made  them,  alto- 
gether different  in  their  own  absolute  essence, 
as  they  exist  independently,  but  to  exhibit  re 
latively,  precisely  the  same  phenomena  as  at 
present, — that   spring  and  summer,  and  au- 
tumn and  winter,  in  every  appearance  that  can 
affect  our  organs  of  perception,  succeed  each 
other  as  now,  pouring  out  the  same  profusion 
of  foliage,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  and,  after 
the  last  gladness  of  the  vintage  and  the  har- 
vest, sweeping  the  few  lingering  blossoms, 
with  those  desolating  blasts,  which  seem  like 
the  very  destroyers  of  nature,  while  they  are 
only  leading  in,  with  greater  freshness,  xmder 
the  same  benevolent  eye  of  Heaven,  the  same 
delightful  circle  of  beauty  and  abundance, — 
that,  in  mind,  the  same  sensations  are  excited 
by  the  same  objects,  and  are  followed  by  the 
same  remembrances,  and    comparisons,    and 
hopes,    and   fears  ;    in   these    chcumstances, 
while  all  the  phenomena  which  we  observe, 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, continue  exactly  the  same,  can  we  be- 
lieve, that  we  should  be  able  to  discover  the 
essential  change,  which,  according  to  this  sup- 
position, had  taken  place,  in  the  permanent 
subjects  of  these  imvaried  phenomena  !   And, 
if,  as  long  as  the  external  and  internal  ])heno- 
mena  continued  exactly  the  same,  we  should 
be  incapal)le  of  discovering,  or  even  suspect- 
ing, the  shghtest  change,  where  by  supposition 
there  had  been  a  change  so  great,  how  absurd 
is  it  to  conceive  that  the  changed  or  unchan- 
ged nature  of  the  substance  itself,  as  it  exists 
independently  of  the  phenomenon,  ever  can 
become  knowii  to  us. 

He,  indeed,  it  may  always  safely  be  pre- 
sumed, knows  least  of  the  mind,  who  thinks 
that  he  knows  its  substance  best.  "  What  is 
the  soul  ?"  was  a  question  once  put  to  Mari- 
\^iLX.  "  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  he  answer- 
ed, "  but  that  it  is  spiritual  and  immortal." 
"  Weil,"  said  his  friend,  "  let  us  ask  Fon- 
tenelle,  and  he  will  tell  us  what  it  is."  "  No," 
cried  Marivaux,  "  ask  any  body  but  Fonte- 
nelle,  for  he  has  too  much  good  sense  to  know 
any  more  about  it  than  we  do." 

It  is  to  the  phenomena  only,  then,  that  our 
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attention  is  to  be  given,  not  to  any  vain  in- 
((uiries  into  the  absolute  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances whieh  exhibit  the  i)lieiioniena.  This 
alone  is  legitimate  i)bii()si)|'liy, — ])hilos()|)hy 
which  must  for  ever  ret;iin  its  claim  to  our 
assent,  amid  the  rise  and  fall  of  all  those 
spurious  speculations,  to  which  our  vanity  is 
so  fond  of  pving  the  names  of  theory  and 
system.  Whatever  that  may  be,  in  Itself, 
which  feels,  and  thinks,  atid  wills, — if  our 
feelings,  and  thoughts,  and  volitions  be  the 
same, — all  which  we  can  know,  and  compare, 
and  arnuige,  must  be  the  same  ;  and,  while 
we  confine  our  attention  to  these,  the  gene- 
nd  laws  of  their  succession  which  we  infer, 
and  the  various  relations  which  they  seem  to 
bear  to  each  other,  may  be  admitted  equally 
by  those  whose  opinions,  as  to  the  absolute 
nature  of  the  feeling  and  thinking  princi])le, 
differ  fundamentally.  It  requires  no  peculiar 
supposition,  or  belief,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  to  know,  that  its  trains  of  thought  are 
influenced  by  former  habits  or  casual  associa- 
tions; and  eveiy  fact,  which  the  immaterialist 
has  accurately  obsened  and  arranged,  with  re- 
spect to  the  influence  of  habit  or  associacion, 
may  thus,  with  equal  reiuson,  form  a  p.ui;  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  creed  of  the  mate- 
rialist also. 

On  these  two  systems  it  is  not  at  present 
my  intention  to  make  any  remarks  ;  all  which 
I  wish,  now,  is  to  explain  to  you,  how  inde- 
pendent the  real  philoso|)hy  of  tfie  mind  is, 
of  any  fanciful  conjectures,  which  may  be 
formed,  with  respect  to  its  essence.  It 
(lifTers  from  these,  as  Mr  Stewart  has  well 
obser\ed,  in  the  same  maimer,  "as  the  in- 
quiries of  Galileo,  conceniing  the  laws'  of 
moving  bodies,  differ  from  the  disputes  of 
the  ancient  Sophists,  concerning  the  exist- 
ence and  the  nature  of  motion,"  or  as  the 
conclusions  of  Newton,  with  respect  to  the 
law  of  gravitation,  differ  from  his  query  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  he  supposed  that 
gravity  might  possibly  be  produced.  The  hy- 
])0thesis,  involved  in  the  query,  you  may  ad- 
mit or  reject ;  the  conclusions,  with  resj)ect  to 
the  law  of  gravitation  itself,  as  far  as  relates 
to  our  planetary  system,  are,  I  may  say,  al 
most  beyond  your  power  of  rejecting. 

The  ])hilosophyof  mind,  then,  and  the  ])hi- 
losophy  of  matter,  agree,  in  this  resjiect,  that 
our  knowledge  is,  in  both,  confined  to  the  mere 
phenomena.  They  agree  also  in  the  two  spe- 
cies of  inquiry  which  they  admit.  The  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  matter,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  complex  and  susceptible  of  analysis, 
or  they  may  be  considered  ;ls  succesive  in  a 
certain  order,  and  bearing,  therefore,  to  each 
other  the  reciprocal  relation  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects. 

That  we  can  know  the  phenomena,  only  fis 
far  as  we  have  attended  to  their  sequences, 
and    that,    without   experience,  therefore,  it 


would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  predict 
any  of  their  successions,  is  equally  true,  in 
mind  as  in  matter.  Many  of  the  successions, 
indeed,  are  so  familiar  to  us,  that  it  may  ap- 
j)ear  to  you,  at  first,  very  ditlieult  to  conceive 
that  we  should  not  have  been  able,  at  least 
with  resjjeet  to  them,  to  predict,  originally, 
what  antecedents  would  have  been  followed 
by  what  consequents.  We  may  allow  cer- 
tainly, that  we  should  not  have  lieen  able  to 
foresee  the  jjleasure  which  we  receive  from 
the  finer  works  of  imitative  art — from  the  suc- 
cessions or  co-existences,  in  music,  of  sounds, 
that,  considered  separately,  would  scarcely  be 
counted  among  the  sources  of  delight — from 
the  charm  of  versification,  that  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances, so  very  slight,  as  to  be  altogether 
destroyed,  and  even  converted  mto  ])ain  by  the 
change  of  quantity  of  a  single  syllable.  Hut 
that  the  remembrance  of  pleasure  should  not 
b/j  attended  with  desire  of  enjoying  it  again, 
seems  to  us  almost  inconsistent  with  the  very 
nature  of  the  pleasing  emotion.  In  like  man- 
ner, we  may  allow,  that  we  could  not  have  ])re- 
dicted  the  symjjathy  which  we  feel  with  the 
distresses  of  others,  when  they  arise  from 
causes  that  cannot  affect  us,  and  yet  make,  for 
the  time,  the  agony,  which  we  merely  behold, 
a  j)art  of  our  own  existence.  But  we  can 
scarcely  think,  that  we  require  any  experience, 
to  know,  that  the  contemi)lation  of  ])ain,  which 
we  may  ourselves  have  to  endure,  should  be 
the  cause  of  that  ])ainful  feeling  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  fear,  or  that  the  actual  suffer- 
ing should  be  accompanied  with  the  desire  of 
relief.  The  truth  is,  however,  that,  in  all  these 
eases,  and  in  all  of  them  equally,  it  would  have 
been  im])ossible,  but  for  experience,  to  predict 
the  consequent  of  any  of  the  antecedents.  The 
pleasure,  which  we  feel,  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  work  of  art,  and  the  jiain  which  we  feel 
a*  che  sight  of  the  misery  of  others,  are  as 
much  the  natural  effects  of  states  of  mind  pre- 
ceding them,  iis  the  fear  of  pain  is  the  effect 
of  the  consideration  of  pain  as  hanging  over 
us.  Our  xarious  feelings,  similar  or  dissimi- 
lar, kindred  or  discordant,  are  all  mere  states 
of  the  mind;  and  there  is  nothing,  in  any  one 
state  of  the  mind,  considered  in  itself,  which 
necessarily  involves  the  succession  of  any  other 
state  of  mind.  That  ])articular  state,  for  ex- 
ample, which  constitutes  the  mere  feeling  ot 
pain,  instead  of  being  attended  by  that  diU'er- 
ent  state  which  constitutes  the  desire  of  being 
freed  from  pain,  might  have  contiruied  as  one 
uniform  feeling,  or  might  have  ceased,  and  been 
succeeded  by  some  other  state,  thoiij;h  in  the 
original  adai)tation  of  our  mental  frame  by  that 
Creator's  wisdom  which  planned  the  sequen- 
ces of  its  phenomena,  the  particular  affection, 
which  constitutes  desire,  had  not  been  one  of 
the  inrnnnerable  varieties  ot  affection  of  which 
the  mind  was  for  ever  to  be  susceptible. 

What  susce|)tibilities  the  mind  has  exhibit- 
ed ill  the  ordinary  circumstances  in  which  it 
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has  been  placed,  we  know,  and  they  have  been 
limited  to  a  certain  number,  corresponding 
with  the  feelings  which  have  arisen  in  these 
circumstances.  But  the  Almighty  Power, 
who  fixed  this  particular  number,  might  have 
increased  or  lessened  the  number  at  His  plea- 
sure, in  the  same  manner,  as  He  might,  at 
His  pleasure,  have  multiplied  or  diminished 
the  whole  number  of  His  animated  creatures ; 
and,  where  there  has  been  no  limit  but  the 
will  of  the  limiter,  it  is  experience  only  which 
can  give  us  any  knowledge  of  the  actual  imi- 
tation. We  are  always  too  much  incUned  to 
believe,  that  we  know  what  must  have  been, 
because  we  know  what  is  ;  and  to  suj)pose 
ourselves  acquainted,  not  merely  wth  the 
gracious  ends  which  Supreme  Goodness  had 
in  view;  in  creating  us,  but  with  the  ver>'  ob- 
ject which  each  separate  modification  of  our 
intellectual  and  moral  constitution  was  in- 
tended to  answer.  I  would  not,  indeed,  go  so 
far  as  Pope,  in  that  passage  of  the  Essay  on 
Man,  in  which  he  seems  to  imply,  that  our 
ignorance  of  the  wise  and  harmonious  inten- 
tions of  Pro\-idence,  in  the  constitution  of  our 
mind,  is  like  the  ignorance  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, as  to  the  motives  which  influence  the 
follies  and  inconsistencies  of  their  capricious 
master. 

'  When  the  proud  sleed  shall  know,  why  man  restrains 
His  fien'  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains, 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod. 
Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  EgvTit's  god,— 
Then  shall  man's  pride  and  diilness  comprehend 
His  action's,  passion's,  being's,  use  and  end  ; 
Why  doing,  suffering,  check 'd,  impelled-  and  why 
This  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deitj-."* 

Our  Di\ine  Author  has  not  left  us,  even  now, 
to  darkness  like  this.  We  know,  in  a  great 
measiu'e,  the  use  and  end  of  our  actions  and 
passions,  because  we  know  who  it  is  who  has 
formed  us  to  do  and  to  bear ;  and  who,  from 
His  own  moral  excellence,  cannot  have  given 
us  any  susceptibilitj',  even  that  of  suiTering, 
which  does  not  tend,  upon  the  whole,  to 
strengthen  \Trtue,  and  to  consecrate,  as  in 
some  purifying  sacrifice,  the  sufierer  of  a  mo- 
ment to  affections  more  holy,  and  happiness 
more  divine.  Yet,  though  we  know,  in  this 
general  sense,  our  action's,  passion's,  being's 
use  and  end,  as  subservient  to  the  universal 
plan  of  Infinite  Goodness,  we  are  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  particular  uses  of  each 
state  of  the  mind,  as  to  have  been  able  to 
predict  it,  merely  as  a  part  or  consequence  of 
the  plan.  The  knowledge  of  everj'  successive 
modification  of  our  thought,  is  still  as  much 
the  result  of  experience,  as  if  the  gracious 
plan,  to  which  all  these  successive  modifica- 
tions are  instrumental,  were  wholly  unknown 
to  US: — Yet,  such  is  the  influence  of  habit, 
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in  familiarizing  us  to  phenomena,  that  we 
think,  that  experience  is  not  necessary,  only 
in  those  cases,  in  which  the  power  of  experi- 
ence has  been  most  frequently  and  fiimiliarly 
felt ;  and  while,  in  the  rarer  successions  of 
feelings,  we  allow,  that  there  are  phenomena 
of  the  mind,  which  we  could  not  have  fore- 
known, we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine,  in  the 
recurrences  of  the  common  mental  phenome- 
na, that,  even  originally,  it  could  have  requir- 
ed any  peculiar  foresight  to  predict,  what  we 
are  now  conscious  of  predicting  with  a  readi- 
ness that  seems  to  us  almost  like  the  instant 
glance  of  intuition. 

In  the  philosophy  of  external  matter,  the 
greater  or  less  familiarity  of  events  produces 
an  illusion  exactly  similar.  There  are  certain 
phenomena,  which,  we  readily  admit,  could 
not,  of  themselves,  and  without  experience, 
have  indicated  to  us,  either  the  changes 
which  preceded  them,  or  the  changes  which 
were  to  follow ;  while  there  are  other  phe- 
nomena, more  familiar,  which  seem  to  us 
to  require  no  experience,  for  informing  us, 
both  of  their  antecedents  and  consequents, — 
merely  because  they  have  been  of  such  fre- 
quent occurrence,  that  we  do  not  remember 
the  time,  when  we  were  ignorant  of  them,  or 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  usual- 
ly preceded  and  followed.  That  a  magnetic 
needle  should  tend  to  the  north,  rather  than 
to  any  other  point, — and  that  glass,  or  amber, 
rubbed  in  a  certain  manner,  should  exhibit 
the  very  striking  phenomena  of  electricity, 
transmitting  this  power  through  certain  sub- 
stances, and  not  transmitting  it  through  others 
which  have  nothing  peculiar  in  their  sensible 
qualities,  to  mark  them  as  less  or  better  fitted 
for  this  communication,  appear  to  us  to  be 
facts,  which  we  could  not  have  knowTi  till 
we  had  actually  witnessed  them.  But  that  a 
stone,  rolled  from  the  hand,  should  continue 
to  move  in  the  same  direction  after  quitting 
the  hand,  seems  a  fact,  which  it  must  have 
been  easy  for  us  to  foresee,  ^^'e  are  not  a- 
ware,  that  it  is  only  the  more  familiar  occiu-- 
rence  of  the  one  event,  than  of  the  others, 
which  makes  its  sequence  appear  more  ob\i- 
ous  ;  and  that,  but  for  this  greater  familiaritj', 
we  might  as  readily  have  supposed,  that  a 
stone,  after  quittmg  the  hand  which  flung  it, 
should  have  remained  in  the  air,  or  fallen  to 
the  ground,  as  that  the  needle,  without  any 
tendency  to  the  north,  would  remain  station- 
ary, to  whatever  point  of  the  compass  we 
might  turn  it. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  early  acquaintance 
with  the  more  frequent  and  ob\ious  events, 
whether  in  mind  or  in  matter.  We  have  be- 
come familiar  with  them,  and  with  their 
causes  and  consequences,  long  before  reflec- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  that  we 
should  conceive  ourselves  to  have  known  al- 
ways what  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
learned. 
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Tli:it  to  know,  ill  tlie  scries  of  mental  ]iIio- 
nomena,  what  are  the  antecedents,  and  what 
their  consequents,  is  one  great  branch  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  I  surely  need  not  attempt 
to  demonstrate  ;  and  it  would  be  equally  su- 
perfluous to  demonstrate  its  im|)ortance,  es- 
pecially after  the  remiU"ks — if  even  these  were 
necessary, — which  I  made  in  a  former  Lec- 
ture ;  since  it  is  not  merely,  as  a  very  in'-erest- 
ing  branch  of  speculative  knowledge,  that  it 
is  valuable,  but,  as  I  then  showed,  still  more 
valuable,  as  the  foundation  of  every  intellec- 
tual art,  especially  of  those  noble  and  almost 
divine  arts,  which  have,  for  their  immediate 
object,  the  illumination  and  amendment  of 
mankind — the  art  of  training  ignorance  to 
wisdom,  and  even  wisdom  itself  to  knowledge 
still  more  sublime, —  of  fixing  youthful  inno- 
cence in  the  voliuitary  practice  of  virtue,  that 
is  as  yet  little  more  than  an  instinct  of  which 
it  is  scarcely  conscious, — of  breathing  that 
moral  inspiratioii,  which  strengthens  feeble 
goodness,  when  it  is  about  to  fall,  tames  even 
tile  wildest  excesses  of  the  wildest  passions, 
and  leads  back,  as  if  by  the  invisible  power  of 
some  guardian  s])irit,  even  guilt  itself  to  the 
hai)piness  which  it  had  lost,  and  the  holier 
wishes  which  it  rejoices  to  feel  once  more. 

Since  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  how- 
ever, are  obviously  successive,  like  those  of 
matter,  the  consideration  of  the  sequences  of 
the  mentjil  phenomena,  and  the  arrangement 
of  them  in  certain  classes,  may  appear  to  you 
sufliciently  analogous  to  the  consideration  and 
arrangement  of  the  sequences  of  the  phenome- 
na of  the  material  world.  But  that  there 
should  be  any  inquiries,  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind  corresponding  with  the  inquiries  into 
the  comi)()sition  of  bodies,  may  apjiearto  you 
imjjrobable,  or  almost  absurd  ;  since  the  nnnd, 
and  consequently  its  affections — which  I  use 
as  a  short  general  term  for  expressing  all  the 
variety  of  the  modes  in  which  it  can  be  affec- 
ted, and  which,  theref(jre,  are  only  the  mind 
itself  as  it  exists  in  different  states, — must 
be  always  simple  and  indivisible.  Yet,  won- 
derful, or  even  absm-d,  as  it  may  seem, — not- 
withstanding the  absolute  simplicity  of  the 
mind  itself,  and  consequently  of  all  its  feelings 
or  monientiiry  states,;^— the  science  of  mind  is 
in  its  most  important  respecrts,  a  science  of  an- 
alysis, or  of  a  process  which  I  have  said  to  be 
virtually  the  same  as  analysis  :  and  it  is  only, 
as  it  is  in  this  virtual  sense  analytical,  that 
any  discovery,  at  least  that  any  imjiortant 
discovery-,  can  be  expected  to  l)e  made  in  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  i)ossible  to  advance, 
even  a  single  step,  in  intellectual  physics, 
without  the  necessity  of  performing  some 
sort  of  analysis,  by  which  we  reduce  to  sim- 
pler elements,  some  complex  feeling  that 
seems  to  us  virtually  to  involve  them.  In  the 
miiul  of  man,  all  is  in  a  state  of  constint  and 
ever-varying  complexity,  and  a  single  senti- 
ment may  be  the  slow  result  uf  innumerable 


feelings.  There  is  not  a  single  jileasure,  or 
pain,  or  thought,  or  emotion,  that  may  not, 
— by  the  influence  of  that  associating  princi- 
ple, which  is  afterwards  to  come  under  our 
consideration, — be  so  connected  with  other 
pleasures,  or  pains,  or  thoughts,  or  emotions, 
iis  to  forni  with  them,  for  ever  after,  an  union 
the  most  intimate.  The  complex,  or  seem- 
ingly comi)lcx,  phenomena  of  thought,  which 
result  from  the  constant  ojjcration  of  this 
principle  of  the  mind,  it  is  the  labour  of  the 
intellectual  inquirer  to  analyze,  iis  it  is  the  la- 
bour of  the  chymist  to  reduce  the  compound 
bodies,  on  which  he  operates,  however  close 
and  intimate  their  combination  may  be,  to 
their  constituent  elements.  The  ])rocess, 
and  the  instruments  by  which  the  analyses 
are  carried  on,  are,  indeed,  as  diflerent  as 
matter  is  from  mind, — cumbrous  as  matter, 
in  the  one  case, — in  the  other,  simple  and 
spiritual  as  mind  itself.  The  aggregates  of 
matter  we  analyze  by  the  use  of  other  matter, 
adding  substance  after  substance,  and  varying 
manipulation  after  manipulation  ; — the  com  • 
plex  mental  phenomena  we  analyze  virtually 
by  mere  reflection ;  the  same  inchvidual  mind 
being  the  subject  of  analysis,  the  instrument 
of  analysis,  and  the  analyzing  iiupiirer. 

When  I  speak,  however,  of  the  union  of 
separate  thoughts  and  feelings  in  one  complex 
sentiment  or  emotion,  and  of  the  analytic 
power  of  rcllection  or  reason,  it  nuist  not  be 
conceived  that  1  use  these  words  in  a  sense 
precisely  the  same  as  when  they  are  apphed 
to  matter.  A  mass  of  matter,  as  we  have 
seen,  is,  in  truth,  not  one  body  merely,  but  a 
multitude  of  contiguous  bodies  ;  all  of  which, 
at  the  time,  may  be  considere(l  as  having  a 
sepiu-ate  existence,  and  as  jjlaccd  together 
more  by  accirleutal  ap])osition,  than  by  any 
essential  imion  ; — and  analysis  is  nothing 
more  than  what  its  etymology  denotes,  a 
loosening  of  these  from  each  other.  In 
strictness  of  language,  this  comjjosition  and 
analysis  cannot  take  j)lace  in  nnnd.  Even 
the  most  complex  feehng  is  still  only  one 
feeling  ;  for  we  cannot  divide  the  states  or 
affections  of  our  mind  into  separate  self- 
existing  fractions,  as  we  can  divide  a  com- 
pound mass  of  matter  into  masses  which  are 
sej)arate  and  self-existing, — nor  distinguish 
half  a  joy  or  sorrow  from  a  whole  joy  or  sor- 
row. The  conception  of  gold,  and  the  eon- 
cejjtion  of  a  mountain,  may  se])arately  arise, 
and  may  be  followed  by  the  conception  of  a 
golden  mountain  ;  which  may  be  said  to  be  a 
compound  of  the  two,  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  use  that  word,  to  express  merely,  that  what 
is  thus  termed  comj)ound  or  comi)lex  is  thi.' 
result  of  certain  previous  feelings,  to  which, 
as  if  existing  together,  it  is  felt  to  have  the 
virtual  relation  of  equality,  or  the  relation 
which  a  whole  bears  to  the  jjarts  that  are 
comprehended  in  it.  But  the  conception  of 
a  golden  mountain  is  still  as  much   one  stiite 
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or  feeling  of  one  simple  mind,  as  cither  of  the 
sepai-ate  conceptions  of  gold  and  of  a  moun- 
tain which  preceded  it.  In  cases  of  tliis  kind 
indeed,  it  is  the  ven-  nature  of  the  resulting 
feeling  to  seem  to  us  thus  complex  ;  and  we 
are  led,  hy  the  very  constitution  of  our  mind 
itself,  to  consider  what  we  term  a  complex 
idea,  as  equivalent  to  the  separate  ideas  from 
which  it  results,  or  as  comprehensive  of 
them, — as  being  truly  to  our  conception— 
though  to  our  conception  onlj- — and,  there- 
fore, only  virtually  or  relatively  to  us  the  in- 
quirers— the  same,  as  if  it  were  composed  of 
the  separate  feehngs  co-existing,  as  the  ele- 
ments of  a  body  co-exist  in  space. 

It  is  this  feeling  of  the  relation  of  certain 
states  of  mind  to  certain  other  states  of  mind 
which  solves  the  whole  mystery  of  mental 
analysis,  that  seemed  at  first  so  inexplicable, 
— the  virtual  decomposition,  in  our  thought, 
of  what  is,  by  its  very  nature,  indivisible. 
The  mind,  indeed,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  ab- 
solutely simple  in  all  its  states ;  every  sepa- 
rate state  or  aflection  of  it  must,  therefore, 
be  absolutely  simple  ;  but  in  certain  cases,  in 
which  a  feehng  is  the  result  of  other  feelings 
preceding  it,  it  is  its  veiy  nature  to  appear  to 
involve  the  imion  of  those  preceding  feelings  ; 
and  to  distinguish  the  separate  sensations,  or 
thoughts,  or  emotions,  of"\vhich,  on  reflection, 
it  thus  seems  to  be  comprehensive,  is  to  per- 
fonn  an  intellectual  process,  which,  though  not 
a  real  analysis,  is  an  analysis  at  least  relative- 
ly to  our  conception.  It  may  still,  indeed,  be 
said  ^^^th  truth,  that  the  different  feehngs, — 
the  states  or  affections  of  mind  which  we  term 
complex, — are  absolutely  simple  and  indivisi- 
ble, as  much  as  the  feehngs  or  affections  of 
mind  which  we  term  simple.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  complexity  with 
which  alone  we  are  concerned  is  not  absolute 
but  relative, — a  seeming  complexity,  which  is 
involved  in  the  A^ery  feeling  of  relation  of  everj' 
sort.  That  we  are  thus  imjiressed  with  certain 
feelings  of  relation  of  conceptions  to  concep- 
tions, no  one  can  doubt  who  knows,  that  all 
science  has  its  origin  in  these  very  feelings ; 
and  equivalence,  or  equality,  is  one  of  those 
relations,  which,  from  its  very  constitution,  it 
would  be  as  impossible  for  the  mind,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  not  to  feel,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  it,  in  certain  other  circumstan- 
ces, not  to  have  those  simple  feehngs  which  it 
compares.  With  perfect  organs  of  vision,  and 
in  the  full  light  of  day,  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  look  on  a  tree,  or  a  rock,  without  perceiv- 
ing It ;  but  it  is  not  more  possible  for  us  to 
form  a  conception  of  two  trees,  without  re- 
garding this  state  of  mind,  simple  though  it 
truly  is,  when  absolutely  considered  as  virtu- 
ally involving,  or  as  equal  to,  two  of  those  se- 
parate feelings,  which  constituted  the  coneep-  | 
tion  of  a  single  tree.  | 

On  this  mere  feeling  of  virtual  equivalence  ! 
is  foimded  all  the  demonstiation  of  those  sci-  ] 


ences  which  claim  the  gloiy  of  being  peculi- 
arly demonstrative  ;  oiu-  equations  and  propor- 
tions of  abstract  number  and  quantity  invol- 
ving continually  this  analytic  valuation  of  no- 
tions, as  reciprocally  proportional.  Our  con- 
ception of  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  is  one 
state  or  affection  of  mind, — one  state  of  one 
simple  indi^sible  substance ;  such,  too,  is 
our  conception  of  a  right  angle.  Our  no- 
tion of  four  or  eight  is  as  much  one  affection 
of  mind  as  our  notion  of  a  simple  unit.  But, 
in  reflecting  on  the  separate  states  of  mind 
which  constitute  these  notions,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  certain  relations  which  they 
seem,  to  us,  reciprocally  to  bear,  and  we  con- 
sider the  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  as  equal 
to  half  the  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  and  our 
notion  of  eight  as  invohnng  or  equal  to  two 
of  four.  If  one  state  of  mind,  which  consti- 
tutes the  notion  of  a  certain  abstract  number 
or  quantity,  had  not  been  considered  in  this 
sort  of  virtual  comprehensiveness,  as  bearing 
the  relation  of  equahty,  or  proportion  to  other 
states  of  mind,  which  constitute  other  ab- 
stract notions  of  the  same  species,  mathema- 
tics would  not  merely  have  lost  their  certiun- 
ty,  but  there  could  not,  in  truth,  have  been 
any  such  science  as  mathematics. 

The  intellectual  analysis,  which  appears  to 
me  to  constitute  so  important  a  part  of  the 
science  of  mind,   is  nothing  more  than   the    i 
successive  developement,  in  application  to  the 
various  mental  phenomena,  of  this  feeling  of    i 
equivalence,  or  comprehensiveness,  which  is  ; 
not  confined  to  the  mathematical  notions  of  ■ 
number  and  quantity,  (though,  from  the  great-  ] 
er  simplicity  of  these,  their  equality  or  pro- 
portion may  be  more  accurately  distinguished), 
but  extends  to  everj'  thought  and  feeling  which 
we  regard  as  complex,  that  is  to  say,  to  al- 
most every  thought  and  feehng  of  which  the 
mind   is    susceptible.     We    compare    virtue 
with  virtue,  talent  with  talent,  not,  indeed, 
with  the  same  precision,  but  certainly  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  feeling  of 
proportion,  as  we  compare  intellectually  one 
angle  with  another ;  and  we  ask,  what  ideas 
are  involved  in  our  complex  notions  of  reli- 
gion and  government,  with  as  strong  a  feel- 
ing that  a  number  of  ideas  are  virtually  invol- 
ved or  comprehended  in  them,  as  when  we 
ask,  how  often  the  square  of  two  is  repeated 
in  the  cube  of  six. 

Analysis,  then,  in  the  science  of  mind,  you 
will  perceive,  is  founded  wholly  on  the  feel- 
ing of  relation  which  one  state  of  mind  seems 
to  us  to  bear  to  other  states  of  mind,  as  com- 
prehensive of  them  ;  but,  while  this  seeming 
complexity  is  felt,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  our 
analysis,  as  if  the  complexity,  instead  of  be- 
ing \irtual  and  relative  only,  were  absolute 
and  real.  It  may  be  objected  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  analysis  to  the  science  of 
mind,  that  it  is  a  term  which,  its  etymology 
shows,  as  I  have  already  admitted,  to  be  bor- 
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rowed  from  matter,  and  to  convey,  as  ai>])lied 
to  the  mind,  a  notion  in  soine  dejxree  dilTcr-  : 
cut  from  its  etymolo!:cieal  sense.     But  tliis  is  , 
an  objection   wliicli  may  be  urped,   witli  at ' 
least  eijual  force,   apiinst  every  term,  or  al- 
most every  term  of  our  science.     In  our  want 
of  a  peculiar  metaphysical  language,  we  are 
obliged  in  this,  as  ui  every  other  case,  to  bor- 
row a  meta])horical  language  from  the  mate- 
rial world ;  and  we  are  very  naturally  led  to 
speak    of  mental  composition   and  analysis, 
since  to  the  mind  which  feels  the  relation  of 
equivalence  or  comprehensiveness,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  as  if  our  ideas  and  emo- 
tions, that  result  from  former  ideas  and  emo- 
tions, and  are  felt  by  us  as  if  involving  these 
in  one  complex  whole,  could  be  actually  di-  | 
vided  into  the  separate  elements  which  appear 
to  us  thus  virtually  or  relatively  to  be  com- 
prehended in  them. 

It  is  from  having  neglected  this  branch  of ' 
the  physical  investigation  of  the  mind, — by 
far  the  more  important  of  the  two, — and 
ha\ing  fixed  their  attention  solely  on  the  suc- 
cessions of  its  phenomena,  that  some  philoso- 
phers have  been  led  to  disparage  the  science 
as  fruitless  of  discover)',  and  even  to  deride 
the  pretensions  or  the  hopes  of  those  who  do 
not  consider  it  as  absolutely  exhausted ; — I 
will  not  say  now  merely,  in  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  the  science,  but  as  not  ex- 
hausted almost  before  ])hilosoi)hy  began,  in 
the  rude  consciousness  of  the  rudest  savage, 
who  saw,  and  remembered,  and  compared,  and 
hoped,  and  feared ;  and  must,  therefore,  it  is 
said,  have  knowni  what  it  is  to  see,  and  re- 
member, anil  compare,  and  hope,  and  fear. 

If  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  were  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  successive, — which  is  one 
only  of  the  two  lights  in  which  they  may  be 
physically  viewed, — it  might,  indeed,  be  said, 
with  a  little  more  appearance  of  truth,  that 
this  mere  succession  must  be  as  familiar  to 
the  unreflecting  mind  as  to  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher;  though,  even  in  this  limited 
sense,  the  remark  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
But  the  phenomena  have  other  relations,  iis 
well  as  those  of  succession, — relations  which 
are  not  involved  in  the  mere  consciousness 
of  the  moment,  but  are  discoverable  by  re- 
flection only, — and  to  the  knowledge  of  which, 
therefore,  addition  after  addition  maybe  made 
by  every  new  generation  of  reflecting  inquir- 
ers. I'rom  the  very  instant  of  its  first  exist- 
ence, the  mind  isconstajilly  exhibiting  pheno- 
mena more  and  more  comj)lex, — sensations, 
thoughts,  emotions,  all  mingling  together,  and 
almost  every  feeling  modifying,  in  some  great- 
er or  less  degree,  the  feelings  that  succeed  it; 
— and  as,  in  rhymistry,  it  often  happens,  that 
the  qualities  of  the  separate  ingredients  of  a 
compound  body  are  not  recognizable  by  us, 
in  the  apparently  different  qualities  of  the 
compound  itself, — so,  in  this  spontaneous 
chymistry  of  the  mind,  the  compound  senti- 


ment that  results  from  the  association  of  for- 
mer feelings,  has,  in  many  cases,  on  first  con- 
sideration, so  little  resemblance  to  these  con- 
stituents of  it,  as  formerly  existing  in  their 
elenientar)'  state,  that  it  recpiires  the  most  at- 
tentive reflection  to  separate,  and  evolve  dis- 
tinctly to  others,  the  assemblages  which  even 
a  few  years  may  have  produced.  Indeed,  so 
complex  are  the  mental  phenomena,  and  so 
difficult  of  analysis,  even  in  those  most  com- 
mon cases,  which  may  be  said  to  be  familiar 
to  all,  that  it  is  truly  wonderfid  that  the  difll- 
culty  of  this  analysis,  and  the  field  of  inquiry 
which  this  very  difficulty  opens,  should  not 
have  occurred  to  the  disparagers  of  intellec- 
tual discover)',  and  made  them  feel,  that  what 
they  were  not  able  to  explain,  could  not  be 
so  well  known  to  all  mankind  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  additional  illustration.  The 
savage,  they  will  tell  us,  is  conscious  of  what 
he  feels  in  loving  his  countiy,  as  well  as  the 
sage ;  but,  does  he  know  as  well,  or  can  even 
the  sage  himself  inform  us  with  precision, 
what  the  various  elementary  feelings  have 
been,  that  have  successively  modified,  or  ra- 
ther, that  have  constituted  this  local  attach- 
ment ?  The  peasant,  indeed,  may  have  the 
feeling  of  beauty,  like  the  artist  who  i)roduces 
it,  or  the  speculative  inquirer,  who  arialyzes 
this  very  complex  emotion — 

"  Ask  the  swain, 
Who  journeys  homeivard,  from  a  Bummer  day's 
Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  rejKJse,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sunshine  gleaming,  as  through  amber  elouds. 
O'er  all  tlie  western  sky  ?     Full  soon,  I  ween. 
His  rude  expression,  and  untutor'd  air, 
Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  Ueauty  smiling  at  his  heart. 
How  lovely,  how  cominanding  !"* 

But  the  mere  emotion  which  beauty  produ- 
ces, is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  simpler  feel- 
ings that  have  composed  or  modified  it ;  and 
though  the  pleasure  and  admiration  were  to 
continue  exactly  the  same,  the  peasant  woidd 
surely  have  learned  something,  if  he  could  be 
made  to  tmderstand  that  beauty  was  more 
than  the  form  and  colour  which  his  eye  per- 
ceived. What  is  thus  true  of  beauty,  as  dif- 
ferently inuierstood  by  the  peasant  and  the 
philoso])her,  is  true,  in  like  manner,  of  all  the 
other  complex  mental  ])henomena.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  as  reasonable  to  affirm,  that  be- 
cause we  all  move  our  limbs,  we  are  all  equally 
acquainted  with  the  jthysiology  of  muscular 
motion  ;  or,  to  take  a  case  still  more  exactly 
api)ropriate,  that  we  know  all  the  sublimest 
truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  because 
we  know  all  the  numbers  and  figures  of  the 
mere  relations  of  which  these  are  the  science, 
— as  that  we  are  all  acquainted  with  the  jihy- 
siology  of  the  mind,  and  the  number  of  ele- 
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moiits  which  enter  into  our  various  feelings, ' 
because  we  all  perceive,  and  remember,  and  ' 
love,  and  hate.  It  is,  it  will  be  allowed, 
chielly,  or  perhaps  \\hollj',  as  it  is  analytical, 
that  the  science  of  mind  admits  of  discovery  ; 
but,  as  a  science  of  analysis,  in  which  new 
relations  are  continually  felt  on  reflection,  it 
presents  us  with  a  field  of  discovery  as  rich, 
and,  I  may  say,  almost  as  inexhaustible  in 
wonders,  as  that  of  the  universe  without 

"  It  is  thus,"  I  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
"  even  in  phenomena,  which  seem  so  simple 
as  scarcely  to  have  admitted  combination, 
what  wonders  have  been  developed  by  scien- 
tific inquiry !  Perception  itself,  that  primary 
function  of  the  mind,  which  was  surely  the 
same  before  Berkeley  examined  the  laws  of 
\dsion  as  at  present,  is  now  regarded  by  us 
very  differently,  in  relation  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  its  organs  ;  anrl  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find,  amid  all  the  brilliant  discoveries 
of  modem  ch)Tnistry,  and  even  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  physics  of  matter,  a  proposition 
more  completely  revolting  to  popidar  belief, 
than  that  which  is  now  the  general  faith  of 
philosophers,  that  the  sense  of  sight,  which 
seems  to  bring  the  farthest  hills  of  the  most 
ex-tended  landscape,  and  the  very  boundless- 
ness of  space  before  our  \\e\v,  is,  of  itself,  in- 
capable of  showing  us  a  single  Une  of  longi- 
tudinal distance."* 

If,  as  has  been  strangely  affirmed,  the  sci- 
ence of  mind  be  a  science  that  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  imsusceptible  of  improvement  by  dis- 
covery, it  must  have  been  so,  before  the  time 
of  Berkeley  as  now,  and  it  might  have  been 
a  suflScient  answer  to  all  the  arguments 
which  he  adduced  in  support  of  his  theory  of 
vision,  that  the  phenomena  which  he  boasted 
to  have  analyzed,  were  only  the  common  and 
familiar  phenomena  of  a  sense  that  had  been 
exercised  by  all  mankind. 

"  The  -v-ulgar,"  I  have  said,  "would  gaze 
with  astonishment,  were  they  to  perceive  an 
electrician  inflame  gunpowder  with  an  icicle  ; 
but  they  would  not  be  less  confounded  by 
those  dazzling  subtleties  \\'ith  which  meta- 
physicians would  persuade  them,  that  the 
very  actions  which  they  feel  to  be  benevo- 
lent and  disinterested,  had  their  source  in 
the  same  principle  of  selfishness  which  makes 
man  a  knave  or  a  tyrant.  That  this  particu- 
lar doctrine  is  false,  is  of  no  consequence :  the 
whole  theory  of  our  moral  sentiments  presents 
results  which  are  nearly  as  wonderful ;  and  in- 
deed, the  falseness  of  any  metaphysical  doc- 
trine, if  rightly  considered,  is  itself  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  that  the  science  of  mind  is  a 
science  which  admits  of  discovery  ;  for,  if  all 
men  had  equal  knowledge  of  all  the  relations 


•  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  2(1 
edition,  p.  '32,  33. 


of  all  the  phenomena  of  their  mind,  no  one 
could  advance  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
with  real  belief  of  it,  which  another  could 
discover  to  be  erroneous.  In  the  different 
stages  of  the  growth  of  a  passion,  what  a 
variety  of  appearances  does  it  assume  ;  and 
how  difficult  is  it  often  to  trace,  in  the 
confusion  and  complication  of  the  paroxysm, 
those  calm  and  simple  emotions  in  which,  in 
many  cases,  it  originated ! — The  love  of  do- 
mestic praise,  and  of  the  parental  smile  of  ap- 
probation, which  gave  excellence  to  the  first 
efforts  of  the  child,  may  expand,  with  little  va- 
riation, into  the  love  of  honest  and  honourable 
fame;  or,  in  more  unhappy  circumstances,  may 
shoot  out  from  its  natural  direction,  into  all 
the  guilt  and  madness  of  atrocious  ambition  ; 
— andean  it  truly  be  maintained,  or  even  sup- 
posed for  a  moment,  that  all  this  fine  shadow- 
ing of  feehngs  into  feelings,  is  known  as  much 
to  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  of  mankind, 
as  it  is  to  the  profoundest  intellectual  inquirer? 
How  different  is  the  passion  of  the  miser,  as 
\'iewed  by  himself,  by  the  Milgar,  and  by  phi- 
losophers !  He  is  conscious  himself  only  of 
the  acciu^cy  of  his  reasonings  on  the  probabi- 
lities of  future  poverty,  of  a  love  of  economy, 
and  of  temperance,  and  perhaps  too  of  strict 
and  rigid  justice.  To  common  observers,  he 
is  only  a  lover  of  money.  They  content  them- 
selves with  the  passion,  in  its  matiu"e  state  ; 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  con\ance  them, 
that  the  most  self-denying  avarice  involves 
as  its  essence,  or  at  least  originally  involved, 
the  love  of  those  very  pleasures  and  accom- 
modations, which  are  now  sacrificed  to  it  with- 
out the  least  apparent  reluctance."* 


"  This  light  and  darkness  in  our  chaos  jom'd, 
What  shall  divide  ?     The  God  within  the  miud." 


There  is,  indeed,  a  chaos  in  the  mind  of 
man.  But  there  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  which 
is  for  ever  moving  over  it,  slowly  separating 
all  its  mingled  elements.  It  is  only  when 
these  are  separated,  that  the  philosophy  of 
mind  can  be  complete,  and  incapable  of  fur- 
ther discovery.  To  say  that  it  is  now  com- 
plete, because  it  has  in  it  every  thing  which 
can  be  the  subject  of  analysis,  is  as  absurd, 
as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  ancient 
chaos,  when  it  contained  merely  the  elements 
of  things,  before  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  waters  of  the  abyss,  was  already 
that  world  of  fife,  and  order,  and  beauty, 
which  it  was  aftenvards  to  become. 

The  dithculty  which  arises  in  the  physical 
investigation  of  the  mind,  from  the  apparent 
simplicity  of  those  thoughts  and  feelings,  which, 
on  more  attentive  reflection,  are  felt  to  be  as 
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if  compoinuloil  of  many  other  thoughts  and 
fceUngs,  tliat  hiive  previously  existed  toijetli- 
er,  or  in  immediate  succession,  is  similar  to 
the  difliculty  which  we  ex]terieiice  in  the  ])hy- 
sies  of  matter,  from  the  imperfection  of  our 
senses,  that  allows  us  to  perceive  masses  only, 
not  their  elemental  parts,  and  thus  leads  us  to 
consider  as  simple  bodies,  what  a  single  new 
experiment  may  prove  to  be  composed  of  va- 
rious elements. 

In  the  intellectual  world,  the  slow  progress 
of  discover)-  arises,  in  like  manner,  from  the 
obstiicle  which  our  feeble  power  of  discrimi- 
nation presents  to  our  mental  analysis.  But, 
in  mind,  as  well  as  in  matter,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  it  is  to  this  very  feebleness 
of  our  discrimiTiating  powers,  the  whole  ana- 
lytic science  owes  its  origin.  If  we  could  dis- 
tinguish instantly  and  clearly,  in  our  complex 
phenomena  of  thought,  their  constituent  ele- 
ments ;  if,  for  example,  in  that  single  and  ap- 
parently simple  emotion,  which  we  feel,  on 
the  sight  of  beauty,  as  it  lives  before  us,  or 
in  the  contemplation  of  that  ideal  beauty, 
which  is  reflected  from  works  of  art,  we  could 
discover,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  glance,  all  the 
innumerable  feelings,  which,  perhaps,  from 
the  first  moment  of  life,  have  been  conspi- 
ring together,  and  blending  in  the  production 
of  it, — we  should  then  feel  as  httle  interest 
in  our  theories  of  taste,  as,  in  a  case  formerly 
supposed,  we  should  have  done  in  our  theo- 
ries of  combustion,  if  the  most  minute  changes 
that  take  place  in  combustion  had  been  at  all 
times  distinctly  visible.  The  mysteries  of  our 
intellect,  the  "  altje  penetralia  mentis,"  ^^■ould 
then  lie  for  ever  open  to  us  ;  and  what  was 
said  poetically  of  Hobbes  in  the  beautiful  ver- 
ses addressed  to  him  on  his  work  Dc  Natiira 
Ilominis,  would  be  applicable  to  all  mankind, 
not  poetically  oidy,  but  in  the  strictness  of 
philosophic  truth. 

"  QiiJE  magna  cceli  mocnia,  ct  tractus  maris, 
TeiTa?que  fines,  siquid  aut  ultra  est,  capit, 
Mens  ipsa  tandem  capitur:  Omnia  h.ictentis 
Qua;  nossc  potuit,  nota  jam  primum  est  sibi. 

"  Consultor  audax,  ot  Promclhei  potcns 
Faeinoris  animi !  quis  tibi  dedit  dcus 
Hire  intueri  seeiilis  longe  abdita, 
Oculosque  luce  tinxit  ambrosia  tuos  ? 
Tu  mentis  onniis,  at  tua.-  nulla  est  eapax. 
Hoc  laiide  solus  fruere  :  divinum  est  opus 
Animam  creare;  proximum  huie,  ostenderc 

"  Hie  cerno  Icvia  aflTectnum  vestigia, 
firariUsqiif  'ensiis  line.'is;  quibus 
Vch.intur  alls  blanduli  ('u]iidlnes, 
Quibusquc  stimulis  urgeant  Ira?  graves. 
Hie  pt  Dolores  ct  Voluptates  suos 
Produnt  reccssus;  ipsi  ncc  Timor  latet." 


LECTURE  XI. 


APPLICATION   OF   THE   LAWS  OF   PHYSICAL   IN- 
QUIUY    TO    THE    PIIlLOSOrHY   OF    MINI)   CON- 

CLUDF.D. ON  CONSCIOUSNESS,  AND  ON  MKN- 

TAL  IDENTITY. 

In  my  last  lecture.  Gentlemen,  I  consider- 
ed, very  fully,  the  two  species  of  inquiry 
which  the  philoso])hy  of  mind  admits,  in  ex- 
act analogy  to  the  two  species  of  inquiry  in 
the  philosophy  of  matter, — the  consideration 
of  the  mental  phenomena,  as  successive,  and 
therefore  susceptible  of  arrangement  in  the 
order  of  their  succession,  as  causes  and  effects, 
— and  the  consideration  of  them  as  complex, 
and  therefore  susceptible  of  analjsis.  I  stated 
to  you,  that  it  was  chiefly,  if  nut  wholly,  in 
this  latter  view,  as  analytical,  that  I  conceived 
the  philosophy  of  mind  to  be  a  science  of 
progressive  discovciy  ;  though,  as  a  science  of 
analysis,  it  has  not  merely  produced  resu'ts, 
as  astonishing,  ])erha])s,  in  some  cases,  as  any 
of  those  which  the  analysis  of  matter  has  ex- 
hibited, but  presents  still  a  field  of  inquiry, 
that  may  be  considered  as  inexhaustible  ;  since 
the  mind  cannot  exist,  without  forming  con- 
tinually new  combinations,  that  modify  its 
subsequent  atTeclions,  and  van%  therefore,  the 
products,  which  it  is  the  labour  of  our  in- 
tellectual analysis  to  reduce  to  their  original 
elements. 

What  the  chymist  does,  in  matter,  the  in- 
tellectual analyst  does  in  mind ;  the  one  dis- 
tinguishing, by  a  j)urely  mentiil  process  of  re- 
flection, the  elements  of  his  complex  feelings, 
as  the  other  operates  on  his  material  com- 
])ounds,  by  processes  that  are  themselves  ma- 
terial. Though  the  term  analysis,  however, 
may  be  used  in  reference  to  both  processes, 
the  mental,  as  well  as  the  material,  since  the 
result  of  the  process  is  virtually  the  same  in 
both,  it  has  been  generally  enij)loycd  by  phi 
loso])hers,  in  treating  of  the  mind,  without 
any  accurate  definition  of  the  ])rocess  ;  and  I 
was  careful,  therefore,  to  explain  to  you  the 
peculiar  meaning,  in  which  it  is  strictly  to  be 
understood  in  our  science  ;  that  you  might 
not  extend  to  the  mind  and  its  aflc'ctions,  that 
essential  dis-isibility,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
its  very  nature ;  and  suppose  that,  when  we 
speak  of  complex  notions,  and  of  thoughts 
and  feelings,  that  are  united  by  association 
with  other  thoughts  and  feelings,  we  speak 
of  a  plurality  of  se])arable  things.  The  com- 
plex mental  phenomena,  as  I  ex])laitied  to  you, 
are  complex  only  in  relation  to  our  mode  of 
conceiving  them.  They  are,  strictly  and  truly, 
as  sinijjle  and  indivisible  states  of  a  su})st<nice, 
which  is  necessarily  in  all  its  states  simple  and 
indivisible — the  results,  rather  than  the  com- 
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pounds,  of  former  feelings, — to  which,  how- 
ever, they  seem  to  us,  and  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  feelings  themselves,  cannot  but 
seem  to  us,  to  bear  the  same  species  of  rela- 
tion, which  a  whole  bears  to  the  parts  that 
compose  it.  The  office  of  intellectual  ana- 
lysis, accordingly,  in  the  mode  in  which  I 
liave  explained  it  to  you,  has  regiu-d  to  this 
relation  only.  It  is  to  trace  the  various  af- 
fections or  states  of  mind  that  have  succes- 
sively contributed  to  form  or  to  modify  any 
jieculiar  sentiment  or  emotion,  and  to  devel- 
ope  the  elements,  to  which,  after  tracing  this 
succession,  the  resulting  sentiment  or  emotion 
is  felt  by  iis  to  bear  sirtually  that  relation  of 
seeming  comprehensiveness  of  which  I  spoke. 

If,  indeed,  onr  perspicacity  were  so  acute 
that  we  coidd  distinguish  immediately  all  the 
relations  of  onr  thoughts  and  passions,  there 
could  evidently  be  no  discovery  in  the  science 
of  mind ;  but,  in  like  manner,  what  discover)- 
could  there  be,  in  the  analysis  of  matter,  if 
oiu"  senses  were  so  quick  and  delicate,  as  to 
distinguish  immediately  all  the  elements  of 
every  compound  ?  It  is  only  slowly  that  we 
discover  the  composition  of  the  masses  with- 
out ;  and  we  have  therefore  a  science  of  chy- 
mistry: — It  is  only  slowly  that  we  discover 
the  relations  of  complex  thought  to  thought ; 
and  we  have  therefore  a  science  of  mental  ana- 
lysis. 

It  is  to  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties, 
then,  as  forcing  us  to  guess  and  explore  what 
is  half  concealed  from  us,  that  we  owe  our 
laborious  experiments  and  reasonings,  and 
consequently  all  the  science  which  is  the 
result  of  these  ;  and  the  proudest  discoveries 
which  we  make  may  thus,  in  one  point  of 
view,  whatever  dignity  they  may  give  to  a 
few  moments  of  our  life,  be  considered  as 
proofs  and  memorials  of  our  general  weakness. 
If,  in  its  relation  to  matter,  philosophy  be 
founded,  in  a  very  great  degree,  on  the  mere 
badness  of  our  eyes,  which  prevents  us  from 
distinguishing  accunitely  the  minute  changes 
that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  tlie  bodies 
around  us  ;  we  have  seen,  in  like  manner, 
that,  in  its  relation  to  the  mind,  it  is  foun- 
ded chiefly,  or  perhajjs  wholly,  on  the  im- 
perfection of  our  power  of  discriminating  the 
elementaiy  feelings,  which  compose  our  great 
complexities  of  thought  and  passion ;  the  va- 
rious relations  of  which  are  felt  by  us  only 
on  attentive  reflection,  and  are,  therefore,  in 
progressive  discovery,  slowly  added  to  rela- 
tions that  have  before  been  traced.  In  both 
cases,  the  analysis,  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
is  an  operation  of  unquestionable  difficulty. 
Cut  it  is  surely  not  less  so,  in  mind,  than  in 
matter ;  nor,  when  nature  exhibits  all  her 
wonders  to  us,  in  one  case,  in  objects  that 
are  separate  from  us,  and  foreign ;  and,  in 
the  other,  in  the  intimate  phenomena  of  our 
own  consciousness, — can  we  justly  think,  that 
it  is  of  ourselves  we  know  the  most.     On 


the  contrary,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  of 
her  distant  operations  that  our  knowledge  is 
least  imperfect:  and  we  have  far  less  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sway  which  she  exercises 
in  our  own  mind,  than  with  that  by  which  she 
guides  the  course  of  the  most  remote  planet, 
in  spaces  beyond  us,  which  we  rather  calcu- 
late than  conceive.  The  only  science,  which, 
by  its  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness,  seems 
to  have  attained  a  maturity  that  leaves  little 
for  futm-e  inquiry,  is  not  that  which  relates 
immediately  to  man  himself,  or  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  bodies  on  his  o\\7i  planet,  that  are 
ever  acting  on  his  perceptive  organs,  and  es- 
sential to  his  life  and  enjoyment ;  but  that 
which  relates  to  the  immense  system  of  the 
universe,  to  which  the  very  orb,  that  supports 
all  the  multitudes  of  his  race,  is  but  an  atom 
of  dust,  and  to  which  himself,  as  an  indin- 
dual,  is  as  nothing. 

"  Could  he,  whose  rules  the  rapid  comet  bind, 
l^eseribe  or  fix  one  movement  of  liis  mind  ? 
Who  saw  its  fires  here  rise,  and  there  descend. 
Explain  his  own  beginning  or  his  end. 

Uo,  wondrous  creature  !  mount  where  science  guides, 
Go,  measure  earth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tides ; 
Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orbs  to  run, 
CoiTeet  old  Time,  and  regulate  the  sun  ; 
Go,  soar  with  Plato  to  th  empyreal  sphere. 
To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fairi 
Go,  teach  eternal  wisdom  how  to  rule — 
Then  drop  into  thyself,  and  be  a  fool  '.''* 

That  man  shoidd  know  so  much  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  so  very  little  of  himself,  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  circumstances,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  same  poet,  most  strongly  char- 
acterise him,  as  the  "jest  and  riddle"  of  that 
world,  of  which  he  is  also  no  less  tnily  "  the 
glory." 

"  That  the  intelligence  of  any  being,"  to 
use  the  words  of  D'Alembert,  "should  not 
pass  beyond  certain  limits — that,  in  one  spe- 
cies of  beings,  it  should  be  more  or  less  cir- 
cumscribed than  in  another, — all  this  is  not 
smprising,  more  than  that  a  blade  of  grass  should 
be  less  tall  than  a  shrub,  or  a  shrub  than  an 
oak.  But  that  the  same  being  should  be  at 
once  arrested  by  the  narrow  circle  which  na- 
ture has  traced  around  him,  and  yet  constant- 
ly reminded,  that,  beyond  these  limits,  there 
are  objects  which  he  is  never  to  attain — that 
he  should  be  able  to  reason,  till  he  lose  him- 
self, on  the  existence  and  natm-e  of  these  ob- 
jects, though  condemned  to  be  eternally  ig- 
norant of  them — that  he  should  have  too  lit- 
tle sagacity  to  resolve  an  inlinity  of  questions, 
which  he  has  yet  sagacity  enough  to  make — 
that  the  principle  uithin  us,  which  thinks, 
should  ask  itself  in  vain,  what  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes its  thought,  and  that  this  thought, 
which  sees  so  many  things,  so  distant,  should 
yet  not  be  able  to  see  itself,  which  is  so  near 
— that  self,  which  it  is  notwithstanding  always 
striving  to  see  and  to  know, — these  are  con- 


*  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  ii.  v.  55—39 ;   13—2!; 
and  "9.  30. 
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tradictions,  which,  even  in  the  very  pride  of 
our  reasoning,  cannot  fail  to  suqirise  and  con- 
found us." 

All  that  remains  for  us,  in  that  impossibili- 
ty which  nature  has  imposed  on  us  of  attain- 
ing a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  essence 
and  constitution  either  of  mind  or  of  matter, 
is  to  attend  to  the  phenomena  which  they 
present,  iuialyzing  whatever  is  complex,  and 
tracing  the  order  of  every  sequence.  By  at- 
tentive reflection  on  the  ])henomena  them- 
selves, and  on  all  the  circumstiuices  which 
precede  or  follow  them,  we  shall  be  able  to 
discover  the  relations  which  they  mutually 
bear,  and  to  distinguish  their  casual  coinci- 
dence, or  succession,  from  those  invariable  re- 
lations which  nature  has  established  among 
them  as  causes  and  effects.  This,  humble  as 
it  may  seem,  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  man  ;  because  it  is  all  of  which  man 
is  capable.  To  inquire,  as  may  be  thought, 
more  deeply  into  the  essences  of  things,  or 
the  nature  of  certain  sujjposed  bonds  by  which 
they  arc  connected,  is  to  show,  not  that  we 
liave  advanced  far  in  the  progress  of  science, 
but  that  we  have  gone  far  sistray  ;  not  that  we 
know  more  than  philosophers  of  humbler  views 
and  pretensions,  but  that  we  know  less  ;  since 
it  proves  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the 
hmits  within  which  nature  has  bounded  our 
prospect,  and  have  not  attained  that  prime 
knowledge  which  consists  in  knowing  how 
little  can  be  kno«ii. 

If  the  philosophy,  not  of  mind  only,  but  of 
the  universe,  is  to  be  found,  as  Hobbes  has 
boldly  said,  within  ourselves, — in  the  same 
manner  as  the  perfect  statue  is  to  be  found 
in  the  rude  block  of  the  quarry,  when  all  the 
superfluous  mass,  that  adheres  to  it,  has  been 
removed, — in  no  respect  can  it  more  justly  be 
said  to  be  in  our  own  minds  than  in  this,  that 
it  is  only  by  knowing  the  true  extent,  and  con- 
sequently the  limits,  of  our  intellectual  powers, 
that  we  can  form  any  rational  system  of  philo- 
sophic investigation.  Then,  indeed,  philoso- 
phy may  be  truly  said,  in  his  strong  figurative 
language,  to  be  human  reason  herself,  hover- 
ing over  all  created  things,  and  proclaiming 
their  order,  their  causes,  and  effects.  "  Phi- 
losojdiiam  noli  credere  earn  esse,  per  quam 
fiunt  lapides  jthilosojjhici,  iieque  illam  quam 
ostendant  codices  metaphysici  ;  sed  Ratio- 
nem  Humanam  naturalem  per  omnes  res  cre- 
atas  sedulo  volitantcm,  et  de  earum  ordine, 
causis,  et  effcctibus,  ea  quae  vera  sunt  renun- 
tiantem.  Mentis  ergo  tux,  et  totius  mundi 
filia  philosophia  in  te  ipso  est ;  nondum  for- 
tasse  fipurata,  sed  gcnitori  mundo  qualis  erat 
in  principio  informi  similes.  Faciendum  er- 
go tibi  est  quod  faciunt  statuarii,  qui  mate- 
riam  exculpcntes  supcrvaciineam,  imaginem 
non  faciunt  sed  inveniunt."* 


•  Ad  F-cctorem. — A  N'otc  prefixed  to  the  Eiementa 
Philosophia;.     4to.  Amitelod.  IfibS. 


After  these  remarks  on  physical  inquiry  in 
general,  and  its  particular  application  to  our 
omi  science,  I  trust  that  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  observe,  and  analyze,  and  arrange  the 
mental  phenomena,  with  clearer  views,  both 
of  the  materials  on  which  we  have  to  operate, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  operations  which  we 
have  to  perform.  We  may  consider  the 
mind  as  now  lying  open  before  us,  present- 
ing to  us  all  its  phenomena,  but  present- 
ing them  in  assembhiges,  which  it  is  to  be 
our  labour  to  separate  and  arrange.  In  this 
separation  and  arrangement,  there  are  dif- 
ficulties, I  confess,  of  no  slight  kind.  But 
I  trust  that  you  have  the  spirit  which  de- 
lights in  overcoming  difticulties,  and  which, 
even  if  its  most  strenuous  exertions  should 
fail,  delights  in  the  very  strenuousness  of  the 
endeavour-.  In  what  admits  our  analysis,  and 
in  what  transcends  it,  we  shall  always  find 
much  that  is  truly  wonderful  in  itself  and  de- 
serving of  our  profoundest  admiration  ;  and 
even  in  the  obscurest  parts  of  the  great  field 
of  mind,  though  we  may  see  only  dimly,  and 
nuist,  therefore,  be  cautions  in  inquiring,  and 
fearful  of  pronouncmg,  we  may  yet,  perhaps, 
be  Opening  paths  that  are  to  lead  to  discovery, 
and,  in  the  very  darkness  of  our  search,  may 
perceive  some  gleams  of  that  light,  which, 
though  now  only  dawning  njjon  us,  is  to 
brighttn  on  the  inquirers  of  ether  ages. 

in  proceeding  to  examine  and  compare  the 
mental  phenomena,  the  first  circumstance 
that  strikes  us,  prior  to  any  attempt  to  a^-- 
range  them  in  classes,  is,  that  the  mind  which 
exhibits  these  is  suscei)tible  of  a  variety  of 
feelings,  every  new  feeling  being  a  change  of 
its  state  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  such  changes 
alone  that  it  manifests  itself,  cither  in  our 
own  consciousness,  or  in  the  actions  of  our 
fellow-men.  If  it  could  exist  only  in  one  ever- 
lasting state, — such  as  now  constitutes  the 
feeling  of  any  particular  moment, — it  is  quite 
superfluous  to  say,  that  it  could  not  reason 
njjon  this  state,  for  this  very  reasoning  would 
itself  imj)ly  the;  change  which  is  supposed  to 
be  impossible  ;  and  as  little  could  this  one 
unchanged  and  unchangeable  feeling  be  an 
object  of  reasoning  to  others,  even  if  there 
were  any  mode  of  its  becoming  manifest  to 
them,  which  there  evidently  could  not  be. 
It  is,  i)crhai)S,  even  not  too  extravagant  an  as- 
sertion of  llobbes,  who  sujjposes  a  mind  so 
constituted  as  to  perceive  only  one  colour, 
and  to  perceive  this  constantly  ;  and  afliirms, 
that,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  it  had  any  perception  at  all,  being  rather, 
as  he  expresses  it,  stupified  than  seeing. 
"  Attonitum  esse  et  fortasse  aspcctjire  cum, 
sed  stupentem  dicerem,  videre  non  dicerem  ; 
adeo  sentire  semper  idem,  et  non  sentire,  ad 
idem  recidunt." 

Mind,  then,  is  capable  of  existing  in  vii- 
rious  states ;  an  enumeration  of  the  leading 
classes  of  which,  iis  I  before  remarked,  is  aii 
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that  constitutes  oui  definition  of  it.  It  is 
that,  we  say,  which  perceives,  remembers 
compares,  grieves,  rejoices,  loves,  hates  ;  and 
though  the  terms,  whatever  they  may  be,  that 
are  used  by  us,  in  any  such  enumeration,  may 
be  few,  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  terms 
are  mere  inventions  of  our  own  for  the  piu-j)ose 
of  classification,  and  that  each  of  them  com- 
prehends a  variety  of  feelings,  that  are  as  truly 
ditferent  from  each  other  as  the  classes  them- 
selves are  different.  Perception  is  but  a  sin- 
gle word ;  yet,  when  we  consider  the  number 
of  objects  that  may  act  upon  our  oipms  of 
sense,  and  the  number  of  ways  in  which  their 
action  may  be  combined,  so  as  to  produce 
one  compound  effect,  different  from  that  which 
the  same  objects  would  produce  separately, 
or  in  other  forms  of  combination,  how  many 
are  the  feelings  which  this  single  word  de- 
notes ! — so  many,  indeed,  that  no  arithmeti- 
cal computation  is  sutlicient  to  measure  their 
infinity. 

Amid  all  this  variety  of  feelings,  with  what- 
ever rapidity  the  changes  may  succeed  each 
other,  and  however  opposite  they  may  seem, 
we  have  still  the  most  undoubting  belief,  that 
it  is  the  same  individual  mind  which  is  thus 
afi'ected  in  various  ways.  The  pleasure  which 
is  felt  at  one  moment  has  indeed  little  apparent 
relation  to  the  pain  that  was  perhaps  felt  a  few 
moments  before  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject, which  we  possess,  after  having  reflected 
0'"  it  fully,  has  equally  little  resemblance  to 
our  state  of  doubt  when  we  began  to  inquire, 
or  the  total  ignorance  and  inditierence  which 
preceded  the  first  doubt  that  we  felt.  It  is 
the  same  individual  mind,  ho^^'ever,  which,  in 
all  these  instances,  is  pleased  and  pained,  is 
ignorant,  doubts,  reflects,  knows.  There  is 
something  "  changed  in  all,  and  yet  in  all  the 
same,"  which  at  once  constitutes  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  the  hour,  and  yet  outlives 
them, — something,  which,  from  the  tempo- 
rary agitations  of  passion,  rises  unaltered  and 
everlasting,  like  the  pyramid,  that  lifts  still 
the  same  point  to  heaven,  amid  the  sands  and 
whirlwinds  of  the  desert. 

The  consideration  of  the  mind,  as  one  sub- 
stance, capable  of  existing  in  a  variety  of 
states,  according  as  it  is  variously  affected, 
and  constituting,  in  these  different  states, 
all  the  complex  phenomena  of  thought  and 
feeling,  necessarily  involves  the  consideration 
of  consciousness,  and  of  personal  identity. 
To  the  examination  of  these,  accordingly,  I 
now  proceed,  as  essential  to  all  the  inquiries 
and  speculations  in  which  we  are  afterwards 
to  be  engaged ;  since,  whatever  powers  or 
susceptibilities  we  may  consider  as  attributes 
of  the  mind,  this  consideration  must  always 
suppose  the  existence  of  certain  phenomena, 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  the  identity 
of  the  sentient  or  tliinking  principle,  in  which 


that  consciousness  resides,  and  to  which  all 
the  varieties  of  those  ever-changing  feelings, 
which  form  the  subjects  of  oiu:  iiiquirj-,  are 
collectively  to  be  referred. 

Our  first  inquiry,  then,  is  into  the  nature  of 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

In  the  systems  of  philosophy,  which  hav^e 
been  most  generally  prevalent,  especially  in 
this  part  of  the  island,  consciousness  has  al- 
ways been  classed  as  one  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  mind,  differing  from  its  other 
powers,  as  these  mutually  differ  from  each 
other.  It  is  accordingly  ranked  by  Dr  Iveid, 
as  separate  and  distinct,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
the  intellectual  powers  ;  and  he  says  of  it,  that 
"  it  is  an  operation  of  the  imderstanding  of 
its  owTi  kind,  and  cannot  be  logically  defined. 
The  objects  of  it  are  our  present  pains,  our 
pleasures,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  desires, 
our  doubts,  our  thoughts  of  every  kind  ;  in  a 
word,  all  the  passions,  and  all  the  actions  and 
operations  of  our  own  m'mds,  while  they  are 
present."  And  in  various  parts  of  his  works, 
\vhich  it  would  be  needless  to  quote,  he  al- 
ludes to  its  radical  difference  from  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  point  on 
which  there  could  be  no  question.  To  me, 
however,  I  must  confess,  it  appears,  that  this 
attempt  to  double,  as  it  were,  our  various 
feelings,  by  making  them  not  to  constitute 
our  consciousness,  but  to  be  the  objects  of  it, 
as  of  a  distinct  intellectual  power,  is  not  a 
faithful  statement  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  but  is  founded,  partly  on  a  confusion 
of  thought,  and  still  more  on  a  confusion  of 
language.  Sensation  is  not  the  object  of  con- 
sciousness different  from  itself,  but  a  particu- 
lar sensation  is  the  consciousness  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  as  a  particular  hope,  or  fear,  or  grief, 
or  resentment,  or  simple  remembrance,  may 
be  the  actual  consciousness  of  the  next  mo- 
ment. In  short,  if  the  mind  of  man,  and  all 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  from  the 
first  feehng  with  which  hfe  commenced,  to 
the  last  with  which  it  closes,  could  be  made 
visible  to  any  other  thinking  being,  a  certain 
series  of  feelings  alone,  that  is  to  say,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  successive  states  of  the  mind, 
would  be  distinguishable  in  it,  forming,  in- 
deed, a  variety  of  sensations,  and  thoughts, 
and  passions,  as  momentary  states  of  the  mind, 
but  all  of  them  existing  individually,  and  suc- 
cessively to  each  other.  To  suppose  the 
mind  to  exist  in  two  different  states,  in  the 
same  moment,  is  a  manifest  absurdity.  To 
the  whole  series  of  states  of  the  mind,  then, 
whatever  the  individual  momentary  succes- 
sive states  may  be,  I  give  the  name  of  our 
consciousness — using  that  term,  not  to  ex- 
press any  new  state  additional  to  the  whole 
series,  (for  to  that,  which  is  already  the  whole, 
nothing  can  be  added,  and  the  mind,  as  I 
have  already  said,  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist 
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at  once  in  two  diiTerent  states,)  but  merely  as 
a  short  mode  of  cx])ressiiig  the  wide  variety 
of  our  feehnps  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  I  use 
any  other  generic  word  for  expressinp;  briefly 
the  individual  varieties  comprehended  under 
It.  There  are  not  sensations,  thoughts,  pas- 
sions, and  abo  consciousness,  any  more  than 
there  is  quadru])ed  or  animal,  as  a  separate 
being,  to  be  added  to  the  wolves,  tigers,  ele- 
])hants,  and  other  linng  creatures,  which  I  in- 
clude under  those  terms. 

The  fallacy  of  conceiving  consciousness  to 
be  something  dill'erent  from  the  feeling,  which 
IS  said  to  be  its  object,  has  arisen,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun 
/,  which  the  conviction  of  our  identity,  during 
the  various  feelings,  or  temporary  conscious- 
nesses of  diiferent  moments,  has  led  us  to 
emjiloy,  as  significant  of  our  permanent  self, — 
of  that  being,  which  is  conscious,  and  variously 
conscious,  and  which  continues,  after  these 
feelings  have  ceased,  to  be  the  subject  of 
other  consciousnesses,  as  transient  as  the  for- 
mer. /  am  conscions  of  a  certain  feeling, 
really  means,  however,  no  more  than  this — 
I  feel  in  a  certain  manner,  or,  in  other  words, 
my  mind  exists  in  that  stiite  which  constitutes 
a  certain  feeling ; — the  mere  existence  of  that 
feeling,  and  not  any  additional  and  distinguish- 
able feeling  that  is  to  be  termed  consciousness, 
being  all  which  is  essential  to  the  state  of  my 
mind,  at  the  particular  moment  of  sensation  ; 
for  a  ])leasure,  or  pain,  of  \;hich  we  are  not 
conscious,  is  a  pleasure  or  jiain,  that,  in  refer- 
ence to  us  at  least,  has  no  existence.  But 
when  we  say,  I  am  conscious  of  a  particular 
feeling,  in  the  usual  parajihrastic  phraseology 
of  our  language,  which  has  no  mode  of  ex- 
pressing, in  a  single  word,  the  mere  existence  of 
a  feeling,  we  are  apt,  from  a  jirejudice  of  gram- 
mar, to  separate  the  sentient  /  and  the  feel- 
ing, as  different, — not  different,  as  they  really 
are,  merely  in  this  respect,  that  the  feeling  is 
one  momentary  and  changeable  state  of  the 
permanent  substance  I,  that  is  capable  of  ex- 
isting also,  at  other  moments,  in  other  states, 
— but  so  radically  different,  as  to  justify  our 
classing  the  feeling  in  the  relation  of  an  ob- 
ject, to  that  sentient  principle  which  we  call 
1, — and  an  object  to  it,  not  in  retrospect  only, 
as  when  the  feeling  is  remembered,  or  when 
it  is  viewed  in  relation  to  other  remembered 
feelings, — but  in  the  very  moment  of  the  jiri- 
mary  sensation  itself;  as  if  there  could  truly 
be  two  distinct  sUites  of  the  same  mind,  at 
that  siime  moment,  one  of  which  states  is  to 
be  termed  sensation,  and  the  other  different 
state  of  the  same  mind  to  be  termed  con- 
sciousness. 

To  estimate  more  accurately  the  effect 
which  this  reference  to  self  produces,  let  us 
imagine  a  human  being  to  be  born  with  his 
faculties  jjcrfect  iis  in  mature  life,  and  let  us 
suppose  a  sensation  to  arise  for  the  first  time 
in  his  mind.     For  the  sake  of  greater  sim- 


I  plicity,  let  us  suppose  the  sensation  to  be  of 
'  a  kind  as  little  complex  as  possible  ;  such,  for 
j  example,  as  that  which  the  fragnmce  of  a  rose 
!  excites.  If,  immediately  after  this  first  sen- 
1  sation,  we  imagine  the  sentient  i)rinci])le  to  be 
!  extinguished,  what  are  we  to  call  that  feeling 
1  which  filled  and  constituted  the  brief  moment 
of  life  ?  It  was  a  simple  sensation,  and  no- 
thing more  ;  and  if  only  we  say,  that  the  sen- 
sation has  existed, — whether  we  say,  or  do  not 
say,  that  the  mind  was  conscious  of  the  sensa- 
tion,— we  shall  convey  precisely  the  same  mean- 
ing ;  the  consciousness  of  the  sensation  being, 
in  that  case,  only  a  tautological  exjiression  of 
the  sensation  itself.  There  will  be,  in  this 
first  momentary  state,  no  separation  of  self  and 
the  sensation, — no  little  proposition  formed 
in  the  mind,  I  fnl  or  /  am  conscious  of  a 
fcdinfi, — but  the  feeling,  and  the  sentient  I, 
will,  for  the  moment,  be  the  same.  It  is  this 
simple  feehng,  and  this  alone,  which  is  the 
whole  consciousness  of  the  first  moment ;  and 
no  reference  can  be  made  of  this  to  a  self, 
which  is  independent  of  the  temporary  con- 
sciousness ;  because  the  knowledge  of  self, 
as  distinct  from  the  ])articular  feeling,  implies 
the  remembrance  of  former  feelings, — of  feel- 
ings, which,  together  with  the  present,  we  as- 
cribe to  one  thinking  principle,;  recognising 
the  principle,  the  self,  the  me,  as  the  same, 
amid  all  its  transient  diversities  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Let  us  now,  then,  instead  of  supi)Osing  life, 
as  in  the  former  case,  to  be  extinguished  inune- 
diately  after  the  first  sensation,  suppose  another 
sensation  to  be  excited,  as  for  instsmce  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  sound  of  a  flute. 
The  mind  either  will  be  comi)leteIy  absorbed 
in  this  new  sensation,  without  any  subsequent 
remembrance, — in  which  case  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  sensation, — as  in  the  case  of  the 
fragrance  that  preceded  it,  will  be  only  ano- 
ther more  paraphrastic  expression  of  the  sim- 
ple sensation, — or  the  remembrance  of  the 
former  feeling  will  arise.  If  the  remem- 
brance of  the  former  feeling  arise,  and  the  two 
different  feelings  be  considered  by  the  mind  at 
once,  it  will  now,  by  that  irresistible  law  of 
our  nature,  which  imjiresses  us  with  the  con- 
viction of  our  identity,  conceive  the  two  sen- 
sations, which  it  recognises  as  different  in 
themselves,  to  have  yet  belonged  to  the  same 
being, — that  being,  to  which,  when  it  has  the 
use  of  language,  it  gives  the  name  of  self  and 
in  relation  to  which  it  speaks,  as  often  as  it 
uses  the  ])ronoun  /. — The  notion  of  self,  as 
the  lasting  subject  of  successive  transient  feel- 
ings, being  now,  and  not  till  now,  acquired, 
through  the  remembrance  of  former  sensa- 
tions or  teniponiry  diversities  of  consciousness, 
the  mind  will  often  again,  when  other  new 
sensations  may  have  arisen,  go  through  a  si- 
milar process,  being  not  merely  affected  with 
the  particular  momentary  sensation,  but  re- 
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membering  other  prior  feelings,  and  identify- 
ing it  with  them,  in  the  general  designation 
of  self.  h\  these  circumstances  the  memory 
of  the  past  will  often  mingle  with  and  modify 
the  present ;  and,  now,  indeed,  to  form  the 
verbal  proposition,  /  am  conscious  of  a  parti- 
cular sensation, — since  the  very  word  /  im  • 
plies  that  this  remembrance  and  identification 
has  taken  place, — may  be  allowed  to  express 
something  more  than  the  mere  existence  of 
the  momentary  sensation,  for  it  expresses  also 
that  the  mind,  which  now  exists  in  the  state  of 
this  particular  sensation,  has  formerly  existed 
in  a  different  state.  There  is  a  remembrance  of 
former  feelings,  and  a  belief  that  the  present 
and  the  past  have  been  states  of  one  substance. 
But  this  belief,  or  in  other  words,  this  remem- 
brance of  former  feelings,  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing essential  to  every  thought  or  sensation, 
that  innumerable  feelings  every  moment  arise, 
without  any  such  identification  with  the  past. 
They  are  felt,  however,  for  this  is  necessarily 
implied  in  their  existence  ;  but  they  exist,  as 
transient  thoughts  or  sensations  only,  and  the 
consciousness,  which  we  have  of  them,  in 
these  circumstances,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
thoughts  or  sensations  themselves,  which  could 
not  be  thoughts  or  sensations  if  they  were  not 
felt. 

In  the  greater  number  of  our  successions  of 
momentary  feelings,  then,  when  no  reference 
is  made  to  former  states  of  the  mind,  the  con- 
sciousness is  obviously  nothing  more  than  the 
simple  momentary  feeling  itself  as  it  begins 
and  ceases  ;  and  when  there  is  a  reference  to 
former  states  of  the  mind,  we  discover  on  an- 
alysis only  a  remembrance,  like  all  our  other 
remembrances,  and  a  feeling  of  common  rela- 
tion of  the  past  and  the  present  affection  of 
the  mind  to  one  permanent  subject.  It  is 
the  belief  of  our  continued  identity  which  in- 
volves this  particular  feeling  of  relation  of 
past  and  present  feelings  ;  and  consciousness, 
in  this  sense  of  the  term,  is  only  a  word  ex- 
pressive of  that  belief. 

That  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  the  sound  of 
a  flute,  and  in  general  all  the  other  objects  of 
sense,  might  have  excited  precisely  the  same 
immediate  sensations  as  at  present,  Doctor 
Reid  admits,  though  the  belief  of  our  perso- 
nal identity  had  not  been  impressed  upon  us ; 
for  he  ascribes  this  belief  to  an  instinctive 
princi])le  only,  and  acknowledges,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  our  sensations  themselves,  from 
which  any  such  inference  could  be  drawn  by 
reason.  If,  then,  this  instinctive  belief  of 
identity  had  not  been,  as  at  present,  a  natu- 
ral law  of  human  thought, — operating  irre- 
sistibly on  the  remembrance  of  our  different 
feelings,  we  should  have  had  no  notion  of 
self,  of  me,  the  sentient  and  thinking  being, 
who  exists  at  the  present  moment,  and  who 
existed  before  the  present  moment: — and 
what,  then,  would  have  been  the  conscious- 
ness, accompanying,  and  different  from,  our 


sensations,  when  they  merely  flashed  along 
the  mind  imd  vanished?  The  most  zealous 
defender  of  consciousness,  as  a  separate  intel- 
lectual power,  must  surely  admit,  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  sensation  itself.  It  is  the  belief 
of  our  identity  only,  which  gives  us  the  no- 
tion of  self,  as  the  subject  of  various  feelings, 
and  it  is  the  notion  of  self,  as  the  subject  of 
various  former  feelings,  which  leads  us  to  re- 
gard the  consciousness  of  the  moment,  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  sensation  of  the  moment ;  be- 
cause it  suggests  to  us  those  former  feehngs, 
which  truly  were  different  from  it,  or  at  least 
that  subject  mind,  which  unquestionably  exist- 
ed before  the  present  sensation. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  faculty  of  conscious- 
ness is  nothing  more  that  this  reference  to  the 
past,  and  consequent  belief  of  identity,  we  may 
in  that  case  very  safely  admit  its  existence ; 
though  the  classification  of  it,  as  a  peculiar 
intellectual  power,  would  in  that  case  be  a 
most  singidar  anomaly  in  ai'rangement,  and 
would  involve  a  very  absurd,  or  at  least  a 
very  awkward  use  of  a  term.  To  assert  this 
signification  of  it,  however,  would  be  to  ad- 
mit every  thing  for  which  I  have  contended. 
But  it  certainly  is  not  the  sense  which  has 
been  attached  to  it  by  philosophers  ;  and  in- 
deed, in  this  sense,  consciousness,  instead  ot 
having  for  its  objects,  as  Doctor  Reid  says, 
all  "  our  present  pains,  our  pleasures,  our 
hopes,  our  fears,  our  desires,  our  doubts,  our 
thoughts  of  every  kind ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
passions,  and  all  the  actions  and  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  while  they  are  present," 
would  be  limited  to  the  comparatively  few, 
of  which  the  consideration  of  our  personal 
identity  forms  a  part.  In  far  the  greater 
number  of  our  feelings,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  sensation  dies  away,  almost  in  the 
moment, — not,  indeed,  without  being  enjoyed 
or  suffered,  but  without  any  reference  to  self, 
as  the  subject  of  various  feelings,  or  remem- 
brance of  any  prior  state  of  mind,  as  distinct 
from  the  present.  The  belief  of  our  identity 
is  surely  not  the  only  belief  that  arises  from 
an  instinctive  principle  ;  and  if  its  existence 
entitle  us,  in  our  systematic  arrangements,  to 
the  possession  of  a  new  intellectual  power, 
every  other  belief  that  arises  instinctively 
from  a  principle  of  our  constitution,  must  give 
us  a  similar  title  to  enlarge  the  catalogue  of 
our  faculties.  The  never-failing  and  instant 
faith,  by  which  we  expect,  without  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  the  similarity  of  the  future,  that 
events  will  continue  to  follow  each  other,  in 
the  same  order  as  at  present, — that  bodies 
will  fall  to  the  ground,  fire  burn,  food  satisfy 
the  craving  of  our  appetite — that  immediate 
intuitive  principle  of  belief,  on  which  all  our 
foresight  depends,  and  according  to  which  we 
regulate  our  whole  conduct  in  providing  for 
the  future, — should  certainly,  in  that  case,  be 
ascribed  by  us  to  some  peculiar  intellectual 
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power,  for  which  it  would  be  easy  to  invent 
a  name.  It  is  not  by  any  inference  of  oiir 
reiison  we  believe  thac  the  sonnd  of  u  ilute 
which  preceded  the  fnifn^ance  of  a  rose,  and 
the  fnigrance  of  a  rose  which  followed  the 
sound  of  a  flute,  e>»cited  sensations  that  were 
states  of  the  same  identical  mind  ;  for  there 
is  nothing,  in  either  of  the  sejiarate  sensations, 
or  in  both  toijether,  from  which  such  an  infer- 
ence can  be  dra\m  ;  and  yet,  notwithsUmding 
the  impossibility  of  infeiring  it,  we  believe  this 
at  least  as  stronjjiy  as  we  believe  any  of  the 
conclusions  of  our  reasoning.  In  like  manner 
it  is  not  by  any  inference  of  reason  we  believe, 
that  fire  will  warm  us  to-rnorrow,  as  it  has 
warmed  us  to  day ;  for  there  is  nothing,  in 
the  fire  of  to-day,  or  in  the  sensation  of 
warmth,  considered  as  a  mere  sequence  of  it, 
from  which  the  succession  of  a  similar  sensa- 
tion to  the  fire  of  to-morrow  can  be  inferred  ; 
yet  we  also  rely  on  this  future  sequence,  at 
le;ist  as  strongly,  as  we  believe  any  of  the 
conclusions  of  our  reasoning.  In  both  cases 
the  parallel  is  complete ;  and,  in  both,  the 
evidence  of  a  particular  intellectual  faculty 
must  consequently  be  alike, — or  in  neither  is 
there  sufficient  e\ndence  of  such  a  power. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  other  sense,  in  which 
we  often  t;»lk  of  our  consciousness  of  a  feeling 
and  a  sense,  in  which  it  must  be  allowed  tliat 
the  consciousness  is  not  precisely  the  same  as 
the  feeling  itself.  This  is,  when  we  speak  of 
a  feeling,  not  actually  existing  at  present,  but 
past — as  when  v/e  say,  that  we  are  conscious 
of  having  seen,  or  heard,  or  done  something. 
Such  a  use  of  the  term,  however,  is  pardon- 
able only  in  the  privileged  looseness  and  in- 
accuracy of  familiar  conversation  ;  the  con- 
sciousness, in  this  case,  being  precisely  syno- 
n)Tnous  with  remembrance  or  memory,  and 
not  a  power  dilTcrent  from  the  remcnd)rance. 
The  remembrance  of  the  feeling,  and  the  vivid 
feeling  itself,  indeed,  are  different.  But  the 
remembrance,  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
remembrance,  are  the  same — ;is  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  sensation,  and  the  sensation,  are  the 
same ;  and  to  be  conscious  that  we  have  seen 
or  spoken  to  any  one,  is  only  to  remember  that 
we  have  seen  or  spoken  to  him. 

Much  of  this  very  confusion  with  respect 
to  memory,  however,  I  have  no  doubt,  has 
been  always  involved  in  the  assertion  of  con- 
sciousness as  a  peculiar  and  distinct  power 
of  the  mind.  When  we  think  of  feelings 
long  past,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be 
aware  that  our  mind  is  then  truly  retrospec- 
tive ;  and  memory  seems  to  us  sunicient  to 
account  for  the  whole.  But  when  the  retro- 
spect is  of  very  recent  feelings — of  feelings, 
perhaps,  that  existed  as  distinct  states  of  the 
mind,  the  very  moment  before  our  retrospect 
began,  the  short,  interval  is  forgotten,  and  we 
think  that  the  primary  feeling,  and  our  con- 
sideration of  the  feeling,  are  strictly  simulta- 
neous.    We  have  a  sensation ; — we  look  in- 


stantly back  on  that  sensation, — such  is  con. 
sciousncss  as  distinguished  from  the  feeling 
that  is  said  to  be  its  object.  When  it  is  any- 
thing more  than  the  sensation,  thought  or 
emotion,  of  which  we  are  said  to  be  conscious, 
it  is  a  brief  and  rapid  retrospect.  Its  object 
is  not  a  present  feeling,  but  a  past  feeling,  as 
truly  as  when  we  look  back,  not  on  the  mo- 
ment immediately  ])rcceding,  but  on  some 
disUmt  event  or  emotion  of  our  boyhood. 

After  thus  distinguishing  all  that  is  truly 
present  in  consciousness,  from  common  re- 
membrance, I  surely  need  not  undertake,  at 
any  length,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  peculiar 
species  of  remembrance  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  conscience  ;  though  their  similar 
etymology  may  have  a  slight  tendency  to  mis- 
lead. Conscience  is  our  moral  memory ; — 
it  is  the  memory  of  the  heart,  if  I  may  a])ply 
to  it  a  phrase  which,  in  its  original  application, 
'was  much  more  happily  employed,  by  one  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  puj)ils  of  the  Abbi  Sicard, 
who,  on  being  asked  what  he  understood  by 
the  word  gratitude,  wrote  down  immediately, 
"  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart." 

The  power  of  conscience  does,  indeed, 
what  consciousness  does  not.  It  truly  doubles 
all  our  feelings,  when  they  have  been  such  as 
virtue  inspired  ;  "  Hoc  est  vivere  his,  vita 
posse  jiriore  frui ;"  and  it  multiplies  them  in 
a  much  more  fearful  proportion,  when  they 
have  been  of  an  opposite  kind — arresting,  as  it 
were,  every  moment  of  guilt,  \\hich,  of  itself, 
would  have  passed  away,  as  fugitive  as  our 
other  moments,  and  suspending  them  for  ever 
before  our  eyes,  in  fixed  and  terrifying  reality. 
"  Prima  et  maxima  peccantium  est  poena," 
says  Seneca,  "  peccasse;  nee  ullum  scelus,  li- 
cet illud  fortima  cxornct  nnmeribus  suis,  licet 
tueatur  ac  vindicet,  impiniilum  est,  quoniam 
sceleris  in  scelere  sui)])licium  est."*  "  The 
first  and  the  greatest  punishment  of  guilt,  is 
to  have  been  guilty  ;  nor  can  any  crime,  though 
fortune  should  adorn  it  with  all  her  most  la- 
vish bounty,  as  if  ])rotecting  and  vindicating 
it,  pass  truly  unpunished  ;  because  the  punish- 
ment of  the  base  or  atrocious  deed  is  in  the 
very  baseness  or  atrocity  of  the  deed  itself." 
But  this  species  of  memory,  which  we  deno- 
minate conscience,  and,  indeed,  every  species 
of  memory,  which  nuist  ncccssiirily  have  for 
its  object  the  past,  is  essentially  dill'crent  from 
the  consciousness  whicii  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, that,  in  its  very  definition,  is  limited 
to  present  feelings,  and  of  which,  if  wc  really 
had  such  an  intciicctual  power,  our  moral  con- 
science would,  in  l)r  Heid's  sense  of  the  term, 
be  an  object  rather  than  a  part. 

Consciousness,  then,  I  conclude,  in  its  sim- 
plest acceptation,  when  it  is  understood  as  re- 
garding the  present  only,  is  no  distinct  power 
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of  the  mind,  or  name  of  a  distinct  class  of 
feelings,  but  is  only  a  general  term  for  all  our 
feelings,  of  whatever  species  these  may  be, — 
sensations,  thoughts,  desires ; — in  short,  all 
those  states  or  affections  of  mind,  in  which 
the  phenomena  of  mind  consist ;  and  when  it 
exjiresses  more  than  this,  it  is  only  the  re- 
membrance of  some  former  state  of  the  mind, 
and  a  feeling  of  the  relation  of  the  past  and 
the  present  as  states  of  one  sentient  substance. 
The  term  is  very  conveniently  used  for  the 
purpose  of  abbreviation,  when  we  speak  of 
the  whole  variety  of  our  feelings,  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  general  term  is  used,  to 
express  brietiy  the  multitude  of  individuals 
that  agree  in  possessing  some  common  pro- 
perty of  which  we  speak  ;  when  the  enumer- 
ation of  these,  by  description  and  name,  would 
be  as  wearisome  to  the  patience,  as  it  would 
be  oppressive  to  the  memory.  But  still, 
when  we  speak  of  the  e\'idence  of  conscious- 
ness, we  mean  nothing  more,  than  the  evi- 
dence implied  in  the  mere  existence  of  our 
sensations,  thoughts,  desires, — which  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  for  us  to  beheve  to  be  and 
not  to  be ;  or,  in  other  words,  impossible  for 
us  to  feel  and  not  to  feel  at  the  same  moment. 
This  precise  limitation  of  the  term,  I  tnist, 
you  will  keep  constantly  in  mind  in  the  course 
of  cur  future  speculations. 


LECTURE  XII. 

ON  CONSCIOUSNESS,    CONTINUED, ON    MENTAL 

IDENTITY, — IDENTITY  IRRECONCILABLE  WITH 
MATERIALISM, DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  PER- 
SONAL AND  MENTAL  IDENTITY, OBJECTIONS 

TO  MENTAL  IDENTITY. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  brought 
to  a  conclusion  my  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
objects  of  Physical  Inquirj', — the  clear  under- 
standing of  which  seemed,  to  me,  essentially 
necessary  before  we  could  enter,  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  on  the  physiological  investi- 
gation of  the  mind. 

We  then  opened  our  eyes,  as  it  were,  on 
the  great  field  of  thought  and  passion,  and 
on  all  the  infinite  variety  of  feelings,  which, 
in  assemblages  more  or  loss  complex,  and  in 
colours  more  or  less  brilliant  or  obscure,  it  is 
every  moment  presenting  to  our  internal  glance. 
The  very  attempt  to  arrange  these  transient 
feelings  as  phenomena  of  the  mind,  however, 
implies  e\ndently  some  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  varied  consciousness  in  which  they 
consist,  and  of  the  identity  of  the  permanent 
substance,  as  states  of  which  we  arrange  them. 
My  last  Lecture,  therefore,  \\as  devoted  to 
this  primary  consideration  of  consciousness. 


— which  we  found  reason  to  regard,  not  as 
any  separate  and  peculiar  faculty  of  the  mind, 
of  which  our  various  feelings  are,  to  use  Dr 
Reid's  expression,  objects,  and  which  is, 
therefore,  to  be  added,  in  every  instance,  to 
the  separate  pleasures,  pains,  perceptions,  re- 
membrances, passions,  that  constitute  the  mo- 
mentaiy  states  of  the  mind,  but  merely  as  a 
short  general  term,  expressive  of  all  these  mo- 
mentary states,  in  reference  to  the  permanent 
subject  mind.  The  sensation  of  fragrance,  for 
example,  is  the  consciousness  of  one  moment, 
as  the  remembrance  of  that  sensation,  or  some 
other  sensation,  is,  perhaps,  the  consciousness 
of  the  succeeding  moment; — the  mind,  at 
every  moment,  existing  in  one  precise  state, 
which,  as  one  state,  can  be  accurately  deno- 
ted only  by  one  precise  name,  or  by  names 
that  are  sjmonymous,  not  by  names  that  are 
significant  of  total  diversity. 

All  which  we  know,  or  can  be  supposed  to 
know,  of  the  mind,  indeed,  is  a  certain  series 
of  these  states  or  feelings  that  have  succeeded 
each  other,  more  or  less  rapidly,  since  life  be- 
gan ;  the  sensation,  thought,  emotion,  of  the 
moment  being  one  of  those  states,  and  the  sup- 
posed consciousness  of  the  state  being  only  the 
state  itself,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  which  the 
mind  exists  at  that  particular  moment :  since 
it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  the 
same  indivisible  mind  to  exist  at  the  very  same 
moment  in  two  separate  states,  one  of  sensa- 
tion, and  one  of  consciousness.  It  is  not 
simply  because  we  feel,  but  because  we  re- 
member some  prior  feeling,  and  have  formed 
a  notion  of  the  mind,  as  the  permanent  sub- 
ject of  different  feelings,  that  we  conceive  the 
proposition,  "  I  am  conscious  of  a  sensation," 
to  express  more  than  the  simple  existence  of 
the  sensation  itself;  since  it  expresses,  too,  a 
reference  of  this  to  the  same  mind  which  had 
formerly  been  recognized  as  the  subject  of 
other  feelings.  There  is  a  remembrance  of 
some  former  feeling,  and  a  reference  of  the 
present  feeling  to  the  same  subject ;  and  this 
mere  remembrance,  and  the  intuitive  belief 
of  identity  which  accompanies  remembrance, 
are  all  that  philosophers,  by  defective  analy- 
ses, and  a  little  confusion  of  langunge  and 
thought,  have  asserted  to  be  the  result  of  a 
peculiar  mental  faculty,  under  the  name  of 
consciousness ;  —  though  consciousness,  in 
this  sense,  far  from  embracing  all  the  vari- 
eties of  feeling,  that,  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  begin  and  cease,  without  any 
accompanying  thought  of  that  permanent  sub- 
stance to  which  the  transient  feeling  is  refer- 
able, must  be  limited  to  the  comparatively  few 
in  which  such  a  reference  to  self  is  made. 

Consciousness,  in  short,  whenever  it  is  con- 
ceived to  express  more  than  the  present  feel- 
ing, or  present  momentary  state  of  the  mind, 
whatever  that  may  be,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
object  of  consciousness, — as  if  it  were  at  once 
something  diiTerent  at  every  moment  from  the 
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present  state  or  feolinp;  of  the  niintl,  aiul  yet 
the  very  state  in  which  the  mind  is  at  every 
moment  supposed  to  exist, — is  a  retrospect  of 
some  past  feehnp,  with  that  behef  of  a  com- 
mon relation  of  the  jiast  and  present  feehng 
to  one  snbjert  mind,  \\  hich  is  involved  in  the 
very  notion,  or  rather  eonstitutes  the  very  no- 
tion of  personal  identity, — and  all  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  rapid  retrospect  from  any  of 
the  other  retrospects,  which  we  class  as  re- 
membrances, and  ascribe  to  memory  as  their 
source,  is  the  mere  briefness  of  the  interval 
between  the  feeling  that  is  remembered,  and 
the  reflective  glance  which  seems  to  be  im- 
mediately retrospective.  A  feeling  of  some 
kind  hasarisen,  and  we  look  instantly  back  upon 
that  feeling  ;  but  a  remembrance  is  surely  still 
the  same  in  nature,  and  arises  from  the  same 
principle  of  the  mental  constitution,  whether 
the  interval  which  precedes  it  be  that  of  a  mo- 
ment, or  of  many  hours,  or  yeais. 

I  now  then  proceed,  after  these  remarks  on 
our  consciousness  as  momentary,  to  a  most 
important  inquirj',  which  arises  necessarily 
from  the  consideration  of  the  successions  of 
our  momentary  consciousness,  and  must  be 
considered  as  involved  in  all  our  attenijtts  to 
arrange  them, — the  inquiry  into  the  Identity 
of  the  Mind,  as  truly  one  and  permanent, 
amid  all  the  variety  of  its  fugitive  affections. 

In  our  examination  of  this  very  wonderful 
coincidence  of  sameness  and  diversity,  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  phenomena  which 
are  ])urely  mental,  omitting  the  objections 
drawn  from  the  daily  waste  and  daily  aliment 
of  our  corporeal  part,  the  whole  force  of  which 
objection  may  be  admitted,  without  any  scruple, 
by  those  who  contend  for  the  identity  only  of 
the  thinking  principle  ;  since  the  individuality 
of  this  would  be  as  little  destroyed,  though  every 
p;utiele  of  the  body  were  completely  changed, 
as  the  indiviiluality  of  the  body  itself  wouW  be 
destroyed,  by  a  change  of  the  mere  garments 
that  invest  it.  The  manner  in  which  the  mind 
is  united  to  a  system  of  particles,  which  are  in 
a  i)er])etual  state  of  flux,  is,  indeed,  more  than 
we  can  ever  hope  to  be  able  to  explain ;  though 
it  is  really  not  more  inexplicable  than  its  union 
to  such  a  system  of  particles  would  be  though 
they  were  to  continue  for  ever  unchanged. 

1  may  remark,  however,  by  the  way,  that 
though  the  constant  state  of  flux  of  the  cor- 
jjoreal  particles  furnishes  no  argument  against 
the  identity  of  the  iiriiieiijle  which  fui'ls  and 
thinks,  if  feeling  and  thought  be  stales  of  a 
substance  that  is  essentially  distinct  from  these 
changing  particles,  the  unity  and  identity  of 
this  principle,  amid  all  the  cf.rpuscular  changes, 
— if  it  can  truly  he  prove<l  to  be  identical, — 
furnish  a  very  strong  argument  in  disjiroof  of 
those  systems  which  consider  thought  and 
feeling  jls  the  result  of  material  organization. 
Indeed,  the  attempts  which  have  been  seri- 
ously made  by  materialists  to  obviate  this 


difliculty,  involve,  in  every  rc.<})ect,  as  much 
absurdity,  though  certainlynot  so  nuich  pleas- 
antry, at  least  so  much  intentional  jdeasantry, 
as  the  demonstrations,  which  the  Society  of 
Freethinkers  communicated  toMartinus  Scri- 
blerus,  in  their  letterof  greeting  and  invitation. 
The  arguments,  ^^•hich  they  are  represented  as 
urging  in  this  admii-able  letter,  ludicrous  as 
they  may  seem,  are  truly  as  strong,  at  least, 
as  those  of  which  they  are  a  parody ;  and  in- 
deed, in  this  ease,  where  both  are  so  like,  a 
very  little  occasional  change  of  expression  is 
all  which  is  necessary  to  convert  the  grave 
ratiocination  into  the  parody,  and  the  parody 
into  the  grave  ratiocination. 

"  The  parts  (say  they)  of  an  animal  body," 
stating  the  objection  which  they  profess  to 
answer,  "  are  perpetually  changed,  and  the 
fluids  which  seem  to  be  the  subject  of  con- 
sciousness, arc  in  a  perpetual  circulation,  so 
that  the  same  individual  particles  do  not  re- 
main in  the  brain  ;  from  whence  it  will  follow, 
that  the  idea  of  individual  consciousness  must 
be  constantly  translated  from  one  particle  of 
matter  to  another,  whereby  the  particle  A,  for 
example,  must  not  only  be  conscious,  but  con- 
scious that  it  is  the  same  being  with  the  par- 
ticle 1}  that  went  before. 

"  We  answer ;  this  is  only  a  fallacy  of  the 
imagination,  and  is  to  be  understood  in  no 
other  sense  than  that  maxim  of  the  English 
law,  that  the  king  never  dies.  This  power 
of  thinking,  self-moving,  and  governing  the 
whole  macliinc,  is  communicated  from  every 
l)article  to  its  immediate  successor,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  is  gone,  immediately  takes  upon 
him  the  government,  which  still  preser\'es  the 
unity  of  the  whole  system. 

"  They  make  a  great  noise  about  this  indi- 
viduality,— how  a  man  is  conscious  to  himself 
that  he  is  the  same  individual  he  was  twenty 
years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  flux  stiiteof  the 
j)articles  of  matter  that  compose  his  body.  We 
think  this  is  capable  of  a  very  ])laiii  answer, 
and  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  a  familiar  ex- 
ami)le  : 

"  Sir  .Tohn  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  wor- 
sted stockings,  which  his  maid  darned  so  often 
with  silk,  that  they  became  at  last  a  pair  of 
silk  stockings.  Now,  supposing  those  stock- 
ings of  Sir  John's  endued  with  some  degree 
of  consciousness  at  every  ])articular  darning, 
they  would  have  been  sensible,  that  they  were 
the  same  iiidi\iilual  j)air  of  stockings  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  darning  ;  and  this  sensation 
would  have  continued  in  them  through  all  the 
succession  of  darnings  ;  and  yet  after  the  last  of 
all,  there  was  not  perhaps  one  thread  left  of 
the  first  pair  of  stockings  ;  but  they  were 
grown  to  be  silk  stockings,  us  was  said  before. 

"  And  whereas  it  is  aflirmed,  that  every 
animal  is  conscious  of  some  individual  selt- 
moving,  self-determining  j>rinciple ;  it  is  an- 
swered, that,  as  in  a  House  of  Commons  all 
things  are  determined  by  a  majority,  so  it  \i 
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m  every  animal  system.  As  that  which  de- 
tL-nnines  the  house  is  said  to  be  the  reason 
of  the  whole  assembly  ;  it  is  no  otherwise  with 
chinking  beings,  who  iire  determined  by  the 
greater  foree  of  several  particles,  which,  like 
so  many  unthinking  members,  compose  one 
thinking  system."* 

The  identity,  which  we  are  to  consider,  is, 
as  1  have  already  said,  the  identity'  only  of  the 
principle  which  feels  and  thuiks,  without  re- 
gard to  the  changeable  state  of  the  pjurticles 
of  the  brain,  or  of  the  body  in  general.  This 
unity  and  permanence  of  the  principle,  which 
thinks,  if  we  had  still  to  invent  a  phrase,  I 
would  rather  call  mental  identity,  than  per- 
sonal identity,  though  the  latter  phrase  may 
now  be  considered  as  almost  fixed  by  the  gene- 
ral use  of  philosophers.  On  no  system  can  there 
be  this  absolute  identity,  unless  as  strictly  men- 
tal ;  for,  if  we  adopt  the  system  of  materialism, 
we  must  reject  the  absolute  lasting  identity 
of  the  thinking  principle  altogether  ;  and  if  we 
do  not  adopt  that  system,  it  is  in  the  mind 
alone  that  we  must  conceive  the  identity  to 
subsist.  The  person,  in  the  common  and 
familiar  meaning  of  the  term,  though  invoKing 
the  mind,  is  yet  more  than  the  mere  mind  ; 
and,  by  those,  at  least,  who  are  not  conver- 
sant with  the  wxitings  of  philosophers  on  the 
subject,  sameness  of  person  would  be  un- 
derstood as  not  mental  only,  but  as  combining, 
with  the  absolute  identity  of  the  mind,  some 
sort  of  identity  of  the  body  also ;  though,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that,  in  its  application  to 
the  body,  the  term  identity  is  not  used  with 
the  same  strictness  as  in  its  application  to 
the  mind  ;  the  bodily  identity  being  not  abso- 
lute, but  admitting  of  considerable,  and  ulti- 
mately perhaps  even  of  total,  change,  provi- 
ded only  the  change  be  so  gradual  as  not  to 
be  inconsistent  with  apparent  continuity  of 
existence.  Still,  however,  identity  of  person, 
at  least  in  the  popular  notion  of  it,  is  some- 
thing more  than  identity  of  mind. 

"  All  mankind,"  says  Dr  Reid,  "  place 
their  personality  in  something  that  cannot  be 
divided  or  consist  of  parts.  A  part  of  a  per- 
son is  a  manifest  absurdity. 

"  When  a  man  loses  his  estate,  his  health. 
his  strength,  he  is  still  the  same  person,  and 
has  lost  nothing  of  his  personality.  If  he  has 
a  leg  or  an  arm  cut  oif,  he  is  the  same  person 
he  was  before.  The  amputated  member  is 
no  part  of  his  person,  otherwise  it  would  have 
a  right  to  a  part  of  his  estate,  and  be  liable 
for  a  part  of  his  engagements  ;  it  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  his  merit  and  demerit, 
which  is  manifestly  absurd.  A  person  is  some- 
thing indivisible,  and  is  what  Leibnitz  calls  a 
monad."! 


•  Marl.  Serib.  chap,  vii.— Pope's  Works,  ed.  1757.  v. 
vii.  p.  82—84. 

t  tssays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  III.  chap. 
iv — V.  1.  p.  341.     Ed.  1808. 


That  all  mankind  place  their  personality  m 
something,  which  cannot  be  divided  into  two 
persons,  or  into  halves  or  quarters  of  a  person, 
is  true  ;  because  the  mind  itself  is  indivisible, 
and  the  presence  of  this  one  indivisible  mind 
is  essential  to  personality.  But  though  es- 
sential to  personality  in  man,  mind  is  not  all, 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  at  least, 
which  this  comprehends.  Thus,  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  metempsychosis,  we 
were  to  suppose  the  mind,  which  animates 
any  of  our  friends,  to  be  the  same  mind 
which  animated  Homer  or  Plato, — though 
we  should  have  no  scruple,  in  asserting  the 
identity  of  the  mind  itself,  in  this  corporeal 
transmigration, — there  is  no  one,  I  conceive, 
who  would  think  himself  justifiable,  in  point 
of  accuracy,  in  saying  of  Plato  and  his  friend, 
that  they  were  as  exactly,  in  eveiy  respect, 
the  same  person,  as  if  no  metempsychosis 
whatever  had  intervened.  It  does  not  fol- 
low from  this,  as  Dr  Reid  verj'  strangely  sup- 
poses, that  a  leg  or  arm,  if  it  had  any  relation 
to  our  personality,  would,  after  amputation,  be 
liable  to  a  part  of  om-  engagements,  or  be  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  our  merit  or  demerit ;  for 
the  engagement,  and  the  moral  merit  or  de- 
merit, belong  not  to  the  body,  but  to  the 
mind,  which  we  believe  to  continue  precisely 
the  same,  after  the  amputation,  as  before  it. 
This,  however,  is  a  question  merely  as  to  the 
comparative  propriety  of  a  term,  and  as  such, 
therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it. 
It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  actual  identity  of  the 
mind,  whether  we  term  it  simply  mental  or 
personal  identity. 

"  That  there  is  something  imdoubtedly 
which  thinks,"  says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  "  our 
very  doubt  itself  and  scrupulous  thought 
evinces.  But  in  what  subject  that  thought 
resides,  and  how  that  subject  is  continued 
one  and  the  same,  so  as  to  answer  constantly 
to  the  supposed  train  of  thoughts  or  redec- 
tions,  which  seem  to  run  so  harmoniously 
through  a  long  course  of  life,  with  the  same 
relation  still  to  one  single  and  self-same  per- 
son, this  is  not  a  matter  so  easily  or  hastily 
decided  by  those  who  are  nice  self-examiners, 
or  searchers  after  truth  and  certainty. 

"  'Twill  not,  in  this  respect,  be  sufficient 
for  us  to  use  the  seeming  logic  of  a  famous* 
modem,  and  say,  '  Tic  thi/ik ,-  therefore  u-e 
are.'  Which  is  a  notably  invented  saying, 
after  the  model  of  that  like  philosophical  pro- 
position, that  '  What  is,  is.'  Miraculously 
argued!  If '/ am,  lam.'  Nothing  more 
certain  !  For  the  ego  or  /  being  established 
in  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  the  ergo, 
no  doubt,  must  hold  it  good  in  the  latter. 
But  the  question  is,  '  What  constitutes  the 


*  Monsieur  Des  Cartes.     ShKjtcsbvry. 
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we  or  /?'  And,  '  Wliethcr  the  I  of  this  in- 
stant be  the  same  with  that  of  any  instatit 
preceding,  or  to  come  ?'  For  we  liave  no- 
thing but  memory  to  warrant  us,  and  memo- 
ry may  be  false.  We  may  believe  we  have 
thought  and  reflected  thus  or  thus  ;  but  we 
may  be  mistaken.  We  may  be  conscious  of 
that,  as  truth,  which  jjcrhajis  was  no  more 
than  a  dream  ;  atid  we  maybe  conscious  of  that 
as  a  j)ast  dream,  which  jierhaps  was  never 
before  so  much  as  dreamt  of. 

"  This  is  what  metajjhysicians  mean,  when 
they  say,  '  That  identity  can  be  proved  only 
by  consciousness ;  but  that  consciousness  with- 
al may  be  as  well  false  as  real,  in  respect  of 
what  is  past.'  So  that  the  same  successional 
we  or  /  must  remain  still,  on  this  account,  un- 
decided. 

"  To  the  force  of  this  reasoning  I  confess 
I  must  so  far  submit,  as  to  declare  that,  for 
my  own  {)art,  I  take  my  being  upon  trust. 
Let  others  philosophize  as  they  are  able  ;  I 
shall  admire  tlieir  strength,  when,  upon  this 
topic,  they  have  refuted  what  able  metaphy- 
sicians object,  and  Pyrrhonists  plead  in  their 
own  behalf. 

"  Meanwhile,  there  is  no  impediment,  hin- 
derance,  or  suspension  of  action,  on  account  of 
these  wonderfully  refined  speculations.  Argu- 
ment and  debate  go  on  still.  Conduct  is  set- 
tled. Rules  and  measures  are  given  out,  and 
received.  Nor  do  we  scruple  to  act  as  reso- 
lutely upon  the  mere  supposition  that  wc  are, 
as  if  we  had  efTectaally  proved  it  a  thousand 
times,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  our  metaphy- 
sical or  pyrrhonean  antagonist."* 

In  stating  the  objections  that  may  be  urged 
against  our  mental  identity,  by  such  metajjhy- 
sical  or  pyrrhonean  antagonists,  as  those  of 
whom  Lord  Shaftesbury  speaks,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  exhil)it  the  argument  in  as  strong 
a  light  tis  possible,  and  in  a  manner  that  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  some  measure,  new.  It  is 
surely  unnecessary  for  me  to  warn  you,  that 
the  argument,  however  specious,  is  a  sophis- 
tical one ;  and  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  so- 
l)histry  which  it  involves  shall  be  afterwards 
pointed  out  to  you.  But  I  conceive  it  to  be 
most  important,  in  teaching  you  to  reflect  for 
yourselves, — by  far  the  most  important  lesson 
which  you  can  be  taught, — that  you  should  be 
accustomed  to  consider  the  force  of  objections 
that  may  be  urged,  as  clearly  as  the  force  of 
that  surer  evidence  which  they  opjjose, — and 
that  even  soi)histry  itself,  when  it  is  to  be  ex- 
hibited and  confuted,  should,  therefore,  al- 
ways be  exhil)ited  fairly.  We  pay  truth  a 
very  easy  homage,  when  we  content  ourselves 
with  despising  her  adversaries.  The  duty 
which  we  owe  to  her  is  of  a  more  manly  kind. 
It  is  to  gird  ourselves  for  the  battle,^ — to  fit 


•  Shnflesburv's  Characteristics,  vol.  iii.  p.  172— 171. 
Edit.  1715. 


us  for  overcoming  those  adversaries,  whenevel" 
they  shall  dare  to  present  themselves  in  array  ; 
and  this  we  cannot  do,  with  absolute  confi- 
dence, unless  we  know  well  the  sort  of  arms 
which  they  may  use,  strong  or  feeble  as  those 
arms  may  be.  I  can  have  no  fear  that  any 
argument  of  this  kind,  in  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  stated,  can  have  the  slightest  influence 
on  your  conviction  ;  because  it  is  directly  op- 
posed by  a  principle  of  our  nature,  which  is 
paramount  to  all  reasoning.  We  believe  our 
identity,  as  0!ie  mind,  in  our  feelings  of  to- 
day, and  our  feelings  of  yesterday,  as  indubit- 
ably as  we  believe  that  the  fire,  which  burned 
us  yesterday,  would,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
burn  us  to-day, — not  from  reasoning,  but  from 
a  principle  of  instant  and  irresistible  belief,  such 
as  gives  to  reasoning  itself  all  its  validity.  As 
Lord  Shaftesbury  justly  says,  "  We  act  as 
resolutely,  upon  the  mere  sujiposition  that  we 
/i?-e,  as  if  \ve  had  effectually  proved  it  a  thou- 
sand times." 

To  identity,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  qualities  be  the  same.  That,  of 
which  the  qualities  are  difterent,  cannot  be 
the  same  ;  and  the  only  mode  of  discovering 
whether  a  substance  have  the  same  or  differ- 
ent qualities,  is  to  observe  how  it  affects  and 
is  affected  by  other  substances.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  us  as  the  same,  or,  at  least,  as  per- 
fectly similar,  when,  in  two  corresponding 
series  of  changes,  the  same  substances  affect 
it  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  affects,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  same  substances  ;  and  when 
either  the  same  substances  do  not  affect  it  in 
the  same  manner,  or  it  does  not  afl^'ct,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  same  substances,  we  liave 
no  hesitation  in  considering  it  as  dilferent. 
Thus,  if  a  white  substance,  resembling  ex- 
actly, in  every  external  appearance,  a  lumj)  of 
sugar,  do  not  melt  when  exj)osed  to  the  action 
of  boiling  water,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  sugar, 
because  the  water  does  not  act  on  it  as  we 
have  uniformly  known  it  to  act  on  that  sub- 
stance ;  or  if  the  same  white  lump,  in  every 
other  respect  resembling  sugar,  affect  our  tjiste 
as  bitter  or  acrid  rather  than  sweet,  we  im- 
mediately, in  like  maimer,  cease  to  consider  it 
as  sugar,  because  it  does  not  act  upon  our  nerves 
of  taste  in  the  same  manner  as  sugar  acts  ujjon 
them.  The  complete  similarity,  in  other  re- 
spects, is  far  from  sufficient  to  make  us  alter 
our  judgment;  a  single  circumstiince  of  ma- 
nifest difference,  in  its  mode  either  of  acting 
upon  other  substances,  or  of  being  acted  ui)on 
by  them,  being  sufficient  to  destroy  the  effect 
of  a  thousand  manifest  resemblances. 

Let  this  test  of  identity,  then,  it  may  be 
Stiid,  be  applied  to  the  mind,  at  different 
periods,  if  the  test  be  allowed  to  be  a  just 
one  ;  and  let  it  be  seen,  whether,  in  the  series 
of  changes  in  which  it  acts  or  is  acted  upon, 
the  phenomena  precisely  correspond  in  every 
case.  If  the  same  objects  do  not  act  upon  it 
in  the  same  manner,  it  must  then  be  different. 
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according  to  the  very  definition  to  which  we 

are    supposed   to   liave    assented You,    of 

course,  undersfcind  that  I  am  at  present  only 
assuming  the  character  of  an  objector,  and 
that  I  state  an  argument,  the  principle  of 
which  you  will  afterwards  find  to  be  false. 

When  we  compai-e  the  listless  inactivity  of 
the  infant,  slumbering,  from  the  moment  at 
which  he  takes  his  milky  food,  to  the  moment 
at  which  he  awakes  to  require  it  again,  with 
the  restless  energies  of  that  mighty  being 
which  he  is  to  become,  in  his  maturer  years, 
pouring  truth  after  truth  in  rapid  and  dazzling 
profusion  upon  the  world,  or  grasping  in  his 
single  hand  the  destiny  of  empires,  how  few 
are  the  circumstances  of  resemblance  which 
we  can  trace,  of  all  that  intelligence  which  is 
afterwards  to  be  displayed  ;  how  little  more  is 
seen,  than  what  serves  to  give  feeble  motion 
to  the  mere  machinery  of  life.  What  pro- 
phetic eye  can  venture  to  look  beyond  the 
period  of  distinct  utterance,  and  discern  that 
Viu-iety  of  character  by  which  even  boyhood 
is  marked,  far  less  the  intellectual  and  moral 
growth  of  the  years  that  follow — the  genius, 
before  whose  quick  glance  the  errors  and  pre- 
judices, which  all  the  ages  and  nations  of  man- 
kind have  received  as  truths,  are  to  disappear 
— the  political  wisdom,  with  which,  in  his 
calm  and  silent  meditations,  he  is  to  afford 
more  security  to  his  country  than  could  be 
given  to  it  by  a  thousand  armies,  and  which, 
with  a  single  thought,  is  to  spread  protection 
and  happiness  to  the  most  distant  lands — or 
that  ferocious  ambition,  with  which,  in  un- 
fortunate circumstances  of  power,  he  is  per- 
haps to  burst  the  whole  frame  of  civil  society, 
and  to  stamp,  through  every  age,  the  deep  and 
dark  impression  of  his  existence,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  leaves  on  the  earth  which  he  has 
desolated,  the  track  of  his  sanguinary  foot- 
steps. The  cradle  has  its  equality  almost  as 
the  grave.  Talents,  imbecilities,  \irtues,  vices, 
slumber  in  it  together,  undistinguished  ;  and 
it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  since,  to  those  who  are 
most  interested  in  the  preservation  of  a  life 
that  would  be  helpless  but  for  their  aid,  it 
leaves  those  delightful  illusions  which  more 
than  repay  their  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and 
allows  them  to  hope,  for  a  single  being,  every 
thing  which  it  is  possible  for  the  race  of  man 
to  become.  If  clearer  presages  of  the  future 
mind  were  then  discoverable,  how  large  a 
portion  of  human  happiness  would  be  destroy- 
ed by  this  single  circumstance  !  W^hat  plea- 
sure could  the  mother  feel,  in  her  most  de- 
lightful of  offices,  if  she  knew  that  she  was 
nursing  into  strength,  powers,  which  were  to 
be  exerted  for  the  misery  of  that  great  or  nar- 
row circle,  in  which  they  were  destined  to  move, 
and  which  to  her  were  to  be  a  source,  not  of 
blessing,  but  of  grief,  and  shame,  and  despair  ! 


"  These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear 
The  \-ulturc3  of  the  mind," 


says  Gray,  on  thinking  of  a  group  of  happy 
children  ; 

"  For  see,  how  all  around  them  wait. 
The  ministers  of  human  fate, 

And  black  misfortinie's  baleful  train ; 
Ah  !  show  them,  where  in  ambush  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murd'rous  bar.d ! 

Ah  !  tell  them,  they  are  men  '."* 

To  tell  them  they  are  men,  though  they 
were  capable  of  imderstanding  it,  even  in  this 
sense  of  the  word,  would  not  communicate  in- 
formation so  melancholy  or  so  astonishing  to 
themselves,  as,  by  breaking  too  soon  that 
dream  of  expectation,  which  is  not  to  last  for 
ever,  but  which  fulfils  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose of  natiu-e  while  it  lasts,  it  would  com- 
municate to  the  parent  who  watches  over 
them,  and  who  sees  in  them  only  those  pure 
virtues,  and  that  happiness  as  pure,  which  are 
perhaps  more  than  the  nature  of  man  admits, 
and  which,  at  least  in  the  case  before  her,  are 
never  to  be  realized. 

Is  the  mind,  then,  in  infancy,  and  in  ma- 
ture life,  precisely  the  same,  when,  in  the  one 
case,  so  many  prominent  diversities  of  char- 
acter force  themselves  upon  the  view,  and,  in 
the  other  case,  so  little  appears  to  distinguish 
the  future  omam.cnt  of  mankind  from  him 
who  is  afterwards 

"  To  eat  his  glutton  meal  with  greedy  haste. 
Nor  know  the  hand  which  feeds  him  ?"! 

If  we  apply  the  test  of  identity,  do  we  find 
that  the  same  objects,  in  these  different  pe- 
riods, act  upon  the  mind  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  ;  and  are  its  owm  feelings,  in  the  suc- 
cessive trains,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  attended  with  consequents 
exactly  the  same  ? 

Every  age, — if  we  may  speak  of  many  ages, 
in  the  few  years  of  human  life, — seems  to  be 
marked  with  a  distinct  character.  Each  has 
its  pecidiar  objects,  that  excite  lively  affec- 
tions ;  and  in  each,  exertion  is  excited  by  af- 
fections, which,  in  other  periods,  terminate, 
without  inducing  active  desire.  The  boy 
finds  a  world  in  less  space  than  that  which 
bounds  his  visible  horizon  ;  he  wanders  over 
his  range  of  field,  and  exhausts  his  strength  in 
pursuit  of  objects,  which,  in  the  years  that 
follow,  are  seen  only  to  be  neglected ;  while, 
to  him,  the  objects,  that  are  afterwards  to 
absorb  his  whole  soul,  are  as  indifferent  as  the 
objects  of  his  present  passions  are  destined 
then  to  appear. 

In  the  progress  of  life,  though  we  are  often 
gratified  with  the  prospect  of  benevolence  in- 
creasing as  its  objects  increase,  and  of  po\Aers 
rising  over  the  greatness  of  their  past  attain- 
ments, this  gratification  is  not  always  ours. 
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Not  slight  changes  of  character  only  appear, 
whirh  riHiiiirc  our  attentive  investigation  to 
trace  them,  but,  in  innuincnible  cases,  com- 
plete and  striking  contrasts  press,  of  them- 
selves, upon  our  \-ie\v.     How  many  melan- 
choly opi>ortunities  must  ever)-  one  have  had 
of  witnessing  the  progress  of  intellectual  de- 
cay, and  the  coldness   that  steals   upon   the 
once  benevolent  heart !     We  cpiit  our  coun- 
try, perhaps,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and,  af- 
ter an    absence    of   many  years,    we  return, 
with  all  the  remembrances  of  past  pleasure, 
\\hich  grow  more  tender  as  weajjproach  their 
objects.     We  eagerly  seek  him,  to  whose  pa- 
ternal voice  we  have  been  accustomed  to  lis- 
ten, with  the  same  reverence  as  if  its  predic- 
tions had  possessed  oracular  certainty,— who 
first  led  us  into  knowledge,  and  whose  image 
has  been  constantly  joined,  in  our  mind,  with 
all  that  veneration  which  does  not  forbid  love. 
We  find  him  sunk,  perhaps  in  the  imbecility 
of  idiotism,  unable  to  recognize  us — ignorant 
alike  of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  and  living 
only  in  the  sensibility  of  animal  gratification. 
We  seek  the  favourite  companion  of  our  child- 
hood, whose  gentleness  of  heart  we  have  of- 
ten witnessed,  when  we  have  wept  together 
over  the  same  ballad,  or  in  the  thousand  httle 
incidents  that  called  forth  our  mutual  com- 
passion, in  those  years  when  compassion  re- 
quires so  httle  to  call  it  forth.     We  find  him 
hardened  into  man,  meeting  us  scarcely  with 
the  cold  hypocrisy  of  dissembled  friendship — 
in  his  general  relations  to  the  world,  careless 
of  the  misery  which  he  is  not  to  feel — and,  if 
he  ever  think  of  the  happiness  of  others,  seek- 
ing it  as  an  instrument,  not  as  an  end.   ^\  hen 
we  thus  observe  all  thai  made  us  one,  and 
gave  an  heroic  interest  even  to  our  childish 
adventures,  absorbed  in  the  chillness  of  self- 
ish enjoyment,  do  we  truly  recognize  in  him 
the  same  unaltered  friend,    from  whom  we 
were  accustomed  to  regret  our  separation,  and 
do  we  use  only  a  metaphor  of  little  meaning, 
when  we  say  of  him,  that  he  is  become  a  dif- 
ferent person,  and  that  his  mind  and  charac- 
ter are  changed  ?     In  what  does  the  identity 
consist?     The   same  objects  no  longer  act 
upon   him  in  the  same  manner ;  the  same 
views  of  things  are  no  longer  followed   by 
similar  approbation  or  disajjprobation,  griet, 
joy,  adminitioii,  disgust ;  and  if  we  aJhrm  that 
substance  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  iden- 
tity, the  same  on  which,  in  two  corresponding 
series  of  phenomena,   the   same   objects  act 
differently,  while  itself  also  acts  dilTercntly  on 
the    same    olyccts ;    in    short,    in  which  the 
antecedents  being  the  same,  the  consequents 
arc  diflTcrent,  and  the  consequents  being  the 
6ame,  the  antecedents  are  different, — what  de- 
finition of  absolute  diversity  can  we  give,  with 
which  this   aflirmation   of  absolute   identity 
may  not  be  equally  consistent : 

••  Behold  the  child,  by  nature -i  kindly  l.iw, 
Flia^M  »ill>  a  r.itllc,  tickled  with  a  s^tiaw 


^ome  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  httle  louder,  but  as  empty  quite; 
Scarfs,  p.irtors,  "old,  amuse  his  riper  stTfle; 
And  beads  and  praver-books  are  the  tovs  of  age. 
I'leas'd  with  his  b.Vuble  still,  as  that  before; 
Till,  Ur'd,  he  sleeps,— and  life's  jioor  play  is  o'er.  • 

The  supposed  test  of  identity,  when  applied 
to  the  mind  in  these  cases,  completely  fails. 
It  neither  affects,  nor  is  affected,  in  the  same 
manner,  in  the  same  circumstances.  It,  there- 
fore, if  the  test  be  a  just  one,  is  not  the  same 
identical  mind. 

This  argument  against  the  identity  of  the 
mind,  drawn  from  the  occasional  striking  con- 
trasts of  chiiracter  in  the  same  individual  at 
different  periods  of  life,  or  when,  by  gix-at 
changes  of  fortune,  he  may  have  been  placed 
suddenly  ineireumstances remarkably difierent, 
must,  in  some  degree,  have  forced  itself  upon 
everyone  who  has  been  at  all  accustomed  to  re- 
flect ;  and  yet,  in  no  one  instance,  I  may  safely 
say,  can  it  have  produced  con^nction  even  for  a 
moment.     I  have  sUited  it  to  you,  without 
attempting  to  lessen  its  force  by  any  allusion 
to  the  fallacy  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  because 
the  nature  of  this  fallacy  is  after\\-ards  to  be 
fully  considered  by  us. 

There  is  another  argument  that  may  be 
urged  against  the  identity  of  the  sentient  and 
thinking  principle,  which  has  at  least  equal 
semblimce  of  force,  though  it  does  not  occur 
so  readily,  because  it  does  not  proceed  on 
those  general  and  lasting  changes  of  character 
with  which  every  one  must  be  struck,  but  on 
the  passing  phenomena  of  the  moment,  which 
are  not  inconsistent  with  a  continuance  of  the 
same  general  character,  and  which,  as  com- 
mon to  all  mankind,  and  forming,  indeed,  the 
whole  customary  and  familiar  series  of  our 
thoughts  and  emotions,  excite  no  astonish- 
ment when  we  look  back  on  them  in  the  or- 
der of  their  succession. 

The  mere  diversity  of  our  feelings  at  differ- 
ent moments,  it  may  be  said,  is  of  itself  incom- 
patible with  the  strict  and  absolute  unity  which 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  thinking  princi- 
ple. If  joy  and  soiTow,  such  as  every  one 
has  felt,  be  different,  that  which  is  joyful,  and 
that  which  is  sorrowful,  cannot  be  precisely 
the  same.  On  the  supposition  of  complete 
unity  and  permanence  of  the  thinking  princi- 
ple, nothing  is  added  to  it,  nothing  is  t;iken 
away  from  it ;  and,  as  it  has  no  parts,  no  m- 
temal  change  of  elementaiy  composition  can 
take  place  in  it.  But  that  to  which  nothing 
is  added,  from  which  nothing  is  taken  away, 
and  which  has  no  parts  to  vary  their  o\ni  re- 
lative positions  and  aflinities,  is  so  strictly  the 
same,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  would  surely  be 
absurd  to  predicate  of  it  ajiy  diversity  what- 
ever, .loy  and  sorrow  inii)ly  an  unfiucstion- 
able  diver>ity  of  some  kind  ;  and  if  this  diver- 
sity cannot  be  predicated  of  that  substance 
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\A-hiL-h  is  precisely  the  same,  without  addition, ' 
subtraction,  or  any  internal  change  of  compo- 
sition whatever,  that  which  is  joyful,  and  that 
which  is  sorrowful,  cannot  have  absolute  iden- 
tity ;  or  if  we  affirm,  that  a  diversity,  so  strik- 
ing as  to  form  an  absolute  contrast,  is  yet  not 
inconsistent  with  complete  and  pennanent 
unity  and  identity,  we  may,  in  like  manner, 
affirm,  that  a  substance  which  is  hard,  hea\'y, 
blue,  transparent, — which  unites  with  acids, 
not  «"ith  alkalies, — and  which  is  volatilizable 
at  a  low  temperature, — is  precisely  the  same 
substance  as  that  which  is  soft,  light,  green, 
opaque, — which  unites  with  alkalies,  not  with 
acids, — and  which  is  absolutely  infusible  and 
fixed  in  the  highest  temperature  to  which  we 
can  expose  it. 

I  liave  thus  endeavoured  to  place,  in  the 
strongest  possible  light,  the  most  imposing  ar- 
guments which  I  can  conceive  to  be  urged 
against  the  permanent  identity  of  the  senti- 
ent and  thinking  principle,  that,  in  combating 
even  sophistry  itself,  you  may  learn,  as  I  have 
said,  to  combat  with  it  on  equal  groxmd,  and 
assume  no  advantage  but  that  irresistible  ad- 
vantage which  truth  must  always  afford  to  him 
who  is  the  combatant  of  error. 

The  positive  cNndence  of  the  identity  of  the 
mind  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  in  my  next 
lecture. 


LECTUEE  XIII. 

ON  THE  posrrn-E  and  negatr-e  evidence  of 

MENTAL  IDENTITY. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employ- 
ed in  considering  the  great  question  of  the 
Identity  of  the  Mind,  as  one  and  permanent, 
amid  all  the  hifinite  variety  of  our  feelings ; 
and  particularly,  in  stating  the  two  most  for- 
cible objections  which  I  can  imagine  to  be 
urged  against  this  identity ;  one  founded  on 
the  striking  contrasts,  intellectual  and  moral, 
which  the  same  mind  exhibits  in  different  pe- 
riods of  life,  and  in  different  circumstances  of 
fortune, — the  other,  more  abstract,  and,  there- 
fore, less  obvious,  but  not  less  forcible,  found- 
ed on  the  mere  diversity  of  our  temporary-  feel- 
ings, as  itself  inconsistent  Avith  identitj',  at 
least  with  that  strict  and  absolute  identity  to 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mind,  nothing 
can  have  been  added, — from  which  nothing 
can  have  been  taken  away, — and  which,  by 
its  very  nature,  as  simple  and  indinsible, 
must  have  been  incapable  of  any  elementary 
change. 

Since  the  ex])osure  of  the  fallacy,  on  which 
these  objections  are  founded,  woidd,  however, 
afford  only  a  sort  of  negative  evidence  of  that 


great  tioith  which  they  oppose,  it  will  be  ot 
advantage,  before  entering  on  an  examiiuition 
of  the  objections  themselves,  to  state,  in  the 
first   place,    the  nature  of  that  positive  evi- 
dence, which  does  not,  indeed,  lead  us   to 
the  belief  of  the  unity  and  permanence  of  our 
spiritual  being,  by  that  slo\v  process  which  is 
denominated  reasoning,  but  constitutes  to  us, 
primarily  and  directly,  an  impossibility  of  dis- 
belie^-ing  it.      I  do  this  the  more  readily,  from 
the  opportunity  which  it  gives  of  making  you 
acquainted  \\'ith  the  paramount   importance 
of  those  principles  of  iiituitive  belief,  which 
are  essential  to  philosophy  in  all  its  forms,  as  they 
are  physically  essential,  indeed,  to  the  very  pre- 
servation of  our  animal  existence ;  and  which  the 
rash  and  unphilosophic  extension  of  them  by 
one  class  of  philosophers,  and  the  equally  unphi- 
losophic misapprehension  of  them  by  other 
^TOters   who   controverted  them,   have  ren- 
dered more  necessary,  than  it  would  other- 
,  wise  have  been,  to  state  to  you  with  precision. 
Of  these  first  truths,  as  they  have  been 
termed,  the  subject,  which  we  are  at  present 
considering,  affords  one  of  the  most  striking 
exiunples.      The  belief  of  our  identity  is  not 
the  result  of  any  series  of  propositions,  but 
arises  immediately,  in  certain  circumstances, 
from  a  principle  of  thought,  as  essential  to  the 
very  natiu^e  of  the  mind  as  its  powers  of  percep- 
tion or  memory,  or  as  the  power  of  reasoning 
itself,  on  the  essential  validitj'  of  which,  and 
consequently  on  the  intuitive  belief  of  some 
first  truth  on  which  it  is  founded,  every  ob- 
jection to  the  force  of  these  verj'  truths  them- 
selves must  ultimately  rest.     To  object  is  to 
argue  ;  and  to  argue  is  to  assert  the  validity 
of  argument,  and,  therefore,  of  the  primary 
evidence,  from   which   the   evidence   of  each 
succeeding  proposition  of  the  argument  flows. 
To  object  to  the  authority  of  such  primary 
intuitive  belief,  would  thus  be  to  reason  against 
reason, — to    affirm    and    deny   at   the    same 
moment, — and   to   own  that  the  very  argu- 
ments which  we  urge  are  imworthy  of  being 
received  and  credited. 

As  the  nature  of  the  process  of  reasoning 
has  not  yet  come  under  our  review,  it  may 
not  at  first  appear  to  you,  how  essential  the 
truths  of  intuition  are  to  those  very  truths 
which  are  usually  opposed  to  them.  But 
that  they  are  thus  essential,  a  very  little  at- 
tention will  be  sufficient  to  show  you. 

All  belief,  it  is  evident,  must  be  either  di- 
rect or  indirect.  It  is  direct,  when  a  propo- 
sition, wthout  regard  to  any  former  proposition 
expressed  or  understood,  is  admitted  as  soon  as 
it  is  expressed  in  words,  or  as  soon  as  it  rises 
silently  in  the  mind.  Such  are  all  the  order 
of  truths  which  have  been  denominated,  on 
this  account,  first  truths.  The  belief  is  indi- 
rect, when  the  force  of  the  proposition,  to 
which  assent  is  given,  is  admitted  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  previous  admission  of  some 
former  proposition,  with  which  it  is  felt  to  be 
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intimately  connccteil ;  and  the  statement  in 
words,  or  the  internal  developement  of  these 
relative  propositions,  in  the  order  in  whieh 
their  relation  to  the  primary  proposition  is  i 
fi'lt,  is  ail  that  constitutes  reasoning.  The  ! 
iniiirect  belief  which  attends  the  result  of 
reasoniiif^,  even  in  the  proudest  demonstration, 
is  thus  only  another  form  of  some  first  truth, 
w  hich  was  believed  directly  and  independently 
of  reasoning  ;  and,  without  this  i)rimary  in- 
tuitive assent,  the  demonstration  itself,  in  ail 
its  beautiful  precision  and  regularity,  would 
be  as  powerless  and  futile  as  the  most  inco- 
herent verbal  wrangling. 

Without  some  ijrincijiles  of  immediate  be- 
lief, then,  it  is  manifest,  that  we  could  have 
no  belief  whatever  ;  for  we  believe  one  pro- 
position, because  we  discover  its  relation  to 
some  other  proposition,  which  is  itself,  per- 
haps, relate(l,  in  like  manner,  to  some  other 
proposition  formerly  admitted,  but  whieh,  car- 
ried back  as  far  as  it  may,  tlu-ough  the  longest 
series  of  ratiocination,  must  ultimately  come  to 
some  primary  proposition,  which  we  admit 
from  the  evidence  contained  in  itself,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  which  we  believe  from 
the  mere  imi)Ossibility  of  disbelieving  it.  All 
reasoning,  then,  the  most  sceptical,  be  it  re- 
marked, as  well  as  the  most  dogmatical,  must 
proceed  on  some  principles,  which  are  taken 
for  granted,  not  because  we  infer  them  by  lo- 
gical deduction,  for  this  very  inference  nnist 
then  itself  be  founded  on  some  other  princi- 
j)le  assumed  without  proof ;  but  because  the 
atlmission  of  these  first  i)rinciples  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  intellectual  constitution.  The 
ridicule,  therefore,  with  wiiich  Dr  Priestly  and 
some  other  English  nieta])hysicians,  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  decision  of  ])hilosophical 
questions,  on  certain  ultimate  principles  of 
common  sense,  was  surely,  at  least  in  its 
wide  degree  of  extension,  misplaced  ;  though 
the  phrase  common  nense,  it  will  be  admit- 
ted, was  not  the  happiest  that  coiJd  have 
been  chosen.  The  controversy,  indeed,  was 
truly  a  verbal  and  insignificant  one,  imless  as 
far  as  it  had  reference  to  the  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  these  jirinciples,  by  the  ])hi- 
losophers  of  this  part  of  the  island  whom  Dr 
Priestly  ojjposed  ;  since,  if  traced  to  their 
idtimate  evidence,  it  could  have  been  only 
from  some  one  or  more  of  the  ])rinci])les  of 
common  sense,  at  least  from  those  primaiy 
universal  intuitions  of  direct  belief,  which 
were  all  that  Dr  lleid  and  his  friends  meant 
to  denote  by  the  term,  that  the  very  reason 
ings  employed  against  them  derived  even  the 
slightest  semblance  of  force.  An  argument 
that  rejects  not  the  phrase  common  sense  only, 
which  is  of  little  consequence,  but  also  what 
the;  phrase  was  intended,  by  its  authors,  to  im- 
ply, is  an  argument  confessedly  founded  upon 
nothing  ;  which,  therefore,  iis  wholly  unfound- 
ed, requires  no  answer,  and  which,  at  any  rate, 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  answer,  because 


the  answer,  if  it  i)roceed  on  any  ground  «  hat 
ever,  must  begin  with  assuming  what  the  !U- 
g^ment  rejects  as  inadmissible. 

All  reasoning,  then,  I  repeat,  whether  seep 
tical  or  dogmatical,  must  take  for  granted,  fis 
its  primar}^  evidence,  the  truth  of  certain  pro- 
positions, admitted  intuitively,  and  indepen- 
dently of  the  reasoning,  which  follows,  but 
cannot  precede,  the  perception  of  their  truth  ; 
iind  hejice,  as  we  caimot  supjjose  that  the 
subsequent  ratiocination,  though  it  mayalTord 
room  for  errors  in  the  process,  can  at  all  add 
evidence  to  these  prinuu'y  truths, — which,  as 
directly  believed,  are  themselves  the  ultimate 
evidence  of  each  successive  proposition,  down 
to  the  last  result  of  the  longest  argument, 
— we  must  admit  that  our  identity,  if  it  he 
felt  by  us  intuitively,  and  ftlt  universally,  im- 
mediately, in-esistibly,  is  founded  on  the  very 
same  authority  as  the  most  exact  logical  de- 
ifionstration,  with  this  additional  advantage, 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  those  possibilities  of 
eiTor  in  the  steps  of  the  demonstration,  from 
which  no  long  series  of  reasoning  can  be  ex- 
empt. 

So  little  accustomed  are  we,  however,  to 
think  of  this  jirimary  fundamental  evidence  of 
eveiy  reasoning,  while  we  give  our  whole  at- 
tention to  tlie  consecutive  proi)ositions  which 
derive  from  it  their  force,  that  we  learn,  in 
this  maimer,  to  consider  truth  and  reasoning 
as  necessarily  connected  ;  and  to  regard  the 
assertion  of  truths  that  do  not  fiow  from  rea- 
soning, as  the  assertion  of  something  which  it 
woidd  be  equally  imworthy  of  i)hilosoi)hy  to 
iissert  or  to  admit ;  though  every  assertion  and 
every  admission,  which  the  profoundest  rea- 
soner  can  make,  must,  ius  we  have  seen,  in- 
volve the  direct  or  indhect  statement  of  some 
truth  of  this  kind.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
we  should  tlius  think  more  of  the  reasoning 
itself,  than  of  the  foundation  of  the  reasoning  ; 
since  the  first  truths,  w  hich  give  force  to  rea- 
soning, but  reijuire  no  reasoning  to  establish 
them,  must  necessiixily  be  of  a  kind  which  all 
admit,  and  which,  therefore,  as  always  believ- 
ed by  us,  ;ijid  unrlisputed  by  others,  have  ex- 
cited no  interest  in  discussion,  and  have  never 
seemed  to  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  like 
the  results  of  rciisoning,  which  have  added 
to  it  truth  after  truth.  Yet  that  they  are 
thus  uninteresting  to  us,  is  the  effect  only  of 
their  primary,  and  universal,  and  paramount 
force.  They  are  the  only  truths,  in  short, 
which  every  one  admits  ;  and  they  seem  to  us 
unworthy  of  being  maintained  as  truths,  merely 
because  they  are  the  only  truths  which  are 
so  irresistible  in  evidence  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  denial. 

It  is  not  as  the  j)rimary  evidence  of  all  our 
processes  of  reasoning,  however,  that  they  are 
chiefly  valuable.  Every  action  of  om-  lives  is 
an  exemplification  of  some  one  or  other  of 
these  truths,  as  practically  felt  by  us.  Why 
do  we  believe,  that  what  we  remember  truly 
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took  place,  and  that  the  course  of  nature  will 
be  in  futiu-e  such  as  we  have  already  observed 
it?  Without  the  belief  of  these  physical 
truths,  we  could  not  exist  a  day,  and  yet 
there  is  no  reasoning  from  which  they  can  be 
inferred. 

These  principles  of  intuitive  behef,  so  ne- 
cessary for  our  very  existence,  and  too  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  be  left  to  the  casual  dis- 
covery of  reason,  arc,  as  it  were,  an  internal 
never-ceasing  voice  from  the  Creator  and  Fre- 
serv-er  of  our  being.  The  reasonings  of  men, 
admitted  by  some,  and  denied  by  others,  have 
over  us  but  a  feeble  power,  which  resembles 
the  general  frailty  of  man  himself.  These  in- 
ternal revelations  from  on  high,  however,  are 
omnipotent  like  their  Author.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  doubt  them,  because  to  disbelieve 
them  would  be  to  deny  what  oiu:  very  con- 
stitution was  formed  to  admit.  Even  the 
Atheist  himself,  therefore, — if,  indeed,  there 
be  one  who  tndy  rejects  a  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  uni%'erse, — is  thus  ever}-  moment  in  which 
he  adapts  his  conduct  implicitly,  and  without 
reasoning,  to  these  directions  of  the  Wisdom 
that  formed  him,  obeying,  with  most  exact 
subser^nency,  that  very  voice  which  he  is  pro- 
fessing to  question  or  to  deride. 

That  the  assertion  of  principles  of  intuitive 
belief,  independent  of  reasoning,  may  be  car- 
ried to  an  extravagant  and  ridiculous  length, 
— as,  indeed,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  works  of  Dr  Reid,  and  some  other 
Scotch  philosophers,  his  contemporaries  and 
friends, — no  one  can  deny  ;  nor  that  the  un- 
necessary multiphcation  of  these  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  injurious  to  sound  philoso- 
phy,— both  as  leading  us  to  form  false  views 
of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  in  ascribing  to  it 
principles  which  are  no  part  of  its  constitution, 
and,  still  more,  as  checking  the  general  vigour 
of  our  philosophic  inquir}',  by  seducing  us  in- 
to the  habit  of  acquiescing,  too  soon,  in  the 
easy  and  indolent  faith,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  proceed  farther,  as  if  we  had  already 
advanced  as  far  as  our  faculties  permit.  It  is 
the  more  unfortunate,  because  our  very  avid- 
ity for  knowledge,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  that  philosophic  curiosity  in  which  inquiry 
originates,  is  itself  favourable  to  this  too  easy 
acquiescence ;  tending,  consequently,  by  a 
sort  of  double  influence,  to  repress  the  very 
specidarion  to  which  it  gave  rise.  This  it 
does,  by  rendering  the  suspense  of  ungratified 
curiosity  so  painful  to  us,  as  to  resemble,  in 
a  very  great  degree,  the  uneasiness  which  we 
feel  from  the  ungratified  cravings  of  bodily  ap- 
petite. We  more  readilj-,  therefore,  jneld  to 
the  illusion  which  seems  to  remove  this  sus- 
pense ;  and  are  happy  to  think,  however  false- 
y,  that  we  have  now  completed  our  mquirj', 
and  that,  without  attempting  any  more  ele- 
mentary analysis,  we  may  content  ourselves 
with  simply  classing  the  results  which  we  have 
already  obtained.     Though  there  is  no  human 


being  who  must  not  have  felt  doubts  on  some 
point  or  other,  it  is  not  every  one  who  knows 
how  to  doubt.  To  the  perfection  of  a  doubt, 
indeed,  it  is  essential, — if  I  may  apply  to  it 
what  rhetoricians  say  of  an  epic  or  dramatic 
narrative, — that  it  should  have  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  in  many  cases,  too,  though  not  in 
all,  an  end.  The  middle  is  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter ;  the  great  difficulty  relates  to  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,  and  to  the  end  not  less 
than  the  beginning.  We  err  equally,  when 
the  doubt  ceases  too  soon,  and  when  it  does 
not  cease  where  it  ought  to  cease.  There  is 
a  scepticism  as  different  from  the  true  spirit 
of  philosophy,  as  the  most  contented  igno- 
rance, that  has  never  questioned  a  single  pre- 
judice ;  a  scepticism,  which,  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  pro- 
fesses to  deny  altogether  the  competency  of 
our  faculties  as  to  making  such  a  distinction 
in  any  case,  and  to  which  any  proposition, 
therefore,  is  as  Hkely  as  its  opposite.  With  this 
wild  half-reasoning  extravagance,  which  is  ig- 
norant whether  it  affirms  or  denies,  and  which 
does  not  even  know  certainly  that  it  has  any 
uncertainty  at  all,  it  would  be  manifestly  ab- 
surd to  reason  ;  and  wc  may  even  truly  say  of 
it,  notwithstanding  the  high  character  of  per- 
fect doubting  which  it  affects,  that  it  does  not 
know  how  to  doubt,  more  than  the  all-credu- 
lous imbecilit}'  which  it  despises  and  derides ; 
because  it  does  not  know  in  what  circum- 
stances doubt  is  legitimate,  and  in  what  cir. 
cumstances  it  should  cease.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  also,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  know 
how  to  doubt,  who  is  completely  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  which  he  is  capable 
of  prosecuting  still  further, — even  though  it 
were  only  by  the  addition  of  a  single  step  to 
the  thousand  which  he  may  already  have  made. 
Truth  is  the  last  link  of  many  long  chains  ; 
the  first  links  of  all  of  which.  Nature  has 
placed  in  our  hands.  When  we  have  fairly 
arrived  at  the  last,  and  feel  completely  that 
there  is  no  link  beyond,  it  would  be  manifest- 
ly absurd  to  suppose  that  we  can  still  proceed 
further; — but  if  we  stop  before  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  last,  maintaining,  without  stretch- 
ing out  our  hand  to  make  the  experiment, 
that  there  cannot  be  yet  another  link  after 
that  which  we  have  reached,  it  matters  not 
how  far  we  may  have  advanced.  Truth  is 
still  beyond  us — to  be  grasped  only  by  an  arm 
more  vigorous  and  persevering. 

If,  instead  of  maintaining  boldly,  that  we 
have  reached  the  last  link  of  the  chain,  we 
content  ourselves  with  affirming,  that  we  have 
reached  the  last  which  human  effort  can  reach, 
we  must  beware  that  we  do  not  measure  the 
incapacity  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind  by 
our  ou-n  individual  inability,  or,  which  is  far 
from  improbable,  that  we  do  not  mistake 
for  inability,  even  in  ourselves,  what  is  on- 
ly the  irksomeness  of  long-continued  ex- 
ertion.     Our  power  is  often  much  greater 
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than  we  are  willing  to  bcliuvo  ;  aiui  in  many 
cases,  as  La  Roehefoucault  very  justly  says, 
it  is  only  to  excuse  to  ourselves  our  own  in- 
dolence that  we  talk  of  thinp^s  as  iniiiossihle. 
"  Non  juitant  fieri,"  says  Seneca,  s])eaking  of 
persons  of  this  character,  "  quicquitl  facere 
non  possunt.  Ex  infirniitate  sua  ferunt  sen- 
tentiain." — "  Scis  quare  non  possumus  ista  ? 
Quia  nos  posse  non  credimus." — "  Magno 
aninu)  de  relius  magiiis  judicanduni  est ;  alio- 
qui  vidcbitur  illaruni  vitiuin  esse  quod  nostrum 
est." 

Much  evil,  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  would 
arise  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  from  a  dis- 
position to  acquiesce  too  soon  in  instinctive 
principles  of  liflief.  But  though  these  may 
be,  and  have  been,  multiplied  inmcccssarily, 
and  beyond  the  truth  of  nature,  it  is  not  less 
certain,  that  of  our  mental  nature  such  ])rin- 
ciples  are  truly  a  part.  We  should,  indeed, 
draw  monsters  not  men,  if  we  were  to  repre-' 
sent  the  human  head  and  trunk  with  a  double 
proportion  of  arms  aud  legs ;  but  we  should 
also  give  an  unfaithful  portraiture  of  the  hu- 
man figiu'c,  and  should  draw  monsters,  not 
men,  if  we  were  to  represent  them  with  but 
one  arm  and  leg,  or  with  no  arm  or  leg  at  all. 
In  like  manner,  to  supjiose  the  mind  endow- 
ed with  more  principles  of  intuition  than  be- 
long to  it,  would  be  to  imagine  a  species  of 
mental  monster.  But  it  wonld  not  less  be  a 
mental  monster,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  strip 
it  of  the  i)rinciples  which  it  truly  possesses. 

In  contending,  then,  for  the  authority  of 
certain  first  principles  of  belief,  such  as  that 
on  which  I  conceive  the  conxnction  of  our 
identity  to  be  founded,  I  am  sufficiently  aware, 
in  how  many  instances  a  reference  to  these 
has  been  rashly  made  by  jihilosophers ;  when 
a  deeper  and  more  minute  analysis  would  have 
shown,  that  the  supposed  first  principles  were 
not  elementjuy  laws  of  thouglit,  but  were  re- 
solvable into  others  more  simple.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred,  however,  from  the  rash  attempts 
to  establish  principles  of  intuitive  belief  which 
do  not  exist,  that  there  arc  no  such  jirinciples 
in  our  mental  constitution,  any  more  than  it 
is  to  be  inferred,  from  the  general  prevalence 
of  bad  reasoning,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
human  being  to  reason  aecunUtly.  I  trust, 
at  any  rate,  that  I  have  already  sufficiently  I 
warned  you,  against  the  danger  of  acquiescing  [ 
too  soon  in  any  proposition,  as  a  law  ofj 
thought,  jirceluding  all  further  inquiry,  from  its  '■ 
own  primary  and  independent  evidence  ;  and 
that  I  have  impressed  you,  not  merely  with 
the  necessity  of  admitting  some  principles  of! 
this  sort,  as  essential  to  every  reasoning,  but 
with  the  necessity,  also,  of  admitting  them, 
only  after  the  most  cautious  examination. 

The  diffifulty  of  ascertaining  precisely,  whe- 
ther it  be  truth  which  we  have  attained,  is,  in 
many  cases,  nuich  greater  than  the  difficulty 
of  the  actual  attairnnent.  Philosoi)hy  h.is  in 
this  respect  been  compared,  by  a  very  happy 


illustration, — which,  therefore,  homely  and 
familial-  as  it  is,  I  make  no  scruple  to  quote, 
— to  "  a  game  at  which  children  play,  in 
which  one  of  them,  with  his  eyes  bandaged, 
runs  after  the  others.  If  he  catch  any  one, 
he  is  obliged  to  tell  his  name  ;  and  if  he  fail 
to  name  him,  he  is  obliged  to  let  him  go,  and 
to  begin  his  running  once  more.  It  is  the 
same,"  says  Fontenelle,  the  author  from 
whom  I  borrow  this  image,  "  in  our  seeking 
after  tnith.  Though  we  have  our  eyes  ban- 
daged, we  do  sometimes  catch  it. — But  then 
we  cannot  maintain  with'  certainty  that  it  is 
truth  \vhieh  we  have  caught ; — and  in  that 
moment  it  escapes  from  ns." 

If  there  be,  as  it  has  been  already  shown 
that  there  must  be,  intuitive  tniths;  and,  if 
we  are  not  to  reject,  but  only  to  weigh  cau- 
tiously, the  belief  which  seems  to  us  intuitive, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any,  which  has  a 
better  claim  to  this  distinction,  than  the  faith 
which  we  have,  in  our  identity,  as  one  con- 
tinued sentient  and  thinking  being,  or  rather, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  as  one  i)ermanent 
being,  capable  of  many  varieties  of  sensation 
and  thouglit. 

There  is  to  be  found  in  it,  every  circum  • 
stance  which  can  be  required  to  substantiate 
it  as  a  law  of  intuitive  belief.  It  is  universal, 
irresistible,  immediate.  Indeed,  so  truly  prior 
and  paramount  is  it  to  mere  reasoning,  that 
the  very  notion  of  reasoning  necessarily  in- 
volves the  belief  of  our  identity  as  admitted. 
To  reason,  is  to  dniw  a  conclusion  from  some 
former  proposition ; — and  how  can  one  truth 
be  inferred  from  another  truth,  unless  the 
mind,  which  admits  the  one,  be  the  mind 
which  admitted  the  other?  In  its  order,  as 
much  as  in  its  importance,  it  may  be  truly 
considered  as  the  first  of  those  truths  which 
do  not  depend  on  reasoning,  and  is  itself  ne- 
cessarily implied,  ])erhaps  in  all,  certainly  in 
the  greater  number,  of  our  other  intuitions. 
I  believe,  for  cxainj)le,  without,  being  able  to 
infer  it,  or  even  to  discover  the  greater  pro- 
bability of  it,  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  that 
the  course  of  nature  in  future  will  resemble 
the  past ;  and,  since  all  mankind  have  the 
same  irresistible  tendency,  I  have  no  scru])le 
in  referring  it  to  an  original  ])rinciiile  of  our 
nature.  In  taking  for  granted  this  simihu'ity, 
however,  in  the  order  of  succession  of  two 
distinct  sets  of  phenomena,  I  must  |)reviously 
have  believed,  that  /,  the  same  sentient  be- 
ing, who  expect  a  c-ertain  order  in  the  future 
phenomena  of  nature,  have  already  observed 
a  certain  order  in  the  past. 

Since,  then,  the  belief  of  our  identity  is  in- 
tuitive and  irresistible,  the  only  inquiry  which 
remains  is  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  belief  arises.  Identity  is  a  relative  term. 
It  implies,  of  course,  in  every  instance,  a 
double  observation  of  some  sort.  The  iden- 
tity of  our  mind  is  its  continuance,  as  the 
subject  of  various  feelings,  or  at  least  as  that 
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which  is  susceptible  of  various  feehnp;s.  The 
belief  of  it,  therefore,  can  arise  only  on  the 
consideration  of  its  successive  phenomena ; 
and  is  indeed  involved  in  the  mere  consider- 
ation of  these  as  successive. 

The  knowledge  of  our  mind  as  a  substance, 
and  the  belief  of  our  identity  during  succes- 
sive feehngs,  may  be  considered  as  the  same 
notion,  expressed  in  different  words.  Our 
identity  is  the  unity  and  sameness  of  that 
which  thinks  and  feels, — itself  substantially 
unchanged  amid  the  endless  variety  of  its 
thoughts  and  feelings, — capable  of  existing 
separately  in  all  these  different  states  ;  not 
ceasing  therefore  when  they  cease,  but  inde- 
pendent of  their  transient  changes.  The 
knowledge  of  mind,  then,  as  a  substance,  im- 
plying the  belief  of  identity  during  changes  of 
state,  cannot  be  involved  in  any  one  of  these 
separate  states  ;  and,  if  our  feelings  merely 
succeeded  each  other,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  moving  bodies  of  a  long  procession  are 
reflected  from  a  mirror,  without  any  vestige 
of  them  as  past,  or,  consequently,  any  remem- 
brance of  their  successions,  we  should  be  as 
incapable  of  forming  a  notion  of  the  sentient 
substance  mind,  abstracted  from  the  momen- 
tary sensation,  as  the  miiTor  itself;  though 
we  should  indeed  differ  from  the  mirror,  in 
having  what  mind  only  can  have,  the  sensa- 
tions themselves,  thus  rapidly  existing  and 
perishing. 

But,  if  it  be  only  on  the  consideration  of 
some  past  feeling,  that  the  belief  of  the  per- 
manent substance  mind  can  arise,  it  is  to  the 
principle  which  recals  to  us  past  feehngs,  that 
the  belief  is  ultimately  to  be  traced.     We  re- 
member ; — and  in  that  remembrance  is  invol- 
ved the  belief,  the  source  of  which  we  seek. 
It  is  not  merely  a  past  feeling  that  arises  to 
us,  in  what  is  commonly  termed  memorj^  but 
a  feehng  that  is  recognized  by  us  as  ours,  in 
that  past  time  of  which  we  think, — a  feeling, 
therefore,  of  that  mind  which  now  remembers 
what  it  before  saw,  perhaps,  or  heard,  or  en- 
joyed, or  suffered.    We  are  told  by  writers  on 
this  subject,  that  it  is  from  a  comparison  of 
our  present  mth  our  past  consciousness,  that 
the  behef  of  our  identity  in  these  states  aris- 
es ;   and   this    use  of  the  term  comparison, 
which  is  commonly  applied  to  a  process  of  a 
different  kind,  may  perhaps  mislead  you  as  to 
this  simpler  process.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  belief  arises  from  a  feeling  of  the  past, 
that  is  remembered,  together  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  remembrance  as  a  present 
feehng, — a  contemplation,  as  it  were,  of  two 
successive  states  of  the  mind.    But  the  com- 
parison is  nothing  more  than  this. — It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  we  discover  in  the  two 
feehngs  some  common  quality  or  proportion, 
as  when,  in  arithmetic  or  geometrj',  we  com- 
pare two  numbers,  or  two  regular  figures  ;  for 
the  two  feelings  may  have  nothing  common 
except  that  very  belief  of  identity  which  is  in- 


volved in  tile  remembrance  itself.  We  re- 
member the  past, — we  feel  the  present, — we 
believe,  and  cannot  but  believe,  that  the  re- 
memberer of  the  past  existed  in  that  past 
which  he  remembers.  The  process  itself  is 
sufficiently  simple,  however  truly  wonderhd 
one  of  the  feelings  may  be  which  forms  the 
most  important  part  of  the  process  ; — for  we 
are  not  to  forget,  that  the  remembrance  itself, 
the  revealer  of  the  past,  is  not  a  past,  but  a 
present  feeling.  It  is  the  mind  existing  for 
the  present  moment  in  a  particular  state,  as 
much  as  any  primary  and  immediate  sensation 
is  the  mind  existing  in  a  particular  state.  That 
this  state  of  remembrance,  itself  a  present  feel- 
ing, should  be  representative  to  us  of  some  for- 
mer feeling,  so  as  to  impress  us  irresistibly  with 
the  belief  of  that  former  state  of  the  mind,  is 
indeed  most  wonderful ;  but  that  it  does  im- 
press us  with  this  belief,  is  as  undeniable  as 
the  behef  itself  is  irresistible. 

Our  faith  in  our  identity,  then,  as  being 
only  another  form  of  the  faith  which  we  put 
in  memory,  can  be  questioned  only  by  those 
who  deny  all  memory,  and  \vith  memory  all 
reasoning  of  every  kind, — who  believe  only 
the  existence  of  the  present  moment,  and  who, 
with  respect  to  everything  else,  are  as  incapa- 
ble of  opposing  or  questioning  as  they  are  of 
believing.  if  our  memory  be  unworthy  of 
the  faith  which  we  intuitively  give  to  it,  as 
that  is  founded  on  memory,  and  therefore  de- 
monstration itself,  must  equally  deceive  us. 
We  cannot  admit  the  most  rigid  demonstra- 
tion, or  expect  it  to  be  admitted,  without 
having  already  admitted,  intuitively,  that  iden- 
tity, which  in  words  only  we  profess  to  ques- 
tion, and  to  question  which,  even  in  words, 
is  to  as-sert  the  reality  of  that  which  we  deny. 

The  belief  of  the  identity  of  self,  then,  as 
the  one  permanent  subject  of  the  transient 
feelings  remembered  by  us,  arises  from  a  law 
of  thought,  which  is  essential  to  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  mind.  It  has  accordingly  all 
the  qualities,  which  I  can  imagine  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  most  rigid  scrutinizer  of  our 
principles  of  intuitive  assent.  It  is  universal, 
and  immediate,  and  irresistible.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, with  more  confidence,  that  the  half  of 
thirty-two  is  equal  to  the  square  of  four,  than 
I  believe,  that  /,  who  computed  the  square 
of  four,  am  the  same  with  that  mind,  which 
computes  the  half  of  thnty-two,  and  asserts 
the  equality  of  the  two  numbers. 

This  consideration  is  of  itself  decisive  of 
the  question  of  identity;  since,  if  it  be  mani- 
fest, that  there  is  an  universal,  immediate, 
and  irresistible  impression  of  our  identity, — 
an  impression,  W'hich  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
law  of  thought  more  simple, — its  tnith  is  es- 
tablished by  a  species  of  evidence,  which 
must  be  allowed  to  be  vahd,  before  the  very 
objections  can  be  put,  in  which  it  is  profes- 
sedly denied; — every  objection,  howeverscep- 
tical,  involving,  as  we  have  seen,  and  neces- 
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sarily  involving,  the  assertion  of  some  such 
intuitive  proposition,  from  wiiich  alone  its 
Huthority,  if  it  have  any  authority,  is  derived- 
In  eiulcavouring  to  n)ove  the  whulo  world  of 
truth  with  his  lever,  there  must  still  be  some 
little  spot  at  least,  on  which  the  sceptic  must  be 
content  to  rest  his  foot  as  firmly  as  others. 
Aoi  rov  rru,  he  must  still  be  condemned  to 
say  with  Archimedes  ;  and  if  we  allow  no 
resting-place  to  his  foot, — or,  even  allowing 
him  this,  if  we  allow  no  fulcrum  for  the  in- 
strument which  he  uses,  he  may  contract  or 
lengthen  his  lever  at  pleasure ;  but  all  the 
efforts,  which,  in  such  circumstances,  he  can 
make,  will  exhibit  nothing  so  striking  to  those 
by  whom  the  efforts  are  witnessed,  as  the  la- 
borious impotence  of  him  who  employs  them. 
To  deny  any  first  principles  of  intuitive  be- 
lief, that  are  not  themselves  to  stand  in  need 
of  a  demonstration, — which,  as  a  demonstra- 
tion, or  scries  of  consecutive  propositions,  can, 
be  founded,  in  its  primary  evidence,  only  on 
some  principle  of  the  same  kind, — is  indeed 
for  such  a  sceptical  mec^hanic  to  set  his  foot 
upon  air,  rather  than  on  the  ground,  on  which 
all  around  him  are  standing,  and  to  throw 
away  the  single  fulcrum  on  which  his  lever 
rests,  and  from  which  alone  all  its  power  is 
derived. 

The  belief  of  our  mental  identity,  then,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  is  founded  on  an  essen- 
tial principle  of  our  constitution,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
consider  our  successive  feelings,  without  re- 
garding them  as  tndy  our  successive  feelings, 
states,  or  alTections  of  one  thinking  substance. 
But  though  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  the 
substance  which  thinks,  is  thus  established 
on  the  firmest  of  all  grounds,  the  veiy  ground, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  which  demonstration  it- 
self is  founded, — even  though  no  particu- 
lar fallacy  could  be  traced  in  the  objections 
brought  against  it,  which  I  detailed  in  my  last 
Lecture, — it  is  still  an  interesting  inquiry, 
in  what  the  fallacy  of  the  objections  consists  ; 
antl  the  inquiry  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it 
will  lead  tis  to  some  remarks  and  distinctions, 
which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  throw  sonie  light 
on  the  philosophy  of  all  the  changes,  material 
as  well  as  mental,  that  are  every  moment 
taking  ])lace  in  the  universe. 

The  objections  brought  against  the  identity 
of  the  minil,  from  a  supposed  incompatibility 
of  its  diversities  of  state  with  sameness  of  sub- 
stance, appear  to  me  to  depend  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  test  of  identity,  transferred,  without 
suflicient  reason,  from  the  obvious  ai)i)ear:inces 
of  matter  to  mind,  and  which,  if  matter  be  ac- 
curately considered,  is  equally  false,  too,  as  ap- 
plied to  it.  The  cause  of  the  transference, 
however,  from  the  obvious  material  appear- 
ances, is  a  very  natural  one, — the  same,  which 
has  included  so  many  analof^es,  from  external 
things,  in  the  language  which  we  employ  to 
express  the  intellectual  functions.     It  is  with 


the  changes  of  the  material  suhstances  arotmd 
us  that  all  our  operations,  which  leave  any 
fixed  and  j)ennaiiL'nt  marks  of  our  agency,  are 
inuncdiately  concerned.  It  is  indeed  only 
through  them,  that  our  comnmnication  with 
other  minds  can  be  at  all  carried  on ;  and  it 
is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  in  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  change,  of  every  kind,  our 
philosophy  should  be  strongly  taiiUed  with 
prejudices,  derived  from  the  material  world, 
the  scene  of  all  the  immediate  and  lasting 
changes  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  produce. 
How  much  the  mere  materialism  of  our  lan- 
guage has  itself  operated  in  darkening  our 
concei)tions  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of 
its  various  phenomena,  is  a  question  which  is 
obviously  beyond  our  power  to  solve ;  since 
the  solution  of  it  would  imply,  that  the  mind 
of  the  solver  was  itself  free  from  the  influence 
which  he  traced  and  described.  But  of  this 
at  least,  we  may  be  sure,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  us  to  estimate  the  influence  too 
highly ;  for  we  must  not  think,  that  its  effect 
has  been  confined  to  the  works  of  philoso- 
phers. It  has  acted,  much  more  powerfully, 
in  the  familiar  discourse  and  silent  reflections 
of  nuiltitudes,  that  have  never  had  the  vanity 
to  rank  themselves  as  philosophers, — thus  in- 
corporating itself,  as  it  were,  with  the  very 
essence  of  human  thought.  In  that  rude  state 
of  social  life,  in  which  languages  had  their  ori- 
gin, the  inventor  of  a  word  probably  tliou^lit 
of  little  more  than  the  temporary  facility  which 
it  might  give  to  himself  and  his  companions, 
in  communicating  their  mutual  wants  and 
concerting  their  mutual  schemes  of  co-opiT- 
ation.  He  was  not  aware,  that  with  this 
faint  and  jierishing  sound,  which  a  slight  dif- 
ference of  breathing  produced,  he  Wiis  crea- 
ting that  which  was  afterwards  to  constitute 
one  of  the  most  im])erishable  of  things,  and 
to  form,  in  the  minds  of  millions,  during 
every  future  age,  a  ])art  of  the  complex  les- 
son of  their  intellectual  existence, — giving 
rise  to  lasting  systems  of  opinions,  which, 
perliaj)s,  but  for  the  invention  of  this  single 
word,  never  could  have  prevailed  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  modifying  sciences,  the  very  ele- 
ments of  which  had  not  then  begun  to  exist. 
The  inventor  of  the  most  barbarous  term 
may  thus  have  had  an  influence  on  mankind, 
more  iin])ortant  than  all  which  the  most  illus- 
trious conqueror  could  effect  by  a  long  life  of 
fatigue,  and  anxiety,  and  peril,  and  guilt.  Of 
the  generalship  of  Alexander,  and  the  valour 
of  his  armies, — of  all  which  he  suffered,  and 
planned,  and  executerl,  what  jjcrmanent  ves- 
tiges remain,  but  in  the  writings  of  historians. 
In  a  very  few  ye.irs,  after  the  termination 
of  his  dazzling  career,  every  thing  on  the  earth 
was  almost  as  if  he  had  never  been.  A  few 
phrases  of  Aristotle  achieved  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive and  lasting  conquest ;  and  are,  perhaps 
even  at  this  moment,  exercising  no  small 
sway  on  the  very  minds  which  smile  at  them 
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with  scorn  ;  and  which,  in  tracing  the  extent 
of  their  melancholy  influence  on  the  progress 
of  science,  in  centuries  that  are  past,  are  un- 
conscious that  they  are  describing  and  lament- 
ing prejudices,  of  which  they  are  themselves 
still,  in  a  great  measure,  the  slaves.  How 
many  truths  are  there,  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant, merely  because  one  man  lived  ! 

To  return,  however,  to  the  objections  which 
we  are  to  consider.  Diversity  of  any  kind, 
it  is  said,  is  inconsistent  with  absolute  identi- 
ty, in  any  case ;  and  in  the  mind,  which  is  by 
supposition  indivisible,  nothing  can  be  added 
to  it  or  taken  away,  and  no  internal  change  can 
take  place,  in  the  relative  positions  and  affini- 
ties of  parts  which  it  has  not.  Joy  and  sor- 
row iu-e  different  in  themselves  ;  that  which 
is  jojful,  therefore,  and  that  which  is  sorrow- 
ful, cannot  be  precisely  the  same,  or  diversity 
of  any  kind  might  be  consistent  uith  absolute 
identity.  That  the  joyful  and  sorro\vfid  mind 
are  precisely  the  same,  is  not  asserted,  if  the 
sameness  be  meant  to  imply  sameness  of  state ; 
for  it  is  admitted,  that  the  state  of  the  mind  is 
diiferent  in  joy  and  sorrow;  and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  this  difference,  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  difference  of  state,  be  in- 
compatible with  complete  and  absolute  same- 
ness of  substance. 

The  true  key  to  the  sophistry  is,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  it  assumes  a  false  test  of 
identity,  borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  obvious 
appearances  of  the  material  world,  but  from 
these  obvious  appearances  only.  Because  di- 
versity of  any  kind  seems,  in  these  familiar 
cases,  to  be  inconsistent  with  absolute  identi- 
ty, we  draw  hastily  the  universal  conclusion, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  absolute  identity 
in  any  case.  Paradoxical  as  the  assertion 
may  appear,  however,  we  may  yet  safely  as- 
sert, that,  not  in  mind  only,  but,  as  we  shall 
find,  in  matter  also,  some  sort  of  diversity  is 
so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  absolute 
identity,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  mo- 
ment, if,  indeed,  there  be  a  single  moment, 
in  which  every  atom  in  the  universe  is  not 
constantly  changing  the  tendencies  that  fonn 
its  physical  character,  without  the  slightest 
alteration  of  its  own  absolute  identity  ;  so  that 
the  variety  of  states  or  tendencies  of  the  same 
identical  mind,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  ignorance 
and  knowledge,  instead  of  being  opposed,  as 
you  might  think,  by  the  general  analogy  of  na- 
ture, is  in  exact  harmony  with  that  general 
analogy.  It  is  from  our  view  of  matter,  un- 
questionably, as  implying,  in  all  its  visible 
changes  of  state,  some  loss  of  identity,  some  ad- 
dition or  siibtraction  of  particles,  or  change  of 
their  form  of  combination,  that  the  objection, 
with  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  mind,  during 
its  momentary  or  lasting  changes  of  state,  is  de- 
rived ;  and  yet  we  shall  find,  that  it  is  only 
when  we  consider  even  matter  itself  superfici- 
ally and  slightly,  that  we  ascribe  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  it,  to  circumstances  that  af- 


fect its  identity.  To  view  it  more  profoundly 
and  accurately,  is  to  obsen-e,  even  in  matter, 
constant  changes  of  state,  where  the  identity 
has  continued  entire,  and  changes  as  opposite 
as  those  of  the  mind  itself  when,  at  diiferent 
periods,  it  presents  itself  in  different  aspects, 
as  sad  and  cheerful,  ignorant  and  wise,  cruel 
and  benevolent. 

The  apparent  mystery  of  the  continued 
identity  of  one  simple  and  indivisible  mind, 
in  all  the  variety  of  states  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, is  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  solved, 
when  we  find  this  union  of  varietj'  and  same- 
ness to  be  the  result  of  a  law  that  is  not  lim- 
ited to  our  spiritual  being,  but  extends  to  the 
whole  universe,  or  at  least  to  every  thing 
which  we  know  in  the  universe.  It  can  no 
longer  appear  to  us  peculiarly  wonderful,  that 
the  mind  should  exist  at  different  moments 
in  opposite  states,  and  yet  be  the  same  in  its 
own  absolute  natm-e,  when  we  shall  find  that 
this  compatibility  is  true  of  every  atom  around 
us,  as  much  as  of  the  mind  itself. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

CONTINUATION    OF   THE    NEGATIVE    EVIDENCE 
OF  MENTAL  IDENTITY. 

My  Lecture  yesterday  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  employed  in  illustrating  the  primaiy 
evidence  of  those  principles  of  intuitive  as- 
sent, to  which  we  traced  our  belief  of  the 
identity  of  the  mind  as  one  and  permanent, 
in  all  the  variety  of  its  ever-changing  affec- 
tions. I  explained  to  you,  particularly  with  a 
view  to  that  vague  and  not  very  luminous  con- 
troversy, in  which  Dr  Priestly  was  engaged 
with  some  philosophers  of  this  part  of  the 
island,  in  what  manner  the  truth  of  these  in- 
tuitive propositions  must  be  assumed  or  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  reason,  even  by  the  wildest 
sceptic  who  professes  to  question  them  ;  point- 
ing out  to  yon,  at  the  same  time,  the  danger 
to  which  two  of  the  strongest  principles  of 
our  constitution,  oiu:  indolence  and  our  love 
of  knowledge,  alike  expose  us, — the  danger 
of  believing  too  soon  that  we  have  arrived  at 
truths  which  are  unsusceptible  of  any  minuter 
analysis.  In  conformity,  therefore,  with  the 
caution  which  this  danger  renders  necessary, 
we  examined  the  belief  of  our  continued  iden- 
tity ;  and  we  found  it  to  possess  the  distin- 
guishing marks,  which  I  ventured  to  lay  dowTi 
as  the  three  great  characters  of  intuition,  that 
it  is  universal,  immediate,  and  irresistible ; 
— so  universal,  that  even  the  very  maniac, 
who  conceives  that  he  was  yesterday  empe- 
ror of  the  moon,  believes  that  he  is  to-day 
the  very  person  w-ho  had  yesterday  that  em- 
pire ; — so  immediate,  that  we   cannot  con- 
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sider  any  two  feclinps  of  our  mind  as  succes- 
sive, without  instantly  considerint;;  them  as 
feelings  of  our  mini!,  thiit  is  to  say,  as  stater. 
of  one  permanent  substance  ; — iind  so  irre- 
sistible, that  even  to  doubt  of  our  identity,  if 
it  were  possible  for  us  truly  to  doubt  of  it, 
would  be  to  believe,  that  our  mind,  which 
doubts,  is  that  verj-  mind  which  has  reflected 
and  reasoned  on  the  subject. 

Having  thus  stated  the  positive  ground  of 
belief  in  our  spiritual  identity,    I  proceeded 
to  consider  the  negative  evidence  which  might 
arise  from  the  confutation  of  the  objections 
ui^ed  ag::inst  it, — objections  drawn  from  the 
supposed  incompatibility  of  the  changes  of  our 
mental    affections,    with  that  strict  absolute 
identity  of  substance,  to  which  nothing  can 
have  been  added,    and  from  which   nothing 
can  have  been  taken  away.  The  test  of  identity, 
which  this  supposed  incompatibility  implies,  I 
stated  to  be  a  very  false  one,  transferred  fronv 
matter  to  mind,  and  borrowed,  not  from  a 
philosophical,  but  from  a  vciy  superficial  view 
even  of  matter  itself.     If  it  api)ear,  on  a  closer 
inquiry,  that  matter  itself,  without  the  slight- 
est loss  of  identity,  exists  at  different  mo- 
ments, in  states  which  are  not  merely  different 
but  opposite,  and  exists  in  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  such  states,  it  cannot  surely  seem 
wonderful,  that  the  mind  also  should,  without 
the  slightest  loss  of  its  identity,  exist,  at  dif- 
ferent moments,  in  states  that  are  diflerent 
and  opposite- 

That  a  superficial  view  of  matter,  as  it 
presents  itself  to  our  mere  organs  of  sense, 
should  lead  us  to  form  a  difTcrent  opinion,  is, 
however,  what  might  readily  be  supposed,  be- 
cause the  analogies  which  that  superficial  view 
presents,  are  of  a  kind  that  seem  to  mark 
a  loss  of  identity  wherever  the  state  itself  is 
altered. 

In  experimental  philosophy,  and  in  the  ob- 
vious natural  phenomena  of  the  material  world, 
whenever  a  body  changes  its  suite,  some  ad- 
dition or  separation  has  previously  txiken  jilacc. 
Thus,  water  becomes  steam  by  the  ad(lition, 
and  it  becomes  ice  by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of 
that  matter  of  heat  which  is  termed  by  chy- 
mists  caloric  ;  which  loss  and  addition  are,  of 
course,  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  abso- 
lute numerical  identity  of  the  cor])uscles,  in 
the  three  states  of  water  as  a  solid,  a  li(juid, 
and  a  gaseous  vapour.  Perception,  by  which 
the  mind  is  mctai)horically  said  to  acquire 
knowledge,  and  forgetfulness,  by  which  it  is 
metaphorically  said  to  lose  knowledge,  have, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  very  striking  analogy 
to  these  processes  of  coriJuscnUu-  loss  and 
gain  ;  and,  since  absolute  identity  seems  to 
be  inconsistent  with  a  change  of  state  in  the 
one  set  of  phenomena,  with  which  we  are 
coastantly  familiar,  we  find  difliculty  in  per- 
sunding  ourselves  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  change  of  stiite  in  the  other  set  also. 
It  is   a  difliculty  of  the  same  kind  as  that 


which   every  one  must  have  felt,    when  he 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  simple  physical 
law,  that  matter  is  indifferent  as  to  the  states 
of  motion  and  rest,  and  that  it  re(iiiires,  there- 
fore, as  much  force  to  destroy  completely  the 
motion  of  a  body,  as  to  give  it  that  motion 
when  at  rest.     We  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  take  into  account  the  effects  of  friction,  and 
of  atmospherical  resistance,  in  gradually  de- 
stroying, without  the  interference  of  any  visi- 
ble force,  the  motion  of  a  ball,  which  we  are 
conscious  of  effort  in  rolling  from  our  hand  ; 
and  we  think,  therefore,  tha<-  rest  is  the  natu- 
ral state  of  a  body,  and  that  it  is  the  verj'  na- 
ture of  motion  to  cease  spontaneously.     "  De- 
discit  animus  sero,  quod  didicit  din."     It  is 
a  verj'  just  saying  of  a  French  writer,  that  "  it 
is  not  easy  to  persuade  men  to  put  their  rea- 
son in  the  place  of  their  eyes  ;  and  that  when, 
for  example,  after  a  thousand  proofs,  they  are 
reasonable  enough  to  do  their  best  to  l)elieve 
that  the  planets  are  so  many  opaque,  solid,  ha- 
bitable orbs,  like  our  earth,  they  do  not  be- 
lieve it  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
have  done,  if   they  had  never  looked    upon 
them  in  another   light.       There  still  comes 
back  upon  their  belief  something  of  the  first 
notion  which  they  had,  that  clings  to  them 
with  an  obstinacy  which  it  requires  a  conti- 
nual effort  to  shake  off."* 

It  is,  then,  because  some  substantial  loss 
or  gain  does  truly  take  place  in  the  changing 
phenomena  of  the  bodies  immediately  around 
us,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  pay  our 
])rincipal  attention,  that  we  leani  to  reg-ard  a 
change  of  state  in  matter  as  significant  of  loss 
of  identity,  and  to  feel,  therefore,  some  he- 
sitation in  admitting  the  mental  changes  of 
state  to  be  consistent  with  absolute  sameness 
of  substance.  Had  our  observation  of  the 
material  phenomena  been  different,  there 
would  have  been  a  correspondent  difference  in 
our  view  of  the  changes  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind. 

If,  for  example,  instead  of  previously  gain- 
ing or  losing  caloric, — as  in  the  constitution  of 
things  of  which  we  have  our  present  experi- 
ence,— the  particles  of  the  water  had  sudden- 
ly assumed  the  state  of  vapour  on  the  sounding 
of  a  trumpet  at  a  distance,  and  the  state  of  ice 
immediatelyon  the  rising  of  the  sun, — in  short, 
if  the  different  cliangt-s  of  state  in  bodies,  by 
which  their  physical  character  for  the  time 
seems,  in  many  cases,  to  be  wholly  altered, 
had  occurred  without  any  apparent  loss  or 
gain  of  substance,  we  should  then  no  longer 
have  found  the  same  diniculty  in  admitting 
the  changes  of  state  in  mind  as  consistent 
with  its  identity;  and  the  sentient  substance, 
which  previously  existed  in  a  different  state, 
might  then,  on  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet. 
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have  been  conceived  by  us  to  begin  to  exist, 
in  the  state  which  constitutes  that  particular 
sensation  of  hearing,  or,  on  the  rising  of  the 
pun,  to  exist  in  that  ditfercnt  state  which  con- 
stitutes the  sensation  of  colour,  as  readily  as 
the  material  substance,  previously  existing  in 
the  form  of  water,  to  begin  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, without  any  essential  or  numerical 
change,  and  consequently  with  perfect  iden- 
tity, to  exist  in  the  new  state  of  steam,  or  in 
the  state  of  a  crystalline  mass,  as  solid  as  the 
rock  from  which  it  hangs  as  an  icicle,  or  that 
glitters  with  its  gemmy  covering. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  very  supposi- 
tion «hich  we  now  make  is  an  absurd  one ; 
that  the  mere  presence  of  the  sun  in  the  fir- 
manent,  at  a  distance  from  the  water,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  convert  it  into  ice,  unless  the 
water  gain  or  lose  something,  and  consequent- 
ly cease  to  have  absolute  identity ;  and  that 
the  case,  therefore,  is  of  no  value,  as  illustra- 
ting the  compatibility  of  change  of  state  in  our 
various  sensations,  with  unaltered  identity  of 
the  sentient  mind.  To  this  I  might  answer, 
that  although  the  presence  of  the  sun  certain- 
ly does  not  operate  in  the  manner  supposed, 
— as  the  sequences  of  events  are  now  arran- 
ged in  the  great  system  of  nature, — it  is  only 
by  experience,  and  not  by  intuition  or  reason- 
ing, we  know,  that  the  presence  of  the  sun  has 
not  the  ven,-  effect  which  the  separation  of  ca- 
loric now  produces,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
absolutely  more  wonderful  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other.  If  our  experience  had  been  the 
reverse  of  this, — if  the  change  of  place  of  a  few 
particles  of  caloric  had  not,  as  now,  converted 
the  liquid  water  into  that  solid  congeries  of 
cr\'stals  which  we  call  ice, — we  should  then 
have  found  as  little  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that  it  should  not  have  this  effect,  as  we  now 
find  in  adapting  our  belief  to  the  particular 
series  of  events  which  constitute  our  present 
exjierience. 

It  is  not  necessan,-,  however,  to  have  re- 
coiu'se  to  suppositions  of  this  kind  ;  since  the 
system  of  nature,  even  according  to  our  pre- 
sent experience  of  it,  furnishes  sufficient  proo*^ 
of  changes  as  wonderful  in  the  state  of  bodies 
produced  ob\iously  at  a  distance,  and,  there- 
fore, without  any  loss  or  addition  which  can 
affect  their  identity.  For  sufficient  e\'idence 
of  this,  I  need  appciil  only  to  the  agency  of 
the  celestial  graritation  ;  that  gigantic  energy 
of  nature  which  fills  the  imiverse,  like  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  Deity  himself, — to 
which,  in  the  immensity  of  its  influence,  the 
distances,  not  from  planets  to  planets  merely, 
but  from  sims  to  suns,  are  like  those  invisible 
spaces  between  the  elements  of  the  bodies  a- 
round  us,  that  seem  actual  contact  to  our  eyes, 
. — and  in  comparison  with  which,  the  powers 
that  play  their  feeble  part  in  the  physical 
changes  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  are  as  in- 
considerable as  the  atoms,  on  w  hich  they  ex- 


ercise their  little  dominion,  are  to  the  massy 
orbs  which  it  wields  and  directs  at  will, — 

"  Those  bright  millions  of  the  heavens. 
Of  which  the  least  full  Godhead  had  proclaim 'd. 
And  thrown  tlie  gazer  on  his  knee." — "  Admire 
The  tumult  untumultuous.     All  on  wing, 
III  motion  all ;  yet  what  profound  repose, 
A\hat  fervid  action,  yet  no  noise  1 — as  aw'd 
To  silence  by  the  presence  of  their  Lord."* 

The  action  of  these  great  planetarj-  bodies 
on  each  other,    it  surely  cannot  be  denied, 
leaves  their  separate  identities   precisely  as 
before ;  and  it  is  a  species  of  agency,  so  es- 
sential to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  sys- 
tem, that  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  have  been 
intemipted  for  a  single  moment  since  the  uni- 
verse itself  was  formed.  'An  action,  therefore, 
has  been  constantly  taking  place  on  all  the 
bodies  in  the  universe,  and  consequently  a 
difference    of    some    sort    produced,    which 
yet  leaves  their  identities  unaffected.     But, 
though  the  identity  of  the  substance  of  the 
separate  orbs  is  not  affected  by  their  mutual 
attractions,  the  state,  or  temporary  physical 
character,  of  these  orbs,  considered  individu- 
ally as  one  great  whole,  must  lie  affected, — or 
it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  their  mutual 
agency  at  all ;  for  action  implies  the  sequence 
of  a  change  of  some  sort,  and  there  can  be  no 
action,  therefore,  where  the  substances  conti- 
nue precisely  the  same,  and  their  state  also 
precisely  the  same,  as  before  the  action.     Ac- 
cordingly, we  find,  on  our  own  globe,  that 
great  changes  of  state,  such  as  form  the  most 
striking  of  its  regular  visible  phenomena,  are 
produced  by  this  distant  operation.      The  wa- 
ters of  our  ocean,  for  example,  rise  and  fall, 
and,  therefore,  must  have  altered  states,  or 
physical  tendencies,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  rise  and  fall,  as  there  is  no  correspon- 
dent addition  or  subtraction  of  matter,  at  re- 
gular intervals,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
predict  with  infallible  accuracy, — not  because 
we  can  di\'ine  any  loss  of  identity  in  the  fluid 
mass, — tmy  internal  change  in  its  elementary 
composition,  or  the  nature  and  varieties  of  the 
winds  which  are  to  sweep  along  its  surface  ; 
but  because  we  know  well,  at  what  hours,  and 
in  what  relative  situation,  a  certain  great  body, 
at  the  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles,  is  to  be  passing  along  the  heavens. 

If,  then,  the  mere  position  of  a  distant 
heavenly  body  can  cause  the  particles  of  our 
ocean  to  arrange  themselves  in  ;■  different 
configuration  from  that  in  which  they  vroidd 
otherwise  have  existed,  and,  therefore,  must 
have  produced  in  the  particles  that  change  of 
state,  which  forces  them,  as  it  were,  into  this 
altered  form,  without  addirion  to  them  of  any 
thing,  or  subtraction  of  any  thing, — in  short, 
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leaving  in  thorn  the  same  absolute  numer- 
ical or  corpuscular  identity  as  before, — there 
surely  can  be  no  greater  dilViculty,  in  sup- 
posing, as  in  the  case  before  imagined,  that 
a  certain  position  of  the  sun  might  have 
immediately  caused  the  ])arlicles  of  a  distant 
liquid  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  particular 
configuration  that  constitutes  the  solid  ice, 
— which,  though  jierhajis  a  more  striking 
change  of  state,  would  not  have  been  more 
truly  a  change  of  state,  than  that  which  it  now 
un(iiicsti<jnahly  produces,  in  modifying  the  rise 
or  fall  of  our  tides.  And,  if  a  distant  body 
can  produce  in  matter  a  change  of  state,  with- 
out atVecting  its  identity,  by  any  addition  or 
subtraction,  we  may  surely  admit,  that  the 
presence  of  an  extenml  body,  as  in  perception, 
may,  in  mind  also,  produce  a  change  of  state, 
without  alTecting  its  identity  ;  unless,  indeed, 
(which  is  not  impossible,  because  nothing  is 
impossible  to  human  folly,)  we  should  be  in-/ 
dined  to  reverse  our  prejudices,  and  maintain, 
that  matter  may  be  easily  conceived  to  change 
the  afiinities  or  tendencies  that  form  its  phy- 
sical character,  in  the  particular  circumstimces 
observed,  without  any  addition  or  subtraction 
of  substance,  but  thai  some  positive  addition 
or  subtraction  of  substance  is,  notwithstanding, 
essential  to  the  simple  changes  or  aflfections 
of  the  mind. 

If  the  moon  were  suddenly  annihilated, 
our  earth  would  still  be  the  same  identical 
planet,  without  the  loss  or  gain  of  a  single 
particle  of  substance.  But  the  state  of  this 
planet,  as  a  whole,  and  of  every  atom  of  this 
planet,  would  be  instantly  altered,  in  many 
most  important  respects, — so  completely  al- 
tered, indeed,  that  not  an  atom  of  the  mass 
would  tend  to  the  other  atoms  of  the  mass, 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  the  light,  which  now,  operating  on  one 
of  my  organs  of  sense,  causes  my  mind  to  ex- 
ist in  the  state  that  constitutes  the  sensation 
of  a  particular  colour,  were  suddenly  to  van- 
ish, the  state  of  my  mind  would  be  instantly 
changed,  though  my  mind  itself,  considered 
as  a  substance,  would  still  continue  unaltered. 
In  both  cases, — the  spiritual,  and  the  ma^ 
terial, — and  in  both  cases  alike, — absolute 
identity,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  is 
consistent  with  innumerable  diversities. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  supposed  dilTiculty, 
I  have  chosen,  for  illustration,  in  the  first  ])lace, 
to  consider  the  planetary  attractions,  in  pre- 
ference to  thosp  which  occur  in  the  minuter 
changes  that  are  simply  terrestrial  ;  because, 
in  the  case  of  operations  at  a  distance,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  not  to  perceive,  that,  even 
in  matter,  a  change  of  state  is  not  inconsistent 
with  complete  permanence  of  absolute  cor- 
puscular identity  ;  while,  in  the  compositions 
or  decompositions,  that  occur  sj)ontaneously, 
or  by  artificial  experiment,  in  the  physical 
changes  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  the  ad- 


ditions or  subtractions  of  matter,  that  appear 
to  us  to  constitute    these  ])henomena,  tiuly 
destroy  the  corpuscular  identity  of  the  sub- 
stances in  which  the  change  takes  place ;  and 
the  change  of  state  is  thus  considered  by  us 
as  implying  a  ])Ositive  substantial  change.   I3ut, 
when  we  examine  even  these  phenomena  u 
little  more  deei)ly,  we  shall  fiiul,  that,  like  the 
great  operations  of  gravitation  on  the  masses 
of  the  universe,  the  change,  in  these  also,  is 
not  a  positive  change   of  substance,   but  is 
simply  a  change  of  state  in  a  congeries  of  in- 
dependent substances,  which   we   term   one 
substance,  merely  because  the  spaces,  that  are 
really  between  them,  are  imperceptible  to  our 
very  imperfect  organs  ;  the  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  matter  being  not  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  new  states  or  tendencies  of  the 
particles  which  continue  present,  but  merely 
that  which  gives  occasion  to  those  changes  of 
state  or  tendency ; — as  the  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  do  not  constitute  the  phe- 
nomena of  our  tides,  but  merely  give  occasion 
to  that  difference  of  state  in  the  particles  of 
the  ocean,  in  consequence  of  which  they  as- 
sume of  themselves  a  different  configuration. 
Man  is  placed,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  on  a 
point,  between  two  infinities, — the  infinitely 
great,  and  the  infinitely  little.      It  may  be  ar. 
extravagaTit  speculation,  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore alluded, — but  it  is  not  absolutely  absurd, 
to  suppose,  that,  in  the  unbounded  system  of 
nature,  there  may  be  beings,  to  whose  vision 
the  whole  planetary  attendants  of  each  sep<a- 
rate  sun,  which  to  us  appear  to  revolve  at  dis- 
tances so  immense,  may  yet  seem   but  one 
small  cohesive  mass ;  in  the  same  manner,  as, 
to  those  animalculae,   whose  existence  and 
successive  generations  had  been  altogether  un- 
known  to   man,   till  the  microscope  created 
them,  as  it  were,  to  his  feeble  sight,  and  which, 
perhaps,  are  mighty  animals  compared  with 
races  of  beings  still  more  minute,  that  are 
constantly  living  in  our  very  presence,  and  yet 
destined  never   to  be  known   to   us, — those 
bodies,  which  to  us  seem  one  small  cohesive 
mass,  may  appear  separated  by  distances,  re- 
latively as  great  as   to  us  are  those  of  the 
j)lanets.      That  light,  itself  a  body,  should 
pass  freely  through  a  niiuss  of  solid  crystal,  is 
regarded  by  us  as  a  sort  of  physical  wonder  ; 
and  yet  it  is  fiir  from  imi)ossible,  that,  between 
the  atoms  which  compose  this  aj)parently  solid 
mass,  whole  nations  of  living  beings  may  be 
dwelling,  and  exercising  their  mutual  works 
of  peace  or  hostility  ;  while  perha])s,  if  phi- 
losophy can  be  exercised,  in  brains  of  such  in- 
finitesimal  dimensions,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  our  coarser  organs,  the  nature  of  the 
atoms,  or  distant  worlds  around  them,  may 
be    dividing,    with    endless   absurdities,    the 
Ptolemies   and    Aristotles    of    the    little  re- 
publics.     We  have  all  so  much  of  the   nii- 
ture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Erobdignag,  that  a 
supposition  of  this  kind, — which  is  perhaps 
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truly  in  itself  not  a  very  probable  one, — yet 
appears  to  us  much  more  improbable  than  it 
really  is.  We  smile,  as  recofjnizing  our  own 
nature,  when  the  sovereign  of  that  eouutiy  of  i 
giants  is  represented  by  the  most  imfortunate, 
or  rather  the  most  fortunate  of  all  voyagers, 
as  "  turning  to  his  first  minister,  who  waited 
behind  him  with  a  white  staff,  near  as  tall  as 
the  mainmast  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  ob- 
serving how  contem])tible  a  thing  was  human 
gi-andeur,  which  could  be  mimicked  by  such 
diminutive  insects.  And  yet,"  said  he,  "  I 
dare  engage,  those  creatures  have  their  titles 
aiul  distinctions  of  honour ;  they  contrive  their 
nests  and  burrows,  that  they  call  houses  and 
cities  ;  they  make  a  figure  in  dress  and  equi- 
p;ige  ;  they  love,  they  fight,  they  dispute,  they 
cheat,  they  betray."  And  we  fully  enter  into 
the  difficulty  which  the  savans  of  the  country, 
who  had  all  agreed  that  the  new-discovered 
animal  could  not  have  been  produced  accord- 
ing to  the  regidar  laws  of  nature,  must  have 
found  in  giving  him  a  name.  "  One  of  them 
seemed  to  think  that  I  might  l>e  an  embryo, 
or  abortive  birth.  But  this  opinion  was  re- 
jec^tcd  by  the  other  two,  who  obser\-ed  my 
imbs  to  be  perfect  and  finished;  and  that  I 
nad  lived  several  years,  as  it  was  manifest  from 
my  beard,  the  stumps  whereof  they  plainly 
discovered  through  a  magnifying-glass.  They 
would  not  allow  me  to  be  a  dwarf,  because 
my  littleness  was  beyond  all  degrees  of  com- 
parison ;  for  the  queen's  favourite  dwarf,  the 
smallest  ever  known  in  that  kingdom,  was 
near  thirty  feet  high.  After  much  debate, 
they  concluded  unanimously,  that  I  was  only 
rclplum  scalcath,  which  is  interpreted  literally 
lusus  naturce  ;  a  determination  exactly  agi'ee- 
able  to  the  modern  philosophy  of  Europe, 
whose  professors,  disdaining  the  old  evasion 
of  occult  causes,  whereby  the  followers  of 
Aristotle  endeavoured  in  vain  to  disguise  their 
ignorance,  have  invented  this  wonderful  solu- 
tion of  all  difticuliies,  to  the  unspeakable  ad- 
vancement of  human  knowledge."* 

\A'hatever  may  be  thought  of  speculations 
of  this  kind,  however,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
lative distance  of  the  atoms  of  bodies,  it  is 
not  the  less  certain,  that  these  atoms  are  se- 
parate substances,  independent  of  the  other 
similar  or  different  substances  that  apparently 
adhere  to  them  in  continuity,. — that  they  are, 
in  truth,  the  only  material  substances  which 
really  exist,  since  the  bodies  which  we  term 
masses  are  only  those  very  atoms  under  an- 
other name, — that  they  remain,  and  cannot 
but  remain,  identical,  amid  all  the  changes 
of  chymical  com])osition  or  decomposition, — 
and  that  the  change  which  they  sutfer,  there- 
fore, however  strikingly  their  physical  char- 
acter may  be  altered  for  the  time,  is  a  change 


•  Gulliver's  Travels,  part  ii.  chap.  3. 


not  of  substance,  but  of  state  only.  In  the 
case  of  the  formation  of  ice,  for  example,  the 
elementally  atoms  themselves,  which  are  all 
that  truly  exist  in  nature,  are  not,  and  cannot 
be,  changed ;  but  particles,  which  \\ere  for- 
merly easily  separable  from  adjacent  parti- 
cles, now  resist  this  separation  by  a  consider- 
able force.  There  is  a  change  in  their  state, 
therefore,  since  they  now  exist  with  a  differ- 
ent degree  of  tendency  toward  each  other, — 
a  change,  to  which  the  separation  of  a  quan- 
tity of  caloric  may,  indeed,  have  given  occa- 
sion ;  but  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  momentary  separation  itself,  since  the 
solidity,  which  is  only  another  name  for  the 
corpuscular  resistance,  continues  after  the  se- 
paration is  complete,  and  would  continue  for 
ever,  unless  a  change  of  temperature  were 
again  to  restore  that  former  state  or  tenden- 
cy of  the  particles,  in  which  they  were  easily 
separable.  To  him  who  has  learned  to  con- 
sider bodies  as,  what  they  tnily  are,  a  multi- 
tude of  separate  and  independent  coqiuscles, 
there  is  no  change  of  identity,  and  cannot  be 
any  change  of  identit)',  in  all  the  phenomena 
or  changes  of  the  universe.  The  atoms, 
which  alone  existed,  continue  as  before ;  and 
all  which  constitutes  the  phenomenon,  or  va- 
rieties of  successive  phenomena,  is  a  change 
of  their  place  or  tendency. 

This  coqjuscular  view  of  the  material  uni- 
\-erse, — which,  of  course,  admits  an  infinite 
variety  of  ajiplications,  corresponding  with  the 
infinite  variety  of  its  phenomena, — has  many 
most  striking  analogies  in  that  moral  universe 
with  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  any 
of  the  masses  before  us,  as  deriving  all  its  ap- 
parent magnitude  from  a  number  of  separate 
bodies,  of  which  it  is  composed, — any  one  of 
which,  individually,  would  be  too  minute  to 
be  distinguishable  by  us, — it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible not  to  think  of  the  similarity  which  it 
presents  to  the  multitudes  of  human  beings 
that  are,  as  it  were,  massed  together  in  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  which  any 
single  individual,  if  he  could  be  supposed  to 
have  exercised  his  powers  separately,  would 
have  been  truly  as  insignificant  as  a  single 
atom  separated  from  the  mass  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  What  we  call  the  greatness  of  a  nation 
is  nothing  more  than  the  union  of  a  number 
of  little  interests  and  little  passions  joined  in 
one  common  object ;  to  which  insignificant 
elements,  so  wonderful  when  combined,  if  we 
could  distinctly  reduce,  by  analysis,  the  most 
unrivalled  power  that  has  ever  commanded 
the  admiration  and  envj'  of  the  world,  it 
would,  at  first  view,  run  some  little  risk  of 
appearing  contemptible.  The  advantages  of 
this  social  union  of  mankind,  as  silently  felt 
]  at  every  moment,  are  unquestionably  so  infi- 
I  nite  in  comparison,  as  almost  to  sink  into  no- 
I  thing  the  occasional  evils  to  which  the  aggre- 
i  gation  and  massing  of  so  many  powers,  when 
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ill  directed,  may  give  rise, — though  these  ter- 
rific evils,  when  they  occur,  may  dwell  more 
permanently  in  the  mind  ; — like  the  visitations 
of  storms  and  earthquakes,  which  we  remem- 
ber for  ever,  while,  with  a  sort  of  thankless 
forgetfulness,  we  scarcely  think  of  the  calm 
beauty  and  regularity  with  which  season  after 
season  passes  over  us.  The  rock  which,  de- 
scendin;^  from  the  topof  a  mountain,  lays  waste 
whatever  it  meets  in  its  progress,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  stop  which,  while  its  short  career 
lasts,  would  be  almost  like  instant  annihila- 
tion, derives  this  overwhelming  force  from  an 
infinite  number  of  independent  coi-})uscles,  any 
one  of  which,  if  it  had  fallen  singly,  would  have 
been  far  less  destructive  than  the  flutter  of  an 
insect's  wing  ;  and  that  t\Tannical  power  of  a 
single  man,  before  which,  in  unhappy  ages  of 
successful  oppression,  the  earth  has  so  often 
trembled, — as  before  some  power  of  darkness, 
endowed  with  more  than  human  sway, — has 
derived  its  irresistible  might,  not  from  powers 
included  in  itself, — which,  in  reference  to  the 
objects  achieved  by  it,  would  have  been  feeble 
indeed, — but  from  the  imited  powers  of  beings 
still  feebler,  who  were  trembling  while  they  ex- 
ecuted commands  to  which  themselves  alone 
gave  omnipotence. 

To  this  corpuscular  view,  however,  though 
it  is  unquestionably  the  sort  of  view  to  which, 
in  our  ultimate  physical  inquiries  into  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter,  we  must  come,  you  may, 
perhaps,  not  be  suHiciently  accustomed,  to  en- 
ter fully  into  the  reasoning  on  the  subject. 
It  will  probably  be  less  dillicult  for  you,  if  we 
take  rather,  as  an  iihistration,  the  simpler  case 
of  impulse  ;  in  which  the  bodies  affecting  each 
other  are  not,  as  in  chymistry,  indistinguish- 
able corjjuscles,  but  masses,  clearly  defined, 
and  easily  perceptible. 

I  need  not,  of  course,  repeat  the  arguments 
formerly  stated,  to  prove  that  attraction,  how- 
ever general  it  may  be  as  a  law  of  matter  at 
all  visible  distances,  does  not  continue,  but 
gives  place  to  an  opposite  tendency  at  those 
smaller  distances  which  we  are  unable  to  per- 
ceive with  our  weak  organs,  and  which  we 
learn  to  estimate  otdy  by  effects  that  are  in- 
consistent with  absolute  contact ; — for  exam- 
ple, by  the  well-known  fact  of  the  compres- 
sibility of  bodies,  which  could  not  take  j)lacc 
if  their  particles  were  already  in  contict,  and 
which,  by  the  continually  increasing  resistance 
to  the  compressing  force  that  would  bring  the 
corj)u>cles  nearer,  shows,  that  there  is,  at  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  nearness,  a  tendency  con- 
tinuing to  operate  which  is  the  very  reverse 
of  attraction.  There  is,  therefore,  every  rea- 
son to  believe, — since  repulsion,  as  the  fact 
of  forcible  compression  shows,  takes  place 
while  the  particles  of  bodies  are  still  at  a  cer- 
tjiin  distance, — that  the  motioti  produced  in 
one  body  by  another,  and  ascribed  to  imme- 
diate impulse,  is  produced,  with^jur  actual  con- 
tact, by  this  mutual  repulsion,  as  it  is  called. 


of  the  bodies  when  brought  within  a  certain 
invisible  degree  of  \-ieinity  to  each  other  ;  or, 
in  other  words, — for  repulsion  means  nothing 
more  mysterious  than  this  simple  fact, — the 
tendency  which  bodies,  in  certain  relative  po- 
sitions of  apparent  but  not  actual  contact, 
have  to  fly  off  from  each  other  with  certain 
degrees  of  velocity,  as,  in  certain  other  rela- 
tive positions,  of  distinguishable  distance,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  approach  each  other. 
This  repulsion,  or  tendency  from  each  other 
at  one  point  of  nearness,  is  of  itself  as  easy  to 
be  conceived,  as  that  attraction,  or  tendency 
toward  each  other  at  other  points  of  distance 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  gravitation ; 
and  it  is  only  from  our  greater  familiiu-ity  with 
the  one,  as  operating  at  distances  which  are 
visible,  while  the  other, — except  in  a  few  cases, 

such  as  those  of  magnetism  and  electricity, 

operates  only  at  distances  which  are  imper- 
'ceptible  to  us,  that  we  feel  a  little  more  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  the  repulsion  than  the  at- 
traction of  matter.  There  k,  then, — how- 
ever universal  gra\-itation  may  seem,  when 
we  think  only  of  perceptible  distances, — a 
certain  point  of  near  approach,  before  actual 
contact,  at  which  gravitation  ceases ;  and,  be- 
yond this  point,  the  tendency  of  bodies  to- 
ward each  other  is  converted,  as  the  force  ne- 
cessary to  compress  them  evidently  shows, 
into  a  tendency  from  each  other ;  both  ten- 
dencies, indeed,  being  inexplicable,  but  the 
one  in  no  respect  more  so  than  the  other. 

For  this  apparent  digression,  on  a  point  of  ge- 
neral physics,  I  make  no  apology,  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  illustrating  the  particular 
case  to  which  1  am  to  proceed.  The  considera- 
tion ofitrequires,  what  the  whole  of  this  discus- 
sion,  indeed,  has  already  required  from  you, 
no  small  exercise  of  patient  attention ;  but  1 
trust  that  I  suHiciently  prepared  you  for  this, 
in  a  former  Lecture,  when  I  stated  the  im- 
portance of  such  attention,  not  merely  in  re- 
lation to  the  subject  considered  at  the  time, 
i  but  as  a  part  of  your  mental  discipline,  and 
i  the  advantage  which  might  thus  be  derived 
to  your  intellectual  character,  from  the  very 
difficulties  which  the  subject  presents.  It  is 
in  philosophy,  as  in  many  a  fairy  tale.  The 
obstacles  which  the  hero  encounters,  are  not 
progressively  gieater  and  greater ;  but  his 
most  dillicult  achievements  are  often  at  the 
I  very  commencement  of  his  career.  He  be- 
1  gins,  perhaps,  with  attacking  the  castle  of 
some  enchanter,  and  has  to  force  his  way,  un- 
1  assisted,  through  the  griffins  and  dmgons  that 
I  oppose  his  entrance.  He  finishes  the  adventure 
with  the  death  of  the  magician,  and  strips 
him  of  some  ring,  or  other  talisman,  which 
renders  his  subsequent  adventures  compara- 
tively easy  and  secure.  I  cannot  venture  to 
say,  indeed,  that  a  perfect  acrpiaintance  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  present  question,  and  of 
some  of  the  late  questions  which  have  en- 
gaged us,  will  be  such  a  talisman  to  you,  in 
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votir  future  rareer  of  intellectual  science, 
iiut  I  may  safely  say,  that  the  habit  of  atten- 
tive thought,  M'hich  the  consideration  of  sub- 
jects so  abstract,  necessarily  produces,  in  those 
who  are  not  too  indolent  to  give  attention  to 
them,  or  too  indilferent  to  fee!  interest  in 
them,  is  more  truly  valuable  than  any  talis- 
man of  which  accident  or  force  might  deprive 
you.  The  magic  with  which  this  endows  you, 
is  not  attached  to  a  ring,  or  a  gem,  or  any 
thing  external ;  it  lives,  and  lives  for  ever,  in 
the  very  essence  of  your  minds. 

When  a  billiard-ball,  on  being  struck,  ap- 
proaches another,  which  is  at  rest,  it  soon  ar- 
rives at  the  point  of  seeming,  but  not  actual 
contact,    at   which    their    mutual   attraction 
ceases,  and  the  force  which  it  has  acquired 
still  carrying  it  on,  it  passes  this  bounding 
point  and  arrives  at  a  point  at  which  repulsion 
has  already  begim.  Accordingly  the  body,  for- 
merly at  rest,  now  flies  off  on  a  principle  pre- 
cisely similar  (though  the  mere  direction  be 
opposite,)  to  that  by  which  the  same  ball,  if 
dropped  from  a  hand  that  supported  it,  would, 
without  the  actual  impulse  of  any  body,  have 
quitted  its  state  of  rest,  as  in  the  present  case, 
and  have  gravitated,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  have  moved  of  itself  toward  the  earth. 
Before  the  first  ball,  which  you  will,  per- 
haps, more  easily  rem.ember  by  the  name.  A, 
arrived  so  very  near  to  the  second  ball  B,  as 
to  have  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  mu- 
tual repulsion,  this  second  ball  was  at  rest, 
that  is  to  say,  it  had  no  tendency  to  move  in 
any  direction.     This  state  of  rest,  however,  is 
only  one  of  the  many  states  in  which  a  body 
may  exist;  and  if,  which  must  surely  be  al- 
lowed, a  body  having  a  tendency  to  continued 
motion,  be  in  a  diflerent  state  from,  one  which 
has  no  such  tendency,  this  change  of  state  im- 
plying,   it  must  be  remarked,    not  even  the 
slightest  loss  of  identity,  has  been  produced 
in  the  body  B,  by  the  mere  vicinity  of  the 
body  A.     For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us 
now  suppose  this  body  A  to  be  hot  or  lumi- 
nous.    It  will  still,  as  before,  produce  the  new 
state    of  tendency  to  motion,    in  B,    when 
it    arrives  within  the  limits  of  their  sphere 
of  repulsion.       Is    it  less  conceivable,  then, 
that  the  mere  presence  of  this  hot  or   lu- 
minous  body  should   produce  the  new  sen- 
sation of  warmth,,  or  of  colour,    which   are 
different  states  of  the  sentient  mind,  without 
affecting  in  the  slightest  degree  the  identity  of 
the  mind  itself,  than  that  it  should  produce, 
without  any  loss  of  absolute  identity,  in  the 
body  B,  an  immediate  tendency,  in  that  body, 
to  move  along  with  a  certain  velocity,  a  state 
as  different  from  that  in  which  it  remains  at 
rest,  as  the  sensation  of  warmth,  which  is  one 
state  of  the  mind,  is  different  from  the  sensa- 
tion of  colom-,  which  is  another  state  of  the 
mind  ?     Nor  does  the  parallel  end  here  ;  for, 
since  a  body  at  rest,  acijuiring  a  tendency  to 
begin  motion  in  one  particular  direction,  as, 


for  example,  to  move  north,  must  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  from  that  in  which  it  would  have 
been,  if  it  had  acquired  an  instant  tendency 
to  move  east,  or  in  any  other  direction  ;  and 
the  direction  once  begiui,  being  the  same,  since 
a  body  having  a  tendency  to  move  with  one 
velocity,  must,  at  every  moment  of  its  pro- 
gress, be  in  a  different  state  from  that  in 
which  it  has  a  tendency  to  move  with  a  dif- 
ferent velocity, — it  is  evident,  that  the  mere 
presence  of  a  body  may  produce,  in  a  second 
body,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  po- 
sitions and  relative  magnitudes,  a  variety  of 
states,  that,  when  all  the  varieties  of  direction 
and  all  the  varieties  of  velocity  are  estimated 
together,  maybe  considered  as  infinite — ecjual. 
at  least  in  number,  to  the  different  states  of 
which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  in  its  almost 
infinite  variety  of  feelings  ;  and  all  this  with- 
out any  essential  change  that  can  affect  the 
identity  of  the  quiescent  or  moving  body,  or 
any  essential  change  that  can  affect  the  iden- 
tity of  the  mind. 

I  am  aware,  that,  when  you  consider,  for 
the  first  time,  this  assertion  of  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  states,  corresponding  with  all  the  in- 
numerable varieties  of  direction  and  velocity, 
in  the  tendencies  of  a  simple  billiard-ball, 
which,  in  the  various  circumstances  supposed, 
appears  to  us  precisely  the  same,  in  all  its 
.sensible  qualities,  you  may  be  apt  to  conceive, 
that  the  assertion  must  be  founded  on  a  mis- 
take, and,  from  the  influence  of  former  preju- 
dice, may  be  inclined  to  think,  that,  when  it 
exhibits  a  tendency  to  begin  to  move  east  at 
one  time,  and,  at  another  time,  a  beginning 
tendency  to  move  north,  this  does  not  arise 
from  any  difference  of  state  in  itself,  but  from 
its  being  merely  carried  along  by  the  first  ball, 
which  was  itself  previously  moving  in  one  or 
other  of  these  particular  lines  of  direction. 
When  the  elastic  billiard-ball,  however,  bounds 
away  from  the  ball  which  strikes  it,  this  sup- 
position is  manifestly  inapplicable  ; — and,  in 
all  cases,  it  is  the  influence  only  of  former 
prejudice  which  can  lead  you  to  this  opinion, 
— the  influence  of  that  prejudice,  by  which 
you  may  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
impulse,  not  as  inducing  a  tendency  to  mo- 
tion at  some  little  distance,  but  as  involving 
the  necessity  of  actual  contact.  To  destroy 
this  prejudice,  a  very  little  reflection  on  the 
phenomena  of  elastic  bodies,  in  their  shocks 
and  mutual  retrocessions,  is  surely  all  that 
can  be  requisite  ;  and  if  the  motion  of  B,  and 
consequently  its  tendency  to  motion,  have 
begun,  without  contact  of  A,  as  it  aften\ards 
continues  while  A,  the  elastic  body  which 
struck  it,  is  moving  back  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, it  could  not  be  by  mechanical  trusion, 
as  canied  along  by  A,  which  is  still  at  some 
points  of  distance  from  it  when  its  motion  be- 
gins, and  at  still  grearer  distance  the  longer 
the  motion  continues,  that  B  has  assumed 
any  one  of  its  variety  of  states, — that,  for  ex- 
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nmple,  in  which,  in  one  case,  it  tends  to 
move  east,  in  another  rase  to  move  north  ;  in 
one  case  to  move  nii)i(lly,  in  another  slowly. 
To  say  that  the  body  acfjiiires  this  new  ten- 
dency because  it  is  im])elled,  is  only  to  say 
that  it  is  impelled  because  it  is  impelled.  It  is  an 
equally  idle  use  of  lanfjnafie,  to  alTirm, — as  if  a 
word  could  oi)viate  the  difficulty  instead  of 
merely  stating  it, — that  A,  in  commnnitating 
a  dilTerent  tendency  to  13,  which  was  before 
at  rest,  does  this  by  a  principle  or  power  of 
repulsion  ;  for  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  merely  to 
state,  in  a  sintjle  word,  the  regularity,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  of  the  very  fact  asserted. 
The  dilTerent  tendencies  of  B,  and  conse- 
quently the  diflferent  states  in  which  B  ex- 
ists— iire  not  the  less  different,  in  whatever 
manner  the  difference  may  have  been  produ- 
ced, or  by  whatever  word,  or  combination 
of  words,  the  difference  may  be  expressed. 
There  is  no  magic  in  the  phrase,  principle  of 
repulsion  or  power  of  repuLsion,  which  can  ren- 
der the  same,  states  or  tendencies  that  are  in 
themselves  opposite  ; — for,  as  far  as  we  un- 
derstand the  phrase,  it  expresses  nothing  more 
than  the  invariableness  of  the  simple  fact, 
that,  in  certain  circumstances  of  relative  posi- 
tion, bodies  have  a  tendency  to  fly  off  from 
each  other,  as,  in  certain  other  circumstances 
of  relative  position,  which  constitute  the  phe- 
nomena of  gravitation,  they  have  a  tendency 
to  approach.  AVhatever  term  we  may  em- 
ploy to  denote  it,  it  is  still  a  physical  fact,  that, 
at  a  certain  point  of  near  and  seemingly  close 
approach  of  another  mass,  a  i)ody,  which  was 
before  in  a  state  of  rest,  acquires  immediately 
a  tendency  to  fly  off  in  different  <lirections, 
and  with  different  velocities  at  different  times, 
and  consequently,  that,  if  the  tendency  to  be- 
gin or  to  continue  motion  in  one  direction, 
and  with  one  velocity,  be  a  stiite  different 
from  that  which  constitutes  the  tendency  to 
begin  or  to  continue  motion  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  with  another  velocity,  the  ball  B, 
m  these  different  circumstances,  however  iden- 
tical it  may  be  in  substance,  exists  in  two  dif- 
ferent states  ;  or  all  states,  however  different, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  same. 

It  may  he  admitted,  then,  that  the  feeling 
of  rapture  is  a  state  of  mind  completely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  constitutes  the  feeling 
of  agony  ;  that  the  sensation  of  the  fragrance 
of  a  rose  has  no  resemblance  to  our  concep- 
tion of  a  sphere  or  of  an  equilateral  triangle  ; 
and  that,  in  general,  all  those  tho\ights  and 
emotions,  which, — more  truly  than  the  mere 
union  of  the  immortal  spirit  within  us  with 
the  bofly  which  it  animates,— may  be  said  to 
constitute  life, 

"  \m\c,  Hojw,  arifl  Joy.  fair  ^lc.^'illre■^  smllini;  train,— 
Hate,  Fear,  and  Grirf,  i?  c  famiiy  of  I'aiii ;" 

these,   as    they  prevail,   in   different   hours, 
render  the  same  individual  mind  more  unlike 


to  itself,  if  its  states  or  tendencies  alone,  and 
not  its  substiintial  identity,  be  considered,  than 
the  minds  perhaps  of  any  two  human  beings,  at 
the  same  moment.  But  still,  as  we  have  seen, 
even  from  the  analogy  of  the  material  world, 
which  was  supposed  to  furnish  a  powerful 
objection,  it  is  no  argument  ag;iinst  the  ab- 
sohite  identity  of  the  mind,  that  it  exists  in 
different  states,  however  opposite,  any  more 
than  it  is  an  argument  against  the  absolute 
identity  of  a  body,  that  it,  at  one  moment, 
has  a  tendency  to  one  particular  motion, 
— at  another  moment  a  tendency  to  a  dif- 
ferent motion, — ;md  at  another  moment,  no 
tendency  whatever  to  motion  of  any  kind  ; 
since,  in  all  these  cases,  as  much  as  in  the 
varying  affections  of  the  mind,  there  is  a 
change  of  state,  with  absolute  identity  of 
substance. 


LECTURE  XV. 

THE  NEGATIVE  EVIDENCE  OF  MENTAL  IDEN- 
TITY CONTINUED  ;  OPINION  OF  MR  I.OCKK 
RESPECTING  IDENTITY  ;  SOURCE  OK  HIS  PAR- 
ADOX ON  THIS  SUBJECT  ;  AND  RFJLECTIONS 
SUGGESTED  EV  IT. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employ- 
ed in  considering  the  genend  objection  to 
the  identity  of  the  mind,  drawn  from  the  con- 
trasts of  its  momentaiy  feelings, — an  objection 
founded  on  the  sujjposed  incomiiatibility  of 
diversity  of  any  kind  with  strict  and  absolute 
identity.  After  the  very  full  exiiinination 
which  it  received,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
at  any  length  on  the  other  objection,  dniuii 
from  changes  of  general  character,  in  the  same 
individual,  at  different  periods  of  life,  or  in 
diirerent  circumstances  of  fortune  ;  since  pre- 
cisely the  same  arguments,  from  the  general 
analogy  of  nature,  which  disj)rove  the  sup- 
posed incomj)atibility  in  the  one  case,  dis- 
prove it  also  in  the  other.  Even  matter  it- 
self, we  have  seen,  may,  without  the  slightest 
alteration  of  its  identity,  exist  in  an  almost  in- 
finite variety  of  states  ;  having,  in  some  of  these 
states,  qualities  precisely  the  reverse  of  those 
which  it  exhibited  in  other  states,  attracting 
what  it  re|)ellcd,  repelling  what  it  attracted  ; 
and  it  surely  is  not  more  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  the  same  identical  mind,  also,  shoulrl,  in 
relation  to  the  same  objects,  in  different  cir- 
cumstJinces,  be  susceiitihle  of  an  almost  infi- 
nite variety  of  affections, — a|)proviiig,  disap- 
proving, choosing,  repenting.  If  we  knew 
nothing  more  of  the  relations  of  two  billiard- 
balls  to  each  other,  than  the  phenomena  which 
they  exhibit  in  the  moment  of  their  mutual 
percussion,  when  they  have  been  forced,  with- 
in a  certain  degree  of  close  vicinity,  by  the  im- 
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pellinf^  stroke,  we  should  regard  them,  from 
their  instant  reciproeal  repulsion,  as  having  a 
natural  tendency  to  fly  olF  from  caeh  other ; 
and,  in  the  stiite  in  which  they  then  exist, 
there  is  no  question  that  such  is  their  tenden- 
cy— a  tendency,  which,  in  these  circumstances, 
may  be  regarded  as  their  genuine  physical 
rharacter.  Yet  we  have  only  to  imagine  the 
two  balls  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other 
like  that  of  the  remotest  planet  from  the  sun  ; 
and  in  traversing  the  whole  wide  void  that 
intervenes,  what  a  ditferent  j)hysical  charac- 
ter would  they  exhibit,  in  their  accelerating 
tendency  toward  each  other,  as  if  their  very  na- 
ture were  lastingly  changed  ?  If  there  are, 
then,  such  oi)posite  tendencies  in  the  same 
bodies,  without  any  loss  of  identity,  why  may 
not  the  same  minds  also  have  their  opposite 
tendencies,  when,  in  like  maimer,  removed, 
as  it  were,  into  circumstances  that  are  difler- 
ent,  loving,  perhaps,  what  they  hated  before, 
and  hating  what  they  loved  ?  If  the  change  of 
state  be  not  temporaiy,  but  permanent,  the 
resulting  atfections  may  well  be  supposed  to 
be  permanently  different ;  and,  indeed,  if  they 
be  different  at  all,  cannot  but  be  pemianently 
different,  like  the  altered  state.  It  is  as  little 
wonderful,  therefore,  when  any  lasting  change 
of  circumstances  is  taken  into  account,  that 
the  same  individual  should  no  longer  exhibit 
the  same  intellectual  and  moral  appearances, 
as  that  matter,  in  its  different  states,  should 
no  longer  exhibit  the  same  obvious  phenome- 
na; attracting,  perhaps,  the  very  bodies  which 
it  before  repelled,  and  repelling  the  very 
bodies  which  it  before  attracted,  and  attract- 
ing and  repelling  with  differences  of  force, 
and  consequent  differences  of  velocity  in  the 
bodies  around,  the  varieties  of  which  it  would 
require  all  the  powers  of  our  arithmetic  to 
compute. 

When  we  observe,  then,  in  a  mind,  which 
we  have  long  known  and  valued,  any  marks  of 
altered  character, — when  for  example,  in  one, 
who,  by  the  favour,  or  rather  by  the  cruelty, 
of  Fortune,  has  been  raised,  from  a  situation 
comparatively  humble,  to  sudden  distinctions 
of  power  and  0])ulci)ce,  we  see  the  neglect  of 
all  those  virtues,  the  uider  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising which  seemed  to  him  formerly  the 
chief,  or  even  the  only  advantage  that  render- 
ed such  distinctions  desirable, — the  same  fri- 
volous vanity  which  before  appeared  to  him 
ridiculous  in  others,  and  the  same  contemp- 
tuous insolence  of  pride  which  before  appear- 
ed to  him  contemptible, — a  craving  and  impa- 
tient desire  of  greater  wealth,  merely  because 
he  has  no  longer  any  use  to  make  of  it,  unless, 
indeed,  that  it  has  become  more  necessary  to 
his  avarice  than  it  ever  was  before  to  his 
want, — and  a  gay  and  scornful  indifference 
to  miseries,  that  are  still  sometimes  able  to 
force  themselves  upon  his  view,  the  relief 
of  which,  that  once  seemed  to  him  so  glorious 
a  pri\-ilege,  would   now  not  require  of  him 


even  the  scanty  merit  of  sacrificing  a  single 
superfluity  ; — When  we  perceive  this  contrast 
and  almost  say  within  ourselves.  Is  this  the 
same  bemg?  we  should  remember  that  the 
influence  of  fortune  is  not  confined  to  the 
mere  trapjjing,  which  it  gives  or  takes  away 
— that  it  operates  within  as  much  as  without 
— and  that,  accordingly,  in  the  case  now  ima- 
gined by  us,  the  new  external  circumstances 
have  been  gradually  modifying  the  mind,  in  the 
same  manner  as  new  external  circumstances 
of  a  dilfercnt  lund  modify  the  bodies  which 
happen  to  be  placed  in  them, — not  affect- 
ing their  identity,  but  altering  their  state ; 
and  that,  if  we  could  distinguish,  as  accurate- 
ly, the  series  of  changes  which  take  place  in 
mind,  as  we  can  distinguish  those  which 
take  j)lace  in  matter,  we  should  not  be  more 
astonished,  that,  in  circumstances  of  rare  and 
unhappy  occurrence,  a  disposition  once  appa- 
rently generous  is  generous  no  more,  than 
we  are  to  observe  a  body,  attracted  to  another 
body,  at  one  distance,  and  afterwards  repelled 
from  it,  in  consequence  merely  of  a  change  of 
their  mutual  position, — a  change  so  very  slight 
as  to  be  altogether  undistinguishable  by  our 
senses. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  question  at  much 
greater  length  than  I  should  otherwise  have 
done,  however  interesting  it  truly  is  as  a  ques- 
tion of  metaphysics,  because  I  was  anxious  to 
obviate  a  prejudice  which  is  very  closely  con- 
nected with  this  point,  and  which,  most  unfor- 
tunately for  the  progress  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Mind,  has  given  a  wrong  bias  to  the  spe- 
culations of  many  very  enlightened  men. 
No  one,  I  am  aware,  can  be  so  sincerely  scep- 
tical as  to  doubt,  even  for  a  moment,  his  own 
identity,  as  one  Continued  sentient  being, 
whatever  ingenious  sophistry  he  may  urge  in 
support  of  the  paradox  which  he  professes  to 
hold.  But  still,  while  the  compatibility  of 
diversity  mth  absolute  identity,  as  now  ex- 
plained to  you,  was  but  obscurely  felt, — a 
compatibility  which,  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance, no  writer,  with  whom  lam  acquainted, 
has  attempted  to  illustrate, — the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  growth  or  decay  of  knowledge, 
and  all  the  successive  contrasts  or  changes  of 
feeling,  which  our  sensations,  thoughts,  emo- 
tions, exhibit,  with  the  permanent  indivisible 
unity  of  the  same  sentient  principle,  has  been 
sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  produce  a  vague 
and  almost  unconscious  tendency  to  material- 
ism, in  minds  that  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  easily  led  away  by  a  system  so  illusive  ; 
and,  where  it  has  not  produced  this  full  eff'ect, 
it  has  at  least  produced  a  tendency,  in  many 
cases,  to  encumber  the  simple  theory  of  the 
mental  phenomena  with  false  and  unnecessary 
hj-potheses,  very  much  akin  to  those  of  absolute 
materialism.  Without  this  absolute  material- 
ism, mind  must  still  be  left,  indeed,  as  the  ul- 
timate subject  of  sensation,  and  the  difficulty 
truly  remains  the  same  ;  but  it  is  contrived  to 
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complicate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  coqjo- 
real  part  of  the  process,  which  ])recc(ics  this 
ultimate  mental  part,  by  the  iiitroiliiction  of 
])hantaams,  or  other  sha(io«-y  films,  animal 
spirits,  vibratiiineles,  or  other  sensorial  mo- 
tions, that  a  wider  room  may  thus  be  left  for 
a  play  of  changes,  and  the  dillieulty  of  ac- 
countnifj  for  the  diversity  of  sensations  be  less 
felt,  when  it  is  to  be  divided  among  so  many 
substances  in  almost  constant  motion  ;  while 
the  attention  is,  at  the  same  time,  led  away 
from  the  immediate  mental  change,  in  which 
alone  the  supposed  diUlculty  consists,  to  the 
mere  corpuscular  changes,  in  which  there  is 
no  su[)poscd  ditliculty. 

It  is  a  general  law  of  our  internal,  as  well 
as  of  our  external  perceptions,  that  we  distin- 
guish most  readily  what  is  least  complicated. 
In  a  chorus  of  many  voices,  a  single  discordant 
voice  may  escape  even  a  nice  discriminator 
of  musical  sounds,  who  would  have  (iftected 
instantly  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  me- 
lody of  a  simple  air.  A.  juggler,  when  he 
wishes  to  withdraw  a  single  card,  is  careful  to 
present  to  us  many ;  and,  tliough  the  card 
which  ho  withdraws  is  truly  before  our  eyes 
at  the  very  monu'nt  at  which  he  se])arates  it 
from  the  pack,  we  do  not  discover  the  quick 
motion  which  separates  it,  however  suspi- 
ciously watchful  we  may  be,  because  our 
vigilance  of  attention  is  distracted  by  the  num- 
ber of  cards  which  he  suffers  to  remain.  It 
is  not  because  the  card  which  he  removes  is 
not  before  us,  then,  that  we  do  not  observe 
the  removal  of  it,  but  because  it  is  only  one 
of  many  that  are  before  us.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  in  those  comjjlicated  material  pro- 
cesses, with  which  some  theorists  encumber 
the  simple  j)henomena  of  fhe  mind.  The  dif- 
ficulty which  seems,  to  them,  to  attend  any 
diversity  whatever  in  asulistance  tliat  is  iden- 
tical, simple,  indivisible,  and  incapable  of  addi- 
tion or  suljtraction,  remains,  indeed,  ultimately 
in  all  its  force,  and  would  strike  us  equally, 
if  this  supposed  diiru;uity  were  to  be  consider- 
ed iilone.  But  many  hypothetical  vibrations, 
or  other  motions,  are  given  t(j  our  considera- 
tion at  the  same  moment,  that  glance  upon 
our  mental  view  like  the  rapid  movements  of 
the  juggler's  hand.  We,  therefore,  do  not 
feel  so  ])aiiifully  as  before,  a  dillieulty  which 
occu[)ies  our  attention  oidy  in  part ;  and,  in 
our  feeble  estimation  of  things,  to  render  a 
<li(hculty  less  visible  to  us,  is  almost  like  a 
diminution  of  the  dilhculty  itself. 

For  obviating  this  tendency  to  materialism, 
or  to  what  may  be  considered  almost  as  a 
sjiccies  of  semi-inaterialisin  in  the  ])liysi()logy 
of  the  mind,  it  is  of  no  small  consef|uence  to 
have  accunitc  views  of  the  nature  of  our  men- 


that  arc  almost  infinite  ^^^^en  we  have  once 
obtained  a  clear  view  of  this  compatibility,  as 
indei)endent  of  any  additions  or  subtractions 
of  substance,  we  shall  no  longer  be  led  to  con- 
vert our  simple  mental  operations  into  long 
continued  processes,  of  which  the  last  links 
only  are  mental  and  the  preceding  imaginary 
links  corporeal  ;  as  if  the  introduction  of  all 
this  j)lay  of  hypotheses  were  necessary  for 
saving  that  identity  of  mind,  which  we  are 
perhiips  unwilling  to  abandon  altogether;  for 
it  will  then  ap])ear  to  us  not  more  wonderful, 
that  the  mind,  without  the  slightest  loss  of 
identity,  should  at  one  moment  begin  to  exist 
in  the  state  which  constitutes  the  sensation  of 
the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  and  at  another  moment 
should  begin  to  exist  in  the  state  which  con- 
stitutes the  sensation  of  the  sound  of  a  flute, 
or  in  the  opposite  states  of  love  and  hate,  rap- 
ture ami  agony, — than  that  the  same  body, 
, without  the  slightest  change  of  its  identity, 
should  exist,  at  one  moment,  in  the  state 
W'hich  constitutes  the  tendency  to  apjiroach 
another  body,  and  at  another  moment  in  the 
opposite  state  which  constitutes  the  tendeiu-y 
to  lly  from  it,  or  that,  with  the  same  absolute 
identity,  it  should  exist,  at  different  moments, 
in  the  different  states  which  constitute  the 
tendencies  to  begin  motion  in  directions  that 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be- 
gin to  move  in  the  one  case  north,  in  the 
other  east,  and  to  continue  this  motion,  at 
one  time  with  one  velocity,  at  other  times 
with  other  velocities,  and  consequently,  with 
other  tendencies  to  motion  that  are  infinite, 
or  almost  infinite. 

With  these  remarks,  I  conclude  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  most  accurate  view  of 
the  question  of  our  personal,  or,  as  I  have 
rather  chosen  to  term  it,  our  mental  identity. 
We  have  seen,  that  the  belief  of  this  arises, 
not  from  .any  inference  of  reasoning,  but  from 
a  principle  of  intuitive  assent,  operating  uni- 
versally, immediately,  irresistibly,  and  there- 
fore justly  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  our 
constitution, — a  principle  exactly  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  to  which  reasoning  itself  must 
ultimately  be  traced,  and  from  which  alone 
its  consecutive  series  of  propositions  can  de- 
rive any  authority.  We  have  seen  that  this 
belief,  though  intuitive,  is  not  involved  in  any 
one  of  our  sfparate  feelings,  which,  consider- 
ed merely  as  present,  might  succeed  each 
other,  in  endless  variety,  without  affording 
any  notion  of  a  sentient  being,  more  perma- 
nent than  the  sensation  itself;  but  that  it  ari- 
ses, on  the  consideration  of  our  feclmgs  ius 
successive,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  belief 
of  |)roportion,  or  relation  in  general,  arises, 
not  from  the  conception  of  one  of  the  related 


tal  identity.  Above  all,  it  is  of  importance,  I  objects  or  ideas,  but  only  after  the  previous 
that  we  should  be  sufficiently  impressed  with  |  conception  of  both  the  relative  and  the  cor- 
the  conviction,  that  absolute  identity,  far  from  '  relative  ;  or  rather,  that  the  belief  of  identity 
excluding  every  sort  of  diversity,  is  perfectly  !  does  not  arise  as  subsequent,  but  is  involved 
Kompatible,  as  we  have  seen,  with  divcr^iities  i  in  the  very  remembrance  which  allows  us  to 
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consider  our  feelings  as  successive  ;  since  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  regard  them  as  successive 
without  regarding  them  as  feelings  of  our  sen- 
tient self; — not  flowing,  therefore,  from  ex- 
perience or  reasoning,  but  essential  to  these, 
and  necessarily  implied  in  them, — since  there 
can  be  no  result  of  experience,  but  to  the 
mind  which  remembers  that  it  has  previously 
observed,  and  no  reasoning  but  to  the  mind 
which  remembers  that  it  has  felt  the  truth  of 
some  proposition,  from  which  the  truth  of  its 
present  conclusion  is  derived.  In  addition  to 
this  positive  evidence  of  our  identity,  we  have 
seen  that  the  strongest  objections  which  we 
could  imagine  to  be  urged  against  it,  are,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  sophistical,  in  the 
false  test  of  identity  which  they  assume, — 
that  the  contrasts  of  momentary  feeling,  and 
even  the  more  permanent  alterations  of  gen- 
eral character,  in  the  same  individual,  afford 
no  valid  argument  against  it ;  since,  not  in 
mind  only,  but  in  matter  also, — (from  a  su- 
perficiid  and  partial  \"iew  of  the  phenomena  of 
which  the  supposed  objections  are  derived,) 
— the  most  complete  identity  of  substance, 
without  addition  of  anything,  or  subtraction 
of  any  thmg,  is  compatible  with  an  infinite 
diversity  of  states. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  identity,  how- 
ever,— though,  from  my  belief  of  its  impor- 
tance, I  may  already,  perhaps,  have  dwelt  up- 
on it  too  long, — without  giving  you  some 
slight  account  of  the  very  strange  opinions  of 
IVIr  Locke  on  the  subject.  I  do  this,  both 
because  some  notice  is  due  to  the  paradoxes, 
— even  though  they  be  erroneous, — of  so  il- 
lustrious a  man,  and  because  I  conceive  it  to 
be  of  great  advantage,  to  point  out  to  you  oc- 
casionally the  illusions  which  have  been  able 
to  obscure  the  discernment  of  those  bright 
spirits  which  nature  sometimes,  though  spa- 
ringly, grants,  to  adorn  at  least  that  intellec- 
tual gloom,  which  even  they  cannot  irradiate ; 
that,  in  their  path  of  glory,  seem  to  move 
along  the  heavens  by  their  own  independent 
light,  as  if  almost  imconscious  of  the  darkness 
below,  but  cannot  exist  there  for  a  moment, 
without  shedding,  on  the  feeble  and  doubtful 
throngs  beneath,  some  faint  beams  of  their 
own  incommunicable  lustre.  It  is  chiefly,  as 
connected  with  these  eminent  names,  that  fal- 
lacy itself  becomes  instnictive,  when  simply 
exhibited, — if  this  only  be  done,  not  from  any 
wish  to  disparage  merits  that  are  far  above 
the  impotence  of  such  attempts,  but  with  all 
the  veneration  which  is  due  to  human  excel- 
lence, united  as  it  must  ever  be  to  human  im- 
perfection. "  Even  the  errors  of  great  men," 
it  has  been  said,  "  are  fruitful  of  truths ;"  and 
though  they  were  to  be  attended  with  no  other 
advantage,  this  one  at  least  they  must  al- 
\vays  have,  that  they  teach  us  how  verj'  pos- 
sible it  is  for  man  to  err ;  thus  lessening  at 
once  our  tendency  to  slavish  acquiescence  in 
the   unexamined  opinions  of  others,  and, — 


which  is  much  harder  to  be  done — lessening 
also,  as  nmch  as  it  is  possible  for  any  thing 
to  lessen,  the  strong  conviction,  which  we 
feel,  that  we  are  ourselves  unerring. — The 
first,  and  most  instructive  lesson,  which  man 
can  receive,  when  he  is  capable  of  reflection, 
is  to  think  for  himself ;  the  second,  without 
which  the  first  would  be  comparatively  of 
little  value,  is  to  reject,  in  himself,  that  infal- 
libility which  he  rejects  in  others. 

The  opinion  of  Locke,  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal identity,  is,  that  it  consists  in  conscious- 
ness alone  ;  by  which  term,  in  its  reference 
to  the  past,  he  can  mean  nothing  more  than 
perfect  memory.  As  far  back  as  we  are  con- 
scious, or  remember  ;  so  far,  and  no  farther, 
he  says,  are  we  the  same  persons.  In  short, 
what  we  do  not  remember,  we,  as  persons, 
strictly  speaking,  never  did.  The  identity 
of  that  which  remembers,  and  which  is  surely 
independent  of  the  remembrance  itself,  is  thus 
made  to  consist  in  the  remembrance,  that  is 
confessedly  fugitive;  and,  as  if  that  every  pos- 
sible inconsistency  might  be  crowded  together 
in  this  single  doctrine,  the  same  philosopher, 
who  holds,  that  our  personal  identity  consists 
in  consciousness,  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
opponents  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  soul  <d- 
ways  thinks,  or  is  conscious  ;  so  that,  in  this 
interval  of  thought,  from  consciousness  to 
consciousness, — since  that  which  is  essential 
to  identity  is,  by  supposition,  suspended,  the 
same  identical  soul,  as  far  as  individual  per- 
sonality is  concerned,  is  not  the  same  iden- 
tical soul,  but  exists  when  it  does  not  exist. 

"  There  is  another  consequence  of  this  doc- 
trine," says  Dr  Reid,  "  which  follows  no  less 
necessarily,  though  Mr  Locke  probably  did 
not  see  it.  It  is  that  a  man  may  be,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  be,  the  person  that  did  a 
particular  action. 

"  Suppose  a  brave  Officer  to  have  been 
flogged  when  a  boy  at  school,  for  robbing  an 
orchard,  to  have  taken  a  standard  from  the 
enemy  in  his  first  campaign,  and  to  have  been 
made  a  General  in  advanced  life  :  Suppose 
also,  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  possible, 
that  when  he  took  the  standard,  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  having  been  flogged  at  school ; 
and  that,  when  made  a  General,  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  tiiking  the  standard,  but  had  al)- 
solutely  lost  the  consciousness  of  his  flogging 
These  things  being  supposed,  it  follows 
from  Mr  Locke's  doctrine,  that  he  who  was 
flogged  at  school  is  the  same  person  who  took 
the  standard ;  and  that  he  who  took  the  stan- 
dard is  the  same  person  who  was  made  a  Ge- 
neral. Whence  it  follows,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  logic,  that  the  General  is  the  same 
person  with  him  who  was  flogged  at  school. 
But  the  General's  consciousness  does  not 
reach  so  far  back  as  his  flogging ;  therefore, 
according  to  Mr  Locke's  doctrine,  he  is  not 
the  person  who  was  flogged.  Therefore  the 
General  is,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not,  the 
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same  person  with  liiin  who  was  flogged  at 
school.'"* 

But  it  is  needless  to  deduce  consequences 
from  this  very  strange  paradox ;  since  its 
autlior  himself  has  done  this,  most  freely  and 
fully,  and  often  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  that 
but  for  the  j)lacc  in  which  we  find  it,  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  a  grave  methodical  essay  on  the 
understiiriding,  would  iilmost  lead  us  to  think, 
that  he  was  himself  smiling,  in  secret,  at  his 
own  doctrine,  and  propounding  it  with  the 
same  mock  solcnniity  with  which  the  disco- 
verer of  Laputa  has  revealed  to  us  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  philosophy  of  that  island  of  philo- 
sophers. 

He  allows  it  to  follow,  from  his  doctrine, 
that,  if  we  remembered  at  night,  and  never 
but  at  night,  one  set  of  the  events  of  oin-  life  ; 
as,  for  instance,  those  which  happened  five 
yeiU'S  ago ;  and  never,  but  in  the  day  time, 
that  different  set  of  events  which  happened 
six  years  ago  :  this  "  day  and  night  man,"  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  would  be  two  as  distinct 
persons  as  Socrates  and  Plato  ;  and,  in  short, 
that  we  are  truly  as  many  persons  as  we  have, 
or  can  be  supposed  to  have  at  different  times, 
separate  and  distinct  remembrances  of  differ- 
ent series  of  events.  In  this  case,  indeed,  he 
makes  a  distinction  of  the  visible  man,  who  is 
the  same,  and  of  the  person  who  is  different. 

"  But  yet  possibly,  it  will  still  be  objected," 
he  says,  "  suppose  I  wholly  lose  the  memory 
of  some  parts  of  my  life,  beyond  a  possibility  of 
retrieving  them,  so  that  perhaps  I  shall  never 
be  conscious  of  them  again  ;  yet  am  I  not  the 
same  person  that  did  those  actions,  had  those 
thoughts  that  I  once  was  conscious  of,  though 
I  have  now  forgot  them  ?  To  which  I  an- 
swer, that  we  must  here  take  notice  what  the 
word  /  is  applied  to ;  which,  in  this  case,  is 
the  man  only.  And  the  same  man  being  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  same  person,  /  is  easily  here 
sujjposed  to  stand  also  for  the  same  person.  But 
if  it  be  possible  for  the  same  man  to  have  dis- 
tinct incommunicable  consciousness  at  differ- 
ent times,  it  is  past  doubt  the  same  man 
would  at  different  times  make  different  persons ; 
which,  we  see,  is  the  sense  of  mankind  in  the  so- 
lemnest  declaration  of  their  opinions  ;  human 
laws  not  punishmg  the  madman  for  the  sober 
man's  actions,  nor  the  sober  man  for  what  the 
mad  man  did,  thereby  making  them  two  per- 
sons :  which  is  somewhat  explained  by  our 
way  of  speaking  in  English,  when  we  say  such 
an  one  is  not  himself,  or  is  beside  himself; 
in  which  phrases  it  is  insinuated,  as  if  thosewho 
now,  or  at  least  first  used  them,  thought  that  self 
was  changed,  the  self-same  person  was  no 
longer  in  that  man."f 


•  Rcui'j  Essays  on  the  InteJlcctual  Powers,  Essay  III. 
chap.  vi. 
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Such  is  the  doctrine  of  a  philosopher,  whos« 
intellcctu;U  excellence  was  un(|uestionably  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  whose  powers  might  be 
considered  as  entitling  him  to  exemption,  at 
least,  from  those  gross  errors  which  far  weak- 
er understandings  are  ca])able  of  discovering, 
if  even  this  humble  relative  privilege  had  not 
been  too  great  for  man.  lie  contends,  that 
our  remembrance  of  having  done  a  certain 
action,  is  not  merely  to  us,  the  rememberers, 
the  evidence  by  which  we  believe  that  we 
were  the  persons  who  did  it,  but  is  the  very 
circumstance  that  makes  us  personally  to  have 
done  it, — a  doctrine,  which,  if  the  word  per- 
son were  to  be  understood  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree in  its  common  acceptation,  would  involve, 
as  has  been  justly  said,  an  absurdity  as  great 
as  if  it  had  been  afiirmed,  that  our  belief  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  actually  made  it  to 
have  been  created. 

/  If  we  could  suppose  INIr  Locke  to  have 
never  thought  on  the  subject  of  personal 
identity,  till  this  strange  doctrine,  and  its 
consequences,  were  stated  to  him  by  another, 
it  may  almost  be  taken  for  gi'anted,  that  he 
w^ould  not  have  failed  instantly  to  discover  its 
absurdity,  as  a  mere  verbal  paradox ;  and, 
yet,  after  much  reflection  on  the  subject,  he 
does  not  perceive  that  very  absurdity,  which 
he  would  have  discovered,  but  for  refiection. 
Such  is  the  strange  nature  of  our  intellectual 
constitution.  The  very  functions,  that,  in 
their  daily  and  hourly  exercise,  save  us  from 
innumenihle  errors,  sometimes  lead  us  into 
errors,  which,  but  for  them,  we  might  have 
avoided.  The  philoso])her  is  like  a  well  arm- 
ed and  practised  waiTior,  who,  in  his  helmet 
and  coat  of  mail,  goes  to  the  combat  with 
surer  means  of  victory  than  the  ill-disciplined 
and  defenceless  moh  around  him,  but  who 
may  yet  sometimes  fall  where  others  would 
have  stood,  unable  to  rise  and  extricate  him- 
self, from  the  incumbrance  of  that  very  ar- 
mour to  which  he  has  owed  the  conquests  of 
many  other  fields. 

\\  hat,  then,  may  we  conceive  to  have  been 
the  nature  of  the  illusion  which  could  lead  a 
mind  like  that  of  Mr  Locke  to  admit,  after 
reflection,  an  absurd  paradox,  and  all  its  absurd 
consequences,  which,  before  reflection,  he 
would  have  rejected? 

It  is  to  be  traced  chiefly,  I  conceive,  to  a 
source  which  is  certainly  the  most  abundant 
source  of  error  in  the  writings  and  silent  re- 
flections of  ijhilosojihers,  especially  of  those 
who  are  giftc^d  with  originality  of  thought, — 
the  ambiguity  of  the  language  which  they  use, 
when  they  retain  a  word  with  one  meaning, 
which  is  generally  understood  in  a  difl'erent 
sense ;  the  common  meaning,  in  the  course 
of  their  speculations,  often  mingling  insensibly 
with  their  own,  and  thus  producing  a  sort  of 
confusion,  which  incapacitates  them  forperc(M  v- 
ing  the  precise  consequences  of  either  of  the 
two.     Mr  Locke  gives  his  own  definition  of 
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the  word  person,  as  comprised  in  the  very 
consciousness  which  he  supposes  to  be  all 
that  is  essential  to  personal  identity ;  or  at 
least  he  speaks  of  consciousness  so  vaguely 
and  indefinitely  as  to  allow  this  meaning  of 
his  defuiitiou  to  be  present  to  his  own  mind, 
as  often  as  he  thought  of  personality.  "  To 
find,"  he  says,  "  wherein  personal  identity  con- 
sists, we  must  consider  'vhat  person  stands 
for ;  which,  I  think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent 
being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can 
consider  itself  as  itself,  the  same  thinking 
thing,  in  ditlerent  times  and  places,  which  it 
does  only  by  that  consciousness  which  is  in- 
separable from  thinking."* 

Having  once  given  this  definition  of  a  per- 
son, there  can  be  no  question  that  personal 
identity,  in  his  sense,  is  wherever  conscious- 
ness is,  and  only  where  consciousness  is.  But 
this  is  true  of  a  person,  only  as  defined  by 
him  ;  and,  if  strictly  analyzed,  means  nothing 
more,  than  that  consciousness  is  wherever 
consciousness  is, — a  doctrine  on  which,  per- 
haps, he  could  not  have  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  give  any  very  long  commentary.  It 
apjjears  more  important,  however,  even  to 
himself,  and  worthy  of  the  long  commentary 
which  he  has  given  it,  because,  in  truth,  he 
cannot  refrain  from  still  keeping,  in  his  own 
mind,  some  obscvje  impression  of  the  more 
common  meaning  of  the  term,  and  extending 
to  a  person,  as  thus  commonly  understood, 
what  is  true  only  of  a  person  as  defined  by 
him.  It  is  as  if  some  whimsical  naturahst 
should  give  a  definition  of  the  word  animal, 
exclusive  of  every  winged  creature,  and  should 
then  think  that  he  was  propounding  a  very 
notable  and  subtle  paradox,  in  affirming  that 
no  animal  is  capable  of  rising  for  a  few  min- 
utes above  the  smface  of  the  earth.  It  would 
be  a  paradox,  otdy  inasmuch  as  it  might  sug- 
gest, to  those  who  heard  it,  a  meaning  difler- 
ent  from  that  of  the  definition;  and,  but  for  this 
misconception,  which  the  author  of  it  himself 
might  share,  would  be  so  insignificant  a  truism 
as  not  to  deserve  even  the  humblest  of  all 
praise,  that  of  amusing  absurdity. 

When,  in  such  cases  as  this,  we  discover 
that  singular  inconsistency,  which  is  to  be 
found  even  in  the  very  excellence  of  every 
thing  that  is  human, — the  perspicacity  which 
sees,  at  an  immeasurable  distance,  in  the  field 
of  inquiry,  what  no  other  eye  has  seen,  and 
which  yet,  in  the  very  objects  which  it  has 
grasped,  is  unable  to  distinguish  what  is  visi- 
ble to  common  eyes,  are  we  to  lament  the  im- 
perfection of  our  mental  constitution  which 
leaves  us  liable  to  such  eiTor?  Or,  as  in 
other  instances,  in  which,  from  our  incapacity 
of  judging  rightly,  we  are  tempted  at  first  to 
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regret  the  present  arrangement  of  things,  are 
we  not  rather  to  rejoice  that  we  are  so  con- 
stituted by  nature?  If  man  had  not  been 
formed  to  err,  ia  the  same  manner  as  he  is 
formed  to  reason  and  to  know,  that  perfect 
system  of  faculties,  which  excluded  error, 
must  have  rendered  his  discernment  too  quick, 
not  to  seize  instantly  innumerable  truths,  the 
gradual  discovery  of  which,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  present  more  limited  faculties,  has  been 
sufficient  to  give  glory  and  happiness  to  whole 
ages  of  philosophical  inquiry.  If,  indeed,  the 
field  had  been  absolutely  boundless,  he  might 
still  have  continued  to  advance,  as  at  present, 
though  with  more  gigantic  step,  and  more 
searching  vision,  and  found  no  termination  to 
his  unlimited  career.  But  the  truths  which 
relate  to  us  physically,  on  this  bounded  scene 
of  things  in  which  we  are  jilaced,  numerous 
as  they  are,  are  still  in  some  measure  finite, 
like  that  scene  itself;  and  the  too  rapid  dis- 
coveries, therefore,  of  a  few  generations,  as 
to  the  most  important  properties  of  things, 
would  have  left  little  more  for  the  generations 
which  were  to  follow,  than  the  dull  and  spirit- 
less task  of  learning  what  others  had  previously 
learned,  or  of  teaching  what  themselves  had 
been  taught. 

Philosophy  is  not  the  mere  passive  posses- 
sion of  knowledge  ;  it  is,  in  a  much  more  im- 
portant respect,  the  active  exercise  of  ac- 
quiring it.  We  may  truly  apply  to  it  what 
Pascal  says  of  the  conduct  of  life  in  general. 
"  We  think,"  says  he,  '•'  that  we  are  seeking 
repose,  and  all  which  we  are  seeking  is  agita- 
tion." In  like  manner,  we  think  that  it  is 
truth  itself  which  we  seek,  when  the  happi- 
ness \vhich  we  are  to  feel  most  strongly,  is  in 
the  mere  search ;  and  all  that  would  be  ne- 
cessary, in  many  cases,  to  make  the  object 
of  it  appear  indifferent,  would  be  to  put  it 
fahly  within  om-  grasp. 


"  Our  hopes,  like  towering  falcons,  aim 

At  objects  in  an  airy  height ; 
But  all  the  pleasure  of  tlic  game 
Is  afar  oft  to  view  the  flight." 


What  little  value  do  we  set  on  discoveries 
that  have  been  long  familiar  to  us,  though 
their  own  essential  value  must  still  continue 
the  same.  Even  on  the  whole  mass  of  know- 
ledge, that  has  been  gradually  antl  slowly 
transmitted  to  us,  we  reflect  with  little  inter- 
est, unless  as  it  may  lead  to  something  yet 
unknown ;  and  the  result  of  a  single  new  ex- 
periment, which  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
mass  to  which  it  is  added,  will  yet  be  suffi- 
cient to  rouse  and  delight  every  philosopher  in 
Europe.  It  is  a  very  shrewd  remark  of  a  French 
writer,  in  reference  to  the  torpor  which  the 
most  zealous  inquirer  feels  as  to  every  thing 
which  he  knows,  and  his  insatiable  avidity  for 
every  thing  which  he  does  not  know,  that  "  if 
Truth  were  fairly  to  show  herself  as  she  is,  all 
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would  be  ruined ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  she 
knows  very  well  of  how  great  importance  it 
is  that  she  sliould  keep  herself  out  of  sight." 

If  we  were  to  acquire,  by  an  unhajipy  fore- 
sight, the  knowledge  which  is  not  yet  ours, 
it  is  very  evident  that  we  must  soon  regard  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  knowledge  which 
we  have  already  acquired.  The  charm  of  no- 
velty, the  delights  of  gratified  curiosity,  would 
not  be  for  us.  The  prey  would  be  at  our 
feet ;  and  it  would  be  vain,  therefore,  to  ex- 
pect that  ardour  of  soul  which  is  kindled  a- 
niid  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  tumults  and 
the  competition  of  the  chase- 

"  If  man  were  omnipotent,  without  being 
God,"  says  Rousseau,  "  he  would  be  a  mi- 
serable creature  :  he  would  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  desiring ;  and  what  privation 
would  be  so  difficult  to  be  borne  !"  It  may  be 
said,  at  least  with  equal  truth,  that  if  man  were 
omniscient,  without  the  other  perfections  of 
the  Divinity,  he  would  be  far  less  happy  than 
at  present.  To  infinite  benevolence,  indeed, 
accompanied  with  infinite  power,  a  corres- 
ponding infinity  of  knowledge  :riust  aiford  the 
highest  of  all  imaginable  gratifications,  by  its 
subservience  to  those  gracious  plans  of  good 
which  are  manifested  in  the  universe,  and 
which,  in  making  known  to  us  the  existence 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  have  made  him  known 
to  us,  as  the  object  of  grateful  love  and  ado- 
ration. Eut  if,  in  other  respects,  we  were  to 
continue  as  at  present, — with  our  erring  pas- 
sions, and  moral  weaknesses  of  every  sort, — 
to  be  doomed  to  have  nothing  to  learn,  would 
be  a  punishment,  not  a  blessing.  In  such  cir- 
cumsttmces,  if  they  were  to  continue  forever, 
the  annihilation  of  our  intellectual  being  would 
not  be  an  evil  so  great  as  the  mere  extinction 
of  our  curiosity,  and  of  all  the  delights  and 
consolations  which  it  affords,  not  merely 
when  we  gratify  it,  but  when  we  are  merely 
seeking  to  gratity  it. 

"  Else  wherefore  bums. 
In  mortal  bosoms,  this  uiiquenehe<l  hope, 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things, 
And  moeks  pf)ssessi(in  I  Wherefore  darts  iJie  mind. 
With  such  resistless  ardour,  to  embrace 
Majestic  forms,  impatient  to  be  free, 
Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils. 
Proud  to  be  daring  i"> — 

"  Wliy  departs  she  wide) 
From  the  dull  track  and  journey  of  her  times. 
To  grasp  the  good  she  knows  not?  In  the  field 
Of  tlungs  which  may  be,  in  the  spacious  field 
Of  science,  potent  arts,  or  dreadful  arms. 
To  raise  up  scenes  in  which  her  own  desires 
Contented  may  repose, — when  things  which  are 
I'all  on  her  temper  like  a  twice-told  tale. "f 

It  is  sufficient  that  we  are  endowed  with 
powers  of  discovery.     Our  gratitude  is  due 


•  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  (first  form  of  thePo*™,) 
b.  I.  V.  l(,r,— 171.  I7.I— 5. 

t Why  departs  the  soul 

W  idc  from  the  track nrif^. 

X  Pleasures  of  Imagination,   (second   fonn   of  the 
Poem,)  b.  i.  v.  213-220. 


to  Heaven  for  the  gift ;  and  the  more  due  fof 
that  gracious  wisdom  which  has  known  how 
to  limit  the  powers  which  it  gave,  so  as  to 
produce  a  gieatcr  result  of  good  by  the  very 
limitation.  Oiu-  prejudices,  which  sometimes 
forbid  reasoning,  and  the  errors,  to  which  our 
imperfect  reasoning  often  leads  us,  we  should 
consider,  when  all  their  remote  relations  are 
taken  into  account,  as  indirect  sources  of  hap- 
piness ,•  and  though  we  may  wish,  and  justly 
wish,  to  analyze  them,  and  to  rise  above  their 
influence, — for,  without  this  exertion,  and 
consequent  feeling  of  progress,  on  our  part, 
they  would  be  evil  rather  than  good, — we 
must  not  forget,  that  it  is  to  them  we  owe 
the  luxiu-y,  which  the  immediate  analysis  af- 
fords, and  the  acquisition  of  the  innumerable 
truths,  w'hich  the  prevalence  of  these  errors, 
in  past  ages,  has  left  to  be  discovered  by  the 
ages  which  succeed. 

In  this,  and  in  every  thing  which  relates  to 
man.  Nature  has  had  in  view,  not  the  indi\'i- 
dual  or  the  single  generation  only,  but  the 
permanent  race.  She  has,  therefore,  not  ex- 
hausted her  bounty  on  any  one  period  of  the 
long  succession ;  but,  by  a  provision,  which 
makes  oiu:  \'ery  weakness  instrumental  to  her 
goodness,  she  has  given  to  all,  that  distant 
and  ever  brightening  hope,  which,  till  we  ar- 
rive at  our  glorious  destination. 


"  Leads  from  goal  to  goal, 

pens  still,  and  opens  on  the  soul.* 


And  opens 

With  enough  of  mentid  vigour  to  advance  still 
farther  in  the  tracks  of  science  that  are  already 
formed,  and  to  point  out  new  tracks  to  those 
who  are  to  follo\\',  we  have  enough  of  weakness 
to  prevent  us  from  exploring  and  exhausting, 
what  is  to  occupy,  in  the  same  happy  search,  the 
millions  of  millions  that  are  to  succeed  us. 
Truth  itself,  indeed,  will  always  be  progres- 
sive ;  but  there  w  ill  still,  at  every  stage  of  the 
progress,  be  something  to  discover,  and  atnm- 
dance  to  confute.  "  In  2-t,000  years,"  to 
borrow  the  prediction  of  a  very  skilful  pro- 
phet,— "  In  21,000  years,  there  will  arise 
philosophers,  who  will  boast  that  they  are  de- 
stroying the  errors  which  have  been  reigning 
in  the  world  for  .30,000  ycais  past ;  and  there 
will  be  people  who  will  believe,  that  they 
are  t/icn  only  just  beginning  to  open  their 
eyes." 

In  these  remarks,  on  the  nature  of  our 
varied  consciousness,  and  on  the  unity  and 
identity  of  the  mind  in  all  its  varieties, — we 
have  considered  the  mental  phenomena  in 
their  general  aspect.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider them  as  arranged  in  kindred  classes, — • 
or  rather  to  attempt  the  diffieidt  task  of  the 
classification  itself. 

To  this  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Leo 
tiue. 
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LECTURE  XVI. 

ox  THE  CLASSII  ICATION  OI'  THE  PHENOMENA 
OF  JIINU. 


After  considering  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Mind  in  general,   we  are  now  to  proceed  to 
consider  them  in  the  sejiarate  classes  in  which 
they  may  be  arranged.   The  phenomena  them- 
selves,  indeed,   are   almost   infinite,   and  it 
might  seem,  on  first  reflection,  a  very  hope- 
less task  to  attemjjt  to  reduce,  under  a  few 
heads,  the  innumerable  feelings  which  diver- 
sify almost  every  moment  of  our  life.     But 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  won- 
ders which  classification   has  performed,    in 
the  other  sciences,  the  task,  difficult  as  it  is, 
will  still  seem  not  absolutely  hopeless  ;  though, 
in   one    respect,    its   difficulty  will  be  more 
highly  estimated  by  them  than  by  others  ; — 
since  they  only,  who  know  the  advantage  of 
the  fixed  and  definite  nature  of  the  objects  of 
classification,  in  other  sciences,  can  feel,  how 
much  greater  the  obstacles  must  be,  to  any 
accurate  arrangement,  in  a  science,  of  which 
the  objects  are  indefinite  and  complex,  inca- 
pable of  being  fixed  for  a  moment  in  the  same 
state,   and  destroyed  by  the   verj'  effort   to 
grasp  them.     But,  in  this,  as  in  other  instan- 
ces, in  which  Nature  has  given  us  difficulties 
with  which  to  cope,  she  has  not  left  us  to  be 
■wholly  overcome ;  or  if  we  must  yield,   she 
has  at  least  armed  us  for  so  vigorous  a  strug- 
gle that  we  gain  additional  intellectual  strength 
even  in  being  vanquished.     "  Studiorum  sa- 
lutarium,  etiam  citra  effectum,  salutaris  trac- 
tatio  est."     If  she  has  placed  us  in  a  labyrinth, 
she  has  at  the  same  time  furnished  us  with  a 
clue,  which  may  guide  us,  not  indeed  through 
all  its  dark  and  intricate  windings,  but  through 
those  broad  paths  which  conduct  us  into  day. 
The  single  power  by  which  we  discover  re- 
semblance or  relation  in  general,  is  a  sufficient 
aid  to  us,  in  the  perplexity  and  confusion  of 
our  first  attempts  at  arrangement.     It  begins, 
by  converting  thousands^  and  more  than  thou- 
sands, into  one  ;  and,  reducing,  in  the  same 
maimer,  the  numbers  thus  formed,  it  arrives 
ht  last  at   the    few  distinctive  characters  of 
those  great  comprehensive  tribes,  on  which 
it  ceases  to  operate,  because  there  is  nothing 
left  to  oppress  the  memory  or  the  understand- 
ing.    If  there  had  been  no  such  science  as 
chymistrj-,  who  could  have  ventured  to  suppose 
that  the  innumerable  bodies,  animate  and  in- 
animate, on  the  sm-face  of  our  globe,  and  all, 
which  we  have  been  able  to  explore  in  the 
veiy  depths  of  the  earth  itself,  are  reducible, 
and  even  in  the  imperfect  state  of  the  science, 
have  been  already  reduced,  to  a  few  simple 


I  elements  ?  The  science  of  mind,  as  it  is  a 
I  science  of  analysis,  I  have  more  than  once 
compared  to  chymistrj-,  and  pointed  out  to 
you,  and  illustrated  its  various  circumstances 
of  resemblance.  In  this,  too,  we  may  hope 
the  analogy  will  hold, — that,  as  the  innumer- 
able aggi'egates,  in  the  one  science,  have  been 
reduced  and  simphfied,  the  innumerable  com- 
plex feelings  in  the  other  will  admit  of  a  cor- 
responding reduction  and  simplification. 

The  classes  which  we  form,  in  the  mental 
as  well  as  in  the  material  universe,  depend,  as 
you  cannot  but  know,   on  certain  relations 
which  we  discover  in  the  ])henomena  ;  and  the 
relations  according  to  which  objects  may  be 
arranged,  are   of  course  various,  as  they  are 
considered  by  different  individuals  in  ditlerent 
points  of  view.      Some  of  these  relations  pre- 
sent themselves  immediately,  as  if  to  our  very 
glance  ;  others  are  discoverable  only  after  at- 
tentive  reflection ; — and  though  the  former, 
merely  as  presenting  themselves  more  readily, 
may  seem,  on   that    account,    better    suited 
for  the  general  purpose  of  arrangement,  it  is 
not  the  less  true  that  the  classification,  which 
approaches  nearest  to  perfection,  is  far  from 
being  always  that  which  is  founded  on  rela- 
tions, that  seem,  at  first  sight,  the  most  ob- 
vious.      The  rudest  wanderer  in   the  fields 
may  imagine,  that  the  profusion  of  blossoms 
around  him, — in  the  greater  number  of  which 
he  is  able,  himself,  to  discover  many  striking 
resemblances, — may  be    reduced    into    some 
order  of  arrangement.  But  he  would  be  little 
aware,  that  the  principle,  according  to  which 
they  are  now  universally  classed,  has  relation, 
not  to  the  parts  which  appear  to  him  to  con- 
stitute the  whole  flower,  but  to  some  small 
part  of  the  blossom,  which  he  does  not  per- 
ceive at  the  distiince  at  which  he  passes  it, 
and  which  scarcely  attracts  his  eye  when  he 
plucks  it  from  the  stem. 

To  our  mental  classifications  the  remaik  is 
equally  applicable.  In  these,  too,  the  most 
obvious  distinctions  are  not  always  those 
which  answer  best  the  purposes  of  systematic 
arrangement.  The  phenomena  of  the  mind 
are  only  the  mind  itself  existing  in  certain 
states ;  and,  as  many  of  these  states  are  in 
their  nature  agreeable,  and  others  disagi-ee- 
able,  this  difference,  which  is  to  the  sentient 
being  himself  the  most  important  of  all  dif- 
ferences, may  be  supposed  to  afibrd  the  most 
obvious  principle  of  classification.  What  is 
pleasant,  what  is  painful,  are  perhaps  the  first 
classes,  which  the  infant  has  formed  long  be- 
fore he  is  capable  of  distinguishing  them  by  a 
name  ;  and  the  very  imbecility  of  idiotism  it- 
self, to  which  nothing  is  true  or  false,  or  right 
or  wrong, — and  to  which  there  is  no  futm'e 
beyond  the  succeeding  moment, — is  yet  capa- 
ble of  making  this  primary  distinction,  and  of 
regulating,  according  to  it,  its  momentary  de- 
sires. 
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"  The  love  of  pleasure  is  man's  eldest  born, 
Born  in  his  erallle,  living  to  his  tomb. 
Wisdom, — her  Vimni-er  sister,  though  more  grave. 
Was  meant  to  minister,  not  to  dethrone  • 
Imperial  Pleasure,  queen  of  human  heaits."t 


The  distribution,  which  we  should  be  inclined 
to  make,  of  our  mental  phenomena,  according 
to  this  obvious  princii)lc,  would  be  into  those 
which  are  pleading,  those  which  are  painful, 
and  those  which  are  neither  painful  nor  pleas- 
ing. But,  however  obvious  this  first  distinc- 
tion may  seem,  as  a  princii)le  of  arrangement, 
the  circumstances,  on  which  the  diflerences 
depend,  are  so  very  indefinite,  that  the  dis- 
tinction,— though  it  may  be  useful  to  have  it 
in  view,  in  its  most  striking  and  permanent 
cases, — cannot  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  any 
regular  system.  To  take  the  mere  pleasures 
and  pains  of  sense,  for  example, — to  what 
intelligible  division  could  we  reduce  these, 
which  are  not  merely  fugitive  in  themselves, 
but  vary,  from  pain  to  pleasure,  and  from  plea- 
sure to  pain,  with  a  change  of  their  external 
objects  so  slight  often  as  to  be  scarcely  iip- 
preciable,  and  in  many  cases,  even  when  the 
external  objects  have  continued  exactly  the 
same?  How  small,  and  how  variable  a 
boimdary  separates  the  warmth  which  is 
pleasing  from  the  heat  which  pains  !  A  cer- 
tain quantity  of  hght  is  grateful  to  the  eye. 
Increase  it ; — it  becomes,  not  indifferent, — 
though  that  would  be  a  less  change, — but  ab- 
solutely painful ;  and,  if  the  eye  be  inflamed, 
even  the  small  quantity  of  light, — which  was 
agreeable  before  and  which  seemed,  there- 
fore, to  admit  of  being  very  safely  classed 
among  the  sources  of  pleasiu-e, — is  now  con- 
verted into  a  source  of  agony.  Since  it  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  fix  the  limits  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  and  every  aflection  or  state  of 
mind,  agreeable,  disagreeable,  or  indifferent, 
may,  by  a  very  trifling  change  of  circumstiince, 
be  converted  into  an  opposite  state,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  any  division,  founded  on  this  vague 
and  transient  distinction,  must  peqjlex  and 
mislead  us,  in  our  attempts  to  systematize 
the  almost  infinite  diversities  of  thought  and 
feeling,  rather  than  give  us  any  aid  in  the  ar- 
rangement. 

The  great  leading  division  of  the  mental 
phenomena  which  has  met  with  most  general 
adoj)tion  by  philosophers,  is  into  tiiose  which 
belong  to  the  understanding  and  those  which 
belong  to  the  will ; — a  (Uvision  which  is  very 
ancient,  but,  though  sanctioned  by  the  appro- 
bation of  many  ages,  very  illogical ;  since  the 
will,  which,  in  this  division,  is  nominally  op- 
posed to  the  intellect,  is  so  far  from  being  op- 
posed to  it  in  reality,  that,  even  by  the  assert- 
ters  of  its  diversity,  it  is  considered  as  excrci- 


•  Instcadof  "  not  todcthronc,"  the  original  has  "  and 
not  to  inar." 

t  Night  ThoughU,  viii.  5U.>— oD3 


sing,  in  the  intellectual  department,  an  empire 
almost  as  wide  as  in  the  department  allotted 
to  itself.  ^^  e  reason,  and  plan,  and  invent,  at 
least  as  voluntarily, — iis  we  esteem,  or  hate 
or  hope,  or  fear.  How  many  emotions  are 
there  too,  which  cannot,  without  absolute  tor- 
ture, be  forced  into  either  division  !  To  take 
only  a  few  instances,  out  of  many, — to  what 
class  are  we  to  reduce  grief,  joy,  athniration, 
astonishment,  which  certainly  are  not  pheno- 
mena of  the  mere  understanding,  and  which, 
— though  they  may  lead  indirectly  to  desires 
or  volitions, — have  nothing,  in  themselves,  that 
is  voluntary,  or  that  can  be  considered  as  in 
any  peculiar  degree  connected  with  the  will. 
The  division  of  the  mental  phenomena  into 
those  which  belong  to  the  understanding,  and 
those  which  belong  to  the  will,  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  as  faulty  as  would  be  the  division 
of  animals  into  those  which  have  legs  and  those 
Avhich  have  wings ;  since  the  same  animals 
might  have  both  legs  and  wings,  and  since 
whole  tribes  of  animals  have  neither  one  nor 
the  other. 

Another  division  of  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  similar  to  the  former,  and  of  equal  an- 
tiquity, since  it  corresponds  with  the  very  an- 
cient division  of  philosophy  into  the  contem- 
plative and  the  active,  is  into  those  which  be- 
longto  the  intellectual  powers  and  those  which 
belong  to  the  active  powers.  "  Philosophiaet 
contemplativa  est  et  activa ;  spectat  simulque 
agit."  I  must  confess,  however,  that  this  di- 
vision of  the  mental  phenomena,  as  referable 
to  the  intellectual  and  the  active  powers  of  the 
mind,  though  it  has  the  sanction  of  ver}-  emi- 
nent names,  ajjpears  to  me  to  be  faulty,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  which,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  considered  almost  as  repre- 
senting, under  a  change  of  name-  Its  parts 
are  not  opposed  to  each  other,  and  it  does  not 
include  all  the  phenomena  which  it  should  in- 
clude. Is  mere  grief,  for  example,  or  mere 
astonishment,  to  be  referred  to  our  intellec- 
i  tual  or  to  our  active  powers  ?  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  faculties  which  they  may  or  may  not 
call  into  action  ;  but  of  the  feelings  themselves 
as  present  phenomena  or  states  of  the  mind. 
And,  in  whatsoever  manner  we  may  define 
the  term  active,  is  the  mind  more  active, 
when  it  merely  desires  good,  and  fears  evil, 
when  it  looks  with  esteem  on  virtue,  and 
with  indignation,  or  disgust  and  contempt, 
on  vice,  than  when  it  pursues  a  eontiimed 
train  of  reasoning,  or  fancy,  or  historical  in- 
vestigation?— when,  with  Newton,  it  lays 
down  the  laws  of  planetary  motion,  and  cal- 
culates in  what  exiict  point  of  the  heavens 
any  one  of  the  orbs,  which  move  within  the 
immense  range  of  our  solar  system,  will  be 
foimd  to  have  its  place  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment, one  thousand  years  hereafter ;  when, 
with  Shakespeare,  it  wanders  bcyontl  the 
universe  itself,  calling  races  of  beings  into  ex- 
istence, which  nature  never  knew,  but  which 
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nature  mlglit  almost  own — or  when,  with 
Tacitus,  it  enrols  slowly,  yciir  after  year,  that 
dreadful  reality  of  crimes  and  sufferings, 
which  even  dramatic  hoiTor,  in  all  its  license 
of  wild  imagination,  can  scarcely  reach, — the 
long  unvarying  catalogue  of  tjTants, — and  ex- 
ecutioners,— and  victims,  that  return  thanks 
to  the  gods  and  die, — and  accusers  rich  with 
their  blood,  and  more  mighty,  as  more  widely 
hated,  amid  the  multitudes  of  prostrate  slaves 
still  looking  whether  there  may  not  j-et  have 
escaped  some  lingering  virtue,  which  it  may 
be  a  merit  to  destro}-,  and  having  scarcely 
leisure  to  feel  even  the  agonies  of  remorse  in 
the  contiimed  sense  of  the  precariousness  of 
their  own  gloomy  existence  ?  When  it  thus 
records  the  warning  lessons  of  the  past,  or  ex- 
patiates in  fields,  which  itself  creates,  of  fairy 
beauty  or  sublimity,  or  comprehends  whole 
moving  worlds  within  its  glance,  and  calcu- 
lates and  measures  infinitude — the  mind  is 
surely  active,  or  there  arc  no  moments  in 
which  it  is  so.  So  little,  indeed,  are  the  in- 
tellectual powers  opposed  to  the  active,  that 
it  is  only  when  some  intellectual  energy  co- 
exists with  desire,  that  the  mind  is  said  to  be 
active,  even  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  analytical  inquiries,  or  to  refinements  of 
metaphysical  nomenclature.  The  love  of 
power,  or  the  love  of  glory,  when  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  intellectual  exertion,  may,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  be  as 
passive  as  tranquillity  itself.  The  passion  is 
active  only  when,  with  intellectual  action,  it 
compares  means  with  ends,  and  different 
means  with  each  other,  and  deliberates,  and 
resolves,  and  executes.  Chain  some  revolu- 
tionary usurper  to  the  floor  of  a  dungeon,  his 
ambition  may  be  active  still,  because  he  may 
still  be  intellectually  busy  in  planning  means 
of  deliverance  and  vengeance  ;  and,  on  his  bed 
of  straw,  may  conquer  half  the  world.  But, 
if  we  could  fetter  his  reason  and  fancy,  as  we 
can  fetter  his  limbs,  what  activity  would  re- 
main, though  he  were  still  to  feel  that  mere 
desire  of  power  or  glory,  which,  though  usu- 
ally followed  by  intellectual  exertions,  is  it- 
self, as  prior  to  these  exertions,  all  that  con- 
stitutes ambition  as  a  passion  ?  There  would 
indeed  still  be,  in  his  mind,  the  awful  ele- 
ments of  that  force  which  bursts  upon  the 
world  with  conflagration  and  destruction  ;  but 
though  there  would  be  the  thunder,  it  would 
be  the  thunder  sleeping  in  its  cloud.  To 
will,  is  to  act  with  desire  ;  and,  imless  in  the 
production  of  mere  muscular  motion,  it  is  only 
intellectually  that  we  can  act.  To  class  the 
active  powers,  therefore,  as  distinct  from  the 
intellectual,  is  to  class  them,  <is  opposed  to 
that,  without  which,  as  active  powers,  they 
cannot  even  exist. 

It  may  certainly  be  contended,  that,  though 
the  mental  phenomena,  usually  ranked  under 
this  head,  aie  not  immediately  connected  with 
action,  they  may  yet  deserve  this  generic  dis- 


tinction, as  leading  to  action,  indirectly, — and, 
if  they  led,  in  any  peculiar  sense,  to  action, 
however  indirectly,  the  claim  might  be  allow- 
ed. But,  even  with  this  limited  meaning, 
it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  distinction  as- 
serted for  them.  In  what  sense,  for  exam- 
ple, can  it  be  said,  that  grief  and  joy,  which 
surely  are  not  to  be  classed  under  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  the  mind,  lead  to  action 
even  indirectly,  more  than  any  other  feelings, 
or  states,  in  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  ex- 
isting ?  We  may,  indeed,  act  when  we  are 
joyful  or  sorrowful,  as  we  may  act  when  we 
perceive  a  present  object,  or  remember  the 
past ;  but  we  may  also  remain  at  rest,  and 
remain  equally  at  rest  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  Our  intellectual  energies,  in- 
deed, even  in  this  sense,  as  indirectly  lead- 
ing to  action,  are,  in  most  cases,  far  more 
acti\'e  than  sorrow,  even  in  its  very  excess 
of  agony  and  despair ;  and  in  those  cases 
in  which  sorrow  does  truly  lead  to  action, 
as  when  we  strive  to  remedy  the  jiast,  the 
mere  regret  which  constitutes  the  sorrow 
is  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  conduct 
which  we  pursue,  as  the  intellectual  states  of 
mind  that  intervened — the  successive  judg- 
ments, by  which  we  have  compared  projects 
with  projects,  and  chosen  at  last  the  plan, 
which,  in  relation  to  the  object  in  \'iew,  has 
seemed  to  us,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  ex- 
pedient. 

If,  then,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mental  phenomena,  as  belonging 
to  two  classes  of  powers,  the  intellectual  and  the 
active,  be  at  once  incomplete,  and  not  accu- 
rate, even  to  the  extent  to  which  it  reaches, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  try,  at  least,  some 
other  division,  even  though  there  should  not 
be  any  very  great  hope  of  success.  Though 
we  should  fail  in  our  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  more  precise  and  comprehensive  prin- 
ciple of  arrangement,  there  is  always  some 
advantage  gained,  by  viewing  objects,  accor- 
ding to  new  circumstances  of  agreement  or 
analog}'.  We  see,  in  this  case,  what  had  long 
passed  before  us  unobserved,  while  we  were 
accustomed  only  to  the  order  and  nomencla- 
ture of  a  former  method  ;  for,  when  the  mind 
has  been  habituated  to  certain  classifications, 
it  is  apt,  in  considering  objects,  to  give  its  at- 
tention only  to  those  properties  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  classification,  and  to  overlook, 
or  at  least  comparatively  to  neglect,  other 
properties  equally  important  and  essential  to 
the  very  nature  of  the  separate  substances 
that  are  classed,  but  not  included  in  the  sys- 
tem as  characters  of  generic  resemblance. 
The  indi\idual  object,  indeed,  when  its  place 
in  any  system  has  been  long  fixed  and  fami- 
liar to  us,  is  probably  conceived  by  us  less  as 
an  individual,  than  as  one  of  a  class  of  indi- 
\'iduals  that  agree  in  certain  respects,  and  the 
frequent  consideration  of  it,  as  one  of  a  class, 
must   fix  the  peculiar   relations  of  the  class 
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more  stronirly  in  the  mind,  ami  weaken  pro- 
portionally the  impression  of  every  other  (pia- 
lity  that  is  not  so  inehideil.  A  new  elassi- 
fieation,  therefore,  whieh  includes,  in  its  ,i,'e- 
neric  characters,  those  ne^'lectedcjiialities,  will, 
of  course,  draw  to  them  attention  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  ohrained  ;  and, 
the  more  various  the  views  are,  \\hich  've 
take  of  the  objects  of  any  science,  the  juster 
cor.sequently,  because  the  more  equal,  will  be 
the  estimate  which  we  form  of  them.  So 
truly  is  this  the  c;use,  that  I  am  convinced 
that  no  one  has  ever  read  over  the  mere  terms 
of  a  new  division,  in  a  science,  however  fa- 
miliar the  science  may  have  been  to  him, 
without  leaniinj;  more  than  this  new  division 
itself,  without  bein^  struck  with  some  pro- 
perty or  relation,  the  importance  of  which  he 
now  perceives  most  clearly,  and  which  he  is 
quite  astonisheil  that  he  should  have  overlook- 
ed so  long  before. 

I  surely  need  not  warn  you,  after  the  ob- 
ser\'ations  which  I  made  in  my  Introductory 
Lectures,  on  the  Laws  and  Objects  of  Physi- 
cal Inquiry  in  Genend,  that  every  classifica- 
tion has  reference  only  to  our  mode  of  con- 
sidering objects;  and  that,  amid  all  the  va- 
rieties of  systems  w  hich  our  love  of  novelty 
and  our  love  of  distinction,  or  our  pure  love  of 
truth  and  order  may  introduce,  the  ])licnomeiia 
themselves,  whether  accurately  or  inaccurate- 
ly classed,  contiiuie  unaltered.      The  mind  is 
formed  susceptible  of  certain  affections.  These 
states  or  affections,  we  may  generalize  more 
or   less  ;    and,  according   tt)  our  generaliza- 
tion, may  give  them  more  or  fewer  names. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  our  vo- 
cabulary,  the   mind   itself, — as  independent 
of  these  transient  designations  as   He   who 
fixed  its  constitution, — still  continues  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  unaltered  susceptibilities  which 
it  originally  received  ;  as  the  (lowers,  which 
the   same  divine   Author  formed,   spring  up 
in   the   same   manner,   observing   the   same 
seasons,  and  spreading  to  the  sun  the  same 
foliage  and  blossoms,  whatever  be  the  system 
and  the    corresponding  nomenclature  accor- 
ding to  which  botanists  may  have  agreed  to 
rank  and  name  their  tribes.     The  great  Pre- 
server of  nature  has  not  trusted  us  with  the 
dangerous  power  of  altering  a  single  physical 
law  which    He    has  established,  though   He 
has  given  us  unlimited  power  over  the  lan- 
guage which  is  of  our  own  creation.      It  is 
still  will  us,  as  it  was  with  oiu-  common  sire 
in  the  original  birthplace  of  our  race.     The 
Almighty  presents  to  us  all  the  objects  that 
surround  us,  wherever  we  turn  our  view  ;  but 
He  presents  them  to  us  only  that  we  may 
give  them  names.     Their  powers  and  suscep- 
tibilities they  already  possess,  and  we  cannot 
alter   these,   even  as  they  exist  in  a  single 
atom. 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  absurd,  even  to  sup- 
pose, that  we  should  think  ourselves  able  to 


change,  by  a  few  gcneiic  words,  the  properties 
of  the   substances   which   we  have   classed  ; 
and  if  the  question  were  i)ut  to  us,  as  to  this 
effect  of  our  languiige  in  any  jiarticular  c;ise, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  should  answer 
in   the   negative,   and  express  astonishment 
that  such  a  question  should  have  been  put. 
But  the  illusion  is  not  the  less  certain,  because 
we  are  not  aware  of  its  influence  ;  and  indeed 
it  could  no  longer  be  an  illusion,  if  we  were 
completely  aware  of  it.    It  requires,  however, 
only  a  very  little  reflection  on  what  has  passed 
in  our  own  minds,  to  discover,  that  when  we 
have  given  a  name  to  any  quality,  that  quality 
acquires  immediately,   in  our  imagination,  a 
comparative  importance,   very  different  from 
what  it  had  before ;  and  though  nature  in  it- 
self be  truly  unchanged,  it  is,  ever  after,  rela- 
tively to  our  conception,  different.     A  differ- 
ence of  words  is,  in  this  case,  more  than  a 
^ere    verbal    difference.     Though  it  be  not 
the  expression  of  a  difference  of  doctrine,  it 
very  speedily  becomes  so.     Hence  it  is,  that 
the  same  warfare,  which  the  rivalries  of  indivi- 
dual ambition,  ortheopposite  interests,  or  sup- 
poscdopposite  interests,  of  nations  have  produ- 
cedinthegreattheatreof  civil  history,  have  been 
produced,  in  the  small  but  tumultuous  field 
of  science,  by  the  supposed  incompatibility  of 
a    few  abstract    terms  ;  and,   indccfi,  as  has 
been    tnily  said,    the    sects    of  ])hilosophcrs 
have  combated,    with  more  persevering  vio- 
lence, to  settle  what  they  mean  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world,  than  all  the  conquerors 
of  the  worhl  have  done  to  render  themselves 
its  masters. 

Still  less,  I  trust,  is  it  necessary  to  repeat 
tlie  warning  already  so  often  re])oated,  that 
you  are  not  to  conceive  that  any  classification 
of  the  states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  re- 
ferable to  certain  powers  or  susceptibilities, 
makes  these  powers  any  thing  ditlerent  and 
separate  from  the  mind  itself,  as  originally  and 
essentially  susceptible  of  the  various  modifi- 
cations, of  which  these  powers  are  only  a 
shorter  name.  And  yet  what  iimumerable 
controversies  in  philosophy  have  arisen,  and 
are  still  frequently  arising,  from  this  very  mis- 
take, strange  and  absurd  as  the  mistake  may 
seem.  No  sooner,  for  example,  were  certain 
affections  of  the  mind  classed  together,  as  be- 
longing to  the  will,  and  certain  others,  as  be- 
longing to  the  understanding, — that  is  to  say, 
no  sooner  was  the  mind,  existing  in  certain 
states,  denominated  the  understanding,  and  in 
certain  other  states  denominated  the  will, — 
than  the  understanding  and  the  will  ceased  to 
be  considered  as  the  same  individual  sub- 
stimce,  and  became  immediately,  as  it  were, 
two  opposite  and  contending  powers,  in  the 
empire  of  mind,  as  distinct  as  any  two  so- 
vereigns, with  their  separate  nations  under 
their  control ;  and  it  became  an  object  of  as 
fierce  content:  Jn  to  determine,  whether  cer- 
tain affections  if  the  mind  belonged  to  the  un- 
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derstanding,  or  to  the  will,  as  in  the  manage- 1 
ment  of  political  affairs,  to  determine,  whe-  1 
ther  a  disputed  province  belonged  to  one  po-  | 
tentate,  or  to  another.     Every  new  division 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  indeed,  converted 
each  faculty  into  a  little  independent  mind, —  I 
as  if  the  original  mind  were  like  that  wonder-  , 
ful  animal,  of  which  naturalists  tell  us,  that 
may  he  cut  into  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
parts,  each  of  which  becomes  a  polj-pus,  as 
perfect  as  that  from  which  it  was  separated.  , 
The  only  difference  is,  that  those  who  make 
us  acquainted  with  this  wonderful  property  of 
the  poh^pus,  acknowledge  the  divisibility  of  the 
parent  animal ;  while  those,  who  assert  the 
spiritual  multiplicity,  are  at  the  same  time  as- 
sertors  of  the  absolute  indivisibihty  of  that 
which  they  divide. 

After  these  warnings,  then,  which,  I  trust, 
have  been  almost  superfluous,  let  us  now  en- 
deavour to  form  some  classification  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  without  considering,  whe- 
ther our  an~dngement  be  similar  or  dissimilar 
to  that  of  others.  In  short,  let  us  forget,  as 
much  as  possible,  that  any  prior  arrangements 
have  been  made,  and  think  of  the  phenomena 
only.  It  would,  indeed,  require  more  than 
human  vision  to  comprehend  all  these  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind,  in  our  gaze,  at  once, — 


"  To  survey. 
Stretch'd  out  beneath  us,  a!l  the  marj-  tracts 
Of  passion  and  opinion, — like  a  waste 
Of  sands,  and  flower\'  larnis,  and  tangling  woods, 
AVhere  mortals  roam  bewilder"d."* 


But  there  is  a  mode  of  bringing  all  this  mul- 
titude of  objects  within  the  sphere  of  our  nar- 
row sight,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  expanse 
of  landscape,  over  which  the  eye  would  be  long 
in  wandering, — the  plains,  and  hills,  and  woods, 
and  waterfalls, — may  be  brought  by  human  art 
within  the  compass  of  a  mirror,  far  less  than 
the  smallest  of  the  innumerable  objects  which 
it  represents. 

The  process  of  gradual  generalization,  by 
which  this  reduction  is  performed,  I  have  al- 
ready explained  to  you.  Let  us  now  proceed 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 

All  the  feeUngs  and  thoughts  of  the  mind, 
I  have  already  frequently  repeated,  are  only 
the  mind  itself  existing  in  certain  states.  To 
these  successive  states  our  knowledge  of  the 
mind,  and  consequently  our  arrangements, 
which  can  comprehend  only  what  we  know, 
are  necessarily  hmited.  With  this  simple  word 
state,  I  use  the  phrase  affection  of  mind  as 
sjTionymous,  to  express  the  momentary  feel- 
ing, whatever  it  may  be, — with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  word  affection  seems  to  me 
better  suited  for  ex'pressing  that  momentary 
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feeling,  when  considered  as  an  effect, — the 
feeling  itself  as  a  state  of.  the  mind,  and  the 
relation  which  any  particular  state  of  mind  may 
bear  to  the  preceding  circumstances,  whatever 
they  may  be,  that  have  induced  it. 

Our  states  of  mind,  however,  or  our  affec- 
tions of  mind,  are  the  simplest  terms  which  I 
can  use  for  ex'pressing  the  whole  series  oi 
phenomena  of  the  mind  in  all  their  diversity, 
as  existing  phenomena,  without  any  mixture 
of  hj'pothesis  as  to  the  particular  mode  in 
which  the  successive  changes  may  be  supposed 
to  arise. 

When  we  consider,  then,  the  various  states 
or  affections  of  the  mind,  which  form  this  series, 
one  circumstance  of  difference  must  strike  us, 
that  some  of  them  arise  immediately,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  external  objects, 
— and  some,  as  immediately,  in  consequence 
of  certain  preceding  affections  of  the  mind  it- 
self. The  one  set,  therefore,  are  ob\'iously 
the  result  of  the  laws  both  of  matter  and  of 
mind, — implying,  in  external  objects,  a  power 
of  affecting  the  mind,  as  well  as,  in  the  mind, 
a  susceptibility  of  being  affected  by  them. 
The  other  set  result  from  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  mind  itself,  which  has  been  formed  by 
its  divine  Author  to  exist  in  certain  states, 
and  to  exist  in  these  in  a  certain  relative  order 
of  succession.  The  affections  of  the  one 
class  arise,  because  some  external  object  is 
present ; — the  affections  of  the  other  class 
arise,  because  some  prcNnous  change  in  the 
states  of  the  mind  has  taken  place. 

To  illustrate  this  distinction  by  example. 
Let  us  suppose  ourselves,  in  walking  across  a 
lawn,  to  turn  our  eyes  to  a  particular  point, 
and  to  perceive  there  an  oak.  That  is  to  say, 
the  presence  of  the  oak,  or  rather  of  the  light 
reflected  from  it,  occasions  a  certain  new  state 
of  the  mind,  which  we  call  a  sensation  ot 
\'ision, — an  affection  which  belongs  to  the 
mind  alone,  indeed,  but  of  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  mind,  of  it- 
self, without  the  jjresence  of  light,  would  not 
have  been  the  subject.  The  peculiar  sensa- 
tion, therefore,  is  the  result  of  the  presence 
of  the  light  reflected  from  the  oak ;  and  we 
perceive  it,  because  the  mind  is  capable  of 
being  affected  by  external  things.  But  this 
affection  of  the  mind,  which  has  an  external 
object  for  its  immediate  cause,  is  not  the  only 
mental  change  which  takes  place.  Other 
changes  succeed  it,  without  any  other  exter- 
nal impression.  We  compare  the  oak  with 
some  other  tree  which  we  have  seen  before, 
and  we  are  struck  with  its  superior  magni- 
ficence and  beauty ; — we  imagine  how  some 
scene  more  familiar  to  us  would  appear,  if 
it  were  adorned  with  this  tree,  and  how  the 
scene  before  us  would  appear,  if  it  were 
stripped  of  it ; — we  think  of  the  number  of 
years,  which  must  have  passed,  since  the  oak 
was  an  acorn  ; — and  we  moralize,  perhaps,  on 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
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little  historj'  of  oursolvps  and  our  friends,  and, 
still  more,  on  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms, — 
and  the  birth  and  decay  of  a  whole  pencration 
of  mankind, — while  it  has  been  silently  and 
regularly  advancing  to  maturity,  through  the 
sunshine  and  the  storm.  Of  all  the  variety 
of  states  of  the  mind,  which  these  processes 
of  thought  involve,  the  only  one  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  an  external  object  as  its  direct 
cause,  is  the  primary  percci)tion  of  the  oak  : 
the  rest  have  been  the  result,  not  immediately 
of  any  thing  external,  but  of  jjreceding  states 
of  the  mind  ; — that  particular  mental  state, 
which  constituted  the  jjcrception  of  the  oak, 
being  followed  immediately  by  that  dilTerent 
state  which  constituted  the  remembrance  of 
some  tree  observed  before,  and  this  by  that 
different  state  which  constituted  the  compari- 
son of  the  two ;  and  so  successively,  through 
all  the  different  processes  of  thought  enumer- 
ated. The  mind,  indeed,  could  not,  without 
the  presence  of  the  oak, — that  is  to  say, 
without  the  presence  of  the  light  which  the 
oak  reflects, — have  existed  in  the  state  which 
constituted  the  perception  of  the  oak.  But 
as  little  could  any  external  object,  without  this 
primary  mental  affection,  have  produced,  im- 
mediately, any  of  those  other  states  of  the  mind 
which  followed  the  perception.  There  is, 
thus,  one  obvious  distinction  of  the  mental 
phenomena ;  as,  in  relation  to  their  causes 
»!Xtcrnal  or  internal ;  and,  whatever  other 
terms  of  subdivision  it  may  bi,'  necessary  to 
employ,  we  have,  at  Iciist,  one  boundary,  and 
Know  what  it  is  we  mean,  when  we  speak  of 
the  external  and  intenial  affections  of  the 
mind. 

The  first  stage  of  our  generalization,  then, 
has  been  the  reduction  of  all  the  mental  phe- 
nomena to  two  definite  classes,  according  as 
the  ciiuses,  or  immediate  antecedents,  of  our 
feelings  are  themselves  mental  or  material. 
Our  next  stage  must  be  the  still  furl  her  re- 
duction of  these,  by  some  ncwgcneializations 
of  the  phenomena  of  each  class. 

The  former  of  these  classes, — that  of  our 
external  affections  of  the  mind, — is  indeed  so 
very  simi)l(,',  as  to  require  but  little  subflivi- 
sion.  The  other  class,  however, — that  of 
the  internal  affections  or  states  of  the  mind, 
— comjirchends  so  large  a  ])roportion  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  and  these  so  various,  that, 
without  many  s'ibdivi>ions,  it  would  be  itself 
of  little  aid  to  us  in  our  arnmgcment. 

The  first  great  subdivision,  then,  which  I 
would  form,  of  the  internal  class,  is  into  our 
intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  onr  emotions. 
Th(!  latter  of  these  classes  comprehends  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  mcnUil  stsites,  which  have  been 
classed,  by  others,  under  the  head  of  active 
powers.  I  prefer,  however,  the  term  emotions, 
partly  because  I  wish  to  avoid  the  ])hrase,  ac- 
tive powers, — which,  I  own,  ap[)ears  to  me 
awkward  and  ambiguous,  as  opposed  to  other 
powers,  which  arc  not  said  to  be  passive,  and 


partly,  for  reasons  before  mentioned,  because 
our  intellectual  st;ites  or  energies, — far  from 
being  opposed  to  our  active  powers, — are,  as 
we  have  seen,  essential  elements  of  their  ac- 
tivity,— so  essential,  that,  without  them,  these 
never  could  have  had  the  name  of  active  ;  and 
because  I  wish  to  comjirehend,  under  the  term, 
various  states  of  the  mind  which  cannot,  with 
propriety,  in  any  sense,  be  termed  active, — 
such  as  grief,  joy,  astonishment, — and  others 
which  have  been  commonly,  though,  I  think, 
inaccurately,  ascribed  to  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties,— such  as  the  feelings  of  beauty  and  subli- 
mity,— feelings  which  are  certainly  much  more 
analogous  to  our  other  emotions, — to  our  feeW 
ings  of  love  or  awe,  for  example, — than  to  our 
mere  remembrances  or  reasonings,  or  to  any 
other  states  of  mind  which  can  strictly  be 
called  intellectual.  I  s])eak  at  present,  it  must 
be  remembered,  of  the  mere  feelings  produced 
by  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  or  sublime 
objects, — not  of  the  judgment,  which  we 
form  of  objects,  as  more  or  less  fit  to  excite 
these  feelings  ;  the  judgment  being  truly  in- 
tellectual, like  all  our  other  judgments  ;  but 
being,  at  th(!  same  time,  as  distinct  from  the 
feelings  which  it  measures,  as  any  other  judg- 
ment from  the  external  or  internal  objects 
which  it  compares. 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  emotion,  it 
is  difficult  to  state  in  any  form  of  words, — for 
the  same  reason  which  makes  it  dillicult,  or 
rather  impossible,  to  explain,  what  we  mean 
by  the  term  thought,  or  the  terms  sweet- 
ness or  bitterness.  What  can  be  more  oppo- 
site than  pleasure  and  pain  !  the  real  distinc- 
tion of  which  is  evidently  fiimiliar,  not  to  man 
only,  but  to  every  thing  that  lives  ;  and  yet  if 
we  were  to  attempt  to  show,  in  \Ahat  their  dif- 
ference consists,  or  to  give  a  verbal  definition 
of  either,  we  should  find  the  task  to  be  no  easy 
one.  Every  person  understands  what  is  meant 
by  an  emotion,  at  least  as  well  as  he  under- 
stands what  is  meant  by  any  intellectual  jiower; 
or,  if  hedonot,  it  can  be  explained  to  him  only, 
by  stilting  the  number  of  feelings  to  which  we 
give  the  name,  or  the  circumstances  which  in- 
duce them.  All  of  them,  indeed,  agree  in  this 
respect,  that  they  inijjly  ])cculiar  vividness  of 
feeling,  with  this  important  circumstance,  to 
tlistinguish  them  from  th(!  vivid  pleasures  and 
pains  of  sense, — that  they  do  not  arise  imme- 
diately from  the  presence  of  external  objects, 
but  subsequently  to  the  primary  feelings, 
which  we  term  sensations  or  perceptions. 
Perhaps,  if  any  definition  of  them  be  jx.issible, 
they  may  be  defined  to  be  vivid  feelings,  ari- 
sing immediately  from  the  consideration  of 
objects,  perceived,  or  remembered,  or  imagin- 
ed, or  from  other  prior  emotions.  In  some 
Ciuses, — as  in  that  of  the  emotion  which  beau- 
ty excites, — they  may  succeed  so  rapidly  to 
the  primary  perception,  as  almost  to  form  a 
part  of  it.  Yet  we  find  no  great  difficulty  of 
analysis,  in  scparfiting  the  pleasing  effect  of 
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Iicrfuty  from  the  perception  of  the  mere  form 
iuid  colour,  and  can  very  readily  imagine  the 
Eiime  accurate  percejjtion  of  these,  without 
the  fceUng  of  beauty,  as  we  can  imagine  the 
same  feeUng  of  beauty  to  accompany  the  per- 
ception of  forms  and  coloiurs  very  different. 

"  Sure  the  rising  sun, 
O'er  ihe  cerulean  convex  of  the  sea, 
With  c(iiial  brightness,  and  with  equal  warmth, 
Miglit  roll  his  fiery  orb :  nor  yet  the  soul 
Thus  feel  her  frame  expanded',  and  her  jwjwers 
Kxulting  in  the  splendour  she  beholds. 
Like  a  yoiinf;  eon<iueror  moving  through  the  pomp 
Of  some  triuni))hal  day.     When,  joineil  at  eve, 
Soft  nunnuiring  streanis,  and  gales  of  gentlest  breath. 
Melodious  Philomela's  wakeful  strain 
Attemper,  eould  not  man's  discerning  ear, 
Ttirough  all  its  tones,  the  sympathy  pursue ; 
Nor  yet  this  breath  divine  of  nameless  joy 
Steal  tlirough  his  veins,  and  fan  the  awaken'd  heart 
MiJd  as  Uie  breeze  yet  rapturous  as  the  song."* 

Our  emotions,  then,  even  in  the  cases  in 
which  they  seem  most  directly  to  co-exist 
with  perception,  are  still  easily  distinguishable 
from  it ;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  they  arise 
from  the  mtellectual  states  of  memory,  ima- 
gination, comparison,  they  are  equally  distin- 
guishable from  what  we  remember,  or  ima- 
gine, or  compare.  They  form  tmly  a  separate 
order  of  the  internal  affections  of  the  mind, 
—as  distinct  from  the  intellectual  phenomena, 
as  the  class,  to  which  they  both  belong,  is 
distinguishable  from  the  class  of  external  af- 
fections that  lu'ise  immediately  from  the  pre- 
sence of  objects  without. 


LECTUEE  XVn. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  MIND. 
CLASS  I.       EXTERNAL  STATES. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  endea- 
voured to  prepare  the  way,  for  arranging,  in 
certain  classes,  that  almost  infinite  variety  of 
phenomena  which  the  mind  exhibits,  pointing 
out  to  you  the  pecuhar  difficulty  of  such  a 
classification,  in  the  case  of  phenomena  so  in- 
definite and  fugitive  as  those  of  the  mind, 
and  the  nature  of  that  generalizing  princr[)le 
of  analogy  or  resemblance,  on  which  every 
classification,  whether  of  the  material  or  men- 
tal phenomena,  must  alike  proceed.  I  then 
took  a  slight  view  of  the  primary,  leading,  di- 
visions of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  which 
have  met  with  most  general  adoption, — the 
very  ancient  division  of  them,  as  of  two  great 
depiu-tments,  belonging  to  the  understanding 
and  the  will, — and  the  similar  division  of 
them,  as  referable  to  two  classes  of  powers, 


»  Ple.isurts  oflmaginalion,  Bjok  IIL  v.  461— 47S. 


termed  the  intellectual  and  active  powers  of 
the  mind.  I  explained  to  you  the  reasons 
which  led  me  to  reject  both  these  divisions, 
as  at  once  incomplete,  from  not  comprehend- 
ing all  the  phenomena,  and  inaccurate,  from 
confoimding  even  those  phenomena,  which 
they  may  truly  be  considered  as  comprehend- 
ing 

After  rejecting  these,  it  became  necessary 
to  attempt  some  new  arrangement,  especially 
as  we  found  reason  to  believe  that  some  ad- 
vantage could  scarcely  fail  to  arise  from  the 
attempt  itself,  even  though  it  shoidd  fail  as  to 
its  great  object :  and  we,  therefore,  proceeded 
to  consider  and  arrange  the  phenomena,  as 
nearly  as  posssible,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
should  have  done,  if  no  anangement  of  them 
had  ever  been  made  before. 

In  thus  considering  them,  the  first  import- 
ant distinction  which  occurred  to  us,  related 
to  their  causes,  or  immediate  antecedents,  as 
foreign  to  the  mind,  or  as  belonging  to  the 
mind  itself;  a  distinction  too  striking  to  be 
neglected  as  a  ground  of  primary  division. 
Whatever  that  may  be  which  feels  and  thinks, 
it  has  been  formed  to  be  susceptible  of  cer- 
tain changes  of  state,  in  consequence  of  the 
mere  presence  of  external  objects,  or  at  least 
of  changes  produced  in  om-  mere  bodily  or- 
gans, which,  themselves,  may  be  considered 
as  external  to  the  mind ;  and  it  is  susceptible 
of  certain  other  changes  of  state,  without  any 
cause  external  to  itself,  one  state  of  mind 
being  the  immediate  result  of  a  former  state 
of  mind,  in  consequence  of  those  laws  of  suc- 
cession of  thoughts  and  feehngs,  which  He, 
who  created  the  immortal  soul  of  man,  as  a 
faint  shadow  of  His  o\\ti  eternal  spirit,  has 
established  in  the  constitution  of  our  mental 
frame.  In  conformity  with  this  distinction, 
we  made  oiu-  first  division  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  mmd,  into  its  external  and  internal  af- 
fections ;  the  word  affection  being  used,  by 
me,  as  the  simplest  term  for  expressing  a  mere 
change  of  state,  induced  in  relation  to  the  af- 
fecting cause,  or  the  circumstances,  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  by  which  the  change 
was  immediately  preceded. 

The  class  of  internal  affections, — by  far  the 
more  copious  and  various  of  the  two, — we 
di\ided  into  two  great  orders,  our  intellectual 
states  of  mind,  and  our  emotions,  words  which 
are,  perhaps,  better  understood,  before  any 
definition  is  attempted  of  them,  than  after  it, 
but  which  are  sufficiently  intelligible  without 
dcfmition,  and  appear  to  exhaust  completely 
the  whole  internal  affections  of  the  mind. 
We  have  sensations  or  perceptions  of  the  ob- 
jects that  affect  our  bodily  organs ;  these  I 
term  the  sensitive  or  external  affections  of  the 
mind ;  we  remember  objects — we  imagine 
them  in  new  situations — we  compare  their  re- 
lations ;  these  mere  conceptions  or  notions  of 
objects  and  their  qualities,  as  elements  of  our 
general  knowledge,  are  what  I  have  termed 
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the  iiitc'Ucptiuil  states  of  the  mind ;  we  arc 
moved  with eeitaiii  lively  feehngs,  on  the  cou- 
sidenitioa  of  what  we  thus  perceive  or  re- 
mcinher,  or  imagine,  or  compare,  with  feel- 
ings, for  example,  of  lieauty,  or  suMimity,  or 
astoni>hment,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  hope,  or 
fear;  these,  and  various  other  vivid  feelings 
analogous  to  them  arc  our  emotions. 

There  is  no  portion  of  our  consciousness, 
which  does  not  appeiu-  to  me  to  be  included 
in  one  or  other  of  these  three  divisions.  To 
know  all  our  sensitive  states  or  atfections, — 
all  our  intellectual  states, — all  our  emotions, 
is  to  know  all  the  states  or  phenomena  of  the 
n:ind ; 

"  Unde  animus  scire  incipiat,  quibus  inchoet  orsa 
Principiis  senem  rtrum  ifiiuemque  catenam 
Mnemosyne :  Ratio  iinrlc,  rudi  sub  pectore  tarduni 
Augcat  imperium,  et  priiiium  mortalibus  a?gris 
Ira,  dolor,  mctus,  ft  cutiK  na.scantur  manes."* 

It  must  not  be  conceived,  however,  that, 
in  dividing  the  class  of  internal  afl'ections  of 
the  mind  into  the  two  distinct  orders  of  in- 
tellectual states,  and  emotions,  and,  in  speak- 
ing of  our  emotions  as  subsequent  in  their 
origin,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  these 
never  are  combined,  at  the  same  moment,  in 
that  sense  of  combination,  as  applied  to  the 
mind,  which  I  have  already  explained  too 
frequently  to  need  again  to  define  and  illus- 
trate it.  On  the  contraiy,  they  very  fre- 
quently concur ;  but,  in  all  cases  in  which 
they  do  concur,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  distinguish 
them  by  reileetive  analysis.  The  emotion  of 
pity,  for  example,  may  continue  ia  the  mind, 
while  we  are  intellectually  planning  means 
of  relief  for  the  sufferer  who  occasioned  it ; 
but,  though  the  pity  and  the  reasoning  co-ex- 
ist, we  have  little  diiliculty  in  separating  them 
in  our  reflection.  It  is  the  same  with  all  our 
vivid  desires,  which  not  merely  lead  to  action, 
but  accompany  it.  The  sage,  who,  in  the 
silence  of  midnight,  continues  still  those  la- 
bours which  the  morning  began,  watching, 
with  sleepless  eye,  the  fate  of  some  experi- 
ment that  almost  promises  to  place  within  his 
hand  the  invisible  thread  which  leads  into 
the  labyrinths  of  nature,  or  exi)l()ring  those 
secrets  of  the  mind  itself,  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  is  afterwards  to  lay  down  rules  of  more  ac- 
curate ])hilosophizing,  and  to  become  the  legis- 
lator of  all  who  think,  is  not  cheered,  in  his 
toils,  merely  by  occasional  anticii)ations  of  the 
truths  that  await  his  search.  The  pleasure 
of  future  discovery  is,  as  it  were,  a  constant 
light,  that  shines  upon  him  and  warms  him  ; 
and,  in  the  very  moments  in  which  he  watch- 
es, and  calculates,  and  arranges,  there  are 
Other  i)rinciples  of  his  nature  in  as  lively  ex- 
ercise as  his  powers  of  observation  and  rea- 
soning.    The  wairior,  at  the  head  of  an  army. 


•  Gray,  Cc  Hrincipiis  Cogitandi,  L;;).  I.  v.  1- 


which  he  has  often  led  from  victory  to  victory, 
and  which  he  is  leading  again  to  new  fields  of 
conflict,  does  not  think  of  glory  only  in  the 
intervals  of  meditation  or  action.  The  passion 
which  he  obeys,  is  not  a  mere  inspiring  ge- 
nius, that  occasionally  descends  to  rouse  or 
invigorate :  It  is  the  soul  of  his  continued 
existence, — it  marches  with  him,  from  station 
to  station, — it  deliberates  with  him  in  his  tent, 
— it  conquers  with  him  m  the  field, — it  thinks 
of  new  successes,  in  the  very  moment  of  van- 
quishing ;  and  even  at  night,  when  his  body 
has  yielded  at  last  to  the  influence  of  that  fa- 
tigue of  which  it  was  scarcely  conscious  while 
there  was  room  for  any  new  exertion  by  which 
fatigue  could  be  increased,  and  when  all  the 
anxieties  of  militJiry  command  are  slumbering 
with  it,  the  ])assion  that  animates  him,  more 
active  still,  does  not  quit  him  as  he  rests,  but 
is  wakeful  in  his  very  sleep,  bringing  before 
^him  dreams  that  almost  renew  the  tumults 
and  the  toils  of  the  day.  Our  emotio/is, 
then,  may  co-exist  with  various  sensations, 
remembrances,  reasonings, — in  the  stimc  man- 
ner as  these  feelings,  sensitive  or  intellectual, 
may  variously  co-exist  with  each  other.  But 
we  do  not  think  it  less  necessary  to  class  our 
sensations  of  vision  as  different  from  our  sen- 
sations of  smell,  and  our  comparison,  as  it- 
self different  from  the  separate  sensations 
compared,  because  we  may,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, both  see  and  smell  a  rose,  and  mHy  en- 
deavour to  appreciate  the  relative  amount  of 
pleasure  which  that  beautiful  flower  thus 
doubly  affords.  In  like  manner,  our  intellec- 
tual states  of  mind,  and  our  emotions,  are  not 
the  less  to  be  considered  as  distinct  classes, 
because  any  vivid  passion  may  continue  to  ex- 
ist together  with  those  intellectual  processes 
of  thought  which  it  originally  prompted,  and 
which,  after  prompting,  it  ])iolongs. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  in  which  an 
emotion  co-exists  with  the  results  of  other  ex- 
ternal or  internal  influences,  it  is  still  easy  to 
distinguish  its  subsequence  to  the  feelings 
that  j)recedcd  it-  Pity,  for  example,  as  in 
the  case  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  may 
co-exist  with  a  long  train  of  thoughts  that  are 
busily  occu])ied  in  endeavouring  to  relieve 
most  effectually  the  misery  which  is  pitied  ; 
but  the  misery  must  have  been  itself  an  ob- 
ject of  our  thought,  before  the  state  of  mind 
which  constitutes  pity  could  have  been  in- 
duced. The  emotion  which  W(!  feci,  on  the 
contem])lMtioii  of  beauty,  may  continue  to  co- 
exist with  our  mere  perception  of  the  forms 
and  colours  of  bodies,  but  these  forms  and 
colours  must  have  been  perceived  by  us,  be- 
fore the  delightful  emotion  could  have  been 
originally  felt.  In  short,  our  emotions,  though, 
like  the  warmth  and  radiance,  which  seem  to 
accom[)any  the  very  presence  of  the  sun,  ra- 
ther than  to  flow  from  it — they  may  seem  in 
many  cases  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  feelings 
which  excite  them,  are  yet,  in  every  instance, 
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as  tnily  secondai7  to  these  feelings,  as  the 
Hght  wliicli  beams  on  us,  on  the  surface  of 
our  earth,  is  subsequent  to  the  rising  of  the 
great  orb  of  day. 

As  yet  we  have  advanced  but  a  short  way 
m  our  generalization  of  the  mental  phenome- 
na ;  though,  as  far  as  \ve  have  advanced,  our 
division  seems  sufficiently  distinct  and  com- 
prehensive. The  mind  is  susceptible  of  cer- 
tain external  atlections,  of  certain  intellectual 
modifications  which  arise  from  these,  and  of 
certain  emotions  which  arise  from  both  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  capable  of  existing  in  certain 
stiites,  the  varieties  of  \\'hich  correspond  with 
these  particular  designations.  We  see,  we 
remember,  or  compare,  what  we  have  seen ; 
— we  regitrd  what  we  see,  or  remember,  or 
compare,  with  desire  or  with  aversion ;  and 
of  these,  or  of  states  analogous  to  these,  the 
whole  of  life,  sensitive,  intellectual,  or  moral, 
is  composed.  Every  minute,  therefore,  of 
every  hour,  in  all  its  variety  of  occupation,  is 
but  a  portion  of  this  complicated  tissue.  Let 
us  suppose  ourselves,  for  example,  looking 
down  from  an  eminence,  on  the  prospect  be- 
neath.— On  one  side  all  is  desolation, — and 
we  see  perhaps,  at  a  little  distance,  some 
half-roofless  hovel,  as  miserable  as  the  waste 
immediately  around  it,  which  has  scarcely  the 
appearance  of  a  dwelluig  for  any  living  thing, 
but  seems  rather,  as  if  Nature  herself  had 
originally  placed  it  there,  as  a  part  of  the  ge- 
neral sterility  and  ruggedness.  On  the  other 
side,  all  is  plenty  and  magnificence  ; — and  we 
see,  amid  lawns  and  wooded  banks,  a  man- 
sion as  different  in  aspect  as  if  the  beings 
that  inhabited  it  were  of  a  different  race, — 
which,  as  a  part  of  the  scene  where  it  is 
placed,  accords  so  harmoniously  with  the 
whole,  that,  without  it,  the  scene  itself  would 
appear  incomplete,  and  almost  incongruous, 
as  if  stripped  of  some  essential  charm.  To 
view  these  separate  dwellings,  and  all  the  ob- 
jects around  them — if  no  other  feeling  arose 
— would  be  to  have  a  series  of  external  or 
sensitive  affections  only.  But  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us  to  view  them,  without  the  in- 
stant rise  of  those  intellectual  states  of  mind 
which  constitute  comparison,  and  of  those  af- 
fections of  another  order,  which  constitute 
the  emotions  of  admiration  and  desire  in  the 
one  case,  and  in  the  other  the  emotions  that 
are  opposite  to  admiration  and  desire,  to- 
gether perhaps  with  some  of  those  bitter  emo- 
tions which  the  sight  of  misery  makes  in 
every  breast  that  is  not  imworthy  of  so  sacred 
an  influence. 

In  this  example,  our  intellectual  states  of 
mind,  and  oiu- emotions,  have  for  their  objects 
things  really  existing  without;  but  the  exter- 
nal affections  of  our  senses,  though  the  most 
permanent,  and  usually  the  most  visid,  and 
therefore  the  best  remembered  of  all  the 
sources  of  oiu-  internal  feelings,  are  far  from 


being  necessary',  in  every  instance,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these.     There  is  a  constant,  or  al- 
most constant,  s\iccession  of  internal  affections 
of  mind,  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  following 
thoughts  and  emotions,  which,  even  though 
we  were  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  a  single 
new  sensation, — if  our  animal  life  could  in 
these   circumstances   be   long  protracted, — 
would  still  preserve  to  us  also  that  intellec- 
tual and  moral  existence,  which  is  the  only 
life  that  is  worthy  of  the  name.     The  know- 
ledge \\  hich  we  acquire  from  without,  lives  in 
us  within  ;  and,  in  such  a  case  as  that  which 
I  have  now  imagined,  our  memory  would  be 
to  us  in  some  measure  every  sense  which  we 
had  lost,  creating  to  us  again  that  very  world 
which  had  vanished  before  us.      If  we  could 
compare  and  love,  or  hate,  only  things  actually 
present,  we  should  be  far  from  the  maturity 
and  perfection  of  an  infant's  mind,  and  should 
scarcely  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  idiocy, 
which,  limited  as  it  is  in  its  range,  still  com- 
prehends, in  its  little  sphere  of  foresight  and 
memory,  some  few  moments  at  feast  of  the 
past,  and  even  a  moment  or  two  of  the  future. 
It  is  with  the  future  and  with  the  past,  that, 
intellectually  and  morally,  we  are  chiefly  con- 
versant.  To  these  high  capacities  of  our  being, 
the  subjects,  which  can  exercise  our  powers 
and  feelings,  however  distant  in  time  or  place, 
are  as  it  were  everlastingly  present, — like  that 
mysterious  eternal  noiv,  of  which  theologians 
speak, — in  which  past,  present,  and  future  are 
considered,  as,  in  every  moment  of  every  age, 
alike  visible  to  the  omniscient  glance  ot  the 
Divinity.     We  love  the  virtues,  of  which  we 
read,  with  the  same  sort  of  emotion  with 
which  we  love  the  \irtues  that  are  mingling 
\\\ih  us  in  the  present  hour.     The  patriot  of 
the   most  remote  age, — of  whom  we  know 
nothing  but  the  historical  tale  of  his  voluntary 
perils  or  sufferings  in  some  generous  cause, 
— is  like  the  friend  of  om-  familiar  intercourse ; 
and  the  sacrifices,  that  WTOughtthe  happiness 
of  millions  of  beings,  who  are  now  not  merely 
unknown  to  us,  but  of  whom  not  a  single  name 
is  remembered  on  the  eai-th,  awake  a  sort  of 
veneration  that  is  almost  combined  with  gra- 
titude, as  if  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a  per- 
sonal deliverer.      It  is  the  same  with  absolute 
um'eality  ;  not   merely   with  that  which    no 
longer  exists,  but  with  that  which  never  had 
existence.     We  are  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
what  we  only  imagine,  in  the  same  manner, 
though  perhaps  not  with  the  same  liveliness 
of  feeling,  as  we  are  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
external  things.      Our  emotions,  then,  how- 
ever dependent  they  may  have  been  originally, 
are  now  no  longer  dependent  on  these  exter- 
nal things.     They  may  arise,  from  memory  or 
imagination,  as  readily  as  from   perception ; 
but  when  they  arise  from  memory  or  imagi- 
nation, they  are  as  truly  distinguishable  from 
what  we  remember  and  imagine  as  they  are 
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distiii^iishablc  from  oiir  perceptions  of  mere 
forms  and  colours,  and  other  sensible  qualities, 
when  they  arise  from  what  we  perceive. 

To  have  arranp;ed  all  the  varieties  of  feel- 
ings of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  in  the 
three  great  divisions  to  \\hich  our  arrange- 
ment as  yet  has  extended, — though  it  is  un- 
questionably to  have  made  some  advance  in 
our  generalization, — is  yet  to  have  made  only 
a  small  part  of  the  necessary  progress ;  since 
each  of  these  three  orders  com])rehends  al- 
most iimumerable  phenomena,  which  require 
the  aid  of  more  minute  division.  In  the  class 
of  our  external  affections,  indeed,  this  subdi- 
vision is  very  simple  and  easy  ;  since  our  se- 
parate organs  of  sense  furnish,  of  themselves, 
a  very  evident  ground  of  distinction.  But 
the  two  orders  of  oiu-  internal  affections  have 
no  such  obvious  and  tangible  distinction,  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  their  subdivisions.  They 
admit,  however, — as  I  trust  we  shall  find, — 
of  distinctions  which,  though  not  equally  ob- 
vious, are  almost  equally  definite  ;  and  require 
only  a  ver)-  little  reflection,  to  be  understood 
as  clearly  as  the  organic  relations,  according 
to  which  we  distinguish  our  sensations  of 
sound,  or  smell,  or  sight.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention, however,  to  proceed,  at  present,  to 
the  consideration  of  these  subdivisions  ;  since 
the  nature  of  the  more  minute  arrangement 
will,  I  conceive,  be  better  understood,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  each  separate  order  fully, 
than  they  could  be  now  by  the  mere  enumer- 
ation of  a  few  names,  of  the  propriety  of  which 
as  mere  names,  and,  still  more,  of  the  propri- 
ety of  the  arrangement  \\hich  they  involve, 
you  could  not  be  exp(>ctcd  to  form  any  accu- 
rate judgment,  without  a  fuller  elucidation. 

All  which  I  must  request  you,  then,  at 
present  to  keep  in  remembrance,  is  the  pri- 
mary division,  which  we  have  made,  of  the 
different  states  of  the  mind  into  two  great 
classes,  and  the  secondary  division  which  we 
have  made  of  one  of  these  classes  into  its  two 
very  comprehensive  orders You  will  remem- 
ber, then,  that  the  various  affections,  of  which 
the  mind  is  susceptible,  are  either  external,  as 
they  arise  from  causes  without  the  mind,  or 
internal,  as  they  arise  from  previous  states  of 
the  mind  itself; — that  of  these  internal  affec- 
tions, some  are  mere  conceptions  or  notions 
of  former  feelings,  or  of  objects,  and  of  the 
qualities  or  relations  of  objects,  as  remember- 
ed or  variously  combined  or  compared, — re- 
sults of  different  susceptibilities  of  our  intel- 
lectual constitution,  to  which  different  names 
have  been  given,  conception,  memory,  imagi- 
nation, abstraction,  reason,  and  other  synony- 
mous terms  ; — that  these  internal  affections 
or  states  of  the  mi?id,  which  I  have  denomi- 
nated it.>  intellectual  stfites,  are  distinctly  se- 
parable, in  our  reflective  analysis,  from  certain 
\Hvid  feelings  that  may  arise  instantly  in  the 
miiid  on  the  consideration  of  these  mere  in- 
tellectual results,  or  on  the  perception  of  ob- 


jects without, — feelings  of  admiration,  love, 
desire,  and  various  other  analogous  or  oppo- 
site states  of  the  mind ; — but  that  there  is 
such  an  order  of  vivid  feelings,  which  arise, 
in  many  cases,  on  the  mere  consideration  of 
what  we  i)erceive,  or  remember,  or  imagine, 
or  compare  ;  and  that  this  order  is  what  I 
wish  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  emo- 
tions. 

According  to  this  division,  therefore,  of  the 
mental  i)henompna,  into  those  which  are  of 
external  and  those  which  are  of  internal  ori- 
gin, and  the  subdivision  which  we  have  made 
of  this  latter  class,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider, 
first.  The  external  powers  or  susceptibilities 
of  the  mind  ;  2dhi,  The  intellectual  powers  or 
susceptibilities  of  the  mind ;  and,  .'M//,  Its 
susceptibilities  of  emotion, — beginning  with 
that  class,  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  to  be  first,  in  the  actual  order  of  de- 
vylopemeiit, — the  powers  or  susceptibilities  of 
the  mind,  in  its  immediate  relation  to  its  own 
bodily  organs. 

Certiiin  states  of  our  bodily  organs  are  di- 
rectly followed  by  certain  states  or  affections 
of  our  mind  ; — certain  states  or  affections  of 
our  mind  are  directly  followed  by  certain 
states  of  our  bodily  organs.  The  nerve  of 
sight,  for  exam])le,  is  affected  in  a  certain 
manner ;  vision,  which  is  an  affection  or  state 
of  the  mind,  is  its  consequence.  I  will  to 
move  my  hand ;  the  hand  obeys  my  will  so 
rapidly,  that  the  motion,  though  truly  subse- 
quent, seems  almost  to  acconi])any  my  voli- 
tion, rather  than  to  follow  it.  In  conformity 
with  the  definition  before  given  of  power  and 
suscejjtibility,  the  one  as  implying  a  reference 
to  something  consequent,  the  other  a  reference 
to  something  antecedent,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  consider  the  sensation  which  follows  the 
presence  of  an  extemal  object  as  indicating 
a  mental  susceptibility  of  being  so  affected  ; 
— the  j)roduction  of  muscular  motion  by  the 
will,  as  indicating  a  mental  power.  But  the 
terms  are  of  less  consequence,  if  you  under- 
stand fully  the  distinction  that  is  implied  in 
them  ;  and  you  may  be  allowed  still,  in  com- 
jiliance  with  the  general  language,  to  s])eak  of 
the  pov.'er  or  faculty  of  sensation  or  percep- 
tion, if  you  mean  nothing  more,  as  often  as 
you  use  these  terms,  than  that  the  mind  is 
affected  in  a  certain  manner,  and,  therefore, 
must  have  had  a  previous  susce])tibility  of 
being  thus  affected  whenever  certain  changes 
have  previously  taken  place  in  that  nervous 
system  with  which  it  is  connected. 

Ill  considering  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
mind,  I  comprehend,  under  its  external  affec- 
tions, all  those  ])henomenaor  states  of  the  mind 
which  are  commonly  termed  sensations  ;  to- 
gether with  all  our  internal  organic  feelings 
of  pleasure  or  pain  that  arise  from  states  of 
the  nervous  system,  as  much  as  our  other  sen- 
sations. Many  of  these  are  commonly  ranked 
under  another  head,  that  of  appetites, — such 
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as  Iningcr,  thirst,  the  desire  of  repose,  or  of 
change  of  muscular  position,  which  arises 
from  long-continued  exertion  ;  the  oppressive 
anxiety  which  arises  from  impeded  respiration, 
and  various  other  desires,  arising  from  bodily 
uneasiness.  But  thpse  appetites  e\idently 
admit  of  being  analysed  into  two  distinct  ele- 
ments,— a  pain  of  a  peculiar  species,  and  a 
subsequent  desire  of  that  which  is  to  relieve 
the  pain, — states  of  mind,  of  which  one  may 
immediately  succeed  the  other;  but  which 
are,  unquestionably,  as  different  in  themselves 
as  if  no  such  succession  took  place, — as  dif- 
ferent as  the  pleasure  of  music  is  from  the 
mere  desire  of  enjoying  it  again,  or  as  the 
pain  of  excessive  heat,  in  burning,  from  the 
subsequent  desire  of  coolness.  The  pain,  which 
is  one  element  of  the  appetite,  is  an  external  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  to  be  classed  with  our  other 
sensations  • — the  succeeding  desire,  which  is 
another  element  of  it,  is  an  internal  affection 
of  the  mind,  to  be  classed  \nth  our  other  emo- 
tions of  desire.  We  might  have  felt  the 
same  pain  of  hunger,  though  we  had  not  been 
aware  that  it  arose  from  want  of  food,  tmd 
consequently  could  not  have  felt  any  desire 
of  food,  but  merely  the  general  desire  of  re- 
lief which  attends  every  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion. We  might  have  felt  the  same  uneasi- 
ness, which  we  term  thirst,  though  we  had 
not  been  aware  that  it  would  be  relieved  by  a 
draught  of  any  beverage, — and  the  same  pain 
of  impeded  respiration  orfatigue,  though  natm'e 
had  not  led  us  instinctively,  in  the  one  case, 
to  perform  the  muscular  actions  necessary  for 
expiration  and  inspiration ;  in  the  other,  to 
change  our  posture,  and  thus  give  repose  to 
the  wearied  limbs.  Whatever  be  the  organic 
states  which  occasion  these  painful  feelings,  that 
are  elementary  in  oiu"  appetites,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  some  organic  affections  precede 
them,  as  truly  as  some  affection  of  an  exter- 
nal organ  precedes  the  pain  of  a  bum,  or  the 
painful  temporary  blindness  when  we  are 
dazzled  with  excessive  light.  And  though, 
in  the  case  of  the  appetite,  we  may  give  the 
same  name  to  the  pain,  and  to  the  desire  of 
that  which  is  to  relieve  the  pain ;  or  rather, 
may  give  one  name  to  the  combination  of 
the  two  feelings, — which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  where  the  two  feelings  are  so  uni- 
versally and  so  immediately  successive — this 
error,  or  rather  this  mere  abbreviation  of 
language,  is  no  reason  that  we  should  con- 
sider the  elementary  pain  itself  as  different, 
in  kind,  from  our  other  pains,  that  have  not 
merely  half  a  term  to  express  them,  but  a 
whole  undivided  word  of  their  own.  The 
pain,  of  which  the  appetite  desires  relief,  is  a 
sensation  as  much  as  any  other  internal  bodily 
pain  which  we  feel, — a  state  or  affection  of 
the  mind,  arising,  immediately  and  solely, 
from  a  state  or  affection  of  the  body, — which 
is  the  only  definition  that  can  be  given  of  a 
sensation. 


The  pain  of  hunger  and  thirst,  then,  and, 
in  general,  every  internal  pain  arising  from  a 
state  of  the  bodily  organs, — and  distinct  from 
the  subsequent  desires  which  they  occasion, 
— are  as  truly  sensations  as  any  other  sensa- 
tions ;  and  the  desires  that  follow  these  par- 
ticular sensations  are  as  truly  desires  as  any 
other  desires  of  which  we  have  the  conscious- 
ness. We  may,  indeed,  if  we  resolve  to  in- 
vent a  new  name  for  tlvose  particular  desires 
that  terminate  immediately  in  the  relief  of 
bodily  pain,  or  the  production  of  bodily  plea- 
sure, give  to  such  desires  the  name  of  appe- 
tites ;  but  it  is  surely  a  very  simple  analysis 
only  that  is  necessary  to  separate,  from  the 
desire  of  relief,  the  feeling  of  the  pain  which 
we  wish  to  be  relieved  ;  since  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  pain  must  have  existed  prima- 
rily before  any  such  desire  could  be  felt. 

That  the  various  species  of  uneasiness, 
which  are  elementary  parts  of  oiu*  appetites, 
recur,  at  intervals  in  which  there  is  some  de- 
gree of  regularity,  does  not  alter  their  na- 
ture, when  they  do  recur,  so  as  to  render  a 
peculiai"  arrangement  necessary  for  including 
them.  The  mental  states,  which  constitute 
the  uneasiness  that  is  felt,  recur  thus  at  inter- 
vals, not  from  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  mind 
itself,  the  phenomena  of  which  alone  we  are 
considering,  but  because  the  body  is  only  at 
intervals  in  the  state  which  precedes  or  in- 
duces those  peculiar  mental  affections.  If, 
instead  of  the  two  or  three  periods  at  which 
the  appetite  of  hunger  recurs,  the  nervous 
system  were,  one  hundred  times  in  the  day, 
at  interv'als  the  most  irregular,  in  that  state 
which  is  immediately  followed  by  the  feeling 
of  hunger,  the  painful  feeling, — and  the  con- 
sequent desire  of  food,  which  has  been  found 
to  reheve  it, — would,  of  course,  be  felt  one 
hundred  times  in  the  day.  The  regularity, 
therefore,  of  the  recurrence  of  this  state  of 
the  nerves,  is  a  phenomenon  which  belongs 
to  the  consideration  of  the  physiologist  of  the 
body,  not  of  the  physiologist  of  the  mind, 
whose  immediate  office  is  finished  when  he 
can  trace  any  particular  feeling  of  the  mind 
to  some  affection  of  our  organic  frame,  as  its 
invariable  antecedent  ;  and  who,  knovving, 
therefore,  that  the  feeling  of  pain  in  any  of 
our  appetites  is  the  effect  or  result  of  some 
organic  affection,  is  not  surprised  that  it 
should  not  reciu'  when  that  organic  affection 
has  not  previously  taken  place, — any  more 
than  he  is  surprised  that  we  do  not  enjoy  the 
fragrance  of  roses  or  violets,  when  there  are  no 
particles  of  odour  to  be  inhaled  by  us  ;  or  do 
not  hsten  to  songs  and  choral  harmonies,  when 
there  is  no  vibration  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
auditory  nerve.  It  is  at  certain  regular  pe- 
riods that  the  full  light  of  day  and  the  twilight 
of  morning  and  evening  are  perceived  by  us. 
But  we  do  not  think  it  necessary,  on  this  ac- 
count, to  give  any  peculiar  name  to  these  vi- 
1  sual   perceptions,    to  distinguish    them  from 
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others  less  regular,  because  wc  know  that  the 
reason  of  the  periodic  recurrence  of  the,-e 
perceptions,  is,  that  the  various  degrees  of 
sunshine,  which  produce  them,  exist  only  at 
such  intervals.  We  are  hunj^rj-,  when  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  are  in  a  certain  state  ; 
we  perceive  the  sun,  when  the  organ  of  vision 
is  in  a  certain  state.  It  is  as  little  wonderful, 
that  we  should  not  have  the  feeling  of  hunger 
except  when  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  in 
this  state,  as  that  we  should  not  have  the  per- 
ception of  the  meridian  sun  when  the  sun  it- 
self is  beneath  our  horizon. 

Since  the  mere  pains  of  appetite,  however, 
most  important  as  they  truly  are  for  the  ends 
which  they  immediately  answer,  are  yet  of 
little  importance  in  relation  to  our  general 
knowledge,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them 
at  length.  But  I  cannot  quit  the  considera- 
tion of  them,  without  remarking  that  admir- 
able provision  which  the  gracious  Author  of 
Nature  has  made  by  them,  for  the  preserva- 
tion not  of  our  being  merely,  but  of  our  well- 
being — of  that  health  and  vigour,  without 
which,  a  frail  and  feverish  existence,  at  least 
in  its  relation  to  this  earthly  scene,  would  be 
of  little  value.  The  daily  waste  of  the  body 
requires  daily  supply  to  compensate  it ;  and 
if  this  supply  be  neglected,  or  be  inadeqimte 
— or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  inordinate- 
ly great,  disease  is  the  necessary  consequence. 
To  preserve  the  medium,  therefore,  or  at  least 
to  prevent  any  very  great  deviation  from  it. 
He,  who  plaiuieil  our  feelings  and  faculties 
as  well  as  our  bodily  frame,  has  made  it 
painful  for  us  to  omit  what  is  so  important 
to  life  ;  and  painful  also  to  prolong  the  sup- 
ply in  any  great  proportion,  after  the  demands 
of  nature  have  been  adequately  satisfied.  If 
food  had  atTordcd  gratification  only  as  reliev- 
ing the  I'ain  of  hunger,  these  natural  bound- 
aries of  appetite  would  have  required  no  aid 
from  mond  or  physical  lessons  of  temperance. 
But  the  indulgence  of  nature,  in  confeiringon 
us  the  sense  of  taste,  and  making  food  a  Ulx- 
urj'  as  well  as  a  relief,  we  abuse,  as  we  abuse 
her  other  kindnesses.  The  j)leasures  of  this 
most  intemperate  of  senses  may  lead,  in  some 
degree,  beyond  the  due  point  of  supply,  the 
greater  number  of  mankind  ;  and  may  drive, 
to  excesses  more  injurious,  ail  those  herds  of 
unthinking  sensualists  who  prefer  the  sickly 
enjoyment  of  an  hour  to  the  health  and  vir- 
tue, and  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  com- 
fort, of  more  frugal  repasts.  Yet  even  to 
them  nature  points  out,  in  the  feeling  of  sati- 
ety, where  intemperance  begins,  or  where  it 
has  already  begun  ;  and  if  they  persist,  not- 
withstanding this  feeling,  how  much  more 
would  they  be  in  danger  of  overloading  the 
powers  of  life,  if  there  had  been  no  such  feel- 
ing of  growini;  uneasiness  to  repress  the  avi- 
dity of  insatiable  indulgence. 

"  Thonp;h  a  man  knew,"  says  Doctor  Ileid, 
"  that  his  life  must  be  supported  by  eating, 


reason  could  not  direct  him  when  to  cat,  or 
what :  how  much,  or  how  often.  In  all  these 
things,  appetite  is  a  much  better  guide  than 
our  reason.  Were  reason  only  to  direct  us 
in  this  matter,  its  calm  voice  would  often 
be  drowned  in  the  hurry  of  business  of  the 
charms  of  amusement.  But  the  voice  of  ap- 
petite rises  gradually,  and  at  last  becomes  loud 
enough  to  call  off  our  attention  from  any  other 
employment."* 

If,  indeed,  the  necessarj'  supply  were  long 
neglected,  the  morbid  state  of  the  body  which 
would  ensue,  though  no  pain  of  actual  hungei 
were  to  be  felt,  would  convince  at  last  the 
sufferer  of  his  folly.  But  the  providence  of 
our  gracious  Creator  has  not  trusted  the  ex- 
istence of  nuin  to  the  dangerous  admonition 
of  so  rough  a  monitor,  which  might,  perhaps, 
bring  his  folly  before  him,  only  when  it  was 
too  late  to  be  wise.  The  pain  of  hunger — 
that  short  disease,  if  it  may  be  so  termed, 
n^ich  it  is  in  our  power  so  speedily  to  cure, 
prevents  diseases  that  more  truly  deserve  the 
name.  Between  satiety  on  one  s'.de,  and 
wailt  on  the  other,  the  stream  of  health  flows 
tranquilly  along,  which,  but  for  these  bound- 
aries, would  speedily  waste  itself  and  disap- 
pear ;  as  the  most  magnificent  river,  which, 
if  dispersed  over  a  boundless  ])lain,  would 
flow  almost  into  nothing,  owes  its  abundance 
and  majestic  beauty  to  the  very  banks  that 
seem  to  confine  its  waters  within  too  narrow 
a  channel. 

Beside  those  particular  feelings  of  bodily 
uneasiness,  which,  as  attended  v.'ith  desire, 
constitute  our  appetites,  there  ai'e  other  affec- 
tions of  the  same  class,  which,  though  not 
usually  ranked  with  our  external  sensations 
or  percej)tions,  because  we  find  it  difficult  to 
ascribe  them  to  any  local  organ,  are  unques- 
tionably to  be  arranged  under  the  same  head  ; 
since  they  are  feelings  which  arise,  as  imme- 
diately and  directly,  from  a  certiiin  state  of  a 
jiart  of  the  nervous  system,  as  any  of  the  feel- 
ings which  we  more  commonly  ascribe  to  ex- 
ternal sense.  Of  this  kind  is  that  muscular 
pleasure  of  alacrity  and  action,  which  forms 
so  great  a  part  of  the  delight  of  the  yoimg  of 
every  species  of  living  beings,  and  which  is 
felt,  though  in  a  less  degree,  at  every  period 
of  life,  c\en  the  most  advanced  ;  or  which, 
when  it  ceases  in  age,  only  gives  place  to  an- 
other species  of  muscular  plcjusiu-e — thiit  which 
constitutes  the  pleasure  of  ease — the  same 
species  of  feeling  which  doubles  to  every  one 
the  delight  of  exercise,  by  sweetening  the  re- 
pose to  which  it  leads,  and  thus  making  it 
indirectly,  ii-s  well  as  directly,  a  source  of  en- 
joyment. 

In  treating  of  what  have  been  termed  the 
acquired  perceptions  of  vision,  which  are  tridy 
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what  give  to  ^nsion  its  range  of  power;  and 
without  which  the  mere  perception  of  colour 
would  be  of  little  more  value  than  any  other 
of  the  simplest  of  our  sensations,  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  you  some 
most  important  pm-poses  to  which  our  mus- 
cular feehngs  are  instrumental ;  and  in  the 
nicer  analysis  which  I  am  inclined  to  make  of 
the  perceptions  commonly  ascribed  to  touch, 
— if  my  analysis  be  accurate, — we  shall  find 
them  operating  at  least  as  powerfully.  At 
present,  however,  I  speak  of  them  merely  as 
sources  of  animal  pleasure  or  pain,  of  pleasure 
during  moderate  exercise  and  repose,  and  of 
pain  during  morbid  lassitude,  or  the  fatigue  of 
oppressive  and  imremitted  laboiu'. 

The  pleasure  which  attends  good  health, 
and  which  is  certainly  more  than  mere  free- 
dom from  pain,  is  a  pleasure  of  the  same  kind. 
It  is  a  pleasure,  however,  which,  like  every 
other  long-continued  bodily  pleasure,  we  may 
suppose  to  be  diminished  by  habitual  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  chiefly,  on  recovery 
from  sickness,  when  the  habit  has  been  long 
broken  by  feelings  of  an  opposite  kind,  that 
we  recognize  what  it  must  originally  have 
been ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  in  our  power  to  se- 
parate, completely,  the  mere  animal  pleasure 
from  those  mingling  reflex  pleasures  which 
arise  from  the  consideration  of  past  pain  and 
the  expectation  of  future  delight.  To  those 
among  you  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  risen 
from  the  long  captivity  of  a  bed  of  sickness, 
I  need  not  say,  that  every  function  is,  in  this 
case,  more  than  mere  vigour ;  it  is  a  happiness 
but  to  breathe  and  to  move ;  and  not  ever}- 
limb  merely,  but  almost  every  fibre  of  every 
limb,  has  its  separate  sense  of  enjoyment. 
"  What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air!"  said  Count  Struensee,  on  quit- 
ting his  dungeon,  though  he  was  quitting  it 
only  to  be  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  felt 
much  more  than  the  mere  animal  delight. 

"  He  aoes  not  scorn  it,  who,  imprisoned  long 

In  some  unwholesome  dungeon,  and  a  prey 

To  sallow  sickness,  which  the  vapours  dank 

And  clammy  of  his  dark  abode  have  bred. 

Escapes  at  last  to  liberty  and  light : 

His  cheek  recovers  soon  its  healthful  hue ; 

His  eye  relumincs  its  extinguish'd  fires : 

He  walks,  he  leaps,  he  runs — is  wingd  with  joy. 

And  riots  in  the  sweets  of  every  breeze."* 

On  these  mere  animal  gratifications,  how- 
ever, I  need  not  dwell  any  longer.  There  is 
much  more  to  interest  our  curiosity,  in  the 
sensations  and  perceptions  which  more  fre- 
quently go  under  those  names  ;  to  the  consid- 
eration of  which  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next 
Lecture. 
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LECTURE  XVIII. 

ON  THE  MORE  DEFrXITE  EXTERNAL    AFFEC- 
TIONS  OF   MIND. 

In  my  Lectmre,  yesterday,  after  some  fur- 
ther elucidation  of  the  triple  division  which 
we  formed  of  the  mental  phenomena,  as  ex- 
ternal or  sensitive  affections  of  the  mind,  in- 
tellectual states  of  the  mind, — emotions, — I 
proceeded  to  consider  the  first  of  these  divi- 
sions, of  which  the  characteristic  distinction 
is,  that  the  phenjomena  included  in  it  have 
their  causes  or  immediate  antecedents  exter- 
nal to  the  mind  itself.  In  this  division,  I  com- 
prehended, together  with  the  feelings  which 
are  universally  ascribed  to  certain  organs  of 
sense,  many  feelings,  which,  though  unques- 
tionably originating  in  states  of  our  bodily  or- 
gans, as  much  as  our  other  sensations,  are  yet 
commonly  ranked  as  of  a  ditferent  order, — ■ 
such  as  our  various  appetites,  or  rather  that 
elementary  uneasiness  which  is  only  a  part, 
but  still  an  essential  part  of  our  appetites, 
and  which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
mere  desire,  which  is  the  other  element;  since, 
however  rapid  the  succession  of  them  may 
be,  we  are  j-et  conscious  of  them  as  succes- 
sive. The  particular  uneasiness,  it  is  evi- 
dent, must  have  been  felt  as  a  sensation  be- 
fore the  desire  of  that  which  is  to  relieve  the 
uneasiness  could  have  arisen.  To  the  same 
class,  too,  I  referred  the  various  organic  feel- 
ings which  constitute  the  animal  pleasure  of 
good  health,  when  every  corporeal  function  is 
exercised  in  just  degree  ;  and,  in  a  particular 
manner,  our  muscular  feelings,  whether  of 
mere  general  lassitude  or  alacrity;  or  those 
fainter  diflerences  of  feelings  which  arise  in 
our  various  motions  and  attitudes,  from  the 
different  muscles  that  are  exercised,  or  from 
the  greater  or  less  contraction  of  the  same 
muscles.  These  muscular  feelings,  though 
they  may  be  almost  unnoticed  by  us,  during 
the  influence  of  stronger  sensations,  are  yet 
suBiciently  powerful,  when  we  attend  to  them, 
to  render  us,  independently  of  sight  and  touch, 
in  a  great  measure  sensible  of  the  position  of 
oiu-  body  in  general,  and  of  its  various  parts  ; 
and,  comparatively  indistinct  as  they  are,  they 
become, — in  many  cases,  as  in  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  vision  for  example,  and  equally, 
too,  as  I  conceive,  in  various  other  instances, 
in  which  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  them 
by  philosophers, — elements  of  some  of  the 
nicest  and  most  accurate  judgments  which 
we  form. 

It  is,  however,  to  that  widest  and  most  im- 
portant order  of  om-  external  affections,  which 
comprehends  the  feelings  more  commonly 
termed  sensations,  and  universally  ascribed 
to  parricular  organs  of  sense,  that  we  have 
now  to  proceed.  In  these,  we  find  the  rude 
elements  of  all  our  knowledge,  the  materials 
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on  which  tho  mind  is  cviT  o]H'ratintj,  and 
without  which  it  seems  to  us  ahno.^t  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  it  could  ever  have  oper- 
ated at  all,  or  could,  even  in  its  absolute  in- 
activity, have  been  conscious  of  its  own  inert 
existence. 

This  order  of  our  external  feelings  compre- 
hends all  those  states  of  mind,  however  vari- 
ous they  may  be,  which  immediately  succeed 
the  chantres  of  state,  produced,  in  any  of  our 
orpms  of  sense,  by  the  presence  of  certain 
external  bodies.  The  mental  ali'ections  are 
themselves, — as  I  have  said, —  commonly 
termed  sensations  ;  but  \v»  have  no  verb,  in 
our  lanj,'uaj,'e,  which  exactly  denotes  what  is 
exi)ressed  in  the  substantive  noun.  To  feel 
is,  in  its  two  senses,  either  much  more  limit- 
ed or  much  more  general ;  being  confined,  in 
its  restricted  meaning,  to  the  sensations  of 
one  organ,  that  of  touch, — and,  as  a  more 
general  word,  being  applicable  to  all  the  vari- 
eties of  our  consciousness,  as  nnich  as  to 
those  particular  varieties  which  are  imme- 
diately successive  to  the  affections  of  our  or- 
gans of  sense.  We  are  said,  in  this  wider 
use  of  the  term,  to  feel  indignation,  love,  sur- 
prise, as  readily  as  we  are  said  to  feel  the 
warmth  of  a  fire,  or  the  coldness  of  snow. 

In  defining  our  sensations  to  be  those  men- 
Ud  affections  which  are  immediately  succes- 
sive to  certain  organic  affections,  produced  by 
the  action  of  external  things,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  I  have  made  two  assumptions, — 
first,  of  the  existence  of  external  things,  that 
affect  our  organs  of  sense  ;  and,  secondly,  of 
org-ans  of  sense  that  are  affected  by  external 
things ; — unless,  indeed,  the  assumption  of 
the  existence  of  organs  of  sense  be  considered, 
— as  in  philosophic  truth  it  unquestionably  is, 

only  another  form  of  the  assumption  of  the 

existence  of  external  things  ;  since,  in  relii- 
tion  to  the  sentient  mind,  the  organs  thus 
supposed  to  exist,  are,  in  strictness  of  lan- 
guage, external,  as  much  as  the  objects  sup- 
posed to  act  upon  them.  All  of  which  we 
are  truly  conscious,  in  sensation,  is  the  men- 
tal affection,  the  last  link  of  the  series,  in  the 
supposed  process ;  what  we  term  our  percep- 
tions of  organs  of  sense,  or  of  other  external 
things  that  act  upon  these — (nir  ideas,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a  brain  or  an  eye,  a  house  or  a  moun- 
tain, being  as  truly  states  of  our  own  perci- 
pient mind,  and  nothing  but  states  of  our 
own  minr],  as  our  feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
hope  or  fear,  love  or  hate, — to  wiiich  we  never 
think  of  giving  an  existence,  nor  a  direct  and 
immediate  cause  of  existence,  out  of  ourselves. 
By  the  very  constitution  of  our  natiu-e,  how- 
ever, or  by  the  inlluenre  of  associations  as 
irresistible  as  intuition  itself, — it  is  impossi- 
h\e  for  us  not  to  feel  this  essential  reality  in 
the  causes  of  one  set  of  our  mental  affections, 
in  the  same  manner  a.s  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  a.scribe  it  to  another  set.  The  brain,  the 
eye,  the  hou.->c,  the  mountain,  we  believe,  and 


caimot  but  believe,  to  have  external  existence, 
independent  of  our  own  ;  the  joy  and  sorrow, 
hope  and  fear,  love  and  hate,  we  believe,  and 
cannot  but  believe,  to  be  merely  states  of 
our  own  mind,  occasioned  by  other  former 
states  of  mind,  and  de|)cndent,  therefore,  for 
their  contiimance,  on  our  own  continued  exist- 
ence only.  Even  in  our  wildest  dreams, — in 
which  we  imagine  all  things  that  are  possible, 
and  almost  all  things  which  are  impossible  ; 
we  never  consider  our  joy  or  sorrow  iis  di- 
rectly indicative  of  any  thing  separate  from 
ourselves,  and  independent  of  us. 

"  ^Vllile  o'er  our  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread, 
What  tlio'  our  soul  fantastic  measures  trod. 
O'er  fairy  fields;  or  mourned  aloni;  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods ;  or,  down  the  cragsty  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool  ; 
Or  scaled  the  cliff, — or  danced  or,  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  ;"♦ 

\f.  was  Still  only  the  cliff,  the  wood,  the  pool, 
which  we  considered  as  external :  the  sorrow 
with  which  we  mourned   along  our  gloomy 
track,  the  pain  with  which  we  swam  the  tur- 
bid water,  the  horror  which  we  felt  at  the 
antic  shapes  with  which  we  mingled  in  the 
ghostly  dance,  were  felt  to  be  wholly  in  our- 
selves, and  constituted,  while  they  lasted,  the 
very  feeling  of  our  owni  existence — The  be- 
lief of  an  external  \\orl<l  is,  however,  to  come 
afterwards  under  our  full  examination  : — It  is 
suilicicnt,  for  the  jiirsent,  to  know,  that,  in 
the  period,  after  infancy,  to  which  alone  our 
memory  extends,  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  be- 
lieve in  it ;  and  that  the  belief  of  it,  therefore, 
in  whatever  manner  it  may  have  originated 
in  the  imperfect  perceptions  of  our  infancy, 
is  now,  when  those  perceptions  are  mature,  so 
completely  beyond  the  power  of  argument  to 
overcome,  that  it  exists  as  strongly,  in  those 
who  reason  against  it,  as  in  those  who  rea- 
son for    it ; — that  the    reference  to  a  direct 
external  cause,    however,    does    not   accom- 
pany every  feeling  of  our  mind,  but  is  confined 
to  a  certain  number  of  that  long  succession 
of  feelings,  which  forms  the  varied  conscious- 
ness of  our  life, — and  that  the  feelings,  with 
respect  to  which  this  reference  is  niiide,  are 
the  class  of  sensations  which,  when  combined 
with  this  reference,  have  commonly  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  perceptions.    That 
we  have  no  perfect  evidence  of  the  external 
existence  thus  ascribed  by  us,  in(lej)cn(lently 
of  our  own  irresistible  belief  of  it,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  the  sceptic  ; — and  the  reasoning  of 
Doctor  Reid  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  he  pro- 
ceeds beyond  the  assertion  of  this  irresistible 
belief,  an'd  attemjjts,  what  has  been  commonly 
regarded  as  a  confutation  of  the  scepticism 
on  this  i)oint, — by  representing  it  as  proceed- 
ing on  a  mistake,  with  respect  to  the  nature 
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of  our  ideas, — is  itself,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
find,  nugatory  and  fallacious.  But  still,  not- 
withstanding the  errors  of  philosophers  with 
respect  to  it,  the  behef  itself  is,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  now  exist,  so  truly  a 
part  of  our  constitution,  that,  to  contend 
against  it  in  argument  would  be  to  admit  its 
validity,  since  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  some  one  whom  we  are  fairly  un- 
dertaking to  instruct  or  to  confute. 

In  what  circumstance  the  intuitive  belief, 
— if,  as  I  have  said,  the  belief  be  in  any  case 
intuitive, — arises ;  or  rather,  in  how  large  a 
proportion  of  cases,  in  which  the  reference 
seems  primary  and  immediate,  it  is,  more 
probably,  the  efl'ect  of  secondary  associations 
transferred  from  sense  to  sense, — will  appear 
better  after  the  minute  analysis,  on  which  we 
are  to  enter,  of  the  different  tribes  of  our  sen- 
sations. 

In  referring  to  the  particular  class  of  sen- 
sations, and,  consequently,  to  an  external 
cause,  a  certain  number  only  of  the  affections 
of  our  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
proceed  now,  in  the  mature  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, witli  more  accuracy  than  we  could  have 
attained  in  that  early  period  of  life  when  our 
original  feelings  were  more  recent.  Wc  have 
now  a  clearer,  and  more  definite  belief  of  an 
external  world,  and  of  objects  of  sensation  se- 
parate from  our  sensations  themselves ;  with- 
out which  general  belief,  previously  obtained, 
we  should  as  little  have  ascribed  to  an  exter- 
nal organic  cause  many  of  our  feelings,  which 
we  now  ascribe  to  one — our  sensations  of 
sound  and  fragrance,  for  example, — as  we 
now  ascribe,  to  such  an  immediate  external 
cause,  our  emotions  of  joy  or  sorrow.  A 
still  more  important  acquisition,  is  our  know- 
ledge of  our  own  organic  frame,  by  which  we 
are  enabled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  verify  our 
sensations, — to  produce  them,  as  it  were  at 
pleasure,  when  their  external  objects  lu-e  be- 
fore us,  and  in  this  way  to  correct  the  feel- 
ings which  have  risen,  spontaneously,  by  those 
which  we  ourselves  produce.  Thus,  when, 
in  reverie,  our  conceptions  become  peculiarly 
vi\id,  and  the  objects  of  our  thought  seem  al- 
most to  exist  in  our  presence ;  if  only  we 
stretch  out  oiu"  hand,  or  fix  our  eyes  on  the 
forms  that  are  permanently  before  us,  the  il- 
lusion vanishes.  Our  organ  of  touch  or  of 
sight  is  not  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  object  that  charms  us  in  our  musing  dream 
were  really  present ;  and  we  class  the  feeling, 
therefore,  as  a  conception, — not  as  a  sensa- 
tion,— which,  but  for  the  opportunity  of  this 
correction,  we  should  unquestionably,  in  many 
instances,  have  done. 

But,  though,  in  forming  the  class  of  our  sen- 
sations, we  derive  many  advantages  from  that 
full  knowledge  which  the  experience  of  many 
years  has  given,  we  purchase  these  by  disad- 
vantages which  are  perhaps  as  great,  and 
which  are  greater,  from  the  very  circumstance 


that  it  is  absolutely  out  of  our  power  to  esti- 
mate their  amount.  ^^  hat  we  consider  as 
the  immediate  sensation,  is  not  the  simple 
mentid  state,  as  it  originally  followed  that 
corporeal  change  which  now  precedes  it ;  but, 
at  least  in  the  most  striking  of  all  the  tribes 
of  our  sensations,  is  a  very  different  one.  We 
have  the  authority  of  reason,  a  priori,  as  show- 
ing no  peculiar  connexion  of  the  points  of  the 
retina  with  one  place  of  bodies  more  than 
with  another ;  and  we  have  the  authority  also 
of  observation, — in  the  celebrated  case  of  the 
young  man  who  was  couched  by  Cheselden, 
and  in  other  cases  of  the  same  peculiiu-  spe- 
cies of  blindness,  in  which  the  eyes,  by  a  sur- 
gical operation,  have  been  rendered  for  the 
first  time  capable  of  distinct  vision,  that  if  we 
had  had  no  organ  of  sense  but  that  of  sight, 
and  no  instinctive  judgment  had  been  super- 
added to  mere  vision, — we  should  not  have 
had  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  magni- 
tude and  distant  place  of  objects  ;  a  mere  ex- 
panse of  colour  being  all  which  we  should  have 
perceived  if  even  colour  itself  could,  in  these 
circumstances,  have  been  perceived  by  us  as 
ex-panded.  Yet  it  is  sufficient  now,  that  rays 
of  light,  precisely  the  same  in  number,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  direction,  as  those  which, 
at  one  period  of  our  life,  exhibited  to  us  co 
lour,  and  colour  alone,  should  fall  once  more 
on  the  same  small  expanse  of  nerve,  to  give 
us  instantly  that  boundlessness  of  vision, 
which,  almost  as  if  the  fetters  of  our  mortal 
frame  were  shaken  off,  hfts  us  from  our  dun- 
geon, and  makes  us  tnily  citizens,  not  of  the 
earth  only,  but  of  the  universe.  Simple  as 
the  principle  may  now  seem,  which  distin- 
guishes our  secondary  or  acquired  perceptions 
of  vision  from  those  which  were  primary  and 
immediate,  it  was  long  before  the  distinction 
was  made ;  and  till  a  period  which, — if  we  con- 
sider it  in  relation  to  those  long  ages  of  phi- 
losophic inquiry,  or,  rather,  most  unphiloso- 
jihic  argumentation,  which  hud  gone  before 
— may  be  considered  almost  as  in  our  owii 
time,  longitudinal  distance  was  conceived  to 
be  as  completely  an  original  object  of  sight  as 
the  varieties  of  mere  colour  and  brilliancy. 
There  may,  therefore, — though  we  have  not 
yet  been  able,  and  may  never  be  able,  to  dis- 
cover it, — be  a  corresponding  difference  in 
our  other  sensations,  which  now  seem  to  us 
simple  and  immediate.  In  the  case  of  sound, 
indeed,  there  is  a  very  evident  analogy  to 
these  visual  acquired  perceptions  ;  since  a 
constant  reference  to  place  mingles  with  our 
sensations  of  this  class,  in  the  same  manner, 
though  not  so  distinctly,  as  in  our  perceptions 
of  sight.  We  perceive  the  sound,  as  it  were, 
near  or  at  a  distance,  in  one  direction  rather 
than  in  another  ;  as,  in  the  case  of  longitudi- 
nal distance  in  vision,  we  perceive  colour  at 
one  distance  rather  than  at  another.  Yet 
there  is  as  httle  reason,  from  the  nature  of  the 
organic  changes  themselves,  to  suppose,  that 
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'iitVcront  affections  of  our  auditory  nerves 
should  originally  give  us  dillereiit  notions  of 
distance,  as  that  such  notions  should  origin- 
ally be  produced  by  diflerent  affections  of  the 
retina  ;  and,  as  in  sight  and  hearing,  so  it  is 
far  from  improbable  that,  in  all  our  senses, 
there    may,    l)y    the    reciprocal    iiiiUience    of 


present  circumstances,  unaided  by  intercom  se 
with  such  living  abstractions,  it  is  imjjossible 
for  us  to  remove  wholly  this  uncertainty,  as 
to  the  kind  and  degree  of  inlluenw  which  ex- 
perience may  have  had  in  modifying  our  pri- 
mary sensations.  We  may  wish,  indeed,  to 
be  able   to   distinguish   our  present  feelings 


these  upon  each  other,  or  by  the  repeated  |  from  those  which  the  same  objects  originally 
lessons  of  individual  experience  in  each,  be  a  '    '     '    ' 

similar  modification  of  the  original  simple 
feelings,  which,  in  that  first  stage  of  exist- 
ence that  opened  to  us  the  world  and  its 
pfhenomena,  each  individual  organ  separately 
afforded.  Our  reasoning  with  respect  to 
them,  therefore,  as  original  organs  of  sense, 
may  perhaps  be  as  false  as  our  chymical  rea- 
soning would  be,  were  we  to  attempt  to  in- 
fer the  properties  of  an  uncombincd  acid,  or, 
alkali,  from  our  obsenation  of  the  very  differ- 
ent properties  of  a  neutral  salt,  into  the  com- 
position of  which  we  know  that  the  acid  or 
the  alkali  has  entered. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  in  our  power  to  be  in- 
troduced to  a  society,  like  that  of  which  Di- 
derot speaks,  in  his  Letter  on  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  to  hold  communication  with 
them,  all  our  doubts  on  this  subject  would 
be  removed.  "  What  a  strange  society," 
says  he,  "  would  five  jjcrsons  make,  each  of 
them  endowed  with  one  only  of  our  five  dif- 
ferent senses  ;  and  no  two  of  the  party  with 


excited  ;  but  since  no  memory  can  go  back  to 
the  period  at  which  we  did  not  perceive  lon- 
gitudinal distance,  as  it  were,  immediately  by 
the  eye,  as  little,  we  may  su])pose,  can  any 
memory  go  back  to  the  period  when  other 
sensations,  less  interesting  than  those  of  vi- 
sion, were  first  excited.  Could  we  trace  the 
series  of  feelings,  in  a  single  mind, — as  vari- 
ously modified,  in  the  jirogress  from  infancy 
to  maturity, — we  should  know  more  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man  than  is 
probably  ever  to  be  revealed  to  his  imjuiry, — 
\)hen,  in  ages,  as  remote  from  that  in  which 
we  live,  and  j)erhapsas  nuich  more  cTdighten- 
cd,  as  our  own  age  may  be  said  to  be,  in  re- 
lation to  the  period  of  original  darkness  and 
barbarism,  he  is  still  to  be  searching  into  his 
own  nature  with  the  same  avidity  as  now. 
He  must,  indeed,  be  a  very  dull  observer, 
who  has  not  felt,  on  looking  at  an  infant, 
some  desire  to  know  the  little  processes  of 
thought  that  are  going  on  in  his  curious  and 
active  mind  ;  and  who,  in  reilecting  on  the 
value,  as  an  attainment  in  science,  which  the 
sagest  philosopher  would  set  on  the  consci- 
views  of  nature,  they  would  treat  each  other  i  ousncss    of  those  acquisitions  which  infancy 


the  same  sense !     There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that,  differing  iis  they  nuist  differ,  in  all  thei 


as  madmen,  and  that  each  would  look  upon 
the  others  with  all  due  contemjjt.  It  is,  in- 
deed, only  an  image  of  what  is  happening 
every  moment  in  the  world  ;  we  have  but  one 
sense,  and  we  judge  of  every  thing."* — 
"  There  is,  however,"  he  justly  rcmai-ks, 
"  one  science,  though  but  one  science,  in 
which  the  whole  society  or  the  different 
senses  might  agree, — the  science  which  has 
relation  to  the  ])roi)ertics  of  number.  They 
might  each  arrive,  by  their  separate  abstrac- 
tions, at  the  sublimest  speculations  of  arith- 
metic and  algelira;  they  might  fathom  the 
(lc|)tlis  of  analysis,  and  projjose  and  resolve 
]iroblcms  of  the  most  complicated  equations 
as  if  they  were  all  so  many  Diui)hantuscs.  It 
is  perhaps,"  he  adds,  "  what  the  oyster  is 
doing  in  its  shell."  f 

From  such  a  society, — if,  indeed,  we  could 
hold  any  communication  with  these  profound 
algebraists,  except  in  their  common  science 
of  numbers — we  might  undoubtedly  learn 
what  arc  the  direct  immediate  affections  of 
mind  to  which  our  senses  individually  give 
rise,  and  consequently  how  much,  while  feel- 
ing has  blended  with  feeling,  tlu  y  have  recip- 
rocally operated  on  each  other.     13ut,  in  our 
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has  already  made,  is  not  struck  with  that  near- 
ness, in  which,  in  some  points,  extreme  know- 
ledge and  extreme  ignorance  may  almost  be 
said  to  meet.  What  metaphysician  is  there, 
however  subtle  and  profound  in  his  analyti- 
cal inquiries,  and  however  successful  in  the 
analyses  which  he  has  made,  who  would  not 
give  all  his  past  discovery,  and  all  his  hopes 
of  future  discovery,  for  the  certainty  of  know- 
ing with  exactness  what  every  infant  feels  ? 
The  full  instruction,  which  such  a  view  of 
our  ])rogressive  feelings,  from  their  very  ori- 
gin, in  the  first  sensations  of  life,  would  af- 
ford. Nature,  in  her  wisdom,  however,  has 
not  comnuinicated  to  us,  more  than  she  has 
communicated  to  us  the  natm-e  of  that  state 
of  being  which  awaits  the  soul  after  it  has 
finished  its  career  of  mortality.  Our  exist- 
ence seems,  in  our  conception  of  it,  never  to 
have  had  a  beginning.  As  far  back  as  we 
can  remember  any  event,  there  is  always  a 
period  that  ajjpears  to  us  still  farther  back, 
the  events  of  which  wc  cannot  distinguish  ; 
as,  when  we  look  toward  the  distant  horizon, 
wc  sec,  less  and  less  distinctly,  in  the  long 
line  which  the  sunshine  of  evening  still  illu- 
minates, ])lains,  and  woods,  and  streams,  and 
hills,  more  distant,  half  melting  into  air,  be- 
yond which  our  eye  can  find  nothing, — though 
we  are  still  certain  that  other  woods,  and 
streams,  and  plains,  aie  there,  and  that  it  is  only 
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the  iiiipcrfoctioii  of  our  sight  which  secrns  to  ' 
bound  them  as  in  another  world.      It  is  to 
man,  when  he  thinks  upon  his  own  beginning  | 
as  if  he  felt  himself  in  a  world  of  enchant- 
ment, amid  the  shades  and  flowers  of  which 
he  had  been  wandering,  unconscious  of  the 
time  at  which  he  entered  it,  or  of  the  objects 
that   are  awaiting  him,    when  he  shall  have 
arrived  at  the  close  of  that  path  whose  wind-  i 
ings   still  lead  him    forward, — and   know'ing  \ 
little  more  than  that  he  is  himself  happy,  and  | 
that  the  uiikuowTi  Being,  who  has  raised  this 
magnificent  scene  around  him,  must  be  the 
Friend  of  the  mortal  whom  he  has  deigned 
to  admit  into  it. 

"  Well  pleised  he  scans 
The  goodly  prospect, — and  with  inward  smiles. 
Treads  the  gay  verdure  of  the  painted  plain, — 
Beholds  the  azure  canopy  of  heaven, 
And  living  lamps,  that  over-arch  his  head 
With  more  than  lesal  splendour, — bends  his  ear 
To  the  full  choir  of  wa.er,  air  and  earth  ; 
Nor  heeds  the  pleasina  error  of  his  thought, 
Nor  doubts  the  painted  green  or  azure  arch. 
Nor  questions  more  the  music's  mingling  sounds. 
Than  space,  or  motion,  or  eternal  time; 
So  sweet  he  feels  their  mtluence  to  attract 
His  fixed  soul,  to  brighten  the  dull  glooms 
Of  care,  and  make  the  destined  road  of  life 
Delightful  to  his  feet.     So,  fables  tell, 
The  adventurous  hero,  bound  on  hard  exploit. 
Beholds  with  glad  surprise,  by  secret  spell 
Of  some  kind  sage,  the  patron  of  his  toils, 
A  visionary  paradise  disclosed. 

Amid  the  dubious  w  ild  ; — With  streams,  and  shades, 
And  airy  songs,  the  enchanted  landscape  smiles. 
Cheers  iiis  long  labours,  and  renews  his  frame."* 

The  philosophic  use  of  the  term  sensation 
does  not  necessarily  imply,  what,  in  its  popu- 
lar use,  is  considered  almost  as  involved  in 
it ;  and  perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  su- 
perfluous to  warn  you,  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  feelings  which  are  pleasurable  or  painful, 
but  extends  to  every  mental  aflection  that  is 
the  immediate  consequence  of  impression  on 
our  organs  of  sense, — of  which  mental  states 
or  atFections,  many,  and,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  by  far  the  greater  number,  are  of  a  kind 
that  cannot  be  termed  either  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable. Of  the  objects  of  sight,  for  ex- 
ample, which  are  of  such  very  frequent  oc- 
currence, how  few  are  there,  at  which  we 
look,  either  with  pleasure  or  with  pain, — if 
we  except  that  indirect  pleasure,  which,  in 
particular  cases,  they  may  afford,  as  commu- 
nicating to  us  information  that  is  valuable  in 
itself,  or  as  gratifying  even  our  idlest  curiosi- 
ty. To  take  one  of  the  most  striking  cases 
of  this  sort :  Though  we  may  derive,  from 
the  perusal  of  a  w'ork  that  interests  us,  the 
purest  delight,  it  is  a  delight  resulting  only 
from  the  conceptions  which  the  author,  in 
consequence  of  the  happy  contrivance  of  sym- 
bolic characters,  has  been  able  to  transfuse, 


as  it  were,  from  his  own  mind  into  ours;  but, 
during  all  the  time  of  the  perusal,  sensations, 
almost  innumerable,  have  been  excited  in  us 
by  the  separate  characters  with  which  the 
pages  are  covered,  that  have  never  mingled 
even  the  faintest  direct  pleasure  with  the  ge- 
neral emotion  which  they,  and  they  alone, 
have  indirectly  produced. 

"  I  apprehend,"  says  Dr  Reid,  "  that,  he 
sides  the  sensations  that  are  either  agreeable 
or  disagreeable,  there  is  still  a  greater  number 
that  are  indifferent.  To  these  we  give  so 
little  attention  that  they  have  no  name,  and 
are  immediately  forgot,  as  if  they  had  never 
been  ;  and  it  requires  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions of  our  minds  to  be  con\'inced  of  their 
existence.  For  this  end,  we  may  obsene, 
that,  to  a  good  ear,  every  human  %oice  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  all  others.  Some  voices 
are  pleasant,  some  disagreeable ;  but  the  far 
greater  part  can  neither  be  said  to  be  one  or 
the  other.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
other  sounds,  and  no  less  of  tastes,  smells, 
and  colours  ;  and  if  we  consider,  that  our 
senses  are  in  continual  exercise  \\hile  we  are 
aw'ake,  that  some  sensation  attends  every  ob- 
ject they  present  to  us,  and  that  familiar  ob- 
jects seldom  raise  any  emotion,  pleasant  or 
painful, — we  shall  see  reason,  besides  the 
agreeable  and  disagreeable,  to  admit  a  third 
class  of  sensations  that  may  be  called  indif- 
ferent. The  sensations  that  are  indifferent 
are  far  from  being  useless.  They  serve  as 
signs  to  distinguish  things  that  differ ;  and 
the  information  we  have  concerning  things 
external  comes  by  their  means.  Thus,  if 
a  man  had  no  ear  to  receive  pleasure  from 
the  harmony  or  melody  of  sounds,  he  would 
still  find  the  sense  of  hearing  of  great  utility  : 
Though  sounds  gave  him  neither  pleasure 
nor  pain,  of  themselves,  they  would  give  him 
much  usefvd  information  ;  and  the  like  may 
be  said  of  the  sensations  we  have  by  all  the 
other  senses."* 

It  is  as  signs,  indeed,  far  more  than  as 
mere  pleasures  in  themselves,  that  our  sensa- 
tions are  to  us  of  such  inestimable  value.  Even 
in  the  case  to  which  I  before  alluded,  of  the 
symbolic  or  arbitrary  characters  of  a  language, 
when  we  consider  all  the  important  purposes 
to  which  these  are  subservient,  as  raising  us 
originally  from  absolute  barbarism,  and  sa- 
ving us  from  relapsing  into  it,  there  might  be 
in  appearance  of  paradox  indeed,  but  there 
would  be  perfect  truth  in  asserting,  that  the 
sensations  which  are  themselves  indifferent, 
are  more  precious,  even  in  relation  to  happi- 
ness itself,  than  the  sensations  which  are 
j  themselves  accompanied  with  lively  delight, 
'  or  rather,  of  which  it  is  the  very  essence  to 
;  be  delightful.     Happiness,  though  necessarily 


*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  v.  ■195— .5r4. 
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involving  ])rcsent  pU'asiiie,  is  tlie  (iiriTt  or  in- 
direct, and  often  the  very  distant,  result  of 
feelings  of  every  kind,  ])leasunil)le,  jiainful,  and 
iiulitTerent.  It  is  like  tiie  beautiful  profusion 
of  flowers  which  adorn  our  summer  fields. 
In  our  admiration  of  the  foliage,  and  the 
blossoms,  and  the  pure  airs  and  sunshine,  in 
which  they  seem  to  live,  we  almost  forget 
the  darkness  of  the  soil  in  which  their  roots 
ure  spread.  Yet  how  much  should  we  err, 
if  we  were  to  consider  them  as  deriving  their 
chief  nutriment  from  the  beams  that  shine 
around  them,  in  the  warmth  and  light  of  which 
we  have  wandered  with  joy.  That  delight- 
ful radiance  alone  would  have  been  of  little 
efficacy,  without  the  showers,  from  which,  in 
those  very  wanderings,  we  have  often  sought 
shelter  at  noon  ;  or  at  least  without  the  dews, 
which  were  unheeded  by  us,  as  they  fell  si- 
lently and  almost  insensibly  on  our  evening 
walk. 

With  the  common  division  of  our  sensa- 
tions into  live  classes, — those  of  smell,  taste, 
hearing,  sight,  touch,  we  have  been  familiar, 
almost  from  our  childhood,  and  though  the 
classification  may  be  far  from  perfect,  in  re- 
ference to  our  sensations  themselves,  con- 
sidered simply  as  aflectioiis  of  the  mind,  it  is 
sulliciently  accurate  in  reference  to  the  mere 
organs  of  sense  ;  for,  though  our  sensations 
of  heat  and  cold,  in  one  very  important  re- 
spect, which  is  afterwards  to  be  considered 
by  us,  have  much  less  resemblance  to  the 
other  sensations  which  we  acquire  by  our  or- 
giins  of  touch,  or  at  least  to  sensations  which 
we  are  generally  supposed  to  derive  from  that 
organ,  than  to  sensations  which  we  receive  by 
the  medium  of  other  organs,  our  sensations 
of  smell  and  sound  for  example — still,  as  they 
arise  from  an  alVection  of  the  same  organ,  they 
maybe  more  conveniently  referred  to  the  same 
than  to  any  other  class  ;  since,  if  we  quit  that 
obvious  line  of  distinction  which  the  dill'ercncc 
of  organs  atTords,  we  shall  not  find  it  easy  to 
define  them  by  other  lines  as  precise. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  arbitrary  division 
or  an'angement  which  we  may  form  either  of 
our  sensations  themselves,  or  of  the  organs 
that  are  previously  affected,  the  susceptibility 
of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
alTected  by  the  changes  of  sUte  in  our  mere 
bodily  organs,  must  be  regixrded  as,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  of  primiu-y  value  in  our 
mental  constitution.  To  the  individual,  in- 
diM'd,  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  itself  all  the 
things  which  are  around  him,  however  near 
or  afar  ;  because  it  is  truly  that  by  \\  hieh 
alone  all  things  near  or  afar  become  known  to 
him.  It  constitutes,  by  this  mutual  relation 
which  it  establishes,  a  power  of  more  than 
magic  agency,  before  which  the  great  gulf, 
that  appeared  to  separate  for  ever  the  worlds 
of  matter  and  of  spirit,  disajipears, — which 
thus  links  together  substances,  that  seemed, 
ill  their   nature,    incaj)able  of  any  common 


bond  of  union, — iuid  which,  briiij^ng  the 
whole  infinity  of  thnigs  within  the  sjihere  of 
our  own  mind^  communicates  to  it  some 
faint  semblance  of  the  onnii|)resence  of  its 
Author.  "  What  is  that  organ,"  says  an  elo- 
quent Trench  writer,  s])eaking  of  the  eye, — 
"  what  is  that  astonishing  organ,  m  which  all 
objects  acquire,  by  turns,  a  successive  exist- 
ence,— where  the  spaces,  the  figures,  and  the 
motions  that  siUTound  me  are  as  it  were 
created, — where  the  stars,  that  exist  at  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  millions  of  leagues,  be- 
come a  part  of  myself, — and  where,  in  a  single 
half  inch  of  diameter,  is  contained  the  uni- 
verse ?"  This  power  of  external  sense,  which 
first  awakes  us  into  life,  continues,  ever  after, 
to  watch,  as  it  were,  round  the  life  which  it 
awoke,  lavishing  on  us  perpetual  varieties  of 
instruction  and  delight ;  and  if,  from  the  sim- 
ple pleasures,  and  simjile  elementary  know- 
ledge which  It  immediately  afiords,  we  trace 
'its  influence,  through  all  the  successive  feel- 
ings to  which  it  indirectly  gives  rise,  it  may 
be  said  to  exist,  by  a  sort  of  intellectual  and 
moral  transmutation,  in  the  most  refined  and 
ethereal  of  all  our  thoughts  and  emotions. 
What  Gray  says  of  it; — in  the  coiiimence- 
ment  of  his  beautiful  fragment  De  Principiis 
Cogitandi,  addressed  to  his  friend  West,  is 
not  toohigha  jianegyric, — that  every  thing  de- 
lightful and  amiable,  friendship,  and  fancy,  and 
w^isdom  itself,  have  their  primary  source  in  it. 


"  Non  ilia  leves  primordia  motus, 
Qiianquam  parva,  dabuiit.  Latum  vol  amabile  quicquid 
Usquam  oritur,  trahit  hiiic  ortum  ;  nuc'  surgit  ad  auras, 
IJuin  ta  coiispirfiit  simul,  eventusque  secuiidcnt. 
Mine  variie  viUii  arles,  ac  mollior  usus, 
Dulcectainicitia;  vindum :  Sapieiitiadia 
1 1  inc  roseum  acecndit  lumen,  vultuque  screno, 
Humsuias  aperit  mfiites,  nova  {;audia  monstraiis. 
lUa  etiam,  qu.X'  te  (mirum)  noctcsque  diesque 
Assidue  fovit  inspirans  liiiguam(iiie  sequentem 
Teniptral  in  iiumeros,  atque  lioras  mulcet  inertes, 
Aurua  non  alia  si  jactat  origine  Musa."  • 


So  much,  indeed,  of  human  knowledge. 

and  of  all  that  is  valuable  and  delightful  in 
human  feeling,  involves  these  elementary  sen- 
sations, as  it  were  in  the  very  essence  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  themselves,  that  one  of 
the  most  acute  of  modern  French  metaphy- 
sicians, and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all 
the  ])hilosophers  of  the  French  metaphysical 
school,  who  are  his  followers,  have  considered 
the  whole  variety  of  human  consciousihcss, 
as  mere  sensation  variously  transformed ; 
though,  in  stating  the  nature  of  this  transfor- 
mation, and  the  difference  of  the  sensations 
as  transfoiined  from  the  primary  forms  of 
mere  external  feeing,  they  have  not  been  so 
exj)licit  as  the  asstrtors  of  a  system  so  para- 
doxical ought  assuredly  to  have  been.      On 


•  Lib.  I.  V.  \H-^r>,  and  i'S— 31. 
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the  fallacies  of  this  very  prevalent  theory  of 
the  mind,  however,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
examined  by  us  fully,  I  ne^'d  not  at  present 
make  any  remarks. 

Though  this  excessive  simplification  of  the 
phenomena  of  human  thouglit  and  ieeling  is, 
however,  far  more  than  the  phenomena  truly 
allow,  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  all  the 
varieties  of  our  consciousness,  though  not 
mere  transformations  of  external  sense,  are, 
when  traced  to  their  source,  the  lesiilts  of 
sensation,  in  its  various  original  forms.  In 
inquiring  into  the  phenomena  of  our  senses, 
then,  we  begin  our  inquiry  where  knowledge 
itself  begins  ;  and  though  the  twilight,  which 
hangs  over  this  first  opening  of  nitellectual 
life,  is  perhaps  only  a  presage,  or  a  part  of 
that  obscurity  which  is  to  attend  the  whole 
track  of  human  investigation,  it  still  is  twilight 
only,  not  absolute  darkness.  We  can  dis- 
cover much,  though  we  cannot  discover  all ; 
and  where  absolute  discovery  is  not  allowed, 
there  is  still  left  to  us  a  probability  of  con- 
jecture, of  which,  in  such  limited  circum- 
stances, even  philosophy  may  justly  avail  her- 
self without  departing  from  her  legitimate  pro- 
vince. 


LECTURE  XIX. 

BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  THE  CORPOREAL   PART  OF 
THE  PROCESS,  IN  SENSATION. 

The  mental  phenomena,  of  the  class  which 
is  at  present  under  our  consideration,  being 
those  which  arise  in  consequence  of  certain 
previous  affections  of  our  organs  of  sense,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  take  some  notice 
of  the  corporeal  part  of  the  process  ;  though 
it  must  alwaj's  be  remembered,  that  it  is  the 
last  part  of  the  process,  the  mental  affection 
only,  which  truly  belongs  to  our  science, — 
and  that,  if  this,  in  all  its  varieties,  had  been 
the  result  of  any  other  species  of  affections  of 
organs  constituted  in  any  other  manner, — as 
long  as  there  was  the  regular  correspondence 
of  certain  mental  affections  with  certain  or- 
ganic affections, — the  philosophy  of  mind 
would  have  continued  precisely  the  same  as 
now.  Our  systems  of  anatomy,  and  of  the 
physiology  of  our  mere  bodily  frame,  would 
indeed  have  been  different, — but  not  that 
more  intimate  physiology  which  relates  to  the 
functions  of  the  animating  spirit,  whose  pre- 
sence is  Ufe,  and  w^ithout  which  our  bodily 
frame,  in  all  its  beautiful  adaptation  of  parts 
to  parts,  is  a  machine  as  inert  and  powerless 
as  the  separate  atoms  that  compose  it. 

The  great  essential  organ  of  all  sensation 
IS  the  brain  with  its  appendages,  particularly 
the  nerves  that  issue  from  it  to  certain  organs 


which  are  more  strictly  termed  the  organs  of 
sense  ;  as  it  is  there  the  immediate  objects, 
or  external  causes  of  sensation,  the  particles 
of  light,  for  example,  in  vision,  or  of  odour  in 
smell,  arrive,  and  come,  as  it  were,  into  con- 
tact with  the  sensorial  substance.  Each  organ, 
as  you  well  know,  has  objects  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  ; 
and  since  the  blind  are  still  sensible  of  sound, 
the  deaf  of  colour,  and  both  of  smell,  and 
taste,  and  touch,  there  must  evidently  be 
some  diflerence,  either  in  the  sensorial  sub- 
stance itself,  which  is  diffused  over  the  differ- 
ent organs,  or  in  the  mode  of  its  diffusion, 
and  exposure  in  the  different  organs,  from 
which  this  striking  diversity  of  their  relative 
sensibilities  proceeds.  The  nervous  matter, 
however,  considered  separately  from  the  coats 
in  which  it  is  enveloped,  is  of  the  same  half 
fibrous,  but  soft  and  pulpy  texture,  as  the 
substance  of  the  brain  itself,  and  is  in  perfect 
continuity  with  that  substance,  forming,  there- 
fore, with  it,  what  may  be  considered  as  one 
mass,  as  much  as  the  whole  brain  itself  may 
be  considered  as  one  mass  ;  which  has,  indeed, 
for  its  chief  seat  the  great  cavity  of  the  head ; 
the 

"  Superas  hominis  sedes,  arcemqiie  cerebri ; 
N'ainque  illic  posuit  solium,  et  sua  teiupla  sacravit, 
Nieus  auimi;" — * 

but  which  extends,  by  innumerable  ramifica^ 
tions,  over  the  whole  surface,  and  through 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body.  The  mind, 
in  that  central  brain  in  which  it  is  supposed  to 
reside,  communicating  with  all  these  extreme 
branches,  has  been  compared,  by  a  verj*  ob- 
vious but  a  very  beautiful  similitude,  to  the 
parent  Ocean,  receiving  from  innumerable  dis- 
tances the  waters  of  its  fihal  streams  : 

"  Ac  uti  longinquis  descendunt  montibus  amnes, 
Velivoliis  Taraisis,  flaventisque  Indus  arena', 
Euphratesque,  Tagusque,  et  ojjimo  flumine  Ganges, 
L  ndas  quisque  suas  volvens, — cursuque  sonoro 
In  mare  prorumpunt ;  hos  magno  acclinis  in  antro 
Excipit  Oceanus,  natorumque  ordine  longo 
Dona  recognoscit  \enientum,  ultrbque  serenat 
(  a?ruleara  faciem,  et  ditluso  marmore  ridet. 
Hand  aliter  species  properant  se  inferre  novellac 
Certatim  raenti."f 

In  the  brain  itself,  the  anatomist  is  able  to 
show  us,  with  perfect  clearness,  many  com- 
plicated parts,  which  we  must  beJGeve  to  be 
adapted  for  answering  particular  purposes  in 
the  economy  of  life  ;  but  when  we  have  gazed 
with  admiration  on  all  the  wonders  which  his 
dissecting  hand  has  revealed  to  us,  and  have 
listened  to  the  names  with  which  he  most  ac- 
curately distinguishes  the  little  cavities  or  pro- 
tuberances which  his  knife  has  thus  laid  open 
to  our  view,  we  are  still  as  ignorant  as  before 


*  Gray  de  Princip.  Cogit  Lib.  1.  v.  4o— 50. 
t  Ibid.  Lib.  I.  V.  54— 1>5. 
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of  the  particular  puriwscs  to  which  such  \  ;i- 
rictics  of  form  are  subservient ;  and  our  only 
consolation  is, — for  there  is  surely  some  com- 
fort iu  being   only  as  ignorant   as  the   most 
learned, — that  we  know  as  much  of  the  dis- 
tinct uses  of  the  parts  as  the  anatomist  him- 
self, who  exhibits  them  to  us,  and  teaches  us 
how  to  name  them.       A  stnieture  in  eveiy 
resj)ect  ditferent,  thoui;h  assuredly  less  fit  than 
the  i)resent,  which  has  been  chosen  by  infi- 
nite wisdom,  might,  as  far  as  we  know,  have 
answered  exactly  the  same  end  ;  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  that   our  ignorance   on   the 
subject  is  complete.     The  only  physiological 
facts   of   importance,    in  reference  to  sensa- 
tion, are,  that  if  the  nerves,  which  terminate 
in  particular  organs,  be  greatly  diseased,  the 
sensations  which  we  ascribe  to  those  particu- 
lar organs  cease  ;  and  cease  in  like  manner, 
if  the  continuity  of  the  nerves  with  the  brain  lie 
destroyed,  by  cutting  them  inanyjiart  of  their 
course ;  or  if,  without  loss  of  absolute  conti- 
nuity, their  structure  in  any  part  of  their  course 
be  impaired  by  ;)ressure,   whether  from  tight 
ligatures  drawn  arountl  them  for  the  purpose 
of  CAjjenment,  or  from  natural  morbid  causes. 
In  short,  if  the  bram  arid  nerves  be  in  a  sound 
state,  and  certain  substances   be  applied  to 
certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system, — as,  for 
instance,  sapid  bodies  to  the  extremities  of 
the  nerves  of  taste,  or  light  to  that  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which  forms  what  is  termed 
the  retina, — there  is  then  in?tant  sensation  ; 
and  when  the  brain  itself  is  not  in  a  sound 
state  to  a  certain  extent,  or  when  the  nerve 
which    is    diffused  on   a  jiarticul.ir  organ  is, 
either  at  this  extremity  of  it,  or  in  any  part  of 
Its  course,  to  a  certain  degree  im])aired,  then 
there  is  no  sensation,  though  the  same  exter- 
nal causes  be  applied.     This  very  slight  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
sensation  takes  place,  and  of  the  circumstances 
in   which  it   docs  not  take   j)lace,   is  all  the 
knowledge  which  physiology  affords  us  of  the 
corporeal  part  of  the  process  ; — and  it  is  like- 
ly to  continue  so  for  ever, — at  least  in  all  the 
more  important  respects  of  our  ignorance, — 
since  any  changes  which  occur  in  the  corpus- 
cular motion,  and  consecjuent  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain  and  nen^es,  corresponding  with  the  di- 
versiiifs   of  feeling    during    those    particular 
states, — if  such  corpuscular  motions  or  chan- 
ges   do  really  take  place, — are  probably  far 
too  minute  to  be  observable  by  our  organs  ; 
even  though  we  could  lay  open  all  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  bram  to  complete  observa- 
tion, without  destroying,  or  at  all  alTecting, 
the  usual  phenomena  of  life  : — 

In  "  foUowini;  life  through  CTcntiires  we  dissect, 
W'c  lose  it,  in  the  moment  we  detect.  "• 

•  Pope's  E&say  on  Man,  Ep.  II,  171—177, 


Indeed,  we  are  not  able  to  do  even  so 
much  as  this  ;  for  life  has  already  vanished, 
long  before  we  have  come  u])on  the  verge  of 
its  secret  ])recincts.  It  is  like  a  Magician, 
that  o])erates  at  a  distance  on  every  side,  but 
still  keeps  himself  apart,  within  a  narrow  cir- 
cle. If  we  remain  without  the  circle,  we  may 
gaze  with  never-ceasing  admiration  on  the 
wonders  that  play  in  rapid  succession  before 
our  eyes.  But  if  we  rush  within,  to  force  an 
avowal  of  the  secret  energ)'  that  produces  them, 
the  enchanter  and  the  enchantments  alike  are 
fled. 

The  brain,  then,  and  the  various  nerves  of 
sense  in  continuity  with  it,  may,  when  taken 
together,  be  considered  as  fonning  one  great 
organ,  which  I  would  term  briefly  the  senso- 
rial organ,  essential  to  life,  and  to  the  imme- 
diate production  of  those  mental  ])henomena 
which  constitute  our  sensations,  and,  perhaps, 
^00,  modifying  in  some  measure,  directly  or 
indirectly,  all  the  other  phenomena  of  the 
mind. 

"  Dum  mens  alma  caput  ccrebrique  palatia  ccUa 
Occupat,  et  famulos  sublimisdiriyit  artu^, 
Et  facili  im)ierio  neri-orum  flectit  habe  ;as, 
lllius  ad  nutum  sensus  cxtranca  renim 
Explorant  sigua.  ct  studio  cxemplaria  fido 
Ad  dominam  ailducuiit :  vel  qui  statione  locantur 
Vicina,  capitisque  tueutur  liniina,  Ofclli, 
l^arcsque,  auriculxque,  et  vis  arputa  palati ; 
Vel  qui  per  totam  currit  sparso  apminc  molcm 
Tactus,  ad  cxtrcmas  spec  ulator  oirjioris  ora.<;. 

His  scnsim  auxiliis  itistructa  fidclibus,  olim, 
Mens  humilis  nulloque  jaceiis  iugloria  cuitu 
C'arceris  in  tenebris  mox  sese  attollit  in  auras 
Dives  opum  vanarum,  et  .-idera  scandit  Olym 

Of  the  nature  of  the  connexion  of  this 
great  sensorial  organ  with  the  sentient  mind, 
we  never  shall  be  able  to  understand  more 
than  is  involved  in  the  simple  fact,  that  a  cer- 
tain aflcction  of  the  ner\'ous  system  precedes 
immediately  a  certain  affiection  of  the  mind. 
But,  though  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  this 
I  species  of  mutual  succession  of  bodily  and 
I  mental  changes,  as  pecidiarly  inex|)licable, 
from  the  vciy  dilfcrent  nature  of  the  substan- 
ces which  are  reciprocally  affected,  it  is  truly 
not  more  so  than  any  other  ease  of  succession 
of  events,  where  the  plumomena  occur  in  sub- 
stances that  are  not  different  in  their  jiroper- 
ties,  but  analogous,  or  even  absolutclysiimlar  ; 
since,  in  no  one  instance  of  this  kind,  can  we 
perceive  more  than  the  imiform  order  of  the 
succession  itself ;  and  of  changes,  the  succes- 
sions of  which  are  all  absolutely  inexplicable, 
or,  in  other  words,  al)solutely  sim])le,  and  im- 
susceptible  therefore,  of  further  analysis,  none 
can  be  justly  said  to  lie  more  or  less  so  than 
another.  That  a  peculiar  stjite  of  the  mere 
particles  of  the  brain,  should  be  followed  by 
a  change  of  state  of  the  sentient  mind,  is  truly 
wonderful  ;  but  if  we  consider  it  strictly,  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  by  no  means  more  wonder- 
ful than  that  the  arrival  of  the  moon,  at  a 
certain  point  of  the  heavens,  should  vender 
the  state  of  a  body  on  the  surface  of  our 
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earth  different  from  what  it  otherwise  would 
nutunilly  be,  or  that  the  state  of  every  par-  ; 
tide  of  oiir  globe,  in  its  relative  tendencies 
of  gravitation,  should  be  instantly  changed, 
as  it  unquestionably  would  be,  by  the  des-  | 
traction  of  the  most  distant  satellite  of  the  ! 
most  distant  planet  of  our  system,  or,  proba-  ' 
bly  too,   by  the  destruction  even  of  one  of 
those  remotest  of  stars,  which  are  illuminat-  j 
ins?  their  own  system  of  planets,  so  far  in  the  , 
depth  of  infinity  that  their  light, — to  borrow 
a  well-known  illustration  of  sidereal  distance, 
— may  never  yet  have  reached  our  earth  since 
the  moment  at  which  they  darted  forth  their 
first  beams  on  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
We  believe,  indeed,  with  as  much  confidence, 
that  one  event   will   uniformly  have  for  its 
consequent  another  event,  which  we  have  ob- 
served to  follow  it,  as  we  believe  the  simple 
fact  that  it  has  preceded  it  in  the  particular 
case  observed.      But  the  knowledge  of  the 
jiresent  sequence,  as  a  mere  fact  to  be  re- 
iiienibered,and  the  expectation  of  future  simi- 
lar sequences,  as  the  result  of  an  original  law 
of  our  belief,  are  precisely  of  the  same  kind, 
whether  the  sequence  of  changes  be  in  mind 
or  in  matter,  singly  or  reciprocally  in  both. 

What  the  natme  of  the  change  is,  that  is 
produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  nerve,  it  is 
beyond  our  power  to  state,  or  even  to  guess; 
and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  affection  of  the  nerve  is  connnuni- 
cated,  or  is  supposed  to  be  communicated,  to 
the  brain.  But  that  some  affection  is  gradu- 
ally propagated,  from  the  one  to  the  other,  so 
as  to  render  the  change  in  the  state  of  the 
brain  subsequent,  by  a  certain  interval,  to  the 
change  in  the  state  of  the  nerve,  is  universal- 
ly believed.  Li  applying  to  this  change  the 
term  impression,  a  term  indeed  which  liad 
been  in  common  use  before,  Dr  Reid  is  care- 
ful to  point  out  the  reason  for  which  this 
term  appears  to  him  preferable  to  others  ; 
and  though  I  confess  that  the  word  seems  to 
me  to  convey  too  much  the  notion  of  a  pe- 
culiar well  known  species  of  action, — that 
which  consists  in  producing  a  certain  configu- 
ration of  the  object  impressed,  corresponding 
with  the  figure  of  the  impressing  object,  the 
very  notion  that  has  had  so  pernicious  an  ef- 
fect in  the  theory  of  perception  ;  and  though 
I  conceive  the  simple  term  change  or  affection 
to  be  all  which  is  safely  admissible,  as  long  as 
the  nature  of  the  particular  chang*»  is  abso- 
lutely unknown  ; — still  it  must  be  confessed 
that  impression  is  a  term  a  little  more  gene- 
ral than  the  other  names  of  action  to  which 
Dr  Reid  alludes,  and  therefore  preferable  to 
them,  m  the  present  case. 

"  There  is  sufficient  reason,"  he  says,  "  to 
conclude,  that,  in  perception,  the  object  pro- 
duces some  change  in  the  organ  ;  that  the 
organ  produces  some  change  upon  the  nerve  ; 
and  that  the  nerve  produces  some  change  in 
the  brain.     And  we  give  the  name  of  an  im- 


pression to  those  changes,  because  we  have 
not  a  name  more  proper  to  express,  in  a  ge- 
neral maimer,  any  change  produced  in  a  body 
by  an  external  cause,  without  speeif)ing  the 
nature  of  tliat  change.  \\  hether  it  be  pres- 
sure, or  attraction,  or  repulsion,  or  vibration, 
or  something  ujiknomi,  for  which  we  have 
no  name,  still  it  may  be  called  hsi  impression. 
But,  with  reg;ird  to  the  particular  kind  of  this 
change  or  impression,  philosophers  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  any  thing  at  all."* 

That  the  word  impression  is  not  so  free,  as 
Dr  Reid  supposes,  from  that  hj-jjotheticid 
meaning  which  he  \\'ished  to  avoid,  1  have 
already  remarked.  But  the  reason  assigned 
by  him  for  his  preference  of  it,  Ls  unquestion- 
ably a  just  one  ;  since  a  phrase  which  exjiress- 
es  the  least  possible  knowledge,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  the  best  suited  to  human  igno- 
rance,— that  ignorance  which,  not  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  intellect  only,  but  in  whatever 
track  of  science  we  may  proceed,  and  what- 
ever truths  we  may  proudly  discover  in  our 
way,  still  meets  us  at  the  end  of  every  path, 
as  if  to  mock  at  once  our  weakness  and  our 
pride, — and  which  seems  to  us  to  be  every- 
where, because  it  is  wherever  we  are  our- 
selves. The  ."splendour  of  nature,  as  it  exists 
in  itself,  is,  if  I  may  speak  figuratively,  like 
sunshine  on  a  boundless  plain,  on  the  flowers 
and  herbage  of  which,  though  there  be  innu- 
merable varieties  of  coloiu-,  there  is  brillian- 
cy hi  all.  But  tlie  misfortune  is,  that,  as  soon 
as  we  have  approached  near  enough  to  distin- 
guish the  diversity  of  tints,  their  brilliancy  is 
so  obsciH-ed  by  our  very  approach  to  them, 
that  their  nice  diversities  ai'e  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable ;  as  if  man  could  not  move  along 
without  throwing  his  own  shadow  on  every 
thing  before  him. 

When  I  say,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  that  change,  which  is  propagated 
along  the  nerve  to  the  brain,  I  speak  in  refer- 
ence to  an  opinion  that  is  universal.  But 
though  it  may  be  improbable,  it  is  certainly 
far  from  impossible,  that  there  is  really  no 
such  progressive  communication  as  this  which 
is  supposed.  The  brain  and  nerves,  though, 
from  the  difference  of  names,  you  might  be 
led,  perhaps,  to  consider  them  as  distinct,  I 
have  already  said,  are  not  separate  orgaiis, 
but  are  in  continuity  with  each  other,  at  least 
as  much  as  various  parts  of  the  brain  itself, 
which  are  comprehended  under  that  single 
term,  can  be  said  to  be  continuous.  A\lien 
taken  together,  they  form  what  is  truly  one 
complicated  sensorial  org-an, — the  organ  of  al' 
our  sensations,  according  to  the  different 
states  in  which  the  organ  exists,  or  the  differ 
ent  parts  of  it  which  are  chiefly  affected.  In 
hearing,  for  example,  a  certain  state  of  that 
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part  of"  the  sensorial  cpran  w  Ii'k  h  roiistitutes 
the  aii(liti)r)'  iicn-es, — in  vision,  a  CLTtain  state 
of  that  part  of  it,  ^vhil■h  constitutes  the  optic 
nerves,  is  necessary  to  fensation, — and,  in 
both  cases,  according  to  the  universal  suppo- 
sition on  the  subject,  all  or  part  of  the  brain 
likewise  must  exist  in  a  certain  state,  of  which 
we  know  nothuiiT  more,  than  that  it  is  follow- 
ed, in  the  one  case,  by  the  sensation  of  sound, 
in  the  other  case  by  that  of  sicrht.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  mind  with  the  bodOy  frame, — 
which  must  be  equally  incxi)licable  on  every 
su])i)(>sition  that  can  be  formed, — is  not  sup- 
posed, by  any  philosopher,  to  depend  on  the 
state  of  a  sinp:le  physical  point  of  the  brain 
alone ;  and,  if  it  extend  to  more  than  one 
such  point,  there  is  nothiufr,  in  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  itself,  independently  cf  ex- 
perience, which  necessarily  limits  it  to  one 
portion  of  the  com])lcx  sensorial  orjiaii  more 
than  to  another, — to  the  particles  of  the  cen- 
tral mass  of  the  brain,  for  example,  more  than 
to  those  of  the  nerve  itself.  It  is  experience, 
then,  to  which  we  are  referred  ;  and  experi- 
ence, though  it  shows  that  certain  nerves  are 
not  essential  to  life,  since  life  continues  equal- 
ly after  they  may  have  been  impaired,  or  even 
destroyed,  is  far  from  showing  that  an  aJTec- 
tion  of  them  is  not  essential  to  sensation,  at 
the  verj'  moment  of  the  particular  sensation  ; 
nor  does  it  afford  even  the  slightest  evidence 
to  justify  the  belief  that  the  only  use  of  the 
nerve  is  to  communicate  a  certain  affection 
to  the  brain,  which  affection  of  the  mere  cen- 
tral part  of  the  sensorial  organ  would,  of  it- 
self, immediately  induce  sensation,  tliough 
the  nerves  were  annihilated  in  the  preceding 
instant.  The  sensation  may  be  the  imme- 
diate effect,  not  of  the  state  of  the  brain  only, 
but  of  the  state  of  the  brain  and  of  any  parti- 
cular nerve  considered  as  existing  together  at 
the  moment;  in  the  same  manner,  as,  by  those 
who  ascribe  the  immediate  origin  of  sensation 
to  the  mere  brain,  exclusive  of  its  nervous 
a])pendages,  it  is  sup])osed  to  depend  on  the 
state,  not  of  one  physical  jjoint  of  the  centnd 
l)rain,  but  on  the  state  of  many  such  co-exist- 
ing points.  We  know  not  to  what  extent, 
in  the  great  sensorial  organ,  this  change  is  ne- 
cessary ;  but  we  believe,  that,  to  some  extent, 
it  is  necessary ;  and  the  question  is,  whether, 
in  the  whole  portion  so  affected,  the  affection 
be  jtroduced  by  a  succession  of  changes,  pro- 
pagated from  part  to  part  ?  This  may,  per- 
hai)s,  be  the  more  probable  supposition  ; — 
but  whatever  may  be  the  comparative  proba- 
bility or  improbability,  it  certainly  has  not 
been  demonstrated  by  observation  or  experi- 
ment ;  nor  can  there  be  said  to  be,  a  priori, 
any  absurdity  in  the  opposite  sujiposition,  that 
the  sensorial  affection,  to  whatever  extent  it 
may  be  necessary,  is  not  })rogressivc,  but  im- 
mediate,— that,  as  long  as  the  sensorial  organ 
'(mcler  which  tertn  I  com])rehend,  as  I  have 
already   frequently  rejieated,    not    the    brain 


merely,  but  also  its  nervous  appendages,  that 
exist  in  ajiparent  continuity  with  the  brain,) 
IS  unimpaired  by  accident  or  disease,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  immediate  object  of  sense,  at  the 
external  orpin,  which,  on  every  siipjiosition, 
must  be  followed  by  some  sensorial  change  of 
state,  is  instantly  followed  by  that  general 
change  of  state  of  the  internal  organ,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  is  necessar}'  to  sensa- 
tion, in  the  particular  case  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  presence  of  a  celestial  body,  at  a 
certain  pomt  in  the  heavens,  is  innnediately 
followed  by  a  change  of  state  in  the  whole 
gravitating  particles  of  our  globe;  the  change 
in  any  long  line  of  these  gravitating  i)article9 
being  not  communicated  from  each  to  each, 
but  depending  only  on  the  presence  of  the 
distant  sun  or  planet ;  and  beginning  in  the 
most  remote  particles  of  the  line,  at  the  very 
same  instant,  as  in  that  which  is  nearest,  on 
'the  surface  of  the  earth.  An  instant  change, 
in  the  long  line  of  sensorial  particles, — if  the 
affection  of  a  long  line  of  these  particles  be 
necessary, — on  the  presence  of  a  particular 
object,  is  not  more  improbable  in  itself,  than 
this  instant  and  universal  influence  of  gravita- 
tation,  that  viiries  with  all  the  varying  posi- 
tions of  a  distant  object. 

But  is  it,  indeed,  certain,  that,  in  sensation, 
there  is  an  affection  of  the  central  brain, 
whether  immediate  or  progressive  ?  Ls  it  not 
possible,  at  least,  or  more  than  possible,  that 
the  state  of  the  mind,  when  we  perceive  co- 
lours and  sounds,  may  be  the  immediate  con- 
se(iueMt  of  the  altered  state  of  that  i)art  of  the 
setisorial  organ  which  forms  the  expansion  of 
the  nerve  in  the  eye  or  ear  ?  The  sensations 
must  be  supposed,  in  every  theorj',  to  be  the 
conse(pients  of  states  induced  in  some  senso- 
rial particles,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the 
mere  names  of  brain  and  nerve,  invented  by 
ourselves,  and  the  notions  which  we  have 
chosen,  without  evidence,  to  attach  to  these 
mere  name>s,  which  would  mark  the  senso- 
ri<d  particles  in  the  nervous  expanse  itself,  as 
less  fitted  to  be  the  immediate  antecedents  of 
sight  and  hearing,  than  the  similar  sensorial 
particles  in  any  portion  of  the  central  mass 
of  the  brain.  There  is  no  reason,  in  short,  a 
priori,  for  supposing  that  a  state  of  the  senso- 
rial ])articles  of  the  nerves  cannot  be  the  causo 
of  sensation,  and  tliat  the  sensation  miistbe  the 
effect  of  a  state  equally  unknown,  of  apjiarent- 
ly  similar  particles,  in  that  other  part  of  the 
general  sensorial  organ,  which  we  have  deno- 
minated the  brain.  Sensation,  indeed,  is  pre- 
vented by  decay,  or  general  disease  of  the 
brain,  or  by  separation  of  the  nerve,  or  pres 
sure  on  it,  in  any  part  of  its  course.  But  it 
is  far  from  improbable,  that  these  causes, 
which  must  evidently  be  injurious  to  the  or- 
gan, may  act,  merely  by  preventing  that  sound 
state  of  the  nerve  which  is  necessary  for  sen- 
sation, and  which,  in  an  organ  so  very  deli- 
cate, may  be  affected  by  the  slightest  influ- 
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prices, — by  influences  far  slighter  than  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  result  from  such 
an  injury  of  such  a  part.  The  nerves  and 
brain  together  form  one  great  organ  ;  and  a 
sound  state  of  the  whole  organ,  even  from 
the  analogy  of  other  grosser  organs,  may  well 
be  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  healthy 
state  and  perfect  function  of  eaih  separate 
jiart. 

If,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  brain  and 
nerves  were  such  as  marked  them  to  be  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  the  communication  of  mo- 
tion of  any  sort,  there  might  be  some  pre- 
sumption, from  this  very  circumstance,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  opinion  that  sensation  takes  place 
only  after  a  progressive  series  of  affections  of 
some  sort,  propagated  along  the  nerve  to 
the  interior  brain.  Eut  it  must  be  remem 
bered,  that  the  nature,  both  of  the  substance 
of  the  nerves  themselves,  and  of  the  soft  and 
lax  substance  in  which  they  are  loosely  em- 
bedded, renders  them  very  ill  adapted  for  the 
communication  of  nice  varieties  of  motion, 
and  gives  some  additional  likelihood,  there- 
fore, to  the  supposition  that  affections  of  the 
sensorial  organ,  so  distinct  as  our  sensations 
are  from  each  other,  and  so  exactly  corres- 
ponding with  the  slightest  changes  of  external 
objects,  do  not  depend  on  the  progressive 
communication  of  faint  and  imperceptible  mo- 
tion, in  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  the 
uninterrupted  progress  even  of  that  more 
powerful  motion  which  can  be  measured  by 
the  eye.  Li  a  case  so  doubtful  as  this,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  intervening  changes  sup- 
posed by  philosophers, — if  such  a  progressive 
series  of  motions  do  really  take  place, — are 
confessed  to  be  beyond  our  observation,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one,  who  has  a  just  sense 
of  the  limits  which  nature  has  opposed  to  our 
search,  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  or  even 
perhaps  with  that  faint  species  of  belief  which 
we  give  to  mere  probability.  My  conjectuies 
on  the  subject,  therefore,  I  state  simply  as 
conjectures,  and  nothing  more. 

If,  indeed,  what  is  but  a  mere  conjecture 
could  be  shown  to  be  well  founded,  it  would 
add  another  case  to  the  innumerable  instances, 
in  which  philoso])hers  have  laboured,  for  ages, 
to  explain  what  did  not  exist, — contenting 
themselves,  after  their  long  toil,  with  the  skill 
and  industry  which  they  have  exhibited,  in  re- 
moving ditbculties,  which  they  had  before,  with 
great  skill  and  industrj',  placed  in  their  own 
way.  "  I  am  not  so  much  convinced  of  our 
radical  ignorance,"  says  an  ingenious  writer, 
"  by  the  things  that  are,  of  which  the  nature 
is  hid  from  us,  as  by  the  things  that  are  not, 
of  which  notwithstanding  we  contrive  to  give 
a  very  tolerable  account ;  for  this  shows  that 
we  are  not  merely  without  the  prmciples  which 
lead  to  truth,  but  that  there  are  other  principles 
ill  our  nature,  which  can  accommodate  them- 
selves very  well,  and  form  a  close  connexion 
with  what  is  positively  false." 


But  \^■hatever  reason  there  may  be  for  re- 
moving this  suijjjoscd  link  of  the  corjioreal 
part  of  the  process  of  sensation,  there  is  ano- 
ther prior  hnk,  which  it  appears  to  me  of 
great  importance  to  sc])arate  from  the  chain. 
I  allude  to  the  distinction  which  is  commonly 
made,  of  the  objects  of  sense,  as  acting  them- 
selves on  our  organs,  or  as  acting  through 
what  is  termed  a  medium. 

"  A  second  law  of  our  nature,"  says  Dr 
Reid,  "  regarding  perception  is,  that  we  per- 
ceive no  object,  unless  some  impression  is 
made  upon  the  organ  of  sense,  either  by 
the  immediate  application  of  the  object  or 
by  some  medium  which  passes  between  the 
object  and  the  organ.  Li  two  of  our  senses, 
to  wit,  touch  and  taste,  there  must  be  an  im- 
mediate application  of  the  object  to  the  organ. 
In  the  other  three,  the  object  is  perceived  at 
a  distance,  but  still  by  means  of  a  medium,  by 
which  some  impression  is  made  upon  the  or- 
gan. The  effluvia  of  bodies  drawn  into  the 
nostrils  with  the  breath,  are  the  medium  of 
smell ;  the  undulations  of  the  air,  are  the  me- 
dium of  hearing ;  and  the  rays  of  light  pass- 
ing from  visible  objects  to  the  eye,  are  the 
medium  of  sight.  We  see  no  object,  unless 
rays  of  light  come  from  it  to  the  eye.  We 
hear  not  the  sound  of  any  body,  unless  the 
vibrations  of  some  elastic  medium,  occasion- 
ed by  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  sounding 
body,  reach  our  ear.  We  perceive  no  smell, 
unless  the  effluvia  of  the  smelling  body  enter 
into  the  nostrils.  We  perceive  no  taste,  un 
less  the  sapid  body  be  applied  to  the  tongue, 
or  some  part  of  the  organ  of  taste.  Nor  do 
we  perceive  any  tangible  quality  of  a  body,  un- 
less it  touch  the  hands,  or  some  part  of  our 
body."' 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  these  cases  of  a  sup- 
posed medium  which  Dr  Reid  considers  as 
forming  so  important  a  distinction  of  our  sen- 
sations, the  real  object  of  sense  is  not  the 
distant  object,  but  that  which  acts  immedi- 
ately upon  the  organs, — the  light  itself,  not 
the  sun  which  beams  it  on  us, — the  odorous 
particles,  which  the  wind  has  wafted  to  us 
from  the  rose,  not  the  rose  itself  u[)on  its 
stem, — the  vibrations  of  the  air,  within  our 
ear,  not  the  cannon  that  is  fired  at  the  dis- 
tance of  miles.  The  light,  the  odour,  the 
vibrating  air,  by  which  alone  our  senses  are 
affected,  act  on  our  nerves  of  sight,  of  smell, 
and  hearing,  with  an  influence  as  direct,  and 
as  little  limited  in  the  kind  of  action,  as  thai 
with  which  the  fruit,  which  we  eat  or  handle, 
acts  on  our  nerves  of  taste  or  touch.  This 
influence  of  the  objects  immediately  external 
is  all  in  which  our  organs  of  sense,  and  con- 
sequently the  mind,  as  the  principle  of  mere 
sensation,   is  concerned.       The  reference  to 
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the  distant  sun,  or  ro>o,  or  ciiiiiion,  which 
alone  loads  us  to  speak  of  a  nii'dimn  in  any 
of  these  cases,  is  the  etleet  of  another  princi- 
ple of  our  intellectual  nature, — the  principle 
of  association,  or  surrfjt-stion, — that  is  after 
wards  to  lie  consider^'d  by  us,  without  which, 
itideed,  our  mere  transient  sensations  would 
be  comparatively  of  little  value  ;  but  which,  as 
ii  quahty  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  that  by  which  the 
mind  becomes  instantly  sentient,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  certain  change  produced  in  the 
state  of  its  sensorial  organ. 

Since,  however,  precisely  the  same  series 
of  changes  must  take  place  in  nature,  whether 
we  class  the  sun,  the  tlower,  the  cannon,  as 
the  objects  of  sense,  or  merely  the  light,  the 
odorous  particles,  and  the  vibrating  air,  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought,  that  the  distinction  now 
made  is  only  a  verbal  one.  of  no  real  impor- 
tance. But  it  will  not  appear  such  to  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  different  theories 
of  perception  which  we  are  afterwards  to  re- 
view ;  many  of  which,  that  have  had  the  great- 
est sway,  and  a  sway  the  most  faud  to  the 
progress  of  intellectual  philosophy,  appear  to 
me,  to  have  arisen  entirely,  or  at  least  chiefly 
from  this  very  misconception  as  to  the  real 
external  object  of  sense.  It  is  sufficient  at 
present  to  allude  to  the  effect  which  the  mere 
distance  of  the  supjiosed  object  must  have 
had,  ill  giving  room  to  all  the  follies  of  ima- 
gination to  fill  up  the  interval. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  remark 
by  the  way,  that  though  I  do  not  conceive 
the  bodies,  which  act  through  a  medium,  as 
it  is  said,  to  be  the  real  objects  of  the  parti- 
cular sense  ; — the  immense  orb  of  the  sun, 
for  example,  in  all  its  magnitude,  to  be  the 
object  of  that  small  organ  by  which  we  are 
sensible  of  light ;  or  the  cannon,  which  exists 
we  know  not  where,  to  be  the  object  of  that 
organ  by  which  we  are  sensible  of  sound ; — 
I  am  still  far  from  objecting  to  the  popular 
and  very  convenient  phraseology,  by  which  we 
speak  of  seeing  the  sun,  and  hearing  the  can- 
non— it  phraseology  that  ex))resses  briefly  a 
reference,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  ex- 
pressed but  by  a  very  awkward  circumlocution, 
and  to  make  any  innovation  in  whi(,-h  would  be 
as  absurd  as  to  reject  the  ])oi)ular  phrases  of 
the  sun's  rising  and  setting  merely  because 
they  are  inconsistent  with  our  sistronomical 
belief.  The  most  rigid  philosophy  can  re- 
quire no  more,  than  that,  when  we  talk  of  the 
sun's  actual  setting,  we  should  mean,  by  it, 
only  a  certain  position  relative  to  that  great 
luminary  at  which  the  earth  arrives  in  its  di- 
urnal revolution, — and  that,  when  we  bilk  of 
seeing  it  descend,  we  should  mean  nothing 
more,  than  that  we  see  light  of  a  certain  bril- 
liancy, from  which  we  infer  the  existence  and 
relative  position  of  the  orb  that  has  project- 
ed it. 


I  have  been  led  into  these  observations,  on 
the  various  parts  of  the  corporeal  process 
which  precedes  sensation,  by  the  desire  of  re- 
moving, as  much  as  possible,  any  obscurity  in 
which  your  notions  on  the  subject  might  be 
involved, — as  I  know  well  the  influence  which 
even  a  slight  confusion  in  our  notion  of  any 
part  of  a  complicated  process  has,  in  spreading, 
as  it  were,  its  own  darkness  and  perplexity 
over  parts  of  the  process  which  otherwise  we 
should  have  found  no  ditHculty  in  comprehend- 
ing. You  might  think,  that  you  knew  less 
distinctly  the  mental  sensation  itself,  because 
you  knew  only  obscurely  the  series  of  bodily 
changes  that  precede  sensation ;  but  still  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  the  last 
link  of  the  corporeal  chain, — the  ultnnate  af- 
fection of  the  sensorial  organ,  in  whatever 
manner  and  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  af- 
fected,— immediately  antecedent  to  the  aft'ec- 
'tion  of  the  mind,  which  is  to  be  considered  as 
that  with  which  nature  has  united  the  corres- 
ponding change  in  our  mental  frame.  This 
mysterious  influence  of  our  bodily  on  our  men- 
tal part,  has  been  poetically  compared  to  that 
which  the  sun  was  supposed  to  exercise  on  a 
lyre,  that  formed  part  of  a  celebrated  Egyp- 
tian statue  of  Memnon,  which  was  said  to  be- 
come musical  when  struck  with  its  beams ; 
and  though  the  poet  has  extended  the  simih- 
tude,  beyond  our  mere  elementary  sensations, 
to  the  complex  perception  of  beauty,  it  is  still 
a  very  hap])y  illustration — as  far  as  a  mere  po- 
etic linage  can  bean  illustration — of  the  power 
which  matter  exercises  over  the  harmonies  of 
mind : — 


"  For,  as  old  Memnon's  imaRC,  long  rcnowii'd 
By  fabliMg  Nilus,  to  the  quivering  touch 
Of  TiUui's  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Consenting,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains, — even  so  diil  Nature's  hand, 
To  certain  species  of  external  things 
Attune  the  hner  organs  of  the  mind. 
So  the  glad  impulse  of  congenial  powers, 
Or  of  sweet  sound,  or  fair  proportion'd  form, 
The  grace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  lii:ht, 
Thrills  through  Imagination's  tender  fraine, 
I'rom  nerve  to  nerve.      All  naked  and  alive, 
They  catch  the  spreading  rays  ;  till  now  the  soul 
At  length  discloses  every  tuneful  sjiring, 
To  that  harmonious  movement  (rom  without 
Responsive.     Then  the  charm,  by  Fate  prepar'd. 
Diffuses  its  enchautment.*     Fancy  dreams 
Of  sacred  fountains,  and  F.Iysian  groves, 
And  vales  of  bliss  !  the  Intellectual  Power 
Hends  from  his  awful  throne  a  wondering  car, 
And  smiles;  the  P;issions,  genlly  soothed  away, 
.Sink  to  divine  repose  ;  and  Love  and  Joy 
Alone  are  waking. "f 

When  we  consider  the  variety  of  our  feel- 
ings thus  wonderfully  produced, — the  ])lea- 
sures,  and,  still  more,  the  inexhaustible  kiiow- 


*  "  Tliim  the  charm,"  &c.  to  "  enchantment,"  from 
the  second  form  of  the  I'ocm.  'I'hccorrespondiiig  clause 
in  the  first  form,  from  which  all  the  rest  of  the  quotar 
tioii  is  taken,  is  this, 

"  I'hen  the  inr-xprcssive  strain 
DifTuscs  its  enchaiitmcii." 
+  Pleasures  of  I. nagnialioii,  Hook  I.  \.  HIii— 181 
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ledge,  which  arise,  by  this  mysterious  harmo- 
ny, from  the  imperceptible  affection  of  a  few 
particles  of  nervous  matter,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  not  to  be  impressed  with  more  than  ad- 
miration of  that  Power,  which  even  our  igno- 
rance, that  is  scarcely  capable  of  seeing  any 
thing,  is  yet,  by  the  greatest  of  all  the  bounties 
of  heaven,  able  to  perceive  and  admire.  In 
the  creation  of  thi:;  internal  world  of  thought, 
the  Divine  Author  of  our  being  has  known 
how  to  combine  infinity  itself  with  that  which 
may  almost  be  considered  as  the  most  finite 
of  things  ;  and  has  repeated,  as  it  were,  in 
every  mind,  by  the  almost  creative  sensibili- 
ties with  which  He  has  endowed  it,  that 
simple  but  majestic  act  of  omnipoteiu-e,  by 
which,  originally,  He  called  from  the  rude  ele- 
ments of  chaos,  or  rather  from  nothing,  all  the 
splendid  glories  of  the  universe. 


LECTLTRE  XX. 

PARTICULAR   CONSIDERATION    OF   OUR     SENSA- 
TIONS  NAMELESS  TRIBES  OF    SENSATIONS 

SENSATIONSOF  SMELL OFTASTE OF  HEAR- 
ING. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  portion  of  my  last  Lec- 
ture, Gentlemen,  was  employed  in  illustrating 
the  corporeal  part  of  the  process  of  perception, 
which,  though  less  immediately  connected 
with  our  Science  than  the  mental  part  of  the 
process,  is  still,  from  its  intimate  connexion 
with  this  mental  part,  not  to  be  altogether  ne- 
glected by  the  intellectual  inquirer.  The  im- 
portance of  clear  notions  of  the  mere  organic 
changes  is,  indeed,  most  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  the  veiy  false  theories  of  perception 
which  have  prevailed,  and  in  some  measure 
still  prevail ;  and  which  evidently,  in  part  at 
least,  owe  their  origin  to  those  confused  no- 
tions, to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last  Lecture, 
of  the  objects  of  perception,  as  supposed  to 
operate  at  a  distance  through  a  medium,  and 
of  complicated  series  of  changes  supposed  to 
take  place  in  the  nerves  and  brain. 

In  considering  the  Phenomena  of  our  Mind, 
as  they  exist  when  we  are  capable  of  making 
them  subjects  of  reflection,  I  mentioned  to 
you,  in  a  former  Lecture,  that  although  we 
have  to  encounter  many  additional  difficulties, 
in  consequence  of  early  associations,  that  mo- 
dify for  ever  after  our  original  elementary 
feelings  wth  an  influence  that  is  inapprecia- 
ble by  us,  because  it  is  truly  unporceived, 
there  are  yet  some  advantages,  which,  though 
they  do  not  fully  compensate  this  evil,  at  least 
enable  us  to  make  some  deduction  from  its 
amount.  The  benefit  to  which  I  allude,  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  class  of  phenomena  which 
we  are  now  considering, — a  class,  indeed, 
which  otherwise  we  should  not  have  regarded 


as  half  so  comprehensive  as  it  truly  is,  since, 
but  for  our  previous  belief  of  the  existence  of  a 
permanent  and  independent  system  of  exter- 
nal things  acquired  from  other  sources,  we 
should  have  classed  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  feelings,  which  we  now  refer  to  sense 
among  those  which  arise  spontaneously  in  the 
mind,  without  any  cause  external  to  the  mind 
itself. 

Though  the  sensations,  which  arise  from 
affections  of  the  same  organ, — as  those  of 
warmth  and  extension  for  example,  or  at  least 
the  feeling  of  warmth  and  a  tactual  feeling, 
that  is  commonly  supposed  to  involve  exten- 
sion, from  affections  of  the  same  nerves  of 
touch, — are  not,  in  every  case,  more  ana- 
logous to  each  other  than  the  sensations  which 
arise  from  affections  of  different  organs, — and 
though,  if  we  were  to  consider  the  sensations 
alone,  therefore,  without  reference  to  their 
organs,  we  might  not  form  precisely  the  same 
classification  as  at  present, — the  division,  ac- 
cording to  the  organs  affected,  in  most  cases 
corresponds,  so  exactly,  with  that  which  we 
should  make,  in  considering  the  mere  sensa- 
tions as  affections  of  the  mind,  and  affords  in 
itself  a  principle  of  classification,  so  obvious 
and  definite,  that  we  cannot  hesitate,  in  pre- 
ferring it  to  any  other  which  we  might  attempt 
to  form.  Li  the  arrangements  of  every  science, 
it  is  of  essential  consequence,  that  the  lines 
of  difference,  which  distinguish  one  class  from 
another,  should  be  well  marked  ;  and  this  ad- 
vantage is  peculiarly  important  in  the  science 
of  mind,  the  objects  of  which  do  not,  as  in 
the  other  great  department  of  nature,  outlast 
inquiry,  but  are,  in  every  case,  so  very  sha- 
dowy and  fugitive,  as  to  flit  from  us  in  the 
very  glance  that  endeavours  to  catch  tbeir  al- 
most imperceptible  outline. 

In  examining,  then,  according  to  their  or- 
gans, our  classes  of  sensations  ; — and  consi- 
dering what  feelings  the  organic  aflections  ex- 
cite at  present,  and  what  we  may  suppose  them 
to  have  excited  originally, — I  shall  begin  with 
those  which  are  most  simple,  taking  theti 
in  the  order  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing, — 
not  so  much,  from  any  hope  that  the  in- 
formation, which  these  afford,  will  throw  any 
great  light  on  the  more  complex  phenome- 
na of  sight  and  touch,  as  because  the  con- 
sideration of  them  is  easier,  and  may  pre- 
j)are  you  gradually  for  the  difficult  analysis, 
which  awaits  us  afterwards,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  those  more  perplexing   phenomena. 

I  begin,  then,  with  the  consideration  of 
that  veiy  simple  order  of  our  sensations  which 
we  ascribe  to  our  organ  of 

EMELL. 

The  organ  of  smell,  as  you  well  know,  is 
principally  in  the  nostrils, — and  partly  also  in 
some  continuous  cavities  on  which  a  portion 
of  the  olfactory  nerves  is  diffused. 
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Naribus  interea  consmlit  (xlom  hominuiti  vis  I 

Uocti  leves  ca|)t.ire  aur;is,  I'ani'liaia  qualcs 
Verc  novo  exhalat,  !•  lora?vc  c\\ichI  osi^iila  fraprant        ! 
Rosoiila,  cum  Zcphyri  furtiin  sub  vcsperis  hora  ! 

Kcsiwndft  votis,  mollemquc  a.spirat  amorein.* 


When  the  particles  of  odour  alTect  our  nerves 
of  smell,  a  certain  state  of  mind  is  pro(hiced, 
varying  with  the  nature  of  the  odoriferous 
liody.  The  mere  existence  of  this  state  is 
all  the  information  wliich  we  could  originally 
have  received  from  it,  if  it  had  been  excited 
pre\'iously  to  our  sensations  of  a  different 
class.  But,  with  our  present  knowledge,  it 
seems  immediately  to  communicate  to  us 
much  more  important  information,  ^^'e  are 
not  merely  sensible  of  the  particular  feeling, 
but  we  refer  it,  in  the  instant, — iilmost  in 
the  same  maimer,  as  if  the  reference  itself 
were  involved  in  the  sensation, — to  a  rose, 
hemlock,  honeysuckle,  or  any  other  substance, 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  ;  the  immediate  pre- 
sence or  vicinity  of  which  we  have  formerly 
found  to  be  attended  with  this  particular  sensa- 
tion. The  power  of  making  the  reference,  how- 
ever, is  unquestionably  derived  from  a  source 
different  from  that  from  which  the  mere  sen- 
sation is  immediately  derived.  We  must 
previously  have  seen,  or  handled,  the  rose,  the 
hemlock,  the  honeysuckle ;  or  if,  without 
making  this  particuliir  reference,  .we  merely 
consider  our  sensation  of  smell  as  caused  by 
some  unknown  object  external  to  our  mind,  we 
must  at  least  have  i)rcviously  seen  or  handled 
some  other  l)Oflies,  which  excited,  at  the  same 
time,  sensations  analagous  to  the  present. 
If  we  had  been  endowed  with  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  with  no  other  sense  whatever,  the  sensa- 
tions of  this  class  would  have  been  simi)le 
feelmgs  of  pleasure  or  pain,  which  we  should 
as  little  have  ascribed  to  an  external  cause, 
as  any  of  our  spontaneous  feelings  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  that  are  equally  lasting  or  equally 
transient.  Even  at  present,  after  the  con- 
nexion of  our  sensations  of  fragrance  with 
the  bodies  which  we  term  fragrant,  has  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  fixed  in  our  mind  by  in- 
nnmeral)le  repetitions,  we  still,  if  we  attend 
to  the  j)roccss  of  the  reference  itself,  are  con- 
scious of  a  suggestion  of  remembrance,  and 
can  sej)arate  the  sensation,  as  a  men;  feeling 
of  the  mind,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
ject or  external  cause  of  the  sensation,  which 
seems  to  us  a  subsequent  sUite  of  the  mind, 
however  close  the  succession  may  be.  In- 
deed, what  is  there  which  we  can  discover  in 
the  mere  sensation  of  fragrance,  that  is  itself 
sig/iilicant  of  solidity,  extension,  or  whatever 
we  may  regard  as  essential  to  the  existence 
of  things  without  ?  As  a  mere  change  in  the 
form  of  our  being,  it  may  suggest  to  us  the 
necessity  of  some  cause  or  antecedent  of  the 


•  Gray  de  Principiis  Cogit-indi,  Lib.  f.  v.  l."(i-  lo4. 


change.  But  it  is  far  from  imi)lying  the  iiecc*. 
sity  of  a  corporeal  cause ; — any  more  thiui 
silch  a  direct  corporeal  cause  is  implied  in  any 
other  modification  of  our  being,  intellectual 
or  moral, — in  our  belief,  for  exam|)le,  of  the 
most  abstract  truth,  at  wliich  we  may  have 
arrived  by  a  slow  developement  of  projwsition 
after  proposition,  in  a  process  of  internal  re- 
flective analysis, — or  in  the  most  refined  and 
sublime  of  our  emotions,  when,  without  think- 
ing of  any  one  of  the  objects  aroimd,  we  have 
been  meditating  on  the  Divinity  who  formed 
them — himself  the  purest  of  spiritual  existen- 
ces. Our  belief  of  a  system  of  external  things, 
then,  does  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  nature  of  the  feelings,  arise  from  our  sen- 
sations of  smell,  more  than  from  any  of  our 
internal  jjleasures  or  pains  ;  but  we  class  our 
sensations  of  smell  as  sensations,  because  we 
have  previously  believed  in  a  system  of  external 
tlfings,  and  have  found,  by  uniform  experience, 
that  the  introduction  of  some  new  external 
body,  either  felt  or  seen  by  us,  was  the  ante- 
cedent of  those  states  of  mind  which  we  de- 
nominate sensations  of  smell,  and  not  of  those 
internal  pains  or  [>leasurcs,  which  we  there- 
fore distinguish  from  them,  as  the  spontane- 
ous affections  of  our  own  indepeiulent  mind. 

TASTE. 

^VITIt  the  organ  of  taste  you  are  al!  siidi- 
ciently  acquainted.  In  considering  the  ])lu'- 
nomena  wliich  it  presents,  in  the  peculiar  sen- 
sations that  directly  flow  from  it,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  some  little  abstraction  from  the 
sensation  of  touch,  \\hich  acconijianies  them 
in  consequence  of  the  iinmediate  H|)])lication 
of  the  tangilile  sajiid  body  to  the  organ  ;  hut 
the  sensations,  thus  co-existing,  are  so  very 
different  in  themselves,  as  to  be  easily  distin- 
guishable. When  the  organ  of  taste  is  in  a 
sound  state,  the  a])plication  of  certain  sub- 
stances produces,  immediately,  that  cli.nige  or 
affection  of  the  sensorial  organs  which  is  at- 
tended with  a  corres])onding  change  or  afl'ec- 
tion  of  the  sentient  mind.  In  our  present 
state  of  knowledge,  wc  immediately  refer  this 
simple  sensation  to  sometliing  wliii'h  is  bitter 
or  sweet,  or  acrid,  or  of  some  other  dcnoini- 
nation  of  sajiid  quality  ;  and  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  classing  the  sensations  as  sensations, 
— effects  of  laws  of  action  that  belong  jointly 
to  matter  and  inind, — not  as  feelings  that  arise 
in  the  mind,  from  its  own  inde])cnileiit  con- 
stitution. I'lit,  if  we  attcMid  siilliciently  to 
the  feeling  that  arises  in  the  case  of  taste,  we 
shall  find,  however  immediate  the  reference 
to  a  sapid  body  may  seem  to  be,  that  it  is 
truly  successive  to  the  simple  sensation,  and 
is  the  mere  suggestion  of  former  experience, 
wlien  a  liody  previously  ri'cognised  by  us  as 
an  external  substance,  was  apjilied  to  our  or- 
gan of  taste  ; — in  the  same  manner,  as,  when 
we  see  ashes  and  dying  embers,  we  immedi- 
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ately  infer  some  previotH  combustion,  whicli 
we  could  not  have  inferred,  if  combustion  it-  I 
self  had  been  a  phenomenon  altogether  un- 
known to  us.     In  the  sim])le  sensation  which 
precedes  the  reference, — the  mere  pleasure  of ; 
sweetness  or  the  mere  pain  of  bitterness —  | 
there  is  nothing  which  seems  to  mark  more  j 
distinctly  the  presence  of  honey  or  worm-  > 
wood,  or  any  similar  external  substance,  than 
in  any  of  our  joys  or  sorrows  to  which   we 
have   not  given  a  name  ;   and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that,  if  the  particular  feeling  which 
we  now  term  joy,  and  the  particular  feeling 
which  we  now  term  sorrow,  had  been  excited, 
whenever  we  knew,  from  other  sources,  that 
certain  bodies  were  ai)pli('d  to  the  tongue,  we 
should  have  considered  these  internal  feelings 
as  sensations,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  now  re- 
gard, as  sensations,  the  feeling  which  we  term 
sweetness,   and  the   feeling  which   we   term 
bitterness  ;  because,  like  these  sensations,  they 
could  not  have  failed  to  suggest  to  us,  by  the 
common  intiuence  of  association,  the  presence 
and  direct  coincidence  of  the  object  without. 
Ill  the  case  of  taste,  therefore,  as  in  the  case 
of  smell,  we  could  not,  from  the  simple  sen- 
sations,— if  these  alone  had  been  given  to  us, 
. — have  derived  any  knowledge  of  an  external 
world  of  substances  extended  and  resisting ; 
but  we  consider  them  as  sensations,  in  the 
strict  philosophic  meaning  of  the  term,  be- 
cause we  have  previously  acquired  our  belief 
of  an  external  world. 

It  may  be  remarked,  of  these  two  classes 
of  sensations,  now  considered,  that  they  have 
a  greater  mutual  resemblance  than  our  sensa- 
tions of  any  other  kind.  It  is  only  a  blind 
man  who  thinks  that  what  is  called  scarlet  is 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  but  there  are 
tastes  which  we  consider  as  like  smells,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  consider  them  to  be  like 
other  tastes  ;  and  if  we  had  not  acquired  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  seats  of  our  diffi?r- 
ent  orgaTis,  and  had  yet  known  that  smells 
and  tastes  arose  from  external  causes  act- 
mg  upon  some  one  or  other  of  these,  we 
should  probably  ha^e  been  greatly  j)uzzled, 
in  many  cases,  in  our  attem[)t  to  refer  the 
particular  sensation  to  its  particular  orga.i. 

In  considering  the  advantages  which  we 
derive  from  our  organs  of  smell  and  taste,  the 
mere  pleasures  which  they  directly  afford,  as 
a  part  of  the  general  happiness  of  life,  are  to 
be  reg-arded,  from  their  frequent  occurrence, 
as  of  no  inconsiderable  amount.  The  fragrance 
of  the  fields  enters  largely  into  that  obscure 
but  delightful  group  of  images,  which  rise  in 
our  minds  on  the  mere  names  of  spring,  sum  ■ 
mer,  the  country,  and  seems  to  represent  the 
very  form  of  ethereal  purity,  as  if  it  ^vere  the 
breath  of  heaven  itself. 

If  we  imagine  all  the  innumeniiile  flowers 
which  nature  pours  out,  like  a  tribute  of  in- 
cense to  the  (jod  who  is  adorning  her,  again 


to  be  stripped,  in  a  single  moment,  of  their 
odour,  though  they  were  to  retain  all  their 
bright  diversities  of  colouring,  it  would  seem 
as  if  they  were  deprived  of  a  spirit  which  ani- 
mates them, — how  cold  and  dead  would  they 
instantly  become, — and  how  much  should  we 
lose  of  that  vernal  joy,  which  renders  the 
season  of  blossoms  almost  a  new  life  to  our- 
selves. 

"  In  vain  the  golden  Morn  aloft 
Waves  her  ilew-bespaiiglcd  wing; 

With  vermeil  eheek  and  whisper  soft 
She  woos  the  tardy  Spring  ; 

Till  April  starts  and  calls  around 

The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground."* 

It  is  by  this  delightful  quality  that  the  tribes 
of  vegetable  life  seem  to  hold  a  sort  of  social 
and  spiritual  communion  with  us.  It  is,  as 
it  were,  the  voice  with  which  they  address 
us,  and  a  voice  which  speaks  only  of  happi- 
ness. To  him  who  walks  among  the  flowers 
which  he  has  tended, 

"  Each  oiloviferous  leaf, 
Each  opening  blossom,  freely  breathes  abroail 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanlis  him  with  its  sweets.' 

The  pleasures  of  the  sense  of  taste,  in  the 
moderate  enjoyment  of  which  there  is  nothing 
reprehensible,  are,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  asso- 
ciated with  family  happiness.  To  have  met 
frequently  at  the  same  board,  is  no  small 
part  of  many  of  the  delightful  remembrances 
of  friendship  ;  and  to  rreet  again  at  the  same 
board,  after  years  of  absence,  is  a  pleasure 
that  almost  makes  atonement  for  the  long  and 
dreary  interval  between.  In  some  half-civi- 
lized countries,  in  which  the  influence  of  sim- 
ple feelings  of  this  kind  is  at  once  more  forci- 
ble itself,  and  less  obscured  in  the  confusion 
of  ever-varying  frivolities  and  passions,  this 
hospitable  bond  forms,  as  you  well  know,  one 
of  the  strongest  ties  of  mutual  obligation, 
sufficient  often  to  check  the  impetuosity  of 
vindictive  passions  which  no  other  remem- 
brance could,  in  the  moment  of  fury,  restrain. 
Had  there  been  no  pleasure  attached  to  a  re- 
past, independent  of  the  mere  relief  from  the 
pain  of  hunger,  the  coarse  and  equal  food 
would  probably  have  been  taken  by  each  in- 
dividual apart,  and  might  even,  like  our  other 
animal  necessities,  have  been  associated  with 
feelings  which  would  have  rendered  solitude  a 
duty  of  external  decorum.  It  would  not  be 
easy,  even  for  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  trace  a  simple  cause  through  all  its 
remotest  operations,  to  say,  how  much  of 
happiness,  and  how  much  even  of  the  warm  ten- 
derness of  virtue,  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
change  of  manners,  which  should  simply  j)Ut 
an  end  to  the  social  meal ;  that  meal  which 


*  Gray  on  tlie  Pleasure  arising  from  Vicissitude, 
Stanza  1. — In  v.  i.  tlij  original  has,  instead  of  "  in 
vain,"  "now." 
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now  calls  all  the  members  of  a  family  to  siis-  ' 
jieiid  their  cares  for  a  while,  aiui  to  enjoy 
that  cheerfiiliiex  which  is  best  retlecteil  from 
others,  and  which  can  be  jiermaiient  only 
when  it  is  so  reflected,  from  soul  to  soul,  and 
from  eye  to  eye. 

One  very  important  advantage,  more  di- 
rectly obvious  than  this,  and  of  a  kind  which 
ever}-  one  may  be  disposed  more  readily  to 
admit,  is  afforded  by  our  senses  of  smell  and 
taste,  in  guiding  ourselectioii  of  the  substances 
which  we  take  as  alimentary.  To  the  other  ] 
animals,  whose  senses  of  this  order  are  so 
nnich  quicker,  and  whose  instincts,  in  accom- 
modation to  their  want  of  general  language, 
and  consequent  difficulty  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge by  mutual  communication,  are  provi-  I 
dentially  allotted  to  them  in  a  degree,  and  of 
a  kind  far  suqiassing  the  instincts  of  the  slow, 
but  no!)le  rctlector,  man,  these  senses  seem 
to  furnish  immediate  instruction  as  to  the 
substances  proper  for  nourishment,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  which  would  be  noxious. 
To  man,  however,  who  is  inidcr  the  guardian- 
ship of  affections,  more  beneficial  to  him  than 
any  instinct  of  his  own  could  be,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  do  this  primarily, 
and  of  themselves,  though  in  the  state  in 
which  he  is  brought  up,  instructed  with  re- 
spect to  every  thing  noxious  or  salutary,  by 
those  who  watch  constantly  over  him  in  the 
early  period  of  his  life,  and  having,  therefore, 
no  necessity  to  ai)peal  to  the  mere  discrimi- 
nation of  his  own  independent  organs,  and, 
still  more  as  in  the  artificial  state  of  things  in  ' 
which  he  lives,  his  senses  are  at  once  per- 
plexed and  palled,  by  the  variety  and  confu- 
sion of  luxurious  preparation,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  far  his  primary  instincts, — if  it 
had  not  been  the  high  and  inevitable  dignity 
of  his  nature  to  rise  above  these, — might,  of 
themselves,  have  operated  as  directors.  But, 
whatever  their  j)riniary  inOiience  may  be,  the 
secondary  influence  of  his  organs  of  taste  and 
smell  is  not  the  less  imjjortant.  \A'hen  we 
have  once  completely  learned  what  suhstanccs 
are  noxious,  and  what  are  salutary,  we  then, 
however  similar  they  may  he  in  their  other 
.sensible  qualities,  discriminate  these  as  often 
as  they  are  again  presented  to  us,  by  that 
taste  or  smell,  which  they  affect  with  differ- 
ent  sensations  :  and  our  acquired  knowledge 
has  thus  ultimately,  in  guiding  our  choice, 
the  force  and  the  vivacity  of  an  original  in- 
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fii  considering  the  [)henomena  of  the  sense 
of  hearing,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  I  may  ap- 
ply to  them  the  same  remark,  which  has  been 
already  applied  to  the  ])henomena  of  the  senses 
before  considered.  They  are  classed  by  us, 
as  sen.sations,  merely  in  consequence  of  our 
previous  belief  in  the  existence  of  those  exter-  ! 


nal  bodies,  the  motion  of  which  we  have 
known  to  be  followed  by  siiiiihu-  feelings. 
Our  mind  begins  sudiienly  to  exist  in  a  cer- 
tain state;  and  we  call  this  statejo^  omorrow, 
without  supposing  that  it  depends  on  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  any  external  object.  It 
begins  again  to  exist,  in  a  different  state,  and 
we  say  that  we  hear  a  flute,  referring  the  feel- 
ing immediately  to  an  external  cause.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  making  this 
reference  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other, 
we  are  influenced  by  experience,  and  by  ex- 
perience alone.  If  we  suppose  ourselves  en- 
dowed with  the  single  sense  of  hearing,  and 
incapable,  therefore,  of  having  previously  seen 
or  felt  the  flute  which  is  breathed  before  us, 
or  any  other  extended  and  resisting  object 
whatever,  we  may  imagine  the  mere  sound  to 
recur,  inmimerable  times,  without  discovering 
any  mode  by  which  it  can  give  us  more  know- 
ledge than  Me  should  receive  from  a  similai 
recurrence  of  any  internal  joy  or  sorrow 
That  we  should  be  able  to  refer  it  to  a  body 
such  as  we  now  mean,  when  we  sjieak  of  a 
flute,  is  manifestly  impo  sible  ;  since  this  im- 
plies knowledge  of  solidity,  and  form,  and  co- 
lour, which  could  not  be  acquired  without 
touch  and  sight.  But  there  seems  even  no 
reason  to  think  that  we  should  refer  it  to  any 
external  cause  whatever,  unless,  indeed,  such 
a  reference  necessarily  accompanied  every  feel- 
ing, \\  hich  we  know  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
since  we  have  many  internal  pleasures,  no; 
more  like  to  each  other  than  they  are  to  the 
sound  of  a  flute,  which  we  do  not  refer  to  any 
thing,  separate  or  sei)arable,  from  the  consti- 
tution of  our  own  mind.  In  hearing,  there- 
fore, as  in  taste  and  smell,  we  do  not  derive 
from  Its  sensations  our  knowledge  of  things 
external,  but,  in  consequence  of  our  knowledge 
of  things  external,  we  regard  these  feelings  as 
sensations,  in  the  common  philosophic  mean- 
ing of  that  term. 

Simple  as  our  sense  of  hearing  may  seem, 
it  affords  a  striking  specimen  of  that  almost 
infinite  variety,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  closest  resemblance  ;  and  the  notion  which 
we  may  form  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
sound,  is  perhaps  not  more  vast,  when  we  at- 
tempt to  wander  over  its  boundless  discre- 
pancies, than  when  we  limit  ourselves  to  its 
greatest  siini';:rities,  in  a  single  word  of  a  lan- 
guage, or,  in  that  whicii  we  might  be  inclined 
at  first  to  regard  as  simplicity  itself,  a  single 
musical  tone. 

"  A  flute,  a  violin,  a  hautboy,  and  a 
French  horn,"  it  has  beeri  truly  remarked, 
"  may  all  sound  the  same  tone,  and  be  easily 
distinguishable.  Nay,  if  twenty  hiiinaii  voices 
sound  the  same  note,  and  with  equal  strength, 
there  will  still  be  some  difference.  The  same 
voice,  while  it  retains  its  proper  distinctions, 
may  be  varied  many  ways,  by  sickness  or 
health,  youth  or  age,  leanness  or  fatness,  good 
or  bad  humour.    The  same  words,  spoken  by 
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foreigners  and  natives,  nay,  by  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  same  nation,  may  be  very  easily 
distinguished."' 

When  we  speak  of  the  value  of  this  sense 
as  a   part   of   our   mental  constitution,   it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  it  is  to  it  we  are  indirect- 
ly indebted  for  the  use  of  verbal  language, — 
that  power  so  peculiarly  distinctive  of  man, 
that,  in  the  poetical  phraseology  of  one  cele- 
brated country,  it  gave  him  his  name  as  a  di- 
vider  of  the  voice,   in    other  words,  an  ut- 
terer  of  articulate  sounds.       If  we  consider 
speech  simply  as  a  medium  of  the  reciprocal 
expression  of  present  feelings  to  the  little  so- 
ciety of  citizens  and  friends  of  which  we  are 
a  part,  even  in  this  limited  view,  of  what  in- 
estimable value  does  it  appear  !     To  commu- 
nicate to  every  one  around  us,  in  a  single  mo- 
ment, the  happiness  which  we  feel  ourselves, 
— to  express  the  want  which,  we  have  full 
confidence,  will  be  relieved  as  soon  as  it  is 
known, — or  to  have  the  still  greater  privilege 
of  being  ourselves  the  ministers  of  comfort  to 
wants,  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been 
relieved  by  us,  because  they  could  not  have  been 
discovered, — when  the  heart  which  we  love 
is  weighed  dowii  with  imaginary  grief,  to  have 
it  in  our  power,  by  a  few  simple  sounds,  to 
convert  anguish  itself  into  rapture, — these  are 
siu-ely  no  slight  advantages ;    and  yet,  com- 
pared with  the  benefit  which  it  affords  to  man 
as  an  intellectual  being,  even  these  are  incon- 
siderable.    To  be  without  language,  spoken 
or  UTitten,  is  almost  to  be  without  thought ; 
and  if,  not  an  individual  only,  living  among 
his  fellows  whose  light  may  be  reflected  upon 
him,  but  our  whole  race  had  been  so  consti- 
tuted, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that 
beings,  whose  instincts  are  so  much  less  va- 
rious and  powerful  than  those  of  the  other 
animals,  could  have  held  over  them  that  do- 
minion which   they  now  so  easily  exercise. 
Wherever  two  human  beings,  therefore,  are 
to  be  found,  there  language  is.    We  must  not 
think,  in  a  speculative  comparison  of  this  sort, 
of  mere  savage   life  ;  for  the   rudest  savages 
would  be  as  much  superior  to  a  race  of  beings 
without  speech,  as  the  most  civihzed  nations 
at  this  moment  are,  compared  with  the  half- 
brutal  wanderers  of  forests  and  deserts,  whose 
ferocious  ignorance  seems  to  know  little  more 
than  how  to  destroy  and  be  destroyed.   Even 
these  are  still  associated  in  tribes,  that  con- 
cert together  verbally  their  schemes  of  havoc 
and  defence ;  and  employ,  in  deliberating  on 
the   massacre  of  beings    as  little  human  as 
themselves,  or  the  plunder  of  a  few  huts  that 
seem  to  contain  nothing  but  misery  and  the 
miserable,  the  same  glorious  instrument  with 
which  Socrates  brought  wisdom  down  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  Newton  made  the  hea- 
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vens  themselves,  and  all  the  wonders  which 
they  contain,  descend,  as  it  were,  to  be  grasp- 
ed and  measured  by  the  feeble  arm  of  man. 

Such  are  the  benefits  of  language,  even  in 
its  fugitive  state  ;  but  the  noblest  of  all  the 
benefits  which  it  confers,  is  in  that  permanent 
transmission  of  thought,  which  gives  to  each 
individual  the  powers  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
species  ;  or  rather, — for  the  united  powers  and 
wisdom  of  his  species,  as  they  exist  in  myriads 
at  the  same  moment  with  himself,  upon  the 
globe,  would  be  comparatively  a  trilling  en- 
dowment,— it  gives  him  the  rich  inheritance 
of  the  accumulated  acquisitions  of  all  the  mul- 
titudes, who,  like  himself,  in  every  preceding 
age,  have  inquired,  and  meditated,  and  pa- 
tiently discovered,  or,  by  the  happy  inspira- 
tion of  genius,  have  found  truths  which  they 
scarcely  sought,  and  penetrated,  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  a  single  glance,  those  depths  of  na- 
ture which  the  weak  steps  and  dim  torch-light, 
of  generations  after  generations  had  vainly  la- 
boured to  explore.  By  that  happy  invention, 
which  we  owe  indirectly  to  the  ear,  the  boun- 
daries of  time  seem  to  be  at  once  removed. 
Nothing  is  past  ;  for  every  thing  lives,  as  it 
were,  before  us.  The  thoughts  of  beings 
who  had  trod  the  most  distant  soil,  in  the 
most  distant  period,  arise  again  in  our  mind, 
with  the  same  warmth  and  freshness  as  when 
they  first  awoke  to  life  in  the  bosom  of  their 
author.  That  system  of  perpetmi.  transmi 
gration, — which  was  but  a  fable,  as  believed 
by  Pythagoras, — becomes  reality  when  it  is 
applied,  not  to  the  soul  itself,  but  to  its  feel- 
ings. There  is  then  a  true  metempsychosis, 
by  which  the  poet  and  the  sage,  in  spreading 
their  conceptions  and  emotions  from  breast 
to  breast,  may  be  said  to  extend  their  exist- 
ence through  an  ever-changing  immortality. 
Who  does  not  feel  the  justness  of  what  Lu 
can  says,  when  he  speaks  of  the  events  of 
Pharsalia,  and  predicts  the  hvely  feelings  with 
which  they  are  afterwards  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  past,  and  therefore  indifferent,  but  as  pre- 
sent and  almost  future  : 

••  Haec  et  apud  seras  gentes,  populosque  ncpotum, 

Sive  sua  tantum  venient  in  secula  fama, — 

Sive  aliquid  mas^is  nostri  quoque  cura  laboris 

Norainibus  prudesse  potest, — cum  bclla  legc-ntur, 

i^pesque  raetusque  siinul,  pcrituraque  vota  movcbunt ; 

Attonitrque  omnes,  veluti  venieniia  fata 

Non  transmissa  legen;, et  adhitc  tibi  magni  favebunt.""* 

"  There  is  without  all  doubt,"  as  has  been 
justly  observed,  "  a  chain  of  the  thoughts 
of  human  kind,  from  the  origin  of  the  world 
domi  to  the  moment  at  which  we  exist, — a 
chain  not  less  universal  than  that  of  the  gener- 
ation of  every  being  that  lives.  Ages  have 
exerted  their  influence  on  ages  ;  nations  on 
nations  ;  truths  on  errors  ;  errors  on  truths. 


*  rhars^iUa,  Lib.  VII.  \.  JOT— i;i3 
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Ill  I'oiifonnity  with  this  idea  of  the  generation 
of  thouf^ht,  I  may  remark,  that  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  opinions, — which,  perhaps,  regnlate 
onr  hfe  in  its  most  imiiortant  moral  concerns, 
or   in  all  its  intellectual  jjursuits, — with  re- 
spect to  which,  we  are  as  ij,'iioraiit  of  tlie  ori- 
ginal anthors,  by  whom  they  have  been  si- 
lently and    imperceptibly   transmitted  to  us 
from   mind  to  mind,  as  we  are  ignorant  of, 
those  ancestors,  on  whose  existence  in  the  ! 
thousands  of  )-ears  which  preceded  our  en-  1 
trance  into  the  world,  our  life  itself  has  de-  1 
pended,   and   without  whom,    therefore,    we  : 
should  not  have  been. 

The  unliniited  transmission  of  thought,  j 
which  the  invention  of  language  allows,  brings  i 
the  universe  of  mind  into  that  jioint  of  view,  j 
in  which  an  eloquent  living  French  author  has 
considered  the  physical  universe, — as  exhib- 
iting at  once  all  its  splendid  varieties  of 
events,  and  uniting,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  mo- 
ment, the  wonders  of  eternity.  "  Combine," 
says  he,  "  by  your  imagination,  all  the  fairest 
appearances  of  things.  Suppose  that  you  see, 
at  once  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year, — a  morning  of  sjiring  and 
of  autunni, — a  night  brilliant  with  stars,  and 
a  night  oliscure  with  clouds, — meadows,  en- 
amelled with  flowers, — fields,  waving  with 
harvest, — woods,  heavy  with  the  frosts  of  win- 
ter,— you  will  then  have  a  just  notion  of  the 
spectacle  of  the  universe.  Is  it  not  wondrous 
that,  while  you  are  admiring  the  sun,  who  is 
plunging  beneath  the  vault  of  the  west,  an- 
other observer  is  beholding  him  as  he  quits 
the  regions  of  the  east, — in  the  same  instant 
reposing,  weary,  from  the  dust  of  the  evening, 
and  awaking,  fresh  and  youthful,  in  the  dews 
of  morn  !  There  is  not  a  moment  of  the  day 
in  which  the  same  smi  is  not  rising,  shining 
in  his  zenith,  and  setting  on  the  world  !  or, 
rather,  our  senses  abuse  us,  and  theic  is  no 
rising,  nor  setting,  nor  zenith,  nor  east,  nor 
west ;  but  all  is  one  fixed  point,  at  which 
every  species  of  light  is  beaming  at  once  from 
the  unalterable  orb  of  day" 

In  like  manner, — if  I  may  venture  to  con- 
sider the  phenomena  of  the  mind  in  the  same 
fanciful  ])()iiit  of  view, — every  moment  may 
be  said  to  be  exhibiting  the  birth,  and  pro- 
gress, and  decay  of  thought.  Infancy,  matu- 
rity, old  age,  death,  are  mingled,  as  it  were, 
in  one  universal  scene.  The  opinions  which 
are  perishing  in  one  mind,  are  rising  in  an- 
other; and  often,  perhaps,  at  the  last  fading 
ray  of  the  flame  of  genius,  that  may  have  al- 
most dazzled  the  world  with  excess  of  brilli- 
ancy, .some  star  may  be  kindling,  which  is  to 
shine  upon  the  intellectual  universe  with  equal 
light  and  glory:  — 

"  Flowers  of  the  sky !  ye  too,  to  age  must  jneld, 
Frail,  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field  ! 
Star  after  star  from  Heaven's  hiph  arch  stiall  rush  ; 
Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  erusli ; 
IlcutlDnp,  extinct,  to  one  dark  ecntre  fall. 
And  Death,  uid  Niglit,  snd  Chmn,  miiiijle  all : 


Till,  o'er  the  wrcek,  emerping  from  the  storm. 

Immortal  Nature  lifts  her  ehanpeful  form  ; 
Mounts  from  her  funeral  i>yre  on  wings  of  flame. 
And  soars,  and  shines,— another,  ami  tlie  same."* 


Such  are  the  benefits  resulting  from  that 
happiest  of  all  inventions,  which  we  may  be 
said  to  owe  to  our  sense  of  Hearing, — if,  in- 
deed, it  be  an  invention  of  man,  and  not  ra- 
ther, as  many  have  thought,  a  coeval  power, 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  i)rovi(lent  Creator  at 
the  very  moment  which  gave  him  life.  But 
still,  whether  original  or  invented,  the  ear 
must  equally  have  been  its  primary  recipient. 
We  have  seen,  in  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  it,  that  of  our  more  social  inter- 
course it  constitutes  the  chief  delight, — giv- 
ing happiness  to  hours,  the  wearying  heavi- 
ness of  which  must  otherwise  have  rendered 
existence  an  insupportable  burthen  ;  and  that, 
in  its  most  important  character,  as  fixed,  in 
tHe  imj)erishable  records  which  are  transmit- 
ted, in  uninterrupted  progression,  from  the 
generation  which  passes  away  to  the  genera- 
tion that  succeeds,  it  gives  to  the  individual 
man  the  product  of  all  the  creative  energies 
of  mankind  ;  extending  even  to  the  humblest 
intellect,  which  can  still  mix  itself  with  the 
illustrious  dead,  that  privilege  which  has  been 
poetically  allotted  to  the  immortality  of  genius, 
of  being  "  the  citizen  of  every  country,  and 
the  contemporary  of  every  age." 


LECTURE  XXI. 

ON  HEARING CONTINUED. 

Gentlemen,  after  considering,  in  a  former 
Lecture,  some  states  of  mind  which  arise  im- 
mediately from  alfections  of  our  nerves,  and 
which,  therefore,  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
classing  aj)art  from  our  other  sensations,  I 
proceeded,  in  my  last  Lecture,  to  consider  the 
feelings,  which  are  more  commonly  termed 
sensations,  beginning  with  the  most  simple  of 
these,  in  the  order  of  smell,  taste,  and  hear- 
ing. 

In  the  elucidation  of  these,  my  great  ob- 
ject was  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
mere  states  of  mind,  that  constitute  the  sen- 
sations of  fragrance,  sweetness,  sound,  which 
could  have  led  us  to  ascribe  them  to  corj)oreal 
objects  as  their  causes, — more  than  in  any  of 
oiu'  internal  joys  or  sorrows, — if  we  had  had 
no  other  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
those  causes  than  are  afforded  by  the  sensa- 
tions themselves, — that,  in  short,  we  consider 
them  as  sensations,  or  external  affections  of 
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the  mind,  because  wc  have  pre^noiisly  believed 
in  an  external  world, — not  that  we  believe 
in  an  external  world  merely  because  we  have 
had  those  particular  sensations. 

The  various  advantages  which  these  three 
senses  aflbrd,  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  to 
you ;  and,  in  particular,  occupied  a  great  part 
of  my  Lecture  in  illustrating  the  advantages 
♦or  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  organ  of 
hearing,  as  the  medium  of  language,  and  by 
it,  more  or  less  directly,  not  of  the  high  ac- 
quisitions of  science  and  civilization  only,  but 
of  the  rudest  forms  of  social  communication, 
and  almost  of  social  existence. 

After  the  remarks  on  this  advantage  re- 
ceived from  language, — which  is  unquestion- 
ably, and  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  ines- 
timable benefit  which  the  sense  of  hearing 
aftbrds,  it  would  be  improper  to  omit  wholly 
the  mention  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive 
from  it  as  a  source  of  musical  delight, — of 
that  expression  of  feehng,  which  itself,  almost 
like  verbal  discourse,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
language,  since  it  is  the  utterance  of  thought 
and  emotion  from  heart  to  heart, — but  which 
has  a  voice  as  independent  of  the  mere  arbi- 
trary forms  of  speech,  as  the  tears  of  grati- 
tude or  the  smiles  of  love,  that  may,  indeed, 
give  eloquence  to  words,  but  require  no  words 
to  render  them  eloquent.  Though,  when 
very  strictly  considered,  even  the  pure,  and 
almost  spiritual  delight  of  music,  may  perhaps 
be  counted  only  a  pleasure  of  sense,  it  yet 
approaches,  by  so  many  striking  analogies,  to 
the  nature  of  our  intellectual  enjojTuents,  that 
it  may  almost  be  said  to  belong  to  that  class  ; 
and  though, — relatively  to  minds  that  are  ca- 
pable of  enjoyments  more  truly  intellectual, 
— it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  pastime 
or  relaxation,  it  assumes  a  far  higher  charac- 
ter in  its  relation  to  the  general  pleasures  of 
common  minds,  and  may  be  said,  at  least,  to 
be  the  intellectual  luxury  of  those  who  are 
incapable  of  any  other  luxury  that  deserves  so 
honom-able  a  name.  And  it  is  well  that  there 
should  be  some  intermediate  pleasure  of  this 
sort,  to  withdraw  for  a  while  the  dull  a:id  the 
sensual  from  the  grosser  existence  in  which 
they  may  be  sunk,  and  to  give  them  some 
glimpses,  at  least,  of  a  state  of  purer  enjoy- 
ment, than  that  which  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  sordid  gains  and  sordid  luxuries  of  com- 
mon life. 

Of  the  influence, — whether  salutaiy  or  in- 
jurious,— which  music  has  upon  the  general 
character,  when  cultivated  to  great  refinement, 
and  so  universally  as  almost  to  become  a  part 
of  the  habit  of  daily  social  life, — it  is  not,  at 
present,  the  place  to  speak.  But  of  its  tem- 
porary influence  as  a  source  of  tranquiUizing 
delight,  there  can  be  no  doubt, — nor,  perhaps 
too,  of  its  occasional  efficacy  in  exciting  emo- 
tions of  a  stronger  kind,  when  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances may  have  predisposed  to  them  in 
a  very  high  degree.       But  there  can  be  as 


little  doubt,  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  anecdotes  of  this  kind,  which  have  been 
handed  down  in  ancient  history,  are  as  fabu  • 
Ions  as  the  existence  of  that  god  of  music,  to 
whose  miraculous  influence  alone  they  could, 
with  any  decent  appearance  of  epic  or  dra- 
matic truth,  have  been  ascribed. 

"  Hear  how  Timothcus'  varied  lays  surprise, 
And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  ris" ; 
While,  at  each  change,  tlie  sou  of  Lybian  Jove 
Now  bums  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  l()\c,— > 
Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow. 
Now  sighs  steal  out  and  tears  begni  to  How  ; 
Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued— by  sound  ."* 

On  these  lines,  which  allude  to  the  celebrated 
ode  of  Dryden, — who  adapted,  with  most  hap- 
py application  to  the  burning  of  the  Persian 
palace,  an  anecdote  recorded  of  the  power  of 
Timotheus  over  the  same  great  warrior  on  an- 
other occasion, — I  may  remark,  by  the  way, 
what  influence  the  accidental  composition  of 
this  ode  has  had,  in  giving  almost  a  sort  of 
dignity  to  the  very  madness  of  the  act  which 
it  records.  It  is  impossible  for  us, — even 
though  we  knew  well  how  fictitious  is  the  cir- 
cumstance attached  to  it, — not  to  look  upon 
the  action  in  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which  we  should  have  viewed  it,  if  we  had 
read  only  the  historical  account  of  it,  as  ori- 
ginating in  a  drunken  debauch,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  drunken  prostitute. 

Ebrio  scorto  de  tanta  re  ferente  sententiam, 
unus  et  alter,  et  ipsi  mero  onerati,  assentiimt: 
Rex  quoque  fuit  avidior  quam  patientior. 
"  Quin  igitur  ulciscimur  Graeciam,  et  urbi 
faces  subdimus?"  Omnes  incaluerunt  mero  ; 
itaque  surgunt  temulenti  ad  incendendam  ur- 
bem,  cui  armati,  perpercerant.f 

Such  is  the  influence  of  genius.  Its  power 
extends  not  over  the  present  and  the  future 
merely,  but,  in  some  measure,  also  over  the 
past,  which  might  have  seemed  fixed  for  ever. 
In  spite  of  our  conviction,  we  look  upon  an 
action  of  Alexander  differently,  because  an 
individual  existed  many  centuries  .after  him, 
and  in  a  country  which  would  then  have  been 
justly  counted  barbarous  by  the  very  barba- 
rians whom  he  overcame. 

Of  the  wonders,  which  were  said,  in  an- 
cient times,  to  have  been  performed  on  the 
mind  and  body,  by  a  judicious  adaptation  of 
musical  sounds  to  the  nature  of  the  particular 
case,  intellectual,  moral,  or  corporeal,  I  might 
read  many  histories  to  you  from  the  original 
authors,  which  would,  perhaps,  not  be  less 
truly  ludicrous  in  the  serious  gravity  of  their 
narration,  than  in  the  afl'ected  solemnity  of 
the  fictitious  personage  whose  speech  I  am 
about  to  quote.  The  experiment  with  which 
the  quotation  closes  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  a 
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veiy  powerful  one,  and,  certainly  could  not  1 
havi-  bieu  more  successful  in  tlie  hands  of  Ti-  I 
niotlieus  himself.  I 

"  The  bare  mention  of  music  threw  Cor- 
nelius into  a  passion.  '  How  can  you  digni- 
fy,' quoth  he,  '  this  modern  fiddling  with  the 
name  of  music  ?  N\'ill  any  of  your  best  haut- 
boys encounter  a  wolf  now-a-days  vfkh  no 
other  arms  but  their  instruments,  as  did  that 
ancient  piper,  Pythocaris  ?  Have  ever  wild 
boars,  elephants,  deer,  dolphins,  whales,  or 
turbots,  showed  the  least  emotion  at  the  most 
elaborate  strams  of  your  modern  scrajjcrs,  all 
which  have  been,  as  it  were,  tamed  and  hu- 
miuiized  by  ancient  musicians?  \Mience  pro- 
ceeds the  degeneracy  of  our  morals  ?  Is  it 
not  from  the  loss  of  ancient  music,  by  which 
(says  Ai-istotle)  they  taught  all  the  virtues  ? 
El.-e  might  we  turn  Newgate  into  a  college  of 
Dorian  musicians,  who  should  teach  moral 
virtues  to  those  people.  Whence  comes  it 
that  our  present  diseases  are  so  stubl)orn  ? 
whence  is  it  that  I  daily  deplore  my  sciatical 
pains  ?  Alas  !  because  we  have  lost  their  true 
cure,  by  the  melody  of  the  pipe.  All  this  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  as  Theophrastus 
assures  us,  (wlience  Ciclius  calls  it  loan  dulcn- 
tia  decantare ;)  only  indeed  some  small  re- 
mains of  this  skill  are  preserved  in  the  cure 
of  the  tarantula.  Did  not  Pythagoras  stop 
a  company  of  drunken  bullies  from  storming 
a  civil  house,  by  changing  the  strain  of  the 
pipe  to  the  sober  sponda'us?  and  yet  your 
modern  musicians  want  art  to  defend  their 
windows  from  common  nickers.  It  is  well 
known  that  when  the  Lacedaemonian  mob 
were  up,  they  coinmoidy  sent  for  a  Lesbian 
musician  to  appease  them,  and  they  imme- 
diately grew  calm  as  soon  ?s  they  heard  Ter- 
pander  sing :  Yet  I  don't  believe  that  the 
Pope's  whole  band  of  nuisic,  though  the  best 
of  this  age,  could  keep  his  holiness's  image 
from  being  burnt  on  a  fifth  of  November.' 
'  Nor  would  Teqiandcr  himself,'  replied  Al- 
bcrtus,  '  at  Bilhngsgate,  nor  Timotheus  at 
Hockley  in  the  Hole,  have  any  maimer  of  ef- 
fect, nor  both  of  them  together  bring  Horneck 
to  common  civility.'  '  That's  a  gross  mis- 
take,' said  Cornelius,  very  warmly,  '  and  to 
prove  it  so,  I  have  here  a  small  lyra  of  my 
own,  framed,  strung,  and  tuned  id'ter  the  an- 
cient manner.  I  can  play  some  fragments  of 
Lesbian  tunes,  and  I  wish  I  were  to  try  them 
upon  the  most  passionate  creatures  alive.' — 
'  Vouneverhad  a  betterojjportunity,'  says  Al- 
bertus,  '  for  yonder  are  two  ajjple-women 
scolding,  and  just  ready  to  uncoif  one  ano- 
ther. With  that  Cornelius,  undressed  as  he 
was,  jumps  out  into  his  balcony,  his  lyra  in 
hand,  in  his  slii)pers, — with  a  stocking  upon 
his  head,  arirl  waistcoat  of  nuuTey-coloured 
satin  upon  hi:,  body:  He  touched  his  lyra 
with  a  very  unusual  sort  of  an  harpe^iatura, 
nor  were  his  hopes  frustrated.  The  odd  equi- 
page, the  uncouth  instrument,  the  strangenesb 


of  the  man  and  of  the  music,  (hew  the  ears 
and  eyes  of  the  whole  mob  that  were  got 
about  the  two  female  cliiunpions,  and  at  last 
of  the  combatants  themselves.  They  all  ap- 
proached the  balcony,  in  a.s  close  attention  as 
Orpheus's  fii-st  audience  of  cattle,  or  that  of 
an  Italian  opera,  when  some  favourite  air  is 
just  awakened.  This  sudden  effect  of  his 
music  encouraged  him  mightily,  and  it  was 
observed  he  never  touched  his  lyre  in  such  a 
truly  chromatic  and  enharmonic  manner  as 
upon  that  occasion.  The  mob  laughed,  sung, 
jumped,  danced,  and  used  many  odd  gestures, 
all  which  he  judged  to  be  caused  by  the  va- 
rious strains  and  modulations.  '  Mark,'  quoth 
he,  '  in  this,  the  power  of  the  Ionian  ;  in  that 
you  see  the  effect  of  the  iEolian.'  But  in  a 
little  time  they  began  to  grow  riotous,  and 
threw  stones :  Cornelius  then  withdrew. 
'  Brother,'  said  he,  '  do  you  observe  I  have 
mixed  unawares  too  much  of  the  Phrj'gian  ? 
1  might  change  it  to  the  Lydiaii,  and  soften 
their  riotous  tempers ;  But  it  is  enough ; 
Iciuni  from  this  samjjle  to  speak  with  venera- 
tion of  ancient,  music.  If  tliis  lyre  in  my 
unskilful  hand:;  can  perform  such  wonders, 
what  must  it  not  have  done  in  those  of  a  Ti- 
motheus or  a  Terjjander  ?'  Having  said  this 
he  retired  witli  the  utmost  exultation  in  him- 
si'lf,  and  contempt  of  his  brother;  and,  it  is 
said,  behaved  that  night  with  such  untisual 
haughtiness  to  his  family,  that  they  all  had 
reason  to  wish  for  some  ancient  Tibicen  tu 
calm  his  temper  "• 

That,  in  enlightened  countries,  so  many 
wonders  shoukl  have  been  related,  and  credit- 
ed,— if  no  phenomena  that  could  justify  them 
were  truly  observed, — may  perhaps,  on  first 
reflection,  ap])ear  so  unaccountid)le,  as  almost 
to  induce  belief  of  the  wonders  themselves, 
as  less  inexi)!icalile  than  the  very  credit  which 
was  given  to  them.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  all  ages,  and  even  in  countries 
of  philosojjhers,  there  is  a  very  large  fund  of 
credulity  in  man, — which  yields,  very  readily, 
to  every  thing  that  is  not  absolutely  impossi- 
ble, and  which  is  even  not  very  nice  in  esti- 
mating what  is  impossible, — leaning  always, 
whenever  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  on  this 
point,  with  a  very  favourable  inclination,  to 
the  side  of  the  possibility ; — and,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  that  the  i)hcnomena  of  music  are 
precisely  of  a  kind  which  gives  this  credulity 
the  widest  scope.  They  are  pleasing  in  them- 
selves, and  of  a  kind,  therefore,  on  which  it 
is  gratifying  to  the  imagination  to  dwell  : 
Their  inlluence  on  the  mind  is  felt  in  a  very 
high  and  wonderful  degree,  even  without  any 
fabulous  addition  ; — they  are  jjroduced  by  m- 
struments,  which  seem,  in  their  sensible  ap- 
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pcarance,  so  little  adequate  to  the  production 
of  them,  that  the  result  is  almost  like  the  ef- 
fect of  supernatural  agency  to  which  we  kno\v 
not  how  to  give  any  limits ; — and,  when 
a  little  mystery  is  once  admitted,  the  imagi- 
nation, which  has  fairly  got  over  the  difficul- 
ty of  this  first  admission,  is  not  very  scrupu- 
lous afterwards  as  to  degrees,  but  is  suffi- 
ciently ready  of  itself  to  admit  a  great  deal 
more,  without  pausing  to  consider  its  exact 
amomit. 

The  phenomena  of  music,  in  addition  to 
their  general  interest,  are  truly  worthy,  in 
another  respect,  of  our  astonishment,  from 
that  striking  diversity  of  organic  power  in  the 
perception  of  melody,  and  still  more  of  har- 
mony, which  they  exhibit  in  different  indi- 
viduals, in  whom  all  other  circumstances  are 
apparently  the  same, — a  diversity  which  has 
often  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers, 
and  has  led  even  those  who  h.ive  no  great 
tendency  to  speculation  of  any  kind,  to  won- 
der at  least,  which  is  the  first  step  of  all  philoso- 
phizing. In  the  present  instance,  however,  un- 
fortunately, this  first  step  is  the  only  step  which 
philosophers  have  been  able  to  take.  They  have 
been  obliged  to  desist,  after  all  their  eflorts 
to  proceed  fiuther,  and  to  submit  to  share, 
and  even  to  acknowledge  that  they  share,  the 
ignorance  of  the  vulgar.  If,  indeed,  the  want 
of  musical  ear  had  involved  either  a  general 
defect  of  hearing,  or  a  general  slowi^iess  of 
discrimination  in  other  cases  of  nice  diversity, 
rhe  wonder  would  not  have  been  gi-eat.  But 
those  who  are  without  ear  for  music  perceive, 
as  readily  as  others,  the  faintest  whisper; 
— they  distinguish,  like  them,  the  faintest 
shades  of  difference  in  the  mere  articulations 
of  sound  which  constitute  the  varieties  of  lan- 
guage, nor  the  articulations  only,  but  the  dif- 
ferences also  of  the  mere  tones  of  affection  or 
displeasure,  grief  or  gaiety,  which  are  so  strik- 
ingly analogous  to  the  varied  expression  of 
musical  feeling ; — and  their  power  of  discri- 
mination in  every  other  case,  in  which  the 
judgment  can  be  exercised,  is  not  less  perfect. 
Nay, — to  increase  still  more  the  difficulty, — 
they  are  often  as  sensible  as  others,  of 
the  beauty  of  series  of  tones  of  a  different 
kind ;  and  some  of  our  best  poets  and  de- 
claimers, — who  of  course  must  have  had  a 
quick  discernment  of  metrical  rhythm,  and  of 
the  melody  of  elocution, — have  yet  been  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  the  musical  relations 
of  sounds,  as  reciprocally  high  or  low,  the 
melody  that  results  from  them  in  certain  suc- 
cessions, and  the  harmony  or  the  discord  of 
their  union.  That  it  depends  chiefly,  or  per- 
haps entirely,  on  the  structm-e  or  state  of  the 
mere  corporeal  organ  of  hearing, — which  is 
of  a  kind,  it  must  be  remembered,  pecuharly 
complicated,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  great 
original  diversity  in  the  parts,  and  relations 
of  the  parts,  that  form  it,  is  very  probable ; 
though  the  difference  of  the  separate  parts 


themselves,  or  of  their  relations  to  each  other 
may,  to  the  mere  eye,  be  so  minute  as  never 
to  be  discovered  by  dissection,— thus  leaving, 
to  every  future  race  of  inquirers,  the  same 
difficulty  which  has  perplexed  ourselves,  and 
the  same  impossibility  of  overcoming  it.  In 
the  sense  of  vision,  I  may  remark,  there  is  a 
species  of  defect,  very  analogous  to  the  want 
of  musical  ear, — a  defect,  which  consists  in 
the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  incapacity,  of  dis- 
tinguishing some  colours  from  each  other — 
and  colours,  too,  which,  to  general  observers, 
seem  of  a  very  opposite  kind.  As  the  want  of 
musical  ear  imphes  no  general  defect  of  mere 
quickness  of  hearing,  this  visual  defect,  in 
hke  manner,  is  to  be  found  in  persons  who 
are  yet  capable  of  distinguishing,  with  perfect 
accinacy,  the  form,  and  the  greater  or  less 
brilliancy  of  the  coloured  object ; — and  I  may 
remark,  too,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
that  the  want  of  musical  ear  depends  on 
causes  not  mental  but  organic,  that,  in  this 
analogous  case,  some  attempts,  not  absolute- 
ly unsuccessful,  have  been  made,  to  explain 
the  apparent  confusion  of  colours,  by  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  external  organ  of  sight. 
Though  the  one  case,  however,  were  to  throw 
no  light  upon  the  other,  it  is  still  gratifying  to 
i  philosophers  to  have  a  case  at  all  analogous, 
to  which,  when  they  are  weary  of  consider- 
ing what  has  baffled  all  their  endeavours  to 
explain  it,  they  may  have  the  comfort  of  turn- 
ing away  their  attention,  without  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeming  absolutely  to  fly  from  the 
subject.  Such  is  the  strange  constitution  of 
our  nature,  that  merely  to  have  another  diftl- 
culty  presented  to  us,  though  it  may  yet  be 
absolutely  unsurmountable  in  itself, — if  only 
j  it  have  some  shght  resemblance  to  a  former 
difficulty, — seems  to  us  almost  as  if  we  had 
succeeded  in  explaining  the  first;  and  each 
difficulty,  by  a  very  convenient  transposition, 
which  our  pride  knows  well  how  to  make, 
supplies,  according  as  we  may  have  been  con- 
sidering the  one  i-ather  than  the  other,  the 
place  of  explanation  to  that  which  is  after- 
wards to  explain  it,  no  less  clearly,  in  its 
turn. 

In  considering  sound  relatively  to  its  exter- 
nal cause,  we  give  the  name  of  vibration  to 
the  successive  pulses,  or  alternate  approaches 
and  recessions  of  the  particles  of  the  elastic 
sounding  body  ;  and  the  word  is  a  very  con- 
venient one  for  expressing  this  series.  But 
still  it  may  be  necessary  to  warn  you,  that  the 
word,  though  single,  is  not  the  less  expres- 
sive of  a  plurahty  of  states,  which  have  no 
other  unity  than  as  they  are  comprehended 
in  this  single  word, — a  word,  like  many  other 
single  words,  by  which  we  express  the  com- 
bination of  various  objects,  or  incidents  invent- 
ed by  us  merely  to  aid  our  weakness,  that  is 
j  incapable,  without  such  helps,  of  conceiving  oi 
!  remembering  even  a  small  part  of  that  wide 
:  series  of  physical  changes  which  we  are  able 
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to  discover  in  the  universe,  if  each  event  of 
the  series  were  to  be  distinguished  by  a  pe- 
culiiu*  name.  This  mere  aid  of  our  weakness, 
however,  we  are  aj)t,  by  a  very  absurd,  but  a 
ver)'  fieneral  fallacy,  to  consider  as  something 
much  more  dignified  in  its  nature  than  a  mere 
arbitrary  verbal  abbreviation, — as  truly  an  ex- 
planation of  the  very  ])henomenii,  or  series  of 
phenomena,  which  it  simply  designates.  You 
must  not  flatter  yourselves,  however,  that  you 
have  advanced  the  slightest  step,  in  explaining 
the  connexion  of  sound  with  the  pulses  of  air, 
when  you  have  merely  invented  a  brief  term 
for  those  successive  pulses,  and  ascribed  the 
sound  to  vibration  ;  you  have,  indeed,  given 
a  name  to  a  series  of  coipuscular  phenomena, 
but  you  have  not  discovered  any  thing  addi- 
tional to  the  phenomena  themselves,  which 
can  be  considered  as  explanatory  of  the  chan- 
ges produced. 

What,  then,  is  truly  meant,  when  it  is  said 
that,  for  producing  the  mental  affection, 
which  constitutes  hearing,  some  previous  vi- 
bration is  necessary?  It  certainly  cannot 
mean,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
vibration  is  any  thing  in  itself  different  from 
the  series  of  physical  events  which  it  express- 
es, however  few  or  numerous  these  may  be, 
since  it  is  only  the  name  which  we  give  to 
them,  when  we  consider  them  together ;  nor 
can  it  mean  that  the  direct  cause  of  the  sen- 
sation is  any  thing  different  from  the  one  or- 
ganic state  immediately  preceding  the  sensa- 
tion,— a  state  which  may,  indeed,  have  re- 
sulted from  a  long  sequence  of  prior  organic 
states,  produced  during  the  continued  vibra- 
tory motion  of  the  air,  but  which  is  itself,  in 
its  relation  to  the  phenomenon  which  succeeds 
it, — that  affection  of  the  sentient  mind  which 
constitutes  hearing, — to  be  considered  inde- 
pendently of  these  prior  states,  that  have  no 
other  relation  to  the  mind,  than  as  gradually 
inducing  that  ultimate  organic  stiite  which  is 
the  state  that  is  followed  by  sensation.  There 
is  a  part,  less  or  greater,  of  the  sensorial  or- 
gan, which  must  be  affected  in  acerttiin  man- 
ner, before  the  sensation  of  hearing  can  take 
place  ;  and,  in  vibration,  there  is  nothing  but 
a  repeated  api)roach  and  recession  of  the  vi- 
brating piu-ticles.  If  vibration,  then,  or  a  se- 
ries of  pulses,  be  necessary,  it  is  evident  that 
a  corresponding  series  of  changes  in  the  organ 
is  necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  one 
instant,  at  which  the  vibrating  particles  iu-e 
in  such  a  state,  relatively  to  the  sensorial  or- 
gan, tliat  if  no  previous  changes  had  been  ex- 
cited in  the  organ  itself,  they  could  have  pro- 
duced in  it  immediately  the  precise  state 
which  is  instantly  followed  by  the  mentiil  af- 
fection of  hearing.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  a  series  of  changes,  in  the  sensorial  organ 
Itself,  the  last  of  which  only  is  followed  by 
sensation.  The  particles  of  the  air,  or  any 
other  clastic  medium,  for  example,  must,  in 
their  first  appulse,  produce  a  certain  state  of 


the  sensorial  organ  ;  m  their  second  appulse, 
a  different  state,  by  acting  on  an  organ  al- 
ready affected  in  a  certain  manner  ;  ni  their 
third  a])pulse,  a  still  different  state  ;  iuid  thus 
successively,  till,  at  last,  they  produce  that 
particular  definite  state  of  the  sensorial  organ 
in  consequence  of  which  the  mind  becomes 
instantly  sentient, — a  state  which  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  any  single  impulse  of 
the  particles  on  the  unafl'ected  organ,  because 
then  vibration,  or  a  series  of  pulses,  would 
not  then  have  been  necessary. 

To  this  successive  modification  of  states  of 
an  organ,  terminating  in  a  particular  result, 
different  from  each  of  the  jjrior  states,  there 
are  abundant  analogies  in  the  history  of  the 
mind,  and  many  in  the  phenomena  of  sensa- 
tion itself.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  production  of  the  sensation  of 
, whiteness,  by  the  rapid  revohition  of  a  cylin- 
der, on  which  the  separate  prismatic  colours, 
and  the  separate  colours  only,  are  painted,  in 
certain  proportions  : — each  colour,  in  this  case, 
acting  on  the  organ  already  affected  by  a  for- 
mer colour,  till  a  sensation,  altogether  differ- 
ent from  the  result  of  each  of  them  when  se- 
parate, is  their  joint  ultimate  result, — the  sen- 
sation of  whiteness,  without  any  external  ob- 
ject that  is  white. 

In  this  way  only,  by  a  series  of  progressive 
organic  affections,  and  not  by  any  single  af- 
fection, can  the  vibration  of  an  elastic  medium, 
as  different  from  one  simjjle  unrepeated  im- 
pulse, terminate  in  the  production  of  sound. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  name  for  this  series  of  chan- 
ges, and  nothing  more. 

If,  in  a  case  so  very  obscure  as  that  of  mu- 
sical ear,  in  which  all  that  is  truly  evident  is, 
that,  in  different  individuals,  there  is  a  diver- 
sity of  some  kind  or  other, — I  could  permit 
myself  to  indulge  any  conjecture  with  respect 
to  this  diversity, — I  might,  j)erhaps,  be  in- 
clined to  look  to  the  view  now  given  of  the 
real  nature  of  vibration,  and  its  progressive 
effects  on  the  auditory  part  of  our  nervous 
system,  as  furnishing  some  slight  ground,  not 
indeed,  for  any  theory,  which  is  far  too  pre- 
sumptuous a  word,  but  for  the  preference  of 
one  mere  possibility,  to  other  mere  possibili- 
ties, which  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  in  any 
conjecture,  on  so  very  dim  and  impalpable  a 
subject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  series  of  pulses 
of  the  vibrating  air, — if  vibration,  or  a  series 
of  pulses  be  necess.u-y  to  sound, — must  pro- 
duce a  series  of  changes  in  the  sensorial  or- 
gan, which  produce  no  corresponding  affec- 
tion of  the  mind,  till,  at  last,  a  state  of  the 
'  organ   is  produced,   which  is  a*^tended   with 
!  sensation.    This,  and  this  only,  can  be  meant, 
j  when  we  speak  of  vibration  as  the  antecedent 
of  sound, — a  series  of  organic  changes,  and, 
'  after  this  series,   an  affection   of  the   mind. 
In  such  circumstances,   it   is  certainly  more 
probable  that  the  orgfui  thus  affected  with  a 
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Feries  of  progressive  changes,  does  not  pass  | 
instantly  from  the  greatest  change  to  the  state  i 
ill  which  it  was  originally,  before  the  first 
pulse,  but  that  it  retains  this  state,  for  a  time, 
however  short,  or,  at  least,  passes  through 
some  series  of  states,  in  its  gradual  return  ; 
so  that,  if  a  new  vibration  be  excited  by  the 
pulse  of  any  sounding  body,  before  the  organ 
of  hearing  have  returned  to  its  original  state, 
the  eflfect  may  be  supposed  to  be  different, 
from  that  which  it  would  have  been,  if  the 
same  vibration  had  been  primarily  communi- 
cated to  the  organ,  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  in 
that  state,  which,  from  our  want  of  a  better 
word,  may  be  termed  its  state  of  rest. 

The  phenomena  most  analogous  to  these 
vibratory  affections  of  the  ear,  as  depending 
on  successive  impulses,  are  unquestionably 
the  phenomena  of  titillation,  or  rather,  to  ex- 
press what  is  so  familiar  and  simple,  by  a 
more  homely  and  appropriate  word,  the  phe- 
nomena of  tickling.  In  this,  the  great  cir- 
cumstance distinguishing  musical  feeling,  is 
to  be  found,  that  the  feehng  arises  not  from 
the  separate  impressions,  but  from  their  suc- 
cessions or  co-existence.  When  the  palm  of 
the  hand  is  gently  tickled,  as  the  finger  passes 
rapidly  and  repeatedly  over  the  palm,  the  parts 
first  affected  are  again  affected  with  various 
degrees  of  pressure,  as  the  ear,  in  melody,  is 
successively  affected  by  repeated  varieties  of 
^^bration ;  and  various  parts  of  the  organ  of 
touch  exist,  at  the  same  moment,  in  various 
states,  forming  one  joint  result  of  sensation, 
as,  in  harmony,  various  \'ibrations  of  the  or- 
gan of  hearing  co-exist,  and  blend  together 
in  one  mingled  delight.  To  produce  tickling, 
a  certain  rapidity  of  succession  is  necessary  ; 
for,  if  the  parts,  first  affected,  have  returned 
to  their  original  state,  before  other  parts  be- 
gin to  be  affected,  or  themselves  to  be  affected 
again,  the  slow  motion,  it  is  evident,  may  be 
continued,  for  any  length  of  time,  mthout 
any  effect  different  from  that  of  simple  press- 
ure. The  quicker,  then,  the  return  of  the 
parts  may  be  to  their  original  state,  the  less 
v.-ill  be  the  titillation ;  and  it  is,  very  proba- 
bly, a  difference  in  this  quickness  of  return, 
which  constitutes  the  difference  of  ticklishness 
so  remarkable  in  different  individuals,  who 
feel,  equally,  the  light  pressure  of  each  se- 
parate touch.  That  there  is  a  difference 
of  ticklishness,  in  different  persons,  you  all 
know ;  some  being  easily  excited,  even  to 
con\-ulsive  laughter,  by  slight  motions  that 
scarcely  produce  any  effect  in  others,  beyond 
that  of  the  simple  primary  sensation  of  touch. 
A  person  who  is  ticklish,  and  a  person  who 
is  not  ticklish,  agree  m  receiving  this  first 
tactual  sensation ;  but  they  differ  afterwards, 
is  this  respect,  that  when  the  same  slight  im- 
pulse is  rapidly  repeated,  on  the  same  surface, 
it  produces  a  livelier  effect  than  before,  in  the 
one,  but  not  in  the  other.  The  organ  of  the 
one  who  is  not  ticklish  is  in  the  same  state. 


or  nearly  in  the  same  state,  when  it  receives 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  impression,  as 
when  it  received  the  first,  and  no  peculiar  ex- 
citement therefore  is  produced.  The  organ 
of  the  other,  more  susceptible,  or  more  tena- 
cious of  the  affection  produced,  has  not  re- 
turned to  its  original  state,  when  the  rapid 
impression  is  repeated,  and  is,  therefore,  at 
every  new  impression,  affected  in  a  different 
manner. 

Proceeding  on  the  analogy  of  these  pheno- 
mena,— of  mere  tickling,  with  which  I  may 
suppose  you  to  be  all  acquainted, — an  analo- 
gy which,  striking  as  it  is  in  many  circum- 
stances, I  readily  ou-n,  does  not  justify  more 
than  conjecture  in  the  case  to  which  I  would 
apply  it, — I  conceive  it  to  be,  at  least,  not  ab- 
solutely impossible,  since  a  diversity  of  some 
kind  there  must  be,  that  in  those  who  receive 
no  pleasure  from  music,  as  in  those  who  are 
not  ticklish,  there  is  a  rapid  return  of  the 
nervous  organ,  after  each  separate  affection, 
to  its  original  state  ;  that  each  separate  touch 
or  pressure  in  the  one  case,  and  each  separ- 
ate tone  in  the  other  case,  produces  its  par- 
ticular effect, — that  effect  Vvhich  it  would 
have  produced  in  all,  if  unaccompanied  by  any 
other  tone  in  music,  or  slight  pressure  in  tick- 
ling,— but  that  a  succession  of  these  produces 
no  effect  different  from  that  which  each  Avoidd 
have  produced  singly.  A  certain  interval  is 
necessary  for  distinct  hearing  in  every  case  ; 
and  before  this  interval  has  passed,  the  audi- 
tory nerves,  in  this  case,  may  he  imagined  to 
be  again  quiescent,  or  nearly  quiescent. 

I  need  not  add,  that,  in  an  inquiry  of  this 
sort,  all  which  is  necessary  is  to  account  for 
the  mere  original  defect  of  pleasure  ;  since,  if 
the  relations  of  notes,  as  reciprocally  high  or 
low,  never  gave  any  dehght,  the  ear,  having 
no  object  of  interest  in  these  successions, 
would  soon  habitually  neglect  them,  and  at 
length  cease  altogether  to  distinguish  them, 
attending  only  to  the  verbal  meaning  of  sounds, 
and  not  to  their  tone  ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  pay  little  attention  to  another  relative  dif- 
ference of  voices  as  more  or  less  loud,  unless 
when  the  difference  is  very  considerable,  and 
not  in  those  common  differences  of  intensity 
which  distinguish  every  voice  in  conversation 
from  every  other  voice, — or  as,  after  living 
long  in  a  province,  the  dialect  of  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  any  accentual  peculiarities,  we 
at  last  become  unconscious  of  these,  and  hear 
the  words,  as  it  were,  stripped  of  their  pecu- 
liarity of  tone.  In  what  is  termed  the  culti- 
vation of  a  musical  ear,  however,  we  have  not 
an  analogy  merely,  but  a  direct  proof  of  this 
influence  of  habit.  That  the  ear  may  be  im- 
proved by  cultivation,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
nice  attention  to  the  differences  of  musical 
sound,  every  one  knows ;  and  if  this  atten- 
tion can  enable  us,  even  in  mature  life,  to  dis- 
tinguish sounds  as  different  in  themselves, 
which,  but  for   the   habitual   attention,    we 
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should  have  roparded  as  the  same,  it  may  !  Senses  which  afford  phenomena  that  are  more 
well  be  supposed,  that  continued  inattention  j  complicated,  or,  at  least,  which  seem  more 
from  earliest  infancy  mav  render  us  msensible    complicated,  us  considered  in  the  mature  state 


of  musical  relations  still  more  obvious  and  pre 
cise  than  those  which  we  have  thus  only  learn- 
ed to  distincruish  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
that  continued  attention  from  infancy  to  slight 
musical  differences  of  sound, — an  attention 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  effect 
of  pleasure  received, — may  render  us  capable 
of  distinguishing  tones  as  very  dissimilar,  the 
differences  of  which,  however  obvious  at  pre- 
sent, we  should  scarcely,  but  for  such  original 
attentive  discrimination,  have  been  able  to  de- 
tect. What,  in  comparison,  the  refined  mu- 
sical ear  of  a  performer, — almost  every  hour 
and  every  moment  of  whose  life  has  been 
spent  amid  sounds, 

"  Untwistinq:  all  the  chains  that  tie 
Tlie  hidden  soul  of  harmony,"*— 

is  to  a  common  musical  ear,  that  common  mu- 
sical ear  may  be  to  those  in  whom  this  discri- 
minating skill  seems  to  be  wholly  or  nearly 
defective.  The  refined  musician, — who,  but 
for  the  long  practice  of  his  art,  would  \m\e 
shared  that  incapacity  which  now  excites  his 
wonder, — is  astonished  that  persoius  of  com- 
mon ear  do  not  distinguish  the  nice  differences 
which  appear  to  him  almost  as  remarkable  as 
those  differences  which  they  are  capable  of 
perceiving  ;  and  the  person  of  common  musi- 
cal ear  only  does  the  same  thing,  when  he  is 
astonished  that  the  less  refined  differences, 
remarked  by  himself,  are  not  ob\aously  distin 


of  the  mind  ;  when  the  sensations  that  arise 
from  one  set  of  organs,  by  frequent  co-exist- 
ence with  sensations  that  ari«e  from  affections 
of  other  sets  of  organs,  are,  as  it  were,  blend- 
ed with  them  in  one  compound  perception, 
and  so  permanently  modified  for  ever  after, 
that  it  is  difiicult  ui  all  cases,  and  in  many 
cases  perhaps  impossible,  to  form  any  accu- 
rate notion  of  the  sensations  as  they  existed 
in  their  original  elementary  state. 

Since,  of  the  two  senses  of  Sight  and  Touch, 
that  of  Sight, — as  far,  at  least,  as  we  are 
able,  by  intellectual  analysis  at  present  to  dis- 
cover its  original  sensations, — is  more  simple, 
and  more  analogous  to  the  senses  before  con- 
sidered, I  should  be  inclined  on  these  accounts 
^o  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  it,  previous- 
ly to  any  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  Touch. 
But  this  order,  though  unquestionably  tJie 
more  regular,  if  we  had  to  consider  only  the 
original  sensations  of  each  organ,  would  be  at- 
teiided  with  great  inconvenience  in  consider- 
ing their  subsequent  modified  sensations ; 
since  those  of  Vision  depend,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  on  the  prior  affections  of  touch,  with 
the  nature  of  which,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  be  acquainted  in  the  first  place.  I 
am  aware,  indeed,  that,  in  considering  even 
Touch,  I  may  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to 
refer,  for  illustration,  to  the  phenomena  of  Vi- 
sion, though  these  have  not  been  considered 
by  us,  and  must,  therefore,  for  the  time,  be 
taken  upon  trust.     But  when  phenomena  are 


guishable  by  all  mankind,  or,  at  least,  by  all  ^^  ,^\i  eomplicated,  such  occasional  anticipa- 
who  have  no  deafness  to  incapacitate  them  \  ^j^^g  .,rg  absolutely  unavoidable.  Sensatiu;i, 
from  hearing  the  separate  sounds.     The  dis-  \  \J^^](>^,^[^  g^ys  Aristotle,  is  a  straight  line,  while 


crimination  in  both  has  depended  on  previous 
attention,  which  has  necessarily  been  greater 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other;  and  what  at- 
tention can  we  su])pose  to  have  been  original- 
ly given,  if,  from  the  cause  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  state  as  a  possible  one  in  persons  with- 


intellect  is  a  circle, — K'ifffnns  y^ff^/^'i,  fov; 
xvkXos, — or,  to  use  the  paraphrastic  transla- 
tion of  Cudworth,  in  his  treatise  on  Immu- 
table Morality,  "  Sense  is  of  ihat  which  is 
without.  Sense  wholly  gazes  and  gads  abroad  ; 
and,  therefore,  doth  not  know  and  comprehend 
out  musical  ear,  no  pleasure  had  ongmally  ;  j^^  yj,j^.^f  jj^p.^^gj^ijisfiiiferynt  fromit.  Sense 
been  felt  by  them  in  any  sequence  of  notes  as    j^  .^  1;,,^    ^]^^,  „ji,,j  j^.  y^  ^.j^de.    g^.^.se  is  like  a 


successive,  and  the  whole  value  of  sound  been 
to  them  the  meaning  of  which  it  was  symbol- 
ically representative,  whi(;h,  accordingly,  they 
have  learned  to  discriminate  in  every  ciise,  as 
accurately  as  others. 

I  might  follow  out  this  speculation  at  much 
greater  length  ;  but  I  have  already  dwelt  too 
long  on  what  is  at  best  a  conjecture,  and  w  hat, 
perhaps,  even  as  a  mere  conjecture,  is  found- 
ed only  on  a  slight  analogy. 

After  the  examination  of  the  phenomena  of 
Smell,  Taste,  and  Hearing,  which  are  peculi 


arly  simple,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ^^^^  its'initial  point 


line,  whirl)  is  the  flux  of  a  point  running  out 
from  itself;  but  intellect  like  a  circle  that 
keeps  within  itself."*  That  sense  is  ntt  a 
circle,  is  indeed  true,  since  it  terminates  in  a 
point;  but,  far  from  being  a  straight  line,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  ])erplexing  of  curves  ;  and  is 
crossed  and  cut  by  so  many  other  curves, — 
into  many  of  whicli  it  flows  and  unites  with 
them  completely, — that,  when  we  arrive  at  the 
extremity  of  the  line,  it  is  almost  imi)ossible 
for  us  to  determine  with  accuracy  what  curve 
it  is,  which,  in  the  strange  confusion  of  our 
diagram,  we  have  been  attempting  to  trace 


•  Milton's  I.'Allcgro,  1*5— 1«. 
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I  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  sense  of 

TOUCH. 

If  priority  of  sensation  alone  were  to  be 
regarded,  the  sense  of  touch  might  deserve  to 
be  considered  in  the  first  place ;  as  it  must 
have  been  exercised  long  before  birth,  and  is 
probably  the  verj'  feeling  with  which  sentient 
life  commences.  The  act  of  birth,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mind  of  the  litt'e  stranger  who  is 
thus  painfully  ushered  into  the  wde  scene  of 
the  world,  is  a  series  of  feelings  of  this  class  ; 
and  the  first  feeling  which  awaits  him,  on  his 
entrance, — in  the  change  of  temperatiu-e  to 
which  he  is  exposed, — is  still  to  be  referred 
to  the  same  organ.  It  is  at  this  most  im- 
portant moment  of  existence,  when  one  dark 
and  solitary  life  of  months,  of  which  no  ves- 
tige is  aftersvards  to  remain  in  the  memory, 
IS  finished,  and  a  new  life  of  many  years, — a 
life  of  sunshine  and  society, — is  just  begin- 
ning;, that,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
author,  whom  I  am  about  to  quote  to  you, 
Pain,  the  companion  of  human  life,  receives 
him  on  the  first  step  of  his  journey,  and  em- 
braces him  in  his  iron  aims. 

"  Pritnas  tactus  agit  partes,  primusque  minutae 
Laxat  iter  ca?cum  turijae,  lecipitque  ruentera. 
Non  idem  huie  modus  est  qui  fratribus :  amplius  ille 
Imperiura  atfectat  senior,  penitusque  meduUis, 
Visceribusque  habitat  totis,  pellisque  recentem 
Funditur  in  telam,  et  late  per  stamina  vivit, 
Necdum  etiam  raatris  puer  eluctatus  ab  alvo, 
Multiplice?  solvit  tunicas,  et  \incula  rupit ; 
Sopitus  moUi  somno,  tepidoque  liquore 
Circiirafusus  adhuc  ;  tactus  tamen  aura  lacessit 
Jamdudum  levior  sensus,  animamque  reclusit. 
Idgue  magis,  simul  ac  solitum  blandamque  calorem 
Frigore  mutavit  coeli,  quod  verberat  aeri 
Impete  inassuetos  artus:  turn  sa;vior  adstat, 
Humanapque  comes  vita;  Dolor  exeipit ;  ille 
Cunctantem  frustra  et  tremulo  multa  ore  querenteni 
Corripit  invadens,  ferreisque  ampleetitur  ulnis."* 

It  is  at  this  moment  so  painful  to  himself, 
that  he  is  affording  to  another  bosom,  per- 
haps, the  purest  delight  of  which  our  nature 
is  capable,  and  has  already  kindled  in  a  heart, 
of  the  existence  of  which  he  is  as  ignorant  as 
of  the  love  which  he  excites  in  it,  that  warmth 
of  aifection,  which  is  never,  but  in  the  grave, 
to  be  cold  to  him,  and  to  which,  in  the  many 
miseries  that  may  await  him, — in  sorrow,  m 
sickness,  in  poverty, — and  perhaps,  too,  in 
the  penitence  of  guilt  itself, — when  there  is 
no  other  eye,  to  whose  kindness  he  can  ven- 
ture to  look,  he  is  still  to  turn  with  the  con- 
fidence that  he  has  yet,  even  on  earth,  one 
friend  who  will  not  abandon  him, — and  who 
will  still  think  of  that  innocent  being,  whose 
eye,  before  it  was  conscious  of  light,  seemed 
to  look  to  her  for  the  love  and  protection 
which  were  ready  to  receive  him. 


Gray  de  Priucip.  Cogit.  lib.  i.  v.  64-80. 


LECTURE  XXIL 

ON  THE  FEELINGS    USUALLY  ASCRIBED    TO  THE 

SENSE  OF  TOUCH, AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THKSli 

FEELINGS. 

In  my  last  Lectme,  Gentlemen,  I  finished 
the  remarks  which  I  had  to  oifer,  on  our  sense 
of  hearing ;  and,  in  the  conclusion  of  it,  had 
begun  the  consideration  of  a  very  important 
order  of  oiu:  feelings,  those  which  belong  to 
the  sense  of  touch. 

Of  these,  I  may  mention,  in  the  first  place, 
the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold, — sensations 
that  arise  from  aflections  of  our  nerves  of 
touch,  or  at  least  from  affections  of  nerves, 
which,  as  equally  dififused  and  intermingled 
nnth  them,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
from  those  which  constitute  our  organ  of 
touch, — the  same  wide  surface  rendering  us 
sensible,  as  it  were,  at  every  point,  of  ^^'a^mth 
as  of  pressure. 

I  have  already  remarked  to  you,  how  httle 
analogy  there  is  of  our  sensations  of  warmth, 
to  the  other  sensations  commonly  ascribed  to 
'  this  organ  ;  and  the  great  difierence  of  the 
feelings  has  led  some  physiologists  to  believe, 
that  the  organs  of  sensations  so  different, 
must  themselves  be  different.  But,  even 
though  the  sensations  were  as  dissimilar  as 
is  supposed,  there  is  no  reason  a  priori  to 
believe, — and  to  experience,  it  is  evident, 
that,  in  this  case,  we  cannot  appeal,  so  as  to 
derive  from  it  any  ground  for  believing, — that 
sensations,  which  are  very  different,  must 
arise  from  affections  of  different  organs.  As 
far,  indeed,  as  we  can  safely  appeal  to  experi- 
ence, in  this  very  case,  there  are  sensations 
which  we  never  hesitate  in  referring  to  our 
tactual  nerves,  as  dififerent  from  the  more 
common  sensations  ascribed  to  touch,  as  the 
sensation  of  warmth  itself.  I  allude  to  the 
pain  of  puncture  or  laceration  of  the  skin. 
Indeed,  if  the  brain  be  ultimately  the  gi-eat 
organ  of  all  our  sensations,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  refer  to  affections  of  one  sensorial 
organ,  not  the  various  feelings  of  touch  only, 
but,  with  them,  the  still  greater  variety  or 
feelings  that  constitute  our  sensations  of  smell, 
taste,  sound,  and  colour. 

But  are  we  indeed  sure,  that  there  truly  is 
that  great  dissimilarity  supposed,  or  may  not 
our  belief  of  it  arise  from  our  reference  to 
touch  of  sensations  that  truly  do  not  belong 
to  it  ?  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion,  to  which, 
I  think,  a  nicer  analysis  will  lead  us.  The 
primary  original  feelings,  which  we  owe  to 
our  mere  organ  of  touch,  I  consider  as  of  a 
kind,  all  of  which  are  far  more  analogous  to 
the  sensations  of  warmth,  or  of  pain  on  punc- 
tiu-e,  than  to  the  perceptions  of  form  and 
hardness,  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
tangible.      Before  entering  on  the  analysis 
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however,  it  will  be  iieccssar}'  to  consider, 
what  are  the  sensations  which  we  iire  sup- 
posed to  owe  to  this  orpin. 

The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold, — as  re- 
ceived from  our  organ  of  touch, — we  may  al- 
most lay  out  of  account  in  our  analytical  in- 
quiry. It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them, 
or  even  to  rejieat,  in  api)iication  to  them,  the 
argument,  which  has  been  already  applied 
more  than  once  to  the  sensations  before  con- 
sidered. It  is  quite  evident,  that,  in  classing 
our  warmth  or  chillness,  as  a  sensation, — and 
not  as  a  feeling  that  has  arisen  spontaneously 
in  the  mind, — we  are  inlluenced  by  that  ex- 
perience, which  h!.s  previously  given  us  the 
belief  of  objects  external, — at  least,  of  our 
own  corporeal  frame, — and  that,  if  we  had 
been  unsusceptible  of  any  other  sensations 
than  those  of  heat  and  cold,  we  should  as  lit- 
tle have  believed  these  to  arise  directly  from 
a  corporeal  cause,  as  any  of  our  feelings  of  joy 
or  sorrow.  The  same  remark  may  be  apj)lied 
to  the  painful  sensations  of  pimctiu'c  and  lace- 
ration. 

It  is  only  to  the  other  more  importfint 
information  ascribed  to  the  sense  of  touch, 
therefore,  that  our  attention  is  to  be  directed. 

By  touch,  we  are  commonly  said  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  extension,  magnitude,  divisi- 
l)ility,  figure,  motion,  solidity,  liquidity,  visci- 
dity, hardness,  softness,  roughness,  smooth- 
ness. These  terms,  I  readily  allow,  are  very 
convenient  for  expressing  notions  of  certain 
forms  or  states  of  bodies,  that  are  easily  dis- 
tinguishable. But,  though  specifically  dis- 
tinguishable, they  admit  geneiically  of  very 
considerable  reduction  and  simplification. 
Hardness  and  softness,  for  example,  are  ex- 
pressive only  of  greater  or  less  resistance, — 
roughness  is  irregularity  of  resistance,  when 
there  are  intervals  between  the  points  that 
resist,  or  when  some  of  these  points  project 
beyond  others, — smoothness  is  complete  uni- 
formity of  resistance, — liquidity,  viscidity,  are 
expressive  of  certain  degrees  of  yieldingiiess 
to  our  elfort,  which  solidity  excludes,  imii'ss 
when  the  ciTort  emj)]oyed  is  violent.  All,  in 
short,  I  repeat,  are  only  different  species  or 
degrees  of  that  which  we  term  resistance, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  impedes  our  con- 
tinued effort,  and  impedes  it  variously,  jls  the 
substances  without  are  themselves  various. 
Such  is  one  order,  then,  of  the  feelings  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  sense  which  we  arc  at 
present  considering. 

To  proceed  to  the  other  supposed  tangible 
qualities,  before  inciinU'd  in  our  enumeration, 
— figure  is  the  boundary  of  extension,  as 
niiignitude  is  that  which  it  comprehends; 
and  divisibility,  if  we  consider  the  ajiparent 
continuity  of  the  parts  which  we  divide,  is 
only  extension  uii(ler  another  name.  If  wc 
except  motion,  therefore,  which  is  not  per-  I 


manent,  but  accidental, — and  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  evidently  secondary  to  the  know- 
ledge which  we  acquire  of  our  orgims  of  sense, 
before  which  the  objects  arc  said  to  move, — 
and  secondary  in  a  much  more  important 
sense,  as  resulting  not  from  any  direct  im- 
mediate organic  state  of  one  particular  mo- 
ment, but  from  a  comparison  of  sensations 
past  and  present, — all  the  information,  which 
we  are  supposed  to  receive  primarily  and  di- 
rectly from  touch,  relates  to  modifications  of 
resistance  and  extension. 

Though  it  is  to  the  sense  of  touch,  however, 
that  the  origin  of  the  knowledge  of  these  is 
generally  ascribed,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  that,  in  both 
cases,  the  reference  is  wrongly  made, — that,  if 
we  had  the  sense  of  touch  only,  we  should 
not  be  sensible  of  resistiuice,  nor,  I  conceive, 
even  of  extension, — and  that  we  seem  to 
perceive  the  varieties  of  extension  and  resist- 
ance immediately  by  touch  only,  because  the 
simple  original  tactual  feeling  has  become  re- 
presentative of  these,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  seem  to  per- 
ceive the  varieties  of  distance  immediately 
by  the  eye.  The  sense  of  touch  has  unques- 
tionably, like  all  our  other  senses,  its  own  pe- 
culiar feelings,  though,  for  the  simjile  original 
feelings  attached  to  the  affections  of  this  most 
extensive  of  organs,  we  have  unfortunately 
no  name  but  that  which  is  applied  in  popular, 
and  even  in  philosophic  language,  to  all  the 
affections  of  the  mind.  Our  joy  or  grieC 
hope  or  fear,  love  or  hate,  I  before  remarked, 
we  term  feelings,  as  readily  and  frequently  as 
we  use  this  term  to  express  our  sensations  of 
touch  ;  and  that  which,  however  restricted  in 
its  original  meaning,  is  now  the  common  name 
of  our  mental  alTections  of  every  cliiss,  has, 
by  this  extension,  unfortunately  become  a  very 
unfit  one  for  distinguishing  a  limited  order 
of  those  affections. 

Whatever  be  the  term  which  we  may  use, 
however,  there  is,  and  must  be  a  sensation 
peculiar  to  touch,  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent or  quantity  of  the  surface  impressed, — 
as  there  is,  in  coloiu",  a  sensation  peculiar  to 
vision,  without  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
portion  of  the  retina  on  which  the  light  may 
have  fallen.  Every  j)hysical  point  of  our  or- 
gan of  touch,  when  existing  in  a  certain  state, 
IS  cajwhle  of  iM<lucing  in  the  mind  a  peculiar 
feeling,  though  no  other  physical  point  of  the 
organ  were  affi-cted, — as  every  jihysical  j)oint 
of  the  retina,  though  but  a  single  ray  of  light 
were  admitted  to  the  eye,  is  capable  of  indu- 
cing in  the  mind  a  peculiar  affection  of  vision  ; 
and  when  many  such  physical  points  are  af- 
fected together  by  some  impressing  surface, 
the  form  of  which  we  think  that  we  discover 
immediately  by  touch,  it  is  from  experience 
only  that  we  can  learn  tiie  vicinity  of  the 
jihysical  points  of  our  own  tactual  surface 
thus  impressed,  and  consequently  the  con- 
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tinned  extension  of  the  object  which  impress- 
es them.  Before  we  have  so  much  know- 
ledge of  external  things  as  to  know  even  that 
we  have  any  bodily  organs  whatever, — and  it 
is  of  this  state  of  absohite  ignorance  alone 
that  we  must  think,  as  often  as  we  speculate 
on  the  information  which  our  senses  sepa- 
rately afford, — when  we  know  as  little  of  our 
bodily  frame  as  of  that  material  universe  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  we  cannot,  by  the 
very  terms  of  this  supposition,  know,  that 
dirtcreiit  points  of  our  organ  of  touch  are  af- 
fected in  a  certain  manner — that  these  points 
are  contiguous  to  each  other — and  that  the 
mass  aifecting  these  contigiious  points  must 
consequently  itself  be  composed  of  points, 
that  are,  in  like  maimer,  contiguous.  We 
know  nothing  of  our  organs — we  know  no- 
thing of  any  external  masses — ^but  a  certain 
feeling  is  excited  in  our  mind ; — and  it  is  this 
simple  feehng  alone,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  constitutes  the  direct  elementary  sen- 
sation of  touch,  though  this  simple  element^iry 
sensation,  like  many  other  sensations,  may  af- 
terwards be  so  blended  with  other  feelings 
as  to  become  significant  of  them,  and  even  to 
seem  to  involve  them,  as  if  originally  and  ne- 
cessarily co-existing. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  at  present,  indeed, 
to  have  a  body  impressed  on  us,  without  the 
immediate  notion  of  something  extenial  and 
extended, — as  it  is  impossible  for  one,  whose 
sight  is  perfect,  to  open  his  eyes  in  the  light 
of  day,  without  perceiving,  as  it  were,  immedi- 
ately, the  long  line  of  variegated  landscape, 
in  the  scenery  before  him  : — the  one  impos- 
sibility is  exactly  equal  to  the  other ; — yet 
we  know,  in  the  case  of  \ision,  that  all  which 
we  immediately  perceive,  at  the  very  moment 
when  oiu-  eyes  seem  to  comprehend  the  worlds 
of  half  infinity,  in  the  hemisphere  on  which 
we  gaze,  is  a  small  expanse  of  light, — if,  even 
which  I  greatly  doubt,  there  truly  be,  in  our 
original  perceptions  of  this  sense,  so  much 
of  extension  as  is  implied  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible expanse.  In  touch,  in  like  manner,  I  con- 
ceive that  the  immediate  sensation,  though,  like 
colour,  it  may  now  seem  inseparable  from  exten- 
sion andoutnesx, — if,  on  the  authority  of  Berke- 
ley, I  may  venture  to  use  that  barbarous  but 
expressive  term, — was,  like  colour,  originally 
distinct  from  them, — that,  by  the  mere  origi- 
nal sensations  of  this  organ,  in  short,  we 
could  as  little  know  the  existence  of  an  im- 
pressing body,  as,  by  the  mere  original  sen- 
sations of  vision,  we  could  learn  that  such  a 
body  existed  at  the  extremity  of  the  room  in 
which  we  sit. 

In  defining  sensation,  when  we  began  our 
inquiry  into  its  nature,  I  stated  it  to  be  that 
affection  of  the  mind  which  is  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  affection  of  certain  organs, 
induced  by  the  action  of  external  bodies  ;  and 
I  admitted,  that,  in  this  definition,  two  as- 
sumptions were  made, — the  existence  of  fo- 


reign changeable  external  bodies,  as  separate 
from  the  mind, — and  the  existence  of  organs 
also  separate  from  the  mind,  and  in  relation 
to  it  truly  external,  like  other  bodies,  but 
forming  a  permanent  part  of  our  corporeal 
frame,  and  capable  of  being  affected,  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  by  the  other  bodies,  of  which 
the  existence  was  assumed.  As  far  as  our 
analytical  inquiry  has  yet  proceeded,  these 
assumptions  are  assumptions  still.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  detect,  in  the  sensations  con- 
sidered by  us,  more  than  in  any  of  our  inter- 
nal pleasures  or  pains,  any  circumstances  thiit 
seem  to  be  indicative  of  a  material  world 
without. 

Oiu-  analytical  inquiry  itself,  however,  even 
in  attempting  to  trace  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  belief  originates,  must  proceed  on 
that  very  belief.  Accordingly,  in  examining 
our  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing,  I  uni- 
formly took  for  granted  the  existence  of  odo- 
riferous, sapid,  and  vibratory  bodies  ;  and 
considered  merely,  whether  the  sensations  ex- 
cited by  these,  were  of  themselves  capable  of 
communicating  to  us  any  knowledge  of  the 
external  and  independent  existence  of  the  bo- 
dies which  excited  them. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  I  must, 
in  like  manner,  take  for  granted  the  existence 
of  bodies  which  act,  by  their  contiguity  or 
pressxu-e,  on  our  organ  of  touch,  as  the  odori- 
ferous or  sapid  particles  act  on  our  nerves  of 
smell  and  taste — not  that  I  assume  this  be- 
lief as  existing  in  the  mind  whose  intellectua. 
acquisitions  are  the  subject  of  inquiry, — for, 
in  that  case,  the  inquiry  itself  would  be  super 
fluous.  I  assume  it  merely  as  existing  in  the 
mind  of  us  the  inquirers, — and  only  because 
it  is  impossible,  without  such  an  assumption, 
to  make  the  suppositions  that  are  necessary 
for  the  inquiiy.  All  our  language  is  at  pre- 
sent adapted  to  a  system  of  external  things. 
There  is  no  distinct  vocabulary  of  scepticism  ; 
and  even  the  most  cautious  and  philosophic 
inquirer,  therefore,  must  often  be  obliged  to 
express  his  doubt  or  his  dissent  in  language 
that  implies  affirmation.  In  the  present  case, 
when  we  attempt  to  analyse  our  sensations, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  infant  is  placed,  or,  I  may  say 
even,  to  speak  of  the  infant  himself,  without 
that  assum])tion  which  we  have  been  obliged 
to  make.  The  real  existence  of  an  external 
universe,  and  the  belief  of  that  existence,  are, 
however,  in  themselves,  perfectly  separate  and 
distinct;  and  it  is  not  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world  which  we  are  now  endeavouring 
to  establish  as  an  object  of  belief.  We  are 
only  endeavouring,  in  our  analysis  of  the  sen- 
sations afforded  by  our  different  organs,  to 
ascertain  in  what  circumstance  the  belief 
arises.  There  might  be  a  world  of  suns  and 
planets,  though  there  were  no  human  being 
whose  mind  could  be  affected  with  belief  of 
it ;  and  even  the  most  zealous  defenders  of 
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the  riiility  of  cxtonial  nature  must  admit, 
that,  though  no  created  thing  hut  ourselves 
were  in  existence,  our  mind  mi>,'ht  still  have 
been  so  constituted  as  to  have  the  very  series 
of  feelings  which  form  at  present  its  succes- 
sive phenomena,  and  which  are  ascribed  in 
no  small  number  to  the  action  of  external 
things. 

Are  the  primary  sensations  derived  from 
the  organ  of  touch,  then,  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
ali'ord  us  that  knowledge  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  give  of  things  without  ? 

Let  us  imagine  a  being  endowed  with  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  with  every  other  sense 
and  faculty  of  our  mind,  but  not  with  any 
previous  knowledge  of  his  own  corporeal 
frame,  or  of  other  things  external, — and  let 
us  ^uppose  a  small  body,  of  any  shape,  to  be 
pressed,  for  the  first  time,  on  his  open  hand. 
Whatever  feelings  mere  touch  can  give,  di- 
rectly of  itself,  would  of  course  be  the  same 
in  this  case  as  now,  when  our  knowledge  is 
increased  and  conijjlicated  from  many  other 
sources. 

Let  the  body,  thus  impressed,  be  supposed 
to  be  a  small  cube,  of  the  same  temjjcrature 
with  the  hand  itself,  that  all  consideration  of 
heat  or  cold  may  be  excluded,  and  the  feeling 
produced  be  as  simple  as  possible. 

\\  hat,  then,  may  we  sujipose  the  conse- 
•luent  feeling  to  be  ? 

It  will,  I  conceive,  be  a  simple  feeling  of 
the  kind  of  which  I  have  already  sjioken,  as 
capable  of  arising  from  the  affection  of  a  single 
point  of  oiu-  organ  of  touch, — a  feehng  that 
varies,  indeed,  with  the  quiuitity  of  pressure, 
as  the  sensation  of  fragrance  varies  with  the 
number  of  the  odorous  pai'ticles,  but  involves 
as  little  the  notion  of  extension,  as  that  no- 
tion is  involved  in  the  mere  fnigrance  of  a 
violet  or  a  rose.  The  connexion  of  this  ori- 
ginal tactual  feeling,  however,  with  th;.t  of 
extension,  is  now  so  indissoluble, — as,  indeed, 
it  could  not  fail  to  become,  in  the  circum- 
stance in  which  it  h;is  uniformly  arisen, — that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  it  a.s  sepa- 
rate. We  may  perhaps,  however,  make  a 
near  approach  to  the  concejition  of  it,  by 
using  the  gentle  gradual  pressure  of  a  smiJl- 
pointed  body,  which,  in  the  various  slight 
feelings  excited  by  it, — before  it  penetrates 
the  cutiile,  or  causes  any  considerable  pain, 
— may  represent,  in  some  measure,  the  simple 
and  immediate  effect  which  ])rcssure,  in  any 
case,  jtroduces, — exclusively  of  the  associate 
feelings  which  it  indirectly  suggests. 

Such  of  you  as  have  the  curiosity  to  try 
the  experiment  with  any  small  bodies  not 
al)Solutely  pointed,— such  as  the  head  of  a 
pin,  or  any  l)ody  of  similar  dimensions, — will 
be  astonished  to  feel  how  very  slightly,  if  at 
all,  the  notion  of  extension  or  figiu-e  is  in- 
Tolved  in  the  feeling,  even  after  all  the  inti- 
mate associations  of  oiu"  experience  ; — cer- 
tainly far  less  than  the  notion  of  longitudnial 


distance  seems  to  us  to  be  involved  in  tlie ' 
immediate  affections  of  our  sense  of  sight. 
It  is  an  experiment,  therefore,  which  I  must 
re(iuest  you  not  to  neglect  to  make. 

But  the  pressure  of  such  a  large  body  as 
the  cube,  which  we  have  su])posed  to  be 
pressed  against  our  organ  of  touch,  now 
awakens  very  different  feelings.  We  per- 
ceive, as  it  were  immediately,  form  and  hard- 
ness. May  not,  then,  the  knowledge  of  re- 
sistance and  extension,  and  conseijuently  the 
belief  of  the  essential  qualities  of  matter, — be 
originidly  communicated  by  the  affections  of 
this  organ  ? 

The  feeling  of  resistance, — to  begin  with 
this, — is,  I  conceive,  to  be  ascribed,  not  to 
our  organ  of  touch,  but  to  our  muscular 
frame,  to  which  I  have  already  more  than 
once  directed  your  attention,  as  forming  a 
distinct  organ  of  sense  ;  the  affections  of 
"(^-hich,  particularly  as  existing  in  combination 
with  other  feelings,  and  modifying  our  judg- 
ments concerning  these,  (as  in  the  case  of 
distant  vision,  for  example,)  are  not  less  im- 
portajit  than  those  of  our  other  sensitive  or- 
gans. The  sensations  of  this  class  ai-e,  in- 
deed, in  common  circumstances,  so  obscure 
as  to  be  scarcely  heeded  or  remembered  by 
us  ;  but  there  is  probably  no  contraction, 
even  of  a  single  muscle,  which  is  not  attend 
ed  with  some  faint  degree  of  sensation  that 
distinguishes  it  from  the  contractions  of  other 
muscles,  or  from  other  degrees  of  contraction 
of  the  same  muscle.  I  must  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  as  meaning  that  we  are  able, 
in  this  manner,  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  ana- 
tomy, to  perceive  and  number  our  owii 
muscles,  and,  when  many  of  them  are  acting 
together,  as  they  usually  do,  to  distinguish 
each  from  each  ;  for,  till  we  study  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  our  frame,  we  scarcely  know 
more  than  that  we  have  limbs  which  move  at 
our  will,  and  we  are  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  comjilicatcd  machinery  which  is  subser- 
vient to  the  volition.  But  each  motion  of 
the  visible  limb,  whether  produced  by  one  or 
more  of  the  invisible  muscles,  is  accompanied 
with  a  certain  feeling,  that  may  be  complex, 
indeed,  as  arising  from  various  muscles,  but 
which  is  considered  by  the  mind  as  one ;  and 
it  is  this  pju-ticular  feeling,  accompanying  the 
particular  visible  motion, — whether  the  feel- 
ing and  the  invisible  parts  contracted  be  truly 
sim])ie  or  <'()mi)ouiid, — which  we  distinguish 
from  every  other  feeling  accomiianying  every 
other  quantity  of  contraction.  It  is  as  if  a 
man,  born  blind,  were  to  walk  for  the  first 
time  in  a  flower  garden.  He  would  distin- 
guish the  fragrance  of  one  ])arterre  from  the 
fragrance  of  another,  thoiigli  he  might  be  al- 
together ignorant  of  the  sej)arate  odours  unit- 
ed in  each  ;  and  might  even  consider  a.s  one 
simjjle  ])erfume,  what  was,  in  tnith,  the 
mingled  {)ro(luct  of  a  thousand. 

Obscure  as  our  muscular  sensations  iuc  in 
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common  circumstances,  there  are  other  cir- 
cumstances,— which  I  pointed  out  to  you  in 
treating  before  of  this  subject, — in  whicli 
they  make  themselves  abundantly  manifest. 
I  need  not  refer  to  the  diseased  state  of  the 
muscles,  in  which  they  become  painfully  sen- 
sible ;  and  I  will  admit,  that  the  reference  to 
such  a  morbid  state,  in  which  the  stnicture 
may  be  supjiosed  to  be  altered  by  the  disease, 
would  perhaps  scarcely  be  a  fair  one.  It  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  phenomena  of  which 
every  one  must  have  been  conscious  innu- 
merable times,  and  which  imply  no  disease 
nor  lasting  ditference  of  state.  W  hat  is  the 
feeling  of  fatigue,  for  example,  but  a  muscu- 
lar feeling  ?  that  is  to  say,  a  feeling  of  which 
our  muscles  are  as  truly  the  organ  as  our  eye 
or  car  is  the  organ  of  sight  or  hearing.  When 
a  limb  has  been  long  exercised,  without  suf- 
ficient intervals  of  rest,  the  repetition  of  the 
contraction  of  its  muscles  is  accompanied, 
not  with  a  slight  and  obscure  sensation,  but 
with  one  which  amounts,  if  it  be  gradually 
increased,  to  severe  pain,  and  which,  before 
it  arrives  at  this,  has  passed  progressively 
through  various  stages  of  uneasiness.  Even 
when  there  has  been  no  previous  fatigue,  we 
cannot  make  a  single  powerful  effort,  at  any 
time,  without  being  sensible  of  the  muscular 
feeling  connected  with  this  effort.  Of  the 
pleasure  which  attends  more  moderate  exer- 
cise, every  one  must  have  been  conscious  in 
himself,  even  in  his  years  of  maturity,  when 
he  seldom  has  recourse  to  it  for  the  pleaiiure 
alone  ;  and  must  remember,  still  more,  the 
happiness  which  it  afforded  him  in  other 
years,  when  happiness  was  of  less  costly  and 
laborious  production  than  at  present.  By 
that  admirable  provision,  with  which  nature 
accommodates  the  blessings  which  she  gives, 
to  the  wants  that  stand  in  need  of  them,  she 
has,  in  that  early  period, — when  the  pleasure 
of  mental  freedom,  and  the  ambitions  of  busy 
life,  are  necessarily  excluded, — made  ample 
amends  to  the  little  slave  of  affection,  in  that 
disposition  to  spontaneous  pleasure,  which 
renders  it  almost  an  effort  to  be  sad,  as  if 
existence  itself  were  delight ;  giving  him  a 
fund  of  independent  happiness  in  the  very  air 
which  she  has  poured  around  him,  and  the 
ready  limbs  which  move  through  it,  almost 
without  his  bidding.  In  that  beautiful  pas- 
sage, in  which  Goldsmith  describes  the  sounds 
that  come,  in  one  mingled  murmur,  from  the 
village,  who  does  not  feel  the  force  of  the 
happiness  which  is  comprised  in  the  single 
line,  that  speaks  of 

"  The  pla)-ful  children,  just  let  loose  from  school."* 

It  is  not  the  mere  freedom  from  the  intellec- 
tual task  of  which  we  think  ;  it  is  much  more, 


♦  nesei'tco  Village,  v.  1_'0. 


that  burst  of  animal  pleasure,  which  is  felt  in 
every  limb,  when  the  long  constraint  that  has 
repressed  it  is  removed,  and  the  whole  frame 
is  given  once  more  to  all  the  freedom  of  na- 
ture. It  is  by  the  pleasure  of  exertion,  and 
the  pain  of  inexertion,  that  we  are  roused 
from  that  indolence,  into  which,  with  great 
injury  to  society,  that  requires  our  contril)u- 
tion  of  active  aid,  we  otherwise  might  sink ; 
— as  we  are  roused,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
pleasure  of  food,  and  the  pain  of  hunger,  to 
take  the  aliment  that  is  necessary  for  our  in- 
dividual sustenance  ;  and  though  the  mere 
aliment  is,  indeed,  more  important  for  life,  it 
is  not  more  important  for  happiness  than  that 
l)leasure  of  activity  which  calls  and  forces  us 
from  oiu-  slothful  repose. 

"  Thee,  too,  my  Paridel, — I  saw  thee  there, 
Stretch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair. 
And  heard  thy  everlasting  yawn  confess 
1  lie  penalties  and  pains  of  idleness."* 

With  the  same  happy  provision  with  which 
she  has  considered  the  young  of  our  o«ti  spe- 
cies. Nature  has,  in  the  other  animals,  whose 
sources  of  general  pleasure  are  still  more  li- 
mited than  in  the  child,  converted  their  mus- 
cular frame  into  an  organ  of  delight.  It  is  not 
in  search  of  richer  pasture  that  the  horse  gal- 
lops over  his  field,  or  the  goat  leaps  from  rock 
to  rock  ;  it  is  for  the  luxury  of  the  exercise  it- 
self. "  If  the  shell  fish  on  the  shore,"  says 
Dr  Ferguson,  "  perform  no  visible  action  but 
that  of  opening  and  closing  his  shell,  to  re- 
ceive the  bnne  that  accommodates,or  to  exclude 
the  foul  matter  that  annoys  him,  there  are 
other  animals  that,  in  the  opposite  extreme, 
are  active  ;  and  for  whom  Nature  seems  to  ad- 
minister the  means  of  supply,  merely  as  a  re- 
storative of  that  strength  which  they  are  so 
freely  to  waste  in  the  seemingly  sportive  or 
violent  exercises  to  which  they  are  disposed,  "f 

"  The  bounding  fawn,  that  darts  across  the  glade. 

When  none  pursues,  through  mere  delight  of  heart. 

And  spirits  buoyant,  with  excess  of  glee; 

The  horse  as  wanton,  and  almost  as  fleet, 

That  skims  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  speed, 

Tlien  stops,  and  snorts,  and  throwing  high  his  heels, 

starts  to  the  voluntary  race  again ; 

The  very  kine,  that  gambol  at  high  noon, — 

Tlie  total  herd, — receiving  first  from  one. 

That  leads  the  dance,  a  summons  to  be  gay ; 

Though  wild  their  strange  vagaries,  and  uncouth 

Their  efforts,  yet  resolved,  with  one  consent, 

To  give  such  act  and  utterance  as  they  may 

To  ecstasy,  too  big  to  be  suppressed."t 

It  is  this  appearance  of  happy  life  which 
spreads  a  charm  over  every  little  group  with 
which  Nature  animates  her  scenery  ;  and  he 
who  can  look  without  interest  on  the  young 
lamb,  as  it  frolics  around  the  bush,  may  gaze, 
indeed,  on  the  magnificent  landscape  as   it 


*  Pope's  Dimciad,  book  iv.  jf;.".  "RR. 
f  Principles  of  .\.oraland  Political  .Science,  Part  I. 
i.  sect.  1. 
+  Cowper's  Task,  Book  IV- 
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opens  before  him, — but  it  will  be  with  an  eye 
which  looks  laiifruidiy,  aiui  in  vain,  for  plea- 
sure which  it  cannot  find. 

These  observations,  on  our  muscular  pains 
and  pleasures,  in  conformit)'  with  that  view 
of  them  which  I  endeavoured  to  irive  you 
in  a  former  lecture,  are  not  digressive  now, 
nor  uselessly  repeated.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  applications  which  we  have  to 
make,  that  you  should  be  fully  aware  that  our 
muscular  frame  is  not  merely  a  part  of  the 
livinir  machinery'  of  motion,  but  is  also  truly 
an  organ  of  sense.  When  I  move  my  arm, 
without  resistance,  I  am  conscious  of  a  certain 
feeling :  when  the  motion  is  impeded,  by  the 
presence  of  an  external  body,  I  am  conscious 
of  a  diflerent  feeling,  arising  partly,  indeed, 
from  the  mere  sense  of  touch,  in  the  moving 
limb  compressed,  but  not  consisting  merely  in 
this  compression,  since,  when  the  same  pres 
sure  is  made  by  a  foreign  force,  without  any 
muscular  effort  on  my  part,  my  general  feeling  is 
very  different.  It  is  the  feelingof  this  resistance 
to  our  i)rogressive  effort,  (combined,  perhaps, 
with  the  mere  tacnial  feeling,)  which  forms 
what  we  term  our  feeling  of  solidity  or  hard- 
ness; and,  without  it,  the  tactual  feeling  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  sensation  indiflVrent  or 
acreeable,  or  disagreeable  or  severely  pain- 
ful, according  to  the  force  of  the  pressure,  in 
the  particular  case  ;  in  the  same  way  as  the 
matter  of  heat,  acting,  indifferent  degrees,  on 
this  very  organ  of  touch,  and  on  different  por- 
tions of  its  surface,  at  different  times,  produces 
all  the  intermediate  sensations,  agreeable,  dis- 
agreeable, or  indifferent,  from  the  j)ain  of  ex- 
cessis'e  cold  to  the  pain  of  burning  ;  and  pro- 
duces them,  in  like  manner,  without  suggest- 
ing the  presence  of  any  solid  body,  external  to 
ourselves. 

Were  the  cube,  therefore,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, pressed,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  hand, 
it  would  excite  a  certain  sensation,  indeed,  but 
not  that  of  resistance,  \\hich  always  implies 
a  muscular  effort  that  is  resisted,  and  conse- 
quently not  that  of  hardness,  which  is  a  mode 
of  resistance.  It  would  be  very  different, 
however,  if  we  fairly  made  the  atti^mpt  to 
press  against  it ;  for,  then,  our  effort  would 
be  impeded,  and  the  conscfjuent  feeling  of  re- 
sistance would  arise  ;  which,  as  co-existing  in 
this  case,  and  in  every  case  of  efl'ort,  with  the 
particular  sensation  of  touch,  might  afterwards 
be  suggested  by  it,  on  the  simple  recurrence 
of  the  same  sensation  of  touch,  so  as  to  ex- 
cite the  notion  of  hardness  in  the  body  touch- 
ed, without  the  renewal  of  any  muscular  effort 
on  our  p;irt,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  angu- 
lar surfaces  of  the  cube,  if  we  chance  to  turn 
our  eye  on  it,  are  suggested  by  the  mere 
plane  of  colour,  which  it  presents  to  our  im-  ! 
mediate  vision,  anfl  which  isafl  that  our  imme-  I 
diate  vision  would,  of  iuself,  have  made  known 
to  us.  The  feeling  of  resistance,  then,  1 1 
trust,  it  will  be  admitted,  and  consequently  1 


of  hardness,  and  all  the  other  modes  of  resist- 
ance, is  a  muscular,  not  a  tactual  feeling. 

But,  though  the  resistance  or  hardness  of 
the  cube,  as  implying  the  experience  of  some 
counter  effort,  may  not  be  immediately  sen- 
sible to  our  supei-ficial  organ  of  touch,  aie  not 
its  dimensions  so  perceived?  Its  cubical 
form,  indeed,  it  will  be  allowed,  cannot  be 
felt,  since  only  one  of  its  surfaces  is  supposed 
to  be  pressed  upon  the  hand  ;  but  is  not  at 
least  this  square  surface  perceived  immediate- 
ly ?  In  short,  does  not  touch,  originally  and 
immediately,  convey  to  us  the  knowledge  of 
extension  ? 

With  our  present  complete  belief  of  exter. 
nal  things,  indeed,  and  especially  of  our  or- 
gans of  sense,  the  most  important  of  these, 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge  of  extension, 
seems  to  us  a  matter  of  very  easy  explanation. 
The  square  surface  presses  on  our  organ  of 
touch, — it  affects  not  a  single  physical  point 
merely,  but  a  portion  of  the  organ,  corres- 
jjonding  exactly  in  surface  with  itself;  and 
the  percejjtion  of  the  similar  square,  it  will 
be  said,  thus  immediately  arises.  But,  in  all 
this  easy  ex])lanation,  it  is  veiy  strangely  for- 
gotten, that  the  feeling,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  the  impression  of  the  square  surface 
produces,  is  not  itself  the  square  configura- 
tion of  our  tactual  organ,  corresiionding  with 
that  surface,  but  the  state  of  a  very  dilfercnt 
substance,  which  is  as  little  square,  as  it  is 
round  or  elliptical, — which  is,  indeed,  from 
its  own  absolute  simplicity,  incaj)able  of  re- 
semblance in  shape  to  any  thing;  and  the  re- 
semblance of  which,  therefore,  to  the  shape 
of  the  mere  organ,  is  as  little  to  be  expected  in 
the  sensations  of  touch, — as  that  other  state 
of  mind,  whiith  constitutes  the  sensation  of 
the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  can  he  expected  to 
resemble  the  shape  of  the  odorous  particles 
themselves,  or  of  the  ortran  of  smell,  which 
is  affected  by  them.  The  very  knowledge 
which  touch  is  supposed  to  give,  is,  in  this 
case,  most  inconsistently  assumed  as  exist- 
ing in  the  mind  before  the  very  touch  which 
is  supposed  to  give  it.  If,  indeed,  the  mind 
could  know  that  a  part  of  its  external  corpo- 
real org-an  is  com])rcssed  into  the  form  of  a 
square,  or  that  another  square  surface  is  com- 
pressing that  organ,  the  dilliculty  would  be 
at  an  end ;  for  it  would,  then,  most  undoubt- 
edly, have  that  very  knowledge  of  extension, 
the  origin  of  which  we  seek.  But  it  is  not 
exjjlained,  how  the  mind,  which  alone  can 
have  sensation  or  knowledge,  and  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  square  itself,  is  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  squareness  of  its  omi  cor- 
poreal organ,  or  of  the  foreign  body  ;  nor,  in- 
deed, how  the  squareness  of  the  mere  exter- 
nal organ  should  jiroduce  this  particular  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  more  than  if  the  organ 
were  compressed  into  the  shape  of  a  polygon 
of  one  thousand  sides. 

Let  it  be  sujjposed,   that,   when   a  small 
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cube  is  pressed  on  the  hand,  one  hundred  our  organ  of  touch  of  a  certain  shape  when  af- 
physical  points  of  the  organ  of  touch  are  af-  i  fected, — and  though  the  sensorial  figure  of 
fected  in  a  certain  manner.  We  have,  it  is  |  our  other  organs  is  not  accompanied  with  any 
said,  an  immediate  perception  of  a  square  sur- !  of  those   mental  affections  which  constitute 


face.  Let  it  next  be  supposed,  that,  instead  of 
one  hundred  of  these  continuous  points  of 
the  organ,  an  equal  number  of  points,  at  va- 
rious distances  in  the  surface  of  the  body,  are 
affected  in  the  same  manner.  On  this  sup- 
position, it  will  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  per- 
ception of  a  square  would  arise,  when  there 
is  no  square,  more  than  any  other  imaginable 
form,  in  the  space  comprehended  in  the  press- 
ure. Yet  what  difference  is  there,  in  these 
two  cases,  to  a  mind  that  is,  by  supposition, 
absolutely  ignorant  of  evciy  bodily  organ,  and 
consequently  alike  ignorant  of  the  nearness  or 
distance  of  the  points  of  the  organ  of  touch  ? 
In  both  cases,  one  hundred  points,  equally 
sensible,  are  affected,  and  are  affected  precisely 


the  perception  of  angular  or  curvilinear  figure, 
there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  that  part 
of  the  sensorial  organ,  which  terminates  on 
the  general  surface  of  the  body,  that  impress- 
es the  mind  immediately  with  a  sensation, 
corresponding  with  the  exact  figiure  in  which 
the  organ  may  itself  exist.  When  the  square, 
therefore,  in  the  case  imagined  by  us,  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  organ,  the  mental  affection 
which  constitutes  oui-  notion  of  a  square  may 
immediately  arise,  though  it  would  not  arise 
from  the  similar  squareness  of  our  organs  of 
smell  or  hearing. 

In  answer  to  this  mere  supposition,  I  may 
remark,  that  the  sensorial  organ  of  touch  ex- 
ists, at  every  moment,  of  a  certam  shape,  and 


in  the  same  manner  ; — and  there  is  tridy  no  i  that  we  yet  have  no  perception  of  this  shape, 


difference,  unless  we  tacitly  suppose  the  mind 
to  be  conscious  of  the  bodily  frame,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  continuity  of  certain  points 
of  the  organ  of  touch,  with  the  other  points 
that  are  proximate  to  them, — a  sort  of  know- 
ledge for  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  ac- 
count, and  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive, 
without  conceding  the  very  point  in  question. 


so  as  to  be  able  to  delineate  the  whole  extent 
of  our  tactual  organ,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  could  delineate  the  impressing  square,  in 
the  case  supposed :  or,  if  it  be  said,  that  the 
configuration  of  the  organ  does  not  excite 
this  mental  affection,  in  the  quiescent  state  of 
the  part,  but  only  when  it  is  itself  affected,  I 
may  remark,  that  we  are  as  little  able  to  de- 


A  little  attentive  reflection  on  the  circum-  lineate  its  figure,  when  we  are  exposed  to  the 
stances  of  these  two  cases  will  perhaps  aid '  action  of  heat,  which  yet  acts  most  power- 
you  in  freeing  your  minds  from  the  illusive  ;  fully  upon  this  very  organ,  inducing  sensa- 
belief,  of  which  it  may  not  be  easy  for  you  at  I  tions,  at  least  as  vivid  as  those  of  hardness  or 
first  to  dis'est  youselves, — that  the  continuity    fijjure. 


and  similarity  of  shape,  which  are  known  to 
us  the  mquirers,  are  known  also  to  that  little 
sentient  being  whose  first  elements  of  know- 
ledfire  we  are  endeavourinsr  to  trace. 


It  may  still,  however,  be  contended, — for,  in 
a  questi(m  of  this  sort,  I  wish  fairly  to  imagine 
every  possible  argument, — it  may  still  be  con- 
tended, that,  though  the  organ  of  touch  has 


We  are  too  apt  to  forget,  in  inquiries  of  j  no  effect  in  this  way,  merely  as  configured,  and 
this  sort,  that  it  is  not  in  our  organ  of  touch  |  might,  in  any  other  configuration,  operate  pre- 
merely,  that  a  certain  extent  of  the  nervous  I  cisely  in  the  same  manner  on  the  sentient 
extremity  of  our  sensorial  organ  is  affected.  \  mind, — still  the  harmony  of  the  bodily  and 
This  occurs,  equally,  in  every  other  organ.  |  mental  changes  is  so  arranged  by  nature,  that 
In  the  superficial  expansion  of  the  nerves   of  the  org.inic  state  in  touch,  whatever  it  maybe, 


hearing,  smell,  taste,  for  example,  it  is  not  a 
point  merely  that  is  affected,  but  a  number  of 
continuous  points,  precisely  as  in  the  super- 
ficial organ  of  touch ;  and  if,  therefore,  the  notion 
of  extension  in  general,  or  of  figure,  which  is  li- 


s  immediately  followed  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  extension  of  the  impressing  body, — in  the 
same  manner  as  a  certain  state  of  the  organ  of 
smell,  whatever  that  state  may  be,  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  that  affection  of  the  mind 


mited  extension,  arose  whenever  a  part  of  the  which  constitutes  our  sensation  of  the  fra- 
nervous  expansion  was  affected  in  anyway,  we  grance  of  a  rose.  Though  this  argument,  in 
should  derive  these  notions  as  much  fi-om  a  I  truth,  rather  begs  the  question  than  attempts 


taste,  or  a  smeU,  or  a  sound,  as  from  any  of 
the  configurations  or  affections  of  our  organ 
of  touch. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  because  a  certain 
limited  part  of  the  sensorial  organ  is  affected, 
that  we  have  the  notion  of  the  square  sur- 
face, in  the  case  supposed  by  us  :  for,  if  this 
alone  were  necessary,  we  should  have  square 
inches,  and  half  inches,  and  various  other 
forms,  rectilinear  or  curvihnear,  of  fragrance 
and  soimd. 

But,  it  may  perhaps  be  urged,  though  all 


to  meet  it,  let  us  give  to  it  all  the  force  which 
it  may  claim.  The  accurate  determination  of 
the  point  may,  indeed,  seem  at  first  almost 
impossible ;  since,  in  whatever  manner  the 
seeming  perception  may  arise,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  now  seem  to  perceive  exten- 
sion, as  it  were  immediately,  by  touch ;  though 
not  more  immediately  than  in  vision  we  seem 
to  perceive  the  positions  of  objects  in  differ- 
ent distances  before  our  eyes. — But  there  is, 
fortunately,  at  least  one  test  which  the  point 
in  question  still  admits.     If  the  apparent  per- 


oiu-  organs  must,    indeed,  exist  equally  with  |  ception  of  extension  by  touch  be  truly  and 
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ong:inally  immediate,  and  not  acquired,  like 
the  apparent  perception  of  distance  in  vision, 
so  a?  to  involve  a  sort  of  iiitellectual  measure- 
ment or  suggestion  of  some  sort,  sifter  tlie 
jiriniary  sensation, — tiie  pcreoj)tion  must  be 
constant  and  universal, — not  confined  to  a 
few  simple  and  familiiir  forms,  which,  if  we 
can  distinguish  these  alone,  we  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  learned  from  experience,  but 
extending  to  forms  of  every  kind  ;  for  it  would 
certainly  be  a  very  strange  abuse  of  the  license 
of  supposition,  to  imagine  that  we  perceive  a 
square  immediately  but  not  a  circle,  or  a  circle 
but  not  a  square,  or,  indeed,  any  one  figure, 
but  not  any  other  figure.  Even  at  present, 
then, — though  the  circumstances  of  the  trial 
— when  the  experience  of  many  years  must 
have  exhausted  so  many  varieties  of  form, 
associating  the  notion  of  these  with  the  par- 
ticular tactual  feeling,  whatever  that  may  be 
— are  surely  very  unfavourable  to  the  opinion 
which  I  maintain, — even  at  present,  1  may 
safely  trust  to  experiment  the  determination 
of  the  question.  When  a  body  which  we  do 
not  see,  is  pressed  on  siny  part  of  our  tactual 
organ,  do  we  immcfliatcly  discover  its  form, 
— as  immediately  as  we  are  sensible  of  fra- 
grance when  our  organ  of  smell  is  in  a  healthy 
state  and  an  odoriferous  body  is  presented  to 
it,  or  of  sound  when  a  cannon  is  fired  beside 
us  ?  This  we  certainly  should  do,  if  figure 
were  as  direct  <in  object  of  the  sense  of  touch 
as  fragrance  and  sound  are  of  the  senses  of 
smell  and  hearing.  Even  though  it  be  a  form 
of  the  simplest  kind,  square,  round,  triangular, 
that  is  thus  pressed  ujjon  our  palm,  we  scarce- 
ly distinguisli  the  precise  species  of  figure  for 
a  moment,  and  are  long  before  we  can  con- 
vince ourselves  that  we  have  perceived  its 
exact  magnitude,  in  the  determination  of 
which,  after  all,  we  shall  very  probably  be 
mistaken,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  mere 
intellectual  measurement;  though  we  should 
even  add  to  the  immediate  sensation  of  touch 
all  the  discriminating  skill  of  our  judgment 
and  reflection.  Eut,  if  the  body  be  irregular 
in  form, — however  slight  the  irregularity  may 
be,  and  of  a  species  that  would  not  per()k'x 
in  the  slightes;t  degree  oiu"  sense  of  sight,  and 
which  certainly,  therefore,  should  perplex  as 
little  our  sense  of  touch,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  still  more  immediately  perceptive  of 
form, — we  are  incapalde  for  some  time,  and 
I  may  even  say  are  incapable  altogether,  of 
fixing  with  precision  its  magnitude  and  figure, 
— that  very  magnitude  and  figure  which  are 
yet  said  to  be  the  direct  objects  of  touch.  Of 
this  a  single  trial  may  convince  any  one ;  it 
is  a  trial  which,  as  it  seems  to  me  decisive,  I 
must  request  you  not  to  omit.  Are  we  then 
entitled  to  say,  in  the  case  of  the  square  sur- 
face of  the  cube  pressed  upon  our  hand,  that, 
though  we  cannot  discover  other  forms  and 
magnitudes,  we  yet  discover  its  extension,  and 
Coii»equcntly  its  figure,  by  the  immediate  sense 


of  touch? — or  may  we  not  nilher  conclude 
with  confidence,  that  what  is  true  of  other 
fonns  is  true  of  this  also  ;  that  it  is  only  in 
consequence  of  more  frequent  exiierience  we 
have  learned  as  it  were  to  distinguish,  with 
some  degree  of  certainty,  the  simpler  forms, 
which,  as  mere  forms,  are  not  more  direct  ob- 
jects of  the  sense  of  touch  than  forms  the 
most  irregular  ;  and  that  without  such  ex- 
perience, therefore,  our  mere  sense  of  touch 
is  incapable  of  informing  us  of  the  figure  of 
bodies,  immediately  and  originally. 

If,  then,  the  knowledge  of  extension  be  not 
derived  from  our  immediate  sense  of  touch, 
it  must  be  derived  from  some  other  source, 
which  allows  it  to  be  associated  with  the 
feelings  of  touch,  and  afterwards  suggested 
by  these,  in  the  same  manner  as  distant  ex- 
tent, in  the  case  of  vision,  is  suggested  by  a 
few  slight  varieties  of  colour.  Let  us  endea- 
vour, then,  since  some  such  source  there  must 
be,  to  discover  what  the  source  is. 


LECTURE  XXIII. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FEELINGS  USUALLY  ASCRIBED 
TO  THE  SENSE  OF  TOUCH — CONTINUED. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employ- 
ed in  considering  the  information  which  we 
receive  from  the  sense  of  touch,  or  rather  the 
information  which  we  are  commonly  supposed 
to  receive  from  that  sense, — but  which,  in  a 
great  part  at  least,  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  to 
another  source. 

The  qualities  of  bodies  supposed  to  be 
made  known  to  us  by  touch,  I  reduced  to 
two,  of  which  all — whatever  be  the  variety 
of  names  that  express  them — are  mere  varie- 
ties, resistafice  and  extension  : — solidity,  li- 
quidity, \'iscidity,  hardness,  softness,  rough- 
ness, smoothness,  being  modes  of  resistance, 
and  nothing  more  ; — figure,  magnitude,  divisi- 
bility, as  evidently  nothing  more  than  modes 
of  extension  :  and  I  stated  reasons  which  in- 
duce me  to  believe,  that  neither  our  feeling 
of  resistance  nor  that  of  extension  has  its  di- 
lect  origin  in  the  sense  of  touch ;  though  the 
original  simple  feeling,  which  this  organ  af- 
fords, is  now,  from  constant  association,  al- 
most inflissolubly  combined  with  both,  in 
some  one  or  other  of  their  varieties. 

The  first  of  these  classes,— that  which  in- 
cludes the  various  modifications  of  resistiince, 
I  examined  at  great  length,  and  showed,  I 
trust,  that  it  is  not  to  our  organ  of  touch  we 
are  indebted  for  these,  but  that  they  are  feel- 
ings of  another  sense,  of  which  our  muscular 
frame  is  the  organ, — the  feelings,  in  short,  of 
which  every  one  must  have  been  conscious, 
who  has  attempted  to  grasp  any  body,  or  to 
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press  ag-aiiist  it,  when  the  full  contraction  of  I 
the  muscles  must,  of  course,  have  been  im-  | 
peded.  According  as  the  body  is  h;u"d  or  i 
soft,  rough  or  smooth, — that  is  to  say,  accor- 
ding as  it  resists,  in  various  degrees,  the  pro- 
gress of  om"  eftbit  of  contraction, — the  nnis-  | 
cular  feeling  which  arises  from  the  variously 
impeded  effort  will  vary  in  proportion  ;  and 
we  call  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  that  which 
produces  one  or  other  of  the  varieties  of  these 
muscular  feelings  of  resistance, — sis  we  term 
sweet  or  bitter,  blue  or  yellow,  that  which 
produces  either  of  these  sensations  of  taste 
or  vision.  With  the  feehng  of  resistance, 
there  is,  indeed,  in  every  case,  combined,  a 
certain  tactuiil  feeling,  because  we  must  touch 
whatever  we  attempt  to  grasp  ;  but  it  is  not 
of  this  mere  tactual  feeling  we  think  when 
we  term  bodies  hard  or  soft, — it  is  of  the 
greater  or  less  resistance  which  they  afford  to 
our  muscular  contraction. 

I  next  proceeded  to  consider  the  other  class 
of  supposed  tangible  qualities,  which  includes 
the  various  modifications  of  extension,  and 
urged  many  arguments  to  show,  in  like  man- 
ner, that — however  indissolubly  these  may 
seem  at  present  to  be  connected  with  the 
simple  feelings  of  our  organ  of  touch — it  is 
not  to  our  simple  original  feelings  of  this 
sense  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  them  as 
qualities  of  things  without. 

That  we  now  seem  to  perceive  extension 
immediately  by  touch,  cannot  be  denied ; 
and,  in  a  case  so  obscure  as  this, — with  our 
very  limited  knowledge,  and  our  very  limited 
power  of  adding  to  this  knowledge, — it  may 
seem  the  most  prudent,  and  perhaps  even 
the  most  suitable, — as  it  is,  without  all  ques- 
tion, by  far  the  easiest  part, — to  acquiesce  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  preception,  which  now 
seems  immediate,  was  so  originally, — that  the 
belief  of  the  presence  of  an  external  figured 
body  is,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture, attached  to  a  certain  affection  of  the 
mere  organ  of  touch.  But,  since  there  are 
circumstances, — as  we  have  seen, — which 
show  this  opinion,  when  very  nicely  examin- 
ed, to  be  inadmissible,  we  may,  at  least,  at- 
tempt to  proceed  a  little  farther,  if  we  do  this 
with  a  sufficient  sense  of  the  very  great  diffi- 
culty of  the  attempt,  in  relation  to  our  powers 
and  knowledge, — and  consequently  with  a 
very  humble  assiu-ance  as  to  the  certainty  of 
any  opinion  which  we  may  be  led  to  form. 
To  know  the  mind  well,  is  to  know  its  weak- 
nesses as  well  as  its  powers  ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  a  case  of  this  sort,  that  he,  whose 
knowledge  is  least  imperfect,  \'vill  be  the  best 
judge  of  its  imperfection,  and,  therefore,  the 
least  disposed  to  put  complete  rehance  on  it 
in  his  own  speculations, — or  to  assert  it  dog- 
matically, when  he  offers  it,  as  ail  opinions 
on  so  very  obscure  a  subject  should  be  offer- 
ed, to  the  inquiry,  rather  than  to  the  un- 
doubting  assent  of  others. 


The  analysis,  I  own,  is  one  which  must  re- 
quire a  considerable  effort  of  attention  on  your 
part,  because  it  is  tmly  one  of  the  most  sub- 
tle on  which  I  could  call  you  to  enter.  But 
you  must  be  aware  that  this  subtlety  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  very  inquiry  itself;  since  it  is  an 
inquiiy  into  the  elements  and  progressive 
growth  of  feelings,  which  seem  to  us,  at  pre- 
sent, simple  and  immediate,  and  that  the  al- 
ternatives, therefore,  are  not  those  of  greater 
or  less  subtlety  and  refinement  of  analysis,  but 
of  attempting  the  analysis,  or  abandoning  it 
altogether. 

Before  proceeding  farther  in  our  inquiry 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  ex- 
tension, it  may,  however,  be  of  advantage  to 
take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  progress  which 
we  have  ah-eady  made  ;  for,  if  we  have  found 
nothing  more,  we  have,  at  least,  as  I  conceive, 
found  reason  to  reject  a  considerable  part  of 
our  former  belief  on  the  subject,  which,  though 
a  negative  acquisition,  is  yet  a  very  important 
one.  Though  we  should  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cover the  true  source  of  the  notion  which  we 
seek,  it  is  something,  at  least,  to  know,  that 
we  have  little  reason  to  expect  to  find  it  where 
we  have  uniformly  been  accustomed  to  seek  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  seen  the 
fallacy  of  the  supposition,  that  our  knowledge 
of  extension  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
,  the  similarity  in  figure  of  the  compressed  part 
of  the  organ  of  touch  to  the  compressing  body, 
since  the  notion  of  extension  is  not  a  state  of 
the  material  organ,  compressed  and  figured, 
— which,  as  mere  matter,  however  exquisitely 
'  organized,  is  as  little  capable  of  this  notion, 
as  of  smell,  or  taste,  love  or  aversion, — but  a 
state  of  the  mind  itself,  which  is  unsusceptible 
of  shape  or  pressure,  being  as  little  square, 
when  it  perceives  a  square,  as  when  it  per- 
ceives a  circle  ;  and  any  affection  of  which, 
therefore,  may  be  supposed  as  much  to  follow 
any  one  shape  as  any  other  shape  of  the  mere 
external  organ.  If,  indeed,  as  this  explanation 
most  strangely  seems  to  assume,  we  could  be 
supposed  to  have  any  previous  knowledge  of 
the  shape  of  our  organ  of  touch,  nothing  more 
would  be  necessary ;  for  we  should  then  have 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  extension,  though  no 
other  extended  body  but  our  own  organ  of 
touch  were  in  existence.  To  refer  us  to  the 
organ  is,  however,  only  to  bring  the  very  same 
difficulty  one  step  nearer,  since,  previously  to 
the  application  of  an  external  body,  the  mind 
has  as  little  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  its  organ 
of  touch  as  it  has  of  the  body  compressing  it ; 
and  it  is  manifestly  most  absurd  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge  of  extension  to  out 
knowledge  of  the  resemblance  in  figure  of  an 
external  body  to  our  organ  ;  since  this  very 
knowledge  of  the  resemblance  must  imply  the 
:  previous  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  both,  and 
I  consequently  of  that  very  extension,  which, 
I  according  to  this  supposition,  must  be  known 
1  to  us  before  it  is  known. 
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In  the  second  place,  %vc  have  seen,  that,  if 
the  configuration  of  the  sensorial  organ  were 
the  only  circumstance   necessar)'  to  induce, 
immediately,  in  the  miiui,  the  notion  of  figure, 
this  notion  should  accompany  every  sensation 
of  every  kind, — the  smell  of  a  rose,  for  exam- 
ple, as  much  as  the  pressure  of  a  cube  or  a 
sphere  ;  for  the  nervous  expansion,  in  the  or- 
g-an  of  smell,  and  in  every  other  organ,  is  of 
a  certain  figure,  before  sensation,  during  sen- 
sation,  and  after  sensation,  as  much  as  the  i 
nervous   expansion   of  the   organ  of  touch,  i 
And,  though  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  ' 
wholly  to  this  organ,  the  nervous  matter  in  it 
is,  at  all  times,  of  a  certain  shape,  as   much 
when  there  is  no  pressure  on  it  as  when  it  is 
exposed  to  such  pressure  ;  yet  the  mere  figure 
of  the   organ   of  touch   is  not  then  accom- 
panied with  the  mental  notion  of  its  figiu"e ;  j 
nor  is  this  the  case  merely  when  the  sense  is 
quiescent,  but,  in  many  cases,  in  which  it  is  ; 
affected  in  the  most  lively  manner,  as,  for  ex-  ] 
ample,  when  we  are  exposed  to  great  cold  or 
heat ;  in  which  cases,  the  shape  of  this  very 
tactual   organ,    thus    strongly  affected,   is  as 
much  uni)erceivc(l  by  us  as  when  there  is  no  ; 
alTection  of  it  whatever.  i 

Lastly, — which  is  a  point  of  much  more  im- 
portance, because  it  has  relation  to  the  only  \ 
philosophic  view  of  touch,  as  the  immediate  ; 
organ  of  extension, — the  view,  in  which  the  I 
mere  configuration  of  the  compressed  organ,  | 
as  similar  to  that  of  the  compressing  body,  i 
is  laid  out  of  account,  and  the  immediate  be-  [ 
lief  of  extension  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  j 
original   constitution  of  the  mind,  by  which 
its  affections   have  been  arranged,   so   as  to 
correspond  with  certain  affections  of  the  bo- 
dily organs ;    the    mentiil    state   which    con-  . 
stitutes  the  perception   of  a  square,  arising  i 
immediately  when  the  organ  of  touch  is  af-  ! 
fectcd,  in  a  certain  manner,  as  that  mentid  j 
state  which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  the  ; 
fnigrancc  of  a  rose,  arises  immediately  when 
the  organ  of  smell  is  affected  in   a   certain  ■ 
manner :  this  opinion,  too,  philosophic  as  it  i 
is,  compared  with  those  which   we   before  i 
considered,  though,  in  truth,  it  only  assumes 
the  point  in  question,  without  attempting  to  i 
solve  any  difficulty  supposed  to  be  connect-  ; 
ed  with  it,  we  have  yet  found  to  be  as  little 
teniible   as   the   opinions    that   suppose   the 
mental    notion   of  figure  to  depend  on   the 
peculiar  figure    of   the  compressed    material 
organ.      The  consideration  which,  as  I  stated 
in    my  last  Lecture,  seems  to   me  decisive 
on  this  point,  is,  that  if  touch  inform  us  of 
extension   immediately,  as  smell  informs  us 
of  fragrance,  sight  of  colour,  and  hearing  of 
sound  ;   it   must  do  this  in  every  instance, 
without  rel.ition  to  particular  figure,  as  smell, 
sight,  and  hearing  extend  to  all  odours,  hues,  | 
and  sounds  ;  for  it  would  certiiinly  be,  as  I 
said,  a  very  strange  abuse  of  the   license  of 
bujjpositiou;   to  imagine  that  we   perceive  a 


square  immediately  by  touch,  but  not  a  ch- 
cle  ;  or  a  circle,  but  not  a  square  ;  or  any  one 
figure,  but  not  any  other  figure.  In  short,  if 
figin-e  be  the  direct  primary  object  of  touch, 
as  sight  is  of  vision,  we  should  feel  innne- 
diately  every  form  impressed,  as  we  see  im- 
mediately every  colour.  It  is  only  when  the 
figures  are  very  simple  and  regular,  however, 
such  as  we  might  be  supposed  to  have  easily 
learned,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  learn, 
visually,  to  judge  of  distances,  that  we  are 
able  to  discover  them,  as  it  were,  immediate- 
ly, by  touch ;  and,  even  when  we  are  able, 
in  this  manner,  to  determine  the  species  of 
figin-e,  that  is  to  say,  the  mere  outline  of  a 
body,  we  are  rarely  able  to  determine  the  exact 
magnitude  which  that  outline  comprehends  ; 
yet,  as  our  organ  must  be  afrec*^^ed  by  each 
part  of  the  compressing  surface,  by  the  cen- 
tral parts  as  much  as  by  the  exterior  parts 
\'\'hich  form  its  outline,  iind  by  these  as  much 
as  by  the  central  parts  ;  and  as  every  feeling 
which  the  organ  directly  affords  must  be  im- 
mediate, when  there  is  no  change  of  the  po- 
sition, or  other  circumstances  of  the  object, 
that  might  vary  the  sensation, — we  should,  if 
mere  touch  communicated  to  us  the  know- 
ledge supposed,  be  able  to  determine,  exactly 
and  instantly,  the  magnitude  and  figure ;  or 
it  is  evident  that  the  determination  of  mag- 
nitude and  figure  nmst  depend  wholly,  or  in 
part,  on  something  that  is  different  from  touch. 
The  magnitude  we  are  far  from  being  able  to 
discover  exactly,  even  of  simple  figures  ;  and, 
when  the  form  is  very  irregular,  and  we  know 
nothing  more  than  that  a  certain  body  is 
pressed  against  our  hand, — the  magnitude  and 
figure  are  alike  diflicult  to  be  discovered  ;  so 
difficult,  that  I  may  safely  say  that  no  one, 
who  makes  the  experiment,  will  find,  on  open- 
ing his  eyes,  that  his  tactual  or  intellectual 
measurement  has,  in  any  one  case,  been  exact, 
or  his  notion  of  the  figure  half  so  distinct  as 
it  is  now,  after  a  single  glance.  Can  we  then 
think  that  it  is  by  mere  touch  we  discover 
figure,  as  exactly  as  by  the  glance  of  our  ma- 
ture vision, — that  we  discover  it,  in  all  its 
varieties,  originally  by  touch,  and  iis  accurate- 
ly at  first  as  after  ituunnend)le  trials, — when 
we  discover  it,  only  in  a  few  cases  that  are  pre- 
viously familiar  to  us,  and  even  in  these  very 
imperfectly  ?  The  determination  of  the  form 
impressed,  in  which  we  are  almost  conscious 
of  a  sort  of  intellectual  measurement,  has 
surely  a  nuu^h  greater  resemblance  to  the 
perce])tions,  w^hich  we  term  acquired,  than  to 
those  which  (u-e  immediate.  In  vision,  for 
example,  when  the  original  power  of  that 
sense  has  been  strengthened  ami  enriched  by 
the  acquisitions  which  it  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing from  other  sources,  we  see  a  long  line  of 
distance  before  us ;  and  the  small  distances, 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  we  distinguish 
with  sufficient  accunuy;  but,  in  our  mere 
visual  measurement  of  greater  distances,  we 
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are  almost  certain  to  err,  taking  often  the  less 
for  the  greater,  and  the  greater  for  the  less. 
It  is  precisely  the  same  in  touch.  When  a 
small  body,  which  we  have  never  seen,  is 
pressed  upon  our  hand,  we  are  able,  if  its 
surface  be  square,  or  circular,  or  of  any  other 
form  with  which  we  are  wellacqwainted,  to  de- 
termine its  figure,  without  much  hesitation;  be- 
cause we  have  learned,  tactually,  to  distinguish 
these  regular  figures.  But,  in  endeavouring 
to  determine,  in  this  manner,  by  touch  alone, 
the  figure  of  any  irregular  body,  less  familiar 
to  us,  though,  as  a  direct  object  of  sense,  if 
touch  be  the  sense  of  figure,  it  should  be 
equally  and  as  immediately  tangible  as  the 
most  regular  form,  we  feel  a  hesitation  of 
the  same  sort  as  when  we  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain, by  our  eye,  the  exact  distance  of  a  re- 
mote object.  To  know  extension  or  figure, 
is  to  know,  not  one  point  merely  in  the  sur- 
face of  a  body,  but  many  continuous  points  ; 
and  if,  when  the  surface  is  circular,  we  know 
tiiese  continuous  points,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other,  immediately  on  pressure,  we  must 
know,  as  immediately,  the  same  points  and 
their  relations,  though  the  surface  compre- 
hending them,  instead  of  being  circular,  should 
be  of  an  outline  more  irregular.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  know  this  irregular  surface  to 
have  any  extension  at  all,  unless  we  know  some 
parts  of  it ;  and,  when  the  pressure  is  uni- 
form from  every  point,  and  the  organ  of  touch 
uniform,  on  which  the  pressure  is  made,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  we  know 
fifty,  or  eighty,  of  the  hundred  points  which 
form  the  impressing  surface,  but  cannot  de- 
termine its  figure,  because  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  twenty  or  fifty  remaining  points  when 
these  remaining  points  are  acting  on  our  or- 
gan of  touch,  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  fifty  or  eighty  which  we  know, 
and  when,  if  the  surface  containing  merely 
the  same  number  of  points,  had  been  circular, 
or  of  any  other  simple  form,  as  familiar  to  us, 
the  whole  hundred  points  would  have  been 
known  to  us  equally  and  at  once. 

When  our  perceptions  of  form,  then,  are  so 
varicus  and  irregular,  and  are  more  or  less 
quick  and  precise,  exactly  as  the  shape,  which 
we  endeavour  to  determine,  has  more  or  less 
resemblance  to  shapes  that  are  familiar  to  us, 
it  does  not  seem  too  bold  an  inference  to  con- 
clude that  the  knowledge  of  figure, — which,  as 
all  extension  that  is  capable  of  being  perceived 
by  us,  must  have  some  boundary,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  extension, — is  not 
the  state  of  mind  originally  and  immediately 
subsequent  to  affections  of  our  organs  of  touch, 
any  more  than  the  perception  of  distance  is  the 
state  of  mind  originally  and  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  aifections  of  our  organ  of  sight ; 
and  the  very  striking  analogy  of  these  two 
cases  it  \^^ll  be  of  great  importance  for  you  to 
have  constantly  in  view,  as  it  will  render  it 
less  difficult  for  you  to  admit  many  circum- 


stances, with  respect  to  touch,  which  you 
might  otherwise  have  been  slower  to  conceive. 
That  we  should  seem  to  perceive  extension 
immediately  by  touch,  though  touch,  originally 
and  of  itself,  could  not  have  afforded  this  per- 
ception, will  not  then  appear  more  wonderful, 
than  the  appai'ently  inmiediate  perception  of 
distance  by  the  eye,  which  of  itself,  originally, 
afforded  no  perception  of  that  sort ;  nor  the 
impossibility  of  feeling  a  body,  without  the  no- 
tion of  it,  as  extended,  be  more  wonderful  than 
the  similar  impossibility  of  separating  colour 
from  extension  in  the  case  of  distant  vision. 
Above  all,  the  analogy  is  valuable,  as  showing 
the  closeness  and  indissolubleness  of  the  union 
which  may  be  formed  of  feelings  that  have  in 
themselves  no  resemblance.  What  common 
properties  could  we  have  conceived  in  vision 
and  that  absolute  blindness  which  has  never 
had  a  single  sensation  from  light !  and  yet  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  perceptions  of 
the  blind,  in  consequence  of  this  singular 
power  of  association,  form  truly  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  those  very  perceptions  of  vi- 
sion, of  which,  as  a  whole,  they  are  unfortu- 
nately deprived.  We  do  not  merely  see  with 
our  eyes  what  we  may  have  felt  with  our 
hands  ;  but  our  eyes,  ni  the  act  of  vision,  have 
borrowed,  as  it  were,  those  very  sensations. 

The  proof  that  our  perception  of  extension 
by  touch  is  not  an  original  and  immediate  per- 
ception of  that  sense,  is  altogether  independ- 
ent of  the  success  of  any  endeavour  which 
may  be  made  to  discover  the  elements  of  the 
compound  perception.  It  would  not  be  less 
true  that  touch  does  not  afford  it,  though  we 
should  be  incapable  of  pointing  out  any  other 
source  from  which  it  can  be  supposed  to  be 
derived.  Of  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt,  and 
the  caution  with  which  we  should  venture  to 
form  any  conclusion  on  the  subject,  I  have  al- 
ready spoken.  But  the  analysis,  difficult  as 
it  is,  is  too  interesting  not  to  be  attempted, 
even  at  the  risk,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say,  with  the  very  great  probability  of  failure. 

In  such  an  analysis,  however,  though  we 
are  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  warn  you  that  it  is  a  ])art 
of  this  very  caution  not  to  be  easily  terrified 
by  the  appearance  of  paradox,  which  the  re- 
sult of  our  analysis  may  present.  This  ap- 
pearance we  may  be  certain  that  any  analysis 
which  is  at  all  accurate  must  present,  because 
the  very  object  of  the  analysis  is  to  show,  that 
sensations,  which  appear  simple  and  direct, 
are  not  simple, — that  our  senses,  in  short,  are 
not  fitted,  of  themselves,  to  convey  that  in- 
formation which  they  now  appear,  and  through 
the  whole  course  of  our  memory  have  appear- 
ed to  us,  instantly  to  convey.  It  is  very  far, 
indeed,  from  following,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  every  analysis  of  our  sensations 
which  affords  a  paradoxical  result,  is,  there- 
fore, a  just  one — for  error  may  be  extravagant 
in  appearance  as  well  as  in  reality.     But  it 
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may  truly  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  eveiy  accurate  and  original  ana- 
lysis of  our  sensations  must  afford  a  result, 
that,  as  first  stated,  will  ajipear  paradoxical. 

To  those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  theory  of  vision,  nothni^  certainly 
can  seem,  as  first  stated,  more  al)surd  than 
the  assertion  that  we  see,  not  with  our  eyes 
mercl)',  but  chiefly  by  the  medium  of  another 
origan,  which  the  blind  possess  in  as  great 
perfection  as  ourselves,  and  which,  at  the 
moment  of  vision,  may  perhaj)s  be  absolutely 
at  rest.  It  must  not  surprise  yoii,  therefore, 
though  the  element  which  seems  to  me  to 
form  the  most  imj)ortant  constituent  of  our 
notion  of  extension,  should  in  like  manner, 
as  first  stated  to  you,  seem  a  very  unlikely 
one. 

This  element  is  our  feeling  of  succession, 
or  time, — a  feeling  which  necessarily  involves 
the  notion  of  divisibility  or  series  of  parts, 
that  is  so  essential  a  constituent  of  our  more 
complex  notion  of  matter, — and  to  which  no- 
tion of  continuous  divisibility,  if  the  notion  of 
resistance  be  added,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
us  to  imagine  that  we  should,  not  have  ac- 
quired, by  this  union,  the  very  notion  of 
physical  extension, — that  which  has  parts, 
and  that  which  resists  our  eft'ort  to  grasp  it. 

That  memory  is  a  part  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution, and  that  we  are  thus  cajiable  of 
thinking  of  a  series  of  feelings,  as  successive 
to  each  other,  the  experience  of  every  mo- 
ment teaches  us  sufficiently.  This  succes- 
sion, frequently  repeated,  suggests  immediate- 
ly, or  implies  the  notion  of  length,  not  meta- 
phorically, as  is  commonly  said,  but  as  abso- 
lutely as  extension  itself;  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  the  successive  feelings  may  have 
been,  the  greater  does  this  length  aj)pear. 
It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  look  back  on  the 
years  of  our  life,  since  they  form  truly  a  pro- 
gressive series,  \vithout  regarding  them  as  a 
sort  of  length,  which  is  more  distinct,  indeed, 
the  nearer  the  succession  of  feelings  may  be 
to  the  moment  at  which  we  consider  them, 
but  which,  however  remote,  is  still  felt  by  us 
as  one  continued  length  ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  when,  after  a  journey  of  many  hundred 
miles,  we  look  back,  in  our  memory,  on  the 
distance  over  which  we  have  jiassed,  we  see, 
as  it  were,  a  long  track,  of  which  some  parts, 
particularly  the  nearer  parts,  are  suflicicntly 
distinct,  but  of  which  the  rest  seems  lost  in  a 
f«rt  of  distant  obsiiirity.  The  line  of  our 
ong  journeying, — or,  in  other  words,  that  al- 
Tiost  immeasurable  line  of  plains,  hills,  de- 
clivities, marshes,  bridges,  woods, — to  endea- 
vour to  comprehend  which  in  our  thought, 
seems  an  efTort  as  fatiguing  as  the  very  jour- 
ney itself — we  know  well  can  be  divided  into 
those  various  parts : — and,  in  like  manner, 
the  progressive  line  of  time— or,  in  other 
words,  the  continued  succession,  of  which 
the  joy,  the  hope,  the  fragrance,   the  regret, 


the  melody,  the  fear,  and  ir.numerable  other 
aflections  of  the  mind,  were  parts, — we  feel 
that  we  can  mentally  divide  into  those  sepa- 
rate portions  of  the  train.  Contiimous  length 
und  divisibility,  those  great  elcmentiiry  no- 
tions of  s])ace,  and  of  all  that  space  contains, 
are  thus  found  in  every  successiou  of  our 
feelings.  There  is  no  language  in  wliich 
time  is  not  described  as  long  or  short, — not 
from  any  metajjhor — for  no  mere  arbitrary 
metajjhor  can  be  thus  universal  and  inevitable 
as  a  form  of  human  thought, — but  because  it 
is  truly  impossible  for  us  to  consider  succes- 
sion, without  this  notion  of  progressive  divisi- 
bility attached  to  it :  and  it  appears  to  us  as 
absurd  to  suppose,  that,  by  adding  to  our  re- 
trospect of  a  week  the  events  of  the  month 
preceding,  we  do  not  truly  lengthen  the  suc- 
cession, as  it  would  be  to  sujjpose  that  we  do 
not  lengthen  the  line  of  actual  distance,  by 
adding  to  the  few  last  stages  of  a  long  jomney 
the  many  stages  that  preceded  it. 

It  is  this  spreading  out  of  life  into  a  long 
expanse  which  allo\vs  man  to  create,  as  it 
were,  his  own  \\orld.  He  cannot  change, 
indeed,  the  scene  cf  external  things.  Eut 
this  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  be  the  re- 
sidence only  of  his  eor])oreal  part.  It  is  the 
moral  scene  in  which  the  spirit  truly  dwells  ; 
and  this  adapts  itself,  with  harmonious  love- 
liness, or  with  horror  as  suitable,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  its  ])ure  or  guilty  inhabitant.  If  but 
a  single  moment  of  life — a  ])hysical  jioint,  as 
it  were,  of  the  long  line — could  be  reviewed 
at  once,  conscience  would  have  little  power 
of  retribution.  But  he  who  has  lived,  as 
man  should  live,  is  permitted  to  enjoy  that 
best  ha])i)iness  which  man  can  enjoy, — to  be- 
hold, in  one  continued  series,  those  years  of 
benevolent  wishes,  or  of  heroic  sulTering, 
which  are  at  once  his  merit  and  his  reward. 
He  is  surrounded  by  his  owii  pure  thoughts 
and  actions,  which,  from  the  most  remote 
distance,  seem  to  shine  u))on  him  wherever 
his  glance  can  reach  ;  as  in  some  climate  of 
perpetual  summer,  in  which  the  inhabitant 
sees  nothing  but  fruits  and  blossoms,  and  in- 
hales only  fragrance,  and  sunshine,  and  de- 
light. It  is  in  a  moral  climate  as  serene  and 
cloudless,  that  the  destined  inhabitant  of  ti 
still  nobler  world  moves  on  in  that  glorious 
track  which  has  heaven  before,  and  virtue 
and  tranquillity  behind; — and  in  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  distinguish,  in  the  immor- 
tal career,  when  the  earthly  part  has  ceased 
and  the  heavenly  begins. 

Is  it  in  metaphor  only,  that  a  youth  ana 
maturity,  and  old  age  of  guilt,  seem  to  stretch 
themselves  out  in  almost  endless  extent,  to 
that  eye  which,  with  all  its  shuddering  reluc- 
tance, is  .still  condemned  to  gaze  on  them, — 
when,  after  the  long  retrospect  seems  finislu 
cd,  some  fraud,  or  excess,  or  oppression,  still 
rises  and  adds  to  the  dreadfid  line — and  when 
eternity  itself,  in  all  the  horror.->  which  it  pre- 
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sents,  seems  only  a  still  longer  line  of  the 
same  dreadful  species  that  admits  of  no  other 
measm'e  than  the  continued  sutferings,  and 
remembrances,  and  terrors  that  compose  it ! 

It  is  a  just  and  beautiful  observation  of  an 
ancient  Stoic,  that  time  which  is  past  is  like 
something  consecrated  to  the  gods,  over  which 
fortune  and  mortality  have  no  longer  any 
power  ;  and  that,  dreadful  as  it  must  be  to  the 
wicked,  to  whom  their  own  memory  is  an  ob- 
ject of  terror,  it  still,  to  the  virtuous,  offers  it- 
self as  consolation  or  joy, — not  in  single  mo- 
ments like  the  present  hour,  but  in  all  that 
long  series  of  years  which  rises  before  us,  and 
remains  with  us  at  our  bidding.  "  Ille  qui  mul- 
ta  ambitiose  cupiit,  superbe  contempsit,  insi- 
diose  decepit,  avare  r.apuit,  prodige  effudit, — 
necesse  est  memoriam  suam  timeat.  Atqui 
haec  est  pars  temporis  nostri  sacra  ac  dedicata, 
omnes  humanos  casus  supergressa,  extra  reg- 
num  fortunse  subducta  ;  quam  non  inopia,  non 
metus,  non  morborum  incursus  exagitat.  Hsec 
nee  turbari  nee  eripi  potest ;  perpetua  ejus  et 
intrepida  possessio  est.  Singuli  tantum  dies, 
et  hi  per  momenta,  praesentis  sunt :  at  priete- 
riti  temporis  omnes,  cum  jusseris  aderunt,  ad 
arbitrium  tuum  se  inspici  ac  detineri  patien- 
tur." 

By  those  who  can  look  back  on  years  that 
are  long  past,  and  yet  say  that  the  continued 
progress,  or  the  length  and  the  shortness  of  time 
are  only  metaphorical  expressions,  it  might  be 
said,  with  equal  justness,  that  the  roundness 
of  a  sphere  is  a  metaphor,  or  the  angularity 
of  a  cube.  We  do  not  more  truly  consider 
the  one  as  angular  and  the  other  as  round, 
than  we  consider  the  time  to  be  continuously 
progressive,  in  which  we  considered,  first  the 
one  figure,  and  then  the  other,  and  inquired 
into  the  properties  of  each.  That  which  is 
progressive  must  have  parts.  Time,  or  suc- 
cession, then,  involves  the  very  notions  of 
longitudinal  extension  and  divisibility,  and  in- 
volves these,  without  the  notion  of  any  thing 
external  to  the  mind  itself ;— for,  though  the 
mind  of  man  had  been  susceptible  only  of 
joy,  grief,  fear,  hope,  and  the  other  varieties 
of  internal  feeling,  without  the  possibility  of 
being  affected  by  external  things,  he  would 
still  have  been  capable  of  considering  these 
feelings  as  successive  to  each  other,  in  a  long 
continued  progression,  divisible  into  separate 
parts.  The  notions  of  length,  then,  and  of 
divisibility,  are  not  confined  to  external  things, 
but  are  involved  in  that  very  memory  by  which 
we  consider  the  series  of  the  past, — not  in 
the  memory  of  distant  events  only,  but  in 
those  first  successions  of  feeling  by  which 
the  mind  originally  became  conscious  of  its 
own  permanence  and  identity.  The  notion 
of  time,  then,  is  precisely  coeval  with  that  of 
the  mind  itself;  since  it  is  implied  in  the 
knowledge  of  succession,  by  which  alone,  in 
the  manner  formerly  explained  to  you,  the 
mind  acquires  the  knowledge  of  its  own  re- 


ality, as  something  more  than  the  mere  een- 
sation  of  the  present  moment. 

Conceiving  the  notion  of  time,  therefore, 
that  is  to  say,  of  feelings  past  and  present,  to 
be  thus  one  of  the  earliest  notions  which  the 
infant  mind  can  form,  so  as  to  precede  its 
notions  of  external  things,  and  to  involve  the 
notions  of  length  and  divisibility,  I  am  in- 
clined to  reverse  exactly  the  process  common- 
ly supposed  ;  and,  instead  of  deriving  the 
measure  of  time  from  extension,  to  derive  the 
knowledge  and  the  original  measure  of  exten- 
sion from  time.  That  one  notion  of  feeling 
of  the  mind  may  be  united  indissolubly  with 
other  feelings,  with  which  it  has  frequently 
co-existed,  and  to  which,  but  for  this  co-ex- 
istence, it  would  seem  to  have  no  common 
relation,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  those  phe- 
nomena of  vision  to  which  I  have  already  so 
frequently  alluded. 

In  what  manner,  however,  is  the  notion  of 
time  peculiarly  associated  with  the  simple 
sensation  of  touch,  so  as  to  form,  with  it, 
the  perception  of  extension  ?  We  are  able, 
in  the  theory  of  vision,  to  point  out  the  co- 
existence of  sensations  M'hich  produce  the 
subsequent  union,  that  renders  the  percep- 
tion of  distance  apparently  immediate.  If  a 
similar  co-existence  of  the  original  sensations 
of  touch,  with  the  notion  of  continued  and 
divisible  succession,  cannot  be  pointed  out  in 
the  present  case,  the  opinion  which  asserts  it 
must  be  considered  merely  as  a  wild  and  ex- 
travagant conjecture. 

The  source  of  such  a  co-existence  is  not 
merely  to  be  found,  but  is  at  least  as  obvious 
as  that  which  is  universally  admitted  in  the 
case  of  vision. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  state  to  you 
in  what  way  I  conceive  the  notion  to  be  ac- 
quired, I  must  again  warn  you  of  the  neces- 
sity of  banishing,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
your  view  of  the  mind  of  the  infant  in  this 
early  process,  all  those  notions  of  external 
things  which  we  are  so  apt  to  regard  as  al- 
most original  in  the  mind,  because  we  do  not 
remember  the  time  when  they  arose  in  our 
own.  As  we  know  well  that  there  are  ex- 
temal  things  of  a  certain  form  acting  on  our 
organs,  which  are  also  of  a  certain  form,  it 
seems  so  very  simple  a  process  to  perceive 
extension — that  is  to  say,  to  know  that  there 
exist  without  us  those  external  forms  which 
really  exist — that  to  endeavour  to  discover 
the  mode  in  which  extension,  that  now  ap- 
pears so  obvious  a  quality  of  external  things, 
is  perceived  by  us,  seems  to  be  a  needless 
search,  at  a  dista,nce,  for  what  is  already  be- 
fore our  very  eyes.  And  it  will  be  allowed, 
that  all  this  would,  indeed,  be  very  easy  to  a 
mind  like  ours,  after  the  acquisitions  of  know- 
ledge which  it  has  made  ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
the  very  question  is,  how  the  mind  of  the  in- 
fant makes  these  acquisitions,  so  as  to  become 
Uke  ours.  You  must  not  think  of  a  mind, 
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that  has  any  knowledge  of  things  external, 
even  of  its  own  bodily  organs,  but  of  a  mind 
simply  affected  with  certain  feelings,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  but  these  feelings  to  lead  it  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  without. 

To  proceed,  then, — The  hand  is  the  great 
orgiui  of  touch.  It  is  composed  of  various 
articulations,  that  are  easily  moveable,  so  as 
to  adapt  it  readily  to  changes  of  shape,  in  ac- 
commodation to  the  shape  of  the  bodies  which 
it  grasps.  If  we  shut  our  h;'nd  gi-adually,  or 
open  it  gradually,  we  find  a  certain  series  of 
feelings,  varying  with  each  degree  of  the 
opening  or  closing,  and  giving  the  notion  of 
succession  of  a  certain  length.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  we  gradually  extend  our  arms,  in  vari- 
ous directions,  or  bring  them  nearer  to  us 
again,  we  find,  that  each  degree  of  the  mo- 
tion is  accompanied  with  a  feeling  that  is  dis- 
tinct, so  as  to  render  us  com])letely  conscious 
of  the  progression.  The  gradual  closing  of 
the  hand,  therefore,  must  necessarily  give  a 
succession  of  feelings, — a  succession  which, 
of  itself,  might,  or  rather  must,  furnish  the 
notion  of  length,  in  the  manner  before  stated, 
the  length  being  different,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  closing  ;  and  the  gradual  stretch- 
ing out  of  the  arm  gives  a  succession  of  feel- 
ings, which,  in  like  manner,  must  furnish  the 
notion  of  length, — the  length  being  different 
according  to  the  degi'ee  of  the  stretching  of 
the  arm.  To  those  who  have  had  oiiportuni- 
ties  of  observing  infants,  I  need  not  say  how 
much  use,  or  rather  what  constant  use,  the 
future  inquirer  makes  of  his  little  fingers  and 
arms ;  by  the  frequent  contraction  of  which, 
and  the  consequent  renewal  of  the  series  of 
feelings  involved  in  each  gradual  contraction, 
he  cannot  fail  to  become  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  progress,  as  to  distinguish  each  de- 
gree of  contraction,  and,  at  last,  after  in- 
numerable repetitions,  to  associate  with  each  | 
degree  the  notion  of  a  certain  length  of  suc- 
cession. The  particular  contraction,  there- 
fore, when  thus  often  repeated,  becomes  the 
representative  of  a  certain  length,  in  the  same 
manner  as  shades  of  colour  in  vision  become 
ultimately  representative  of  distance, — the 
same  principle  of  association  which  forms  the 
combination  in  the  one  case  operating  equally 
in  the  other. 

In  these  circumstances  of  acquired  know- 
ledge,— after  the  series  of  muscular  feelings, 
in  the  voluntary  closing  of  the  hand,  has  be- 
come so  familiar  that  the  whole  series  is  an- 
ticipated and  expected  as  soon  as  the  motion 
has  begim, — when  a  ball,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, is  placed  for  the  first  time  in  the  in- 
fant's hand,  he  feels  that  he  can  no  longer 
perform  the  usual  contraction, — or,  in  other 
words,  since  he  does  not  fancy  that  he  has 
muscles  which  are  contracted,  he  feels  that 
the  usiial  scri&s  of  sensations  does  not  follow 
his  will  to  renew    t, — he  knows  how  much 


of  the  accustomed  succession  is  still  remain- 
ing ;  and  the  notion  of  this  particular  length, 
which  was  expected  and  interrupted  by  a  new 
sensation,  is  thus  associated  w  ith  the  ))articu- 
iar  tactual  feeling  excited  by  the  ])ressure  of 
the  ball, — the  greater  or  less  magnitude  of 
the  ball  preventing  a  greater  or  less  jjortion 
of  the  series  of  feelings  in  the  accustomed 
contraction.  By  the  frequent  repetition  of 
this  tactual  feeling,  as  associated  with  that 
fci-ling  which  attends  a  certain  progress  ot 
contraction,  the  two  feelings  at  last  flow  to- 
gether, as  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vision  ; 
and  when  the  process  has  been  repeated  with 
various  bodies  ininnnerable  times,  it  becomes, 
at  last,  as  impossible  to  scjjarate  the  mere 
tactual  feeling  from  the  feeling  of  length,  as 
to  separate  the  whiteness  of  a  sphere,  in 
vision,  from  that  convexity  of  the  sphere 
which  the  eye,  of  itself,  would  have  been  for 
e\'^er  incapable  of  i)erceiving. 

As  yet,  however,  the  only  dimension  of 
the  knowledge  of  which  we  have  traced  the 
origin,  is  mere  length  ;  and  it  must  still  be 
explained  how  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
the  other  dimensions.  If  we  had  had  but  one 
muscle,  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  whether 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  us  to  have 
associated  with  touch  any  other  notion  than 
that  of  mere  length.  But  nature  has  made 
provision  for  giving  us  a  wider  knowledge,  in 
the  various  muscles  which  she  has  distributed 
(U'cr  different  parts,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  i)er- 
form  motions  in  various  directions  at  the  same 
instant,  and  thus  to  have  co-existing  series  of 
feelings,  each  of  which  series  was  before  con- 
sidered as  involving  the  notion  of  length. 
The  infant  bends  one  finger  gradually  on  the 
palm  of  his  hand ;  the  finger,  thus  brought 
down,  touches  one  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
palm,  producing  a  certain  affi'Ction  of  the  or- 
gan of  touch,  and  a  consetjuent  sensation  ; 
and  he  acquires  the  notion  of  a  certain  length, 
in  the  remembered  succession  of  the  muscu- 
lar feelings  during  the  contraction  : — He  bends 
another  finger ;  it,  too,  touches  a  certain  part 
of  the  smface  of  the  palm,  producing  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  touch  that  co-exists  and  com- 
bines, in  like  maimer,  with  the  remembrance 
of  a  certain  succession  of  muscular  feelings. 
When  both  fingers  move  together,  the  co-e.x- 
istence  of  the  two  series  of  successive  feelings, 
with  each  of  which  the  mind  is  familiar,  gives 
the  notion  of  co-existing  lengths,  which  re- 
ceive a  sort  of  unity  from  the  proximity  in 
succession  of  the  tactual  feelings  in  the  con- 
tiguous parts  of  the  palm  which  they  touch, 

feelings  which  have  before  been  found  to 

be  proximate,  when  the  palm  has  been  re- 
peatedly pressed  along  a  surface,  and  the 
tactual  feelings  of  these  parts,  which  the  clos- 
ing fingers  touch  at  the  same  moment,  were 
always  immediately  successive, — as  immedi- 
ately successive  as  any  <;f  the  muscular  feel- 
ings in  the  series  of  contraction.     When  a 
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body  is  placed  in  the  infant's  hand,  and  its 
little  fingers  are  bent  by  it  as  before,  some- 
times one  finger  only  is  impeded  in  its  pro- 
press,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three, — 
and  he  thus  aikls  to  the  notion  of  mere 
length,  which  would  have  been  the  same 
whatever  number  of  fingers  had  been  impe- 
ded, the  notion  of  a  certain  number  of  proxi- 
mate and  co-existing  lengths,  which  is  the 
very  notion  of  breadth ;  and  with  these,  ac- 
cording as  the  body  is  larger  or  smaller,  is 
combined  always  the  tactual  atTection  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  body,  on  more  or  few- 
er of  the  interior  parts  of  the  palm  and  fingers, 
which  had  before  become,  of  themselves,  re- 
presentative of  certain  lengths,  in  the  manner 
described  ;  and  the  concurrence  of  these  three 
varieties  of  length,  in  the  single  feeling  of  re- 
sistance in  which  they  all  seem  to  meet,  when 
an  incompressible  body  is  placed  within  the 
sphere  of  the  closing  fingers, — however  rude 
the  notions  of  concurring  dimensions  may  be, 
or  rather  must  be,  as  at  first  formed, — seems 
at  least  to  afibrd  the  rude  elements  from  which, 
by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  feeling  of 
resistance,  together  with  the  proximate  lengths 
of  which  it  has  become  representative,  clearer 
notions  of  the  kind  may  gradually  arise. 

The  progressive  contractions  of  the  various 
muscles  which  move  the  arms,  as  affording  si- 
milar successions  of  feelings,  may  be  consider- 
ed in  precisely  the  same  light  as  sources  of  the 
knowledge  of  extension  ;  and  by  their  motion 
in  various  directions,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  motion  of  the  fingers,  they  concur  power- 
fully in  modifying  and  correcting  the  informa- 
tion received  from  these.  The  whole  hand  is 
brought,  by  the  motion  of  the  arm,  to  touch 
one  part  of  the  face  or  body  :  it  is  then  moved 
so  as  to  touch  another  part,  and,  with  the  fre- 
quent succession  of  the  simple  feelings  of 
touch,  in  these  parts,  is  associated  the  feeling 
of  the  inten-ening  length,  derived  from  the 
sensations  that  accompanied  the  progressive 
contraction  of  the  arm.  But  the  motion  is 
not  always  the  same  ;  and,  as  the  same  feeling 
of  touch,  in  one  part,  is  thus  followed  by  va- 
rious feehngs  of  touch  in  ditferent  parts,  \nth 
various  series  of  muscular  feelings  between, 
the  notion  of  length  in  various  directions,  that 
is  to  say,  of  length  in  various  series  commen- 
cing from  one  point,  is  obtained  in  another 
way.  That  the  knowledge  of  extension,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  association  of  the  notion 
of  succession  with  the  simple  feelings  of  touch, 
wU  be  rude  and  indistinct  at  first,  I  have  al- 
ready admitted ;  but  it  will  gradually  become 
more  and  more  distinct  and  precise  ;  as  we 
can  have  no  doubt  that  the  perception  of  dis- 
tance by  the  eye,  is,  in  the  first  stages  of  vi  • 
sua!  association,  very  indistinct,  and  becomes 
clearer  after  each  repeated  trial.  For  many 
weeks  or  months,  all  is  confusion  in  the  vi- 
sual perceptions,  as  much  as  in  the  tactual  and 
muscular.      Indeed,  we  have  abundant  evi- 


dence of  this  continued  progress  of  vision, 
even  in  mature  life,  when,  in  certain  profes- 
sions that  require  nice  perceptions  of  distance, 
the  power  of  perception  itself,  by  the  gradual 
acquisitions  which  it  obtains  from  experience, 
seems  to  unfold  itself  more  and  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wants  that  require  it. 

The  theoiy  of  the  notion  of  extension,  of 
which  I  have  now  given  you  but  a  slight  out- 
line, might,  if  the  short  space  of  these  Lec- 
tures allowed  sufficient  room,  be  developed 
with  many  illustrations  which  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  give  to  it.  I  must  leave  you,  in  some 
measure,  to  supply  these  for  yourselves. 

It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  the  notion 
of  time,  or  succession,  is,  in  this  instance,  a 
superfluous  incumbrance  of  the  theory,  and 
that  the  same  advantage  might  be  obtained  by 
supposing  the  muscular  feelings  themselves, 
independently  of  the  notion  of  their  succes- 
sion, to  be  connected  with  the  notion  of  parti- 
cular lengths.  But  this  opinion,  it  must  be 
remarked,  would  leave  the  difficulty  precisely 
as  before  ;  and  sufficient  evidence,  in  confuta- 
tion of  it,  may  be  found  in  a  very  simple  ex- 
periment, which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one 
to  make.  The  experiment  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider as  of  the  more  value,  since  it  seems  to 
me — I  will  not  say  decisive,  for  that  is  too  pre- 
sumptuous a  word — but  strongly  corrobora- 
tive of  the  theory  which  I  have  ventured  to 
propose ;  for  it  shows  that,  even  after  all  the 
acquisitions  which  our  sense  of  touch  has 
made,  the  notion  of  extension  is  still  modified 
in  a  manner  the  most  striking  and  irresistible 
by  the  mere  change  of  accustomed  tmie.  Let 
any  one,  with  his  eyes  shut,  move  his  hand 
with  moderate  velocity  along  a  part  of  a  Uible 
or  any  other  hard  smooth  surface,  the  portion 
over  which  he  passes  will  appear  of  a  certain 
length  :  let  him  move  his  hand  more  rapidly, 
the  portion  of  the  surface  pressed  will  appeiur 
less  ;  let  him  move  his  hand  very  slowly,  and 
the  length,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  slow- 
ness, will  appear  increased  in  a  most  wonder- 
ful proportion.  In  this  case  there  is  precisely 
the  same  quantity  of  muscular  contraction,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  the  organ  of  touch  com- 
pressed, whether  the  motion  be  rapid,  mode- 
rate, or  slow.  The  only  circumstance  of  dif- 
ference is  the  time  occupied  in  the  succession 
of  the  feehngs  ;  and  this  difference  is  sufficient 
to  give  complete  diversity  to  the  notion  of 
length. 

If  any  one,  with  his  eyes  shut,  suff'er  his 
hand  to  be  guided  by  another,  very  slowl}-, 
along  any  surface  unknown  to  him,  he  will 
find  it  impossible  to  form  any  accurate  guess 
as  to  its  length.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  be  previously  unacquainted  with 
the  extent  of  surface  along  which  the  motion 
is  performed ;  for  the  illusion  will  be  nearly 
the  same,  and  the  experiment,  of  course,  be 
still  more  striking,  when  the  motion  is  along 
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a  surface  with  which  we  are  perfectly  familiar, 
as  a  book  which  we  hold  in  our  hand,  or  a 
desk  at  which  we  are  accustomed  to  sit. 

I  must  request  you  not  to  take  for  granted 
the  result  which  I  have  now  stated,  hut  to 
repeat  for  yourselves  an  exi)erinieiit  which  it 
is  so  very  easy  to  make,  and  which,  I  cannot 
l)Ut  think,  is  so  very  important  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  mere  difl'crence  of  time  on  our  es- 
timation of  longitudinal  extent.  It  is  an  ex- 
j)eriment,  tried,  unquestionably,  in  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  when  our  tactual 
feelings,  rLi)resentative  of  extension,  ai'e  so 
strongly  fixed  by  the  long  experience  of  our 
life  ;  and  yet,  even  now,  you  will  find,  on 
moving  your  hand  slowly  and  rapidly  along 
the  same  extent  of  surface,  though  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  degree  of  pressure  in  both 
cases,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  the 
extent,  thus  slowly  and  rajjidly  traversed,  to 
be  the  same,  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
extent  of  visual  distance  to  be  exactly  the 
same  when  you  look  alternately  through  the 
different  ends  of  an  inverted  telescope.  If, 
when  all  other  circumstances  are  the  same, 
the  different  \-isual  feelings  arising  from  dif- 
ference of  the  mere  direction  of  light,  be  re- 
presentative of  length  in  the  one  case, — the 
longer  or  shorter  succession  of  time,  when 
all  other  circumstances  are  the  same,  has 
surely  as  much  reason  to  be  considered  as 
representative  of  it  in  the  other  case. 

Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that  the  feeling 
of  extension,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  de- 
finite figure  of  bodies,  is  a  simple  feeling  of 
touch,  immediate,  original,  and  independent 
of  time  ;  or  is  there  not  rather  reason  to 
think,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  it 
i-s  a  compound  feeling,  of  which  time,  that  is 
to  say,  our  notion  of  succession,  is  an  original 
element? 


LECTURE  XXIV. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated,  in  a  former 
Leetvirc,  the  reasons  which  seem  to  show, 
that  the  origin  of  our  notion  of  extension, 
and  of  the  notions  which  it  involves  of  figure, 
magnitude,  divisibility,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
our  sense  of  touch,  I  endeavoured,  in  my 
last  Lecture,  to  trace  these  to  their  real 
source, — cautioning  you,  at  the  same  time, 
with  respect  to  the  great  difficidty  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  the  very  humble  reliance,  there- 
fore, which  we  can  have  any  title  to  put  on 
the  resulti  of  our  investigation  of  a  subject 
so  verj'  obscure. 

In  our  present  circumstances,  when  we  at- 


tempt such  an  investigation,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  derive  even  the  slightest  aid  from 
remembrance  of  our  original  feelings  ;  since 
memory, — which  afterwarJs  can  look  back 
through  so  many  long  and  busy  years,  and 
comprehend  all  of  life  but  the  very  com- 
mencement of  it, — sees  yet,  in  this  dawn  oi 
being,  a  darkness  which  it  cannot  ])enetrate. 
We  have  already  formed, — spontaneously, 
and  without  the  aid  of  any  one, — our  little 
system  of  physical  scien(!e,  and  have,  in  truth, 
enriched  ourselves  with  acquisitions,  far  more 
important  than  any  which  we  are  afterwards 
to  form,  with  all  the  mature  vigour  of  our 
faculties,  and  all  the  splendid  aids  of  tradi- 
tionary philoso])hy, — at  a  time  when  we  seem 
scarcely  capable  of  more  than  of  breathing 
and  moving,  and  taking  our  aliment,  and 
when  the  faculties  that  leave  us  so  much  in- 
valuable knowledge,  are  to  leave  us  no  know- 
l(<dgc  of  the  means  by  which  we  have  acquir- 
ed it. 

To  the  period  of  our  first  sensations,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  look  back  ;  and  hence,  all 
which  remains  for  us,  in  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind,  is  to  consider  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  infant  is  placed,  and  to  guess,  as 
nearly  as  general  analogy  will  allow  us,  the 
nature  and  the  order  of  the  feelings  which, 
in  such  circumstances,  would  arise  in  a  being 
possessing  the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of 
man,  but  destitute  of  all  the  knowledge  which 
man  possesses. 

In  these  first  circumstances  of  life,  the  in- 
fant, of  course,  cannot  know  that  he  has  a 
bodily  frame,  or  a  single  organ  of  that  fnime, 
more  than  he  ciin  know  that  there  are  other 
bodies  in  nature  that  act  upon  his  own ;  and 
we  are  not  entitled  to  suppose, — however 
difficult  it  may  be  for  us  to  accommodate  our 
supposition  to  the  true  circumstances  of  the 
case, — that  because  we,  the  inquirers,  know 
that  external  bodies  are  pressing  on  his  organ 
of  touch,  the  little  sensitive  being  is  to  have 
any  knowledge  but  of  the  mental  affections 
which  these  external  bodies  excite.  How 
the  knowledge  of  any  thing  more  than  his 
own  mind  is  acquired,  is,  in  truth,  the  very 
dilliculty  which  it  is  our  labour  to  solve. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  then, — when 
we  look  on  the  infant, — one  of  the  most  re- 
markable circumstances  which  strike  ns,  is 
its  tendency  to  use  its  muscles  with  almost 
incessant  exercise,  particularly  the  muscles  of 
those  parts  which  are  afterwards  its  princijjal 
organs  of  measurement.  Its  little  fingers  are 
continually  closing  and  opening,  and  its  little 
arms  extending  and  contracting.  The  feel- 
ings, therefore, — whatever  these  may  be, — 
which  attend  the  progressive  contraction  of 
those  ])arts, — and  some  feeling  unquestion- 
ably attends  the  contraction  in  all  its  stiiges, — 
must  be  continually  arising  m  its  mind,  begin- 
ning and  finishing,  in  regular  series,  and  vary- 
ing exactly  with  the  quantity  of  the  contraction. 
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A  succession  of  feelings,  however,  when 
remembered  by  the  mind  which  looks  back 
upon  them,  we  found  to  involve,  necessarily, 
the  notion  of  divisibility  into  se])arate  parts, 
and,  therefore,  of  length,  which  is  only  ano- 
ther name  for  continued  divisibility.  Time, 
in  short,  is,  to  our  conception,  a  series  in 
constant  onward  progress,  and  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  us  but  as  a  progressive  series,  of 
which  our  separate  feelings  are  parts  ;  the 
remembrance  of  the  events  of  our  life,  when  • 
ever  we  take  any  distant  retrospect  of  them, 
being  like  the  remembrance  of  the  space 
which  we  have  traversed  in  a  journey,  an 
indistinct  contiiuiity  of  length, — iis  truly  di- 
visible, in  our  conception,  into  the  separate 
events  which  we  remember,  as  the  space 
which  we  remember  to  have  traversed,  into 
its  separate  variety  of  scenes. 

Time,  then,  or  remembered  succession,  we 
found  to  involve,  not  meta])horically,  as  is 
commonly  said,  but  truly  and  strictly,  in  its 
very  essence,  the  notions  of  length  and  di- 
visibility,— the  great  elements  of  extension  ; 
and  whatever  other  feelings  may  be  habitual- 
Iv  and  uniformly  associated  with  these,  will 
involve,  of  course,  these  elementarj'  notions. 

The  series  of  muscular  feelings,  of  which 
the  infant  is  conscious, — in  incessantly  closing 
and  opening  his  little  hand, — must,  on  these 
principles,  be  accompanied  with  the  notion, 
— not,  indeed,  of  the  existence  of  his  hand, 
or  of  any  thing  external, — but  of  a  certain 
I'ength  of  succession ;  and  each  stage  of  the 
contraction,  by  frequent  renewal,  gradually 
becomes  significant  of  a  particular  length, 
corresponding  with  the  portion  of  the  series. 
MTien  any  hard  body,  therefore,  is  placed  in 
the  infant's  hand, — though  he  cannot,  indeed, 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  object,  or  of  the 
hand, — he  yet  feels  that  he  can  no  longer 
perform  the  accustomed  contraction, — or,  to 
speak  more  accurately, — since  he  is  unac- 
quainted with  any  parts  that  are  contracted, 
he  feels  that  he  can  no  longer  produce  his 
accustomed  series  of  feelings ;  and  he  knows 
the  quantity  of  contraction  which  remained 
to  be  performed,  or  rather  the  length  of  the 
series  which  remained  to  be  felt.  The  place 
of  this  remaining  length  is  now  supplied  by  a 
new  feeling,  partly  muscular,  and  partly  the 
result  of  the  affection  of  the  compressed  or- 
gan of  touch, — and  is  supplied  by  the  same 
feeling,  at  the  same  point  of  the  series,  as  of- 
ten as  he  attempts  to  renew  the  contraction 
while  the  body  remains  within  his  hand. 
The  tactual  feeling,  therefore, — whatever  it 
maybe, — becomes,  by  this  frequent  repetition, 
associated  with  the  notion  of  that  particular 
progressive  series,  or  length,  of  which  it  thus 
uniformly  supplies  the  place  ;  and  at  last  be- 
comes representative  of  this  particular  length, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  the  ac- 
quired perceptions  of  vision,  certain  shades  of 
colour  become  representative  of  distance,  to 


which  they  have  of  themselves  no  resem- 
blance or  analogy  whatever  ;  and  we  thus 
learn  to  feel  length  as  we  learn  to  see  length, 
— not  directly  by  the  mere  afl'ections  of  our 
tactual  or  visual  organs,  but  by  the  associated 
notions  which  they  suggest. 

If  time, — as  perceived  by  us  in  the  conti- 
nued series  of  our  feelings, — do  involve  con- 
ceptual length  and  divisibility,  it  seems,  in- 
deed, scarcely  possible,  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  the  notions  supposed  should 
not  arise, — that  the  infant  shoidd  be  conscious 
of  a  regular  series  of  feelings  in  the  contrac- 
tion of  its  fingers  and  arms,  and  yet  that  por- 
tions of  this  series  should  not  become  signifi- 
cant of  various  proportional  lengths  ; — and,  if 
the  notion  of  certain  proportional  lengths  do 
truly  accompany  certain  degrees  of  progres- 
sive contraction,  it  seems  equally  impossible, 
according  to  the  general  principles  of  our  men- 
tal constitution,  that  the  compound  tactual  and 
muscular  feeling,  which  must  arise  in  every 
case  in  which  any  one  of  these  degrees  of  con- 
traction is  impeded,  should  not  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  notion  of  that  particular  length, 
of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  so  as  at  last  to 
become  truly  representative  of  it. 

In  this  manner  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
you  how  our  knowedge  of  the  mere  leng'li  of 
bodies  may  have  been  acquired,  from  varieties 
of  length  that  are  recognized  as  co-existing  and 
proximate,  and  are  felt  to  unite,  as  it  were,  and 
terminate  in  our  sensation  of  resistance,  which 
interrupts  them  equally,  and  interrupts  always 
a  greater  number  of  the  coexisting  lengths, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  compres- 
sed ;  and  in  a  similar  manner,  our  notions  of 
the  other  dimensions  of  bodies,  which  are  only 
these  varieties  of  length  in  different  directions. 
I  cannot  conclude  this  summary,  however, 
without  recalling  to  your  attention  a  very 
simple  experiment  which  I  requested  you  to 
make  for  yourselves, — an  experiment,  that, 
even  in  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in 
which  it  must  now  be  tried,  is  yet,  I  conceive, 
demonstrative  of  the  influence  of  mere  time, 
as  an  element  of  that  com])lex  notion  which 
we  have  been  examining,  when  the  more  ra- 
pid measurements  of  vision, — which  are  con- 
fessedly not  original,  but  acquired, — are  ex- 
cluded. K,  in  passing  our  finger,  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  slowmess  or  rapidity,  along  the 
same  surface,  with  our  eyes  shut, — even 
though  we  should  previously  know  the  exact 
boimdaries  of  the  extent  of  surface, — we  feel 
it  almost  impossible  not  to  believe, — and,  but 
for  the  contrary  evidence  of  vision,  could  not 
have  hesitated  a  single  moment  in  believing, — 
that  this  extent  is  greater  or  less,  according  as 
the  time  employed  in  performing  exactly  the 
samequantity  of  motion,  with  exactly  the  same 
force  of  pressure,  on  the  same  quantity  of  our 
organ  of  touch,  may  have  been  greater  or  less, 
— it  must  surely  be  admitted,  that  the  notion 
of  the  length,  which  thus  uniformly  vanes  with 
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the  time,  when  all  other  circumstances  are 
the  same,  is  not  absolutely  independent  of 
the  time, — or  it  must  in  like  manner  be  be- 
lieved, that  our  notion  of  visual  distance, 
which  varies  with  the  distribution  of  a  few 
niys  of  light  on  the  small  expanse  of  the  optic 
nerve,  is  yet  independent  of  those  faint  shades 
of  colouring,  according  to  the  mere  varieties 
of  which  it  seems  at  one  time  to  lay  open  to 
our  view  a  landscape  of  many  miles,  and  at 
another  time  to  present  to  us,  as  it  were  be- 
fore our  very  eyes,  an  object  of  scarcely  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  greater  dimness  and  dimi- 
iiifhed  size  of  a  few  objects  in  the  back  ground 
of  a  picture,  which  is  in  itself  one  coloured 
plane  of  light,  does  not  more  truly  seem  to  in- 
crease the  line  of  distance  of  those  objects, 
than,  in  the  other  ease,  the  increased  slowness 
of  the  motion  of  our  hand  along  any  surface 
seems  to  lengthen  the  line  which  separates 
one  of  its  boundaries  from  the  other. 

Though  the  notion  of  extension,  however, 
may  arise  in  the  manner  which  I  have  supjjo- 
sed,  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  the  notion  of 
external  existence.  To  what,  then,  are  we  to 
ascribe  the  behef  of  external  reality,  which  now 
accompanies  our  sensations  of  touch  ?  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  depend  on  the  feeling  of  resist- 
ance,— the  origin  of  which,  as  a  muscular  feel- 
ing, I  before  explained  to  you,  which,  breaking 
in,  without  any  known  cause  of  dilTerence,  on 
an  accustomed  series,  and  combining  with  the 
notion  of  extension,  and  consequently  of  divi- 
sibility, previously  acquired,  furnishes  the  ele- 
ments of  that  com])ound  notion  which  we  term 
the  notion  of  matter.  Extension,  resistance  ; 
— to  combine  these  simple  notions  in  some- 
thing which  is  not  ourselves,  and  to  have  the 
notion  of  matter,  are  precisely  the  same  thing; 
as  it  is  the  same  thing  to  have  combined  the 
head  and  neck  of  a  man  with  the  body  and 
legs  of  a  horse,  and  to  have  the  notion  of  that 
fabulous  being  which  the  ancients  denominated 
a  centaur.  It  certainly,  at  least,  would  not 
be  easy  for  any  one  to  define  matter  more 
simply,  than  as  that  which  has  parts,  and  that 
which  resists  our  effort  to  grasp  it ;  and,  in 
our  analysis  of  the  feelings  of  infancy,  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  how  both  these  notions 
may  have  arisen  in  the  mind,  and  arisen  too 
in  circumstances  which  must  lead  to  the  com- 
bination of  them  in  one  com])lex  notion. 

The  infant  stretches  out  his  arm  for  the 
first  time,  by  that  volition,  without  a  known 
object,  which  is  either  a  mere  instinct,  or 
very  near  akin  to  one  :  This  motion  is  ac- 
companied with  a  certain  feeling, — he  re- 
peats the  volition  which  moves  his  arm  fifty 
or  one  thousand  times,  and  the  same  progress 
of  feeling  takes  place  during  the  muscular 
action.  In  this  repeated  progress  he  feels 
the  tnith  of  that  intuitive  i)ro[)osition  which, 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  life  that  awaits 
him.  is  to  be  the  source  of  all  his  expecta- 
tions, and  the  guide  of  all  his  actions, — the 


simple  proposition,  that  what  has  been  as  an 
antecedent,  will  be  followed  by  what  has 
been  as  a  consequent.  At  length  he  stretches 
out  his  arm  again,  and,  instead  of  the  accus- 
tomed progression,  there  arises,  in  the  resist- 
ance of  some  object  opposed  to  him,  a  feel- 
ing of  a  very  different  kind,  which,  if  he  per- 
severe in  his  voluntary  efl'ort,  increases  gradu- 
ally to  severe  pain,  before  he  has  half  coin- 
j)leted  the  usual  progress.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence, therefore,  which  we  may,  without  any 
absurdity,  suppose  to  astonish  the  little  rea- 
soner ;  for  the  expectation  of  similar  conse- 

j  quents,  from  similar  antecedents,  is  observable 
even  in  his  earliest  actions,  and  is  probably 
the  result  of  an  original  law  of  mind,  as  uni- 

I  versal  as  that  which  renders  certain  sensations 
of  sight  and  sound  the  immediate  result  of 
certain  affections  of  our  eye  or  ear.  To  any 
bjeing  who  is  thus  impressed  with  belief  of 
similarities  of  sequence,  a  different  conse- 
quent necessarily  implies  a  difference  of  the 
antecedent.  Ii;  the  case  at  present  suppo.sed, 
however,  the  infant,  who  as  yet  knows  no- 
thing but  himself,  is  conscious  of  no  previous 
difference ;  and  the  feeling  of  resistance  seems 
to  him,  therefore,  something  unknown,  which 
has  its  cause  in  something  that  is  not  him- 
self. 

I  am  aware  that  the  application,  to  an  in- 
fant, of  a  process  of  reasoning  expressed  in 
terms  of  such  grave  and  formal  philosophic 
nomenclature,  has  some  chance  of  appearing 
ridiculous.  But  the  reasoning  itself  is  very 
(liferent  from  the  terms  emjjloyed  to  express 
it,  and  is  truly  as  simple  and  natural  as  the 
terms,  which  our  language  obliges  us  to  em- 
ploy in  expressing  it,  are  abstract  and  arti- 
iicial.  The  infant,  however,  in  his  belief  of 
similarity  of  antecedents  and  consequents, 
and  of  the  necessity,  therefore,  oi  a  new 
antecedent,  where  the  consequent  is  different, 
has  the  reasoning  but  not  the  terms.  He 
does  not  form  the  proposition  as  universal 
and  ajiplicable  to  cases  that  have  not  yet  ex- 
isted ;  but  he  feels  it  in  every  jiarticular  case 
as  it  occurs.  That  he  does  tnily  reason,  with 
at  least  as  much  subtlety  as  is  involved  in  the 
process  now  supposed,  cannot  be  doubted  by 
those  who  attend  to  the  manifest  results  of 
his  little  inductions,  in  those  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  which  show  themselves  in  the  ac- 
tions, and,  I  may  say,  almost  in  the  very  looks 
of  the  little  reasoner, — at  a  period  long  be- 
fore that  to  which  his  own  remembrance  is 
afterwards  to  extend,  when,  in  the  maturer 
progress  of  his  intellectual  jiowers,  the  dark- 
ness of  eternity  will  meet  his  eye  alike,  whe- 
ther he  attempt  to  gaze  on  the  past  or  on  the 
future  ;  and  the  wish  to  know  the  events  with 
which  he  is  afterwards  to  be  occujiied  and 
interested,  will  not  be  more  unavailing  than 
the  wish  to  retrace  events  that  were  the  oc- 
cupation and  interest  of  the  most  important 
years  of  his  existence. 
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Then,— 

••  So, — when  the  mother,  bending  o'er  his  charms. 
Clasps  lier  fair  nurseling  in  delighted  arms : — 
With  sparkling  eye  the  blameless  plunderer  owns 
Her  soft  embraces  and  endearing  tones. 
Seeks  the  salubrious  fount  with  opening  lips, 
Spreads  his  inquiring  hands,  and  smiles,  and  sips,"* — 

Even  then,  many  a  process  of  ratiocination  is 
going  on,  which  might  have  served  as  an  ex- 
ample of  strict  logic  to  Aristotle  himself,  and 
which  affords  results  far  more  valuable  to  the 
individual  reasoner  than  all  the  contents  of  all 
the  folios  of  the  crowd  of  that  great  logician's 
scholastic  commentators. 

That  the  notions  of  extension  and  external 
resistance,  which  are  thus  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quired from  the  progressive  contraction  of 
muscles,  and  the  difficulty  opposed  to  their 
accustomed  contraction,  which  introduces  sud- 
denly a  new  feeling,  when  all  the  antecedent 
feelings  had  been  the  same,  should  be  direct- 
ly combined  only  with  the  sensations  of  touch, 
cannot  appear  wonderful,  when  we  reflect, 
that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  touch  there  is 
that  frequent  co-existence  or  immediate  suc- 
cession which  is  necessary  to  the  subsequent 
union.  In  the  case  of  the  acquired  percep- 
tions of  vision,  it  might,  in  like  manner,  be 
asked,  why  is  it  that  we  do  not  smell  the  ex- 
act distance  of  a  rose,  as  we  see  its  exact  dis- 
tance as  soon  as  we  have  turned  our  eye  on 
the  bush  on  which  the  rose  is  growing  ?  And 
the  only  answer  which  can  be  given,  is,  that 
there  has  not  been  in  smell  that  exaet  and 
frequent  co-existence  of  feehngs  which  has  oc- 
curred in  vision.  It  surely  is  not  more  won- 
derful, therefore,  that  the  same  argument 
should  hold  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
touch,  in  which  the  co-existence  is  still  more 
frequent  and  exact.  When  we  listen  to  a 
flute,  our  muscles  may  be  contracted  as  be- 
fore, or  quiescent  as  before  ;  when  the  odour 
of  a  rose  is  wafted  to  us,  not  a  single  muscle 
may  be  more  or  less  affected.  But  without 
the  action  of  muscles  we  cannot  grasp  a  ball, 
or  press  against  a  resisting  body,  nor  move 
our  hand  along  its  surface.  Whatever  feel- 
ings, therefore,  are  involved  in  muscular  con- 
traction, may  be,  or  rather  I  may  say,  if  the 
common  laws  of  association  operate,  must  be 
associated  with  the  simple  feelings  thus  con- 
stantly co-existing,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  the  organ  of  touch  originally  affords. 
To  suppose  that,  in  a  case  of  such  frequent 
co-existence  or  succession,  no  association  takes 
place,  and  that  our  feelings  of  touch  are,  at 
this  moment,  as  simple  as  they  were  original- 
ly, would  surely  be  to  suppose  the  universal 
influence  of  the  associating  principle  to  be  sus- 
pended in  this  particular  case. 

I  have  already  explained   the   manner  in 
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which  I  suppose  the  infant  to  obtain  the  no- 
tion of  something  external  and  separate  from 
himself,  by  the  interruption  of  the  usual  traia 
of  antecedents  and  consequents,  when  the 
painful  feeling  of  resistance  has  arisen,  with- 
out any  change  of  circumstances  of  which  the 
mind  is  conscious  in  itself;  and  the  process 
by  which  he  acquires  this  notion  is  only  an- 
other form  of  the  very  process  which,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  is  involved  in  all 
his  reasonings,  and  regulates,  therefore,  all  his 
conclusions  with  respect  to  every  physical 
truth.  In  the  \iew  which  I  take  of  the  subject, 
accordinglj',  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  by  any 
peculiar  intuition  we  are  led  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  things  without.  I  consider  this 
belief  as  the  effect  of  that  more  general  intui- 
tion by  which  we  consider  a  new  consequent, 
in  any  series  of  accustomed  events,  as  the  sign 
of  a  new  antecedent,  and  of  that  equally  ge- 
neral principle  of  association,  by  which  feel- 
ings that  have  frequently  co-existed,  flow  to- 
gether, and  constitute  afterwards  one  complex 
whole.  There  is  something  which  is  not  our- 
self,  something  which  is  representative  of 
length — something  which  excites  the  feeling 
of  resistance  to  our  effort ;  and  these  elements 
combined  are  matter.  But  whether  the  no- 
tion arise  in  the  manner  I  have  supposed,  or 
differently,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
arisen  long  before  the  period  to  which  our  me- 
morj'  reaches  ;  and  the  belief  of  an  external 
world,  therefore,  whether  founded  directly  on 
an  intuitive  principle  of  belief,  or,  as  I  rather 
think,  on  associations  as  powerful  as  intuition 
in  the  period  which  alone  we  know,  may  be 
said  to  be  an  essential  part  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution, at  least  as  far  back  as  that  constitu- 
tion can  be  made  the  subject  of  philosophic 
inquiry.  Whatever  it  may  have  been  origin- 
ally, it  is  now  as  impossible  for  us  to  disbe- 
lieve the  reality  of  some  external  cause  of  our 
sensations,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  disbe- 
lieve the  existence  of  the  sensations  them- 
selves. On  this  subject  scepticism  may  be 
ingenious  in  vain ;  and  equally  vain,  I  may 
say,  would  be  the  attempted  confutation  of 
scepticism,  since  it  cannot  affect  the  serious 
internal  belief  of  the  sceptic,  which  is  the  same 
before  as  after  argument ; — unshaken  by  the 
ingenuity  of  his  own  reasonings,  or  rather,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  tacitly  assumed  and 
affirmed  in  that  very  combat  of  argument 
which  professes  to  deny  it. 

It  is  in  v-iin  that  Berkeley  asserts  his  sys- 
tem with  a  zeal  and  acuteness  which  might, 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  convincing  others, 
if  they  could  only  have  previously  succeeded 
in  connncing  himself,  not  as  a  speculative 
philosopher  merely,  butas  a  human  being,  con- 
versant with  his  kind,  acting,  and  suffering,  and 
remembering,  and  hoping  and  fearing.  This, 
however,  \vas  more  than  mere  ingenuity  of 
argument  could  perform.  Even  in  pubhsh- 
ing  his  work  with  the  sincere  desire  of  in- 
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struct'mg  and  converting  others,  the  great  and 
primary  convert  was  yet  to  be  made  in  the 
converter  himself. 

In  the  Life  of  Berkeley,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  his  collected  works,  an  accoiint  is 
given  of  a  visit  which  he  paid,  at  Paris,  to 
Malebranche,  the  celebrated  author  of  a  sys- 
tem  in  many  respects  similar   to    his  own. 
He  found  him  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  but 
abundantly  eager  to  enter  into  disputation  on 
a  science  which  he  loved,  and  esj)ecially  on 
his  own  doctrines,  which  he  loved  still  more  ; 
but  the  discussion  was  at  last  carried  on  with 
more  vehemence  than  the  feeble  bodily  frame 
of  Malebranche  could  bear;   and  his  death 
was  said  to  be  occasioned,  or  at  least  hast- 
ened, by  this  unfortunate  intellectual  combat. 
When  we  consider  this  interview  of  two  il- 
lustrious men,  each  of  whom,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  system,  must  have  been  inca- 
pable of  any  direct  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  other,  the  violent  reciprocal  action  of 
these  mutual  nonentities  might  seem  ludicrous, 
if  there  were  not,  in  the  death  of  any  one,  and 
especially  of  a  philosopher  so  estimable  in 
every  respect  as  the  author  of  The  Search  of 
Truth,  something  too  serious  to  be  consistent 
with  any  feeling  of  levity.     It  is  more  suita- 
ble, both  to  the  occasion  itself  and  to  our 
own  intellectual  weakness,  to  regard  this  ac- 
cidental interview  of  two  philosophers  con- 
tending so  strenuously  against  each  other  for 
the  truth  of  doctrines,  which  rendered  the 
real  existence  of  each,  at  best,  veiy  problem- 
atical,   as   only   a   striking   instance   of  the 
readiness  with  which  all  the  pride  of  human 
reason  yields  itself,  as  it  were,  spontaneously 
and  humbly,  to  the  sway  of  those  more  power- 
ful principles,  which  He,  who  has  arranged  our 
mental  constitution,  has  so  graciously  accom- 
modated to  the  circumstances  in  which  He  has 
placed  us.    The  gift  of  reason  itself,  that  most 
inestimable  of  our  intellectual  gifts,  would  have 
been  tndy,  if  nothing  more  had  been  added 
to  it,  a  perilous  acquisition  to  beings  not  ab- 
solutely incapable  of  error  ;  since  there  are 
points  on  which  a  single  mistake,  if  there  had 
been  no  opportunity  of   repairing  it,    might 
have  been  fatal,  not  to  our  happiness  merely, 
but  to  our  very  existence.     On  these  points, 
however,  Nature  has  not  left  us  to  a  power 
so  fallil)le,  and  to  indolence,  which  might  for- 
get to  exercise  even  this  feeble  power.     She 
has  given  us  principles  which  do  not  err,  and 
which  operate  without  the  necessity  of  any 
effort  on  our  part.      In  the  wildest  specula- 
tive errors  into  which  we  may  be  led,  there 
is  a  voice  within  which  speaks,  indeed,  only 
in  a  whisper,  but  in  a  whisper  of  omnipotence, 
at  which  the  loud  voice  that  led  us  astray  is 
still, — thus  operating  on  our  mind  as  the  se- 
cret irresistible  influence  of  gravitation  ope- 
rates on  our  body,  preserving  it,  amid  all  the 
disorder  and  irregularity  of  its  spontaneous 
motions,  still  attached  to  that  earthly  home 


%\  hich  hiis  been  prepared  with  every  bounti- 
ful provision  for  our  temporary  residence. 

If  there  were,  indeed,  any  sceptic  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,   who  could 
seriously  profess  that  his   practical  conduct 
was  in  accordance  with  his  speculative  dis- 
belief, we  might  very  justly  exercise,  with  re- 
spect to  his  o\VTi  profession,  that  philosophic 
doubt   or   disbelief  which  he   recommends. 
Pyrrho,  the  great  founder  of  this  philosophy, 
is,  indeed,  said  to  have  acted  so  truly  on  his 
principles,  that  if  a  cart  ran  against  him,  or  a 
dog  attacked  him,  or  if  he  came  upon  a  pre- 
cipice, he  would  not  stir  a  foot  to  avoid  the 
danger.       "  But   his   attendants,"    says   Dr 
Reid,  "  who,  happily  for  him,  were  not  so 
great  sceptics,  took  care  to  keep  him  out  of 
harm's  way,  so  that  he  lived  till  he  was  nine- 
ty years  of  age."*     In  all  these  cases,   we 
m^y  safely  take  for  granted  that  this  venera- 
ble sceptic,  when  he  exhibited  himself  with 
his  domestics,  knew,  at  least,  as  well  as  the 
spectator,  the  nature  of  the  comedy  which  he 
was  acting,  for  their  entertainment  and  his 
own   imagined  glory ; — that  he  could  discri- 
minate, with  perfect  accuracy,  the  times  when 
it  would  be  safe,  and  the  times  when  it  would 
be  unsafe,  for  him  to  be  consistent ; — and 
that  he  would  never  feel,  in  so  strong  and 
lively  a  manner,  the  force  of  his  own  princi- 
ples, as  when  he  was  either  absolutely  alone, 
or  with  attendants  within  a  very  few  inches 
of  the  ground  on  which  he  was  philosophizing. 
We  are  told,  accordingly,  that  when  his  pas- 
sions were  too  strongly  roused  to  allow  him 
to  remember  the  part  which  he  was  acting, 
he  entered  with  suflicient  readiness  into  his 
native  character   of   a   mere    human    being. 
Of  this,  one  ludicrous  instance  is  recorded, 
in  which  his  anger  against  his  cook  so  com- 
pletely got  the  better,  both  of  his  moral  and 
physical  philosophy,  that,  with  the  spit  in  his 
hand,  and  the  meat  on   it,  which  had  been 
roasting,  he  pursued  him  to  the  very  niiirket- 
place.     Many  stories  of  this  sort,  however, 
we    may  well    suppose   would    be   invented 
against  jjhilosophers  of  a  chuss  that  at  once 
challenged  the  opposition  of  the  whole  mob 
of  mankind,  and  afforded  sulijects  of  that  ob- 
vious and  easy  ridicule  which    the  mob   of 
mankind,    even   without   the   provocation   of 
such  a  challenge,  are  always  sufficiently  ready 
to  seize. 

Into  a  detail  of  the  sceptical  system  of 
Berkeley  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  any 
length  ;  since,  notwithstanding  the  general 
acuteness  which  its  truly  illustrious  author 
has  displayed  in  this,  and  in  all  his  works,  I 
cannot  but  consider  his  ideal  system  as  pre- 
senting a  very  imperfect  and  inaccurate  view, 
not  merely  of  the  real  phenomena  of  the  mind, 
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but  even  of  the  sceptical  argument  against  the 
existence  of  matter.  It  was  not  as  a  sceptic 
however  that  this  most  devout  and  amiable  of 
philosophers,  to  whom  Pope  scarcely  paid  a 
higher  compliment  than  was  strictly  due,  in 
ascribing  to  him  "  every  virtue  under  hea- 
ven,"*— it  was  not  as  a  sceptic  that  he  was 
desirous  of  being  ranked.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  no  doubt  that  his  system  seem- 
ed to  him  valuable,  chiefly  for  being,  as  he 
conceived,  an  antidote  to  scepticism,  and  that 
he  was  far  less  anxious  to  display  acuteness 
than  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  materialism, 
and  to  present,  as  he  thought,  an  additional 
argument  for  the  existence  of  a  divine  omni- 
present mind,  which  unquestionably  it  would 
have  afforded,  and  an  argiament,  too,  it  must 
be  o\\'ned,  completely  irresistible,  if  our  mere 
ideas  were  what  he  conceived  them  to  be. 
These  he  evidently  considered  not  as  states 
of  the  individual  mind,  but  as  separate  things 
existing  in  it,  and  capable  of  existing  in  other 
minds,  but  in  them  alone  ;  and  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  these  assumptions  that  his  sys- 
tem, if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  a  system 
of  scepticism,  is  chiefly  defective.  But  having, 
as  he  supposed,  these  ideas,  and  conceiving 
that  they  did  not  perish  when  they  ceased  to 
exist  in  his  mind,  since  the  same  ideas  re- 
curred at  intenals,  he  deduced,  from  the  ne- 
cessity which  there  seemed  for  some  omni- 
present mind,  in  which  they  might  exist 
during  the  intervals  of  recurrence,  the  neces- 
sary existence  of  the  Deity ;  and  if,  indeed, 
as  he  supposed,  ideas  be  something  diff'erent 
from  the  mind  itself,  recurring  only  at  inter- 
vals to  created  minds,  and  incapable  of  exist- 
ing but  in  mind,  the  demonstration  of  some 
infinite  omnipresent  mind,  in  which  they  ex- 
ist during  these  intervals  of  recurrence  to 
finite  minds,  must  be  allowed  to  be  perfect. 
The  precise  nature  of  the  argument,  and  its 
demonstrative  force,  if  the  hj^pothetical  cir- 
cumstances, which  Berkeley  himself  was  far 
from  considering  as  hj-pothetical,  be  admitted, 
have  not  been  suflSciently  regarded  by  philo- 
sophers, when  they  express  their  astonish- 
ment that  a  system,  which,  if  not  scepticism, 
is  at  least  so  much  akin  to  it,  or  so  favourable, 
at  least,  to  the  general  sceptical  spirit,  should 
yet  have  been  brought  forward,  as  its  truly 
pious  author  informs  us,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  combating  scepticism.  He  is  not,  in- 
deed, always  a  very  perspicuous  unfolder  of 
his  own  opinions  ;  but.  in  a  passage  of  his 
third  Dialogue,  the  series  of  propositions 
which  I  have  now  stated  as  constituting  his 
demonstration,  are  delivered  by  himself  with 
great  distinctness  and  brevity.  "  When  I 
deny,"  says  Philonous  to  Hylas,  "  when 
I  deny  sensible  things,  an  existence  out  of 
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the  mind,  I  do  not  mean  my  mind  in  parti- 
cular, but  all  minds.  Now,  it  is  plain  they 
have  an  existence  exterior  to  my  mind,  since 
1  find  them,  by  experience,  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  it.  There  is  therefore  some  other 
mind  wherein  they  exist  dimng  the  intervals 
between  the  times  of  my  perceiving  them  as 
likewise  they  did  before  my  birth,  and  would 
do  after  my  supposed  annihilation.  And,  as 
the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  all  other  finite 
created  spirits,  it  necessarily  follows  there  is 
an  Omnipresent  Eternal  Mind,  which  knows 
and  comprehends  all  things,  and  exhibits 
them  to  om-  view  in  such  a  manner,  and  ac- 
cording to  such  rules,  as  he  himself  hath  or- 
dained, and  are  by  us  all  termed  the  Laws  of 
Nature."* 

The  existence  of  ideas  as  separate  from  the 
mind,  and  the  permanent  existence  of  these, 
when  they  have  ceased  to  exist  in  the  mdi- 
vidual  mind,  are  e\idently  assumptions  as 
gratuitous  as  the  assumption  of  the  external 
existence  of  matter  itself  could  have  been ; 
or  rather,  the  permanent  and  independent 
ideas  are  truly  matter,  under  another  name  ; 
and  to  believe  that  these  foreign  independent 
substances,  which  pass  from  mind  to  mind, 
exist  in  the  mind,  is  not  to  intellectualize 
matter,  but  to  materialize  intellect.  A  mind 
containing,  or  capable  of  containing,  some- 
thing foreign  within  itself,  and  not  merely 
one  foreign  substance,  but  a  multitude  of 
foreign  substances,  at  the  same  moment,  is 
no  longer  that  simple  indivisible  existence, 
which  we  termed  spirit.  Any  of  the  ele- 
mentary atoms  of  matter  is,  indeed,  more 
tnily  spiritual ;  the  very  notion  of  recipiency 
of  any  kind  being  as  little  consistent  with  our 
notion  of  mind  as  the  notion  of  hardness  or 
squareness. 

The  whole  force  of  the  pious  demonstra- 
tion, therefore,  which  Berkeley  flattered  him- 
self with  having  urged  irresistibly,  is  com- 
pletely obviated,  by  the  simple  denial  that 
ideas  are  any  thing  more  than  the  mind  it- 
self affected  in  a  certain  manner ;  since,  in 
this  case,  our  ideas  exist  no  longer  than  our 
mind  is  aflfected,  in  that  particular  manner 
which  constitutes  each  particular  idea ;  and, 
to  say  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the  divine  mind, 
would  thus  be  to  say,  only,  that  our  mind  it- 
self exists  in  the  divine  mind.  There  is  not 
the  sensation  of  colour,  in  addition  to  the 
mind,  nor  the  sensation  of  fragrance  in  ad- 
dition to  the  mind  ;  but,  according  to  that 
juster  view  of  the  mental  phenomena,  which 
I  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  impress  on 
you,  the  sensation  of  coloiu-  is  the  mind  exist- 
ing in  a  certain  state,  and  the  sensation  of  fra- 
grance is  the  mind  existing  in  a  different  state. 

The  most  philosophic  scepticism,  as  to  the 
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existence  of  external  thinps,  is  unfjucstionably 
th;it  which  is  foiiiulcd  on  this  very  view  of 
the  jilicnomena  of  tlie  mind.  All  the  terms, 
wliich  we  use  to  express  our  knowledge,  sen- 
sations, perceptions,  ideas,  notions,  proposi- 
tions, judgments,  intuitions,  conclusions, — or 
whatever  other  terms  we  may  employ  to  ex- 
press particular  varieties  of  thought,  are  sig- 
nificant, it  may  be  said,  and  truly  said,  of  states 
or  aflections  of  the  mind,  and  of  nothing  more. 
M  hat  I  term  my  perception  of  the  cohmr,  or 
softness,  or  shape,  or  fragrance,  or  taste  of  a 
lieach,  is  a  certain  state  of  my  own  mind,  for 
my  mind  surely  can  be  conscious  only  of  its 
own  feelings  ;  or  rather,  as  the  consciousness 
of  present  feelings  is  a  redundancy  of  lan- 
guage, my  mind,  alfected  in  a  certain  manner, 
whether  it  be  with  what  is  termed  sensation 
or  knowledge,  or  belief,  can  still  be  nothing 
more  than  my  mind  itself  alTected  in  a  certain 
manner, — my  mind  itself  existing  in  a  certain 
state.  Against  this  argument,  I  confess  that 
I  know  no  mere  argument  which  can  be  ad- 
duced in  opposition, — any  more  than  I  know 
any  mere  argument  which  can  be  adduced 
against  the  strange  conclusions  that  are  most 
legitimately  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  and  various  other 
jjhysical  and  mathematical  api)lications  of  the 
notion  of  infinity.  In  no  one  of  these  cases, 
however,  do  we  feel  our  belief  shaken  ; — be- 
cause it  is  founded  either  on  associations  so 
early,  and  strong,  and  indissoluble,  as  those 
which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  trace, 
or,  if  not  in  those,  or  in  principles  of  direct 
intuition,  in  that  species  of  internal  revelation 
which  gives  to  reason  itself,  in  the  primary 
truths  on  which  every  argument  j)rocceds,  its 
divine  authority ;  and  we  only  smile  at  con- 
clusions, in  which  it  is  imjiossible  for  us  to 
find  a  single  logical  error,  but  which,  from 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  us  to  admit,  or  to  admit,  at 
least,  without  an  instant  dissent,  which  ren- 
ders our  momentary  logical  admission  as 
nugatoiy  as  if  the  direct  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world  had  been  established  by  the 
clearest  logical  demonstration. 

In  one  of  the  Anniversary  Orations  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  of  which  the  subject  is  the 
I)hilosophy  of  the  Asiatics,  he  informs  us  that 
a  system  of  idealism,  very  similar  to  that  of 
Berkeley,  is  to  be  found  in  the  metaphysics 
of  Ilindostan.  The  fundamental  tenet  of 
one  great  school  of  the  i)hilosophers  of  that 
ancient  land  of  philosojihy,  is  the  disbelief  of 
the  existence  of  matter — the  phenomena  of 
the  seeming  material  universe  being  conceived 
by  them  to  be  only  an  illusive  representation 
which  the  Deity  presents  to  the  mind,  (and 
which  they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Mnja.J 
— while  the  njiposite  species  of  scepticism  is 
to  be  fijiiiid  in  another  sect  of  the  philoso- 
I)hers  who  disbelieve  the  existence  of  mind, 
and  reduce  all   the  phenomena  of  thought  to 


material  organization.  The  same  subtlety  and 
refinement  of  scei)ticism,  which  have  led  to 
the  systems  of  materialism  and  idealism  in 
our  Western  World,  are  to  be  found,  we  are 
told,  in  the  corresponding  systems  of  the 
East.  * 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  struck  with  no  com- 
mon emotion  on  finding,  in  the  metaphysics 
of  that  distant  country,  systenis  of  opinions 
so  similar  to  our  own  ?  Is  it  that  the  notion 
of  the  immense  space  which  separates  us, 
unites  with  our  conception,  and  imjjresses 
us,  as  it  were,  with  the  omnipresence  of  our 
own  intellectual  nature, — when  we  recognize, 
on  scenes  so  remote,  and  in  circumstances  of 
society  so  different,  the  same  thoughts,  and 
doubts,  and  errors,  which  have  peri)lexed, 
and  occupied,  and  delighted  ourselves?  This 
recognition,  in  whatever  circumstances  it  may 
opcur,  gives  to  us  a  feeling  of  more  than 
kindred, — a  sort  of  identity  with  the  univer- 
sal nature  of  man,  in  all  its  times  and  places. 
The  belief  which  others  share  with  us  seems 
to  be  our  own  belief,  ^hich  has  passed  from 
each  to  each,  or  is  present  to  all,  like  those 
permanent  ideas  of  which  Berkeley  speaks, 
that  quit  one  intellect  to  exist  in  another. 
We  cannot  separate  the  thought  which  we 
remember  from  the  notion  of  the  mind  which 
we  remember  to  have  conceived  it ; — and  it 
seems  to  us,  therefore,  not  as  if  similar  doubts 
and  errors,  but  almost  as  if  the  very  doubts 
and  errors  of  our  own  mind,  and  its  ardour 
of  inquiry,  and  freqm'nt  disappointments,  and 
occasional,  but  rare  felicities  of  discovery,  had 
spread  and  renewed  themselves  in  a  remote 
existence.  It  is  this  recognition  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  which  gives  the  chief  interest  to 
scenes  that  have  been  occupied  with  the  pas- 
sions of  l)eings  like  ourselves.  The  moun- 
tains, which  the  Titans  were  fabled  to  have 
heaped  up  in  their  war  against  Jupiter,  must 
have  excited,  even  in  the  most  devout  be- 
lievers of  Grecian  mythology,  emotions  far 
less  ardent  and  immediate,  than  the  sight  of 
the  humbler  ciiU's,  at  which  the  small  Spartan 
host,  and  their  gallant  leader,  devoted  them- 
selves in  the  defensive  war  against  the  Persian 
invader.  The  races  of  men  may  perish,  but 
the  remembrance  of  them  still  lives  iniperish- 
alile,  and  seems  to  claim  kindred  \\itii  us,  as 
often  as  we  tread  the  same  soil,  or  merely 
think  of  those  who  have  trod  it. 

"  Tnm  lliy  Fight  oastward,  o'er  the  time-hiish'd  plain* 
Now  pnives  of  vatiish'd  enii)irc,  once  clcani'd  oVr 
From  llaim-s  on  hallow'd  altars,  hail'd  by  hymns 
Of  seers,  awakcners  of  the  worshipp'd  Sun  I 
Ask  silent  Tigris— Hid  Kuphrates  tell 
Where  is  the  Rrovp-crowii'd  llaal,  to  whose  stem  frown 
Bow'd  liaiiphty  Hahylon  ? — ChaMea,  famed 
For  star-taught  s.iges, — hard  Ihcnicia's  sons, 
Fierce,  fear-surmounting  curbers  of  the  deep. 


•  The  snbstance  of  this  reference  occurs  in  the 
Eleventh  Anniversary  Discourse. — /forks,  v.  i.  p.  165 
-  r,.  Ito  edit. 
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Who  stretch'd  a  floating  sceptre  o'er  the  seas. 
And  made  mankind  one  empire  ? — Where  is  now 
Kgl'pt's  wide-hom:iff'd  Isis  ?  where  the  Thors, 
That  shook  the  shakers  of  the  Roman  world  ?"t 

The  verj-  gods  of  all  these  countries  have 
perished,  but  the  mortals  who  bent  the  knee 
before  them  still  survive  them  in  the  immor- 
tality of  our  common  nature, — in  that  univer- 
siil  interest  which  gives  to  us  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual existence  in  scenes  and  times  the  most 
remote,  and  makes  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  others  as  it  were  a  part  of  our  own  being, 
— uniting  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu- 
ture, and  blending  man  with  man  wherever 
he  is  to  be  found. 


LECTURE  XXV. 

EXAMINATION'  OF  DR  REID's  StJPPOSED  CONFU- 
TATION OF  IDEALISM. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  brought  to  a 
conclusion  the  remarks  which  I  had  to  offer 
on  the  Sense  of  Touch,  and  particularly  on 
the  manner  in  which  I  supposed  the  mind  to 
acquire  its  knowledge  of  external  things. 

With  this  very  important  question  of  the 
existence  of  matter  the  name  of  Dr  Reid  is 
intimately  connected,  to  whom  the  highest 
praise  is  usually  given  for  his  supposed  con- 
futation of  all  scepticism  on  the  subject ;  as 
if  he  had  truly  established,  by  argument,  the 
existence  of  a  material  world.  And  yet,  I 
confess,  that,  with  all  my  respect  for  that  ex- 
cellent philosopher,  I  do  not  discover,  in  his 
reasonings  on  the  subject,  any  ground  for  the 
praise  which  has  been  given.  The  e%idence 
for  a  system  of  external  things, — at  least,  the 
sort  of  e\idence  for  which  he  contends, — was 
not  merely  the  same,  but  was  felt  also  to  be 
precisely  the  same,  before  he  wrote  as  after- 
wards. Nay,  I  may  add,  that  the  force  of 
the  evidence, — if  that  term  can  be  justly 
applied  to  this  species  of  belief, — was  admit- 
ted, in  its  fullest  extent,  by  the  very  sceptic 
against  whom  chiefly  his  arguments  were  di- 
rected. 

That  Dr  Reid  was  a  philosopher  of  no  com- 
mon rank,  every  one,  who  has  read  his  works 
with  attention,  and  with  candour,  must  admit. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that,  to  great  power 
of  patient  investigation,  in  whatever  inquiries 
he  undertook,  he  united  great  caution  in  dis- 
criminating the  objects  of  legitimate  inquiry, 
together  with  considerable  acuteness,  of  the 
same  sage  and  temperate  kind,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  such  inquiries  as  appeared  to  him 
legitimate.      And, — which  is  a  praise,  that, 


unfortunately  for  mankind,  and  still  more  un- 
fortunately for  the  individual,  does  not  always 
attend  mere  intellectual  renown, — it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  to  him  the  more  covetable  glory, 
that  his  efforts,  even  when  he  erred  specula- 
tively, had  always  in  view  those  great  inter- 
ests, to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  philosophy 
itself  is  but  a  secondary  consideration, — the 
primary  and  essential  interests  of  religion  and 
morality. 

These  praises  are  certainly  not  higher  than 
his  merits.  But,  at  the  same  time,  while,  by 
philosophers  in  one  part  of  the  island,  his 
merits  seem  to  have  been  unjustly  underva- 
lued, I  cannot  but  think,  also,  that,  in  his  own 
countrv,  there  has  been  an  equal,  or  rather  a 
far  greater  tendency  to  over-rate  them, — a 
tendency  arising  in  part  from  the  influence  of 
his  academic  situation  and  his  amiable  perso- 
nal character, — partly,  and  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, from  the  general  regard  for  the  moral 
and  religious  objects  which  he  uniformly  had 
in  view,  as  contrasted  with  the  consequences 
that  were  supposed  to  flow  from  some  of  the 
principles  of  the  philosopher  whose  opinions 
he  particularly  combated, — and  partly  also,  I 
may  add,  from  the  eloquence  of  his  illustrious 
Pupil,  and  Friend,  and  Biographer,  whose  un- 
j  derstanding,  so  httle  liable  to  be  biassed  by 
any  prejudices  but  those  of  Nirtue  and  aSfec- 
tionate  friendship,  has  yet,  perhaps,  been  in- 
fluenced in  some  degree  by  those  happy  and 
noble  prejudices  of  the  heart,  and  who,  by  the 
persuasive  charms  both  of  his  Lectures  and  of 
his  Writings,  could  not  fail  to  cast,  on  any 
system  of  opinions  which  he  might  adopt  and 
exhibit,  some  splendour  of  reflection  from  the 
brilliancy  of  his  owti  mind. 

The  genius  of  Dr  Reid  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  very  inventive,  nor  to  have 
possessed  much  of  that  refined  and  subtle 
acuteness,  which, — capable  as  it  is  of  being 
abused, — is  yet  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  metaphysical  analysis. 

It  is  chiefly  on  his  opinions,  in  relation  to 
the  subject  at  present  under  our  view,  that  his 
reputation  as  an  original  thinker  rests.  In- 
deed, it  is  on  these  that  he  is  inclined  himself 
to  rest  it.  Li  a  part  of  a  letter  to  Dr  Gre  ■ 
gory,  preserved  in  Mr  Stewart's  Memoir,  he 
considers  his  confutation  of  the  ideal  system 
of  perception  as  involving  almost  every  thing 
which  is  truly  his.  "  I  think  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  that  can  be  called  mine,"  he  says,  "in 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  which  does  not  follow 
with  ease  from  the  detection  of  this  preju- 
dice."* Yet  there  are  few  circumstances  con- 
nected «ith  the  fortime  of  modem  philosophy, 
that  appear  to  me  more  wonderful,  than  that  a 
mind,  like  Dr  Reid's,  so  learned  in  the  history 
of  metaphysical  science, — and  far  too  honour- 


•  Aaron  Hill's  Free  Thoughts  on  Faith,  220—227 


*   Account  of  the  Life,  Stc.  p.  xci.  prefixed  to  Reid's 
VVorki.    Kdin.  IbOS. 
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able  to  lay  claim  to  praise  to  which  he  did  not 
think  himself  fairly  entitled, — should  have 
uonceived,  that,  on  the  point  of  which  he 
speaks,  any  great  merit — at  least  any  merit  of 
orijrinality — was  justly  referulile  to  him  jjiu-- 
tieularly.  Indeed,  the  only  circumstance, 
which  appears  to  me  more  wonderful,  is  that 
the  claim  thus  made  by  him  should  have  been 
so  readily  and  generally  admitted. 

His  supposed  confutation  of  the  ideal  sys- 
tem is  resolvable  into  two  parts — first,  his  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  what  he  terms  "  the  com- 
mon theory"  of  ideas  or  images  of  things  in 
the  mind,  as  the  immediate  objects  of  thought 
— and  secondly,  the  evidence  which  the  sim- 
pler theory  of  perception  may  be  supi)osed  to 
yield,  of  the  reality  of  an  external  world.  The 
latter  of  these  inquiries  would,  in  order,  be 
more  appropriate  to  our  late  train  of  specula- 
tion ;  but  we  cannot  understand  it  fully,  with- 
out some  previous  attention  to  the  former. 

That  Dr  Reid  did  question  the  theory  of 
ideas  or  images,  as  separate  existences  in  the 
mind,  I  readily  admit ;  but  I  cannot  allow, 
that,  in  doing  this,  he  questioned  the  com- 
mon theory.  On  the  contrary,  I  conceive, 
that,  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  the  the- 
ory had  been  universally,  or  at  least  almost 
universally,  abandoned  ;  and  that,  though 
philosophers  might  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind, 
— as  we  continue  to  speak  of  them  at  this 
moment, — they  meant  them  to  denote  no- 
thing more  then,  than  we  use  them  to  de- 
note now.  The  phraseology  of  any  system 
of  opinions,  which  has  spread  widely,  and  for 
a  length  of  time,  does  not  perish  with  the 
system  itself.  It  is  transmitted  from  the 
system  which  expires,  to  the  system  which 
begins  to  reign, — very  nearly,  as  the  same 
crown  and  sceptre  pass,  through  a  long  suc- 
cession, from  monarch  to  monarch.  To  tear 
away  our  very  languiige,  as  well  as  our  belief, 
is  more  than  the  boldest  introducer  of  new 
doctrines  can  hope  to  be  permitted,  for  it 
would  be  to  force  our  ignorance  or  error  too 
glaringly  on  our  view.  He  finds  it  easier  to 
seduce  our  vanity,  by  leaving  us  something 
which  we  can  still  call  our  own,  and  which 
it  is  not  very  difficult  for  him  to  accommodate 
to  his  own  views  ;  so  that,  while  he  allows  us 
to  pronoimce  the  same  words,  with  the  same 
confidence,  we  are  sensible  only  of  what  we 
have  gained,  and  are  not  painfully  reminded 
of  what  we  have  been  forced  to  discard.  By 
this,  too,  he  has  the  advantage  of  adding,  in 
some  measure,  to  his  own  novelties  the  weight 
and  importance  of  ancient  authority ;  since 
the  feelings,  associated  with  the  name  as  for- 
merly used,  are  transferred,  secretly  and  im- 
perceptibly, with  the  name  itself.  There  is 
scarcely  a  term  in  popular  science  which  has 
not  gone  through  various  transmutations  of 
this  sort.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
the  phrase  image  in  the  mind,  which  was  no 


\  metaphor  as  used  by  the  Peripatetics,  should 
I  have  been  retained,  in  a  figurative  sense,  in 
nietajjhysical  discussions,  long  after  the  autho- 
I  rity  of  Aristotle  had  ceased,  and  when  one  who 
i  could  maintain,  with  a  square  caj)  on  his  head, 
I  "  a  thesis  on  the  universal  a  parte  rci,'  was 
no  longer,  as  Voltaire  says,  "  considered  as  a 
prodig}'."     At  the  time  of  Dr  Reid's  publi- 
cation, the  image  in  the  mind  was  as  truly  a 
mere  relic  of  an  obsolete  theory  of  perception, 
as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  were  relics 
of  that  obsolete  astronomy,  in  which  this  great 
luminary  was    supposed  to    make    his    daily 
iourney  round  the  atom  which  he  enlighten- 
ed. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, however,  with  respect  to  the  originality 
and  importance  of  Dr  Reid's  remarks  on  this 
subject,  some  previous  observations  will  be 
Hecessarj'. 

In  the  discussions,  which,  as  yet,  have  en- 
gaged our  attention,  you  may,  perhaps,  have 
remarked  that  I  have  made  little,  if  any,  use 
I  of  the  word  idea, — a  \vord  of  very  frequent 
I  occurrence,  in  the   speculations  of  philoso- 
phers, with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  per- 
1  ception,   and   the   intellectual  phenomena  in 
general.      1  have  avoided  it,  partly  on  account 
of  its  general  ambiguity,  but,  more  especially, 
I  with  a  view  to  the  question  at  present  before 
j  us,   that,   on   examining  it,  you  might  be  as 
free   as  possible   from  any   prejudice  arising 
from  our  former  apjjlications  of  the  term. 
I      The  term,  I  conceive,  though  convenient 
for  its  brief  expression  of  a  variety  of  pheno- 
i  niena,  which  might  otherwise  require  a  more 
'  ])araphrastic  exi)ression,  might  yet  be  omitted 
1  altogether,   in    the    metaphysical   vocabulary, 
without  any  great  inconvenience, — certainly 
without  inconvenience  equal  to   that  which 
arises  from  the  ambiguous  use  of  it,  with  dif- 
ferent senses,  by  dilTcrent  authors.   But,  what- 
ever ambiguity  it  may  have  had,  the  notion 
of  it,  as  an  image  in  the  mind  sejjarate  and 
distinct  from  the   mind   itself,  had   certainly 
been  given  up  long  before  Dr  Reid  had  pub- 
lished a  single  remark  on  the  subject.      In  its 
])rescnt  general   use,   it   is  apjjlied    to  many 
species  of  the  mental  [)henomena,  to  our  par- 
ticular sensations  or  perceptions,  simple  or 
complex,  to  the  remembrances  of  these,  either 
as   simple  or  complex,    and   to  the  various 
compositions  or  decompositions  of  these,  which 
result   from   certain  intellectual  processes  of 
the  mind  itself.    The  presence  of  certain  rays 
of  light,  for  example,  at  the  retina,  is  followed 
by  a  certain  affection  of  the  sensorial  organ, 
which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  certain 
afTection  of  the  sentient  mind.      This  ])articu- 
lar  affection,  which  is  more  strictly  and  de- 
!  finitely  termed  the  sensation  or  perception  of 
'  redness,  is  likewise  sometimes  termed,  when 
we  speak  more  in  reference  to  the  external 
light,  which  causes  the  sensation,  than  to  our- 
I  selves,  as  sentient  of  it,  an  idea  of  redness 
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and  when,  in  some  train  of  internal  thought, 
without  the  renewed  presence  of  the  rays,  a 
cert;iin  state  of  the  mind  arises,  dilTerent,  in- 
deed, from  the  former,  but  having  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  it,  we  term  this  state  the 
conception  or  remembrance  of  redness ;  or 
the  idea  of  redness  ;  or,  combining  this  parti- 
cular idea  with  others,  which  have  not  co-ex- 
isted with  it  as  a  sensation,  we  form,  what 
we  term  the  complex  idea,  of  a  red  tree,  or  a 
red  mountain,  or  some  other  of  those  shadowy 
forms,  over  which  Fanc)',  in  the  moment  of 
creating  them,  flings,  at  pleasure,  her  change- 
ful colouring.  An  idea,  however,  in  all  these 
applications  of  the  term,  whether  it  be  a  per- 
ception, a  remembrance,  or  one  of  those  com- 
plex or  abstract  varieties  of  conception,  is  still 
nothing  more  than  the  mind  affected  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
mind  existing  in  a  certain  state.  The  idea  is 
not  distinct  from  the  mind,  or  separable  from 
it,  in  any  sense,  but  is  truly  the  mind  itself, 
which,  in  its  very  belief  of  external  things,  is 
still  recognizing  one  of  the  many  forms  of  its 
own  existence. 

"  Qualis  Hamadr\-aiiuiTi ,  quondam,  si  forte  sororum 
Una  novos  peragrans  saltiis  et  devia  rura, 
(Atque  illam  in  viridi  siiadet  procumbere  ripa 
Fontis  piira  guies  et  opaci  frigoris  umbra) 
Dum  prona  in  latices  speculi  de  margine  pendct, 
Mirata  et  subitam  venienti  occurrere  Nympham  : 
Mox  eosdem  quos  ipsa  artus,  eadem  ora  gerentem 
Una  inferre  gradus,  una  suecedere  sylrae, 
Aspicit  a  ludens,  seseque  agnoscit  in  undis. 
Sic  sensu  interuo  rerum  simulacra  suarum 
Mens  ciet,  et  proprios  obseirat  conscia  vultus."* 

In  sensation,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
certain  series, — the  presence  of  the  external 
body,  whatever  this  may  be  in  itself,  inde- 
pendently of  our  perception, — the  organic  af- 
fection, whatever  it  may  be,  which  attends 
the  presence  of  this  body, — and  the  affection 
of  mind  that  is  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
organic  affection.  I  speak  only  of  one  organic 
affection  ;  because,  with  respect  to  the  mind, 
It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  there  be  one 
only,  or  a  series  of  these,  prior  to  the  new 
mental  state  induced.  It  is  enough,  that, 
whenever  the  immediate  sensorial  organ  has 
begun  to  exist  in  a  certain  state,  whether  the 
change  which  produces  this  state  be  single,  or 
second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  of  a  succession 
of  changes,  the  mind  is  instantly  affected  in  a 
certain  manner.  This  new  mental  state  in- 
duced is  sensation. 

But,  says  Dr  Reid,  the  sensation  is  accom- 
panied with  a  perception,  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  it ;  and  on  this  difference  of  sen- 
sation and  perception  is  founded  the  chief 
part  of  his  system.  The  distinction  thus 
made  by  him,  has  been  commonly,  though 
very  falsely,  considered  as  original ;  the  radi- 
cal difference  itself,  whether  accurate  or  in- 


accurate, and  the  minor  distinctions  founded 
upon  this,  being  laid  down  with  precision  in 
some  of  the  common  elementaiy  works  of 
logic,  of  a  much  earher  period. 

"  When  I  smell  a  rose,"  he  says,  "  there  is 
in  this  operation  both  sensation  and  percep- 
tion. The  agreeable  odour  I  feel,  considered 
by  itself,  without  relation  to  any  external  ob- 
ject, is  merely  a  sensation.  It  affects  the 
mind  in  a  certain  way ;  and  this  affection  of 
the  mind  may  be  conceived,  without  a  thought 
of  the  rose,  or  any  other  object.  This  sensa- 
tion can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be. 
Its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and 
when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no 
difference  between  the  sensation  and  the 
feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  before 
obsened,  that,  in  sensation,  there  is  no  object 
distinct  from  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it 
is  felt ;  and  this  holds  true  with  regard  to  all 
sensations. 

"  Let  us  next  attend  to  the  perception 
which  we  have  in  smelling  a  rose.  Percep- 
tion has  always  an  external  object ;  and  the 
object  of  my  perception,  in  this  case,  is  that 
quality  in  the  rose  which  I  discern  by  the 
sense  of  smell.  Observing  that  the  agreeable 
sensation  is  raised  when  the  rose  is  near,  and 
ceases  when  it  is  removed,  I  am  led,  by  my 
nature,  to  conclude  some  quality  to  be  in  the 
rose,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation. 
This  quality  in  the  rose  is  the  object  perceiv- 
ed ;  and  that  act  of  my  mind,  by  which  I  have 
the  conviction  and  belief  of  this  quahty,  is 
what  in  this  case  I  call  perception."* 

That  the  reference  to  an  extcnial  object  is, 
in  this  case,  something  more  than  the  mere 
sensation  itself,  is  very  evident  :  the  only 
question  is,  whether  it  be  necessary  to  as- 
cribe the  reference  to  a  peculiar  power  term- 
ed perception,  or  whether  it  be  not  rather  the 
result  of  a  common  and  more  general  principle 
of  the  mind. 

When  I  smell  a  rose,  that  is  to  say,  when 
certain  odorous  particles  act  on  my  organ  ot 
smell,  a  certiiin  state  of  mind  is  produced, 
which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  that  parti- 
cular fragrance ;  and  this  is  all  which  can 
justly  be  ascribed  to  the  mind  as  simply  sen- 
tient. But  the  mind  is  not  sensitive  merely, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  for  there  are 
many  states  of  it  which  do  not  depend  on 
the  immediate  presence  of  external  objects. 
Those  feelings,  of  any  kind,  which  have  be- 
fore existed,  together,  or  in  trains  of  succes- 
sion, arise  aftenvards,  as  it  were  spontaneous- 
ly, in  consequence  merely  of  the  existence  of 
some  other  part  of  the  train.  WTien  the 
fragrance  of  a  rose,  therefore,  has  been  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  the  sensations  of 
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>'ision  tliat  arise  when  a  rose  is  before  us,  or 
with  the  muscular  and  tactual  sensations  that 
arise  on  han(liin<;  it,  the  mere  fragrance,  of 
itself,  will  afterwariLs  suggest  these  sensa- 
tions ;  and  this  suggestion  is  all  which,  in  the 
case  of  smell,  instanced  by  Dr  Reid,  is  term- 
ed the  perception,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  sensation.  We  ascribe  the  fragrance 
to  the  unseen  external  rose,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  ascribe  smoke  and  ashes 
to  previous  combustion  ;  or,  from  a  portrait, 
or  a  pictured  landscape,  infer  the  existence  of 
some  artist  who  painted  it.  Yet,  in  inferring 
the  artist  from  the  picture,  it  is  surely  not  to 
any  mere  i)ower  of  sense  that  we  ascribe  the 
inference,  and  as  little  should  wc  trace,  to  any 
such  simple  power,  what  is  in  this  instance 
termed  ])erception.  The  pen^eption  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  memory,  combined  with  the  sim- 
ple sensation.  There  are  not,  in  ascribing  the 
smell  to  odorous  particles  of  a  rose,  as  its 
cause,  sensation,  perception,  and  association 
or  suggestion,  as  three  powers  or  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  mind.  But  there  are  sensation 
and  the  associate  suggestion ;  and,  when  these 
co-exist,  perception  exists,  because  percej)- 
tion  is  the  name  which  we  give  to  the  union 
of  the  former  two.  There  is,  indeed,  the  be- 
lief of  some  cause  of  the  sensation,  as  there  is 
a  belief  of  some  cause  of  every  feeling  of  the 
inind,  internal  as  well  as  external ;  but  the 
cause,  in  the  case  of  smell,  is  supposed  to  be 
external,  and  corporeal,  merely  because  the 
presence  of  an  external  rose  has  been  previ- 
ously learned  from  another  source,  and  is 
suggested  when  the  sensat'on  of  fragrance 
recurs,  in  intimate  association. 

In  the  case  of  taste,  to  proceed  to  our  other 
senses, — the  perception,  as  it  is  termed  by  Dr 
Reid,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind — a  mere 
reference  of  association.  We  have  previously 
learned,  from  othersources,  to  believe  in  things 
without,  and  these,  as  sapid  bodies  acting  on 
our  tongue,  are  suggested  by  the  mere  sensa- 
tion, which,  but  for  the  means  of  this  sugges- 
tion, would  have,  been  a  sensation  alone,  of 
wliich  the  cause  would  have  been  as  little  con- 
ceived to  be  corporeal  as  the  causes  of  any  of 
the  internal  affections  of  the  mind.  The  me- 
lody of  a  flute,  if  we  had  had  no  sense  but  that 
of  hearing — the  redness  of  a  rose,  if  we  had  no 
sense  but  that  of  vision,  would  as  little,  as  the 
sensation  of  smell  when  considered  as  a  tran- 
sient state  of  the  mind,  have  involved,  or  given 
occasion  to,  the  notion  of  corporeal  substance. 
We  refer  the  melody  to  the  external  flute,  and 
redness  to  the  external  rose,  because  we  have 
previously  acquired  the  notions  of  extension 
and  resist<ince — of  a  flute  and  of  a  rose  as  ex- 
ternal substances — and  this  reference  of  mere 
suggestion  is  all,  which,  in  these  cases,  dis- 
tinguishes the  perception  from  the  sensation. 
Without  the  suggestions  of  memory,  in  short, 
we  could  not  in  these  cases  have  had,  in  Dr 
Ueid's  sense  of  the  term,  any  perceptions  what- 


ever, to  distinguish  the  causes  of  our  sensa- 
tions as  external,  more  than  the  causes  of  any 
of  our  other  feelings.  The  great  source  of 
perception,  then,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  un- 
derstands the  term,  is  that  by  which  we  pri- 
marily form  the  complex  notion  of  extension 
and  resistance — that  which  has  parts,  and  that 
which  resists  our  attempt  to  grasp  it — since 
all  the  other  perceptions,  of  which  he  speaks, 
in  contradistinction  from  mere  sensations,  are 
only  these  comjjlex  notions,  suggested  by  the 
particular  sensations,  and  combined  with  them 
in  consequence  of  former  association,  and  the 
general  reference  to  a  cause  of  some  sort, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  attend  our  feelings 
of  every  kind,  internal  as  well  as  external, 
when  considered  as  changes  or  new  phenome- 
na. It  is  not,  however,  from  any  peculiar 
])ower,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
])ercei)tion,  that  this  comi)lcx  notion  of  cxteu - 
fled  resistance  appears  to  me  to  arise,  but  from 
the  union  of  our  notion  of  extension,  acquired 
by  the  mere  remembrance  of  various  progres- 
sive series  of  feelings,  with  the  notion  of  re- 
sistance, when  an  accustomed  series  of  mus- 
cular feelings  without  any  change  of  circum- 
stances, in  the  mind  itself,  is  interrupted  by 
that  peculiar  and  very  different  muscular  feel- 
ing which  arises  from  impeded  effort.  Per- 
ception, in  short,  in  all  our  senses,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  association  of  this  complex  no- 
tion with  our  other  sensations — the  notion  of 
something  extended  and  resisting,  suggested 
by  these  sensations,  when  the  sensations  them- 
selves have  previously  arisen  ;  and  suggested 
in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  princi- 
l)le,  as  any  other  associate  feeling  suggests  any 
other  associate  feeling. 

It  is  very  evident  that  perception,  in  Dr 
Reid's  sense,  is  not  the  mere  reference  to  a 
cause  of  some  sort,  for  it  would  then  be  as 
com|)reh('nsive  as  all  the  feelings  or  changes 
of  the  mind, — our  hope,  fear,  anger,  pity, — 
which  we  ascribe  to  some  cause  or  antece- 
dent, as  much  as  our  tastes  and  smells ;  it  is 
the  reference  of  certain  feelings  to  a  corporeal 
cause,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  cause  extended  and 
resisting.  If,  for  example,  without  any  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  external  things,  on  the  first 
sensation  of  iragrance,  or  sweetness,  or  sound, 
or  colour,  we  could  be  su])posed  to  be  ca])a- 
ble  of  believing  that  there  was  some  cause  of 
this  new  state  of  our  being,  this  would  not  be 
perception  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  that 
term  ;  and  yet,  but  for  our  organ  of  touch,  or 
at  least  but  for  feelings  which  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  th^it  organ,  it  would  be  manifest- 
ly imjjossible  for  us  to  make  more  than  this 
vague  and  general  inference.  When  a  rose 
is  present,  we  find,  and  have  uniformly  found, 
that  a  certain  sensation  of  fragrance  arises, 
which  ceases  when  the  rose  is  removed.  The 
influence  of  association,  therefore,  operates  in 
this  as  in  every  other  case  of  ordinary  co-ex- 
istence.    We  do  not  merely  suppose  that  the 
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sensation  has  some  cause,  as  we  believe  that 
our  joys  and  sorrows  have  a  cause,  but  we  as- 
cribe the  fragrance  to  the  external  substance, 
the  presence  of  which  we  have  found  to  be 
so  essential  to  the  production  of  it.  Percep- 
tion, in  every  case,  as  1  have  said,  in  which  it 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  prior  sensa- 
tion, is  a  reference  of  this  prior  sensation  to  a 
material  cause  ; — and  this  complex  notion  of 
a  material  cause, — that  is  to  say,  of  something 
extended  and  resisting, — mere  smell,  mere 
taste,  mere  hearing,  mere  vision,  never  could 
have  afforded.  I  have  already  explained  how 
this  notion  of  matter,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is 
produced,  or  may  be  imagined  to  be  produ- 
ced. A  train  of  muscular  feelings  has  been 
frequently  repeated,  so  that  the  series  has 
become  familiar  to  the  infant,  constitutmg  in 
its  remembrance  the  notion  of  a  certain  pro- 
gressive length When  all  the  kno\\Ti  ante- 
cedent circumstances  have  been  the  same,  the 
well-known  series  is  suddenly  broken,  so  as 
to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  infant  the  notion 
of  a  cause  which  is  not  in  itself; — this  cause, 
which  is  something  foreign  to  itself,  is  that 
which  excites  the  particular  muscular  feeling 
of  resistance, — and  it  is  combined  with  the 
notion  of  a  certain  length,  because  it  uniform- 
ly supplies  the  place  of  what  has  been  felt  as 
a  certain  length,  so  as  at  last,  by  the  operation 
of  the  common  laws  of  association,  to  become 
truly  representative  of  it,  or  rather  to  involve 
it  in  one  complex  feeling,  in  the  same  manner 
as  colour,  in  vision,  seems  to  involve  whole 
miles  of  distance.  Such  is  all  that  seems  to 
me  to  constitute  what  Dr  Reid  would  term 
perception,  even  with  respect  to  the  feelings 
commonly  termed  tactual ; — and  in  all  the 
other  classes  of  sensations  it  is  obviously  no- 
thing more  than  the  suggestion  of  these  as- 
sociate feelings,  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
feelings,  in  our  trains  of  thought  and  emo- 
tions, are  suggested  by  those  conceptions  or 
other  feelings  which  have  frequently  accom- 
panied them. — It  is  sufficient  to  think  of  a 
mind,  possessing  all  the  other  susceptibilities 
of  sensation,  but  those  which  give  us  the 
perceptions  commonly  ascribed  to  touch,  to 
be  sensible  how  truly  what  we  term  percep- 
tion in  the  other  senses,  is  the  mere  sugges- 
tion of  these.  If  we  were  capable  only  of 
smelling, — or  had  no  other  sensations  than 
those  of  mere  taste,  mere  sound,  mere  colour, 
— what  perception  could  we  have  had  of  a 
material  cause  of  these  sensations  ? — and  if  it 
be  to  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  object  of 
another  sense  that  we  owe  what  is  termed 
perception  in  all  these  sensations, — in  what 
circumstance  does  the  reference  of  these  to  a 
resisting  and  extended  substance  differ  from 
any  other  of  the  common  references  which 
the  principle  of  association  enables  us  to 
make? 

"  Sensation,"  says  Dr  Reid,  "  can  be  no- 
thing else  than  it  's  felt  to  be.      Its  very 


essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and  when  it 
is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  sensation  and  the  feeling  of  it ; 
they  are  one  and  the  same  thing."*  But 
this  is  surely  equally  true,  of  what  he  terms 
perception,  which,  as  a  state  of  mind,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count of  it,  as  different  from  the  object  per- 
ceived as  the  sensation  is.  We  may  say  of 
the  mental  state  of  perception  too,  in  his  own 
language,  as  indeed  we  must  say  of  all  our 
states  of  mind,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  it 
can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its 
very  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and 
when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is 
no  difference  between  the  perception  and 
the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  sensation,  indeed,  which  is  men- 
tal, is  different  from  the  object  exciting  it, 
which  we  term  material ;  but  so  also  is  the 
state  of  mind  which  constitutes  perception ; 
for  Dr  Reid  was  surely  too  zealous  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  systems,  which  ascribe  every  thing 
to  mind  alone,  or  to  matter  alone,  to  consider 
the  perception  as  itself  the  object  perceived. 
That  in  sensation,  as  contradistinguished  from 
perception,  there  is  no  reference  made  to  an 
external  object,  is  true  ;  because,  when  the 
reference  is  made,  we  then  use  the  new  term 
of  perception ;  but  that  in  sensation  there  is 
no  object  distinct  from  that  act  of  the  mind 
by  which  it  is  felt, — no  object  independent 
of  the  mental  feeling,  is  surely  a  very  strange 
opinion  of  this  philosopher ;  since  what  he 
terms  perception,  is  nothing  but  the  reference 
of  this  very  sensation  to  its  external  object. 
The  sensation  itself  he  certainly  supposes  to 
depend  on  the  presence  of  an  external  object, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  understood  in  the  case 
of  perception,  when  we  speak  of  its  objects, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  those  external  causes 
to  which  we  refer  our  sensations  ;  for  the 
material  object  itself  he  surely  could  not  con- 
sider as  forming  a  part  of  the  perception, 
which  is  a  state  of  the  mind  alone.  To  be 
the  object  of  perception,  is  nothing  more  than 
to  be  the  foreign  cause  or  occasion,  on  which 
this  state  of  the  mind  directly  or  indirectly 
arises  ;  and  an  object,  in  this  only  intelligible 
sense,  as  an  occasion,  or  cause  of  a  certain 
subsequent  effect,  must,  on  his  own  princi- 
ples, be  equally  allowed  to  sensation.  Though 
he  does  not  inform  us  what  he  means  by  the 
term  object,  as  peculiarly  applied  to  percep- 
tion,— (and,  indeed,  if  he  had  explained  it,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  a  gi-eat  part  of  his  sys- 
tem, which  is  founded  on  the  confusion  of 
this  single  word,  as  something  different  from 
a  mere  external  cause  of  an  internal  feeling, 
must  have  fallen  to  the  ground,) — he  yet  tells 
us,  very  explicitly,  that  to  be  the  object  of 
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perception,  is  something  more  lliaii  to  be 
the  external  oceasion  on  which  that  state  of 
the  mind  arises  whieii  he  terms  iiercejjtion  ; 
for,  in  arguing  agiiiiist  the  opinion  of  a  jtliilo- 
sopher,  who  contends  for  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain images  or  traces  in  the  brain,  and  yet 
says,  "  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  the  ima- 
ges or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as 
if  there  were  eyes  in  the  brain  ;  these  traces 
are  only  occasions,  on  which,  by  the  laws  of 
the  union  of  soul  and  body,  ideas  are  excited 
in  the  mind  ;  ami,  therefore,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  an  exact  resemblance 
between  the  traces  and  the  things  represent- 
ed by  them,  any  more  than  that  words  or 
signs  should  be  exactly  like  the  things  signi- 
fied by  them  :"* — He  adds,  "  These  two 
opinions,  1  think,  cannot  be  reconciled.  For, 
if  the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  are  per- 
ceived, they  must  be  the  objects  of  perception, 
and  not  the  occasions  of  it  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  only  the  occasions  of 
our  perceiving,  they  are  not  perceived  at 
all. "I — Did  Dr  Reid,  then,  suppose  that  the 
feeling,  whatever  it  may  be.  which  consti- 
tutes perception  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  or,  in 
short,  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  per- 
cej)tion,  is  not  strictly  and  exclusively  men- 
tal, as  much  as  all  of  which  we  are  conscious 
in  remembrance,  or  in  love,  or  hate; — or  did 
he  wish  us  to  believe  that  matter  itself,  in  any 
of  its  forms,  is,  or  can  be,  a  piu-t  of  the  phe- 
nomena or  states  of  the  mind — a  part,  there- 
fore, of  that  mental  state  or  feeling  which  we 
term  a  perception  ?  Our  sensations,  like  our 
remembrances  or  emotions,  we  refer  to  some 
cause  or  antecedent.  The  diiference  is,  that 
in  the  one  case  we  consider  the  feeling  as 
having  for  its  cause  some  previous  feeling  or 
state  of  the  mind  itself;  in  the  other  case 
we  consider  it  as  having  for  its  cause  some- 
thing which  is  external  to  ourselves,  and  in- 
dependent of  our  transient  feelings, — some- 
thing which,  in  consequence  of  former  feel- 
ings suggested  at  the  moment,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us   not  to  regard  as  extended  and 

resisting But  still  what  we  thus  regard  as 

extended  and  resisting  is  known  to  us  only 
by  the  feelings  wiiich  it  occasions  in  our  mind. 
What  matter,  in  its  relation  to  the  i)enMi)ient 
mind,  can  be,  but  the  cause  or  occasion,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  of  that  class  of  feelings  which 
I  term  sensations  or  perceptions,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  me  to  conceive. 

The  perci])ient  mind,  in  no  one  of  its  af- 
fections, can  be  said  to  be  the  mass  of  mat- 
ter which  it  perceives,  unless  the  separate 
existence,  either  of  matter  or  of  mind,  be 
abandoned  by  us,  the  existence  of  either  of 
whvrh,  Dr  ll(!id  would  have  been  the  last 
of  philosojjhers  to  yield.     He  acknowledges 


*  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essav  H.  c.  8. 
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that  our  perceptions  are  consofiuent  on  the 
))resence  of  external  bodies,  not  from  any  ne- 
cessary connexion  subsisting  between  them, 
but  merely  from  the  arrangement  which  the 
Deity,  in  his  wisdom,  has  chosen  to  make  of 
their  mutual  phenomena  ;  which  is  surely  to 
s<iy,  that  tlie  Dtity  has  rendered  the  presence 
of  the  external  object  the  occasion  of  that 
alfection  of  the  mind  which  is  termed  percep- 
tion ;  or,  if  it  be  not  to  say  this,  it  is  to  say 
nothing.  Whatever  state  of  mind  perception 
may  be  ;  whether  a  primary  result  of  a  jiecu- 
liar  power,  or  a  mere  secondary  reference  of 
association  that  follows  the  particular  sen- 
sation, of  which  the  reference  is  made,  it  is 
itself,  in  either  view  of  it,  but  a  state  of  the 
mind  ;  and  to  be  the  external  occasion  or  an- 
tecedent of  this  state  of  mind,  since  it  is  to 
produce,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  which  con- 
stitutes perception,  is  surely,  therefore,  to  be 
perceived,  or  there  must  be  something  in  the 
mere  word  perceived,  different  from  the  phy- 
sical reality  which  it  expresses. 

The  confusion  of  Dr  Reid's  notions  on  this 
subject  seems  to  have  iirisen  from  a  cause 
which  has  been  the  chief  source  of  the  ge- 
neral confusion  that  prevails  in  intellectual 
science  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  principally  with 
the  view  of  exhibiting  this  confusion,  and  its 
source,  to  you  strongly,  that  I  have  dwelt  so 
long  on  a  criticism,  which,  to  those  among 
you  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  exten- 
sive and  important  a])plications  that  have 
been  made  of  this  doctrine,  may,  perhaps, 
have  appeared  of  very  little  interest.  Dr 
Reid,  it  is  evident,  was  not  sufficiently  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind, — its  perceptions,  as  well  as  its  re- 
membrances, judgments,  passions,  and  all  its 
other  affections,  whatever  these  may  be, — in 
the  light  in  which  I  have  represented  them  to 
you,  merely  as  the  mind  affected,  in  a  certain 
manner,  according  to  certain  regular  laws  of 
succession,  but  as  something  more  mysterious 
than  the  subject  of  this  sequence  of  feelings ; 
for,  but  for  this  notion  of  something  more 
mysterious,  the  object  of  perception,  and  the 
external  occasion  of  that  state  of  mind  which 
we  term  perception,  must  have  conveyed  pre- 
cisely the  same  notion.  To  have  a  cle:ir  view 
of  the  ])henomena  of  the  mind,  as  mere  affec- 
tions or  states  of  it,  existing  successively,  and 
in  a  certain  series,  which  we  are  able,  there- 
fore, to  ])redict,  in  consequence  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  past,  is,  I  conceive,  to  have  made 
the  most  important  acquisition  which  the  in- 
tellectual intjuirer  can  make.  To  say,  mere- 
ly, that  it  is  to  have  learned  to  distinguish 
that  which  may  be  known  from  that  w  hich 
never  can  be  known,  and  which  it  therefore 
would  be  an  idle  waste  of  labour  to  attempt 
to  discover, — would  be  to  say  far  too  little. 
It  is  to  see  the  mind,  in  a  great  measure,  iis 
it  is  in  nature,  divested  of  every  thing  foreign, 
passing  instantly  from  thought  to  thought. 
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from  sensation  to  sensation,  in  almost  endless  '  rot  have  known  the  existence  of  extended  re- 
variety  of  states,  and  diftering  as  completely  si^ting;  substances,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
from  that  cumbrous  representation  of  it  which  have  referred  the  pleasant  or  painful  sensa- 
philosopliers  are  fond  of  representing  to  us,  as  ,  tions  of  those  classes  to  such  external  causes, 
the  planets,  revolving  freely  in  the  immense  !  more  than  we  refer  directly,  to  an  externa! 
space  of  our  solar  system,  differ  from  those  i  cause,  any  painful  or  pleasing  emotion,  or 
mimic  orbs  which,  without  any  princijjle  of '  other  internal  afteclion  of  the  mind.  In  all 
motion  in  themselves,  arc,  as  it  were,  dragged  !  but  one  class  of  our  sensations,  then,  it  is 
along,  in  the  complex  mechanism  of  our  or-  [  evident  that  what  Dr  Keid  calls  perception, 

as  the  operation  of  a  peculiar  mental  faculty, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  suggestion  of  memory 
or  association,  which  diflers  in  no  respect 
from  other  suggestions,  arising  from  other  co- 


teries. 


In  objecting,  however,  to  Dr  Reid's  notion 
of  perception,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  erase 
the  word  from  our  metaphysical  vocabulary. 

On  the  contrary,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  very  |  existences  or  successions  of  feelings,  equally 
convenient  one,  if  the  meaning  attached  to  it  \  unifonn  or  frequent.      It  is  only  in  a  single 


be  sufficiently  explained  by  an  analysis  of  the 
complex  state  of  mind  which  it  denotes,  and 
the  use  of  it  confined  rigidly  to  cases  in  which 
It  has  this  meaning.  Sensation  may  exist, 
without  any  reference  to  an  external  cause, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  may  look  at  a  pic- 


class  of  sensations,  therefore, — that  which 
Dr  Reid  ascribes  to  touch, — that  perception, 
which  he  regards  as  a  peculiar  faculty,  ex- 
tentling  to  all  our  sensations,  can  be  said  to 
have  any  primaiy  operation,  even  though  we 
should  agree  with  him  in  supposing  that  our 


ture,  without  thinking  of  the  painter ;  or  read    belief  of  extended  resistance  is  not  reducible. 


a  poem,  without  thinking  of  the  poet, — or  it 
may  exist  with  reference  to  an  external  cause ; 
and  it  is  convenient,  therefore,  to  confine  the 
term  sensation  to  the  former  of  these  cases, 
and  perception  to  the  latter.  But,  then,  it 
must  be  understood,  that  the  perception  is 
nothing  but  the  suggestion  of  ideas  associated 
with  the  simple  sensation,  as  it  originally 
took  place, — or  is  only  another  name  for  the 
original  simple  sensation  itself,  in  the  cases, 
if  any  such  there  be.  in  which  sensation  in- 
volves, immediately  in  itself,  the  belief  of 
some  existence  external  to  the  sentient  mind, 
— or  is  only  a  mere  inference,  like  all  our 
other  inferences,  if  it  arise,  in  the  manner  in 


by  analysis,  to  any  more  general  princijjles. 
If,  however,  my  analysis  of  the  complex  no- 
tion of  matter  be  just,  perception,  in  its  re- 
lation to  our  original  sensations  of  touch,  as 
much  as  in  relation  to  the  immediate  feelings 
which  we  derive  from  smell,  taste,  sight,  and 
hearing,  is  only  one  of  the  many  operations  of 
the  suggesting  or  associating  principle.  But, 
even  on  his  own  princijjles,  1  repeat,  it  must 
be  confined  to  the  single  class  of  feelings, 
which  he  considers  as  tactual,  and  is  not  an 
original  principle,  co-extensive  with  all  the 
original  varieties  of  sensation.  Even  in  the 
single  class,  to  which  it  is  thus,  on  his  own 
principles,  to  be  confined,  it  is  not  so  much 


which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you  j  what  he  would  term  a  faculty,  as  an  intuitive 


belief,  by  which  we  ai'e  led  irresistibly,  on  the 
existence  of  certain  sensations,  to  ascribe  these 
to  causes  that  are  external  and  corporeal ;  or 
if  we  give  the  name  of  faculty  to  this  peculiar 
form  of  intuition,  we  should  give  it  equally  to 
all  our  intuitions,  and  rank,  among  our  facul- 
ties, the  belief  of  the  continued  order  of  Na- 
ture, or  the  belief  of  our  own  identity,  as 
much  as  our  belief  of  external  things,  if  our 
senses  themselves  are  unable  to  give  us  any 
information  of  them. 


how  the  notions  of  extension  and  resistance 
in  an  external  cause  of  our  feelings  might 
arise,  and  be  afterwards  suggested  in  associ- 
ation with  other  feelings  that  had  frequently 
accompanied  it. 

To  give  a  brief  summaiy,  however,  of  the 
argument  which  I  have  urged ; — in  that  state 
of  acquired  knowledge,  long  after  the  first 
elementary  feelings  of  infancy,  in  which  modi- 
fied state  alone  the  phenomena  of  the  mind 
can  oecome  to  us  objects  of  reflective  analysis, 
certain  feelings  ai-e  referred  by  us  to  an  exter- 
riul  material  cause.  The  feelings  themselves, 
as  primarily  excited,  are  termed  sensations, 
and,  when  followed  by  the  reference  to  an  ex- 
ternal cause,  receive  the  name  of  perceptions ; 
which  marks  nothing  more  in  addition  to  the 
primary  sensations,  than  this  very  reference. 
But  what  is  the  reference  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  new  name  is  given  ?  It 
is  the  suggestion  of  some  extended  resisting  My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  chiefly 
object,  the  presence  of  which  had  before  been  employed  in  considering  the  nature  of  that 
found  to  be  attended  uith  that  particular  sen-  '  complex  process  which  takes  place  in  the 
sation  which  is  now  again  referred  to  it.  If  \  mind,  when  we  ascribe  the  various  classes 
we  had  had  no  sense  but  that  of  smell ;  no  j  oi  our  sensations  to  their  various  external 
sense  but  that  of  taste ;  no  sense  but  that  of  !  objects, — to  the  analysis  of  which  jirocess  we 
sound ;  no  sense  but  that  of  sight ;  we  could  i  were  led,  by  the  importance  w  hich  Dr  Reiil 
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lias  iittiicliod  to  the  distinction  of  sensation 
and  ])ercei)tion  j — ii  sensation,  as  understood 
\iy  liini,  lieing  the  sinij)le  feeling  that  imme- 
diately follows  the  action  of  an  external  body 
on  any  of  our  orpins  of  sense,  considered 
merely  as  a  feeling  of  the  mind  ;  the  corres- 
ponding i)erce|)tioii  heing  the  reference  of  this 
feeling  to  the  external  body  iis  its  cause. 

The  distinction  I  allowed  to  be  a  conveni- 
ent one,  if  the  nature  of  the  complex  process 
which  it  expresses  be  rightly  understood. 
I'he  only  questicn  that  seemed,  philosophi- 
cally, of  importance,  with  resj)ect  to  it,  was, 
whether  the  perception  in  this  sense, — the 
reference  of  the  sensation  to  its  external  cor- 
poreal cause, — implies,  as  Dr  Reid  contends, 
a  jiecnliar  mental  power,  co-extensive  with 
sensation,  to  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
name  in  the  catalogue  of  our  faculties,  or  be 
not  merely  one  of  the  results  of  a  more  gene- 
ral power,  %\hich  is  afterwards  to  be  consi- 
dered by  us, — the  power  of  association, — by 
which  one  feeling  suggests,  or  induces,  other 
feelings  that  have  formerly  co-existed  with  it. 

It  would  be  needless  to  recapitulate  the 
argument  minutely,  in  its  relation  to  all  the 
senses.  That  of  smell,  which  Dr  Reid  has 
himself  chosen  as  an  example,  will  be  suHi- 
cient  for  our  retrospect. 

Certain  particles  of  odorous  matter  act  on 
my  nostrils, — a  peculiar  sensation  of  fragrance 
arises, — I  refer  this  sensation  to  a  rose.  This 
reference,  which  is  unquestionably  something 
superadded  to  the  original  sensation  itself,  is 
what  Dr  Reid  terms  the  perception  of  the  fra- 
grant body.  But  what  is  the  reference  itself, 
and  to  what  source  is  it  to  be  ascribed  ?  That 
we  should  have  supposed  our  sensations  to 
have  had  a  cause  of  some  sort,  as  we  suppose 
a  cause  of  all  our  feelings  internal  as  well  as 
external,  may  indeed  be  admitted.  But  if  I 
had  had  no  other  sense  than  that  of  smell, — 
if  I  had  never  seen  a  rose, — or,  rather,  since 
the  knowledge,  which  vision  affords,  is  chiefly 
of  a  secondary  kind,  if  I  had  no  mode  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  com])Ound  of  ex- 
tension and  resistance,  which  the  mere  sen- 
sations of  smell,  it  is  evident,  arc  incapable  of 
affording, — could  I  have  made  this  reference 
of  my  sensation  to  a  quality  of  a  fragrant 
body  ?  Could  I,  in  short,  have  had  more  than 
the  mere  sensation  itself,  with  that  general  be- 
lief of  a  cause  of  some  sort,  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  our  sensations,  but  is  common  to 
them  with  all  our  other  feelings  ? 

By  mere  smell,  as  it  appears  to  me,  I  could 
not  have  become  acquainted  with  the  exist- 
ence of  corj)oreal  substances, — in  the  sense  in 
which  we  now  underst;ind  the  term  corporeal, 
— nor,  consequently,  with  the  qualities  of  cor- 
poresJ  substances  ;  and,  if  so,  how  could  I 
have  had  that  perception  of  which  Dr  Reid 
speaks, — that  reference  to  a  fragrant  body, 
of  which,  iLS  a  body,  I  was  before  in  abso- 
lute ignorance  ?    I  should,  indeed,  have  as- 


cribed the  sensation  to  some  cause  or  antece- 
dent, like  every  other  feeling ;  but  1  could  as 
little  have  iisenbed  it  to  a  bodily  cause,  as  any 
feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow.  I  refer  it  now  to  a 
1  ose ;  because,  being  endowed  with  other 
sensitive  capacities,  I  have  previously  learned, 
from  another  source,  the  existence  of  causes 
without,  extended  and  resisting, — because  I 
have  previously  touched  or  seen  a  rose,  when 
the  sensation  of  fragrance  co-existed  with  my 
visual  or  tactual  sensation  ;  and  all  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  perception  from  the  mere  sen- 
sation, is  this  suggestioii  of  former  experience, 
which  reminds  me  now  of  other  feelings,  with 
the  continuance  or  cessation  of  which,  in  in- 
numerable former  instances,  the  fragrance  it- 
self also  continued  or  ceased.  The  percep- 
tion, in  short,  in  smell,  taste,  hearing,  is  a 
sensation  suggesting,  by  association,  the  no- 
tion of  some  extended  and  resisting  substance, 
fragrant,  sapid,  vibratory, — a  notion  which 
smell  alone,  taste  alone,  hearing  alone,  never 
could  have  afforded ;  but  w  liich,  when  once 
received  from  any  other  source,  may  be  sug- 
gested by  these  as  readily  as  any  other  asso- 
ciate feeling  that  has  frequently  co-existed 
with  them.  To  the  simple  jnimary  sensa- 
tions of  \-ision  the  same  remark  may  be  ap- 
plied. A  mere  sensation  of  colour  could  not 
have  made  me  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  bodies  that  would  resist  my  elTort  to  grasp 

I  them.  It  is  only  in  one  sense,  therefore, — 
that  which  affords  us  the  knowledge  of  resist- 
ance,— that  any  thing  like  original  perception 
can  be  found,  and  even  in  this,  the  process  of 
perception,  as  I  formerly  exj)lained  to  you, 
implies  no  peculiar  power,  but  only  common 
sensations,  with  associations  and  inferences  of 
precisely  the  same  kind  as  those  which  ai"e 

!  continually  talking  place  in  all  our  reasonings 
and  trains  of  thought. 

Extension  and  resistance,  I  need  scarcely 
repeat,  are  the  complex  elements  of  what  we 
term  matter ;  aii<l  nothing  is  matter  to  our 
conception,  or  a  body,  to  use  the  sinqjler  sy- 
nonymous term,  which  does  not  involve  these 
elements.  If  we  had  no  other  sense  than  that 
of  smell,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  refer- 
red the  sensations  to  any  fragrant  body,  what, 
in  Dr  Reid's  meaning  of  this  term,  would  the 
siqiposed  power  of  perception,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  ?  What  would  it  have 
been,  in  like  manner,  if  we  had  had  only  the 
sense  of  taste  in  sweetness  and  bitterness, — 
or  of  hearing  in  melody, — or  of  vision  in  co- 
lour,— without  the  capacity  of  kiunviiig  light 
as  a  material  substance,  or  the  bodies  that  vi- 
brated, or  the  bodies  of  another  kind  that  were 
sweet  or  bitter  ?  It  is  only  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  or,  at  least,  by  that  class  of  perceptions 
which  Dr  Reid  ascribes  to  touch, — and  which 
therefore,  though  traced  by  us,  in  part,  to  an- 
other source,  I,  for  brevity  s  sake,  comprehend 
under  that  term  in  our  present  discussion, — it 
is  only  I)y  touch  that  we  become  acquainted 
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vith  those  elements  which   are  essential  to 
our  very  notion  of  a  body ;    and  to  touch, 
therefore,  in  his  own  view  of  it,  we  must  be 
indebted,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  often  as  we 
refer  the  sensations  of  any  other  class  to  a 
corporeal  cause.     Even  in  the  supposed  per- 
ceptions of  touch  itself,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  reference  of  our  feelings  to  an  exter- 
nal cause  is  not  demonstrative  of  any  peculiar 
power  of  the  mind  to  be  classed  separately 
from  its  other  faculties.     But  when  a  body  is 
first  grasped,  in  infancy,  by  fingers  that  have 
been  accustomed  to  contract  without  being 
impeded,  we  learn  to  consider  the  sensation 
as  the  result  of  a  cause  that  is  different  from 
our  own  mind,  because  it  breaks  an  accustom-  i 
ed  series  of  feelings,  in  which  all  the  antece- 
dents, felt  by  us  at  the  time,  were  such  as  i 
were  before  uniformly  followed  by  a  different  ( 
consequent,  and  were  expected,  therefore,  to 
have  again  their  usual  consequent.    The  cause 
of  the  new  sensation,  which  is  thus  believed 
to  be  something  different  from  our  sentient 
self,  is  regai'ded  by  us  as  something  which  has 
parts,  and  which  resists  our  effort,  that  is  to 
say,  as  an  external  body ; — because  the  mus- 
cular feeling,  excited  by  the  object  grasped,  is, 
in  the  first  place,    the  veiy    feeling  of  that 
which  we  term  resistance  ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause, by  uniformly  supplying  the  place  of  a 
definite  portion  of  a  progressive  series  of  feel- 
ings, it  becomes  ultimately  representative  of 
that  particular  length  of  series,  or  number  of 
parts,  of  which  it  thus  uniformly  supplies  the 
place.     Perception,  then,  even  in  that  class 
of  feelings  by  which  we  learn  to  consider  our- 
selves as  surrounded  by  substances  extended 
and  resisting,  is  only  another  name,  as  I  have 
said,  for  the  result  of  certain  associations  and 
inferences  that  flow  from  other  more  general 
principles  of  the  mind  ;  and,  with  respect  to 
all  our  other  sensations,  it  is  only  another 
name  for  the  suggestion  of  these  very  percep- 
tions of  touch,  or  at  least  of  the  feelings,  tac- 
tual and  muscular,  which  are,  by  Dr  Reid,  as- 
cribed to  that  single  sense.     If  we  had  been 
unsusceptible  of  these  tactual  and  muscular 
feelings,  and,  consequently,  had  never  conceiv- 
ed the  existence  of  any  thing  extended  and  re- 
sisting till  the  sensation  of  fragrance,  colour, 
sweetness,  or  sound  had  arisen,  we  should, 
after  any  one  or  all  of  these  sensations,  have 
still  kno\Nii  as  little  of  bodies  without,  as  if 
no  sensation  whatever  had  been  excited. 

The  distinction,  then,  on  which  Dr  Reid 
has  founded  so  much,  involves,  in  his  view  of 
it,  and  in  the  view  that  is  generally  taken  of 
it,  a  false  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
process  which  he  describes.  The  two  words, 
sensation  and  perception,  are  indeed,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  very  convenient  for 
expressing,  in  one  case,  the  mere  existence 
of  an  external  feeling, — in  the  other  case,  the 
reference  which  the  percipient  mind  has  made 
of  this  feeling  to  an  external  cause.    But  this 


reference  is  all  which  the  jjcrception  super- 
adds to  the  sensation ; — and  the  source  of 
the  reference  itself  we  are  still  left  to  seek  in 
tjie  other  principles  of  our  intellectual  nature. 
We  have  no  need,  however,  to  invent  a  ])e- 
culiar  power  of  the  mind  for  producing  it ; 
since  there  are  other  principles  of  our  nature, 
from  which  it  may  readily  be  supposed  to 
flow, — the  principle  by  v.hich  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  every  new  consequent,  in  a  train 
of  changes,  must  have  had  a  new  antecedent 
of  some  sort  in  the  train,  and  the  principle  of 
association,  by  which  feelings,  that  have  usu- 
ally co-existed,  suggest  or  become  represen- 
tative of  each  other.  With  these  principles, 
it  certainly  is  not  wonderful,  that,  when  the 
fragrance  of  a  rose  has  uniformly  affected  our 
sense  of  smell,  as  often  as  the  flower  itself 
was  presented  to  us,  we  should  ascribe  the 
fragrance  to  the  flower  which  we  have  seen 
and  handled  ; — But  though  it  would  not  be 
\vonderful  that  we  should  make  it,  it  would 
indeed  be  wonderful,  if,  with  these  princi- 
ples, we  did  not  make  that  very  reference,  for 
which  Dr  Reid  thinks  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  a  peculiar  faculty  of  perception. 

Such,  then,  is  the  view  which  I  would  take 
of  that  distinction  of  sensation  and  perception 
which  Dr  Reid,  and  the  philosophers  who 
have  followed  him,  and  many  of  the  philoso- 
phers, too,  that  preceded  him, — for  the  dis- 
tinction, as  I  have  said,  is  far  from  being  an 
original  one, — have  understood  in  a  different 
I  sense ;  in  consequence,  as  I  cannot  but  think, 
of  a  defective  analysis  of  the  mental  process, 
which  constitutes  the  reference  of  our  feelings 
of  this  class  to  causes  that  are  without. 

There  is  another  distinction,  which  he  has 
adopted  from  the  philosophers  that  preceded 
him,  and  which  forms  an  important  part  of  his 
system  of  perception, — a  distinction  that  is 
just  to  a  certain  extent,  though  not  to  the  full 
extent,  and  in  the  precise  manner,  in  which 
he  and  other  writers  have  maintained  it : — 
and  with  respect  to  which,  therefore,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  point  out  to  you  how  far  I 
conceive  it  to  be  safely  admissible.  I  allude 
to  the  division  which  has  been  formed  of  the 
primary  and  secondar)'  qualities  of  matter. 

"  Every  one  knows  that  extension,  divisi- 
bility, figure,  motion,  solidity,  hardness,  soft- 
ness, and  fluidity,  were  by  ^Ir  Locke  railed 
primary  qualities  of  body ;  and  that  sound, 
colour,  taste,  smell,  and  heat  or  cold,  were 
called  secondary  qualities.  Is  there  a  just 
foundation  for  this  distinction  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  common  to  the  primary,  which  belongs 
not  to  the  secondary  ?  Aiid  what  is  it  ? 

"  I  answer.  That  there  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  real  foundation  for  the  distinction ;  and 
it  is  this :  That  our  senses  give  us  a  direct 
and  a  distinct  notion  of  the  primary  qualities, 
and  inform  us  what  they  are  in  themselves ; 
but,  of  the  secondary  qualities,  our  senses  give 
us  only  a  relative  and  obscure  notion.     Tliey 
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inform  us  only,  that  they  arc  quahtics  that 
affect  us  in  a  certain  manner,  that  is,  produce 
in  us  a  certain  sensation  ;  but  as  to  what  they 
are  in  themselves,  our  senses  leave  us  in  the 
dark. 

"  The  notion  we  have  of  primary  qualities 
is  direct,  and  not  relative  only.  A  relative 
notion  of  a  thing  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  no- 
tion of  the  thing  at  all,  but  only  of  some  re- 
lation which  it  bears  to  something  else. 

"  Thus  gravity  sometimes  signifies  the  ten- 
dency of  bodies  towards  the  earth  ;  sometimes 
it  signifies  the  cause  of  that  tendency.  When 
it  means  the  first,  I  have  a  direct  and  distinct 
notion  of  giavity :  I  see  it,  and  feel  it,  and 
know  perfectly  what  it  is  ;  but  this  tendency 
must  have  a  cause.  We  give  the  same  name 
to  the  cause  ;  and  that  cause  has  been  an  ob- 
ject of  thought  and  of  speculation.  Now 
what  notion  have  we  of  this  cause,  when  we 
thuik  and  reason  about  it  ?  It  is  evident  w^e 
think  of  it  as  an  unknown  cause,  of  a  known 
effect.  This  is  a  relative  notion,  and  it  nnist 
be  obscure  ;  because  it  gives  us  no  conception 
of  what  the  thing  is,  but  of  what  relation  it 
bears  to  something  else.  Every  relation 
which  a  thing  unknown  bears  to  something 
that  is  known,  may  give  a  relative  notion  of 
it ;  and  there  are  many  objects  of  thought,  and 
of  discourse,  of  which  our  faculties  can  give 
no  better  than  a  relative  notion. 

"  Having  premised  these  things,  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  a  relative  notion,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  notion  of  primary  qualities  is  not 
of  this  kind  ;  we  know  what  they  are,  and 
not  barely  what  relation  they  bear  to  some- 
thing else. 

"  It  is  otherwise  with  secondary  qualities. 
If  you  ask  me,  what  is  that  quality  or  modifi- 
cation in  a  rose  which  I  call  its  smell,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  answer  directly.  Upon  reflection  I 
find,  that  I  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  sen- 
sation which  it  produces  in  my  mind.  But 
there  can  be  nothing  like  to  this  sensation  in 
the  rose,  because  it  is  insentient.  The  qua- 
lity in  the  rose  is  something  which  occasions 
the  sensations  in  me  ;  but  what  that  something 
is,  I  know  not.  My  senses  give  me  lu)  in- 
formation upon  this  point.  The  only  notion, 
therefore,  my  senses  give  is  this,  That  smell 
in  the  rose  is  an  unknown  quality  or  modifi- 
cation, which  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of  a 
sensation  whicli  I  know  well.  The  relation 
which  this  unknown  quality  bears  to  the  sen- 
.sation  with  which  nature  hath  connected  it, 
is  all  I  learn  from  the  sense  of  smelling  ;  but 
this  is  evidently  a  relative  notion.  The  same 
reasoning  will  apply  to  every  secondary  qua- 
lity. 

"  Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  there  is  a 
real  foundition  for  the  distinction  of  primary 
from  secondary  qualities ;  and  that  they  are 
distinguished  l)y  this,  that  of  the  primary  w^e 
have  by  our  senses  a  direct  and  distinct  no- 
tion ;  but  of  the  secondary  only  a  relative  no- 


tion, which  must,  because  it  is  only  relative, 
be  obscure  ;  they  are  conceived  only  as  the  un- 
known causes  or  occasions  of  certain  sensa- 
tions with  which  we  are  well  acquainted."* 

Though,  as  I  have  explained  to  you  fully, 
in  my  former  Lectures,  we  should  not,  at  least 
in  far  the  greater  number  of  our  sensations, 
have  considered  them,  originally,  as  proceed' 
ing  from  external  causes,  we  yet,  after  the  ac- 
quisitions of  knowledge,  with  which  the  first 
years  of  our  life  enrich  us,  believe,  that  there 
is  an  external  cause  of  all  our  sensations, — of 
smells  and  tastes,  as  much  as  of  those  feelings 
of  the  mind  which  constitute  our  notions  of 
extension  and  resistance.  But  the  difference, 
in  these  cases,  is,  that  though  we  learn,  by 
experience,  of  certain  successions  or  co-exist- 
ences of  feelings,  to  refer  to  a  coq)oreal  cause 
our  sensations  of  fragrance,  and  various  other 
''species  of  sensations,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
sensation  of  fragrance  itself,  or  in  the  other 
analogous  sensations,  of  which  I  speak,  that 
might  not  indicate  as  much  a  cause  directly 
spiritual  as  a  cause  like  that  to  which  we  at 
present  give  the  name  of  body,  while  the  very 
notion  of  extension  and  resistance  combined, 
seems  necessarily  to  indic-ate  a  material  cause, 
or  rather  is  truly  that  which  constitutes  our 
very  notion  of  matter. 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  our  sensations  of 
fragrance,  sweetness,  sound,  have  causes  of 
some  sort,  as  truly  as  we  believe  that  our 
feelings  of  extension  and  resistiii.-e  have  a 
cause,  or  causes  of  some  sort ;  but  if  we  have 
previously  given  the  name  of  matter,  with  di- 
rect reference  to  the  one  set  of  effects,  and 
not  with  direct  reference  to  the  other,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that,  in  relation  to  matter, 
as  often  as  we  speak  or  think  of  it,  the  quali- 
ties  which  correspond  with  the  one  set  of  ef- 
fects, that  have  led  us  to  use  that  name,  must 
be  regarded  by  us  as  primary,  and  the  others, 
which  may  or  may  not  co-exist  with  these, 
only  as  secondary.  An  external  body  may 
or  may  not  be  fragrant,  because  fragrance  is 
not  one  of  the  qualities  previously  included 
by  us  in  our  definition  of  a  body ;  but  it  must 
be  extended,  and  present  an  obstacle  to  our 
compressing  force,  because  these  are  the  very 
qualities  which  we  have  included  in  our  defi- 
nition, and  without  which,  therefore,  the  de- 
finition must  cease  to  be  applicable  to  the 
things  defined. 

If,  originally,  we  had  invented  the  word 
matter  to  denote  the  cause,  whatever  it  might 
be,  of  our  sensations  of  smell,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  fragrance  would  then  have  been  to 
us  the  primary  quality  of  matter,  as  being  that 
which  wiis  essential  to  our  definition  of  mat- 
ter,— and  all  other  qualities,  by  which  the 
cause  of  smell  might,  or  might  not  at  the 
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same  time  affect  our  other  senses,  would  then  ' 
have  been  secondary  quahties  only, — as  be- 
ing qualities  compatible  with  our  definition  of 
matter,  but  not  essential  to  it.  ! 

What  we  now  term  matter,  however,  I  have 
repeatedly  observed,  is  that  whicli  we  consider 
as  occupying  space,  and  resisting  our  effort  to 
compress  it ;  and  those  qualities  of  matter  may  j 
well  be  said  to  be  primary,  by  which  matter 
itself,  as  thus  defined,  becomes  known  to  us,  ^ 
or  by  the  union  of  which,  in  our  conception,  ' 
we  form  the  complex  notion  of  matter,  and  I 
give  or  withhold  that  name  according  as  these  \ 
qualities  are  present  or  absent.     Extension  ; 
and  resistance  are  the  distinguishing  qualities 
that  direct  us  in  all  our  applications  of  the  i 
word  which  comprehends  them.     They  are 
truly  primarj'  qualities  therefore  ;  since,  with- 
out our  consideration  of  them,  we  never  could  I 
have  formed  the  complex  notion  of  the  sub-  | 
stance  itself,  to  which  we  afterwards,  in  our  | 
analysis  of  that  complex  notion,  ascribe  them 
separately  as  qualities ;  and  all  the  other  qua- 
lities, which  we  may  afterwards  find  occasion 
to  refer  to  an  extended  resisting  substance, 
must  evidently  be  secondary,  in  reference  to 
those  qualities,  without  which,  as  previously 
combined  in  our  thought,  we  could  not  have 
had  the  primary  notion  of  the  substance  to 
which  we  thus  secondarily  refer  them.     If,  in 
the  case  which  we  have  already  frequently 
imagined,  of  the  single  sense  of  smell,  we  had 
been  absolutely  unsuscep'ible  of  every  other 
external  feeling,  we  might,  indeed,  have  con- 
sidered our  sensation  as  the  effect  of  some 
cause,  and  even  of  a  cause  that  was  different 
from  our  mind  itself;  but  it  is  very  evident 
that  we  could  not  have  considered  it  as  the 
effect  of  the  presence  of  matter,  at  least  as 
that  term  is  now  understood  by  us.     If,  in 
these  circumstances,  after  frequent  repetition 
of  the  fragrance,  as  the  only  quality  of  bodies 
with  which  we  could  be  acquainted,  we  were 
to  acquire  in  an  instant  all  the  other  senses 
which    we    now  possess,  so   as    to    become 
capable  of  forming  that  complex  notion   of 
things  extended  and  resisting,  which  is  our 
present  notion  of  matter,  we  should  then,  in- 
deed, have  a  fuller  notion  of  the  rose,  of  the 
mere  fragrance  of  which  we  before  were  sen- 
sible, without  knowing  of  what  it  was  the 
fragrance,  and  might  learn  to  refer  the  fra- 
grance to  the  rose,  by  the  same  co-existences 
of  sensations  which  have  led  us,  in  our  pre- 
sent circumstances,  to  combine  the  fragrance 
with  other  qualities,  in  the  complex  concep- 
tion of   the   flower.      Even  then,   however, 
though   the   fragrance,   which   was    our  first 
sensation,  had  truly  been  known  to  us  before 
the  other  qualities,  and  though  the  sensation 
itself,  therefore,  as  a  mere  sensation,  would 
deserve  the  name  of  primary,  the  reference  of 
this  earlier  feeling  to  the  external  rose,  as  its 
cause,  would  still  truly  be  secondary  to  the 
ftiirlier  reference,  or  rather  to  the  earlier  com- 


bination of  other  qualities,  in  one  complex 
whole,  by  which  we  had  formed  to  ourselves 
the  notion  of  the  extended  and  resisting  rose, 
as  a  body  that  admitted  the  subsequent  re- 
ference of  the  delightful  sensation  of  fragrance 
to  he  made  to  it,  as  the  equal  cause  of  these 
difierent  effects. 

In  this  sense,  then,  the  distinction  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter  is 
just,  that,  whatever  qualities  we  refer  to  a 
material  cause  must  be,  in  reference,  secon 
dary  to  those  qualities  that  are  essential  to 
our  very  notion  of  the  body  to  which  the 
subsequent  reference  of  the  other  qualities  is 
made.  We  have  formed  our  definition  of 
matter ;  and,  as  in  every  other  definition  of 
every  sort,  the  qualities  included  in  the  defi- 
nition must  always,  in  comparison  of  other 
qualities,  be  primary  and  essential,  relati\ely 
to  the  thing  defined. 

Nor  is  this  all. — It  will  be  admitted  like- 
wise, that  the  qualities  termed  primary,  which 
alone  are  included  in  our  general  definitions 
of  matter,  and  which  are  all,  as  we  have  seen, 
modifications  of  mere  extension  and  resistance, 
are,  even  after  we  have  learned  to  consider 
the  causes  of  all  our  sensations  as  substances 
external  to  the  mind,  still  felt  by  us  to  be  ex- 
ternal, with  more  clearness  and  vividness  than 
the  other  qualities  which  we  term  secondary. 
The  difference  is  partly,  and  chiefly,  in  the 
nature  of  the  sensations  themselves,  as  al- 
ready explained  to  you,  but  depends  also,  I 
conceive,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  on  the 
permanence  and  universality  of  the  objects 
which  possess  the  primary  qualities,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  we  can  renew  our  feel- 
ing of  them  at  will,  from  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  our  own  bodily  frame,  itself  extend- 
ed and  resisting,  and  of  the  other  causes  of 
these  feelings  of  extension  and  resistance, 
that  seem  to  be  everj^vhere  surrounding  us. 
Tastes,  smells,  sounds,  even  colours,  though 
more  lasting  than  these,  are  not  always  be- 
fore us ;  but  there  is  not  a  moment  at  which 
we  cannot,  by  the  mere  stretching  of  our 
hand,  produce  at  pleasure  the  feeling  of  some- 
thing extended  and  resisting.  It  is  a  very 
natural  effect  of  this  difference,  that  the  one 
set  of  causes  which  are  always  before  us, 
should  seem  to  us,  therefore,  peculiarly  per- 
manent, and  the  other  set,  that  are  only  oc- 
casionally present,  should  seem  almost  as 
fugitive  as  our  sensations  themselves. 

In  these  most  important  respects  there  is, 
then,  a  just  ground  for  the  distinction  of  the 
primary  from  the  secondary  qualities  of  bo- 
dies. They  are  primary  in  the  order  of  our 
definition  of  matter ;  and  they  are  felt  by  us 
as  peculiarly  permanent,  independently  of  our 
feelings,  which  they  seem  at  every  moment 
ready  to  awake.  The  power  of  affecting  us 
with  smell,  taste,  sight,  or  hearing,  may  or 
may  not  be  present ;  but  the  power  of  ex- 
citing the  feelings  of  extension  and  resistance 
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is  constantly  present,  and  is  reg:ar(led  by  us 
as  essential  to  our  very  notion  of  matter  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  we  give  the  name  of  matter 
only  where  this  conij)lex  perception  is  excited 
m  us.  We  seem,  therefore,  to  be  constantly 
surrounded  with  a  material  world  of  substan- 
ces extended  and  resisting,  that  is  to  say,  a 
world  of  substances  capable  of  exciting  in  us 
the  feelings  which  are  ascribed  to  the  primary 
quality  of  matter ;  but  still  the  feeling  of  these 
primary  qualities,  «hich  we  regard  as  perma- 
nent, is,  not  less  than  the  feehng  of  the  se- 
condary qualities,  a  state  or  affection  of  the 
mind,  and  nothing  more ; — and  in  the  one 
case,  as  much  as  in  the  other,  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  qualities  termed  secondary,  as 
much  as  of  the  qualities  termed  primary,  the 
feeling,  when  it  occurs,  is  the  direct  or  im- 
mediate result  of  the  presence  of  the  external 
body  with  the  quality  of  which  it  corresponds; 
or,  if  there  be  any  difference  in  this  respect, 
I  conceive  that  our  feeling  of  fragrance,  or 
sweetness,  was,  originally  at  least,  a  more  im- 
mediate result  of  the  presence  of  odorous  or 
sa])id  particles,  than  any  feeling  of  extension, 
without  the  mind,  wiis  the  effect  of  the  first 
body  which  we  touched. 

To  the  extent  which  I  have  now  stated, 
then,  the  difference  of  these  classes  of  quali- 
ties may  be  admitted.  But,  as  to  the  other 
differences  asserted,  they  seem  to  be  founded 
on  a  false  view  of  the  nature  of  perception. 
I  cannot  discover  any  thing  in  the  sensations 
themselves,  coiTesponding  with  the  primary 
and  secondary  qualities,  which  is  direct,  as 
Dt  Reid  says,  in  the  one  case,  and  only  rela- 
tive in  the  other.  All  are  relative,  in  his 
sense  of  the  term,  and  equally  relative, — our 
perception  of  extension  and  resistance  as 
much  as  our  perception  of  fragrance  or  bit- 
terness. Our  feeling  of  extension  is  not  it- 
self matter,  but  a  feeling  excited  by  matter. 
We  ascribe,  indeed,  our  sensations,  as  effects, 
to  external  objects  that  excite  them  ;  but  it 
is  only  by  the  medium  of  our  sensations  that 
these,  in  any  case,  become  known  to  us  as 
objects.  To  say  that  our  perception  of  ex- 
tension is  not  relative,  to  a  certain  external 
cause  of  this  perception,  direct  or  indirect,  as 
our  perception  of  fragrance  is  relative  to  a 
certain  external  cause,  would  be  to  say  that 
our  perception  of  extension,  induced  by  the 
presence  of  an  external  cause,  is  not  a  mental 
phenomenon,  as  much  as  the  perception  of 
frfigrancc,  but  is  something  more  than  a  state 
of  the  mind  ;  for,  if  the  ])erception  of  exten- 
sion be,  as  all  our  perceptions  and  other  feel- 
ings must  surely  be,  a  mental  phenomenon,  a 
state  of  mind,  not  of  matter,  the  reference 
made  of  this  to  an  external  cause  must  be  on- 
ly to  something  wnich  is  conceived  relatively 
as  the  cause  of  this  feeling.  What  matter  is 
independently  of  our  perception,  we  know 
not,  and  cannot  know,  for  it  is  only  by  oiu- 
sensations  that  we  can  have  any  connexion 


with  it ;  and  even  though  we  were  supposed 
to  have  our  connexion  with  it  enlarged,  by 
various  senses  additional  to  those  which  we 
possess  at  present,  and  our  acquaintance  with 
it,  therefore,  to  be  far  more  minute,  this  very 
knowledge,  however  widely  augmented,  must 
itself  be  a  mental  ])henonienon,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  reference  of  which,  to  matter,  as  an 
external  cause,  would  still  be  relative  only 
like  our  present  knowledge.  That  the  con- 
nexion of  the  feeling  of  extension,  with  a  cor- 
poreal substimce  really  existing  without,  de- 
pends on  the  arbitrary  arrangement  made  by 
the  Deity ;  and  that  all  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious might,  therefore,  have  existed,  as  at 
present,  though  no  external  cause  had  been, — 
Dr  Reid,  who  ascribes  to  an  intuitive  princi- 
ple our  belief  of  an  external  universe,  virtually 
allows  ;  and  this  very  admission  surely  implies 
,that  the  notion  does  not,  directly  and  neces- 
sarily, involve  the  existence  of  any  particular 
cause,  but  is  relative  only  to  that  particular 
cause,  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself,  by  which 
the  Deity  has  thought  proper  to  produce  the 
corresponding  feeling  of  our  mind.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  we  cannot,  in  this  case,  appeal  to 
experience  to  inform  us  what  sensations  or 
perceptions  are  more  or  less  direct ;  for  ex- 
perience, strictly  understood,  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  feelings  of  our  own  mind,  unless 
in  this  very  relative  belief  itself,  that  there  are 
certain  external  causes  of  our  feelings — causes 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  conceive 
as  really  existing,  but  of  which  we  know  no- 
thing more  than  that  our  feelings,  in  all  that 
wide  variety  of  states  of  mind,  which  we  ex- 
press briefly  by  the  terms  sensations  or  per- 
ceptions,  are  made  to  depend  on  them.  In 
the  series  of  states  in  which  the  mind  has  ex- 
isted, from  the  first  moment  of  our  life  to  the 
present  hour,  the  feelings  of  extension,  re- 
sistance, joy,  sorrow,  fragrance,  colour,  hope, 
fear,  heat,  cold,  admiration,  resentment,  have 
often  had  place ;  and  some  of  these  feelings 
it  has  been  impossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe  to 
a  direct  external  cause ;  but  there  have  not 
been  in  the  mental  series,  which  is  all  of 
which  we  can  be  conscious,  both  that  feeling 
of  the  mind,  which  we  term  the  perception 
of  extension,  and  also  body  itself,  as  the  cause 
of  this  feeling;  for  body,  as  an  actual  sub- 
stance, cannot  be  a  part  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  mind,  which  is  a  different  substance. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  believe,  that  there 
are  external  causes  of  this  feeling  of  the 
mind,  permanent  and  independent  of  it, 
which  produce,  in  regular  series,  all  those 
phenomena  that  are  found  by  us  in  the  phy- 
sical events  of  the  universe,  and  with  the 
continuance  of  which,  therefore,  our  percep- 
tions also  will  continue  :  we  cannot  truly 
suppose  more,  without  conceiving  our  very 
notion  of  extension,  a  mental  state,  to  be  it- 
self a  body  extended,  which  we  have  as  little 
rea.son  to  suppose,  as  that  our  sensation  of 
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fragrance,  another  mental  state,  is  itself  a  fra-  j 
grant  body.      It. is  needless  to  prolong  this  ; 
discussion,  by  endeavouring  to  place  the  ar-  \ 
giiment  in  new  points  of  view.     The  simple 
answer  to  the  question,  "  Is  our  notion  of 
extension,  or  of  the  other  primary  qualities  of 
matter,  a  phenomenon  or  afl'ection  of  matter 
or  of  mind?"  would  be  of  itself  sufficient; 
for  if  it  be  a  state  of  the  mind,  as  much  as 
om-  feeling  of  heat  or  of  fragrance,  and  a  state 
produced   by   the   presence   of  an   external 
cause,  as  our  sensations  of  heat  or  fragrance 
are  produced,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  knowledge  is,  in  one  case,  more 
direct  than  in  the  other.     In  both,  it  is  the 
effect  of  the  presence  of  an  external  cause, 
and  in  both  it  must  be  relative  only,  to  adopt 
Dr  Reid's  phrase,   to   that  particular  cause 
which  produced  it ;  the  knowledge  of  which 
cause,  in  the  case  of  extension,  as  much  as  in 
the  case  of  fragrance,  is  nothing  more  than 
the   knowledge   that   there   is,  without   us, 
something  which  is  not  our  mind  itself,  but 
which  exists,  as  we  cannot  hut  believe,  per- 
manently,  and  independently  of  our  mind, 
and  produces,  according  to  its  own  varieties, 
in  relation  to  our  corporeal  frame,  at  one 
time,  that  affection  of  the  mind   which  we 
denominate  the  perception  of  extension  ;  at 
another  time,  that  different  affection  of  the 
mind,  which  we  denominate  the  perception 
of  fragrance.     What  it  is,  as  it  exists  in  ab- 
solute independence  of  our  perceptions,  we, 
who  become  acquainted  with  it  only  by  those 
very  perceptions,  know  not,  in  either  case  ; 
but  we  know  it  at  least, — which  is  the  only 
knowledge  important  for  us, — as  it  exists  re- 
latively to  us  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  from  the  very  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture, not  to  regard  the  variety  of  our  percep- 
tions as  occasioned  by  a  corresponding  variety 
of  causes  external  to  our  mind  ;  though,  even 
in  making  this  reference,  we  must  still  believe 
our  perceptions  themselves  to  be  altogether 
different  and  distinct  from  the  external  causes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  have  produced 
them  ;    to  be,   in  short,   phenomena   purely 
mental,  and  to  be  this  equally,  whether  they 
relate  to  the  primary  or  the  secondary  quali- 
ties of  matter;    our  notion  of  extension,  in 
whatever  way  the  Deity  may  have  connected 
it  with  the  presence  of  external  things,  being 
as  much  a  state  of  the  mind  itself  as  our  no- 
tion of  sweetness  or  sound. 

These  observations,  on  the  process  of  sug- 
gestion, which,  in  the  reference  to  an  external 
cause,  distinguishes  our  perceptions  from  our 
simpler  sensations. — and  on  the  real  and  sup- 
posed differences  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  matter, — will  have  prepared  you, 
I  trust,  for  understanding  better  the  claim 
which  Dr  Reid  has  made  to  the  honour  of 
overthrowing  what  he  has  termed  the  ideal 
system  of  perception.  It  is  a  claim,  as  I 
have  said,  which  appears  to  me  truly  won- 


derful, both  as  made  by  him  and  as  admitted 
by  others ;  the  mighty  achievement  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  overthrow  of  a 
great  system,  being  nothing  more  than  the 
proof  that  certain  plirases  are  metaphorical, 
which  were  intended  by  their  authors  to  be 
understood  only  as  metaphors. 

In  perception  there  is,  as  I  have  already  fre- 
quently repeated,  a  certain  series — the  pre- 
sence of  an  external  object — the  affection  of 
the  sensorial  organ, — the  affection  of  the  sen- 
tient mind.  As  the  two  last,  however,  be- 
long to  one  being — the  being  called  self — . 
which  continues  the  same,  while  the  exter- 
nal objects  around  are  incessantly  changing ; 
— it  is  not  wonderful,  that,  in  speaking  of 
perception,  we  should  often  think  merely  of 
the  object  as  one,  and  of  ourself,  (this  com 
pound  of  mind  and  matter,)  as  also  one, 
uniting  the  organic  and  mental  changes,  in 
the  single  word  which  expresses  our  percep- 
tion. To  see  and  to  hear,  for  example,  are 
single  words,  expressive  of  this  whole  process, 
the  bodily  as  well  as  the  mental  part, — for  we 
do  not  consider  the  terras  as  applicable,  in 
strict  philosophic  propriety,  to  cases  in  which 
the  mere  mental  affection  is  the  same,  but 
the  corporeal  part  is  believed  by  us  to  be  dif 
ferent, — as  in  sleep,  or  reverie,  when  the 
castle,  the  forest,  the  stream,  rise  before  us 
as  in  reality,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  were  truly 
listening  to  voices  which  we  love.  That 
we  feel  as  if  we  were  listening,  and  feel  as  if 
we  saw,  is  our  language,  when,  in  our  waking 
hours,  we  speak  of  these  phenomena  of  our 
dreams, — not  that  we  actually  saw  and  heard  ; 
thus  evidently  showing  that  we  comprehend, 
in  these  terms,  when  used  without  the  quali- 
fying words,  as  if,  not  the  mental  changes  of 
state  only,  but  the  whole  process  of  percep- 
tion, corporeal  as  well  as  mental.  The  mere 
organic  part  of  the  process,  however,  being  of 
importance  only  as  it  is  followed  by  the  men- 
tal part,  and  being  always  followed  by  the 
mental  part,  scarcely  enters  into  our  concep- 
tion, unless  in  cases  of  this  sort,  when  we 
distinguish  perception  from  vivid  im;igination, 
or  when  the  whole  compound  process  of  per 
ception  is  a  subject  of  our  philosophic  inquiry. 
As  sight,  hearing,  perception,  involve,  in  a 
single  word,  a  process  both  mental  and  cor- 
poreal, so,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  word  idea, 
though  now  confined  more  strictly  to  the 
feeling  of  the  mind,  was  long  employed  with 
a  more  vague  signification,  so  as  sometimes 
to  mean  the  mental  affection,  sometimes  the 
organic  affection,  sometimes  both ; — in  the 
same  manner  as  at  present  we  speak  of  sight, 
sometimes  as  mental,  sometimes  as  organic, 
sometimes  as  both.  It  comprehends  both, 
when  we  distinguish  the  mountain  or  forest 
which  we  see,  from  the  mountain  or  forest 
of  which  we  dream.  It  is  mental  only,  when 
we  speak  of  the  pleasure  of  sight.  It  is  or- 
ganic only,  when  we  say  of  an  eye,  in  wlucb 
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the  passaire  of  the  rays  of  light  has  become  | 
ol)"!truL'ted,  that  its  siyht  is  lost,  or  has  been 
injured  by  disease.  i 

The  consideration  of  this  double  sense  of  1 
the  term  idea,  in  some  of  the  older  metaphy- 
sical writers,  corresponding  with  our  present 
double  sense  of  the  word  perccjuion,  as  in- 
volving both  the  corporeal  and  mental  parts 
of  the  process,  removes,  I  think,  much  of  that 
apparent  confusion  which  is  sometimes  to  be 
found  in  their  language  on  the  subject ;  whe.i 
they  combine,  with  the  term,  expressions 
which  can  be  understood  only  in  a  material 
sense,  after  combining  with  it,  at  other  times, 
expressions  which  can  be  understood  only  of 
the  mind ;  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  pe- 
riod may  arrive,  when  much  of  our  reasoning, 
that  involves  no  obscurity  at  jjresent,  may 
seem  obscure  and  confused,  to  our  successors, 
in  that  career  of  inquiry,  which,  perhaps,  is 
yet  scarcely  begun ;  merely  because  they  may 
have  limited,  with  stricter  propriety,  to  one 
part  of  a  process,  terms  which  we  now  use  as 
significant  of  a  whole  process.  In  the  same 
manner,  as  we  now  exclude  wholly  from  the 
term  idea  every  thing  organic,  so  may  every 
thing  organic  hereafter  be  excluded  from  the 
term  si(iht ;  and  from  the  simple  phrase,  so 
familiar  at  present,  that  an  eye  has  lost  its 
sight,  some  future  philosojjher  may  be  in- 
clined to  assert,  that  we,  who  now  use  that 
phrase,  consider  the  perception  of  vision  as 
in  the  material  organ  ;  and,  if  he  have  the  ta- 
lents of  Dt  Reid,  he  may  even  form  a  series 
of  admirable  ratiocinations,  in  disproof  of  an 
opinion  which  nobody  holds,  and  may  con- 
sider himself,  and  perhaps,  too,  if  he  be  as 
fortunate  as  the  author  of  the  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind,  may  be  considered  by 
others,  as  the  ovcrthrower  of  a  mighty  system 
of  metai)hysical  illusion. 

How  truly  this  has  been  the  case,  in  the 
supposed  overthrow  of  the  ideal  system,  I 
shall  proceed  to  show  in  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XXVH. 

DR  Uf:iD's  SUPPOSED  CONFUTATION  OF  TIIK 
IDEAL  SVSTKM  CONTINUED  ;  HYPOTHESIS  OF 
THE  PERIPATETICS  REGARDING  PERCEITION  ; 
AND  OPINIONS  OF  VARIOUS  PHILOSOPHERS 
ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

The  remarks  which  I  offered,  in  my  last 
Lecture,  in  illustration  of  what  have  been 
termed  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities 
of  matter,  were  intended  chiefly  to  obviate 
that  false  view  of  them,  in  which  the  one  set 
of  these  qualities  is  distinguished,  as  afford- 
ing us  a  k/iowledge  that   is   direct,  and    the 


other  set  a  knowledge  that  is  relative  only, 
— as  if  any  qualities  of  matter  could  become 
known  to  the  mind  but  as  they  are  capable 
of  affecting  the  mind  with  certain  feelings,  and 
as  relative,  therefore,  to  the  feelings  which 
they  excite.  What  matter  is,  but  as  the 
cause  of  those  various  states  of  mind,  which 
we  denominate  our  sensations  or  perceptions, 
it  is  surely  impossible  for  us,  by  perception, 
to  discover.  The  physical  universe,  amid 
which  we  are  placed,  may  have  innumerable 
qualities  that  have  no  relation  to  our  perci- 
pient mind, — and  qualities  which,  if  our  mind 
were  endowed  with  other  capacities  of  sen- 
sation, we  might  discover  as  readily  as  those 
which  we  know  at  present ;  but  the  qualities 
that  have  no  relation  to  the  present  state  of 
the  mind,  cannot,  to  the  mind,  in  its  present 
state,  be  elements  of  its  knowledge.  From 
the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  indeed,  it 
IS  impossible  for  us  not  to  believe  that  our 
sensations  have  external  causes  which  corres- 
pond with  them,  and  which  have  a  perma- 
nence that  is  independent  of  our  transient 
feelings, — a  permanence  that  enables  us  to 
predict,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  feelings 
which  they  are  again  to  excite  in  our  perci- 
pient mind  ;  and  to  the  union  of  all  these  per- 
manent external  causes,  in  one  great  system, 
we  give  the  name  of  the  material  world, 
But  the  material  world,  in  the  sense  in  which 
alone  we  are  entitled  to  spettk  of  it,  is  still 
only  a  iiame  for  a  multitude  of  external  causes 
of  our  feelings, — of  causes  which  are  recog- 
nized by  us  as  permanent  and  uniform  in  their 
nature,  but  are  so  recognized  by  us  only  be- 
cause, in  similar  circumstances,  they  excite 
uniformly  in  the  mind  the  same  perceptions, 
or  at  least  are  supposed  by  us  to  be  uniform 
in  their  own  nature,  when  the  perceptions 
which  they  excite  in  us  are  miiform.  It  is 
according  to  their  mode  of  affecting  the  mind, 
then,  with  various  sensations  that  we  know 
them, — and  not  according  to  their  absolute 
nature,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know, 
— w  hetlier  we  give  the  name  of  primary  or 
secondary  to  the  quidities  which  affect  us. 
If  our  sensations  were  different,  our  percej)- 
tions  of  the  qualities  of  things,  which  induce 
these  sensations  in  us,  would  instantly  have 
a  corres])onding  difference.  All  the  external 
existences  which  we  term  matter, — and  all 
the  phenomena  of  their  motion  or  their  rest, 
— if  known  to  us  at  all,  are  known  to  us  on- 
ly by  exciting  in  us,  the  percipients  of  them. 
certJiin  feelings  : — and  qualities,  which  are  not 
more  or  less  directly  relative  to  our  feelings 
as  sentient  or  pcrciijieut  beings,  are,  therefore, 
qualitiers  which  we  must  be  for  ever  incapable 
even  of  divining. 

This,  and  some  other  discussions  which 
have  of  late  engaged  us,  were  in  part  intend- 
ed as  preparatory  to  the  inquiry  on  which  we 
entered  in  the  close  of  my  Lecture, — the  in- 
quiry into  the  justness  of  the  praise  which 
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has  been  clainipil  and  received  by  Dr  Reid, 
as  the  confuter  of  a  very  absurd  theory  of 
perception,  till  then  universally  prevalent: — 
and  if,  indeed,  the  theory  which  he  is  said  to 
have  confuted,  had  been  the  general  belief  of 
philosophers  till  confuted  by  him,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  he  would  have  had  a  just 
claim  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief 
benefactors  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind.  At 
any  rate,  since  this  glory  has  been  ascribed  to 
him,  and  his  supposed  confutation  of  the  the- 
ory of  perception,  by  little  images  of  objects 
conveyed  to  the  mind,  has  been  considered 
as  forming  one  of  the  most  important  eras  in 
intellectual  science,  it  has  acquired,  from  this 
universality  of  mistake  with  respect  to  it,  an 
interest  which,  from  its  own  merits,  it  would 
certainly  be  far  from  possessing. 

In  the  philosophy  of  the  Peripatetics,  and 
in  all  the  dark  aces  of  the  scholastic  followers 
of  that  system,  ideas  were  truly  considered  as 
little  images  derived  from  objects  without ; 
and,  as  the  word  idea  still  continued  to  be 
used  after  this  original   meaning  had   been 
abandoned,  (as   it  contiimes   still   ui  all  the 
works    that    treat   of  perception,)   it  is   not 
wonderful  that  many  of  the  accustomed  forms 
of  expression,  which  were  retained  together 
with  it,  should  have  been  of  a  kind  that,  in 
their  strict  etymological  meanin?,  might  have 
teemed  to  harmonize  more  with  the  theory 
of  ideas  as  images,  which   prevailed   when 
•'hese  particular  forms  of  expression  originally 
became  habitual,  than  with  that  of  ideas  as 
mere  states  of  the  mind  itself;  since  this  is 
only  what  has  happened  with  respect  to  in- 
numerable other  words,  in  the  transmutations 
of  meaning  which  they  have  received  during 
the  long  progress  of  scientific  inquiry.      The 
idea,  in  the  old  philosophy,  had  been  that  of 
which  the  presence  immediately  preceded  the 
mental  perception, — the  direct  external  cause 
of  perception  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that,  when  the  direct  cause  of 
perception  was  believed  to  be  not  a  foreign 
phantasm  but  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  sen- 
sorial organ,  that  word  which  had  formerly 
been  applied  to  the  supposed  object  would 
still  imply  some  reference  to  the  organic  state, 
which  was  believed  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
shadowy  film,  or  phantasm,  in  being,  what  it 
had  been  supposed  to  be,  the  immediate  an- 
tecedent of  perception.      Idea,   in  short,  in 
the   old  writers,  like  the  spionymous  word 
perception  at  present,  was  expressive  not  of 
one  part  of  a  process,  but  of  two  parts  of  it. 
It  included,  with  a  certain  vague  comprehen- 
siveness, the  organic  change  as  well  as  the 
mental, — in  the  same  way  as  perception  now 
implies  a  certain  change  produced  in  our  or- 
gans of  sense,  and  a  consequent  change  in  the 
state  of  the  mind ;  and  hence  it  is  surely  not 
very  astonishing,  that,  while  many  expressions 
are  found  in  the  works  of  these  older  WTiters, 
which,  in  treatnig  of  ideas,  have  a  reference 


to  the  mental  part  of  the  process  of  percej)- 
tion,  other  expressions  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed which  relate  only  to  the  material  part 
of  the  process, — since  both  parts  of  the  pro- 
cess, as  I  have  said,  were,  to  a  certain  degree, 
denoted  by  that  single  word.  All  this  might 
very  naturally  take  place,  though  nothing 
more  were  meant  to  be  expressed  by  it  than 
these  two  parts  of  the  process, — the  organic 
change,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  the  subse- 
quent mental  change, — without  the  necessary 
intervention  of  something  distinct  from  both, 
such  as  Dr  Reid  supposes  to  have  been  meant 
by  the  term  Idea. 

It  is  this  application,  to  the  bodily  part  of 
the  process,  of  expressions,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  intended  to  -be  applied  to  the 
mental  part  of  perception,  that  has  some- 
times misled  him  in  the  views  which  he  has 
given  of  the  opinions  of  former  philosophers. 
But  still  more  frequently  has  he  been  misled, 
by  understanding  in  a  literal  sense  phrases 
which  were  intended  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
and  which  seem  so  obviously  metaphorical 
that  it  is  truly  difficult  to  account  for  the 
misapprehension.  Indeed,  the  same  meta-- 
phors,  on  the  mere  use  of  which  Dr  Reid 
founds  so  much,  continue  still  to  be  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  before  he  wrote.  We 
speak  of  impressions  on  the  mind — of  ideas 
bright  or  obscure,  permanent  or  fading — of 
senses  that  are  the  inlets  to  our  knowledge 
of  external  things — and  of  memory  in  which 
this  knowledge  is  stored — precisely  as  the 
writers  and  speakers  before  us  used  these 
phrases  ;  without  meaning  any  thing  more 
than  that  certain  organic  changes,  necessary 
to  perception,  are  produced  by  external  ob- 
jects,— and  that  certain  feelings,  similar  to 
those  originally  excited  in  this  manner,  are 
afterwards  renewed,  with  more  or  less  per- 
manence and  vivacity,  without  the  recurrence 
of  the  objects  that  originally  produced  them  ; 
— and  to  arrange  all  the  moods  and  figures  of 
logic  in  confutation  of  mere  metaphors,  siu-h 
as  I  cannot  but  think  the  images  in  the  mind 
to  have  been,  which  Dr  Reid  so  powerfully 
assailed,  seems  an  undertaking  not  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  exposing,  syllogistically  and 
seriously,  all  the  follies  of  Grecian  paganism 
as  a  system  of  theological  belief,  in  the  hope 
of  converting  some  unfortunate  poetaster  or 
poet,  who  still  talks,  in  his  rhymings  to  his 
mistress,  of  Cupid  and  the  Graces. 

There    is,    however,    one    very   important 
practical    inference  to  be   drawn    from    this 
misapprehension — the  necessity  of  avoiding, 
I  as  much  as  possible,   in  philosophic  disqui- 
sition, the  language  of  metaphor,  especially 
when  the   precise   meaning   has   not    before 
j  been  pointed  out,  so  as  to  render  any  mis- 
conception of  the  intended  meaning,  when  a 
,  metaphor  is  used,  as  nearly  impossible  as  the 
condition  of  our  intellectual  nature  will  allow 
In  calculating  the  possibility  of  this  future 
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misconception,  we  should  ne%cr  estimate  our 
own  perspicuity  very  highly;  for  there  is  al- 
wiiys  in  man  a  reikintiant  facility  of  mistake, 
beyond  our  most  liberal  allowance.  As  has 
been  truly  said, — 

"  Tlie  diflferenee  is  as  great  between 
The  optics  seeing,  as  the  objects  seen  ;"* 

and,  unfortunately,  it  is  the  object  only  which 
is  in  oiu-  power.  The  fallible  optics  that  are 
to  v\ew  it,  are  beyoiid  our  control ;  and  what- 
ever opinion,  therefore,  the  most  cautious  phi- 
losoi)her  may  assert,  he  ought  never  to  flatter 
himself  with  the  absolute  certainty  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  he  may  not  be  exhibit- 
ed and  confuted,  as  the  assertor  of  a  doctrine, 
not  merely  ditferent  from  that  which  he  has 
professed,  but  exactly  opposite  to  it. 

The  true  nature  of  the  opinions  really  held 
by  philosophers  is,  however,  to  be  determined 
by  reference  to  their  works.  To  this,  then, 
let  us  proceed. 

The  language  of  Mr  Locke, — to  begin  with 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  these, — is  unfor- 
ttmately  so  very  figurative,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  intellectual  ])hcnomcna,  (though  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  avoided  these 
figures  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  interpreted  litemlly,)  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  show,  by  any  single  quota- 
tion, how  veiy  different  his  opinions  as  to 
perception  were,  from  those  which  Dr  Reid 
has  represented  them  to  be.  The  great  ques- 
tion is,  whether  he  believed  the  existence  of 
ideas  as  things  in  the  mind,  separate  from 
perception,  and  intermediate  between  the 
organic  affection,  whatever  it  might  he,  and 
tlie  mental  affection  ;  or  whether  the  idea 
and  the  perception  were  considered  by  him 
as  the  same.  "  In  the  perception  of  external 
objects,"  says  Dr  Reid,  "  all  languages  dis- 
tinguish three  things, — the  mind  that  per- 
ceives,— the  operation  of  that  mind,  which  is 
called  perception, — and  the  object  perceived. 
Philosophers  have  introduced  a  fourth  thing 
in  this  process,  which  they  call  the  idea  of 
the  object. "f  It  is  the  merit  of  showing  the 
nullity  of  this  sup])Osed  fourth  thing  which 
Dr  Reid  claims,  and  which  has  been  granted 
to  him  without  examination.  The  perception 
itself,  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  or,  as  he  chooses 
to  call  it,  an  operation  of  the  mind,  he  admits, 
and  he  admits  also  the  organic  change  which 
precedes  it.  Did  Mr  Locke  then  contend 
for  any  thing  more,  for  that  fourth  thing, 
the  idea,  distinct  from  the  perception, — over 
whi<h  Dr  Reid  sup])oses  himself  to  have 
triumjiherl  ?  That  he  did  not  contend  for  any 
thing  more,  nor  conceive  the  idea  to  be  any 
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thing  different  from  the  perception  ilsvlf,  is 
sufliciently  ajiparent  from  innumerable  passa- 
ges both  of  his  Essay  itself,  and  of  his  ad- 
mirable defence  of  the  great  doctrines  of  his 
Essay,  in  his  controversy  with  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet.  He  repeatedly  states,  that  he  uses 
the  word  idea  as  synonymous  with  conception 
or  notion,  in  the  common  use  of  those  terms ; 
his  only  reason  for  j)referring  it  to  notion, 
(which  assuredly  Dr  Reid  could  not  suppose 
to  mean  any  thing  distinct  from  the  mind,) 
being,  that  the  term  notion  seems  to  him 
better  limited  to  a  particular  class  of  ideas, 
those  which  he  technically  terms  mixed 
modes.  That  ideas  are  not  different  from 
perceptions  is  clearly  expressed  by  him. 
"  To  ask  at  what  time  a  man  has  first  any 
ideas,"  he  says,  "  is  to  ask  when  he  begins 
to  perceive  ;  having  ideas  and  perception 
being  the  same  thing."*      If  he  speaks  of 

j  olu:  senses  as  the  inlets  to  our  ideas,  the 
metaphor  is  surely  a  very  obvious  one ;  or, 
if  any  one  will  still  contend,   that  what  is 

I  said  metaphorically  must  have  been  intended 
really,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  uses 

j  ])reciscly  the  same  metaphor  in  cases  in 
which  the  real  application  of  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  ;  as,  for  exam])le,  with  respect  to 

I  our  perceptions  or  sensations,  and  that,  if  we 
are  to  understand,  from  his  use  of  such  me- 
taphors, that  he  believed  the  ideas,  thus  in- 
troduced, to  be  distinct  from  the  mind,  we 
must  understand,  in  like  manner,  that  he  be- 
lieved our  sensations  and  perceptions,  intro- 
duced in  like  manner,  to  be  also  things  self- 
existing,  and  capable  of  being  .idmitted,  at 
certain  inlets,  into  the  mind  as  their  recipi- 

;  ent.  "  Our  senses,  conversant  about  parti- 
cular sensible  objects,  do  convey,"  he  says, 
"  into  the  mind,  several  distinct  perceptions 
of  things,  according  to  those  various  ways 
wherein  those  objects  do  affect  them."f 
"  The  senses  are  aveiuies  provided  by  nature 
for  th(!  reception  of  sensations. "^  I  camiot 
but  think  that  these,  and  the  similar  passages 
that  occur  in  the  Essay,  ought,  of  themselves, 
to  have  convinced  Dr  Reid,  that  he  who 
thus  sjjoke  of  perceptions  conveyed  into  the 
mind,  and  of  avenues  jjrovidcd  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sensations,  might  also,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  conveyance  of  ideas  into  the  mind, 
and  of  avenues  for  the  reception  of  ideas, 
have  meant  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
external  origin  of  those  notions,  or  concep- 
tions, or  feelings,  or  affections  of  mind,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  ideas ;  especially 
when  there  is  not  a  single  argument  in  his 
Essay,  or  in  any  of  his  works,  that  is  founded 
on  the  substantial  reality  of  our  ideas,  as  se- 
parate  and   distinct  things  in  the  mind.     I 
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shall  refer  only  to  one  additional  passage,  I 
which  1  purposely  select,  because  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  very  full  of  the  particuUir  figures 
that  have  misled  Dr  Reid,  and  shows,  there-  | 
fore,  what  the  tnie  meaning  of  the  author 
was,  at  the  time  at  which  he  used  these 
figures. 

"  The  other  way  of  retention,  is  the  power  i 
to  revive  again  in  our  minds  those  ideas,  \ 
which,  after  imprinting,  have  disappeared,  or  ! 
have  been,  as  it  were,  laid  aside  out  of  sight ; 
and  thus  we  do,  when  we  conceive  heat  or 
light,  yellow  or  sweet,  the  object  being  re- 
moved. This  is  memory,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  store-house  of  our  ideas.  For,  the 
narrow  mind  of  man  not  being  capable  of 
having  many  ideas  under  \-iew  and  consider- 
ation at  once,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  re- 
pository to  lay  up  those  ideas,  which  at  ano- 
ther time  it  might  have  use  of.  But  our 
ideas  being  nothing  but  actual  perceptions  in 
the  mind,  which  cease  to  be  any  thing  when 
there  is  no  perception  of  them,  this  laying  up 
of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory 
signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind  has 
a  power  in  many  cases  to  re\-ive  perceptions 
which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional 
perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has  had 
them  before.  And  in  this  sense  it  is,  that 
our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our  memories, 
when  indeed  they  are  actually  nowhere,  but 
only  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind,  when  it 
will,  to  revive  them  again,  and,  as  it  were, 
paint  them  anew  on  itself,  though  some  with 
more,  some  with  less  difficulty;  some  more 
lively,  and  others  more  obscurely."* 

The  doctrine  of  this  truly  eminent  philoso- 
pher, therefore,  is,  that  the  presence  of  the 
external  object,  and  the  consequent  organic 
change,  are  followed  by  an  idea,  "  which  is 
nothing  but  the  actual  perception  ;"  and  that 
the  laying  up  of  these  ideas  in  the  memory 
signifies  nothing  more,  than  that  the  mind 
has,  in  many  cases,  a  power  to  revive  percep- 
tions which  it  has  once  had.  All  this,  I  con- 
ceive, is  the  very  doctrine  of  Dr  Reid  on  the 
subject ;  and  to  have  confuted  Mr  Locke, 
therefore,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him, 
must  have  been  a  very  unfortunate  confuta- 
tion, as  it  would  have  been  also  to  have  con- 
futed as  completely  the  very  opinions  on  the 
subject  which  he  was  disposed  himself  to 
maintain. 

I  may  now  proceed  further  back,  to  ano- 
ther philosopher  of  great  eminence,  whose 
name,  unfortunately  for  its  reputation,  is  as- 
sociated more  with  his  political  and  religious 
errors,  than  with  his  analytical  investigations 
of  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  of  thought. 
The  author  to  whom    1  allude  is   Hobbes, 
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without  all  question  one  of  the  most  acute  in- 
tellectual inquirers  of  the  country  and  age  in 
which  he  lived.  As  the  physiology  of  the 
mind,  in  Britain  at  least,  seemed  at  that  time 
to  be  almost  a  new  science,  he  was  very  ge- 
nerally complimented  by  his  contemporary 
poets,  as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  land.  Some 
veiy  beautiful  Latin  verses,  addressed  to  him, 
I  quoted  to  you  in  a  former  lecture,  in  which 
it  was  said,  on  occasion  of  his  work  on  Hu- 
man Nature,  that  the  mind,  which  had  before 
knc\\Ti  all  things,  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
made  known  to  itself, — 

"  Omnia  hactenus 
Qua;  nosse  potuit,  nota  jam  primum  est  sibi ;" 

and  in  which  he  was  said,  in  revealing  the 
mind,  to  have  performed  a  work,  next  in  di- 
\nnity  to  that  of  creating  it : 

"  Divinum  est  opus 
Animum  creare,  proxia.um  liuic  ostendere." 

By  Cowley,  who  styles  him  "  the  disco- 
verer of  the  golden  lands  of  new  philosophy," 
he  is  compared  to  Columbus,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  world,  which  that  great  na- 
vigator found,  was  left  by  him  rude  and  ne- 
glected, to  the  culture  of  future  industry ; 
while  that  which  Hobbes  discovered  might 
be  said  to  have  been  at  once  explored  by  him 
and  civilized.  The  eloquence  of  his  strong 
and  perspicuous  style,  I  may  remark  by  the 
way,  seems  to  have  met  with  equal  commen- 
dation, from  his  poetical  panegj-rists,  with 
whom,  certainly  not  from  the  excellence  of 
I  his  own  verses,  he  appears  to  have  been  in 
singular  favour.  His  style  is  thus  described, 
in  some  verses  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham : 

"  Clear  as  a  beautiful  transparent  skin, 
Which  never  hides  the  blood,  yet  liolds  it  in  ; 
Like  a  delicious  stream  it  ever  ran, 
As  smooth  as  woman,  but  as  strong  as  man."* 

The  opinions  of  Hobbes,  on  the  subject 
which  we  are  considering,  are  stated  at  length, 
in  that  part  of  his  Elements  of  Philosophy 
which  he  has  entitled  Physica  •  and,  far  from 
justifying  Dr  Reid's  assertion,  with  respect 
to  the  general  ideal  system  of  philosophers, 
may  be  considered  in  this  important  respect, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  unity  of  the 
idea  and  the  perception  itself,  as  similar  to 
his  own.  Sensation  or  perception  he  traces 
to  the  impulse  of  external  objects,  producing 
a  motion  along  the  nerves  towards  the  brain, 
and  a  consequent  reaction  outw'ards,  which 
he  seems  to  think,  very  falsely  indeed,  may 
account  for  the  reference  to  the  object  as  ex- 
ternal.    This  hypothesis,  however,  is  of  no 
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consequence.  The  only  ini])ortant  point,  in 
reference  to  the  siiiJ])osud  universality  of  the 
system  of  iiieas,  is  whether  this  philosojiher 
of  another  age  asserted  the  existence  of  ide;is 
as  intermediate  things,  distinct  from  the  mere 
perception  ;  and  on  this  subject  he  is  as  ex- 
plicit as  Dr  Reid  himself  could  be.  The 
idea,  or  phantasma,  as  he  terms  it,  is  the 
very  perception  or  actus  saiticHdi.  "  Phan- 
tasma enim  est  sentiendi  actus  ;  neque  ditfert 
a  sensione  aliter  quam  feri  diiVert  a  factum 
esse."*  The  same  doctrine,  and  I  may  add 
also,  the  same  expression  of  the  unity  of 
the  actus  sentiendi  and  the  phantasma,  are 
to  be  found  in  viirious  other  ])arts  of  his 
works. 

I  may,  however,  proceed  still  further  back, 
to  an  author  of  yet  wider  and  more  varied 
genius,  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  whom 
Nature  {jives  to  the  world  for  her  mightiest 
purposes,  when  she  wi.^hes  to  change  'he  as- 
pect, not  of  a  single  science  merely,  but  of  all 
that  can  be  known  by  man  ;  that  illustrious 
rebel,  who,  in  overthrowing  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  seemed  to  have  acquired,  as  it  were 
by  right  of  conquest,  a  sway  in  jihilosophy 
as  absolute,  though  not  so  lasting,  as  that  of 
the  Grecian  despot.  "  Time,"  says  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  his  countrj-men,  "  has 
destroyed  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes.  But 
his  glory  subsists  still.  He  appears  like  one 
of  those  dethroned  monarchs,  who,  on  the 
very  ruins  of  their  empire,  still  seem  born  for 
the  sovereignty  of  mankind. "f 

On  the  opinions  of  Dcs  Cartes,  with  re- 
spect to  perception,  Dr  Reid  has  dwelt  at 
great  length,  and  has  not  merely  represented 
him  as  joining  in  that  belief  of  ideas,  distinct 
from  perception,  which  he  represents  as  the 
universal  belief  of  philosophers,  but  has  even 
ex|)ressed  astonishment,  that  Des  Cartes, 
whose  general  opinions  might  have  led  him 
to  a  different  conclusion,  should  yet  huve 
joined  in  the  common  one.  "  The  system 
of  Des  Cartes,"  he  says,  "  is  with  great  per- 
sjjicuity  and  acutcness  exi)lained  by  himself, 
in  his  writings,  which  ought  to  be  consulted 
by  those  who  would  understand  it."^  He 
probably  was  not  aware,  when  lie  wrote  these 
few  lines,  how  important  was  the  reference 
which  he  made,  especially  to  those  whom  he 
was  addressing  ;  since  the  more  they  studied 
the  view  which  he  has  given  of  the  opinions 
of  Des  Cartes,  the  more  necessary  would  it 
become  for  them  to  consult  the  original  au- 
thor. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,"  he  says,  "  that 
Des  Cartes  rejected  a  part  only  of  the  an- 
cient theory  concerning  the  perception  of 
external  objects  by  the  senses,  and  that  he 
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adopted  the  other  part.  That  theory  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,— the  first,  that 
images,  species,  or  forms  of  external  objects, 
."•ome  from  the  object,  and  enter  by  the 
avenues  of  the  senses  to  the  mind  ;  the  se- 
cond piirt  is,  that  the  external  object  itself  is 
not  perceived,  but  only  the  species  or  image 
of  it  in  the  mind.  The  first  part  Des  Cartes 
and  his  followers  rejected,  and  refuted  by 
solid  aiguiiients  ;  Ijut  the  second  part,  neither 
he  nor  his  followers  have  thought  of  calling 
in  question  ;  being  persuaded  that  it  is  only  a 
representative  image,  in  the  mind,  of  the  ex- 
ternal object  that  we  perceive,  and  not  the 
object  itself.  And  this  image,  \\hi(h  the 
Peripatetics  called  a  species,  he  calls  an  idea, 
changing  the  name  only,  while  he  admits  the 
thing."* — "  Des  Cartes,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  his  own  philosophy,  ought  to  have 
doubted  of  both  parts  of  the  Peripatetic  hy- 
jfothcsis,  or  to  have  given  his  reasons,  why 
he  adopted  one  part,  as  well  as  why  he  re- 
jected the  other  part  •  especially  since  the  un- 
learned, who  have  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
objects  by  their  senses,  in  no  less  ]>erfection 
than  philosophers,  and  should  therefore  know, 
as  well  as  they,  what  it  is  they  perceive,  have 
been  unanimous  in  this,  that  the  objects  they 
perceive  are  not  ideas  in  their  own  minds, 
but  things  external.  It  might  have  been 
expected,  that  a  jihilosojiher,  who  was  so 
cautious  as  not  to  take  his  own  existence 
for  granted,  without  proof,  would  not  have 
taken  it  for  granted,  without  proof,  that 
every  thing  he  perceived  was  only  idciis  in 
his  own  mind."f 

All  this  might  certainly  h;ive  been  expect- 
ed, as  Dr  Reid  says,  if  the  truth  had  not 
been,  that  the  oi)inions  of  Des  Cartes  are 
precisely  0])posite  to  thereiiresentation  which 
he  has  given  of  them, — that,  far  from  be- 
lieving in  the  existence  of  images  of  external 
objects,  as  the  immediate  causes  or  antece- 
dents of  percejjtion,  he  strenuously  contends 
against  them.  The  presence  of  the  external 
body, — the  organic  change,  which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  a  sort  of  motion  of  the  small 
fibrils  of  the  nerves  and  brain, — iuid  the  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  which  he  expressly  as- 
serts to  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
motion  that  gave  occasion  to  it, — these  are 
all  which  he  conceives  to  constitute  the  pro- 
cess of  ])erception,  without  any  idea,  as  a 
thing  distinct, — a  fourth  thing  intervening  be- 
tween the  organic  and  the  mental  change. 
And  this  process  is  exactly  the  process  which 
Dr  Reid  himself  supposes,  with  this  only 
diilerence, — ;m  unimjjortant  one  for  the  pre- 
sent argument, — that  Dr  Reid,  though  he  ad- 
mits SDine  intervening  organic  change,  does 
not  state,   positively,  what  he   conceives   to 
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he  its  nature,  \\\\\\e  the  Fieiich  jihiloso- 
phcr  supposes  it  to  consist  in  a  motion  of 
the  nervous  fibrils.  The  doctrine  of  Des 
Cartes  is  to  be  found,  vciy  fully  stated,  in 
his  Principia  Philosophic,  in  his  Dioptrics, 
and  in  many  passages  of  his  small  contro- 
versial works.  He  not  merely  rejects  the 
Peripatetic  notion  of  images  or  shadowy 
films,  the  resemblances  of  external  things, 
received  by  the  senses, — contending,  that  the 
mere  organic  affection — the  motion  of  the 
nervous  fibrils — is  sufficient,  without  any 
such  images,  "  diversos  motus  tenuium  un- 
iuscujusque  nervi  capillamentorum  sutlicere 
ad  diversos  sensus  producendum ;'"  and  prov- 
ing this  by  a  very  apposite  case,  to  which  he 
frequently  recurs,  of  a  blind  man  determining 
the  dimensions  of  bodies  by  comprehending 
them  within  two  crossed  sticks, — in  which 
case,  he  says,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
sticks  transmit,  through  themselves,  any  ima- 
ges of  the  body ;  but  he  even  proceeds  to  ac- 
count for  the  common  prejudice,  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  images  in  perception,  ascribing 
it  to  the  well-known  effect  of  pictures  in  ex- 
citing notions  of  the  objects  pictured.  "  Such 
is  the  nature  of  the  mind,"'  he  says,  "  that, 
by  its  very  constitution,  when  certain  bodily 
motions  take  place,  certain  thoughts  imme- 
diately arise,  that  have  no  resemblance  what- 
ever, as  images,  to  the  motions  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  arise.  The  thoughts 
which  words,  written  or  spoken,  excite,  have 
surely  no  resemblance  to  the  words  them- 
selves. A  slight  change  in  the  motion  of  a 
pen  may  produce,  in  the  reader,  afi'ections  of 
mind  the  most  opposite  ;  nor  is  it  any  reply 
to  this  to  say,  that  the  characters  traced  by 
the  pen  are  only  occasions  that  excite  the 
mind  itself  to  form  opposite  images, — for  the 
case  is  equally  striking  when  no  such  image 
can  be  formed,  and  the  feeling  is  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  application  of  the  external 
body.  When  a  sword  has  pierced  any  part, 
is  not  the  feeling  excited  as  different  alto- 
gether from  the  mere  motion  of  the  sword, 
as  colour,  or  sound,  or  smell,  or  taste ;  and 
since  we  are  sure,  in  the  case  of  the  mere 
pain  from  the  sword,  that  no  image  of  the 
sword  is  necessaiy,  ought  we  not  to  extend 
the  same  inference,  by  analogy,  to  all  the 
other  affections  of  our  senses,  and  to  believe 
these  also  to  depend,  not  on  any  images,  or 
things  transmitted  to  the  brain,  but  on  the 
mere  constitution  of  our  nature,  by  which 
certain  thoughts  are  made  to  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  corporeal  motions  ?"  The 
passage  is  long,  indeed,  but  it  is  so  clear,  and 
so  decisive,  as  to  the  misrepresentation  by 
Dr  Reid  of  the  opinion  which  he  strangely 
considered  himself  as  confuting,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  original,  that  you 
may  judge  for  yourselves,  of  the  real  meaning, 
which  a  translation  might  be  supposed  to  have 
''rred  in  conveying. 


"  Probatur  deinde,  talem  esse  nostnc  mentis 
naturani,  ut  ex  eo  solo  quod  quidam  motus  in 
corj)ore  fiant  ad  quaslibet  cogitationes,  nullain 
istorum  motuum  imaginem  referentes,  possit 
impelh ;  et  speciatim  ad  illas  confusas,  quae 
sensus,  sive  sensationes  dicuiitur.  Nam  vi- 
demus,  verba,  sive  ore  prolata  sive  taiitum 
scripta,  quaslibet  in  animis  nostris  cogitationes 
et  comrnotiones  excitare.  In  eadem  charta, 
cum  eodem  calamo  et  atramento,  si  tantum 
calami  extremitas  certo  modo  supra  chartam 
ducatur,  literas  exarabit,  quaj  cogitationes 
pra-lionim,  tempestatum,  furiarum,  affectus- 
que  indignationis  et  tristitiae  in  lectorum  ani- 
mis concitabunt;  si  vero  alio  modo  fere  simili 
calamus  moveatur,  cogitationes  valde  diversas, 
traiiquillitatis,  pacis,  amcenitatis,  affectusque 
plane  contrarios  amoris  et  la.'litiaj  efficiet. 
Respondebitur  fortasse,  scripturam  vel  lo- 
quelam  nullos  affectus,  nullasque  rerum  a  se 
diversarum  imaginationcs  immediate  in  mente 
excitare,  sed  tantummodo  diversas  intellec- 
tiones ;  quarum  deinde  occasione  anima  ipsa 
varianim  rerum  imagines  in  se  efformat. 
Quid  autem  dicetur  de  sensu  doloris  et  titil- 
lationis  ?  Gladius  corpori  iiostro  admovetur ; 
illud  scindit ;  ex  hoc  solo  sequitur  dolor ;  qui 
sane  non  minus  diversus  est  a  gladii,  vel  cor- 
poris quod  scinditur,  locali  motu,  quam  color, 
vel  sonus,  vel  odor,  vel  sapor.  Atque  ideo 
cum  clare  videamus,  doloris  sensum  in  nobis 
excitari  ab  eo  solo,  quod  aliquoe  corporis  nos- 
tri  partes  contactu  aliciijus  alterius  corporis 
locaUter  moveantur,  concludere  licet,  mentem 
nostram  esse  talis  naturae,  ut,  ab  aliquibus 
eliam  motibus  localibus,  omnium  aliorum 
sensuum  affectiones  pati  possit. 

"  Praeterea  non  deprehendimus  ullam  dif- 
ferentiam  inter  nervos,  ex  qua  liceat  judicare, 
aliud  quid  per  unos,  quam  alios,  ab  organis 
sensuum  externorum  ad  cerebrum  pervenire, 
vel  omnino  quidquam  eo  pervenire  praeter 
ipsorum  nervorum  motum  localem."* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  express  more 
strongly,  or  illustrate  more  clearly,  an  opinion 
so  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  doctrine  of  per- 
ception, by  the  medium  of  representative 
ideas  or  images,  ascribed  by  Dr  Reid  to  its 
illustrious  author.  It  would  not  be  more 
unjust,  ever  after  all  his  laborious  writings 
on  the  subject,  to  rank  the  supposed  confuter 
of  the  ideal  system,  as  himself  one  of  its 
most  strenuous  champions,  than  to  make 
this  charge  against  Des  Cartes,  and  to  say 
of  him,  in  Dr  Reid's  words,  that  "  the  image 
which  the  Peripatetics  called  a  species,  he 
calls  an  idea,  changing  the  name  only,  while 
he  admits  the  thing,  "j- 

To  these  authors,  whose  opinions,  on  the 
subject  of  perception,  Dr  Reid  has  miscon- 
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ceivcd,  I  may  add  one,  whom  even  he  him-  ' 
self  allows  to  have  shakoii  otV  the  ideal  sys- 
tem, and  to  have  considered  the  idea  and  the 
perception,  as  not  distinct,  but  the  same,  a 
modification  of  the  mind,  and  nothing  more. 
I  allude  to  the  celebnited  Jansenist  writer, 
Aniauld,  who  maintains  this  doctrine  as  ex- 
pressly as  Dr  Reid  himself,  and  makes  it  the 
foundation  of  his  argument  in  his  controversy 
with  Mallebnmche.  Rut,  if  I  were  to  quote 
to  you  every  less  important  writer,  who  dis- 
believed the  reality  of  ideas  or  images,  as 
things  existing  sei)arately  and  independently, 
I  might  quote  to  you  almost  every  writer, 
British  and  foreign,  who,  for  the  last  century, 
and  for  many  years  preceding  it,  has  treated 
of  the  mind.  The  narrow  limits  of  a  Lecture 
have  forced  me  to  confine  my  notice  to  the 
most  illustrious. 

Of  all  evidence,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  prevalence  of  opinions,  the  most  decisive 
is  that  which  is  found,  not  in  treatises  read 
only  by  a  few,  but  in  the  popular  elementary 
works  of  science  of  the  time,  the  general 
text-books  of  schools  and  colleges.  I  shall 
conclude  this  long  discussion,  therefore,  with 
short  quotations  from  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  popular  authors,  of  this  very  use- 
ful class. 

The  first  is  from  the  logic  or  rather  the 
pneumatology  of  Le  Clerc,  the  friend  of 
Locke.  In  his  chapter  on  the  nature  of 
ideas,  he  gives  the  history  of  the  opinions  of 
philosophers  on  this  subject,  and  states  among 
them  the  very  doctrine  which  is  most  forcibly 
and  accurately  opposed  to  the  ideal  system  of 
perception.  "  Others,"  he  says,  "  hold  that 
ideas  and  the  perception  of  ideas  are  absolute- 
ly the  same  in  themselves,  and  differ  merely 
in  our  relative  ai)|)lications  of  them  :  that  same 
feeling  of  the  mind,  which  is  termed  an  idea, 
in  reference  to  the  object  which  the  mind 
considers,  is  termed  a  perception,  when  we 
speak  of  it  relatively  to  the  percipient  mind ; 
but  it  is  only  of  one  modification  of  the  mind 
that  we  speak,  in  both  cases."  According 
to  these  philos()i)hers,  therefore,  there  are,  in 
strictness  of  language,  no  idi'as  distinct  from 
the  mind  itself.  "  Alii  putant  ideas  et  per- 
ceptiones  idearum  easdem  esse,  licet  relatio- 
nibus  differant.  Idea,  uti  censent,  projirie  ad 
objectum  refertur,  quod  mens  considerat ; — 
perceptio,  vero,  ad  mentem  ipsam  qnce  per- 
cipit ;  sed  duplex  ilia  relatio  ad  unam  modi- 
ficationem  mentis  pertinet.  Itaijue  secundum 
hosce  i)hilos()[)hos,  nulhc  sunt,  proprie  loqucn- 
do,  ideie  a  mente  nostra  distinctae."*  What 
is  it,  I  may  ask,  which  Dr  Reid  considers 
himself  as  having  added  to  this  very  philoso- 
phic view  of  perception?  and,  if  he  added 
nothing,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe  to 
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him  the  merit  of  detecting  errors,  the  coimter 
statement  to  which  had  long  formed  a  part  of 
the  elementary  works  of  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  quotations, — the  num- 
ber of  which  may  perhaps  already  have  pro- 
duced at  least  as  much  weariness  as  convic- 
tion,— I  shall  content  myself  with  a  single 
paragraph,  from  a  work  of  De  Crousaz,  the 
author,  not  of  one  merely,  but  of  many  very 
pojjular  elementary  works  of  logic,  and  im- 
qucstionably  one  of  the  most  acute  thinkers 
of  his  time.  His  works  abound  with  many 
sagacious  remarks  on  the  sources  of  the  pre- 
judice involved  in  that  ideal  system,  which 
Dr  Reid  conceived  himself  the  first  to  have 
overthrown ;  and  he  states,  in  the  strongest 
language,  that  our  ideas  are  nothing  more 
than  states  or  affections  of  our  mind  itself. 
"  Cogitandi  modi — quibus  cogitatio  nostra 
modilicatur,  (juos  induit  alios  post  alios,  suf- 
ficiunt,  ut  per  cos  ad  rerum  cognitionem 
veniat ;  nee  sunt  fingendae  idea;,  ab  illis  modi- 
ficationibus  divcrsa;."*  I  may  remark,  by 
the  way,  that  precisely  the  same  distinction 
of  sensations  and  perceptions,  on  which  Dr 
Reid  founds  so  much,  is  stated  and  enforced 
in  the  different  works  of  this  ingenious  writer. 
Indeed  so  very  similar  are  his  opinions,  that 
if  he  had  lived  after  Dr  Reid,  and  had  in- 
tended to  give  a  view  of  that  very  system  of 
perception  which  we  have  been  examining,  I 
do  not  think  that  he  could  have  varied  in 
the  slightest  respect  from  that  view  of  the 
process  which  he  has  given  in  his  own  origi- 
nal writings. 

It  ajipears,  then,  that,  so  far  is  Dr  Reid 
from  having  the  merit  of  confuting  the  uni- 
versal, or  even  general  illusion  of  philoso- 
phers, with  respect  to  ideas  in  the  mind,  as 
images  or  separate  things,  distinct  from  the 
percej)tion  itself,  that  his  own  opinions  as  to 
percej)tion,  on  this  point  at  least,  are  jjrecise- 
ly  the  same  as  those  which  generally  prevail- 
ed before.  From  the  time  of  the  decay  of 
the  Peripatetic  Philosojjhy,  the  process  of 
perception  was  generally  considered  as  invol- 
ving nothing  more  than  the  ])resence  of  an 
external  object,  an  organic  change  or  series  of 
changes,  and  an  affection  of  the  mind  imme- 
diately subse(juent,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  idea  as  a  fourth  sei)arate  thing  between 
the  organic  and  the  mental  affection.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  with  the  exception  of  Berkeley 
and  Mallebranche,  who  had  jieculiar  and  very 
erroneous  notions  'in  the  subject,  all  the  jilii- 
losojjhers,  whom  Dr  Reid  considered  himself 
as  opposing,  would,  if  they  had  been  ques- 
tioned by  him,  have  admitted,  before  they 
heard  a  single  argimient  on  his  part,  that 
their  opinions,  with  resj)ect  to  idcius,  were 
precisely  the  same  as  his  own  ;  and  what  then 
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would  have  remained  for  him  to  confute  ? 
He  might,  indeed,  still  have  said,  that  it  was 
absurd,  in  those  who  considered  perception 
as  a  mere  state  or  modification  of  the  mind, 
to  speak  of  ideas  in  their  mind  :  but  the  very 
language,  used  by  him  for  this  purpose,  would 
probably  have  contained  some  metaphor  as 
little  philosophic.  We  must  still  allow  men 
to  speak  of  ideas  in  their  mind,  if  they  wnll 
only  consent  to  believe  that  the  ideas  are  tru- 
ly the  mind  itself  variously  aflected  ;  as  we 
must  still  allow  men  to  talk  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  if  they  \\nll  only  admit  that 
the  motion  which  produces  those  a])pearances 
is  not  in  that  majestic  and  tranquil  orb,  but 
in  our  little  globe  of  earth,  which,  carrying 
along  with  it,  in  its  daily  revolution,  all  our 
busy  wisdom,  and  still  busier  folly,  is  itself  as 
restless  as  its  restless  inhabitants. 

That  a  mind,  so  vigorous  as  that  of  Dr 
Reid,  should  have  been  capable  of  the  series 
of  misconceptions  which  we  have  traced,  may 
seem  wonderful,  and  truly  is  so ;  and  equally, 
or  rather  still  more  wonderful,  is  the  general 
admission  of  his  merit  in  this  respect.  I  trust 
it  will  impress  you  with  one  important  lesson, 
— which  could  not  be  taught  more  forcibly, 
than  by  the  errors  of  so  great  a  mind, — that 
it  will  always  be  necessarj'  for  you  to  consult 
the  opinions  of  authors, — when  their  opinions 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  to  be 
accurately  studied, — in  their  own  works,  and 
not  in  the  works  of  those  who  profess  to 
give  a  faithful  account  of  them.  From  my 
own  experience,  I  can  most  truly  assure  you, 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  which, 
on  examining  the  works  of  those  authors 
whom  it  is  the  custom  more  to  cite  than  to 
read,  I  have  found  the  view  which  I  had 
received  of  them  to  be  faithful.  There  is 
usually  something  more  or  something  less, 
which  modifies  the  general  result ;  some 
mere  conjecture  represented  as  an  absolute 
affirmation,  or  some  limited  affirmation  ex- 
tended to  analogous  cases,  which  it  was  not 
meant  to  comprehend.  And,  by  the  various 
additions  or  subtractions,  thus  made,  in  pass- 
ing from  mind  to  mind,  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  considered  as  having 
made  a  fortunate  escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last 
represented  as  directly  opposite  to  what  it  is. 
It  is  like  those  engraved  portraits  of  the  emi- 
nent men  of  former  ages,  the  copies  of  mere 
copies,  from  which  every  new  artist,  in  the 
succession,  has  taken  something,  or  to  which 
he  has  added  something,  till  not  a  lineament 
remains  the  same.  If  we  are  truly  desirous 
of  a  faithful  likeness,  we  must  have  recourse 
once  more  to  the  original  painting. 


LECTURE  XXVIIL 

ON  DR  REID'S  supposed  PROOF  OF  A  MATERIAL 

WORLD ON  VISION AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 

FEELINGS  ASCRIBED  TO  IT. 

In  my  Lecture  of  yesterday,  Gentlemen, 
we  were  engaged  in  considering  the  grounds 
of  Dr  Reid's  claim  to  the  honour  of  detecting 
and  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  hypothesis  of 
ideas,  as  images,  or  things,  in  the  mind,  dis- 
tinct from  the  mind  itself, — a  claim  which, 
though  made  by  one  who  has  many  other  in- 
dubitable titles  to  our  respect  and  gratitude, 
we  found,  in  this  particular  instance,  to  be  in- 
admissible. 

It  appeared,  on  an  examination  of  the  ori- 
ginal works  of  the  eminent  philosophers  who 
preceded  him  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
even  of  the  common  elementary  treatises  of 
the  schools,  fhat,  though,  after  the  Peripatetic 
hypothesis  of  species  had  been  universally  or 
generally  abandoned,  the  language  of  that  hy- 
pothesis  continued  to  subsist  metaphorically, 
— as  it  continues  with  equal  force  at  this  mo- 
ment,— it  was  only  metaphorically  that  it  did 
thus  contiime  ;  and  that  when  Dr  Reid, 
therefore,  conceived, — in  proving  ideas  not 
to  be  self-existing  things,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  percipient  mind  itself, — that 
he  was  confuting  what  every  body  believed, 
he  merely  assumed  as  real  what  was  intend- 
ed as  metaphorical,  and  overthrew  opinions 
which  the  authors,  to  whom  he  ascribes  them, 
would  themselves  have  been  equally  eager  to 
overthrow.  But  there  is  yet  another  point, 
connected  with  the  theory  of  perception,  on 
which  he  is  believed  to  have  made  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  metaphysical  know- 
ledge. I  allude  to  his  supposed  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  material  world.  In  this,  too, 
we  shall  find,  that  he  has  truly  added  nothing 
to  our  former  knowledg: ;  that  he  has  left  us, 
in  short,  our  belief  as  originally  felt  by  us, 
but  has  not  supplied  us  with  the  slightest 
evidence  in  addition  to  the  force  of  that  ori- 
ginal belief  itself,  nor  given  any  additional 
strength  to  that  very  belief,  which  before  was 
confessedly  irresistible. 

The  confutation  of  the  scepticism  on  this 
subject,  it  is  evident,  may  be  attempted  in 
two  ways  ;  by  showing  the  arguments  urged 
by  the  sceptic  to  be  logically  false,  or  by 
opposing  to  them  the  belief  itself,  as  of  evi- 
dence either  directly  intuitive,  or  the  result, 
at  least,  of  other  intuitions,  and  early  and 
universal  associations  and  inferences,  so  irre- 
sistible after  the  first  acquisitions  of  infancy, 
as  to  have  then  all  the  force  of  intuition  it- 
self. As  long  as  Dr  Reid  confines  himself 
to  the  latter  of  these  plans,  he  proceeds  on 
safe  ground ;  but  his  footing  is  not  so  firm 
when  he  assails  the  mere  logic  of  the  sceptic; 
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for  the  sceptical  arfriinicnt,  as  a  mere  pliiy  of 
reasoning,  admits  of  no  reply.  It  is  vain  for 
him  to  say,  that  the  scepticism  proceeding,  as 
he  thinks,  on  the  belief  of  ideas  in  the  mind, 
as  the  direct  objects  of  perception,  must  tall 
with  these  ideas  ;  for,  thoutrh  the  seeiuieism 
may  be  consistent  with  the  belief  of  ideas  as 
separate  existences  in  the  mind,  it  does  not 
depend,  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  their  ex- 
istence or  non-existence.  We  have  only  to 
change  the  term  ideas  into  the  synonymous 
phrase  affeclions  or  states  of  the  mind,  and 
the  scepticism,  if  not  stronger,  is  at  least  in 
strength  exactly  what  it  was  before.  In  the 
one  case  the  sceptic  will  say,  that  we  are  sen- 
silile  of  ideas  only,  not  of  external  objects, 
which  may  have  no  resemblance  to  our  ideas  ; 
in  the  other  case,  that  perception  is  but  a 
state  of  the  mind  as  much  as  any  of  our  other 
feelings,  and  that  we  are  conscious  only  of 
this,  and  other  states  or  affections  of  our 
mind,  which  have  variously  succeeded  each 
other,  and  not  of  external  objects,  which 
themselves  can  be  no  parts  of  that  train  of 
mental  consciousness.  Whatever  weight 
there  may  be  in  the  former  of  these  sceptical 
theories,  exists,  I  may  say,  even  with  greater 
force,  because  with  greater  simplicity,  in  the 
second  ;  and  the  task,  therefore,  of  proving 
by  logic,  if  logical  proof  were  requisite  for 
our  belief,  the  existence  of  a  material  world, 
would  remain  as  laborious  as  before,  after  the 
fullest  confutation  of  the  systems  which  might 
suppose  perc(|)tion  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
medium  of  little  images  of  bodies  in  the 
mind. 

So  far,  indeed,  would  the  confutation  of 
this  hyi)0thesis  as  to  perception,  even  if  Dr 
Reid  had  tmly  overthrown  it,  be  from  les- 
sening the  force  of  the  scepticism  as  to  the 
existence  of  matter,  that,  of  two  sceptics,  one 
believing  every  thing  with  respect  to  ideas 
which  Dr  Reid  supposed  hin)self  to  have 
confuted,  and  the  other  believing  ideas  to  be 
mere  states  of  his  mind,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  former  would  be  the  more 
easy  to  be  overcome,  since  his  belief  would 
already  involve  the  existence  of  something  se- 
parate from  the  mind ;  while  the  other  might 
maintain,  that  all  of  which  he  was  conscious, 
was  the  mere  series  of  alfections  of  his  own 
mind,  and  that  beyond  this  consciousness  he 
could  know  nothing. 

Against  the  argument  of  one,  who  founds 
his  very  argument  on  his  consciousness  mere- 
ly, and  professes  to  have  no  knowledge  either 
of  little  images,  or  of  any  thing  else  beyond 
his  consciousness,  it  would  be  as  idle  to  urge, 
that  ideas  are  not  little  images  in  the  mind, 
as  it  would  have  been  for  a  Cartesian  to  at- 
tempt to  confute  the  Newtonian  system  of 
attraction,  by  a  denial  of  the  Ptolemaic 
spheres. 

All  that  remains,  then,  to  supply  the  place 
of    logical   demonstration,   which   would   be 


needless  where  the  belief  is  as  strong  as  that 
of  demonstration  itself,  is  the  paramount  force 
of  this  universal  and  irresistible  belief ;  and 
there  is  no  fear  that  this  can  be  weakened 
by  any  argument,  or  be  less  felt  by  him  who 
denies  it  than  by  him  who  asserts  it.  We 
are  conscious,  indeed,  only  of  the  feelings 
that  are  the  momentary  states  of  our  own 
mind  ;  but  some  of  these  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe  to  causes 
that  are  external,  and  independent  of  us ; 
and  the  belief  of  a  system  of  external  things 
is  one  of  these  very  states  of  the  mind  which 
itself  forms,  and  will  ever  form,  a  part  of  the 
train  of  our  consciousness.  This  Mr  Hume 
himself,  the  great  sceptic  whom  Dr  Reid 
opposes,  admits  as  readily  as  Dr  Reid  him- 
self : — "  A  Copernican  or  Ptolemaic,  who 
supports  each  his  different  system  of  astrono- 
jny,  may  hope  to  produce  a  conviction  which 
will  remain  constimt  and  durable  with  his 
audience.  A  Stoic  or  Epicurean  displays 
principles  which  may  not  only  be  durable, 
but  which  have  an  effect  on  conduct  and  be- 
haviour. But  a  Pyrrhonian  cannot  expect 
that  his  philosophy  will  have  any  constant 
influence  on  the  mind  ;  or,  if  it  had,  that  its 
influence  would  be  beneficial  to  society.  On 
the  contrary,  he  must  acknowledge,  if  he  will 
acknowledge  any  thing,  that  all  human  life 
must  perish  were  his  principles  universally 
and  steadily  to  prevail.  All  discourse,  all 
action  would  immediately  cease  ;  and  men 
remain  in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the  necessities 
of  nature,  unsatisfied,  i)ut  an  end  to  their 
miserable  existence.  It  is  true,  so  fatal  an 
event  is  very  little  to  be  dreaded.  Nature 
is  always  too  strong  for  princii)le  ;  and,  though 
a  Pyrrhonian  may  throw  himself,  or  others, 
into  a  momentary  amazement  and  confusion 
by  his  profound  reasonings,  the  first  and  most 
trivial  event  in  life  will  put  to  flight  all  his 
doubts  and  scruples,  and  leave  him  the  same, 
in  every  jjoint  of  action  and  speculation,  with 
the  philosophers  of  ever)'  other  sect,  or  with 
those  who  never  concerned  themselves  in  any 
philosophical  researches.  When  he  awakes 
from  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  first  to  join  in 
the  laugh  against  himself."*  In  what  respect 
does  this  differ  from  the  language  of  Dr  Reid 
himself,  when  he  says  that  "  the  belief  of  a 
material  world  is  older,  and  of  more  autiiori- 
ty,  than  any  principles  of  philosophy.  It  de- 
clines the  tribunal  of  reason,  and  laughs  at  all 
the  artillery  of  the  logician."!  Surely,  if  it 
decline  the  tribunal  of  reason,  it  is  not  by 
reasoning  that  it  is  to  be  sii|)ported, — even 
though  the  reasoner  should  have  the  great 
talents  which  Dr  Reid  unquestionably  pos- 
sessed. 


•  Essays — Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding, 
See',  xii.  Part  2. 

t  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  ic.  Chap.  v.  Sect.  7 
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The  sceptic  and  the  orthodox  philosopher 
of  Dr  lleid's  school  thus  come  precisely  to 
the  same  conclusion.     The  creed  of  each,  on 
this  point,  is  composed  of  two  propositions, 
and  of  the  same  two  i)ropositions  ;  the  iirst 
of  which  is,  that  the  existence  of  a  system  of 
things,  such  as  we  understand  when  we  speak 
of  an  external  world,  cannot  be  proved  by  ar- 
gument ;  and  the  second,  that  the  belief  of  it 
is  of  a  force  which  is  paramount  to  that  of 
arsrument,   and  absolutely  irresistible.      The 
ditference,  and  the  only  dilTerence  is,  that,  in 
asserting  the  same  two  propositions,  the  scep- 
tic pronounces  the  first  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice, 
and  the  second  in  a  whisper, — while  his  sup- 
posed antagonist  passes  rapidly  over  the  first, 
and  dwells  on  the  second  with  a  tone  of  con- 
fidence.    The  negation  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  affirmation  in  the  other  case  are,  how- 
ever, precisely  the  same  in  both.     To  him, 
indeed,  who  considers  the  tone  only  and  not 
the  meaning,  there  may  seem  to  be  a  real 
strife  of  sentiment ;  but,  if  we  neglect  the 
tone,  which  is  of  no  consequence,  and  attend 
to  the  meaning  only  of  what  is  affirmed  and 
denied  by  both,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cover even  the  slightest  discrepance.     There 
is  no  argument  of  mere  reasoning  that  can 
prove  the  existence  of  an  external  world  ;  it 
is  absolutely  impossiljle  for  us  not  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  an  external  woild.     AVe 
may  call  these  two  propositions,  then,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  doctrine  of  Reid  or  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Hume,  as  we  please  ;  for  it  is  truly 
the  common  and  equal  doctrine  of  the  two. 

Though  we  have  thus  seen  reason  to  deny 
to  Dr  Reid  the  merit  commonly  ascribed  to 
him  on  the  points  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering relative  to  the  theory  of  perception, 
I  trust  you  will  not,  on  that  account,  be  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  which  he  truly  pos- 
sessed. He  knows  little,  indeed,  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  who  does  not  know  how  compati- 
ble many  errors  and  misconceptions  are  with 
the  brightest  and  most  active  energies  of  in- 
tellect. On  this  "  isthmus  of  a  middle  state," 
of  which  Pope  speaks,  man,  though  not  "  rea- 
soning but  to  err,"  is  yet  subject  to  occasional 
error  even  in  his  proudest  reasonings.  With 
all  his  wisdom,  he  is  still  but  "  darkly  wise ;" 
and,  with  all  the  grandeur  of  his  being,  but 
"rudely  great." 


VISION. 


Our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  touch, — or  at  least  of  those  sensa- 
tions which  are  truly,  and  of  others  which 
are  commonly,  though  I  think  falsely,  ascrib- 
ed to  this  organ,  has  led  us  into  speculations, 
in  the  coiurse  of  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
anticipate  many  remarks  that  more  peculiai'ly  i 
belong  to  the  sense  which  still  remains  to  be  | 


considered  by  ms — the  sense  of  sight,  that  to 
which  we  owe  "lo  much  of  our  most  valuable 
information  with  respect  to  nature,  and  so 
many  of  those  pleasures  which  the  bounty  of 
Him,  who  has  formed  us  to  be  happy  as  well 
as  to  be  wise,  has  so  graciously  intermingled 
with  all  the  primary  means  of  our  instruc- 
tion. 

The  anticipations  into  which  I  have  been 
led  were  necessary  for  throwing  light  on  the 
subjects   before   considered,    particularly   on 
the  complex  feelings  ascribed  to  touch, — the 
knowledge  of  which  feelings,  however,  was 
still  more  necessary  for  imderstanding  fully 
the  complex  perceptions  of  this  sense.     It  is 
thus  scarcely  possible,  in  science,  to  treat  of 
one  subject  without  considering  it  in  relation 
to  some  other  subject,  and  often  to  subjects 
between  which,  on  first  view,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  trace  any  relation.     Every  thing 
throws  light  upon  every  thing, — though  the 
reflection,  which  is,  in  many  cases,  so  bright 
as  to  force  itself  upon  common  eyes,  may,  in 
other  cases,  be  so  faint  as  to  be  percejitlble 
only  to  eyes  of  the  nicest  discernment.     It 
may  almost  be  said  that  there  is  an  universal 
affinity  in  truths, — like  that  universal  attrac- 
tion which  unites  to  each  other,  as  one  com- 
mon system,   the   whole  masses   which    are 
scattered  through  the  infinity  of  space,  and 
by  which,   as   I  have  before  remarked,  the 
annihilation  of  a  single  particle  of  matter  in 
any  one  of  these  orbs,  however  inconceivably 
slight  its  elementary  modification  might  be  of 
the  general  sum  of  attraction,  would,  in  that 
very  instant,  be  productive  of  change  through- 
out the  miiverse.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
any  one  science  would  have  been  if  any  other 
science  had  not  existed.     How  diSerent  did 
astronomy  become,    in    consequence  of   the 
accidental  burning  of  a  few  sea-weeds  upon 
the  sand,  to  which   the  origin  of  glass   has 
been  ascribed;  and,  when  we  think  of  the 
universal    accessions    which    navigation    has 
made   to   every  department  of    knowledge, 
what   infinity  of   truths  may  be  considered 
as  almost  starting  into  existence  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was 
first  observed ! 


"  True  to  the  pole,  by  thee  the  pilot  guides 
His  steady  helm,  amid  the  struggling  tides, 
Braves  with  broad  sail  the  unmVasurable  sea, 
Cleaves  the  dark  air,  and  asks  no  star  but  thee." « 


The  anticipations  which  have  been  made 
in  the  present  instance  will  be  of  advantage 
in  abridging  much  of  the  labour  which  would 
have  been  necessary  in  treating  of  vision  sim- 
ply. I  may  now  safely  leave  you  to  make, 
for  yourselves,  the  application  of  many  argu- 


*  Darwin'i  Cotame  Garden,  Canto  II.  v.  20o- 
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merits  on  which    I  have  dwelt  at  length,  in 
treating  of  the  other  senses. 

The  orgiin  of  si^'ht,  as  you  well  know,  is 
the  eye, — a  machine  of  such  exquisite  and 
obvious  adaptation  to  the  effects  produced  by 
it,  as  to  be,  of  itself,  in  demonstrating  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Divine  Being  who  contrived  it, 
equal  in  force  to  many  volumes  of  theology. 
The  atheist,  who  has  seen  and  studied  its  in- 
ternal structure,  and  yet  continues  an  atheist, 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  beyond  the  power 
of  mere  argimient  to  reclaim.  The  minute 
details  of  its  structure,  however,  belong  to  the 
anatomist.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
know,  that,  by  an  apparatus  of  great  simpliei- 
t)',  all  the  light,  which,  from  every  quarter, 
strikes  on  the  pellucid  part  of  the  bail  of  the 
eye, — and  which,  if  it  continued  to  pass  in 
the  same  direction,  would  thus  produce  one 
mingled  and  indistinct  expanse  of  colour, — is 
BO  refracted,  as  it  is  termed,  or  bent  from  its 
former  direction,  to  certain  focal  points,  as  to 
be  distributed  ag-ain  on  the  retina,  in  distinct 
portions,  agreeing  with  the  jjortions  which 
come  from  each  sepanite  object,  so  exactly, 
as  to  form  on  it  a  miniature  landscape  of  the 
scenery  without.  Nor  is  this  all.  That  we 
may  vary,  at  our  pleasure,  the  field  of  this 
landscape,  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  furnished 
with  certain  muscles,  which  enable  us  to  di- 
rect it  more  particularly  toward  the  olijeets 
which  we  wish  to  view ;  and,  according  as 
the  light  which  falls  from  these  may  be  more 
or  less  intense,  there  are  i)iu-ts  which  minister 
to  the  sensibility  of  the  eye,  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  in  jjioportion  the  transparent 
aperture  at  which  the  light  is  admitted. 
There  are,  then,  in  this  truly  wonderful  and 
leautifiil  process,  in  th(!  first  place,  as  deter- 
mining what  objects,  in  the  wide  scene  around 
lis,  are  to  be  visible  at  the  moment,  the  con- 
traction of  certain  muscles,  on  which  the  par- 
ticular field  of  our  vision  dej)ends,  and  which 
may  almost  be  said  to  enable  us  to  increase 
the  extent  of  our  field  of  vision,  by  enabling 
us  to  vary  it  at  w  ill ; — in  tlit;  second  jiiace, 
the  external  light,  emitted  from  all  the  objects 
within  this  radiant  field,  which,  on  its  arrival 
at  the  retina,  is  itself  the  direct  object  of 
vision  ;— in  the  third  place,  the  provision  for 
increasing  or  diniini>hing  the  diameter  of  the 
pupil,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  that 
incident  light ;— in  the  fourth  place,  the  appa- 
nitus,  by  which  the  dispersed  rays  of  light 
are  made  to  assume,  within  the  eye,  the  focal 
convergence  necessary  for  distinct  vision  ;— 
and  liLstly,  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
as  a  part  of  the  ^crcat  sensorial  organ  essential 
to  sensation.  The  dilference  of  the  pheno- 
meiiH,  j)roduced  by  the  varieties  of  the  exter- 
nal light  itself,  is  exhibited  in  almost  every 
moment  of  our  waking  existence  ;  and  the 
diversities,  arising  from  other  parts  of  the 
process,  .ire  not  less  striking.      There    arc 


peculiar  diseases  which  alTeet  the  optic  nen'c, 
or  other  parts  of  the  sensorial  organ  imme- 
diately connected  with  it, — there  are  other 
diseases  which  afleet  the  refracting  ap])aratus, 
— others  which  affect  the  iris,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  enlargement  or  diminution  of  the 
pupil,  when  different  quantities  of  light  aie 
poured  on  it, — others  which  affect  the  muscles 

that  v;u-y  the  position  of  the  ball and,  in  all 

I  these  cases,  we  find,  as  might  be  expected, 
j  a  corresponding  difference  of  the  phenomena. 
1      To  open  our  eyes  at  present,  is  not  to  have 
a  siiigle  simple  feeling ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  to 
have  innumerable  feelings.     The  colour,  the 
magnitude,  the  figure,  the  relative  position  of 
I  bodies,  are  seen  by  us  at  once.     It  is  not  a 
I  small  expanse  of  light  which  we  perceive, 
'  equal  merely  to  the  surface  of  the  narrow  ex- 
pansion of  the  optic  nerve.     It  is  the  universe 
itself.     We  are  present  with  stars  which  beam 
l^upon  us,  at  a  distance  that  converts  to  no- 
thing the  whole  wide  diameter  of  our  planetary 
system.      It  is  as  if  the  tie,  which  binds  us 
down   to  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,   be- 
longed only  to  our  other  senses,  and  had  no 
influence  over  this,  which,  even  in  its  union 
with  the  body,  seems  still  to  retain  all  the 
power  and  unbounded  freedom  of  its  celestial 
origin. 

I  It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  remember, 
j  that,  even  in  the  perception  of  the  most  dis- 
tant body,  the  true  object  of  vision  is  not  the 
distant  body  itself,  but  the  light  that  has 
reached  the  expansive  termination  of  the  op- 
tic nerve  ;  and  the  sense  of  vision,  therefore, 
which  seems  so  independent  of  the  tie  that 
binds  us  to  our  small  spot  of  earth,  is  as  truly 
I  limited  to  it  as  any  of  our  other  senses.  If 
the  light  could  exist  in  the  same  manner, 
moving  in  the  same  varieties  of  direction,  as 
at  present, — though  no  other  bodies  were  in 
existence  than  the  light  itself  and  our  sensorial 
organ, — n\\  the  sensations  belonging  to  mere 
sight  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  now ;  and 
accordingly  we  find,  as  light  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  manageable  by  us,  that  we  have  it 
in  our  ])ower  to  vary,  at  ]ilcaMirc,  the  visual 
notions,  which  any  one  would  otherwise  have 
formed  of  bodies, — without  altering  the  bodies 
themselves,  or  even  their  position  with  respect 
to  the  eye, — by  merely  interi)osing  substances, 
to  modify  the  light  reflected  or  emitted  from 
them.  The  same  pa])cr  which  we  term  white, 
when  we  observe  it  with  our  naked  eye,  seems 
blue  or  red  when  we  look  at  it  through  glass 
of  such  a  kind  as  absorbs  all  the  light  which 
enters  it  but  the  rays  of  those  particular  co- 
lours ;  and  it  seems  larger  or  smaller,  as  we 
look  at  it  through  a  concave  or  convex  lens, 
which  leaves  the  object  precisely  as  it  was, 
and  affects  only  the  direction  of  the  rays  that 
come  from  it : — the  reason  of  all  which  diver- 
sities of  jjcrccption  is,  that,  though  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  term  the  ohjcct  continues 
the  same,  whatever  substance  may  be  inter 
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posnfj  between  it  and  the  eye,  that  which  is 
really  the  object  of  vision  is  ditferent ;  and 
our  perceptions,  therefore,  correspond  with 
the  (hversity  of  their  real  objects. 

In  treating  of  the  distinction  which  has 
been  made,  of  those  objects  of  sense  which 
act  directly  on  our  org-ans,  and  of  those  which 
act  throuj^h  a  medium,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
I  before  remarked  to  you  ihe  confusion  into 
which  we  might  be  led,  by  this  distinction, 
which  forgets  that  the  supposed  medium  is 
itself  the  real  object,  as  truly  as  any  of  the 
objects,  which,  in  their  relations  to  other 
senses,  are  termed  direct.  In  no  instance, 
however,  has  it  led  to  so  much  confusion  as 
in  the  case  of  \-ision.  It  is  the  more  import- 
ant, therefore,  for  you  to  have  precise  no- 
tions on  this  subject,  and  to  have  constantly 
in  mind,  that,  though  indirectly,  we  may  be 
said  to  perceive  by  sight  distant  objects,  as 
truly  as  we  perceive  colour,  still  the  direct 
object  of  \ision  is  not  the  object  existing 
permanently  at  a  distance,  bat  those  rays  of 
liglit,  whose  existence  is  independent  of  the 
object,  and  which  have  received,  from  the 
object  that  reflects  them,  nothing  more  than 
a  change  of  their  direction,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  have  come  within  the  boundary  of 
that  small  pellucid  circle  of  the  ej'e,  which, 
insignificant  as  it  may  seem,  comprehends  in 
itself  what  is  truly  the  whole  sphere  of  our 
vision. 

Siyht,  then,  which  comprehends  all  the 
varieties  of  colour,  is  the  object,  and  the 
only  object,  of  the  sense  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. But,  simple  as  it  is,  of  what  in- 
struction, and  joy,  and  beauty,  and  ever-vary- 
ing magnificence,  is  it  the  source  ! 

"  Carmine  quo  Dea  te  dicam,  gratissima  coeli 
Progenies,  ortiimque  tuum  ;  gemmantia  rore 
Vl  per  prata  levi  lustras,  et  floribus  halans 
Purpureum  Yens  gremium,  scenamque  virentem 
Pingis,  et  umbriferos  colles,  et  eaerula  regna  ? 
Gratia  te,  Venerisque  lepos,  et  mille  Colorum, 
Formarumque  chorus  sequitur,  motusque  decentes. 
At  caput  invisum  Stygiis  Nox  atra  tenebris 
Abdidit,  horrendtcqu'e  simul  Formidinis  ora, 
Pen-igilesque  ■■pstus  Curarura,  atque  anxius  Angor  : 
Undique  1  a-titia  (loreiit  mortalia  corda, 
Purus  et  arridet  largis  fulgoribus  jEther."* 

"  Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  Heaven,  first  bom  ! 

Or  of  the  EtemHl,  co-eternal  beam, 

May  I  express  thee  unblam'd  ?  since  God  is  light. 

And  never  but  in  iinapproached  light 

Dwelt  from  eternity ;  dwelt  then  m  Thee, 

Bright  Eftluence  of  bright  Esf^ence  increatc  ! 

Or  hear'st  thou  rather,  pure  ethereal  Stream  ! 

Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?  Before  the  Sun, 
Before  the  Heavens,  Thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. "f 

How  pathetic  is  the  very  beauty  of  this  invo- 


•  Gray,  de  Princip.  Cogit.  lib.  i.  v.  85—96. 
t  Paradise  Lost,  Book  UI.  v.  1—12. 


cation,  when  we  consider  the  feelings  with 
which  it  must  have  been  written  by  him, 
who, 

"  I. ike  the  wakeful  bird. 
Sung  darkling,"* 

and  who  seems  to  have  looked  back  on  that 
loveliness  of  nature,  from  which  he  was  sepa- 
rated, with  the  melancholy  readiness  with 
which  the  thoughts  of  the  unfortunate  and 
the  sorrowful  still  revert  to  past  enjoyments  ; 
as  the  prisoner,  even  when  fettered  to  his 
dungeon-floor,  still  turns  his  eye,  almost  in- 
voliHitarily,  to  that  single  gleam  of  light, 
which  reminds  him  only  of  scenes  that  exist 
no  longer  to  him. 

"  Thus  with  the  vear 
Seasons  return  ; — ^but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-duriug  dark 
Surround  me."-f 

How  often  must  he  have  felt,  and  how 
deeply  must  such  a  mind  have  felt,  the  force 
of  that  complaint  vjliich  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Sampson, — a  complaint  which  may 
surely  be  forgiven,  or  almost  forgiven  to  the 
blind:— 

"  O  why  was  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined. 
So  obvious,  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  ; 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parte  diffused. 
That  slie  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  ?"J 

The  immediate  object  of  vision,  we  have 
seen,  then,  is  light,  which  gives  rise  to  all  the 
various  sensations  of  colour ;  and,  since  the 
days  of  Berkeley,  philosophers  have,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  admitted,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  distance,  magnitude,  and 
real  figiue  of  objects,  which  seems  at  present 
to  be  immediately  received  by  sight,  is  the 
result  of  knowledge  acquired  by  the  other 
senses  : — though  they  have, — I  think  without 
sufficient  reason, — as  universally  supposed, 
that  the  superficial  extension,  of  length  and 
breadth,  becomes  knowTi  to  us  by  sight  origi- 
nally ; — that  there  is,  in  short,  a  visible  figiu-e 
of  objects,  corresponding  with  the  picture 
which  they  form  on  the  retina,  and  changing, 
therefore,  with  their  change  of  position  rela- 
tively to  the  eye, — and  a  tangible  figure  of 
objects,  permanent  and  independent  of  their 
change  of  pbice  ;  the  latter  being  the  real 
figure  suggested  by  the  former,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  conception  of  objects  is 
suggested,  by  the  arbitrary  sounds,  or  \mtten 
character,  which  denote  them.  The  inquiry, 
with  respect  to  the  truth  of  this  visible  figure. 


*  Paradise  Lost,  Book  III.  v.  38,  59. 

t   Ibid.  V.  40—46. 

i  Sampson  Agonistes,  v.  93—97. 
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as  a  sensation,  may,  however,  be  omitted, 
till  we  have  cunsidiTed  the  former  oiiiiiioii, 
whieh  respeets  the  visual  jierciption  of  dis- 
taiiee,  and  of  the  figure  and  inagiiitude  which 
are  termed  tangible. 

If  it  had  been  duly  considered,  that  it  is 
li2;ht  whieh  is  the  true  object  of  vision,  and 
not  the  luminous  body,  the  question,  as  far 
as  it  depends  on  reasoning  a  priori,  exclusive- 
ly of  any  instinctive  connexions  that  mifiht  be 
supjjosed,  could  not  have  admitted  of  very 
long  discussion.  From  whatever  distance 
light  may  come,  it  is  but  the  |)(>int  of  the 
long  line  which  terminates  at  the  retina,  of 
which  we  are  sensible ;  and  this  terminating 
point  must  be  the  same,  whether  the  ray  has 
come  from  a  few  feet  of  distance,  or  from 
many  miles.  The  rays,  that  beam  from  the 
adjacent  meadow,  or  the  grove,  are  not  nearer 
to  my  eye,  at  the  instant  of  vision,  than  those 
which  have  been  reflected  from  the  mountain, 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  or  from  the 
cloud  that  hangs  at  an  itnmeasm-a])le  distance 
above  my  head.  The  light,  that  converges 
on  onr  eye,  from  all  the  stars  of  heaven,  with- 
in what  we  term  the  field  of  our  vision,  is 
collected  in  a  space  that  cannot  be  larger  than 
the  retina  on  which  it  falls.  A  cube  or  a 
sphere  is  represented  to  us,  by  the  two  di- 
mensions of  a  coloured  i)lane,  variously  shad- 
ed, as  truly  as  by  the  object  itself  with  its 
tri|)le  dimensions  ;  and,  in  the  determination 
of  the  exact  correspondence  of  these  double 
and  triple  dimensions,  in  all  their  varieties  of 
relation  to  the  eye,  the  whole  art  of  perspec- 
tive consists.  A  coin,  of  a  single  inch  in 
diameter,  when  f)laced  before  the  eye,  and, 
of  course,  intercejjting  only  an  extent  of  light 
equal  to  the  extent  of  its  own  surface,  is  suffi- 
cient to  hide  from  us,  by  actual  eclipse,  the 
fields,  and  villages,  and  woods,  that  seemed 
stretched  in  almost  endless  continuity  before 
us. 

Unless,  therefore,  there  be  some  instinctive 
and  immediate  suggestion,  of  certain  distances, 
magnitudes,  and  figures,  by  certain  varieties 
of  the  sensation  of  colour,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  mere  light  itself,  or  in  its  relation  to  the 
eye  at  the  moment  of  vision,  which  seems  fit 
to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  these.  Not 
of  distance  ;  for  the  rays  from  distant  olijeets, 
wlicn  they  produne  vision,  are  as  near  to  the 
retina  as  the  rays  from  objects  that  are  conti- 
guous to  the  eye.  Not  of  real  magnitude  ;  for 
an  object,  with  which  we  are  fatniliar,  appears 
to  us  of  the  same  size,  at  distances,  at  which 
every  thing  mnrely  visual  is  so  completely 
changed,  that  its  magnitude,  as  far  as  it  de- 
pends j»n  mere  radiation,  may  l)e  demonstrat- 
ed, from  the  laws  of  optics,  to  be  equal  only 
to  a  half,  or  a  tenth  part  of  its  apparent  mag- 
nitude, when  nearer.  Not  of  figure ;  for, 
without  the  knowledge  of  longitudinal  dis- 
tance, we  could  not  distinguish  a  sphere  or  a 
cube  from  a  plane  surface  of  two  dimensions ; 


I  and  an  oliject,  with  the  shape  of  which  we  aie 

j  familiar,  appears  to  us  of  the  same  form  in  all 

I  directions  ;  though  it  may  be  demonstrated, 

optically,  that  the  visual  figure,  as  far  as  it 

depends  on  mere  radiation    must  vary  with 

every  variety  of  position. 

I  have  said,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
magnitude,  figure,  and  position  of  bodies, 
could  not  be  obtained  immediately  from  the 
diversities  of  the  mere  surface  of  light  at  the 
renna  ;  unless  it  were  the  suggestion  of  some 
instinctive  principle,  by  which  the  one  feeling 
was,  originally  and  inseparalily,  connected  with 
the  other :  I  have  made  this  exception,  to 
prevent  you  from  being  misled  by  the  works 
on  this  subject,  so  as  to  think,  that  the  origi- 
nal perception  of  distance  implies,  in  the  very 
notion  of  it,  a  physical  impossibility.  Some 
diversity  there  evidently  must  be  of  the  im- 
^mediate  sensation  of  sight,  or  of  other  feelings 
co-existing  with  it,  when  a  difference  of  mag- 
nitude or  figure  is  suggested  :  the  visual  af- 
fection, which  is  followed  by  the  notion  of  a 
mile,  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  at- 
tended with  the  notion  of  half  a  foot ;  nor 
that  which  is  attended  v.ith  the  perception  of 
a  sphere,  be  the  same  as  that  which  suggests 
a  plane  circular  surface.  Whatever  the  num  • 
ber  of  the  varied  suggestions  of  this  kind  may 
be,  there  must  be,  at  least,  an  equal  variety 
of  the  immediate  sensations  that  give  rise  to 
them  ;  and  these  corresponding  series  of  sen- 
sations and  suggestions  may  originally  be  as- 
sociated together  by  an  instinctive  principle, 
as  much  as  any  other  pairs  of  j)henomena,  the 
connexion  of  which  we  ascribe  to  instinct ; 
I  or,  in  other  words,  suppose  an  adaptation  of 
I  them  to  each  other,  by  the  gracious  provision 
of  the  Power  which  formed  us,  for  a  purjiose 
unforeseen  liy  us,  and  unwilled  ;it  the  moment. 
It  is  not  more  wonderful,  a  priori,  that  a  sen- 
sation of  colour  should  be  immediately  follow- 
ed by  a  notion  of  a  mile  of  distance,  than  that 
the  irritation  of  the  nostril,  by  any  very  sti- 
mulant odour,  should  be,  immediately  and  in- 
voluntarily, followed  by  tlie  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  a  distant  muscular  organ,  like  the 
diaphragm,  which  ])roduces,  in  sneezing,  the 
violent  expiration  necessary  for  exj)elling  the 
acrid  matter  ; — or  that  an  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  light  poured  on  the  eye  should 
be  instantly,  and  without  our  consciousness, 
followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  transparent 
aperture.  I  am  far  from  saying,  that  there 
truly  is  such  an  instinctive  associatif)n  of  our 
orif^inal  visual  feelings,  \v\lh  corrcsjionding 
notions  of  distance  and  magnitude,  in  the 
j)resent  case  ;  for,  at  least  in  man,  I  believe 
the  contrary.  I  mean  only,  that  the  question 
has,  a  priori,  only  greater  probability  on  one 
side,  not  absolute  certainty;  anfl  that  experi- 
ence is  necessary  before  we  can  decide  it  with 
perfect  confidence. 

I      In   the  case  of  the   other  animals,   there 
i  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
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tedious  process,  by  which  man  may  be  truly 
said  to  learn  to  see,  is  not  necessary  for  their 
visual  perceptions.     The  calf,  and  the  lamb, 
newly  dropt  into  the  world,  seem  to  measure 
forms  and  distances  with  their  eyes,  as  dis- 
tinctly, or  at  least  almost  as  distinctly,  as  the 
human  reasoner  measures  them,  after  all  the 
acquisitions  of  his  long  and  helpless  infancy. 
Of  these  races  of  our  fellow-animals,  Nature 
is  at  once  the  Teacher  and  the  great  Protec- 
tress,— supplying  to  them,  immediately,  the  i 
powers  which  are  necessary  for  their  preser- 
vation,— as,  in  the  long  continued  affection  of 
the  human  parent,  she  far  more  than  compen- 
sates to  man  the  early  instincts  which  she  has 
denied  to  him.      If  the  other  animals  had  to 
learn  to  see,  in  the  same  manner  with  our- 
selves, it  would  be  scarcely  possible  that  their 
existence  should  be  preserved  to  the  period 
at  which  the  acquisitions  necessarj'  for  accu- 
rate perception  could  be  made  ;  even  though 
the  hoof  had  been  an  instrument  of  touch  and 
measurement  as  convenient  as  the  hand.    For 
this  dift'erence  in  the  relative  circumstances 
of  their  situation,  the  Almighty  Being, — to 
whose  universal  benevolence  nothing  which 
he  has  created  is  too  humble  for  his  care, — 
has  made  suflicient  provision,  in  giving  them 
that  early  matinity,  which  makes  them,  for 
many  months,  the  superiors  of  him  who  is 
afterwards  to  rule  them  with  a  sway  that  is 
scarcely  conscious  of  eflbrt. 

"  Hale  are  their  young,  from  human  frailties  freed, 
Walk  unsustained,  and,  unsupported,  feed. 
They  live  at  oncf,— forsake  the  dam's  warm  side, — 
Take  the  wide  world,  with  nature  for  their  guide, — 
Bound  o'er  the  lawn,  or  seek  the  distant  glade. 
And  find  a  home  in  each  delightful  shade."* 

This  instinctive  suggestion,  which,  how- 
ever subsequent  it  may  be  to  the  primary 
visual  sensation,  seems  like  immediate  per- 
ception in  the  young  of  other  races  of  ani- 
mals, is  a  very  strong  additional  proof,  if  any 
such  were  necessary,  that  there  is  no  physical 
impossibility,  in  the  supposition  that  a  simi- 
lar original  suggestion  may  take  place  in  man. 
The  question,  as  I  before  said,  becomes  tnily 
a  question  of  observatii.n  and  experiment. 

But,  in  man,  there  is  not  that  necessity  for 
the  instinct,  which  exists  in  the  peculiar  situ- 
ation of  the  other  animals  ;  and  we  find,  ac- 
cordingly, that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  instinct 
in  him.  It  is  long  before  the  little  nurseling 
shows  that  his  eye  has  distinpiishcd  objects 
from  each  other,  so  as  to  fix  their  place.  We 
are  able  almost  to  trace  in  his  eftbrts  the  pro- 
gress which  he  is  gradually  making ; — and,  in 
those  striking  cases,  which  are  sometimes 
presented  to  us,  of  the  acquisition  of  sight, 
in  mature  life,  in  consequence  of  a  surgical 


*  Young's  Paraphrase  on  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Job, 

»  255—240. 


operation, — after  vision  had  been  obstructed 
from  infancy, — it  has  been  found,  that  the 
actual  magnitude  and  figure,  and  position,  of 
bodies,  were  to  be  learned  like  a  new  lan- 
guage,— that  all  objects  seemed  e([ually  close 
to  the  eye, — and  that  a  sphere  and  a  cube,  of 
each  of  which  the  tangible  figure  was  previ- 
ously known,  were  not  so  distinguishable  in 
the  mere  sensation  of  vision,  that  the  one 
could  be  said,  with  certainty,  to  be  the  culie, 
and  the  other  the  sphere.  In  short,  what 
had  been  supposed,  with  every  aj)pearance  of 
probability,  was  demonstrated  by  experiment, 
— that  we  learn  to  see, — and  that  vision  is 
truly,  what  Swift  has  paradoxically  defined 
it  to  be,  the  art  of  seeing  things  that  are  in- 
visible. 


LECTURE  XXIX. 

ANALYSIS     OF    THE     FEELINGS     ASCRIBED     TC 
VISION — CONTINUED. 

The  chief  part  of  my  last  Lecture  was 
employed  in  considering  the  Phenomena  of 
Vision,  and  particularly  in  proving,  that  \i- 
sion,  simple  and  immediate,  as  it  now  seems 
to  us,  even  in  its  most  magnificent  results,  is 
truly  the  application  of  an  art,  of  long  and 
tedious  acquirement ;  of  that  art  with  which 
we  learn  to  measure  forms  and  distances,  with 
a  single  glance,  by  availing  ourselves  of  the 
information,  previously  received  from  other 
sources  ; — the  mixed  product  of  innumerable 
observations,  and  calculations,  and  detections 

i  of  former  mistakes,  which  were  the  ])hiloso- 

j  phy  of  our  infancy,  and  each  of  which,  sepa- 
rately, has  been  long  forgotten,  recinring  to 
the  mind,  in  after-life,  with  the  rapidity  of  an 

I  instinct. 

I  Of  all  the  arts  which  man  can  acquire,  this 
is,  without  question,  the  richest,  both  in  won- 
der and  in  value  ;  so  rich  in  value,  that  if  the 
race  of  man  had  been  incapable  of  acquiring 
it,  the  veiy  possibility  of  their  continued  ex- 

I  istetice  seems  scarcely  conceivable  ;  and  so 
rich  in  sulijects  of  wonder,  that  to  he  most 

I  familiar  with  these,  and  to  study  them  with 
most  attention,  is  to  find  at  every  moment 
new  miracles  of  nature,  worthy  of  still  in- 
creasing admiration. 

"  Per  te  quicquid  habet  mundus,  mirabile  nobis, 
Paniiitur;  acceptumque  tibi  decus  omne  refertur 
Terrarura.     Gentes  nequicquam  interluit  a>stu 
Vicinas  pelagus ;  tu  das  superare  viarum 
Ardua,  et  obtutu  Seston  conjungis  Abydo. 
Nee  maris  angusti  tantum  discnmina  solers 
Decipis,  oceanique  moras  :  Tu  sidera  Cceli 
Subjicis  hum.inis  oculis,  et  dissita  longe 
Das  spectare  loca,  et  Dias  invisere  sedes. 

Natlva  hinc  quamvis  ferimur  gravitate  deorsum 
Ad  Stygias  sedes,  Ditisque  inamabile  reanuin,-r 
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Mente  tamcn  sursuiu  tapti  ad  siiblimin;  molem 
Exuimus  terrenam,  oiiiuiostiuc  a><iuamus  ijlyinpo."* 

On  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Dr  Reid, 
which  I  am  about  to  quote,  are  not  less  just 
than  they  are  strikingly  expressed.  "  If  we 
shall  suppose  an  order  of  beings,  endued  with 
every  human  faculty  but  that  of  sif,'ht,  how 
incredible  would  it  api)ear  to  such  beings, 
accustomed  only  to  the  slow  infonnations  of 
touch,  that,  by  the  addition  of  an  organ,  con- 
sisting of  a  ball  and  socket  of  an  inch  diame- 
ter, they  might  be  enabled  in  an  instant  of 
time,  without  changing  their  ])lace,  to  perceive 
the  disposition  of  a  whole  army,  or  the  order 
of  a  battle,  the  figure  of  a  magnificent  palace, 
or  all  the  variety  of  a  landscape  ?  If  a  man 
were  by  feeling  to  find  out  the  figure  of  the 
peak  of  Teneriffe,  or  even  of  St  Peter's 
Church  at  Kome,  it  would  be  the  work  of  a 
lifetime. 

"  It  would  appear  still  more  incredible  to 
such  beings  as  we  have  supposed,  if  they 
were  informed  of  the  discoveries  which  may 
be  made  by  this  little  organ  in  things  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  other  sense :  That  by 
means  of  it  we  can  find  our  way  in  the  path- 
less ocean  ;  that  we  can  traverse  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  determine  its  figure  and  dimensions, 
and  delineate  every  region  of  it :  Yea,  that 
we  can  measure  the  planetary  orbs,  and  make 
discoveries  in  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 

"  Would  it  not  a])pe!U-  still  more  astonish- 
ing to  such  l)eings,  if  they  should  be  further 
informed,  That,  by  means  of  this  same  organ, 
we  can  perceive  the  tempers  and  dispositions, 
the  passions  and  afll'etions  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, even  when  they  want  most  to  conceal 
them  ?  That  when  the  tongue  is  taught 
most  artfully  to  lie  and  dissemble,  the  hj^io- 
crisy  should  appear  in  the  countenance  to  a 
discerning  eye  ;  and  that,  by  this  organ,  we 
can  often  perceive  what  is  straight  and  what 
is  crooked  in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the 
bofly  ? — How  many  mysterious  things  must 
a  blind  man  belie\e,  if  he  will  give  credit  to 
the  relations  of  those  that  see  !  Surely  he 
needs  as  strong  a  faith  as  is  required  of  a 
good  Christian."! 

The  same  observation  has  l)een  juit  in  a 
strong  light,  by  the  supjiosition,  that  it  had 
been  as  uncommon  to  be  boni  with  the 
power  of  sight  as  it  is  now  to  be  born  in- 
capable of  it ;  in  which  case  it  has  been  truly 
said,  that  "  the  few  who  had  this  rare  gift 
would  appear  as  proi)hets  or  inspired  teach- 
ers to  the  many.  "I  The  very  easy  predic- 
tions, thus  made,  would  be  found,  constant- 
ly, or  almost  constantly,  fullilled,  by  those 
who  could  fonn  no  concej)tion  of  the  means 
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!  by  which  the  effects  predicted  were  foreseen  ; 
and,  wonderful  as  the  dreams  and  \-isions  of 
])rophetic  inspiration  may  ap])ear,  they  surely 
could  not  seem  more  wonderful,  as  a  medium 

j  of  communication,  than  that  by  which  the 
very  secrets  of  the   mind,   and   events  ap- 

!  parently  the  most  distant,  were  made  known, 
through  the  intervention  of  a  small  ball  like 
the  eye. 

In  showing  the  manner  by  which  we  learn 
to  combine,  with  our  visual  sensations,  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  touch,  or,  as  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think,  for  reasons  formerly 
stated,  the  knowledge  falsely  ascribed  to  mere 
touch,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  over  the 
different  varieties  of  figure,  magnitude,  dis- 
tance. The  most  striking  of  these  is  distance, 
which.  Indeed,  may  be  truly  said  to  involve 
the  other  two  ;  since  the  distance  of  an  object 
is  merely  the  extension  of  the  long  line  that 
intervenes  between  the  object  and  our  eye, 
and  the  consequent  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
vening objects,  and  that  which  we  consider, 
regarded  as  one  extended  whole.  Of  this  one 
great  whole,  what  we  term  the  distant  object 
is  nothing  more  than  the  boundary.  The 
cottage,  at  the  end  of  the  field,  is  a  part  of 
that  compound  magnitude,  of  which  the  field 
and  the  cottage  are  separately  parts,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  wing  of  a  house  is 
a  part  of  the  compound  magnitude  of  the 
whole  building.  The  line  of  field  which  con- 
nects our  eye  with  the  cottage,  may,  indeed, 
be  a  longer  line,  but  it  is  a  line  of  precisely  the 
same  sort  as  that  which  coimects  the  \\iiigs 
of  the  house  with  our  organ  of  sight,  or  \vith 
each  other. 

It  is  vain  to  think  of  ascribing  the  percep- 
tion of  distance  to  the  measurement  of  the 
different  angles  subtended  by  objects  at  dif- 
ferent distances,  or  to  an  equally  nice  mea- 
surement of  the  different  degi'ees  of  inclina- 
tion of  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  necessarj-  for  dis- 
tinct vision,  in  particular  cases, — as  if  all  men 
were  instinctively  geometers,  and  the  peasant 
and  the  vciy  idiot  were  incessantly  occupied 
in  measuring  angles  ;  for,  if  this  measurement 
were  truly  instinctive,  it  would  occur  in  in 
fancy  as  in  maturity,  and  be  immediate,  in 
those  who  haxa  acquired  the  power  of  vision 
by  that  surgical  operation  to  which  I  alluded 
in  my  last  Lecture.  But  the  most  decisive 
of  all  considerations,  with  respect  to  this  siqi- 
posed  geometry,  is,  that  the  angles,  subtended 
by  the  object  at  its  different  distances,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  optic  axis,  in  the  sj)on- 
taneous  acconnnodation  of  the  eyes  to  the  dis- 
tinct vision  of  the  object  at  different  distances, 
though  truly  existing,  to  the  mere  optical  ex- 
aminer of  the  object,  and  the  light  and  the 
eye,  as  one  com|)Oimd  phenomenon,  have  no 
real  existence,  as  feelings  of  the  mind  of  the 
individual  who  sees,  and  are  known  but  to 
very  few  of  the  nnmeiise  multitudes,  who, 
without  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  geo- 
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mctry,  or  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  very 
lines  whose  angles  they  are  supposed  to  mea- 
sure, are  yet  able  to  distinguish  the  distances 
of  objects  as  accurately  as  the  most  expert 
mathematician.  How  is  it  possible  that  the 
angles,  which  remote  objects  make  relatively 
to  the  eye,  should  be  known  originally,  when 
the  remote  objects  themselves  aie  not  known, 
hut  merely  the  points  of  light  on  the  retina  ? 
In  relation  to  the  eye  as  the  organ,  and  to  the 
mind  as  originally  sentient  in  vision,  these 
points  of  light  were  truly  all  that  existed.  The 
light,  indeed,  traversed  a  certain  space  in  pass- 
ing from  the  object  to  the  eye,  and  the  lines 
of  direction  of  the  different  rays,  in  arriving 
at  one  focal  point  at  the  retina,  forined  truly 
different  angles.  But  the  angles  could  not 
be  known  unless  the  radiant  hues  themselves 
were  kno\\Ti ;  and  of  these  the  mind  could 
have  no  knowledge.  During  the  whole  time 
of  their  convergence,  till  they  reached  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  optic  nerve,  the  rays  of  light 
were  as  httle  capable  of  producing  vision  as 
darkness  itself;  and,  when  they  reached  the 
retina,  the  lines,  and  consequently  the  angles, 
existed  no  more.  Of  whatever  use,  therefore, 
such  angles  may  be  to  the  optician  in  laying 
down  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  his 
science,  they  are  of  no  use  in  the  actual  hving 
measurements  of  sight.  Man  may  reason, 
indeed, — but  he  must  reason  from  what  he 
knows  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  determination 
of  distance  be  the  result  of  any  judgment,  it 
must  be  of  a  judgment  formed  from  feelings 
wliieh  truly  have  or  have  had  existence. 

Such  feelings,  the  elements  of  our  visual 
judgments,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  discover. 

The  great  principle,  in  this  case,  is  the 
principle  of  association,  by  which  the  notions 
derived  from  touch, — or  at  least  the  notions 
which  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  that  sense,  are  suggested  immediately 
by  the  visual  feelings  which  co-existed  with 
the  sensations  of  touch  ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  words  of  a  language,  when  a  language 
has  been  fully  learned,  suggest  whatever  the 
words  may  have  been  used  to  denote.  A 
child,  whose  eye  hiis  already  learned  to  dis- 
ting\iish  objects,  heiu's  the  word  cup  frequent- 
ly repeated  when  a  cup  is  held  before  him  ; 
and  the  word  afterwards  suggests  the  thing. 
This  process  every  one  understands.  Eut  we 
are  not  equally  aware,  that,  in  the  prior  stage 
of  learning  to  distinguish  the  cup  by  the  eye, 
the  child  went  through  a  process  exactly 
similar, — that  the  visual  feeling,  which  the 
rays  of  light  from  the  cup  excited,  co-existed 
with  the  tactual  and  mu-scular  feeling  when 
he  handled  the  cup  ;  and  that  the  one  feeling 
was  thus  associated,  for  ever  after,  with  the 
other. 

The  means  by  which  we  acquire  our  know- 
ledge of  tbf  distance  of  objects  may  be  re- 
duced to  three, — the  ihfference  of  the  affec- 


tions of  the  optic  nerve, — the  different  affec- 
tions of  the  muscles  employed  in  varying  the 
refracting  power  of  each  eye,  according  to  the 
distance  of  objects,  and  in  producing  that 
particular  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  two 
eyes,  which  directs  them  both  equally  on  the 
particular  object, — and  thirdly,  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  distance  of  other  objects, 
which  form,  with  that  which  we  are  consider- 
ing, a  part  of  one  compound  perception. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  affections  of  the 
retina.  These  become  signs  of  distance  in 
two  ways, — by  the  extent  of  the  part  of  the 
retina  affected,  and  by  the  more  or  less  vivid 
affection  of  the  part. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  laws  of  optics,  that, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  object  from 
the  eye,  there  must,  when  all  other  circum- 
stances are  the  same,  be  a  difference  of  the 
extent  of  the  retina  on  which  the  light  falls. 
This  illuminated  portion  of  the  nervous  ex- 
panse, as  supposed  to  be  instantly  perceived, 
is  what  is  termed  the  visible  figure  of  an  ob- 
ject ;  and,  though  I  am  disposed  to  question 
the  knowledge  which  the  mind  is  believed  to 
acquire  of  this  figure,  from  the  mere  sensation 
of  colour,  to  which  the  afi'ection  of  the  retina 
gives  rise,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  the 
sensation  itself,  whatever  it  may  originally  be, 
wiU  be  different  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  retina  affected,  as  the  sensation  of  heat  is 
difl'erent  according  to  the  extent  of  the  sm*- 
face,  which  has  grown  vvai-mer  or  colder ;  or 
of  lragi"aiice,  according  as  a  small  number  of 
odorous  particles  have  acted  on  a  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  organ  of  smell,  or  a  greater 
number  of  these  on  a  greater  portion  of  that 
surface.  The  different  feelings,  then,  when 
more  or  less  of  the  retina  has  been  affected, 
are  capable  of  being  associated  with  othir 
feelings  which  may  co-exist  with  them.  An 
object  held  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  the 
eye  affects  one  part  of  the  retina, — held  at 
ami's  length,  it  affects  less  of  the  retina ;  and 
this  difi'erence,  not.  indeed,  as  perceived  in 
figure,  but  as  perceived  in  the  variety,  what- 
ever that  may  originally  be,  of  the  resulting 
sensation,  being  found  constant  and  uniform, 
becomes,  of  itself,  significant  of  the  distance. 

Another  mode,  in  which  the  afi'ection  of 
the  retina  becomes  significant  of  distance,  is 
by  the  brightness  or  dimness  of  the  visible 
figure,  and  its  distinctness  or  indistinctness 
of  outline  ;  or,  as  I  would  rather  say,  by  the 
peculiar  sensations,  without  regard  to  figure, 
which  accompany  those  varieties  of  light. 
Since,  at  a  distance,  less  light  falls  from  ob- 
jects on  the  eye,  and  their  outline  becomes 
less  definite,  a  new  measure  is  thus  obtained, 
in  addition  to  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
mere  dillerence  in  extent  of  the  retina  aftec- 
ted.  In  the  illusion  of  this  spontaneous 
measurement  consists  the  chief  magic  of  the 
painter's  art.  By  different  shades  of  colour 
he  produces  corresponding  perceptions  of  dis- 
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tance ;  and  thus,  niiikinp  one  piirt  of  a  |)lane 
surface  setui  more  reniole  than  nnotlier,  con- 
verts it,  as  far  as  the  mere  eye  can  judpe,  in- 
to a  cube  or  sphere,  or  any  other  solid  which 
he  chooses  to  present  to  us.  By  the  indis- 
tinct outline  which  he  pives  to  the  small 
fifjures  in  the  back  ground  of  a  landscape,  he 
leads  us  to  consider  them  not  as  diniimitive 
in  themselves,  which  we  should  conceive  them 
to  lie,  if,  with  equal  smallness,  their  outline 
were  dearer,  but  merely  as  less  or  more  re- 
mute.  He  is  thus  able  to  vary  his  figures  in 
three  ways,  to  make  them  larger  or  smaller, 
more  or  less  bright,  and  more  or  less  precise- 
ly defined  ;  and,  by  uniting  these  varieties  in 
various  proportions,  to  distinguish  not  merely 
what  is  large  from  what  is  small,  but  the  di- 
minutive from  the  distant,  and  the  gigantic 
from  the  near. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that,  in  circumstances 
in  which  the  medium  of  transmission  of  light 
from  objects  is  much  altered,  our  perception 
of  distance  and  magnitude  becomes  less  accu- 
rate. In  a  fog,  objects  appear  to  us  greatly 
magnified  ;  because  the  etfcct  ])roduccd  on 
the  retina,  in  the  extent  of  the  visible  figure, 
and  its  dimness  and  indefinite  outline,  is  tru- 
ly the  same  as  when  a  larger  object,  in  the 
common  state  of  the  atmosphere,  is  seen  by 
us  at  a  distance.  From  the  same  principle, 
objects  seen  under  a  brighter  sky,  and  in 
purer  air,  seem  nearer  than  they  really  are, 
to  those  whose  notions  of  distance  have  been 
acquired  in  a  less  happy  climate.  This  hiis 
been  remarked  by  travellers  in  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  those 
who  have  visited  that  beautiful  country, — a 
traveller,  whose  attention  had  been  particu- 
larly turned  to  observations  of  this  sort.  The 
verv  acute  observer,  of  whom  I  speak,  is 
Berkeley,  in  whose  Thuoiy  of  Vision  there 
is  to  be  found  a  very  interesting  section,  in 
which  he  at  once  describes  this  inijiression 
anil  accounts  for  it. 

Our  alfections  of  the  retina,  then,  both  in 
the  extent  of  the  nervous  expansion  allected, 
and  in  the  species  of  alTeetion,  alTord  one  set 
of  feelings,  with  which  the  notion  of  distance 
may  be  associated,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sounds  or  visual  characters  of  a  language  may 
be  associated  with  the  conceptions  which  they 
denote,  or  any  other  feelings  with  any  other 
feelings. 

The  next  set  of  feelings  which  we  have  to 
consider,  in  relation  to  our  perception  of  dis- 
tance, belong  to  a  class,  of  the  importance  of 
which  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  sjjcak, 
— the  muscular  feeUmis  :  in  the  contraction  of 
those  muscles  which  adapt  the  nice  refracting 
apparatus  in  each  eye  to  the  degree  of  refrac- 
tion necessary  for  distinct  vision  in  the  par- 
ticular case,  and  produce  that  inclination  of 
the  axis  of  vision  to  each  other,  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  directing  both  eyes  equally  on  the 


object.  The  muscular  fciliiig  mny  be  slight 
inileed,  but  still  it  is  sufficient  to  modify,  in 
some  degree,  the  whole  compound  sensation 
of  the  moment.  One  degree  of  contraction 
is  attended  with  a  particular  feeling ;  another 
degree  with  a  different  feeling ;  and,  as  there 
are  various  muscles  subservient  to  the  motions 
of  the  eyes,  some  of  which  are  exerted  while 
others  are  quiescent, — the  feeling,  it  is  evi- 
dent, must  vary,  not  with  the  degree  of  con- 
traction merely,  but  also  with  the  muscles 
contracted.  A  certain  muscular  feeling,  how- 
ever simjjle  or  complex,  accompanies  the  mere 
visual  sensation,  and  blends  with  it ;  and  it 
is  with  this  compound  feeling,  muscular  and 
visual,  that  the  notion  of  distance  is  associ- 
ated. 

The  muscular  adaptation,  however,  it  may 
be  remarked,  seems,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
pimply  the  very  knowledge  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  give  ;  since  we  cannot,  instantly  and 
voluntarily,  adapt  our  eyes  to  the  state  neces- 
sary for  distinct  vision,  at  a  particular  distance, 
unless  we  have  previously  known  that  par- 
ticular distance.  The  necessaiy  adaptation, 
however,  if  it  be  not  the  result  of  a  rajiid 
change  of  various  degrees  of  contraction  in 
each  particidar  case,  may  depend,  not  on  our 
knowledge  and  will,  but  on  an  instinctive 
connexion  of  certain  motions  with  certain 
feelings,  in  which  there  is  as  little  conscious- 
ness of  design,  as  in  that  very  analogous  in- 
stinct, or  coimexion  of  motions  with  feelings, 
which  increases  or  diminishes  the  diameter  of 
the  pupil,  according  to  the  quantity  of  light 
which  is  poured  upon  the  eye,  when  the  in- 
dividual, far  from  willing  the  contraction,  does 
not  know  even  that  such  a  contraction  has 
taken  place. 

A  third  element,  in  the  calculation  of  the 
distance  of  an  object,  is  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  distance  of  other  objects,  which 
form  together  with  it  one  comjiound  percej)- 
tion.  Thus,  when  we  look  along  a  road, 
and  observe  a  man  on  horseback,  who  has 
nearly  ajjproached  a  house  which  we  know, 
we  have  of  course  little  dilhculty  in  deter- 
mining the  distance  of  the  rider.  Every  one 
must  have  felt  how  much  easier  his  judg- 
ments of  the  distance  of  moving  objects  are, 
in  scenes  with  which  he  is  in  some  degree 
acquainted,  than  in  a  country  which  is  new  to 
him  ;  and  what  aid  the  interposition  of  a  va- 
riety of  objects  gives,  even  though  we  may 
not  be  well  acquainted  with  the  exact  extent 
and  distance  of  each.  To  an  inexperienced 
eye,  therefore,  in  a  first  voyage,  a  ship  at  a 
distance  seems  far  nearer  than  it  truly  is,  from 
the  absence  of  varied  intervening  objects  in 
the  line  between.  Even  in  the  ease  of  a 
river,  which  is  not  so  broad  as  to  prevent  us 
from  distinguishing  objects  on  the  ojiposite 
side,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  we  attempt 
to  guess  the  distance,  with  any  approach  to 
exactness.      There  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
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suppose  the  breadth  of  the  river  less  than  it  1 
is,  and  consequently  the  objects  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  nearer  than  they  are.  For  the  same 
reiison,  the  horizontal  line,  in  which  iiniumer- 
able  objects  intervene  between  the  eye  and 
the  horizon,  appears  so  much  longer  than  the 
line  of  altitude  of  the  meridian,  that  the  vault 
of  the  sky  does  not  seem  a  hcmisjjhere,  but  a 
far  smaller  segment  of  a  ^eat  sphere.  On 
this  subject,  however,  rich  as  it  is  in  illus- 
tration, my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell 
longer.  But  I  regret  this  the  less,  as  the 
subject  is  one  of  those,  which,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  optics,  come  under  the  consideration 
of  one  of  my  colleagues,  whose  happy  genius 
has  the  art  of  describing  fully  what  the  narrow 
compass  of  his  lectures  may  have  obliged  him 
to  state  briefly  ;  and  who  leaves  little  for 
others  to  add,  even  on  subjects  to  which  he 
alludes  only  for  incidental  illustration. 

These  few  verj'  slight  remarks,  however, 
will  be  sufficient  to  show,  in  what  manner 
the  notion  of  distance  may  be  associated  with 
mere  visual  feelings,  that  in  themselves  ori- 
ginally involve  no  notion  of  distance,  as  the 
words  of  a  language,  which,  in  themselves, 
either  as  sounds  or  characters,  involve  no  re- 
lation to  one  object  more  than  to  another,  be- 
come instantly  significant  of  particular  objects, 
and  excite  emotions  of  love  or  joy,  or  hate,  or 
indignation,  like  the  very  presence  of  some 
hving  friend  or  foe. 

It  has  been  veiy  justly  remarked,  that,  if 
all  men  had  uniformly  spoken  the  same  lan- 
guage, in  every  part  of  the  world,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  us  not  to  think  that  there  is  a 
natural  connexion  of  our  ideas  and  the  words 
which  we  use  to  denote  them  ;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  a  similar  illusion 
should  take  place  with  respect  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  universal  language  of  \'ision  ; 
since,  in  the  case  of  visual  perception,  all  men 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  the  same  language  ; 
the  same  sensations  of  sight  being  to  all  sig- 
nificant of  magnitude  and  distance.  And  it 
is  well  that  the  judgments  which  we  form,  on 
these  important  points,  are  thus  prompt  and 
spontaneous ;  for  if  we  had  to  wait  till  we 
had  calculated  the  distance  and  magnitude  of 
every  thing  around  us,  by  a  measurement  of 
angles,  we  should  be  cut  off,  in  our  optical 
career,  before  we  could,  with  all  our  geome- 
try, determine,  with  precision,  whether  the 
things  which  we  needed  most,  or  the  objects 
of  greatest  peril  to  us,  were  ten  or  a  thousand 
paces  distant,  and  whether  they  were  of  the 
bulk  of  a  molehill  or  of  a  mountain. 

A  miniature  image  of  the  objects  which  we 
see,  is  pictured  on  the  retina  in  an  inverted 
position ;  and  though  an  image  is  pictured  in 
each  eye,  we  see  not  two  objects  but  one. 
To  philosophers,  who  are  even  more  expert 
in  finding  mysteries  than  in  sohnng  them,  this 
single  vision  of  the  erect  object,  from  a  double 
uniige  of  the  object  inverted,  has  usually  seem- 


ed very  mysterious ;  and  yet  there  is  really 
nothing  in  it  at  all  mysterious  to  any  one  who 
has  learned  to  consider  how  much  of  the  vi- 
sual perception  is  referable  to  association.  If 
the  light,  reflected  from  a  single  object  touch- 
ed by  us,  had  produced  not  two  merely,  but 
two  thousand  separate  images  in  our  eyes, 
erect  or  inverted,  or  in  any  intermediate  de- 
gree of  inclination,  the  visual  feeling  thus  ex- 
cited, however  complex,  would  still  have  ac- 
companied the  touch  of  a  single  object ;  and 
if  only  it  had  accompanied  it  uniformly,  the 
single  object  would  have  been  suggested  by 
it,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  now 
suggested  by  the  particular  visual  feeling  that 
attends  the  present  double  inverted  image. 
To  this  supposed  anomaly  in  the  language  of 
vision,  a  perfect  analogy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  most  obvious  cases  of  common  language. 
The  two  words  he  conquered,  excite  exactly 
the  same  notion  as  the  single  Latin  word 
vicit  ;  and  if  any  language  were  so  para- 
phrastic as  to  employ  ten  words  for  the  same 
purpose,  there  would  be  no  great  reason  for 
philosophic  wonder  at  the  unity  of  the  notion 
suggested  by  so  many  words.  The  two  mia- 
ges  of  the  single  object,  in  the  arbitrary  lan- 
guage of  visual  perception,  are,  as  it  were, 
two  words  significant  of  one  notion. 

Whatever  the  simple  original  sensation  of 
vision  may  be,  then,  it  is  capable  of  being 
associated  with  other  notions,  so  as  to  be- 
come significant  of  them.  But  to  what  does 
the  simple  original  sensation  itself  amount? 
Is  it  mere  colour, — or  is  it  something  more  ? 
The  universal  opinion  of  philosoijhers  is, 
that  it  is  not  colour  merely  which  it  involves, 
but  extension  also, — that  there  is  a  visible 
figure,  as  well  as  a  tangible  figure, — and  that 
the  visible  figure  involves,  in  our  instant  origi- 
nal perception,  superficial  length  and  breadth 
as  the  tangible  figure,  which  we  learn  to  see, 
involves  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

That  it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  present,  to 
separate,  in  the  sensation  of  vision,  the  colour 
from  the  extension,  I  admit ;  though  not  more 
completely  impossible,  than  it  is  for  us  to  look 
on  the  thousand  feet  of  a  meadow,  and  to  per- 
ceive only  the  small  inch  of  greenness  on  our 
retina ;  and  the  one  impossibility,  as  much  as 
the  other;  I  conceive  to  arise  only  from  inti- 
mate association,  subsequent  to  the  original 
sensations  of  sight.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  a 
certain  part  of  the  retina, — which,  being  li- 
mited, must  therefore  have  figure, — is  affec- 
ted by  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  on  it,  as  a 
certain  breadth  of  nervous  expanse  is  affected 
in  all  the  other  organs.  I  contend  only,  that 
I  the  perception  of  this  limited  figure  of  the 
I  portion  of  the  retina  affected,  does  not  enter 
into  the  sensation  itself,  more  than,  in  our 
sensations  of  any  other  species,  there  is  a 
'  perception  of  the  nervous  breadth  atTected. 
I  The  immediate  perception  of  visible  figure 
has  been  assumed  as  indisputable,  rather  than 
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attempted  to  be  proved, — as,  before  the  time 
of  Berkeley,  the  immediate  visual  ])ereeptioii 
of  distance,  and  of  the  three  dimensions  of 
matter,  was  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to  be 
without  any  need  of  proof ; — and  it  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  refer  to  arguments  on  the 
subject  I  presimie,  however,  that  the  rea- 
sons, which  have  led  to  this  belief,  of  the  im- 
mediate perception  of  a  fi^'ure  termed  visible, 
as  distinguished  from  that  tangible  figure, 
which  we  learn  to  see,  are  the  following  two, 
— the  only  reiisons  which  I  can  even  imagine, 
— that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  our  pre- 
sent sensations  of  sight,  to  separate  colour 
from  extension, — and  that  there  are,  in  fact, 
a  certain  length  and  breadth  of  the  retina,  on 
which  the  light  falls. 

»With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  argu- 
ments, it  must  be  admitted,  by  those  who 
contend  for  the  immediate  perception  of  visi- 
ble figure,  that  it  is  now  impossible  for  us  to 
refer  to  our  original  feelings,  and  that  we  can 
speak,  with  absolute  certainty,  only  of  our 
present  feelings,  or,  at  least,  of  those  which 
we  remember,  as  belonging  to  a  period  long 
after  our  first  sensations. 

What  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  originally 
separable,  we  cannot,  then,  determine.  But 
what,  even  now,  is  the  species  of  extension, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in  our  visual 
perceptions,  to  separate  from  colour  ?  Is  there 
the  slightest  consciousness  of  a  perception  of 
visil)le  figure,  corresponding  with  the  affected 
portion  of  the  retina, — or  is  not  the  super- 
ficial magnitude,  and  the  only  magnitude, 
which  we  connect  with  colour,  in  any  case, 
the  very  superficial  magnitude  which  we  term 
tangible, — a  magnitude,  that  does  not  depend 
on  the  diameter  of  the  retina,  but  is  various- 
ly greater  or  less,  depending  only  on  the 
magnitude  and  distance  of  the  external  ob- 
ject 

The  mere  length  and  breadth,  then,  which 
we  cannot  separate  from  colour,  are  not  the 
length  atid  breadth  of  the  figure  termed  visi- 
ble,— for  of  the  perception  of  these  limited 
dimensions  we  have  no  consciousness, — but 
the  length  and  breadth  that  are  truly  tjiigi- 
ble ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  moment  of 
visual  perception,  in  which  the  slightest  evi- 
dence is  afforded  by  our  consciousness  of  that 
difficulty  of  separation,  with  respect  to  the 
affected  portion  of  the  expanse  of  the  retina, 
on  which  the  supposed  argument,  as  to  the 
perception  of  visible  figure,  is  foutifled. 

Kven  though  the  superficial  ditni'nsions  of 
length  and  breadth,  connected  with  colour  in 
vision,  were  those  of  the  figured  retina  atfec- 
ted,  and  were  necessarily  limited  to  its  small 
expanse,  there  would  still  be  no  greater  im- 
possibility of  separating  the  colour  from  mere 
length  and  breadth  in  vision,  than  of  separat- 
ing it  from  the  triple  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness ;  and  the  argument, 


therefore,  if  it  had  any  force,  would  be  equal- 
ly ap])licable  lo  these. 

I  open  my  eyes,  in  the  light  of  day,  with  a 
wide  landscape  around  me,  I  have  a  sensa- 
tion, or  perception,  of  viu-ieties  of  colour,  and 
of  all  the  dim^-nsions  of  matter.  I  cannot  se- 
parate the  colour  from  the  length  and  breadth 
of  tlie  tniiik  of  a  large  oak  before  me  ;  but 
equally  impossible  is  it  for  me,  to  separate 
the  colour  from  the  convexity  and  the  magni- 
tude ;  and,  from  this  equal  imjiossibility,  I 
might  conclude,  with  equal  force,  that  the 
percejjtion  of  the  convexity  and  the  magni- 
tude is  immediate  and  originid,  as  the  per- 
ception of  mere  length  and  breadth.  M'here 
all  things  are  equal,  we  cannot  justly  deny 
to  one  what  we  allow  to  another.  He  who 
affirms,  that,  in  looking  at  a  sphere,  he  can 
separate,  as  elements  of  his  sensation,  the 
cc^lour  and  the  convexity,  may  be  allowed  to 
use  this  argument  of  impossibility,  as  proof  of 
original  connexion,  in  the  other  case.  But  it 
is  only  a  person  so  priNnleged  by  nature, — and 
where  is  such  a  person  to  be  found  ? — who 
can  fairly  use  it. 

We  are  able,  indeed, — not  while  we  con- 
tinue to  look  at  the  sphere,  but  with  a  sort 
of  mental  effort, — afterwards  to  sejiarate  the 
colour  from  the  convexity,  and  to  imagine  the 
same  colour  united  with  any  other  surface, 
plane  or  concave  :  the  reason  of  which  is 
very  evident  Our  sensation  of  colour  has 
not  been  uniformly  associated  with  one  species 
of  extension,  but  with  all  its  varieties ;  and 
may,  therefore,  be  suggested  in  possible  co- 
existence with  all.  In  all  these  varieties, 
I  however,  two  dimensions  have  been  constant- 
ly implied ;  and,  therefore,  the  association  of 
colour  with  these  is  complete  and  indissolu- 
ble. If  every  surface  in  nature  had  been  con- 
vex, it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  we 
shoulil  have  found  the  same  difficulty,  in  at- 
temjiting  to  separate  colour  from  convexity, 
which  we  now  find  in  attempting  to  separate 
it  from  mere  length  and  breadth. 

It  is  the  same,  in  various  other  affections 
of  the  mind,  as  in  our  sensations.  There  are 
feelings,  which  we  cannot  separate  from  other 
feelings,  and  which,  we  yet  know,  must  have 
been  originally  sei)anire.  I  might  refer  to 
the  silent  growth  and  maturity  of  almost 
every  passion,  of  which  the  mind  is  suscep- 
tible. But  there  is  suflicient  proof  even  in 
affections  which  seem  instantaneous.  The 
mother,  w^hen  she  looks  at  her  babe,  cannot 
behold  it  without  feelings  very  different  from 
those  \\hich  the  same  form  and  colour,  in 
another  infant,  would  have  excited  ;  and  yet, 
impossible  as  it  is  to  separate,  in  this  case, 
the  mere  visual  sensation  from  that  emotion 
of  happy  and  instant  fondness  which  accom- 
I)anies  it,  there  is  surely  no  natural  connexion 
of  the  emotion,  with  the  mere  length,  and 
breadth,  and  colour. 
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The  impossibility  of  separating  the  sensa- 
tion of  colour  from  the  notion  of  extension, 
it  appears,  then,  is  not  a  decisive  proof  of  an 
original  connexion  of  these  ;  for,  if  it  were 
decisive,  it  would  prove  still  more  ; — and  we 
might,  from  this  alone,  assert,  with  equal 
confidence,  the  original  visual  perception  of 
three  dimensions,  as  that  of  two,  and  of  the 
magnitude  andfigiu-e,  which  we  term  tangible, 
as  much  as  of  those  which  we  have  chosen 
to  term  visible.  It  is  siu-ely  as  little  possi- 
ble for  us,  when  we  open  our  eyes  on  some 
wide  and  magnificent  landscape,  to  separate 
the  colour,  as  a  mere  visual  sensation,  from 
the  field,  the  mountain,  the  forest,  the  stream, 
the  sky,  as  to  sepjirate  it  from  the  half  inch, 
or  inch  of  oiu:  retina,  of  the  perception  of 
which  we  have  no  consciousness  in  any  case  ; 
and  it  is  too  much  for  those,  who  deny  the 
immediate  perception  of  those  greater  mag- 
nitudes, to  urge,  m  proof  of  the  necessary 
original  perception  of  this  inch  or  half  inch, 
what,  if  valid  in  any  respect,  must  establish 
no  less  the  proposition  which  they  deuy  than 
the  proposition  which  they  affirm. 

But,  it  will  be  said  there  is  truly  a  certam 
figure  of  the  part  of  the  retina  on  which  the 
light  falls.  The  fact  is  undeniable.  But 
the  question  is,  not  whether  such  a  figure 
exist,  but  whether  ihe  perception  of  the  figure 
necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  sensation. 
The  brain,  and  nervous  system  in  general, 
are  of  a  certain  form,  when  they  are  aifected 
in  any  manner.  But  it  does  not,  therefore, 
follow,  as  the  fact  sufficiently  shows,  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  form  constitutes  any  part 
of  the  changeful  feeling  of  the  moment.  To 
confine  ourselves,  however,  to  the  mere 
senses  :  it  is  not  in  the  organ  of  sight  only 
that  the  nen'ous  matter  is  of  a  certain  shape  ; 
it  is  expanded  into  some  shape  or  other,  in 
every  organ.  When  the  whole,  or  a  part, 
therefore,  of  the  olfactory  organ,  is  affected 
by  the  rays  of  odour,  if  I  may  so  term  them, 
we  might,  with  exactly  the  same  ground  for 
our  belief,  suppose,  that  the  knowledge  of  a 
certain  extension  must  accompany  the  frag- 
rance, because  a  certain  nervous  expanse  is, 
in  this  case,  affected,  as  that  the  notion  of  a 
certiiin  extension  must,  for  the  same  reason, 
and  for  the  same  reason  alone,  accompany 
the  sensation  of  colour.  It  is  because  the 
same  light  which  acts  upon  the  organ  of  one 
person  may  be  made  \nsible  to  another,  that 
we  conceive  it  more  peculiai'ly  to  be  figured, 
as  it  were,  on  the  ner\'ous  expanse,  when  it 
is  not  in  itself  tndy  more  figured  than  the 
number  of  coexisting  particles  of  odour,  which 
affect  the  ner\e  of  smell.  We  cannot  ex- 
hibit the  particles  of  odour,  however,  acting 
on  the  nostril  of  any  one.  But,  when  the 
eye  is  dissected  from  its  orbit,  we  can  show 
the  image  of  a  luminous  body  distinctly  form- 


ed upon  the  retina.  We,  the  obser^•e^s  of 
the  dissected  eye,  have  thus  a  clearer  notion 
of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  nervous 
matter  affected  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  But  it  is  not  in  the  dissected  eye 
that  vision  takes  place  ;  and  as  the  living 
eye  and  the  living  nostrils  are  alike  affected 
in  more  than  one  physical  point,  we  must 
surely  admit,  that,  in  both  cases,  and  in  both 
cases  equally,  a  certain  length  and  breadth 
are  affected,  and  that  there  is  an  olfiictory 
figiu-e  as  truly  as  a  visible  figxu-e.  The  mere 
visibility  of  the  image  to  another  person  can- 
not alter  the  nature  of  the  organic  affection 
itself  to  the  sentient  individual.  If  the  ol- 
factory figure  be  not  necessarily  accompanied 
with  the  perception  of  extension,  there  is  no 
stronger  reason,  a  priori,  to  suppose  that  what 
is  termed  the  visible  figure,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  similar  affection  of  a  nervous 
expanse,  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  part  of  the  retina  affected. 

These  arguments,  however,  though  they 
seem  to  me  to  invalidate  completely  the  only 
arguments  which  I  can  imagine  to  be  urged 
in  support  of  our  original  perception  of 
figure  by  the  eye,  are  negative  only.  But 
there  is  also  a  positive  argument,  which 
seems  to  me  truly  decisive,  against  the  sup- 
posed necessary  perception  of  visible  figure, 
that  it  im.plies  the  blending  of  things  which 
cannot  be  blended.  If  the  mere  visual  sen- 
sation of  colour  imply,  in  itself,  no  figure, 
I  can  conceive  it  to  be  blended  with  any 
figure  ;  but  not  so,  if  it  imply,  in  itself,  a 
fixed  definite  figiu-e,  so  essential  to  the  very 
sensation  of  the  colour,  that,  without  it,  the 
colour  could  not  for  a  single  moment  be  per- 
ceived. Dm'ing  the  whole  time,  then,  in 
which  I  am  gazing  on  a  wide  landscape, 
there  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  contend  for  the  necessary  perception  of 
visible  figure,  not  colour  merely,  but  a  cer- 
tain small  coloured  expanse  of  definite  out- 
hne  constantly  perceived,  since,  without 
this,  colour  itself  could  not  be  perceived ; 
and,  during  all  this  time,  there  is  also  a  no- 
tion of  a  figiire  of  a  very  different  kind,  of 
three  dimensions,  and  of  magnitude  almost 
infinitely  greater,  combined,  not  with  colour 
merely,  but  with  the  same  coloured  ex-panse. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  some  possible  com- 
bination of  these  forms  and  magnitudes,  since 
it  is  the  colour  which  we  perceive  that  is 
blended  with  the  tangible  magnitudes  sug- 
gested. Now,  though  there  are  certain  feel- 
ings which  may  coexist  and  unite,  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  others  which  cannot  be 
I  so  blended.  I  may  combine,  for  example, 
my  nation  of  a  plane  or  convex  surface,  with 
my  notion  of  whiteness  or  blueness,  hard- 
j  ness  or  softness,  roughness  or  smoothness  ; 
I  but  I  cannot  blond  my  notions  of  these   two 
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siirfaco^,  the  plain  and  tlio  convex,  as  one  snr- 
faee,  both  plain  and  convex,  more  than  I  can 
think  of  a  whole  which  is  less  than  a  fraction 
of  itself,  or  ji  square,  of  which  the  sides  arc 
not  e(iual,  and  the  anj^les  equal  only  to  three 
right  angles.  The  same  blue  or  white  sur- 
face ca!Uiot  api)ear  to  me,  then,  at  once  plain 
and  convex,  as  it  must  do  if  there  be  a  visi- 
ble figure  of  one  exact  outline  coexisting  with 
the  tiictnal  figure  which  is  of  a  dill'erent  out- 
line ;  nor,  even  though  tlie  surface  were  in 
both  cases  plain,  can  it  appear  to  me,  at  the 
««me  moment,  half  an  inch  square  and  many 
feet  scpiare.  All  this  nnist  be  done,  how- 
ever, as  often  as  we  open  our  eyes,  if  there 
be  tnily  any  perception  of  visible  figiu'e  coex- 
isting with  the  mere  suggestions  of  touch. 
The  visible  figure  of  the  sphere,  on  which  I 
fix  my  giize,  is  said  to  be  a  plane  of  two  di- 
mensions inseparable  from  coloiu",  and  this 
inseparable  coloiu"  must  yet  be  combined 
with  the  sphere,  which  I  perceive  distinctly 
to  be  convex.  According  to  the  common 
theory,  therefore,  it  is  at  once,  to  my  per- 
ception, convex  and  plain  ;  and,  if  the  sphere 
be  a  large  one,  it  is  perceived,  at  the  same 
moment,  to  be  a  sphere  of  many  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  a  plain  circular  surface  of  the  di- 
ameter of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  asser- 
tion of  so  strange  a  combination  of  incongrui- 
ties would,  indeed,  require  some  powerful 
arguments  to  justify  it ;  yet  it  has  been  as- 
serted, not  merely  without  positive  evidence, 
as  if  not  stiinding  in  need  of  any  proof,  but 
in  iibsolute  opposition  to  our  consciousness  ; 
and  the  only  arguments  which  we  can  even 
imagine  to  be  urged  for  it,  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  no  weight,  or  would  tend  as  much 
to  prove  the  original  visual  perception  of  tiin- 
gible  figures,  as  of  the  figure  that  is  termed 
visible. 

Is  it  not  at  least  more  probable,  therefore, 
that  though,  like  the  particles  of  odour  when 
they  act  upon  our  nostrils,  the  rays  of  light 
alTect  a  jiortion  of  the  retina,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce on  it  an  image,  which,  if  the  eye  were 
sejjarated  from  its  orbit,  and  its  coats  dissect- 
ed, might  be  a  distinct  visible  figure  to  the 
<'ye  of  another  observer ;  this  figure  of  the 
portion  of  the  retina  aflected,  enters  as  little 
into  the  simple,  original  sensation  of  sight, 
as  the  figure  of  the  portion  of  the  olfactory 
jicrvoiis  expanse,  when  it  is  affected,  enters 
into  the  sensation  of  smell  ? — and  that, 
when  the  simple  aff"ection  of  sight  is  blended 
with  the  ide.us  of  suggestion,  in  what  are 
termed  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vision,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  perception  of  a  sphere,  it 
IS  colour  only  which  is  blended  with  the  large 
convexity,  and  not  a  small  coloured  plane? — 
which  small  coloured  ]i]iitie  being  necessa- 
rily limited  in  extent  and  form,  so  as  never 
to  be  larger  than  the  retina  itself,  cannot 
blend   with  various  forms  and  magnitudes. 


and  w  hich,  if  it  could  even  be  supposed  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  convexity  of  a  sjjhcre 
perceived  by  us,  still  could  not  diffuse  its 
own  limited  and  inseparable  colour  over  the 
whole   magnitude  of  the  sphere. 

I  have  stated  to  you  my  owti  o])inion  with 
respect  to  visible  figure  ;  an  opinion  which, 
to  myself,  I  confess,  ajipe.irs  almost  certain, 
or  at  least  far  more  probable  than  the  opinion 
generally  entertained,  that  has  no  evidence 
in  our  consciousness  at  any  one  moment  of 
vision  to  support  it.  But,  on  subjects  of 
this  kind,  which  are  in  themselves  so  very 
subtile,  and,  therefore,  so  liable  to  error,  I 
must  beg  you,  at  all  times,  and  especially 
M-heii  the  o])posite  sentiment  has  the  autho- 
rity of  general  belief,  to  consider  any  opinion 
wliich  I  may  submit  to  you,  as  off'ered  more 
to  your  reflection  than  for  your  passive  a- 
doption  of  it.  If  I  wish  you,  reverently,  in- 
deed, but  still  freely,  to  weigh  the  evidence 
of  doctrines  of  philoso])hy,  which  are  sanc- 
tioned even  by  the  greatest  names  of  eveiy 
age,  I  must  wish  you  still  more,  because  it 
will  be  still  more  your  duty,  to  weigh  well 
the  evidence  of  opinions  that  come  to  you 
with  no  other  authority  than  that  o(  one  xery 
fallible  individual. 

In  looking  back  on  the  senses  which  we 
have  been  considering,  what  a  boundless  field 
do  we  seem  already  to  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  traverse  !  and,  how  admirable  would 
the  mind  have  been,  even  though  it  had  been 
capable  of  no  other  office  than  that  of  repre- 
senting, in  the  miion  of  all  its  sensations,  as 
in  a  livinc:  mirror  of  the  universe,  the  s])lcn- 
did  conceptions  of  the  great  Being  who  form- 
ed it ;  or,  rather,  of  creating  anew  in  itself, 
that  veiy  universe  which  it  represents  and 
admires  ! 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  senses  ; — of 

"  sciisos,  that  inherit  cirth  and  heavens, 

FCnjoy  the  various  riches  Nature  yields  ; — 
Far  nobler,  Rive  the  riehcs  they  enjoy  ; 
(iivc  t;iste  to  fruits,  and  harmony  to  proves, 
Their  radiant  beams  to  Rold,  anil  (jolil's  bright  sire; 
Take  in  at  onee  the  lanciseape  of  the  world, 
At  a  small  inlet,  wlneh  a  pniin  minht  elose. 
And  half  create  the  wondrous  world  they  see. 
I;ut  for  the  inapic  orpau's  powerful  charm, 
I'arth  were  a  rude,  iineoloured  chaos  still  ; — 
Like  Milton's  Kve,  when  gazinp  on  the  lake, 
Man  makes  the  matchless  imajic,  man  admires."* 


LECTURE  XXX. 

HISTORY  OF  OPINIONS  ni'GAnDING 
I'liKCKITION. 

Gentlemen,  in  mylast  Lecture,  I  brought 
to  a  conclusion  my  remarks  on  Vision,  with 
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an  inquiry  into  the  justness  of  the  universal 
belief,  that,  in  the  perception  of  objects  by 
this  sense,  there  are  two  modifications  of  ex- 
tension, a  visible  as  well  as  a  tangible  fi- 
gure ;  the  one  originally  and  innnediate- 
ly  perceived  by  the  eye,  the  other  suggest- 
ed by  former  experience.  I  stated,  at  con- 
siderable length,  some  arguments  which  in- 
duce me  to  beheve,  in  opj)osition  to  the  uni- 
versal doctrine,  that,  in  what  are  termed  the 
acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  there  is  not 
this  union  of  two  separate  figures  of  different 
dimensions,  which  cannot  be  combined  with 
each  other,  more  than  the  mathematical  con- 
ceptions of  a  square  and  a  circle  can  be  com- 
bined in  the  conception  of  one  simple  fi- 
gure ;  that  the  original  sensations  of  co- 
lour, though,  like  the  sensations  of  smell 
or  taste,  and  every  other  species  of  sensa- 
tion arising  from  affections  of  definite  por- 
tions of  nervous  substance,  do  not  involve 
the  perception  of  this  definite  outline,  more 
than  mere  fragrance  or  sweetness,  but  that 
the  colour  is  perceived  by  us  as  figiu'ed,  only 
in  consequence  of  being  blended  by  intimate 
associations  with  the  feelings  commonly  as- 
cribed to  touch.  Philosophers,  indeed  have 
admitted,  or  at  least  must  admit,  that  we 
have  no  consciousness  of  that  which  they  j-et 
suppose  to  be  constantly  taking  place,  and 
that  the  only  figure  which  does  truly  seem 
to  us,  in  vision,  to  be  combined  with  colour, 
is  that  which  they  term  tangible  ;  that,  for 
example,  we  cannot  look  at  a  coloured  sphere, 
offoiu:  feet  diameter,  without  perceiving  a 
colom-ed  figure,  which  is  that  of  a  sphere  four 
feet  in  diameter,  and  not  a  plain  circular  sur- 
face of  the  diameter  of  half  aii  inch  ;  yet, 
though  we  have  no  consciousness  of  perceiv- 
ing any  such  small  coloured  circle,  and  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  perception 
takes  place,  they  still  contend,  without  any 
evidence  whatever,  that  we  see  at  every 
moment  what  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen. 

After  our  very  full  discussion  of  the  gene- 
ral phenomena  of  perception,  as  common  to 
all  om:  senses,  and  as  pecidiarly  modified  in  the 
different  tribes  of  oiu"  sensations,  I  might  now 
quit  a  subject,  to  which  its  primary  interest 
as  the  origin  of  our  kjiowledge  has  led  me  to 
pay,  perhaps,  a  disproportionate  attention. 
But  beside  the  theories,  to  the  consideration 
of  which  our  general  inquiry  has  incidentally 
led  us,  there  are  some  hypothetical  opinions 
on  the  subject,  of  which  it  is  necessary  that 
you  should  know  at  least  the  outline  ;  not 
because  they  throw  any  real  light  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  perception,  but  because,  extrava- 
gantly hypothetical  as  they  are,  they  are  yet 
the  opinions  of  philosophers,  whose  emi- 
nence, in  other  respects,  renders  indispensa- 
ble some  slight  knowledge  even  of  their  very 
errors. 


In  reviewing  these  hypotheses,  it  will  he 
necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  that  doc- 
trine of  causation,  which  I  before  illustrat- 
ed at  great  length,  and  which  1  trust,  there- 
fore, I  may  safely  take  for  granted  that  you 
have  not  forgotten. 

In  sensation,  I  consider  the  feeling  of  the 
mind  to  be  the  simple  effect  of  the  presence 
of  the  object ;  or,  at  least,  of  some  change 
which  the  presence  of  the  object  produces  in 
the  sensorial  organ.  The  object  has  the 
power  of  affecting  the  mind  ;  the  mind  is 
susceptible  of  being  affected  by  the  object, 
— that  is  to  say,  when  the  organ,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  the  external  ob- 
ject, exists  in  a  certain  state,  the  affection  of 
the  mind  immediately  follows.  If  the  ob- 
ject were  absent  in  any  particular  case,  the 
mind  would  not  exist  in  the  state  which  con- 
stitutes the  sensation  produced  by  it ;  and, 
if  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind  had  been 
different,  the  object  might  have  existed  as 
now  without  any  subsequent  sensation.  In 
all  this  series  of  mere  changes,  or  affections, 
in  consequence  of  certain  other  preceding 
changes  or  affections,  though  a  part  of  the 
series  be  material  and  another  part  mental, 
there  is  truly,  as  I  have  repeatedly  remarked 
to  you,  no  more  mystery  than  in  any  other 
series  of  changes,  in  which  the  series  is  not 
in  matter  and  mind  successively,  but  exclu- 
sively in  one  or  the  other.  There  is  a  change 
of  state  of  one  substance,  in  consequence  of 
a  (;hange  of  some  sort  in  another  substance  ; 
and  this  mere  sequence  of  change  after  change 
is  all  which  we  know  in  either  case.  The 
same  Almighty  Being  who  formed  the  va- 
rious substances  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  matter,  formed  also  the  substance  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  mind  ;  and  the 
qualities  with  which  he  endowed  them, 
for  those  gracious  ends  which  he  intend- 
ed them  to  answer,  are  mere  susceptibi- 
lities of  change,  by  which,  in  ceitain  circum- 
stances, they  begin  immediately  to  exist  in 
different  states.  The  weight  of  a  body  is 
its  tendency  to  other  bodies,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  masses  and  distances  ; — in  this  in- 
stance the  quality  may  be  said  to  be  strictly 
material.  The  greenness  or  redness,  as- 
cribed to  certain  rays  of  light,  are  words  ex- 
pressive merely  of  changes  that  arise  in  the 
mind  when  these  rays  are  present  on  the  re- 
tina ; — in  this  case,  the  quality,  though  as- 
cribed to  the  material  rays  as  antecedent,  in- 
volves the  consideration  of  a  certain  change 
of  state  in  the  mind  which  they  affect.  But 
the  greenness  or  redness,  though  involving  the 
consideration  both  of  mind  affected  and  mat- 
ter affecting,  is  not  less  conceivable  by  us  as 
a  quality  of  matter  than  the  weight,  which 
also  involves  the  consideration  of  two  sub- 
stances, affecting  and  affected,  though  both 
go  under  the  name  of  matter  alone.     AH  the 
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sequcnres  of  phenomena  are  mysterious,  or 
none  are  so. 

It  is  wonderful  that  the  presence  of  a  load- 
stone should  cause  a  piece  of  iron  to  ap- 
proach it ;  and  that  the  presence  of  the 
moon,  in  ditferent  jiiirts  of  the  heavens, 
should  be  eoiitiiuialiy  altering  the  relative 
tendencies  of  all  the  particles  of  our  earth. 
In  like  manner,  it  is,  indeed,  wonderful  that 
a  state  of  our  bodily  organs  should  be  follow- 
ed by  a  change  of  state  of  the  mind,  or  a 
state  of  our  mind  by  a  change  of  state  of  oiu" 
bodily  organs  ;  but  it  is  not  more  wonderful 
than  that  matter  should  act  on  distant  mat- 
ter, or  that  one  aftection  of  the  mind  should 
be  followed  by  another  affection  of  the  mind, 
since  all  which  we  know  in  cither  case,  when 
matter  acts  upon  matter,  or  when  it  acts  up- 
on mind,  is,  that  a  certain  change  of  one  sub- 
stance has  followed  a  certain  change  of  ano- 
ther substance, — a  change  which,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances exactly  similar,  it  is  expected  by 
iLs  to  follow  again.  We  have  experience  of 
this  sequence  of  changes  alike  in  both  cases  ; 
and,  but  for  experience,  we  could  not  in  ei- 
ther case  have  predicted  it. 

This  view  of  causation,  however, — as  not 
more  unintelligible  in  the  reciprocal  sequen- 
ces of  events  in  matter  and  mind  than  in 
their  separate  sequences, — could  not  occur 
to  philosophers  while  they  retained  their  my- 
sterious belief  of  secret  links,  connecting 
every  observed  antecedent  with  its  observed 
consequent ;  since  mind  and  matter  seemed, 
by  their  very  nature,  unsuscejjtiblc;  of  any 
such  common  bondage.  A  ])eculiar  difficul- 
ty, therefore,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  was 
felt  in  the  endeavour  to  account  for  their  mu- 
tual successions  of  phenomena,  which  va- 
nishes when  the  necessity  of  any  connecting 
links  in  causation  is  sho\m  to  be  falsely  as- 
sumed. 

In  their  views  of  perception,  therefore,  as 
a  mentid  effect  produced  by  a  material  cause, 
philoso])hers  appear  to  have  been  eniban'ass-  \ 
ed  by  two  great  difliculties  : — the  produc-  \ 
tion  of  this  effect  by  remote  objects,  as  when 
we  look  at  the  sun  and  stars,  in  their  almost  i 
inconceivable    distances    above  our   heads ; 
and  th(!  production  of  this  effect  by  a  sub-  , 
stance,  which  has  no  common  i)ro])crty  that 
renders  it  ca])able  of  being  linked  with  the 
mind  in  the  maimer  suj)posed  to  be  neces-  | 
sary  for  causation.      These  two  supposed 
didiculties  appear  to  me  to  have  led  to  all ' 
the  wild  hyi)Othcses  that  have  been  ad\-dnced  | 
with  rcsj)ect  to  percej)tion.  ; 

The  former  of  these  dilhcultics, — in  the 
remoteness  of  the  object  perceived, — even  i 
though  the  principle  had  not  been  false  which 
supposes  that  a  change  cannot  take  place  in 
any  substance  in  conseqiienc^e  of  the  change 
of  position  of  a  distant  object, — a  principle  , 


which  the  gravitation  of  every  atom  dis- 
proves,— arose,  it  is  evident,  from  false  views 
of  the  real  objects  of  perception.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  I  was  at  some  j)ains,  when 
we  entered  on  our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
l)erce])tion,  to  show  the  futility  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  is  made  of  objects  that  act 
immediately  on  the  senses,  and  those  which 
act  on  them  through  a  medium, — the  medium, 
in  this  case,  as  light  in  vision,  and  the  vi- 
brating air  in  sound,  being  the  real  object  of 
the  j)articular  sense, — and  the  reference  to  a 
more  remote  object  being  the  result  not  of 
the  simi)le  original  sensation,  but  of  know- 
ledge previously  acquired. 

The  mistake  as  to  the  real  object  of  per 
ception,  and  the  supposed  dilliculty  of  ac- 
tion at  a  distance,  must  have  had  verv*  con- 
siderable influence  in  producing  the  Peripa- 
tetic doctrine  of  perception  by  species,  of 
which  the  cumbrous  machinciy  seems  to 
have  been  little  more  than  a  contrivance  for 
destroying,  as  it  were,  the  distance  between 
the  senses  and  the  objects  that  were  suppos- 
ed to  act  on  them.  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, every  object  is  continually  throwing  off 

]  certain  shadowy  films  or  resemblances  of  it- 

'  self,  which  may  be  directly  present  to  our  or- 
gans of  sense,  at  whatever  distance  the  ob- 
jects may  be  from  which  they  flowt'd.  These 
species  or  phantasms,  the  belief  of  the  sepa 
rate  existence  of  which  must  have  been  great 
ly  favoured  by  another  tenet  of  the  same 
school,  with  respect  to  form  as  essentially 
distinct  from  the  matter  with  which  it  is  u- 
nited,  were  supj)osed  to  be  transmitted,  in  a 
manner  which  there  was  no  great  anxiety  to 
exj)lain,  to  the  brain  and  to  the  mind  itself. 
I  need  not  detail  to  you  the  j)rocess  by  which 
these  sensible  species,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  what  were  termed  the  active  and  pas 
sive  intellect,  were  said  to  become,  at  last, 
intelligible  species,  so  as  to  be  objects  of  our 
luiderstanding.      It  is  with   the  mere   sensi- 

!  tive  part  of  the  j)rocess  that  we  have  at  pre- 

1  sent  any  concern  ;  and  in  this,  of  itself,  there 
is  sullicient  absiu-dity,  without  tnicing  all  the 

I  further  modifications,  of  which  the  absurdity 
is  ca|)able,  if  I  may  sj)eak  so  lightly  of  follies 

I  that  have  a  name,  \\hich  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  was  the  most  venerable  of 
human  names,  to  pass  them  current  as  wis- 

j  dom, — imd  which  were  received  and  honour- 
ed as  wisdom  by  the  wise  of  so  many  gene- 

'  rations. 

I  cannot  pay  you  so  very  poor  a   rompli- 

;  ment,  as  to  siipjiose  it  ncccssaiy  to  employ 
a  single  moment  of  your  time  in  confuting 
what  is  not  only  a  mere  hypothesis,  (and  an 
hypothesis  which  leaves  all  the  real  difficul- 
ties of  perception  precisely  as  before,)  but 
which,  even  as  an  hj^pothesin,  is  absolutely 
mconceivablc.     If  vision  had  been  our  only 
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sense,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  understood, 
at  least,  what  was  meant  liy  the  species  that 
directly  produce  our  visual  images.  But 
what  is  the  phantasm  of  a  sound  or  an  odoiu"? 
or  what  species  is  it,  which,  at  one  moment, 
produces  only  the  feeling  of  cold,  or  hard- 
ness, or  figure,  when  a  knife  is  pressed  a- 
g-ciinst  us,  and  the  next  moment,  when  it 
penetrates  the  skin,  the  pain  of  a  cut  ?  The 
knife  itself  is  exactly  the  same  unaltered 
Knife,  when  it  is  merely  pressed  against  the 
hand,  and  when  it  produces  the  incision ; 
and  the  difference  therefore,  in  the  two  ca- 
ses, must  arise,  not  from  any  species  which 
it  is  constantly  throwing  off,  since  these 
would  be  the  same,  at  every  moment,  but 
from  some  state  of  difference  in  the  mere 
nerves  affected. 

I  fear,  however,  that  I  have  already  fallen 
into  the  folly  which  I  professed  to  avoid, — 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  confute,  what,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  is  not  worthy  of  being  se- 
riously confuted,  and  scarcely  worthy  even 
of  being  proved  to  be  ridiculous.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  injustice  to  its  author, 
that  the  doctrine  of  perception,  by  interme- 
diate phantasms,  is  not  a  single  opinion  alone, 
but  a  part  of  a  system  of  opinions,  and  that 
there  are  many  errors,  which,  if  considered 
singly,  appear  too  extravagant  for  the  assent 
of  any  rational  mind,  that  lose  much  of  this 
extravagance,  by  combination  M-ith  other  er- 
rors, as  extravagant.  Whatever  difbculties 
the  hy]30thesis  of  species  involved,  it  at  least 
seemed  to  remove  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
perception  at  a  distance,  and,  by  the  half 
spiritual  tenuity  of  the  sensible  images,  seem- 
ed also  to  afford  a  sort  of  intermediate  link, 
for  the  connexion  of  matter  with  mind  ;  thus 
appearing  to  obviate,  or  at  least  to  lessen, 
the  tsvo  great  difficulties  which  I  suppose 
to  have  given  occasion  to  the  principal  hy- 
potheses on  this  subject. 

^^^len  the  doctrine  of  species,  as  modified, 
in  the  dark  and  barren  age  of  Dialectics,  by 
all  the  additional  absm-dities  which  the  in- 
dustrious sagacity  of  the  schoolmen  could 
gi\e  to  it,  had,  at  length,  lost  that  empire, 
which  it  never  should  have  possessed,  the 
original  difficulty  of  accounting  for  percep- 
tion, remained  as  before.  If  the  cause  was 
to  be  linked,  in  some  manner  or  other,  ■with 
its  effect,  how  was  matter,  so  different  in  all 
its  properties,  to  be  connected  with  mind  ? 

The  shortest  possible  mode  of  obviating 
this  difficulty,  was,  by  denying  that  any  di- 
rect causation  whatever  took  place  between 
our  mind  and  our  bodily  organs  ;  and  hence 
arose  the  system  of  occasional  causes,  as 
maintained  by  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
followers  of  Des  Cartes, — a  system,  which 
supposed,  that  there  is  no  direct  figency  of 
our  mind  on  matter,  or  of  matter  on  oiu- 
mind, — that  we  are  as  fittle  capable  of 
moving  our  own  limbs  by  om-  volition,  as  of 


moving  by  our  volition,  the  limbs  of  any 
other  person, — as  little  capable  of  perceiving 
the  rays  of  light,  that  have  entered  our  own 
eyes,  as  the  rays  which  have  fallen  on  any 
other  eyes, — that  oiu  perception  or  volunta- 
ry movement  is,  therefore,  to  be  referred,  in 
every  case,  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
Deity, — the  presence  of  rays  of  light,  within 
oiu-  eye,  being  the  mere  occasion  on  which 
the  Deity  himself  affects  oiu-  mind  with  vi- 
sion, as  our  desire  of  moving  our  limbs  is 
the  mere  occasion  on  which  the  Deity  him- 
self puts  our  hmbs  in  motion. 

It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  have  a  full 
conviction  of  the  dependence  of  all  events 
on  the  great  source  of  Being,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  strip  the  doctrine,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, of  ever)- thing  truly  objectionable,  lest, 
in  abandoning  what  is  objectionable,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  abandon  also  the  im- 
portant truth  associated  with  it.  The  power 
of  God  is  so  magnificent  in  itself,  that  it  is 
only  when  we  attempt  to  add  to  it  in  our 
conception,  that  we  run  some  risk  of  de- 
grading what  it  must  always  be  impossible 
for  us  to  elevate. 

That  the  changes  which  take  place,  wlie- 
ther  in  mind  or  in  matter,  are  all,  ultimately, 
resolvable  into  the  will  of  the  Deity,  who 
formed  alike  the  spiritual  and  material  sys- 
tem of  the  universe,  making  the  earth  a  ha- 
bitation worthy  of  its  noble  inhabitant, — 
and  man  an  inhabitant  almost  worthy  of  that 
scene  of  divine  magnificence,  in  which  he  is 
placed,  is  a  truth  as  convincing  to  our  rea- 
son as  it  is  delightful  to  our  devotion.  What 
confidence  do  we  feel,  in  our  joy,  at  the 
thought  of  the  Eternal  Being,  from  whom 
it  flows,  as  if  the  very  thought  gave  at  once 
security  and  sanctity  to  our  delight ;  and 
how  consolatory,  in  our  little  hour  of  suffer- 
ing, to  think  of  Him  who  \\'ills  our  happi- 
ness, and  who  knows  how  to  produce  it,  ev- 
en from  sorrow  itself,  by  that  power  which 
called  light  from  the  original  darkness,  and 
still  seems  to  call,  out  of  a  similar  gloom, 
the  sunshine  of  every  morning.  Every  joy 
thus  becomes  gratitude, — every  sorrow  re- 
signation. The  eye  which  looks  to  Heaven 
seems,  when  it  turns  again  to  the  scenes  of 
earth,  to  bring  down  with  it  a  purer  radiance, 
like  the  very  beaming  of  the  presence  of  the 
Divinity,  which  it  sheds  on  every  object  on 
which  it  gazes, — a  light 

"  That  gilds  all  forms 
Terrestrial,  in  the  vast  and  the  minute; 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God, 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing. 
And  wheels  His  throne  upon  the  roUmg  worlds."* 

That  the  Diety,  in  this  sense,  as  the  Cre 
ator  of  the  world,   and  wilier  of  all  those 
great  ends  which  the  laws  of  the  universe 
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nrcomiilislu'd, — is  the  autlior  of  the  physical 
chanfjes  which  take  ])lace  in  it,  is  then 
most  tnie, — as  it  is  most  tnie  also,  that  the 
same  Power,  who  crave  the  universe  its  laws, 
can,  for  the  parliciilar  ])iir])oscs  of  his  provi- 
dence, var)'  these  at  pleasure.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  objects  which 
he  has  made  surely  for  some  ends,  have,  as 
made  by  him,  no  efficacy,  no  power  of  bcinj,' 
instnimental  to  his  own  great  purpose,  merely 
because  whatever  power  they  can  be  suppos- 
ed to  have,  must  have  been  derived  from  the 
Fountain  of  all  power.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
as  possessing  this  power,  that  we  know  them 
to  exist ;  and  their  powers,  which  the  doc- 
trine of  occasional  causes  would  destroy  alto- 
gether, are.  relatively  to  us,  their  whole  ex- 
istence. It  is  by  affecting  us  that  they  are 
knowTi  to  us.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  and  of  light,  for  example,  that  light 
cannot  be  present,  or,  at  least,  the  sensorial 
organ  cannot  exist  in  a  certain  state,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  presence,  without  that  in- 
stant affection  of  mind  which  constitutes  vi- 
sion. If  light  have  not  this  power  of  affect- 
ing us  with  sensation,  it  is,  with  respect  to 
us,  nothing, — for  we  know  it  only  as  the 
cause  of  the  visual  affection.  That  which 
excites  in  us  the  feelings  of  extension,  resist- 
ance, and  all  the  qualities  of  matter,  is  mat- 
ter ;  and  to  sui)pose  that  there  is  nothing, 
without  us,  which  excites  these  feelings,  is 
to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  matter  without, 
as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  forming  any  con- 
ception of  matter.  The  system  of  occasion- 
al causes  seems,  therefore,  to  be  only  a  more 
awkward  and  complicated  modification  of 
the  system  of  Berkeley  ;  for,  as  the  Deity  is, 
in  this  system,  himself  the  author  of  every 
change,  the  only  conceivable  use  of  matter, 
which  cannot  affect  us,  more  than  if  it  were 
not  in  existence,  must  be  as  a  remembrance, 
to  Him  who  is  Omniscience  itself,  at  what 
particular  moment  he  is  to  excite  a  feeling 
in  the  mind  of  some  one  of  his  sensitive 
creatiues,  and  of  what  particular  kintl  that 
feeling  is  to  be  ;  as  if  the  Omniscient  could 
stand  in  need  of  any  memorial,  to  excite  in 
our  mind  any  feeling  which  it  is  His  wish  to 
excite,  and  which  is  to  be  traced  wholly  to 
his  own  immediate  agency.  Matter  then, 
according  to  this  system,  has  no  relations  to 
us  ;  and  all  its  relations  are  to  the  Deity 
alone.  The  assertors  of  the  doctrine,  in- 
deed, seem  to  consider  it  as  representing,  in 
a  more  sublime  light,  the  divine  Omnij)re- 
sence,  by  exhibiting  it  to  our  conception  a.«. 
the  only  power  in  natiu^e  ;  but  they  might, 
in  like  manner,  aflirm,  that  the  creation  of 
the  infinity  of  worlds,  with  all  the  life  and 
happiness  that  are  diffused  over  them,  ren- 
dered less  instead  of  more  sii})lime.  the  ex- 
istence of  Him,  who,  till  then,  w.xs  the  sole 
existence  ;  for  power  that  is  derived  dero- 
gates as  little  from  the  primary  power  as  de- 


rived existenre  derogates  from  the  Being 
from  whom  it  Hows.  Yet  the  ussertors  ot 
this  doctrine,  who  conceive  that  light  has  no 
effect  in  vision,  are  perfectly  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  light  exists,  or  rather,  are  strenuous 
artlrmers  of  its  existence,  and  are  anxious 
only  to  prove,  in  their  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
Him  who  made  it,  and  who  makes  nothing 
in  vain,  that  this  and  all  his  works  exist  for 
no  purjjose.  Light,  they  contend,  has  no 
influence  whatever.  It  is  as  little  capable 
of  exciting  sensations  of  colour,  as  of  excit- 
ing a  sensation  of  melody  or  fragrance  ;  but 
still  it  exists.  The  production  of  so  very 
simple  a  state  as  that  of  vision,  or  any  other 
of  the  modes  of  perception,  with  an  a|)j)ani- 
tus,  which  is  not  merely  complicated,  but, 
in  all  its  complication,  absolutely  without 
ellicacy  of  any  sort,  is  so  far  from  adding  any 
.sublimity  to  the  divine  nature  in  our  concep- 
tion, that  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  the 
mind,  without  lessening,  in  some  degree,  the 
sublimity  of  the  Author  of  the  universe,  by 
lessening,  or  rather  destroj-ing,  all  the  sublim- 
ity of  the  universe  which  he  has  made. 
\\Tiat  is  that  idle  mass  of  matter,  which  can- 
not affect  us,  or  be  known  to  us,  or  to  any 
other  created  being,  more  than  if  it  were  not  ? 
If  the  Deity  produces,  in  every  case,  by  his 
own  immediate  operation,  all  those  feelings 
which  we  term  sensations  or  perceptions,  he 
does  not  first  create  a  multitude  of  inert  and 
cumbrous  worlds,  invisible  to  every  eye  but 
his  own,  and  incapable  of  affecting  anything 
whatever,  that  he  may  know  when  to  oper- 
ate, as  he  would  have  operated  before.  This 
is  not  the  awful  simplicity  of  that  Ouinipo 
tence, 

"  Who^o  wnr  I  le.np^  forth  at  once  to  its  cffoct  , 
Who  calls  for  things  that  are  not,  and  they  coinc."* 

If,  indeed,  the  complication  of  the  process 
could  remove  any  difficulty  which  truly  ex- 
ists, or  even  any  difllculty  which  is  supposed 
to  exist,  the  system  might  be  more  readily 
adopted  by  that  human  weakness,  to  which 
the  removiil  of  a  single  dilficulty  is  of  so 
nmch  value.  But  the  very  attempt  to  re- 
nu)ve  the  ditliculty  is  merely  by  presenting 
it  in  another  form.  Omnipotent  as  the  Cre- 
ator is,  he  is  still,  like  that  mind  which  he 
has  formed  after  his  own  image,  a  .sjiiritual 
Being ;  and  though  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  his  power  over 
matter,  the  operation  of  this  infinite  ])ower  is 
as  little  conceivable  by  us,  in  any  other  way 
than  as  a  mere  antecedence  of  change,  as  the 
reci])rocal  limited  action  of  mind  and  matter 
in  man  and  the  objects  which  he  ])erceives 
and  moves.  It  is  itself,  indeed,  a  proof  of 
action  of  this  very  kind  ;  and  to  state  it 
with  the  view  of  obviating  anydilliculty  that 
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may  be  supposed  to  be  involved  in  die  mu- 
tual intluenee  of  mind  and  matter,  seems  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  for  a  sophist,  \vho 
should  profess  to  believe,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  wings  of  birds,  that  their  heavy 
pinions  ai'e  incapable  of  beaj'ingthom  through 
the  air,  to  illustrate  his  paradox  by  the  ma- 
jestic soaring  of  the  eagle,  when  he  mounts 
still  higher  and  higher  through  the  sunshine 
that  encircles  liim,  before  he  stoops  from 
his  height  above  the  clouds,  to  the  cliffs 
which  he  deigns  to  make  his  lowly  home. 

The  system  of  occasional  causes,  though 
it  ceased  to  be  knov\Ti,  or  at  least  to  be  adopt- 
ed under  that  name,  has  not  the  less  con- 
tinued, by  a  mere  change  of  denomination, 
to  receive  the  assent  of  ])hiloso])hers,  who  re- 
jected it  under  its  ancient  name.  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  spirit  of  this  system  alone  which 
gives  any  sense  whatever  to  the  distinction 
that  is  imiversally  made  of  causes,  as  physi- 
cal and  efficient ;  a  distinction  which  implies, 
that,  beside  the  antecedents  and  consequents 
in  a  series  of  changes,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  no  mutual  influence,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  antecedent  and  consequent  in  any 
other  order,  there  is  some  intervening  agency, 
which  is,  in  every  event  of  the  series,  the 
true  ethcient.  Matter,  in  short,  does  not 
act  on  mind,  nor  mind  on  matter.  The  phy- 
sical cause,  in  this  nomenclatiu'e,  that  exists 
for  no  piu-pose,  as  being  absolutely  niefficient, 
or,  in  other  words,  absolutely  incapable  of 
producing  any  change  whatever,  is  the  oc- 
casional cause  of  the  other  nomenclature,  and 
nothing  more ;  and  all  which  was  cum- 
brous and  superfluous  in  the  one  is  equally 
cumbrous  and  superfluous  in  the  other.  On 
this  subject,  however,  which  I  have  discuss- 
ed at  large  in  my  work  on  Cause  and  Effect, 
I  need  not  add  any  remarks  to  those  which 
I  offered  in  an  early  part  of  the  course.  It 
is  sufficient,  at  present,  to  ])oint  out  the  ab- 
solute identity  of  the  two  doctrines  in  every 
tiling  but  in  name. 

The  next  system  to  which  I  would  direct 
your  attention,  is  that  of  Malebranrhe,  who 
is  indeed  to  be  ranked  among  the  princi- 
pal assertors  of  the  doctrine  of  occasional 
causes,  which  we  have  now  been  considering, 
but  who,  in  addition  to  this  general  doctrine, 
had  peculiar  views  of  the  nature  of  percep- 
tion. 

His  opinions  on  this  subject  are  delivered 
at  great  length,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Search  of  Truth, — La  Recherche  de  la  Viritc, 
— a  work  which  is  distinguished  by  much 
eloquence,  and  by  many  very  profound  re- 
mai'ks  on  the  sources  of  human  error,  but 
which  is  itself  an  example,  in  the  great  sys- 
tem which  it  supports,  of  error  as  striking 
as  any  of  those  which  it  eloquently  and  pro- 
foundly discusses.  It  is  tridy  unfortunate, 
for  his  reputation   as   a   philosopher,    that 


these  discussions  do  not  fo/m  a  scpamte 
work,  but  arc  blended  with  his  owni  errone- 
ous system,  the  outline  of  which  cverj'  one 
knows  too  well  to  think  of  studying  its  de- 
tails. All  that  is  necessary,  to  give  him  his 
just  reputation,  is  merely  that  he  should 
have  written  less.  He  is  at  present  known 
chiefly  as  the  author  of  a  very  absurd  h}-])o- 
thesis.  He  would  have  been  known,  and 
studied,  and  honoiu-ed,  as  a  very  acute  ob- 
server of  oiu-  nature,  if  he  had  never  compos- 
ed those  parts  of  his  work,  to  which,  proba- 
bly, when  he  thought  of  other  generations, 
he  looked  as  to  the  basis  of  his  philosophic 
fame. 

His  hypothesis,  as  many  of  you  probably 
know,  is,  that  we  perceive  not  objects  them- 
selves, but  the  ideas  of  them  which  are  in 
God. 

He  begins  his  supposed  demonstration  of 
this  jjaradox  with  a  sort  of  negative  proof, 
by  attempting  to  show  the  inadequacy  of 
every  other  mode  of  accounting  for  our  per- 
ception of  the  ideas  of  things  ;  for  I  need 
scarcely  state  to  you,  what  is  involved  in  the 
ver}- enunciation  of  his  metaphysical  theorem, 
— that  he  regards  ideas  as  distinct  from  per- 
ception itself,  not  the  mind  affected  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  but  something  separate  and  in- 
dependent of  the  mind. 

He  then  proceeds  to  his  positive  proof, 
asserting,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  "  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  God  should  have  in 
himself  the  ideas  of  all  the  beings  which  he 
has  created,  since  otherwise  he  could  not 
have  produced  them  ;"*  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  God  is  united  to  om-  soul  by  his 
presence,  "  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
that  relation  of  place  to  the  mind  which 
space  has  to  body."t.  Wherever  the  hu- 
man mind  is,  there  God  is,  and  consequent- 
ly all  the  ideas  which  are  in  God.  We 
have  thus  a  fund  of  all  the  ideas  necessary 
for  perccjjtion,  and  a  fund,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ubiquity  of  the  divine  mind, 
is  ever  present,  requiring,  therefore,  for  our 
perception  of  them,  only  that  divine  will, 
without  which  no  change  can  take  place. 

That  perception  takes  place  by  the  pre- 
sence of  this  one  stock  of  ideas  eternally 
present  in  the  divine  mind,  with  which 
every  other  mind  is  united,  rather  than  by 
the  creation  of  an  infinite  number  of  ideas 
in  each  separate  mind, — he  conceives  to  be 
proved  by  various  reasons, — by  the  greater 
simplicity  of  this  mode, — by  its  peculiar 
consistency  with  that  state  of  dependence 
on  the  Divine  Being,  as  the  source  of  all 
light,  in  which  the  mind  of  man  is  represent- 
ed in  many  passages  of  Scripture, — by  va- 
rious notions,  such  as  those  of  infinity,  ge- 
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nera,  species,  &c.  the  universality  of  which 
he  conceived  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ab- 
sohitc  unity  and  limitation  of  every  idea 
that  docs  not  derive  a  sort  of  infinity  from 
the  mind  in  which  it  exists, — and,  by  some 
other  reasons  very  mystical  and  ver)'  feeble, 
in  which,  though  it  may  not  be  diHicidt  to 
discover  what  their  author  meant,  it  is  cer- 
tainly ver)-  diHicult  to  conceive  how  a  mind 
so  acute  as  his  could  have  been  inlluenced 
by  them. 

It  is,  indeed,  only  this  relation  of  the 
mind  of  Malebranche  to  his  own  veiy  strange 
hj-pothesis,  which  there  is  any  interest  in 
tracing  ;  for,  though  I  have  thought  it  my  du- 
ty to  give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the  hypo- 
thesis itself,  as  a  part  of  the  general  history 
of  our  science,  with  which  the  reputation 
and  genius  of  its  author  render  it  nccessarj^ 
for  you  to  have  some  acquaintance,  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  it  can  throw  any  light  on 
oiu-  speculations,  in  the  jjresent  improved 
state  of  the  Science  of  Mind.  I  shall  not 
waste  your  time,  therefore,  with  pointing 
out  to  you  the  imnmierable  objections  to  his 
hypothesis,  which,  after  the  view  already 
given  by  me  of  the  simple  ])rocess  of  percep- 
tion, are,  I  trust,  so  manifest,  as  not  to  re- 
quire to  be  pointed  out.  It  may  be  more  in- 
teresting to  consider,  in  the  history  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  what  circumstances  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  ii}7J0thesis. 

In  the  first  jdace,  I  may  remark  that,  not- 
withstanding his  veneration  for  the  greater 
number  of  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes,  Male- 
branche unfortunately  had  not  adopted  the 
very  enlightened  views  of  that  eminent  ])hi- 
losopher  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  ideas. 
He  considered  them  as  existences  distinct 
from  the  sentient  or  percipient  mind, — and, 
reasoning  very  justly  from  this  error,  infer- 
red their  presence  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity, 
who  formed  the  universe  not  casually,  but 
according  to  conce])tions  that  must  have  pre- 
ceded creation, — the  archet)-])es  or  excin- 
plars  of  all  that  was  to  be  created.  This 
opinion  as  to  the  eternal  forms  subsisting 
in  the  divine  mind,  agrees  exactly  with  that 
of  Plato,  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  doctrines,  and  certaiidy  one  of  the  most 
poetical  ;  which,  though  a  term  of  praise 
that  usually  does  not  imply  much  excellence 
of  philosophy,  is  the  species  of  praise  to 
which  the  ]»hilosophy  of  Plato  has  the  justest 
claim.  It  has  been  delivered,  in  very  power- 
ful verse,  by  one  of  our  o\\ti  poets,  who  des- 
cribes himself  as,  in  science,  a  follower  of  the 
genius  of  ancient  Greece,  and  who  was  wor- 
thy of  the  inspiiing  presence  of  that  majestic 
guide: — 


"  Ere  the  r.icliant  nw 
Sprang  from  the  east,  or  'mid  the  vault  of  iiight 
The  moon  svifpcnderl  h(r  sci  r.cr  lamp: 
Ere  mounUins,  woods,  or  ttreanai  adom'd  the  globe, 


Or  Wisdom  taught  the  sons  of  men  her  lore,- 
Theii  lived  the  Ahnighty  One,  then,  deep  reii.ed 
In  his  unfaihom'd  issini-e,  view'd  the  forms. 
The  forms  eternal  of  creaU<l  things; 
The  radiiint  .>iin,  the  niuon's  noelurn.nl  lamp. 
The  n  ountains,  woods,  and   streams,   tlie  rolling 
And  Wisdom's  mien  celestial.  Krom  the  htst  [globe. 
Of  days,  on  them  his  love  divine,  he  lix'd 
His  admiration,  till,  in  time  eom|iletc. 
What  he  admired  and  loved,  his  vital  smile 
Uiifoldid  into  1  cin;;.     Hince.  the  breatll 
Of  life,  informing  each  organic  fiame; 
I'enee  the  ^reen  earth,  and  wild  resounding  waves» 
Hence  light  and  shade,  alteriiate  waimtli  and  cold. 
And  clear  auliiinnal  skies,  and  vernal  showers. 
And  all  the  fair  variety  oi  lliiugs."* 

It  is  in  the  ^^Titings  of  St.  Augustine, 
however,  who  had  himself  imbibed  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic 
philoso])hy,  that  the  true  source  of  the  hy- 
pothesis which  we  are  now  reviewing  is  to 
be  found.  This  very  eminent  father  of  the 
church,  whose  acutcness  and  eloquence 
■  would  have  entitled  him  to  very  high  consi- 
deration even  though  his  works  had  related 
to  subjects  less  interesting  to  man  than  those 
I  noble  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  seems  to 
have  met  with  j)eculiar  honoiu'  from  the 
French  theologians,  and  to  have  given  a  very 
evident  direction  to  their  intellectuid  inqui- 
ries. It  is  indeed  impossible  to  read  the 
works  of  any  of  the  theological  metaphy- 
sicians of  that  countiy  without  meeting  with 
constant  references  to  the  opinions  of  St.  Aus- 
tin, and  an  im[)lied  reference,  even  where  it 
is  not  ex]>ressed, — particularly  to  the  very 
opinions  most  analogous  to  those  of  ISlale- 
branche. 

The  opinion  of  Augustine,  to  which  I 
])articularly  allude,  is  that  which  forms  the 
princijial  (loctrinc  of  his  nu'tajihysical  ])hilo- 
so|)hy, — that  there  is  a  suiireme  eternal  uni- 
versal Truth,  \\liich  is  intimately  ])rcsent  to 
every  mind,  and  in  which  all  minds  alike 
perceive  the  truths,  which  all  alike  are,  as  it 
were,  necessitated  to  believe, — the  truths  of 
arithmetic  and  geometiy,  for  examp  e,  and 
the  jirimary  essential  truths  of  moralit)'. 

These  truths  we  feel  to  be  eternal,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  they  are  not  contingent  on 
the  existence  of  those  w  ho  perceive  them, 
but  were,  and  are,  and  must  for  ever  be  the 
same  ;  and  we  feel  also,  that  the  truth  is 
one,  whatever  be  the  number  of  individuals 
that  perceive  it,  and  is  not  converted  into 
many  truths,  merely  by  the  multitude  of  be- 
lievers. "  If,"  .says  he,  "  in  discoursing  ot 
any  truth,  I  perceive  that  to  be  true  which 
you  say,  an(l  you  jicrceive  that  to  be  true 
which  I  say,  where,  I  pniy  you,  do  we  both 
see  this  at  the  very  moment?  1  certainly 
see  it  not  in  you  nor  you  in  me,  but  both 
see  it  in  that  unchangeable  truth,  which  is 
beyond  and  above  our  individual  minds. 
"  Si  ambo  vidcmus  verum  esse  quod  dicis, 
et  ambo  videmus  verum  esse  quod  dico,  ubi, 


•  Pleasures  of  Iinaiiinatlon,  Book  I.  v.  59 — 78. 
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quaeso,  id  videmus  ?  Ncc  ego  iitique  in  te, 
nee  tu  ill  me  ;  sed  aiiiho  in  ipsa  quae  supra 
meiites  nostras  est,  incoiniiuitabili  veritate." 

You  must  not  conceive  that  I  am  contend- 
ing for  the  justness  of  the  opinion  ivhich  I 
am  now  stating  to  you  ;  I  state  it  merely  as 
illustmtive  of  the  system  of  Malohranche. 
If  we  suppose,  with  Augustine,  that  there 
is  one  eternal  Trutli,  which  contains  all  truths, 
and  is  present  to  all  minds  that  perceive  in 
it  the  truths  which  it  contains,  it  is  but  one 
step  more,  and  scarcely  one  step  more,  to  be- 
heve  that  our  ideas  of  all  things  are  con- 
tained and  perceived  in  one  omnipresent 
RLnd,  to  M-hich  all  other  minds  are  unit- 
ed, and  which  is  itself  the  eternal  Truth 
that  is  present  to  all.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
passages  which  are  quoted  in  the  "  Search 
of  Truth,"  from  St.  Austin,  show  how  strong- 
ly its  author  conceived  his  own  opinions  to 
be  sanctioned  by  that  ancient  authority. 

For  some  of  the  happiest  applications 
which  have  been  made  of  this  very  ancient 
system  of  Christian  metaphysics,  I  may  re- 
fer you  particularly  to  the  works  of  Fenelon, 
— to  his  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
God,  for  example, — in  which  many  of  the 
most  abstract  subtilties  of  the  Metaphysics 
of  Augustine  become  living  and  eloquent,  in 
the  reasonings  of  this  amiable  writer,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  give,  to  every  subject 
which  he  treated,  the  tenderness  of  his  own 
heart,  and  the  persuasion  and  devout  coiofi- 
dence  of  his  own  midoubting  belief. 

In  this  Protestant  country,  in  which  the 
attention  of  theologians  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, and  little  comparative  attention  paid  to 
the  \\Titings  of  the  Fathers, — xmless  as  strict- 
ly ill-ustrative  of  the  texts  of  Scripture,  or  of 
the  mere  history  of  the  church, — the  influ- 
ence of  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  St.  Aus- 
tin is  less  to  be  traced ;  and  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  eternal  omnipresent  ideas  of  miity, 
and  number  and  infinity,  on  which  so  much 
stress  is  laid  by  Catholic  philosophers,  in  de- 
monstrating the  existence  of  God,  is  hence 
scarcely  to  be  found  at  all,  or,  at  least,  occu- 
pies a  very  inconsiderable  place  in  the  nu- 
merous works  of  our  countrj'men  on  the  same 
great  subject.  The  system  of  Malebranche 
might,  indeed,  hiive  arisen  in  this  country ; 
for  we  have  had  writers  who,  without  his 
genius,  have  adopted  his  errors ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was,  by  its  verj-  na- 
ture, much  more  likely  to  arise  in  the  coun- 
try which  actually  produced  it. 

LECTURE  XXXI. 

HISTORY  OF  OPINIONS  REGARDING  PERCEPTION 
CONCLUDED — ON  THE  EXTERNAL  AFFECTIONS 
COMBINED  WITH  DESIRE,  OR  ON  ATTENTION. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  gave 
you  a  slight  sketch  of  some  theories, — or,  to 


speak  more  accurately,  of  some  hypothetica. 
conjectures  which  have  been  formed  with 
respect  to  Perception, — pointing  out  to  you, 
at  the  same  time,  the  two  sup])osed  difficul- 
ties which  appear  to  me  to  have  led  to  them, 
in  false  views  of  the  real  objects  of  percep- 
tion, and  of  the  nature  of  causation  ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  accounting,  with  these  false  views,  for 
the  supposed  perception  of  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  for  the  agency  of  matter  on  a  sub- 
stance so  little  capable  as  mind  of  being  linked 
with  it  by  any  common  bond  of  coimexion. 

Of  such  hypotheses  we  considered  three, 
— the  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics  as  to  per- 
ceution  by  species  or  shadowy  films,  that 
flow  from  the  object  to  the  organ, — the  Car- 
tesian doctrine  of  the  indirect  subserviency 
of  external  objects,  as  the  mere  occasions 
on  which  the  Deity  himself,  in  everj-  instance, 
produces  in  the  mind  the  state  which  is  term- 
ed perception, — and  the  particular  doctrine 
of  Malebranche,  himself  a  zealous  defender 
of  that  general  doctrine  of  occasional  causes, 
as  to  the  perception  of  objects,  or  rather  of 
the  ideas  of  objects  in  the  Divine  Mind. 

The  only  remaining  hqiothesis  which  de- 
serves to  be  noticed,  is  a  veiy  celebrated  one, 
of  Leibnitz,  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-estabhsh- 
ed  harmony,  \\hich,  I  ha\e  no  doubl  origi- 
nated in  the  same  false  view  of  the  necessity 
of  some  connecting  link  in  causation ;  and 
was  intended,  therefore,  like  the  others,  to 
obviate  the  supposed  difficulty  of  the  action 
of  matter  on  mind,  and  of  mind  on  matter. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  the  body  ne- 
ver acts  on  the  mind,  nor  the  mind  on  the 
body,  but  the  motions  of  the  one,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  other,  are  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, having  as  little  influence  on  each 
other  as  they  have  on  any  other  mind  and 
body.  The  mind  feels  pain  when  the  body 
is  bruised,  but,  from  the  pre-established  order 
of  its  own  atfections,  it  would  have  felt  ex- 
actly the  same  pain,  though  the  body,  at  that 
moment,  had  been  resting  upon  roses.  The 
arm,  indeed,  moves  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  mind  has  willed  its  motion  ;  but 
it  moves  of  itself,  in  consequence  of  its  own 
pre-established  order  of  movement,  and  would 
move,  therefore,  equally,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, though  the  mind  had  wished  it  to  re- 
main at  rest.  The  exact  con-espondence  of 
the  motions  and  feelings,  which  we  obsene, 
arises  merely  from  the  exactness  of  the 
choice  of  the  Deity,  in  uniting  with  a  body, 
that  was  formed  by  Him,  to  have,  of  itself, 
a  certain  order  of  independent  motions,  a 
mind,  that  was  formed  of  itself  to  have  a 
certain  order  of  independent  but  corres- 
ponding feelings.  In  the  unerring  exactness 
of  this  choice,  and  mutual  adaptation,  con- 
sists the  exquisiteness  of  the  harmony.  But, 
however  exquisite,  it  is  still  a  harmony  only, 
without  the  slightest  reciprocal  action. 

The  mind,  and  its  organic  frame,  arc,  in 
N  2 
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this  system, — to  borrow  the  illustration  of  it 
which  is  commonly  used, — like  two  time- 
pieces, which  have  no  coimexion  with  each 
other,  liowever  accurately  they  may  agree, — 
and  each  of  which  would  indicate  the  hour, 
m  the  very  same  manner,  though  the  other 
had  been  destroyed.  In  like  manner,  the 
soul  of  Leibnitz, — for  the  great  theorist  him- 
self may  surely  be  used  to  illustrate  his  own 
hj-jiothesis, — would,  though  his  body  had 
been  annihilated  at  birth,  have  felt  and  acted, 
as  if  with  its  bodily  appendage, — studying 
the  same  works,  inventing  the  same  systems, 
and  carrying  on,  with  the  same  warfare  of 
books  and  epistles,  the  same  long  course  of 
indefatigable  controversy ; — and  the  body  of 
this  great  philosopher,  though  his  soul  had 
been  annihilated  at  birth,  would  not  merely 
have  gone  through  the  same  process  of  growth, 
eating,  and  digesting,  and  performing  all  its 
other  ordinary  animal  functions, — but  would 
have  achieved  for  itself  the  same  intellectual 
glorj',  without  any  consciousness  of  the  works 
which  it  was  writing  and  correcting, — would 
have  argued,  with  equal  strenuousness,  for 
the  principle  of  the  suHicient  reason, — claim- 
ed the  honours  of  the  differential  calculus, — 
and  laboured  to  jirove  this  very  system  of 
the  pre-established  harmony,  of  which  it  would 
certainly,  in  that  case,  have  been  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  examples. 

To  say  of  this  hyi)othcsis,  which  was  the 
dream  of  a  great  mind, — but  of  a  mind,  I 
must  confess,  which  was  very  fond  of  dream- 
ing, and  very  apt  to  dream, — that  it  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  is  to  speak  of  it  too  favourably. 
Like  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  it 
supposes  a  system  of  external  things,  of  which, 
by  the  very  principle  of  the  hypothesis,  there 
can  be  no  evidence,  and  which  is  absolutely 
of  no  utility  whatever,  but  as  it  enables  a 
philosopher  to  talk  more  justly  of  pre-estab- 
lished harmonics,  without  the  possibility, 
however,  of  knowing  that  he  is  talking  more 
justly.  If  the  mind  would  have  exactly  the 
same  feelings  as  now, — the  same  pleasures, 
and  pains,  and  perceptions  of  men  and  houses, 
and  every  thing  external,  though  every  thing 
external,  comprehending  of  course  the  very 
organs  of  sense,  had  been  annihilated  ages  of 
ages  before  itself  existed,  what  reason  can 
there  be  to  suppose  that  this  useless  system 
of  bodily  organs,  and  other  external  things, 
exists  at  present  ?  The  universal  irresistible 
belief  of  mankind,  to  which  philosophers  of 
a  different  school  might  apjieal,  cannot  be 
urgcfi  in  this  case,  since  the  admission  of  it, 
as  legitimate  evidence,  would,  at  once,  dis- 
prove the  hyi)othesis.  We  do  not  more  truly 
believe  that  light  exists,  than  we  believe 
that  it  affects  us  with  vision,  and  that,  if 
there  had  been  no  light,  there  would  have 
been  no  sensation  of  colour.  To  assert  the 
pre-established  harmony,  is,  indeed,  almost 
the  same  thing  eis  to  affirm  and  deny  the 


same  {)roposition.  Tt  is  to  affirm,  in  (he 
first  place,  positively,  that  matter  exists, 
since  the  harmony,  which  it  asserts,  is  of 
matter  and  mind ;— and  then  to  affirm, 
as  positively,  that  its  existence  is  useless, 
that  it  cannot  be  jierceivcd  by  us,  and  that 
we  are,  therefore,  absolutely  incapable  of 
knowing  whether  it  exists  or  not. 

After  stating  to  you  so  many  hj'jiotheses, 
which  have  been  formed  on  this  subject,  I 
need  scarcely  remark,  \\hat  a  fund  of  ])crpe- 
tual  conjcctm'e,  and,  therefore,  of  perpetual 
controversy,  there  is  in  the  varied  wonders 
of  the  external  and  internal  tmiverse,  when 
it  is  so  very  difficult  for  a  few  i)hiloso|)hers 
to  agree,  as  to  what  it  is  which  gives  rise  to 
the  simplest  sensation  of  warmth,  or  frag- 
rance, or  colour.  It  might  be  thought  that, 
in  the  intellectual  opera, — if  I  may  revert  to 
that  ingenious  and  lively  allegoiy,  of  which  I 
availed  myself  in  one  of  my  early  Lectures, 
in  treating  of  general  ])hysical  inquirj', — 
as  the  whole  spectacle  which  we  behohi,  is 
passing  within  our  minds,  we  are,  in  this  in- 
stance, at  least,  fairly  behind  the  scenes,  and 
see  the  mechanism  of  Nature  truly  as  it  is. 
But  though  we  are  really  behind  the  scenes, 
and  even  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  may  be 
said  to  be  ourselves  the  mo\'ers  of  the  ma- 
chinery, by  which  the  whole  representation 
is  carried  on,  still  the  minute  ])arts  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  complicated  mcchanisin 
are  concealed  from  our  view,  almost  as  com- 
pletely as  from  the  observation  of  the  distant 
spectators.  The  primary  springs  and  weights, 
indeed,  by  the  agency  of  which  Phaeton 
seemed  to  be  carried  otf  by  the  winds,  are 
left  visible  to  us  ;  and  we  know,  that  ^^■hen 
we  touch  a  certain  spring,  it  will  put  in  mo- 
tion a  concealed  set  of  wheels,  or  that,  when 
we  pull  a  cord,  it  will  act  upon  a  system  of 
pulleys,  which  will  ultimately  produce  a  par- 
ticular (Hlcct  desired  by  us ;  but  what  is  the 
number  of  wheels  or  jjulleys,  and  how  they 
are  arranged  and  adapted  to  each  other  so  as 
to  produce  the  effect,  are  left  to  our  penetra- 
tion to  divine.  On  this  subject,  we  have 
seen,  that  as  many  grave  absurdities  have 
lieen  formed  into  systems,  and  honoured  with 
commentaries  and  confutations,  as  in  the  apv- 
ra  of  external  nature,  at  which,  in  the  quota- 
tion formerly  made  to  you,  the  Pythagorases 
and  Platos  were  supposed  to  be  present. 
"  It  is  not  a  system  of  cords  and  pulleys  which 
we  ])ut  in  motion,"  says  Aristotle, — "  for  to 
move  such  a  heavy  and  distfint  mass  would 
be  beyond  our  power, — but  only  a  number 
of  little  phantasms  coimected  with  them, 
which  have  the  form,  indeed,  of  cords  and 
pulleys,  but  not  the  substance,  and  which  are 
light  enough,  therefore,  to  lly  at  our  very 
touch." — "  VV^e  do  not  truly  move  any 
wheels,"  says  the  great  inventor  of  the  System 
of  Occasional  Causes  ;  "  for,  as  we  did  not 
make  the  wheels,  how  can  ivc  kjiow  the  priu 
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wple  on  which  their  motion  is  to  depend,  or 
have  such  a  command  over  them  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  moving:  them  ?  But  when  we  touch  a 
sprin<r,  it  is  the  occasion  on  which  the  me- 
chanist himself,  who  is  alwaj-s  present,  though 
invisible,  and  who  nnist  know  well  how  to 
move  them,  sets  them  instantly  in  motion." 
—  "We  see  the  motion," says  Malebranche, 
"  not  by  looking  at  the  wheels  or  pulleys, — 
for  there  is  an  im])enetrable  veil  which  hides 
them  from  us,— but  by  looking  at  the  Me- 
chanist himself,  who  must  see  them,  because 
He  is  the  mover  of  them  ;  and  whose  eye 
in  which  they  are  imaged  as  He  gazes  on 
them,  must  be  a  living  mirror  of  all  which  he 
moves." — "  It  is  not  a  spring  that  acts  upon 
the  wheels,"  says  Leibnitz  ;  "  though,  when 
the  spring  is  touched,  the  wheels  begin  to 
move  immediately,  and  never  begin  to  move 
at  any  other  time.  This  coincidence,  how- 
ever, is  not  owing  to  any  connexion  of  the 
one  with  the  other  ;  for,  though  the  spring 
were  destroj^ed,  the  wheels  woidd  move  e.\- 
actly  as  at  present,  beginning  and  ceasing  at 
the  same  precise  moments.  It  is  owing  to 
a  pre-est;iblished  harmony  of  motion  in  the 
wheels  and  spring ;  by  which  arrangement 
the  motion  of  the  wheels,  though  completely 
independent  of  the  other,  always  begins  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  spring  is  touch- 
ed."— "  No,"  exclaims  Berkeley,  "  it  is  all  il- 
lusion. The  wheels,  and  cords,  and  weights, 
are  not  seen  because  they  exist,  but  exist 
because  they  are  seen  ;  and  if  the  whole  ma- 
chinery is  not  absolutely  annihilated  when 
we  shut  our  eyes,  it  is  only  because  it  finds 
shelter  in  the  mind  of  some  other  Being 
whose  eyes  are  never  shut,  and  are  ah^ays 
open,  therefore,  at  the  time  \\hen  ours  ai-e 
closing." 

From  all  this  variety  of  conjectural  specu- 
lations, the  conclusion  which  you  will  perhaps 
have  drawn  most  readily,  is  that  which  is  too 
often  the  result  of  our  researches  in  the  His- 
tory of  .Science,  that  there  may,  as  D'Alem- 
bert  truly  says,  be  a  great  deal  of  philoso- 
phizing, in  which  there  is  very  little  of  phi- 
losophy. 

I  have  now  finished  the  remarks  which  I 
had  to  make  on  the  verj'  important  class  of 
our  external  affections  of  mind,  as  they  may 
be  considered  simply ;  but  it  is  not  always  sim- 
ply that  they  exist ;  and,  when  they  occur  in 
combination  with  other  feelings,  the  appear- 
ance M-hich  they  assume  is  sometimes  so  dif- 
ferent as  to  lead  to  the  erroneous  belief  that 
the  complex  feeling  is  the  result  of  a  distinct 
power  of  the  mind. 

When,  in  my  attempt  to  arrange  the  various 
feehngs  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  I  di- 
vided these  into  oiu-  external  and  internal  affec- 
tions, according  as  their  causes  are,  in  the  one 
case,  objects  without  the  mind,  and,  in  the 
other  case,  previous  feelings,  or  affections  of 


the  mind  itself;  and  subdivided  this  latter  class 
of  internal  affections  into  the  two  orders  of  our 
intellectual  states  of  mind,  andoiu-  emotions ; 
I  warned  you,  that  you  were  not  to  consider 
these  as  always  arising  separately,  and  as 
merely  successive  to  each  other  ; — that,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  we  may  both  see  and 
smell  a  rose,  so  may  we  see,  or  compare,  or 
remember,  while  under  the  influence  of  some 
one  or  other  of  our  emotions  ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  by  analysis,  or  at  least  by  a  re- 
flective process  that  is  similar  to  analysis,  we 
may  be  able  to  distinguish  the  emotion  from 
the  coexisting  perception,  or  remembrance, 
or  comparison, — as  we  are  able,  by  a  very 
easy  analysis,  in  like  manner,  when  we  both 
see  and  smell  a  rose,  to  distingiush,  in  onr 
complex  perception,  the  fragrance  from  the 
coloiu-  and  form. 

There  is  one  emotion,  in  particular,  that 
is  capable  of  so  many  modifications,  and  has 
so  extensive  a  sway  over  human  life,  which 
it  may  be  said  almost  to  occupy  from  the  first 
wishes  of  our  infancy  to  the  last  of  our  old 
age,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  combined  with 
many  of  oiu:  other  feelings,  both  sensitive 
and  intellectual.  The  emotion  to  which  I 
allude  is  desire  ;  a  feeling  which  may  exist 
of  various  species  and  degrees,  from  the 
strongest  passion  of  which  the  mind  is  sus- 
ceptible, to  the  slightest  wish  of  knowing  a 
little  more  accm-ately  the  most  trifling  ob- 
ject before  us  ; — and  though,  in  speaking  of 
it  at  present,  I  am  anticipating  what,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  division  which  we  have  made, 
should  not  be  brought  forward  till  we  con- 
sider the  emotions  in  general,  this  anticipa- 
tion is  absolutely  unavoidable  for  understand- 
ing some  of  the  most  important  phenomena, 
both  of  perception,  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, and  of  those  intellectual  faculties 
which  we  are  soon  to  consider.  I  need  not 
repeat  to  you,  that  Nature  is  not  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  systems  which  we  form  ;  that 
though  our  systematic  arrangements  ought 
not  to  be  complicated,  her  phenomena  are 
almost  always  so  ;  and  that,  while  everj'  thing 
is  thus  intermixed  and  connected  with  every 
thmg  in  the  actual  phenomena  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  matter,  it  would  be  vain  for  us  to 
think  of  accommodating  our  physical  discus- 
sions, with  absolute  exactness,  even  to  the 
most  perfect  divisions  and  subdivisions  which 
we  may  be  capable  of  forming.  All  that  is 
necessary  is,  that  we  should  not  depart  from 
our  order  of  arrangement  without  some  ad- 
vantage in  view,  and  an  advantage  greater 
than  the  slight  evil  which  may  arise  from  the 
appearance  of  temporarj'  confusion. 

The  reason  of  my  anticipation,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  is  to  explain  to  you  what  I 
conceive  to  constitute  the  phenomena  of  at- 
tention,— a  state  of  mindAvhich  has  been  un- 
derstood to  imply  the  exercise  of  a  peculiar 
intellectual  power,  but  which,  in  the  case  of 
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attention  to  objects  of  sense,  appears  to  be 
noihincr  more  than  the  coexistence  of  desire 
with  the  perception  of  the  object  to  which 
wc  are  said  to  attend  ;  as,  in  attention  to 
other  phenomena  of  the  mind,  it  is,  in  like 
manner,  the  coexistence  of  a  j)articnlar  de- 
sire with  these  particular  phenomena.  The 
desire,  indeed,  modifies  the  perception,  ren- 
dering our  feeling  more  intense,  as  any  other 
emotion  would  do  that  has  equal  relation  to 
the  object.  Hut  there  is  no  operation  of 
any  power  distinct  from  the  desire  and  per- 
ception themselves. 

To  understand  this  fully,  however,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  some  prenous  remarks 
on  the  coexistence  of  sensations. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  plac- 
ed by  our  beneficent  Creator,  in  a  world  of 
objects  capable  of  exciting  in  us  various  feel- 
ings, and  with  senses  awake  to  the  jjrofusion 
of  delight, — breathing  and  moNing  in  the 
midst  of  odoiu's,  and  colours,  and  sounds, 
and  pressed  alike  in  gentle  reaction,  whether 
our  limbs  be  in  exercise  or  repose,  by  that 
firm  soil  which  supports  us,  or  the  softness 
on  which  we  rest, — in  all  this  mingling  action 
of  external  things,  there  is  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment in  which  any  one  of  our  feelings  can  be 
said  to  be  truly  simple. 

Even  when  we  consider  but  one  of  our  or- 
gans, to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others,  how 
innumerable  are  the  objects  that  concur  in 
producing  the  complex  affections  of  a  single 
sense  !  In  the  eye,  for  example,  how  wide  a 
scene  is  open  to  us,  wherever  our  glance 
may  be  turned  ! — woods,  fields,  mountains, 
rivers,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  light,  and 
that  miignificent  luminar)-,  which  converts 
into  light  the  whole  space  through  which  it 
moves,  as  if  incapable  of  existing  but  in 
splendoiu".  The  mere  opening  of  oiu-  eye- 
lid is  like  the  withdrawingofa  veil  which  be- 
fore covered  the  universe  : — It  is  more  ;  it 
is  almost  like  saying  to  the  universe,  which 
had  perished.  Exist  again  ! 

Innumerable  objects,  then,  are  constantly 
acting  together  on  our  organs  of  sense  ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  many  of  these  can,  at  once, 
produce  an  effect  of  some  sort  in  the  mind, 
because  we  truly  perceive  them  as  a  coex- 
isting whole.  It  is  not  a  single  point  of  light 
only  which  we  see,  but  a  wide  landscape  ; 
and  we  are  capable  of  comparing  various  parts 
of  the  landscape  with  each  other, — of  distin- 
guishing various  odours  in  the  compound 
fragrance  of  the  meadow  or  the  garden, — of 
feeling  the  harmony  of  various  coexisting  me- 
lodies. 

The  \-arious  sensations,  then,  may  coexist, 
so  as  to  produce  one  complex  affection. 
WTien  they  do  coexist,  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  they  are  individually  less  intense.  The 
same  sound,  for  example,  which  is  scarcely 
heard  in  the  tumult  of  the  day,  is  capable  of 
affecting  u«  powerfidly  if  it  recur  in  the  calm 


of  the  night ;  not  that  it  is  tJien  absolute- 
ly louder,  but  because  it  is  no  longer  mingled 
wth  other  sounds,  and  other  sensations  of 
various  kinds,  which  rendered  it  weaker,  by 
coexisting  with  it.  It  may  be  regarded,  then, 
as  a  general  law  of  our  perccjitions,  that, 
when  many  sensations  coexist,  each  individ- 
ually is  less  vivid  than  if  it  existed  alone. 

It  may  be  considered  almost  as  another 
form  of  the  same  proposition  to  say,  that 
when  many  sensations  coexist,  each  is  not 
merely  weaker,  but  less  distinct  from  the 
others  with  which  it  is  combined.  When  a 
few  voices  sing  together,  we  easily  recognise 
each  separate  voice.  In  a  very  full  chorus, 
we  distinguish  each  with  more  difficulty ; 
and  if  a  great  multitude  were  singing  toge- 
ther, we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish 
any  one  voice  from  the  rest,  more  than  to 
^distinguish  the  noise  of  a  single  billow,  or  a 
single  dashing  of  a  few  particles  of  agitated 
air,  in  the  whole  thunders  of  the  ocean  and 
the  storm. 

\Mien  many  sensations  coexist,  and  are, 
therefore,  of  course  weaker  and  less  distinct, 
if  any  one  were  suddenly  to  become  much 
more  intense,  the  rest  would  fade  in  propor- 
tion, so  as  scarcely  to  be  felt.  A  thousand 
faint  sounds  murmur  around  us,  which  are 
instantly  hushed  by  any  loud  noise.  If, 
when  we  are  looking  at  the  glittering  firma- 
ment of  suns  in  a  winter  night,  any  one  of 
those  distant  orbs  were  to  become  as  radiant 
as  our  own  sun,  which  is  itself  but  the  star 
of  our  planetary  system,  there  can  be  no 
question,  that,  like  oiu-  sun  on  its  rising,  it 
would  quench,  with  its  brilliancy,  all  those 
little  glimmering  lights,  which  would  still 
shine  on  il«,  indeed,  as  before,  but  would 
shine  on  us  without  being  perceived.  It 
may  be  regarded,  then,  as  another  general 
law  of  the  mind,  that  when  many  sensations 
coexist  with  equal  intensity,  the  effect  of  the 
increased  intensity  of  one  is  a  diminished  in- 
tensity of  those  which  coexist  with  it. 

Let  us  now,  for  the  application  of  these 
remarks,  consider  what  it  is  which  takes  place 
in  attention,  when  many  objects  are  together 
acting  on  our  senses,  and  we  attend,  per- 
haps, only  to  a  single  sensation.  As  a  mere 
description  of  the  process,  I  cannot  use  a 
happier  exemplification  than  that  which  Con- 
dillac  has  given  us  in  his  Loiiique. 

Let  us  imagine  a  castle,  which  commands, 
from  its  elevation,  an  extensive  \-iew  of  a  do- 
main, rich  with  all  the  beauties  of  natiue  and 
art.  It  is  night  when  we  arrive  at  it.  The 
next  morning  our  window-shutters  open  at 
the  moment  when  the  sun  h;is  just  risen 
above  the  horizon, — and  close  again  the  very 
moment  after. 

Though  the  whole  sweep  of  country  wa.s 
shown  to  iLs  but  for  an  instant,  we  mast  have 
3een  every  object  which  it  comprehends  with 
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in  tlie  sphere  of  our  ^^sion.  In  a  second  or 
third  instant  we  could  have  received  only 
the  same  impressions  which  we  received  at 
first ;  consequently,  though  the  window  had 
not  been  closed  again,  we  should  have  con- 
tinued to  see  but  what  we  saw  before. 

This  first  instant,  however,  though  it  un- 
questionably showed  us  all  the  scene,  gave  us 
no  real  knowledge  of  it ;  and,  when  the  win- 
dows were  closed  again,  there  is  not  one  of 
us  who  could  have  ventured  to  give  even  the 
slightest  description  of  it, — a  sufficient  proof 
that  we  may  have  seen  many  objects,  and  yet 
have  learned  nothing. 

At  length,  the  shutters  are  opened  again, 
to  remain  0])en  while  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon ;  and  we  see  once  more  what  we 
saw  at  first.  Even  now,  however,  if,  in  a 
sort  of  ecstasy,  we  were  to  continue  to  see 
at  once,  as  in  the  first  instant,  all  this  multi- 
tude of  different  objects,  we  should  know  as 
little  of  them  when  the  night  arrived  as  we 
knew  ^\•hen  the  \A'indow-shutters  were  closed 
again  after  the  veiy  moment  of  their  open- 
ing. 

To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  scene,  then, 
it  is  not  suflicient  to  behold  it  all  at  once,  so 
as  to  comprehend  it  in  a  single  gaze  ;  we 
must  consider  it  in  detail,  and  pass  succes- 
sively from  object  to  object.  This  is  what 
Nature  has  taught  us  all.  If  she  has  given 
us  the  power  of  seeing  many  objects  at  once, 
she  has  given  us  also  the  faculty  of  looking 
but  at  one, — that  is  to  say,  of  directing  our 
eyes  on  one  only  of  the  multitude  ;  and  it 
is  to  this  faculty, — which  is  a  result  of  our 
organization,  says  Condillac, — that  we  owe 
all  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  from 
sight. 

The  faculty  is  common  to  us  all :  and  yet, 
if  aftenvards  we  were  to  talk  of  the  landscape 
which  we  had  all  seen,  it  would  be  very  evi- 
dent that  our  knowledge  of  it  would  not  be 
exactly  the  same.  By  some  of  us,  a  picture 
might  be  given  of  it  with  tolerable  exactness, 
in  which  there  would  be  many  objects  such 
as  they  were,  and  many,  perhaps,  which  had 
very  little  resemblance  to  the  parts  of  the 
landscape  which  we  \vished  to  describe. 
The  picture  which  others  might  give,  would 
probably  be  so  confused,  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  recognise  the  scene  in 
the  description,  and  yet  all  had  seen  the  same 
objects  and  nothing  but  the  same  objects. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  some  of  us  had 
wandered  from  object  to  object  irregularly, 
and  that  others  had  looked  at  them  in  a  cer- 
tain order. 

Now,  what  is  this  order  ?  Natiu^e  points 
it  out  to  us  herself.  It  is  the  very  order  in 
which  she  presents  to  us  objects.  There  are 
some  which  are  more  striking  than  others, 
and  which,  of  themselves,  almost  call  to  us 
to  look  at  them  ;  they  are  the  predominant 
objects,  around  which  the  others  seem  to  ar- 


range themselves.  It  is  to  them,  according- 
ly, that  we  give  our  first  attention  ;  and 
when  we  have  remarked  their  relative  situa- 
tions, the  others  gradually  fill  up  the  inter- 
vals. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  principal  objects , 
we  observe  them  in  succession  ;  we  com- 
pare them,  to  judge  of  their  relative  positions. 
^\'Tlen  these  are  ascertained,  we  observe  the 
objects  that  fill  up  the  intervals,  comparing 
each  with  the  principal  object,  till  we  have 
fixed  the  positions  of  all. 

When  this  process  of  successive,  but  re- 
gular observation,  is  accomplished,  we  know 
all  the  objects  and  their  situations,  and  can 
embrace  them  with  a  single  glance.  Their 
order,  in  our  mind,  is  no  longer  an  order  of 
mere  succession  ;  it  is  simultaneous.  It  is 
that  in  which  they  exist,  and  we  see  it  at 
once  distinctly. 

The  comprehensive  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired, we  owe  to  the  mere  skill  with 
\\hich  we  have  directed  our  eyes  from  ob- 
ject to  object.  The  knowledge  has  been  ac- 
quired in  parts  successively ;  but,  when  ac- 
quired, it  is  present  at  once  to  our  mind,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  objects  which  it  re- 
traces to  us  are  all  present  to  the  single 
glance  of  the  eye  that  beholds  them. 

The  description  which  I  have  now  given 
you,  very  nearly  after  the  words  of  Condil- 
lac, is,  I  think,  a  ver}'  faithful  representa- 
tion of  a  process  of  which  we  must  all  re- 
peatedly have  been  conscious.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  faithful  as  it  is  as  a  mere  de- 
scription, to  leave  the  great  difficulty  unex- 
plained, and  even  uiu-emarked.  We  see  a 
multitude  of  objects,  and  we  have  one  com- 
plex indistinct  feeling.  We  wish  to  know 
the  scene  more  accurately,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  wish,  though  the  objects  them- 
selves continue  as  before,  we  no  longer  seem 
to  view  them  all,  but  only  one,  or  a  few  ;  and 
the  few,  M'hich  we  now  see,  we  see  more  dis- 
tinctly. Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  process  ; 
but  the  difficulty  is,  that  though  we  seem  to 
view  only  a  few  objects,  and  these  much 
more  distinctly,  the  field  of  the  eye  still  com- 
prehends a  wide  expanse,  the  light  from 
which  scarcely  affects  us,  while  the  light 
from  other  parts  of  it,  though  not  more  bril- 
liant, produces  in  us  distinct  perception.  It 
is  vain  for  Condillac  to  say,  that  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  a  faculty  which  we  have  of  di- 
recting oiu'  eyes  on  one  object,  a  faculty 
which  is  the  result  of  our  organization, 
and  which  is  common  to  all  mankind ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  if  this  direction  of 
oiu-  eyes,  of  which  he  speaks,  on  a  single 
object,  be  meant,  in  its  strict  sense,  of 
the  eye  itself,  which  we  direct,  it  is  not 
true  that  we  have  any  such  faculty.  We 
cannot  direct  our  eyes  so  as  not  to  compre- 
hend equally  in  our  field  of  vision,  many  ob- 
jects beside  that  single  object  which  is   sup- 
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posed  to  have  fixed  our  attention  ;  and  if, 
by  the  direetion  of  our  eyes,  be  meant  the 
exclusive  or  limited  perception  by  our  mind 
Itself,  there  remains  the  difficulty, — how  it 
happens,  that  while  light  from  mnumerablc 
objects  falls  on  our  retina  as  before,  it  no 
longer  jjroduces  any  distinct  vision  relatively 
to  the  objects  from  which  it  conies, — while 
light,  probably  not  more  brilliant,  from  other 
objects,  produces  vision  much  more  distinct 
than  before.  Let  us  consider  this  difficulty, 
vhich,  in  truth,  constitutes  the  princijial 
phenomenon  of  attention,  a  little  more  full)-. 

When  Condillac  speaks  of  the  faculty  of 
the  mind,  by  which  he  supposes  it  capable  of 
directing  the  eye,  exclusively,  on  certain  ob- 
jects, he  must  speak  of  that  only,  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  previously  to  the  niorc  dis- 
tinct iierception  of  those  objects,  as  certain 
parts  of  the  scene. 

What  is  it,  then,  of  which  we  arc  con- 
scious, between  the  indistinct  perception  of 
the  wide  scene  and  the  distinct  perception  of 
jiarts  of  the  scene  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  general  de- 
sire of  knowing  the  scene  more  accurately. 
This  is  the  primary  feeling  of  the  process  of 
attention.  Eut  this  primary  feeling  is  soon 
succeeded  by  others.  Indistinct  as  the  whole 
comjjlex  scene  may  be,  some  parts  of  it  more 
brilliant,  or  more  striking  in  general  charac- 
ter, are  less  indistinct  than  others.  There 
are  a  few  more  i)rominent  parts,  as  Condil- 
lac says,  around  which  the  rest  are  indistinct- 
ly arranged. 

With  some  one  of  these,  then,  as  in  itself 
more  imj)ressive  and  attractive,  we  begin  ; 
our  general  desire  of  knowing  the  whole 
scene  having  been  followed  by  a  wish  to  know 
this  ]>riiici])al  part  more  accurately. 

The  next  step  is  to  jn'cvent  the  eye  itself 
from  wandering,  that  no  new  objects  may 
distract  it,  and  that  there  may  be  as  little 
confusion  as  possible  of  the  rays  from  differ- 
ent objects,  on  that  jiart  of  the  retina  on 
which  the  rays  fell  from  the  particular  object 
which  we  wish  to  consider.  We  fix  our  eyes, 
therefore,  and  our  whole  body,  as  steadily  as 
we  can,  by  the  muscles  subservient  to  these 
purposes. 

•So  far,  unquestionably,  no  new  faculty  is 
exercised.  We  have  merely  the  desire  of 
knowing  the  scene  before  us, — the  selection 
of  some  prominent  object,  or  rather  the  mere 
perception  of  it,  as  peculiarly  prominent, — 
the  desire  of  knowing  it  particularly, — and 
the  contraction  of  a  few  muscles,  in  obedi- 
ence to  our  volition. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  all  this  taken 
place,  than  instantly,  or  almost  instantly,  and 
without  our  consciousness  of  any  new  and 
peculiar  state  of  mind  intcr\ening  in  the  pro- 
cess, the  landscape  becomes  to  our  vision  al- 
together different.  Certain  jjaits  only,  those 
parts  which  we  wished  to  know  particularly. 


are  seen  by  us  ;  the  remaining  parts  seem  al- 
most to  have  vanished.  It  is  as  if  every 
thing  before  had  been  but  the  doubtful  co- 
louring of  enchantment,  which  had  disappear- 
ed, and  left  to  us  the  few  prominent  realities 
on  which  we  gaze  ;  or  rather,  it  is  as  if  some 
instant  enchantment,  obedient  to  our  wishes, 
had  dissolved  ever)-  reality  besides,  and 
brought  closer  to  our  sight  the  few  objects 
which  we  desired  to  see. 

Still,  however,  all  of  which  we  are  ti"uly 
conscious,  as  preceding  immediately  the 
change  of  appearance  in  the  scene,  is  the 
mere  desire,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  com- 
bined probably  with  expectation  of  tluit  more 
distinct  vision  which  follows.  There  may  be 
a  combination  of  feelings,  but  no  new  and 
peculiar  feeling,  either  as  simple,  or  coexist- 
ing with  other  feelings, — no  indication,  in 
^hort,  of  the  exercise  of  a  new  power. 

Even  though  we  should  be  incapable, 
therefore,  of  understanding  how  the  desire 
should  have  this  effect,  it  would  not  be  the 
less  true  that  the  desire  of  knowing  accurate- 
ly a  particular  object  in  a  group,  is  instantly, 
— or,  at  least,  instantly  after  some  organic 
change  which  may  probably  be  necessary, — 
followed  by  a  more  vivid  and  distinct  percep- 
tion of  the  particular  object,  and  a  compara- 
tive faintness  and  indistinctness  of  the  other 
objects  that  coexist  with  it ;  and  that  what 
we  call  attention  is  nothing  more. 

Are  the  comp.irative  distinctness  and  in- 
distinctness, however,  a  result  which  we  had 
no  reason  to  expect  ?  or  are  they  not  rather 
what  might,  in  some  degree  at  least,  have 
been  ex])ected,  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
few  physical  facts  M'ith  respect  to  our  coex- 
isting sensations,  which  1  have  already  point- 
ed out  to  you,  and  from  the  circumstance 
which  we  are  next  to  consider?  Me  have 
seen,  in  the  obsers^ations  already  made  by  us, 
that  many  coexisting  perceptions  iue  indis- 
tinct, and  that  when  one  becomes  more  vi- 
vid, the  others  become  still  fainter.  All 
that  is  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  discover 
some  cause  of  increased  vividness  of  that  one 
to  which  we  are  said  to  attend. 

If  we  can  discover  any  reason  why  this 
should  become  more  vivid,  the  comjiarative 
indistinctness  of  the  other  parts  of  the  scene 
may  be  considered  as  following  of  course. 

Such  a  cause  exists,  unquestionably,  in 
that  feeling  of  desire,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  attention.  To  attend,  is  to  have 
a  desire  of  knowing  that  to  which  we  attend, 
and  attention  without  desire  is  a  verbal  con- 
tradiction, an  inconsistency,  at  least,  as  great 
as  if  we  were  said  to  desire  to  know  without 
any  desire  of  knowing,  or  to  be  attentive 
without  attention. 

When  we  attend,  then,  to  any  part  of  a 
comj)lex  group  of  sensations,  there  is  always 
an  emotion  of  desire,  however  slight  the  emo- 
tion may  be,  connected  exclusively  with  that  . 
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particular  part  of  the  group  to  which  we  at- 
tend :  and  whatever  effect  our  emotions  pro- 
duce on  the  complex  feelinfjs  that  accompany 
them,  we  may  expect  to  be  produced,  in 
some  greater  or  less  degi'ee,  by  the  desire 
in  tlie  complex  ])rocess  which  we  term  at- 
tention. 

The  effect  which  our  expectation  might 
anticipate,  is  the  veiyelTect  that  is  truly  found 
to  take  place, — an  increased  liveliness  of  that 
part  of  the  complex  gi"oup,  to  which  alone 
the  desire  relates. 

That  it  is  the  nature  of  our  emotions  of 
every  sort,  to  render  more  vi\'id  all  the  men- 
tal affections  with  which  they  are  peculiarly 
combined,  as  if  tlieir  own  vivacity  were  in 
some  measure  divided  with  these,  every  one 
who  has  felt  any  strong  emotion,  must  have 
experienced.  The  eye  has,  as  it  were,  a 
double  (juickness  to  perceive  what  we  love  or 
hate,  what  we  hope  or  fear.  Other  objects 
may  be  seen  slightly ;  but  these,  if  seen  at 
all,  become  instantly  permanent,  and  cannot 
appear  to  us  without  impressing  their  pre- 
sence, as  it  were,  in  stronger  feeling  on  our 
senses  and  our  soul. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  emotion,  when  com- 
bined even  ^\^th  sensations  that  are  of  them- 
selves, by  their  own  nature,  vi\id ;  and  mark 
therefore  less  strikingly  the  increase  of  vivid- 
ness received.  The  viA-if^-ing  effect,  howev- 
er, is  still  more  remarkable,  by  its  relative 
projjortion,  when  the  feelings  with  which  the 
emotion  is  combined  are  in  themselves  pe- 
culiarly faint,  as  in  the  case  of  mere  memorj'or 
imagination.  The  object  of  any  of  om"  emo- 
tions, thus  merely  conceived  by  us,  becomes, 
in  many  cases,  so  vivid  as  to  render  even  our 
accompanjing  perceptions  comparatively 
faint.  The  mental  absence  of  lovers,  for  ex- 
ample, is  proverbial ;  and  what  is  thus  term- 
ed, in  popular  language,  absence,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  greater  w'idness  of  some  mere 
conception,  or  other  internal  feeling,  than  of 
any,  or  all  of  the  external  objects  present  at 
the  time,  which  have  no  peculiar  relation  to 
the  prevaihng  emotion  : — 

"  The  darkened  sun 
Loses  his  light :  The  rosy  lx)som'd  Sprinp 
To  weeping  Fancy  pines;    and  von  bright  arch. 
Contracted,  bends  into  a  dusky  vajlt. 
All  nature  fades,  extinct ;  and  she  alone. 
Heard,  lelt,  ami  seen,  possesses  every  thought. 
Fills  every  sense,  and  pants  in  every  vein. 
Books  are  but  formal  dulness, — tediousfricnds, 
And  sad  amid  the  social  band  he  sits 
Lonely  and  unatttntive.     From  his  tongue 
The  unfinish'd  period  falls  :  while,  borne  away 
On  swelling  thought,  his  waftid  spirit  flies 
To  the  vain  bosom  of  his  distant  Fair ; 
And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover  fix'd 
In  melancholy  site,  with  head  dechned 
And  love-dc-jt-cted  eyes."* 

"ViTiat  brighter  coloiu^s  the  fears  of  super- 
stition give  to  the  dim  objects  perceived  in 
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the  twilight,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  who 
ha\e  to  pass  the  churchyard  at  any  late  hoiu", 
and  the  little  students  of  ballad  lore,  who 
haveciuried  with  them  from  the  nursery  many 
tales  which  they  almost  tremble  to  remember, 
know  well.  And  in  the  second  sight  of  this 
northern  part  of  the  island,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  objects  which  the  seers  con- 
ceive themselves  to  behold,  truly  are  more 
vivid,  as  conceptions,  than,  but  for  the  su- 
perstition and  the  melancholy  character  of 
the  natives,  which  harmonize  with  the  ob- 
jects of  this  gloomy  foresight,  they  woidd 
have  been  ;  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of 
this  brightening  effect  of  the  emotion,  as 
conciu-ring  with  the  dim  and  shado\v'y  objects 
which  the  vapoiuy  atmosphere  of  our  lakes 
and  valleys  presents,  that  fancy,  relatively  to 
the  individual,  becomes  a  temporary  reality. 
The  gifted  eye,  which  has  once  believed  it- 
self favoured  with  such  a  view  of  the  futiue, 
will,  of  coiuse,  ever  after  have  a  quicker  fore- 
sight and  more  frequent  revelations  ;  its  own 
wilder  emotion  commimicating  still  more  vi- 
vid forms  and  coloiu"s  to  the  objects  which 
it  dimly  perceives. 

On  this  subject,  however,  I  need  not  seek 
any  adtlitional  illustration.  I  may  fairly  sup- 
pose you  to  admit,  as  a  general  physical  law 
of  the  Phenomena  of  Mind,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  every  emotion  is  to  render  more  vi- 
vid the  perception  or  conception  of  its  ob- 
ject. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  when  the 
emotion  is  veiy  violent,  as  in  the  xiolence  of 
any  of  our  fiercer  passions,  though  it  still 
renders  every  object  \\'ith  which  it  hanno- 
nizes,  more  vivid  and  prominent,  it  mingles 
with  them  some  degree  of  its  own  confusion 
of  feeling.  It  magiiifies  and  distorts  ;  and 
what  it  renders  brighter  it  does  not  therefore 
render  more  distinct : — 

"  The  flame  of  passion,  through  the  struggling  soul 
Deep-kindled,  snows  across  that  sudden  blaze 
'J'he  object  of  its  rapture,  vast  of  size. 
With  fiercer  colours  and  a  night  of  shade."* 

The  species  of  desire  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, however,  is  not  of  this  fierce  and 
tempestuous  kind. 

Emotions  of  a  calmer  species  have  the  vi- 
vifj'ing  effect  without  the  indistinctness  ;  and 
precisely  of  this  degree  is  that  desire  which 
constitutes  attention,  as  coexisting  with  the 
sensations,  or  other  feelings  to  which  we  are 
said  to  attend. 

We  have  found,  then,  in  the  desire  which 
accompanies  attention,  or  rather  which  chiefly 
constitutes  it,  the  cause  of  that  increased  in- 
tensity which  we  sought. 

When  all  the  various  objects  of  a  scene  are 
of  themselves  equally,  or  nearly  equally,  in- 
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toresting  or  iiidilTi-rcnt  to  us,  thp  union  of 
desire,  with  any  ])articuliir  ])ercc|)tion  of  tlie 
proup,  might  be  supposed,  a  priori,  to  ren- 
der this  perception  in  some  degree  more  vi- 
vid than  it  was  before.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  this  (iilTerence  of  vividness  should 
take  place  wholly,  or  even  be  very  striking, 
in  the  first  instant ;  for,  by  becoming  in  the 
first  instant  even  slightly  more  vivid,  it  ac- 
quires additional  colouring  and  prominence, 
so  as  to  increase  that  interest  which  led  us 
originally  to  select  it  for  our  first  minute  ob- 
serration,  and  thus  to  brighten  it  more  and 
more  progressively.  Indeed,  when  we  re- 
flect on  our  consciousness,  during  what  is 
called  an  effort  of  attention,  we  feel  that 
some  such  progress  as  this  really  takes  place, 
the  object  becoming  gnidually  more  distinct 
while  we  gaze,  till  at  length  it  requires  a 
sort  of  effort  to  turn  away  to  the  other  co- 
existing objects,  and  to  renew  with  them  the 
same  process. 

Attention,  then,  is  not  a  simple  mental 
state,  but  a  process  or  a  combination  of  feel- 
ings. It  is  not  the  result  of  any  pecidiar 
power  of  the  mind,  but  of  those  mere  hn\s 
of  perception,  by  which  the  increased  vivid- 
ness of  one  sensation  produces  a  correspond- 
ing faintness  of  others  coexisting  with  it,  and 
of  that  law  of  our  emotions,  by  which  they 
communicate  greater  intensity  to  every  ])&- 
ception,  or  other  feeling,  with  which  they 
coexist  and  harmonize. 


LECTURE  XXXII. 

ON  THE  EXTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND 
COMBINED  WITH  DKSIRE,  CONTINCED  —  ON 
THE  INTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND CLASSI- 
FICATION OF  THEM. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  con- 
cluded my  sketch  of  the  different  hyi)othescs 
of  philosophers  with  respect  to  perception, 
with  an  account  t)f  that  Pre-established  Har- 
mony, by  which  Leibnitz,  excluding  all  reci- 
procal agency  of  mind  and  matter,  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  uniform  coinci- 
dence of  our  mental  feelings  with  oin-  liodily 
movements, — a  hypothesis  which,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  gained  many  follow- 
ers out  of  Germany,  produced  the  most  en- 
thusiastic adminition  in  the  countiy  of  its 
author.  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  as  a 
very  s'riking  example  of  the  strange  mixture 
of  seemingly  opposite  qualities,  which  we  fre- 
quently find  in  the  character  of  nations,  that, 
while  the  countr)',  of  which  I  speak,  has  met 
with  ridicide,  most  unjust  in  degree,  as  na- 
tional ridicule  always  is,  for  the  heaviness  of 
its  laborious  erudition,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
surpass  all  other  countries  in  the  passionate 
enthusiasm  of  its  philosophy,  which,  parti- 


cularly in  metaphysics,  from  the  reign  of 
Leibnitz  to  the  more  recent  worship  paid  to 
the  tnmscendentalism  of  Kant,  seems  scarce- 
ly to  have  admitted  of  any  calm  a])])robation, 
or  to  have  known  any  other  inquirers  than 
violent  partisans  and  violent  foes. 

After  my  remarks  on  this  hypothesis, 
which  closed  my  view  of  our  external  affec- 
tions of  mind,  as  they  exist  simjjly,  I  next 
proceeded  to  consider  them  as  they  exist, 
combined  with  desiie,  in  that  state  of  the 
mind  which  is  termed  attention,  a  state  which 
has  been  su])posed  to  indicate  a  peculiar  in- 
tellectual power,  but  which,  I  endeavoured 
to  show  you,  admits  of  being  analyzed  into 
other  more  general  principles. 

It  is  to  our  consciousness,  of  course,  that 
we  must  refer  for  the  truth  of  any  such  ana- 
lysis ;  and  the  process  which  it  reveals  to  us, 
jn  attention,  seems,  I  think,  to  justify  the 
analysis  which  I  made,  indicating  a  combin- 
ation of  simpler  feelings,  but  not  any  new 
and  distinct  species  of  feeling,  to  be  refer- 
red to  a  peculiar  facidty. 

We  see  many  objects  together,  and  we  see 
them  indistinctly.  We  wish  to  know  them 
more  accurately,  and  we  arc  aware  that  this 
knowledge  can  be  actjuired  only  in  detail. 
We  select  some  one  more  prominent  object 
from  the  rest,  or  rather,  without  any  selec- 
tion on  our  part,  this  object  excites,  in  a 
higher  degree,  our  desire  of  obser\'ing  it  par- 
ticularly, merely  by  being  more  prominent, 
or,  in  some  other  respect,  more  interesting 
than  the  rest.  To  observe  it  particularly, 
we  fix  our  body,  and  our  eyes, — for  it  is  a 
case  of  vision  which  I  have  taken  for  an  ex- 
ample,— as  steadily  as  possible,  that  the  light 
from  the  same  jioints  of  the  object  may  con- 
tinue to  fall  on  the  same  points  of  the  retina. 
Together  with  our  wish,  we  have  an  expect- 
ation, the  natural  effect  of  uniform  past  ex 
perience,  that  the  object  will  now  be  more 
distinctly  perceived  by  us  ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  expectation,  when  the  j)rocess 
which  I  have  described  is  completed,  the  ob- 
ject, as  if  it  knew  our  very  wish  and  Iinsten- 
cd  to  gratify  it,  does  become  more  distinct ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  thus  more 
vivid,  the  other  objects  of  the  group  become 
graduallyfainter,  till  at  length  they  are  scarcely 
felt  to  be  present.  Such,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  new  and  ])eculiar  state  of 
mind,  is  the  mental  process,  as  far  as  we  are 
conscious  of  it ;  and,  if  this  be  the  process, 
there  is  no  reason  to  infer  in  it  the  operatioji 
of  any  power  of  the  mind  (iilferent  from  those 
which  are  exercised  in  other  cases.  The  ge- 
neral capacities  of  perception,  and  desire, 
and  expectiition,  and  voluntary  command  of 
certain  muscles,  which,  on  every  view  of  the 
j)henomena  of  attention,  we  must  allow  the 
mind  to  possess,  are,  of  themselves,  sullicient 
to  explain  the  ])hcnomena,  and  preclude, 
therefore,  any  further  reference. 
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The  brightening  of  the  objects  to  which 
we  attend,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  objects  wliich 
have  interested  us,  and  which  we  feel  a  de- 
sire of  knowing,  and  the  consequent  fading 
of  the  other  coexisting  objects,  I  explained, 
by  the  well-known  influence,  not  of  desire 
merely,  but  of  all  our  emotions,  in  rendering 
more  vivid  those  objects  of  perception  or  fan- 
cy, with  which  they  harmonize  ;  and  I  illus- 
trated this  influence  by  various  examples. 

The  phantasms  of  imagination,  in  the  re- 
veries of  oiu-  waking  hours,  when  our  exter- 
nal senses  are  still  open,  and  quick  to  feel, 
are,  as  mere  conceptions,  far  less  vivid  than 
the  primary  perceptions  from  which  they  ori- 
ginally flowed  ;  and  yet,  under  the  influence 
of  any  strong  emotion,  they  become  so  much 
more  bright  and  prominent  than  external 
things,  that,  to  the  impassioned  muser  on 
distant  scenes  and  persons,  the  scenes  and 
persons  truly  around  him  are  almost  as  if 
they  were  not  in  existence.  If  a  mere  con- 
ception, then,  faint  as  it  must  always  be  by 
Its  own  nature,  can  thus  be  rendered  more 
vivid  than  reality  by  the  imion  of  any  strong 
desire,  it  is  surely  less  wonderful  that  the 
same  cause  should  communicate  the  same 
superior  vividness  to  the  brighter  realities  of 
perception.  If  what  we  remember  with  in- 
terest, and  wish  to  see  again,  become  so 
much  more  vivid  in  our  fancy,  merely  by  this 
yen,'  wish,  that  we  scarcely  perceive  any  one 
of  the  mnumerable  objects  before  our  eyes, 
what  we  truly  see,  in  its  owt\  lively  coloiu-- 
ing,  and  feel  a  strong  desire  of  knowing  more 
intimately,  may  well  be  supposed  to  render 
us  less  sensible  to  the  other  coexisting  ob- 
jects, which  the  very  shadows  of  om-  imagin- 
ation, when  brightened  by  a  similar  desire, 
were  able  mentally  to  annihilate  or  eclipse. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  vivifjing  influ- 
ence of  the  desire  itself,  some  part,  and  per- 
haps a  very  considerable  part,  of  the  bright- 
ening of  the  object,  during  attention,  may 
arise  indirectly  from  the  mere  muscxilar  adapt- 
ation of  the  organ.  I  do  not  speak  merely 
of  that  internal  adaptation,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  accommodates  the  organ  to  the  ob- 
ject, and,  therefore,  varies  with  the  distance 
of  the  object,  but  of  that  simpler  contraction 
which  keeps  the  organ,  as  a  whole,  steadily 
fixed.  It  is  proved  by  many  facts,  that  a 
certain  time  is  necessary  for  vision,  and,  pro- 
bably, in  like  manner,  for  all  our  perceptions. 
A  cannon  ball,  for  example,  though  it  must 
have  reflected  light  to  us,  during  its  passage, 
may  yet  pass  before  our  eyes  so  rapiiUy  as 
not  to  be  perceived ;  and,  if  a  part  of  the  e3'e 
be  affected,  in  a  certain  manner,  by  one  co- 
lour, and  a  difl^erent  colour  fall  upon  it  so  ra- 
pidly after  the  first  that  the  former  affection 
has  not  previously  ceased,  the  result  is  not 
the  visual  affection,  which  the  second  colour 


the  two  coloiu-s.  In  this  way,  in  an  experi- 
ment, which  has  been  often  performed,  for 
the  demonstration  of  this  simple  and  beau- 
tiful fact;  if  a  cylinder  be  painted  in  longi- 
tudinal bars,  with  the  prismatic  colours,  in 
certain  proportions,  and  be  revolved  rapidly 
on  its  axis,  its  surface  to  the  eye  will  not 
seem  to  present  any  one  of  the  colours  which 
ai'e  really  ])aiTited  on  it,  but  a  uniform  white- 
ness, which  it  has  not,  on  a  single  point  of 
its  whole  surface. 

If  rays  of  different  coloiu"s,  falling  in  rapid 
succession  on  the  same  points  of  the  retina, 
thus  seem  to  mingle  with  each  other,  and 
produce  one  confused  eflect,  it  must  evident- 
ly be  of  great  importance,  for  distinct  vision, 
that  the  eyes  should  be  so  fixed,  that  the 
rays  from  the  objects  which  we  wish  to  ob- 
serve, may  not  fall  on  jiarts  of  the  retina, 
previously  aflected  by  the  light  of  other  ob- 
jects, but,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  same 
parts,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  observa- 
tion. This  can  be  done,  as  I  have  said,  on- 
ly by  the  continued  agency  of  certain  mus- 
cles ;  and  hence  arises  that  feeling  of  muscu 
lar  eftort,  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the 
process.  How  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  keep 
a  muscle,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  same 
exact  point  of  contraction,  without  the  slight- 
est deviation  from  this  point,  is  well  kno\^^l 
to  physiologists ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that,  in  attention,  we  should  be 
conscious  of  a  considerable  effort,  in  endea- 
vouring to  fix  steadily  any  of  oiu-  organs. 
The  power  of  thus  fixing  our  muscles,  is  a 
power  which  improves  by  habitual  exercise  ; 
and  it  is  probably  very  much  in  this  w;iy  that 
the  practised  eye  is  able  so  rapidly  to  distin- 
guish the  minute  parts  of  objects,  which  re- 
quire from  others  a  much  longer  effort  of  at- 
tention. 

But,  whatever  the  efl'ect  of  the  muscular 
adaptation  may  be,  it  is  not  the  less  certain, 
if  we  reflect  on  our  feelings,  that  the  mental 
part  of  the  process  of  attention  involves  no- 
thing more,  in  addition  to  the  priinar}'  per- 
ception, which  is  its  object,  than  desire  with 
expectation.  This  is  all  of  which  we  are 
truly  conscious,  previously  to  the  brighten- 
ing of  the  perception  itself,  to  which  we  are 
said  to  attend  ; — a  brightening  which,  from 
the  general  laws  of  emotion,  might  very  na- 
turally be  expected  as  the  result  of  the  unioa 
of  desire  with  any  of  our  sensations.  In 
such  circumstances,  then,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  we  should  remember  best  the  objects 
to  which  we  pay  most  attention,  since  this  is 
only  to  say  that  we  remember  best  the  ob- 
jects on  which  we  have  dwelt  longest,  and 
with  greatest  interest,  and  which  we  have 
therefore  kno\\'n  most  accurately. 

Such  are  our  sensations  or  perceptions, 
when  united  mth  desire,  exhibiting  appear- 


alone  would  have  produced,  but  that  which  j  ances  which  seem  at  first  to  indicate,  though 
would  have  arisen  at  once  from  a  mixture  of ,  thev  do  not  tnily  indicate,  a  peculiar  power 
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or  susceptibility  of  the  mind.  We  shall  find,  I  and  the  whole  world  of  lijjht  nnd  fraprance. 
in  considering  our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  harmony,  would,  in  its  remembrance, 
the  order  of  inental  jihenomena,  to  which  we  ,  almost  rise  again,  as  if  outliving  annihilation 


next  proceed,  tiiat  the  union  of  desire  with 
these  hiis  led,  in  like  manner,  to  the  belief 
of  many  distinct  intellectual  powers,  which 
yet,  like  attention,  admit  of  being  analyzed 
into  simi)ler  elements.  These  intellectual 
j)henomena  themselves,  in  their  simple  state, 
must,  however,  be  first  examined  by  us. 

Ha\ing  now,  then,  offered  all  the  observa- 
tions for  which  our  limited  course  allows  me 
room,  on  the  very  imi)ortant  primary  class  of 
external  affections  of  the  mind,  I  proceed, 
according  to  our  general  division,  to  consi- 
der the  secondary  class  of  its  internal  affec- 
tions ;  those  states  of  it  which  are  not  the 
result  of  causes  foreign  to  the  mind  itself, 
but  immediate  consequents  of  its  own  pre- 
ceding feelings. 

The  Divine  Contriver  of  our  mental  frame, 
who  formed  the  soul  to  exist  in  certain  states, 
on  the  presence  of  external  things,  formed  it 
also  to  exist,  in  certain  successive  states, 
without  the  presence  or  direct  influence  of 
any  thing  external  ;  the  one  state  of  the 
mind  being  as  immediately  the  cause  of  the 
state  of  mind  which  follows  it,  as,  in  our 
external   feelings,   the  change    produced  in 


itself.  It  is  by  this  capacity  of  internal 
change  of  state,  indeed,  that  the  soul  is  truly 
immortal,  which,  if  it  were  capable  of  no  af- 
fections but  those  which  I  have  termed  ex- 
ternal, woulil  itself  be  virtually  as  mortal  as 
all  the  mortal  things  that  are  around  it;  since, 
but  for  them,  as  causes  of  its  feelings,  it 
could  not,  in  these  circumstances  of  comj)lete 
dependence,  have  any  feelings  whatever,  and 
could,  therefore,  exist  only  in  that  state  of 
original  insensibility  which  preceded  the  first 
sensation  that  gave  it  consciousness  of  ex- 
istence. It  is,  in  the  true  sense  of  immor- 
tality of  life,  immortal,  only  because  it  de- 
pends for  its  feelings,  as  well  as  for  its  mere 
existence,  not  on  the  state  of  perishable 
things,  which  arc  but  the  atmosphere  that 
floats  around  it,  but  on  its  own  independent 
laws  ;  or,  at  least, — for  the  laws  of  mind,  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  matter,  can  mean  nothing 
more, — depends  for  the  successions  of  its 
feelings  only  on  the  provident  arrangements 
of  that  all-foreseeing  Power,  whose  will,  as 
it  existed  at  the  very  moment  at  which  it 
called  every  thing  from  nothing,  and  gave  to 
mind  and  matter  their  powers  and  suscepti- 
bilities, is  thus,  consequently,  in  the  whole 


our  cori)oreal  organ  of  sense  is  the  cause  of   series  of  effects,  from  age  to  age,  the  eteniaJ 
any  one  of  the  particular  affections  of  that  - 

cliuss.  In  the  one  class,  that  of  our  internal 
affections,  the  phenomena  depend  on  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  successive  changes 
of  state  of  the  mind  itself  In  the  other  class, 
that  of  our  external  affections,  they  depend  on 
the  laws  of  the  mind,  indeed,  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  these  peculiar  changes  of  state  ;  but 
they  depend,  in  an  equal  degree,  on  the  laws 
which  give  to  matter  its  peculiar  qualities, 
and,  consequently,  its  peculiar  influence  on 
this  mental  susceptibility.  If  light  were  to 
be  annihilated,  it  is  very  evident  that,  though 
our  mind  itself  were  to  continue  endowed 
with  all  its  present  susceptibilities,  it  never 
again  could  behold  the  sun,  aroinifl  whose 
cold  and  gloomy  mass  our  earth  might  still 
revolve  as  now ;  nor,  in  such  circumstances, 
is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would 
exist  in  any  one  of  those  various  states  which 
constitute  the  delightful  sensations  of  vision. 
These,  sensations,  then,  dcj)end  on  external 
things,  as  much  as  on  the  mind  itself  Jiut 
though,  after  we  have  once  been  enriched 
with  the  splendid  acquisitions  which  our  per- 
ceptive organs  afford  us,  every  thing  exter- 
nal were  to  vanish,  not  from  our  sight  merely, 
but  from  all  our  senses,  and  our  mind  alone 
were  to  exist  in  the  infinity  of  sj)acc,  toge- 
ther with  th.it  Eternal  Majesty  which  form- 
ed It,— still  thought  after  thought,  and  feel- 
ing after  feeling,  would  arise,  as  it  were, 
spontaneously,  in  the  disembodied  spirit,  if 
no  change  in  its  nature  were  to  take  place  ; 


legislation  of  the  universe. 

Even  while  o>ir  soul  is  united  to  this  bo- 
dily frame,  and  continually  caiiabie  of  being 
affected  by  the  olijects  that  are  continually 
present  with  it,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
our  feelings  are  those  which  arise  from  our 
internal  successions  of  thought.  Innumera- 
ble as  our  perceptions  are,  they  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  varied  consciousness  of  a 
day.  We  do  not  see  or  feel  objects  merely, 
— for  this  alone  would  be  of  little  value  ; 
but  wc  compare  them  with  each  other — we 
form  plans  of  action,  and  prosecute  them 
with  assiduous  attention,  or  we  meditiite  on 
the  means  by  which  they  may  most  effectual- 
ly be  jirosecuted  ;  and  with  all  our  percep- 
tions of  external  things,  and  plans  of  serious 
thought,  a  continued  fairy-work  of  involun- 
tiiry  fancy  is  incessantly  mingling,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  laws  of  suggestion  in  the  mind 
itself,  like  the  transient  shadows  on  a  stream, 
of  the  clouds  that  flit  over  it,  which  picture 
on  it  their  momentary  forms,  as  they  pass 
in  rajjid  variety,  without  affecting  the  course 
of  the  Inisy  current,  which  glides  along  in  its 
majestic  track,  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
If  we  had  the  power  of  external  sense  only, 
life  would  be  as  passive  as  the  most  uncon- 
nected dream,  or  rather  far  more  passive  and 
irregular  than  the  wildest  of  our  dreams. 
Our  remembrances,  comparisons,  oiirhoj)es, 
our  fears,  and  all  the  variety  of  our  thoughts 
and  emotions,  give  a  harmony  and  unity  to 
our  general  consciousness,  Mhich  make  the 
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ronsciousness  of  each  day  a  little  drama,  or 
a  connected  part  of  that  still  greater  drama, 
which  is  to  end  only  with  the  death  of  its  he- 
ro, or  rather  with  the  commencement  of  his 
glorious  apotheosis. 

How  wide  a  field  the  internal  affections  of 
the  mind  present,  without  dependence  on 
the  system  of  material  things, — with  which 
we  are  connected,  indeed,  by  many  delight- 
fid  ties,  but  by  ties  that  have  relation  only  to 
this  mortal  scene, — is  proved  in  a  veiT  striking 
manner,  by  the  increased  energy  of  thought 
which  we  often  seem  to  acquire  in  those 
hours  of  the  quiet  of  the  night,  when  every 
external  influence  is  nearly  excluded, — the 
hoiurs  of  inward  meditation,  in  which  the  mind 
has  been  poetically  said  to  retire  into  the  sanc- 
tuarv-  of  its  own  immense  abode,  and  to  feel 
there  and  enjoy  its  spiritual  infinity,  as  if  ad- 
mitted to  the  ethereal  dwellings  and  the 
feasts  of  the  Gods. 


"  Nonne  vides,  quoties  nox  circumfundiiur  atra 
ImmtTisi  terga  Oceani  terramqvie  polumque. 
Cum  reruin  obduxit  species  obnuljilus  Aer 
Nee  fiagor  impulsas  aiit  vox  allabitur  aures, 
Ut  nullo  intuitii  mens  jam  dcfixa,  recedit 
In  sese,  et  vires  intra  secolligit  omnes  ? 
Ut  magiio  hospitio  potitur,  seque  excipit  ipsa 
Totam  intus  ;  seu  jussa  Dcum  discumbere  measi<. 
Nam  neque  sic  illam  solido  rte  marmore  tecta 
Nee  cura  porticibus  c:»piunt  laquiaria  centum 
Auren,  tot  distineta  locis,  tot  regibus  apta, 
Quaesitasque  epulae,  Tyrioque  instructus  ab  ostro  : 
Ut  Kaudetsibi  juncta,  sibique  intenditur  ipsa. 
Ipsa  sibi  tola  ineumbens,  totamque  pererrans 
Immensa  immcnsam  spatio  longeque  patentem. 
Seu  dulces  inter  latebras  Heliconis  amoeni, 
Et  sacrara  Phcebi  nemorum  divertitur  umbraiu, 
Fcecundum  pleno  exercens  sub  pectore  numen  ; 
Seu  causas  rerum  occultas.et  seniina  volvit, 
Et  qutis  federil)useonspin.nt  maxinuis  JUther 
NeptunusquePater.Tcllusque,  atque  omnia gignant; 
Sive  altum  virtutis  itersubdueit,  et  almus 
Molitur  leges,  queis  fortunata  juventus 
Pareat,  ac  pace  imperium  tutetur  et  armis."* 

The  internal  states  of  mind,  then,  which 
form  the  class  next  to  be  considered  by  us, 
present  to  oiu-  inquirj'  no  narrow  or  uninter- 
esting field.  We  are  to  find  in  these  again 
everj'  thing,  though  in  fainter  coloiu-s,  which 
delighted  and  interested  us  in  the  former 
class  ;  while  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  to  dis- 
cover an  abundant  source  of  feehngs  still 
more  delightful  and  sublime  in  themselves, 
and  still  more  interesting  to  our  analysis. 
We  are  no  longer  mere  sensitive  beings, 
that  gaze  upon  the  univc.-se,  and  feel  pain 
or  pleasure  as  a  few  of  its  elementary  par- 
ticles touch  our  nerves.  We  are  the  dis- 
coverers of  laws,  \\hich  every  element  of  the 
universe  obeys, — the  tracers  of  events  of  ages 
that  are  past, — the  calculators  and  prophets 
of  events,  that  are  not  to  occur  till  generation 
after  generation  of  the  prophetic  calculators 
that  succeed  us  shall  themselves  have  passed 
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away ;— and,  while  we  are  thus  able  to  dis- 
cover the  innumerable  relations  of  created 
things,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  me- 
dium of  these  internal  states  of  our  own 
mind,  the  discoverers  also  of  that  Infinite 
Being,  who  framed  every  thing  which  it  is 
our  glory  to  be  capable  merely  of  observing, 
and  who,  without  acting  directly  on  any  of 
our  organs  of  sense,  is  yet  present  to  oiu'  in- 
tellect with  as  bright  a  reality  of  perception, 
as  the  suns  and  planets  which  he  has  formed 
are  present  to  our  corporeal  vision. 

The  species  of  philosophical  inquiiy,  which 
oin-  internal  aftections  of  mind  admit,  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  which  oiu-  external  af- 
fections admit ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are,  in  our 
inquiry,   to  consider   the   cu'cumstances    hi 
which    they   arise,    and    the    circumstances 
which  follow  them,  with  the  relations  which 
they  appear  to  us  mutually  to  bear  to  oiu- 
external  feelings,  and  to  each  other,  and  no- 
thing more.     It  is  as  little  possible  for  us, 
independently  of  experience,  to  discover,  a 
priori,   any  reason  that  one   state   of  mind 
should  be  followed  directly  by  another  state 
of  mind,  as,  in  the  case  of  our  external  feel- 
ings, to  discover  any  reason  that  the  presence 
of  light  should  be  followed  by  that  particular 
mental  state  which  constitutes  the  sensation 
of  colour,  not  by  that  which  constitutes  the 
perception  of  the  song  of  a  nightingale,  or  the 
fragrance  of  a  violet,  or  that  those  external 
causes  should  be  followed  by  their  peculiar 
sensations  rather  than  by  the  perception  of 
colour.      It  is  equally  vain  for  us  to  think  of 
discovering  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  the 
mind  itself,  which  could  have  enabled  us  to 
predict,    without   actual   experience,   or,  at 
least,  without  analogy  of  other  similar  in- 
stances, any  of  the  mere  intellectual  changes 
of  state,  that  the  sight  of  an  object,  which 
we  have  seen  before  in  other  circumstances, 
should  recal,  by  instant  spontaneous  sugges- 
tion, those  other  circumstances  which  exist 
no  longer ;  that  in  meeting,  in  the  most  dis- 
tant coimtr}',  a  native  of  our  own  land,  it 
should  be  in  oiu*  power,  by  a  single  word,  to 
annihilate,  as  it  were,  for  the  moment,  all 
the  seas  and  mountains  between  him  and  his 
home  ;  or,  in  the  depth  of  the  most  gloomy 
dungeon,  where    its  wretched  tenant,  who 
has  been  its  tenant  for  half  a  life,  sees,  and 
scarcely  sees,  the  few  faint  rays  that  serve 
but  to  speak  of  a  sunshine,  which  he  is  not 
to  enjoy,  and  which  they  deprive  him  of  the 
comfort  of  forgetting,  and  to  render  visible 
to  his  very  eyes  that  ^\Tetchedness  which  he 
feels  at  his  heart,  that  even  this  creature  of 
mi.serj-, — whom  no  one  in  the  world  perhaps 
remembers  but  the  single  being,  whose  re- 
gular presence,  at  the  hour  at  which  he  gives 
him,  day  by  day,  the  means  of  adding  to  his 
life  another  year  of  wretchedness   like  the 
past,  is  scarcely  felt  as  the  presence  of  an- 
other living  thing, — should  yet,  by  the  influ- 
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ence  of  a  single  thought,  enter  into  the  in- 
stant possession  of  a  freedom,  beyond  tliat 
which  the  mere  destruction  of  his  dungeon 
could  give, — a  freedom  which  restores  him 
not  merely  to  the  liberty,  but  to  the  very 
years  which  he  had  lost, — to  the  woods,  anil 
the  brook,  and  tlie  fields  of  his  boyisli  frolics, 
and  to  all  the  happy  faces  which  were  only 
as  ha|)py  as  his  own.  The  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  such  successions  of  thought  we 
know  from  experience,  but  from  experience 
only.  It  is  enough  for  us,  however,  to  as- 
certain the  simple  fact,  that  the  internal  sug- 
gestions of  thought  after  thought,  without 
the  recurrence  of  any  external  object,  does 
take  place,  as  truly  as  sensation  itself,  when 
external  objects  recur, — to  observe  the  ge- 
neral circumstances  relating  to  the  sugges- 
tion,— and  to  arrange  the  princijile  on  which 
it  seems  to  depend,  as  a  princii)le  of  our  in- 
tellectual constitution.  While  we  attempt 
no  more  than  this,  we  are  certain  at  least 
that  we  are  not  attempting  any  thing  which 
is  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  exertion.  To 
attempt  more,  and  to  strive  to  discover,  in 
any  one  of  the  series  of  our  internal  feelings, 
some  reason  which  might  have  led  us  origi- 
nally to  predict  its  existence,  or  the  existence 
of  the  other  mentid  affections  which  succeed 
it,  would  be  to  hope  to  discover,  what  is  not 
merely  beyond  our  power  even  to  divine,  but 
what  we  should  be  inca])able  of  knowing  that 
we  had  divined,  even  though  we  should  ca- 
sually have  succeeded  hi  making  the  disco- 
very. 

In  the  classification  of  our  internal  feelings, 
as  in  every  classification,  and,  indeed,  in  every 
thing,  intellectual  or  moral,  which  can  exer- 
cise us,  it  is  evident  that  we  may  err  in  two 
ways,  by  excess  or  deficiency.  We  may 
multiply  divisions  without  necessity,  or  we 
may  labour  in  vain  to  force  into  one  division 
individual  diversities,  which  cannot,  by  any 
laboiu-,  be  made  to  correspond.  The  golden 
mean,  of  which  moralists  speak,  is  as  impor- 
tant in  science  as  in  our  practical  views  of 
happiness  ;  and  the  habit  of  this  cautious 
speculative  moderation  is  probably  of  as  dif- 
ficult attainment  in  the  one,  as  the  habitual 
contentment  which  is  necessary  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  other. 

When  we  think  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
the  physical  objects  around  us,  and  of  the 
small  number  of  classes  in  which  they  are  at 
present  arranged,  it  would  seem  to  us,  if  we 
were  ignorant  of  the  history  of  ])hil()sophy, 
that  the  regular  progress  of  classification 
must  have  been  to  simplify  more  and  more 
the  general  circumstances  of  agreement  on 
which  arrangement  depends  ;  that,  in  this 
progressive  simplification,  millions  of  diver- 
sities must  have  been  originally  reduced  to 
thousands, — these  afterwards  to  hundreds, — 
Biid  these  agjiin,  successively,   to  divisions 


still  more  minute.  But  the  trutli  is,  that 
i  this  simplicity  of  division  is  far  from  being  so 
progressive  in  the  arrangement  even  of  ex- 
ternal things.  The  first  steps  of  classifica- 
tion must  indeed  uniformly  be,  to  reduce  the 
great  multitude  of  obvious  diversities  to  some 
less  extensive  tribes.  But  the  mere  guess- 
work of  hypothesis  soon  comes  in  to  sup])ly 
the  place  of  laborious  obseivation  or  experi- 
ment, and  of  that  slow  and  accurate  reason- 
ing on  obseiTations  and  experiments  which, 
to  minds  of  very  rapid  imagination,  is  per- 
haps a  labour  as  wearisome  as,  in  the  long 
observation  itself,  to  watch  for  hours,  with 
an  eye  fixed  like  the  telescope  through  which 
it  giizes,  one  constant  point  of  the  heavens, 
or  to  minister  to  the  furnace,  and  hang  over 
it  in  ])ainfuJ  expectance  of  the  transmutations 
which  it  tardily  presents.  By  the  unlimited 
power  of  an  hypothesis,  we  in  a  moment 
range  together,  under  one  general  name,  my- 
riads of  diversities  the  most  obstinately  dis- 
cordant ;  as  if  the  mere  giving  of  a  name 
could  of  itself  alter  the  qualities  of  things, 
making  similar  what  was  dissimilar  before, 
like  words  of  magic,  that  convert  any  thing 
into  any  thing.  When  the  hypothesis  is 
proved  to  be  false,  the  temporary  magic  of 
the  spell  is  of  coiu-se  dissolved,  and  all  the 
original  diversities  appear  again  to  be  ranged 
once  more  in  a  wider  variety  of  classes. 
Even  where,  without  any  such  guess-work 
of  liypothetical  resemblance,  divisions  and 
arrangements  have  been  formed  on  the  just- 
est  princiiiles,  according  to  the  qualities  of 
objects  known  at  the  time,  some  new  obser- 
vation or  new  experiment  is  continually  show- 
ing differences  of  composition  or  of  general 
qualities  where  none  were  conceived  before  ; 
and  the  same  pliilosojjhy  is  thus,  at  the  same 
moment,  employed  in  uniting  and  disuniting, 
in  reducing  many  objects  to  a  few,  and  se- 
parating a  few  into  many, — as  the  same  elec- 
tric power,  at  the  moment  in  which  it  is  at- 
tracting objects  nearer  to  it,  repels  others 
which  were  almost  in  contiguity,  and  often 
brings  the  same  object  close  to  it,  only  to 
throw  it  oft'  the  next  moment  to  a  greater 
distance.  While  a  nicer  artificial  analysis, 
or  more  accurate  observation,  is  detecting 
unsuspected  resemblances,  and,  still  more 
frequently,  unsuspected  diversities,  there  is 
hence  no  fixed  point  nor  regular  advance,  but 
a  sort  of  ebb  and  flow  of  wider  and  narrower 
divisions  and  subdivisions  ;  and  the  classes 
of  an  intervening  age  may  be  fewer  than  the 
classes  both  of  the  age  which  i)receded  it 
and  of  that  which  comes  after  it.  For  a 
very  striking  example  of  this  alternation,  I 
may  refer  to  the  history  of  that  science  which 
is  to  matter  what  our  intellectual  analysis  is 
to  mind.  The  elements  of  bodies  have  been 
more  and  fewer  successively,  varying  with 
the  analyses  of  almost  every  distinguished 
chemist :    far  from  having  fewer  principles 
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of  bodies,  as  chemistry  advances,  how  many 
more  elements  have  we  now  than  in  the  days 
of  Aristotle  !  There  can  be  no  question,  that 
when  man  first  looked  around  him  with  a 
philosophic  eye,  and  saw,  in  the  sublime 
rudeness  of  nature,  something  more  than  ob- 
iects  of  sarage  rapacity,  or  still  more  savage 
indifference,  he  must  have  conceived  the  va- 
rieties of  bodies  to  be  iimumerable,  and  could 
as  little  have  thought  of  comprehending  them 
all  under  a  few  simple  names,  as  of  compre- 
hending the  whole  earth  itself  within  his 
narrow  grasp.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
this  narrow  grasp,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  ex- 
press myself,  did  strive  to  comprehend  the 
whole  earth ;  and  soon  after  man  had  made 
the  first  great  advance  in  science,  of  uonder- 
ing  at  the  infinity  of  things  in  which  he  w^as 
lost,  we  had  sages,  such  as  Thales,  Anaxi- 
menes,  and  Heraclitus,  who  were  forming 
every  thing  of  a  single  principle, — water,  or 
air,  or  fire.  The  four  elements,  which  after- 
^vards  reigned  so  long  in  the  schools  of  phy- 
sics, gave  place  to  a  single  principle  \vith  the 
alchemists  ;  or  to  three  principles, — salt,  sul- 
phur, and  mercury, — with  chemists  less  bold 
in  conjecture.  These,  again;  were  soon  mul- 
tiplied by  obser\-ers  of  still  nicer  discrimina- 
tion ;  and  modem  chemistrj',  while  it  has 
shown  some  bodies,  which  we  regarded  as 
different,  to  be  composed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, has  at  the  same  time  shown,  that 
what  we  regarded  as  elements  are  themselves 
compounds  of  elements  which  we  knew  not 
before. 

To  him  who  looks  back  on  the  histor)'  of 
our  o^Ti  science,  the  analjlic  science  of 
mind,  which,  as  I  have  aheady  said,  may  al- 
most be  regarded,  in  its  most  important  as- 
pects, as  a  sort  of  intellectual  chemistry, — 
there  wiJ  appear  the  same  alternate  widen- 
mg  and  nairowing  of  classification.  The 
mental  phenomena  are,  in  one  age  or  coun- 
try, of  many  classes ;  in  a  succeeding  age, 
or  in  a  different  countr}',  they  are  of  fewer  ; 
and  again,  after  the  lapse  of  another  age,  or 
the  passage  of  a  river  or  a  mountain,  they  are 
of  many  more.  In  our  own  island,  after  the 
decay  of  scholastic  metaphysics,  from  Hobbes 
to  Hume, — if  I  may  use  these  names,  as 
dates  or  eras,  in  a  science,  on  which,  with  all 
their  unfortunate  errors  on  many  of  the  most 
important  points  of  human  belief,  they  both 
unquestionably  threw  a  degree  of  light,  which 
rendered  theii-  errors  on  these  subjects  the 
more  to  be  lamented, — in  this  long  and  bril- 
hant  period, — which,  of  course,  includes, 
M"ith  many  other  eminent  names,  the  very 
eminent  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding, — there  was  a  tendency  to 
simplify,  as  much  as  possible,  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  mind  ;  and  more 
regard,  perhaps,  was  paid  to  the  similarities 
of  phenomena,  than  to  their  dilTerences. 
Subsequent  to  this  period,  however,  the  phi- 


losophy of  Dr.  Reid,  and,  in  general,  of  the 
metaphysicians  of  this  part  of  the  island,  has 
had  the  opposite  tendency, — to  enlarge,  as  I 
conceive,  far  beyond  what  was  necessary,  the 
number  of  classes  which  they  considered  as 
too  limited  before ; — and,  in  proportion,  more 
regard  has  perhaps  been  paid  to  the  differ- 
ences, or  supposed  differences  of  phenomena, 
than  to  their  resemblances.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  at  least,  that  we  are  now  accustom- 
ed to  speak  of  more  powers  or  operations  of 
the  mind,  than  even  the  schoolmen  them- 
selves, fond  as  they  were  of  all  the  nicest 
subtilties  of  infinitesimal  subdivision. 

The  diflerence  in  this  respect,  however, 
is  not  so  striking,  when  we  consider  succes- 
sions of  ages,  in  \^'hich,  of  course,  from  our 
general  notion  of  the  effects  of  time,  we  are 
accustomed  to  expect  variety,  as  when  we 
look  to  neighbouring  countries  at  the  same 
period,  especially  if  we  consider  the  advan- 
tage of  that  noble  art,  which  might  have  been 
supposed,  by  the  wide  dilfusion  which  it 
gives  to  opinion,  to  have  removed,  as  to  hu- 
man sentiment,  all  the  boundaries  of  mere 
geographic  distance.  Slight,  however,  as  the 
distance  is  which  sepai'ates  the  t\vo  comitries, 
the  philosophy  of  France,  in  its  views  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Britain,  particularly  of  this  part  of  Britain, 
have  for  more  than  half  a  century  differed  as 
much  as  the  philosophy  of  ditferent  ages ; 
certainly  in  a  degree  far  greater  than,  but  for 
experience,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to 
suppose.  In  France,  all  the  phenomena  of 
mind  have  been,  during  that  period,  regard- 
ed as  sensations,  or  transformed  sensations, 
that  is  to  say,  as  sensations  variously  sim- 
plified or  combined.  The  works  of  Con- 
dillac,  who  professed  to  have  founded  his 
system,  on  that  of  Locke,  but  Mho  e\-ident- 
ly  did  not  understand  fully  what  Locke  in- 
tended, gave  the  principal  tone  to  this  philo- 
sophic belief ;  and  it  has  been  fostered  since 
by  that  passion  for  the  simple  and  the  won- 
derful, which,  Mhen  these  two  objects  can  be 
united,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  our  in- 
tellectual passions.  In  the  system  of  the 
French  metaphysicians,  they  are  united  in  a 
very  high  degree.  That  this  universal  pre- 
sence of  sensation,  whether  true  or  false,  is 
at  least  very  simple,  cannot  be  denied ;  and 
there  is  certainly  abundant  matter  of  wonder 
in  the  supposed  discovery,  that  all  the  nu- 
riety  of  our  internal  feelings  are  those  very 
feelings  of  a  different  class,  to  which  tliey 
have  so  little  appearance  of  belonging.  It  is 
a  sort  of  perpetual  masquerade,  in  which  we 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  recognising  a  familiar 
friend  in  a  variety  of  grotesque  dresses,  and 
the  pleasure  also  of  enjopng  the  mistakes  of 
those  aromid  us,  who  take  him  for  a  differ- 
ent person,  merely  because  he  has  changed 
his  robe  and  his  mask.  The  fallacy  of  the 
doctrine  is  precisely  of  that  kind,  which,  is 
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once  admittijd.  is  most  difficult  to  I'o  sliiikcii 
oH.  It  relates  to  u  system  which  is  vcrj' 
simple,  very  wonderful,  and  obviously  true  in 
part.  Indeed,  when  there  ai'c  so  many  ac- 
tual transformations  of  our  feelinps,  so  many 
emotions,  of  which  tlie  ])rincii)al  elements  are 
so  little  lecotrnisahle,  in  the  complex  atVection 
that  results  from  them, — the  supposition  that 
all  the  variety  of  om-  consciou-^ncss  may  be 
only  modes  of  oiie  sinii)le  class  of  jirimary 
feelings,  false  as  it  is,  is  far  from  being  the 
most  striking  example  which  the  history  of 
our  science  presents  of  the  extravagance  of 
philosophic  conjecture. 

The  speculations  of  the  French  school  of 
philosoi)hers,  to  which  1  have  now  alluded, 
as  to  the  supposed  universal  transmutations 
of  feeling,  bear,  as  you  can  scarcely  fail  to 
have  remarked,  a  very  obvious  resemblance, 
in  extreme  simplicity,  to  the  speculations  of 
the  alchemists  on  transnnitatioiis  of  another 
kind.  The  resemblance  is  stated,  with  great 
force,  by  a  living  French  author,  himself  a 
metaphysician  of  no  humble  rank.  I  allude 
to  a  passage  which  you  will  find  quoted  by 
]VIr.  Stewart,  in  one  of  the  valuable  prelimi- 
nary dissertations  of  his  volume  of  Essays, 
from  a  work  of  De  Gerando. 

"  It  required  nothing  less," — says  this  in- 
genious MTiter, — "  than  the  united  splendour 
of  the  discoveries  brought  to  light  by  the 
new  chemical  school,  to  tear  the  minds  of 
men  from  the  i)ursuit  of  a  simj)le  and  pri- 
mary element ;  a  pursuit  renewed  in  cvciy 
age,  with  an  indefatigiible  perseverance,  and 
always  renewed  in  vain.  With  what  feelings 
of  contempt  would  the  ])hysiologists  of  for- 
mer times  have  looked  down  on  the  chemists 
of  the  ])resent  age,  whose  timid  and  circum- 
scribed system  admits  nearly  forty  dilVerent 
principles  in  the  composition  of  bodies ! 
What  a  subject  of  ridicule  would  the  new 
nomenclature  have  afforded  to  an  alchemist! 

"  The  Philosophy  of  iNIind  has  its  alche- 
mists also  ;  men,  whose  studies  are  directed 
to  the  pursuit  of  one  single  principle,  into 
which  the  whole  science  may  be  resolved  ; 
and  who  flatter  themselves  with  tlie  hope  of 
discovering  the  grand  secret,  by  which  the 
pure  gold  of  truth  may  be  produced  at  plea- 
sure. 

This  secret  of  the  intellectual  opus  mag- 
num, Condillac  conceived  himself  to  have 
found ;  or,  rather,  as  I  have  already  said,  he 
ascribed  the  grand  discover}'  to  our  own  il- 
lustrious countryman.  In  this  reference  the 
whole  school  of  French  metai)hysicians  have 
very  strangely  agreed  ;  conferring  on  Mr. 
Locke  a  praise  which  they  truly  meant  to  do 
him  honour,  but  praise  which  the  object  of 
it  would  have  hastened  to  disclaim.  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  that  alchemist  in  the  science 


of  mind  which  they  conceived  him  to  be, 
though  he  w;is  a  chemist  in  it,  uncjuestiona- 
bly,  and  a  chemist  of  the  highest  rank. 


•  Chap   I.S.it.  ii   p  15,16.    ■Jlo  IMit. 


LECTURE  XXXHL 

ON  Tin:  CLASSII-ICATION  OF  THE  JIKNTAt. 
PHENOMENA,  BY  LOCKE — BY  CONDILLAC — 
BY  IlKII) — A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

Gentle.men,  in  the  conclusion  of  my  last 
Lecture,  I  alluded  to  the  system  of  the  French 
metaphysicians,  as  an  instance  of  error  from 
extreme  simplification  in  the  analysis  of  that 
class  of  our  feelings  \\  hich  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

Of  this  system, — which  deser\-es  some 
/fuller  notice,  on  account  both  of  the  great 
talents  which  have  stated  and  defended  it, 
and  of  its  veiy  \\ide  dillusion, — I  may  re- 
mark, in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing, what  its  author  and  his  followers  consi- 
der it  to  be,  a  mere  devcloi)ment  of  the  sys- 
tem of  our  illustrious  countiyman.  On  the 
contrary,  they  a'gree  witli  Locke  only  in  one 
point,  and  that  a  negative  one, — as  to  which 
all  philosophers  may  now  be  considered  as 
unanimous, — the  denial  of  what  were  termed 
innate  ideas.  In  every  thing  which  can  be 
strictly  said  to  be  positive  in  his  svstem,  this 
great  philosopher  is  nearly  as  c()!n])leteiy  o])- 
posed  to  Condillac  and  his  followers,  as  to 
the  miintelligible  wranglers  of  the  ancient 
schools.  To  convince  you  of  this,  a  very 
slight  statement  of  the  two  systems  will  be 
suflicieiit. 

According  to  Locke,  the  mind,  to  whose 
existence  thought  or  feeling  is  not  essential, 
might,  but  for  sensation,  have  remained  for 
ever  without  feeling  of  any  kind.  From  sen- 
sation we  acquire  our  first  iileas,  to  use  a 
word  which,  from  its  ambiguity,  1  am  not 
very  fond  of  using,  but  which,  from  its  con- 
stant occurrence,  is  a  very  important  one  in 
his  system.  These  ideas  we  cannot  merely 
remcniber  as  ])ast,  and  comi)ound  or  decom- 
pound them  in  various  ways,  but  we  can 
compare  them  in  all  their  variety  of  relations  ; 
and,  according  as  their  objects  are  agreeable 
or  disagreeable,  can  love  or  hate  those  ob- 
jects, and  fear  or  hope  their  return.  W^e  re- 
member not  external  tilings  only,  so  as  to 
have  ideas  of  them, — ideas  of  sensation,— but 
we  remember  also  our  very  remembrante  it- 
self ;  our  abstractions,  comparisons,  love, 
hate,  hoi)c,  fear,  and  all  the  varieties  of  reflex- 
thought  or  feeling  ;  and  our  remembrance  ol 
these  internal  feelings,  or  operations  of  our 
mind,  furnishes  another  abundant  source  of 
ideas,  which  he  terms  ideas  of  reflection. 
The  comparison,  however, — and  it  is  this 
point  alone  which  can  be  of  any  consequence 
in  reference  to  the  French  system, — the  com- 
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parison,  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  even  when  it 
is  exercised  on  our  sensations  or  perceptions, 
is  not  itself  a  sensation  or  ])i'rception  ;  nor  is 
our  hope,  or  fear,  or  any  other  of  our  reHex 
feehngs ;  for  then,  instead  of  the  two  sources 
of  oui'  ideas,  the  distinction  of  which  forms 
the  very  groundwork  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  we  should  truly  have 
but  one  source,  and  our  ideas  of  reflection 
would  themselves  be  the  very  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion to  which  they  are  opposed.  Our  sen- 
sations, indeed,  directly  or  indirectly,  give 
rise  to  our  reflex  feehngs,  but  they  do  not 
involve  them;  they  are  only  prior  in  order, 
the  occasions  on  which  certain  powers  or 
susceptibilities  of  feehng  in  the  mind  evolve 
themselves. 

Such  is  the  system  of  Locke  on  those  veiy 
points,  on  which  the  French  philosophers 
most  strangely  profess  to  regard  him  as  their 
great  authority.  But  it  is  surely  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  system  which  they  atfect  to 
found  on  it.  According  to  them,  sensation 
is  not  merely  that  primary  affection  of  mind 
which  gives  occasion  to  our  other  feelings, 
but  is  itself,  as  variously  composed  or  decom- 
posed, all  the  variety  of  our  feelings.  "  If 
we  consider,"  says  Condillac,  in  a  paragraph 
which  may  be  said  to  contain  a  summary  of 
his  whole  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  mind — 
"  if  we  consider  that  to  remember,  to  com- 
pare, to  judge,  to  distinguish,  to  imagine,  to 
be  astonished,  to  have  abstract  ideas,  to  have 
ideas  of  number  and  duration,  to  kno-w 
truths,  whether  general  or  particular,  are  but 
so  many  modes  of  being  attentive ;  that  to 
have  passions,  to  love,  to  hate,  to  hope,  to 
fear,  to  \vill,  are  but  so  many  diflferent  modes 
of  desire ;  and  that  attention  in  the  one  case, 
and  desire  in  the  other  case,  of  which  all 
these  feelings  are  modes,  are  themselves,  in 
their  origin,  nothing  more  than  modes  of  sen- 
sation, we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  sensa- 
tion involves  in  itself — encdoppe — all  the  fa- 
culties of  the  soul."* 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  doctrine, 
as  true  or  false,  ingenious  or  absurd,  it  seems, 
at  least,  scarcely  possible  that  we  should  re- 
gard it  as  the  doctrine  of  Locke — of  him 
who  sets  out  with  a  primary  division  of  our 
ideas  into  two  distinct  classes,  one  class  of 
which  alone  belongs  to  sensation  ;  and  who 
considers  even  this  class  of  our  mere  ideas  not 
as  involving  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  with 
respect  to  them,  but  only  as  the  objects  of  the 
mind  in  these  various  operations ;  as  being 
what  we  compare,  not  the  very  feeling  of 
our  comparison  itself,  the  inducements  to 
passion,  not  what  constitutes  any  of  our  pas- 
sions, as  a  state,  or  series  of  states  of  the 
lUind.      To  render  the   paragraph  \;hich  I 
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have  quoted  from  Condillac  at  all  accordant 
with  the  real  doctrine  of  Locke,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  reverse  it  in  almost  every  pro- 
position which  it  involves. 

The  doctrine  then,  as  exhibited  by  Con- 
dillac and  his  followers,  whatever  merit  it 
may  have  in  itself,  or  however  void  it  may 
be  of  merit  of  any  kind,  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  him  from  whom  it  is  said  to  be  derived. 
But  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the 
system  of  any  other  philosopher  is,  compara- 
tively, of  very  little  consequence.  The  great 
question  is,  whether  it  be  just — whether  it 
tiTily  have  the  merit  of  presenting  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  mental  phenomena,  which  it 
professes  to  develope  to  us  more  clearly. 

Have  we  reason  to  believe,  then,  that  all 
the  vaiious  feelings  of  our  mind,  which  form 
the  classification  of  its  internal  aflections, 
are  merely,  to  use  Condillac's  phrase,  trans- 
formed sensations  ? 

Transformed  sensations,  it  is  evident,  on 
his  o\^Ti  principles,  though  the  phrase  might 
seem  vague  and  ambiguous  in  any  other  sys- 
tem, can  mean  nothing  more  than  sensations 
more  or  less  lively,  or  more  or  less  complex. 
It  cannot  signify  any  thing  that  is  absolutely 
different  or  superadded  ;  for,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  any  complex  feeling  of  the  mind 
which  did  not  originally  form  a  sensation,  or 
a  part  of  a  complex  sensation,  this  addition, 
however  slight,  is  itself  a  proof  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind  are  not  mere  sensa- 
tions variously  repeated  ;  that  sensation  in 
short,  does  not  "  involve"  all  the  affections 
and  faculties  of  the  soul. 

Is  eveiy  feeling,  then,  in  the  whole  series 
of  our  varied  consciousness,  referable,  in  all 
its  parts,  to  sensation,  as  its  original  source  ? 
Not  its  somce  merely,  in  one  veiy  e\'ident  re- 
spect, as  that  which  is,  in  order,  tnily  prim- 
ary to  all  oui-  other  feelings,  but  as  that  which 
essentially  constitutes  them  all,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  waters  of  the  fountain  are  af- 
terwards the  very  waters  which  flow  along 
the  mead  ? 

To  prove  the  affirmative  of  this,  it  is  as- 
tonishing with  \\  hat  readiness  Condillac,  who 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  nice  and  subtile 
reasoner,  aud  who  certainly,  as  his  work  on 
that  subject  shows,  had  studied  with  atten- 
tion the  great  principles  of  logic, — passes 
from  faculty  to  faculty,  and  from  emotion  to 
emotion,  professing  to  And  sensation  every- 
where, without  exhibiting  to  us  even  the  sem- 
blance of  what  he  seeks,  and  yet  repeating 
the  constant  affirmation  that  he  has  found  it, 
— as  if  the  frequent  repetition  were  itself  a 
proof  of  what  is  frequently  repeated, — but 
pro\'ing  only  that  the  various  feelings  of  the 
mind  agiee,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  being 
feelings  of  the  mind — not  that  they  agree  in 
being  sensations,  as  that  word  is  used  by 
himself,  and  as  it  is,  in  common  philosophic 
u»ie,  distinguished  from  the  other  more  gen- 
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eral  term.  Except  the  mere  frefiuency  of 
the  alhrmation,  and  the  uiK|t!ostioii<il)le  pri- 
ority in  order  of  time,  of  our  sensations  to 
our  other  feeliir^s, — there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence,  in  his  system,  of  that  universal 
transmut;ition  which  it  atlirms. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that,  in 
these  remarks  on  the  s\-stem  of  the  illustri- 
ous preceptor  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  I  al- 
lude, in  particular,  to  his  Treatise  "  Of  Sen- 
sations," which  contains  his  more  matiux'  opin- 
ions on  the  subject — not  to  his  earlier  work, 
On  the  Ori'iin  of  Human  Knowledge,  in  which 
ne  has  not  ventured  on  so  bold  a  siini)lilica- 
tion  ;  or,  at  least,  has  not  expressed  it  in  lan- 
guage so  precise. 

The  great  error  of  Condillac,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  consists  in  sui)posing,  that,  when  he 
has  shown  the  circumstance  from  which  any 
effect  results,  he  has  shown  this  result  to  be 
essentially  the  same  with  the  circumsUnice 
which  produced  it. 

Certain  sensations  have  ceased  to  exist, 
certain  other  feelings  have  immediately  arisen; 
— these  new  feelings  are  therefore  the  others, 
under  another  shape.  Such  is  the  secret, 
but  very  false  logic,  which  seems  to  pervade 
his  whole  doctrine  on  the  subject. 

If  all  that  is  meant  were  merely,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  var}-ing  feelings  of  the  mind, 
the  mind  itself,  in  all  this  variety,  when  it  re- 
members or  compares,  hates  or  loves,  is  still 
the  same  substance,  as  that  which  saw,  heard, 
smelled,  tasted,  touched,  there  could  be  no- 
thing objectionable  in  the  doctrine,  but  there 
would  then  certainly  be  nothing  new  in  it ; 
and,  instead  of  thinking  either  of  Locke  or  of 
Condillac,  we  might  think  at  ])lcasure  in  stilt- 
ing such  a  doctrine  of  any  of  the  innumera- 
ble assertory  of  the  spiritu.iiity  of  tiie  thinking 
principle.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  French  metaphysician.  He 
asserts  this  identity  of  substance,  indeed, 
like  the  philosophers  who  preceded  him, 
but  he  asserts  still  more.  It  is  not  tin- 
permanent  substance  mind  only  «  hich  is  the 
same.  Its  affections  or  states,  which  seem, 
in  many  respects,  absolutely  different,  arc  the 
same  as  those  ver}-  affections  or  states,  from 
which  they  seem  to  differ  ;  and  are  the  same, 
merely  because  they  have  succeeded  thcni ; 
for,  as  I  have  already  said,  except  the  fre- 
quency of  his  affumation,  that  they  are  the 
same,  there  is  no  other  evidence  but  that  of 
the  mere  succession  in  order  of  time,  by 
which  lie  attempts  to  substantiate  their  same- 
ness. 

The  origin  of  this  false  reasonintr  I  conceive 
to  be  the  analogy  oi  matter,  to  which  his  sys- 
tem, by  reducing  all  the  affections  of  mind  to 
that  class  wiiich  is  innnediately  connected 
with  external  things,  must  have  led  him  to 
pay  peculiar  attention.  Yet,  in  justice  to 
him,  I  must  remark,  that,  although  u  system 
which  reduces  every  feeling  to  mere  sensa- 


tion, and  consequently  connects  every  feel- 
ing, in  its  origin,  with  the  qualiiies  of  luiitter, 
must  be  favourable  to  materialism,  and  has 
unquestionably  fostered  this,  in  a  veiy  high 
degree,  in  the  French  school  of  metaphysics, 
there  is  no  reason  to  consider  Condillac  him- 
self as  a  materialist ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
works  contain  many  very  just  remarks  on  the 
errors  of  materialism.  Jiut  still  his  system, 
as  I  have  said,  by  leading  him  continually  to 
our  organs  of  sense,  and  to  the  objects 
which  act  upon  them,  must  have  rendered  the 
phenomena  of  matter  peculiarly  ajit  to  recur 
to  his  mind  in  all  its  speculations.  Now,  in 
matter,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  re- 
ality of  that  transmutation,  which,  as  applied 
to  mind,  forms  the  chief  principle  of  his  in- 
tellectual analysis.  In  the  chemistry  of  the 
material  elements,  the  comi)ounds  are  the 
very  elements  themselves.  When  any  two 
substances,  present  together,  vanish  as  it  were 
from  our  view,  and  a  third  subst;ince,  whether 
like  or  unlike  to  either  of  the  former,  presents 
itself  in  their  place,  we  believe  this  third  sub- 
stance, however  dissimilar  it  may  a])j)ear,  to 
be  only  the  coexistence  of  the  two  others  j 
and,  indeed,  since  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  change  takes  place,  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  cor|)usclcs  of  >vhich  our  planet  is 
composed,  the  whole  series  of  its  corj)uscu- 
lar  changes  can  be  only  new  combinations  of 
particles  that  existed  before. 

The  doctrine  of  Pythagoias,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  material  world,  is  iu  this  re- 
spect philosophically  accurate  : — 

Tcmpus  cdiix  rrnim,  tuque  invidiosa  vetust-is 
Omnia  desHuitis,  vitiataque  deiilibu^  ievi 
I'aulaiim  lentA  consumitis  omnia  morte. 

Ncc  species  sua  cuique  maiict ;  rerumque  novatriK 
F:x  aliis  alias  rcparat  natura  fi^iiras. 
^  fc  peril  in  toti)  c|uicquain,  mihi  cr- di!e,  nuuul). 
.Scd  variat  facicmqu'!  novat ;  naiciquc  vocatur 
Incipere  esse  aliuil  (juam  quod  fuit  an'e, — mnrique 
Desinore  illud  idem.     Cum  sinl  hue  forMlaii  i.   ., 
Hacc  translata  iliiic,  sumnia  tamen  omnia  constant.' 

\\'ith  respect  to  the  mere  elements  of  mat- 
ter, therefore,  the  present  may  be  said,  and 
truly  said,  to  be  exactly  the  jiast ;  and,  in  the 
whole  series  of  iihcnomcna  of  the  material  un- 
iverse, from  the  moment  of  its  creation  to 
this  present  moment,  there  has  been  nothing 
new,  but  mere  changes  of  relative  position. 
This  absolute  sameness  of  result,  in  all  the 
apparent  changes  of  matter,  Condillac  applies, 
by  a  most  unwarrantable  extension,  to  the 
mere  affections  of  the  mind  ;  and  because 
two  affections  of  mind  are  followed  by  a  tliird, 
he  considers  this  third  to  be  the  two  former 
coexisting,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  transformed. 
The  feeling  which  follows  another  feeling, 
however  seemingly  different,  is  thus,  in  hii 
system,  the  same,  because  it  results  from  it ; 


Ovid.  Mefamorph.  Lib.  .W.  v.  231—6,  and  253. 
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Jind  It  is  very  easy  for  him,  in  this  way,  to 
prove  all  oiir  feelings  to  be  sensations,  by 
this    simplest   of  argimients,  that  sensation 
was  the  first  state  induced  in  mind,  and  that, 
hence,  since  all  our  other  feelings,  of  every 
species,  must  have  followed  it,  they  must 
have   originated  in  it,  and,    therefore,  been 
this  very  sensation  under  a  mere  change  of 
form.     It  is  number  one  of  the  long  series  ; 
and,  if  number  two  be  a  transformed  sensa- 
tion,  because  it  results   from   number  one, 
which  was  a  sensation,  number  three  must  be 
equally  so,  because  it  follows  number  two  ; 
and  thus,  successively,  the  whole  series.     I 
perceive  a  horse ;  I  perceive  a  sheep  : — each 
of  these  separate  states  of  my  mind  is  a  sen- 
sation.  I  cannot  attend  to  them  long,  he  says, 
without  comparing  them,  and  perceiving  those 
circum-itances  of  agreement,  which  lead  me 
to  apply  to  both  the  word  quadruped.      All 
ttiis  is  most  indubitably  true.     It  is  impossi- 
ble, or,  at  least,  it  is  not  \ery  common  for  us 
to  obser\-e  any  two  animals  long  together, 
without  thinking  of  some  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  agree  or  differ.     The  one  state 
of  mind  is  a  consequence  of  the  other  state  of 
mmd.     But  this  is  far  from  proving  the  com- 
parison itself,  as  a  subsequent  state  or  phe- 
nomenon of  the  mind,  to  be  the  same  men- 
tal state  as  the  mere  perception  of  the  two 
animals  which  simply  preceded  it.      If  the 
evidence  of  oiu-  consciousness  is  to  be  trusted, 
it  is  very  different ;  and  in  what  other  evi- 
dence can  the  assertion  of  their  sameness  be 
founded  ?  We  do  not  feel  the  state  of  mmd, 
which  constitutes  the  comparison,  to  be  vir- 
tually equal  to  the  two  states  of  mind  n'hich 
constituted  the  separate  perceptions,  as  we 
feel  the  relation  of  virtual  equality  between 
our  notion  of  the  number  eight,  and  our  no- 
tions of  six  and  two  combined  ;  the  one  feel- 
ing does  not  virtually  comprehend  the  two 
others,  and  it  surely  does  not  comprehend 
them  in  any  grosser  physical  sense  ;  for  there 
certainly  is  nothing  in  the  absolute  spiritual 
unity  of  our  thinking  principle  which  can  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  state  or  affection  of 
mind  which  constitutes  the  perception  of  a 
horse,  and  the   state  or  affection  of  mind 
which  constitutes  the  perception  of  a  sheep, 
unite,  in  that  different  state  or  affection  of 
mind,   which  constitutes  the  comparison  of 
the  two,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  solid  crys- 
tals of  any  salt  unite,  in  solution,  with  the 
liquid  which  dissolves  them.       They  do  not 
involve  or  constitute,  they  merely  give  occa- 
sion to  this  third  state,  and  give  occasion  to 
it,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  peculiiu"  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  mind  itself,  as  formed,  by 
its  divine  Author,  to  be  affected  in  this  par- 
ticular manner,  after  being  affected  in  those 
different  manners  which  constitute  the  separ- 
ate perceptions,  as  sensation  itself,  the  pri- 
mary feeling,  was  made  to  depend  on  some 
previous  organic  affection  produced  by  an  ex- 
ternal object.      It  is  not,  therefore,  as  being 


susceptible  of  mere  sensation,  but  as  being 
suscejitible  of  more  than  mere  sensation,  that 
the  mind  is  able  to  compare  its  sensations 
with  each  other.  We  may  see,  and  certain 
ly  do  see,  objects  together,  without  forming 
uniformly  the  same  comparison  ;  which  could 
not  be  the  case  if  the  mere  coexistence  of  the 
two  perceptions  constituted  or  involved  the 
comparison  itself.  In  the  case  of  a  horse  and 
sheep,  for  example,  though  these,  in  the  sen- 
sations which  they  excite,  cannot,  at  different 
times,  be  very  different,  we  compare  at  differ- 
ent times,  their  colour,  their  fomis,  their  mag- 
nitudes, their  functions,  and  the  uses  to  which 
we  put  them,  and  we  consider  them  as  relat- 
ed in  various  other  ways.  The  perceptions 
being  the  same,  the  comparisons,  or  subse- 
quent feelings  of  relation,  are  different ;  and 
though  the  relation  cannot  be  felt  but  when 
both  objects  are  considered  together,  it  is 
truly  no  part  of  the  perception  of  each.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  system,  the  science, 
which  we  now  strangely  regard  as  of  difficult 
acquirement,  would  be  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  opening  of  our  eyes.  Were  we  to  show- 
to  a  peasant,  absolutely  unacquainted  with 
the  very  elements  of  geometry,  diagrams  re- 
presenting two  right  angles  and  a  plane  tri- 
angle, he  might  certainly,  though  he  could 
not  give  them  names,  perceive  these  figures 
as  clearly  as  the  most  expert  mathematician. 
Every  thing  which  mere  sensation  could  pro- 
duce, in  this  case,  would  be  the  same  in 
both  ;  and  nothing  can  be  added  to  this  pri- 
mary sensation,  since  every  thing  is  said  to 
be  actually  involved  in  the  sensation  itself. 
Yet,  with  all  his  accurate  perception  of  the 
figiu-es,  however  clear,  and  vivid,  and  lasting, 
the  peasant  would  not  find,  in  this  immediate 
perception,  the  equality  of  the  two  right  an- 
gles taken  together  to  the  three  angles  of  the 
triangle,  or  any  other  geometrical  relation. 
The  comparison,  then,  and  the  belief  of  an 
universal  truth  of  proportion,  which  results 
from  that  comparison,  are  certainly  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  sensation  itself. 
They  ai-e,  in  short,  new  states  of  mind,  as 
distinct  from  the  mere  perception  of  the 
figures  in  the  diagram,  as  the  perceprion  of  a 
circle  itself  differs  from  the  perception  of  a 
square.  To  compare  one  animal  with  ano- 
ther, is,  indeed,  to  have  different  visual  im- 
ages, but  the  mere  coexistence  of  visual  im- 
ages is  only  a  group,  larger  or  smaller  as  the 
images  are  more  or  fewer,  and  all  which  trans- 
formation can  do  is  to  add  to  this  group  or 
take  away  from  it.  Innumerable  objects  may 
be,  and  are  continually  present  to  us  at  once, 
so  as  to  produce  one  complex  affection  of 
mind,  fields,  groves,  mountains,  streams ; 
but  the  mere  coexistence  of  these,  so  as  to 
form  in  our  thought  one  scene,  involves  no 
feeling  of  comparison  ;  and  if  the  mind  had 
not  been  susceptible  of  other  affections  than 
those  of  sense,  or  of  mere  remembrance  of  the 
past  objects  of  sense,  either  in  whole  or  in 
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part,  it  might,  wlu-n  such  a  scene  was  pre- 
sent, liave  existed  for  ever  in  the  state  which 
forms  the  complex  perception  of  the  scene, 
without  the  slightest  notion  of  the  relation  of 
its  parts  to  the  w  hole,  or  to  each  other. 

M'hen  I  thus  attenijit  to  prove,  by  so 
many  wearying  arguments,  that  the  feeling 
which   constitutes   our   comparison   of  oui- 


In  examining  the  system  of  Condillac, 
which  must  certainly  be  allowed  to  bear  a 
considerable  resemblimce  to  this  system,  I 
have  instanced  the  feeling  of  relation  in  cora- 
paiison,  merely  as  being  one  of  die  simplest 
examjjles  which  I  could  select.  I  might, 
with  equal  reason,  have  instanced  other  states 
of  mind ;  in  particular,  all  the  variety  of  our 


sensations,  or,  in  other  words,  our  belief  of  emotions, — astonishment  or  desire  for  exam 


their  agreement  or  disagreement,  is  itself  a 
state  of  mind,  ditVerent  from  either  of  the  se- 
parate sensations  which  we  compare,  and 
different  from  both,  as  merely  coexisting,  I 
cannot  but  feel,  what  many  of  you  have  pro- 
bably felt  already,  as  if  I  were  laboiu-ing  to 
demonstrate  a  mere  truism.  Indeed,  when 
I  consider  the  argument  as  any  thing  more, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  call  to  mind  the 
great  name  and  great  talents  of  the  author 
whose  system  I  oppose,  the  praise  which  the, 
system  has  received,  of  extreme  subtilty  of 
analysis,  combined  with  extreme  simjilicity, 
and  its  wide  diffusion,  as  the  universal,  or 
nearly  miiversal,  metaphysical  creed,  of  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe. 

But  for  these  remembrances,  I  must  con- 
fess, that  the  system,  which  supposes  our 
comparison  to  be  the  ideas  compared,  and 
nothing  more,  as  if  these  had  flowed  toge- 
ther into  one,  would  apjiear  to  me  to  corres- 
pond almost  exactly  with  an  ironical  theorj- 
of  the  same  process,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
intellectual  processes,  proposed  in  our  owni 
country, — not  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  but  in  a  very  different  work, 
— a  theory  which  supposes  comparison,  or 
judgment,  to  be  only  the  confliLX  of  two  ideas, 
in  one  propositional  canal. 

"  Sim|)le  ideas  iu-e  j)ro(luced  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  spirits  in  one  sim]>le  canal :  when 
two  of  these  canals  disembogue  themselves 
into  one,  they  make  what  we  call  a  jjrojiosi- 
tion;  and  when  two  of  these  jjropositional 
channels  empty  themselves  into  a  third,  they 
form  a  syllogism,  or  a  ratiocination.  Me- 
mory is  performed  in  a  distinct  apartment  of 
the  bmin,  made  up  of  vessels  similar,  and 
like  situated  to  the  ideal,  projiositional,  and 
syllogistical  vessels,  in  the  primary  parts  of 
the  brain.  After  the  same  manner,  it  is 
easy  to  ex"]>lain  the  other  modes  of  thinking ; 
as  also  why  some  people  think  so  WTong  and 
perversely,  which  j)roceeds  from  the  bad 
configiirdtion  of  those  glands.  Some,  for 
example,  are  boni  without  the  ])roj)ositional 
or  syllogistical  canals ;  in  others,  that  reason 
ill,  they  are  of  unequal  capacities ;  in  dull 
fellows,  of  too  gjeat  a  length,  whereby  the 
motion  of  the  si>irits  is  retarded  ;  in  trifling 
geniuses,  weak  and  small ;  in  the  over-re- 
finmg  s|)irits,  too  much  intorted  and  wind- 
ing ;  and  so  of  the  rest."* 


•  M.-irl.  S  rib.  c  xii. 


pie,  which  are  as  little  sensations,  in  the  phi- 
losophical meaning  of  the  term,  as  they  are 
tear  or  sorrow.  The  feeling  of  pleasure,  in 
all  its  degrees  of  vividness  or  faintness,  is  a 
state  of  mind  verj-  difi'erent  from  that  which 
constitutes  desire  of  the  recurrence  of  its  ob- 
ject ;  for,  otherwise,  the  desire  would  be  it- 
self the  very  gratification  which  it  supposes 
to  be  absent.  It  is  induced,  indeed,  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  pleasure;  but  it  is  a 
consequence  of  the  remembrance,  not  a  pajt 
of  it.  It  is  like  that  general  activity  of  life, 
to  which,  amid  the  mild  breathings  of  spring, 
the  torpid  animal  awakes,  that,  in  continual 
winter,  would  ha\e  shunbered  for  ever  in  in- 
sensibility ;  or  like  the  bud,  which,  without 
warmth  and  moisture,  never  could  have  burst 
from  the  leafless  stem  ;  but  which  is  still,  in 
itself,  something  very  different  from  the  sun- 
shine and  the  shower. 

It  seems  to  me  not  improbable,  that  the 
error  of  Condillac,  and  of  the  other  French 
nieta])hysicians  who  have  adopted  his  leading 
doctiinc,  may  have  arisen  in  part,  or  at 
least  may  have  escaped  detection  more 
readily,  from  the  ambiguous  signification  of 
the  \\  ord  scndr,  which  is  a  verb  originally, 
indeed,  and  stri<;tly  exjircssive  of  mere  sen- 
sation ;  but  ap])lied  also,  by  a  sort  of  meta- 
])horical  extension,  to  our  emotions  and  other 
affections  of  mind,  that  do  not  originate  di- 
rectly like  sensation,  in  an  external  cause. 
Though  this  mere  arbitrarj'  word,  however, 
may  be  ap])licable  to  a  variety  of  feelings,  it 
dues  not  therefore  follow  that  these  are  ail 
modifications  of  that  small  class  of  feelings, 
to  which  the  word  was,  in  its  primary  sense, 
confined, — any  more  than  from  the  still  wider 
use,  in  our  language,  of  the  term  feeling,  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  states  of  the  mind,  it  would 
follow,  that  these  are  all  modes  of  aflectiuu 
of  our  sense  of  touch.  Still,  however,  1  can- 
not but  think,  that,  if  the  term  sentir  had 
been  of  less  vague  ap[>lication,  a  mind  so 
acute  as  that  of  Condillac  could  not  have 
failed  to  discover,  m  the  imaginary  j)roof 
which  he  oflers,  of  the  intellectual  transniu- 
tations  of  his  simple  and  miiversal  principle, 
those  unwarrantable  assumptions,  which, 
even  to  humbler  minds,  seem  so  obvious  as 
scarcely  to  require,  for  the  detection  of  them, 
many  moments  of  thought. 

These  observ-ations,  I  flatter  myself,  have 
shown  sufficiently  the  error  of  the  system, 
which  would  convert  all  oiu-  feelings  into 
sensations,   in   some  indescribable  state  of 
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metamoqihosis.  The  system,  I  confess,  ap- 
pears to  me  a  very  striking  exam])lc  of  an 
extreme,  into  which  we  are  more  apt  to  fall, 
from  the  very  false  notion,  that  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  philosoi)hic  genius, — the  extreme 
of  excessive  simiiiitication, — which  is  evil, 
not  merely  as  being  false  in  itself,  hut  I  may 
remark  also,  as  being  productive  of  the  very 
confusion  to  which  simi)licity  is  supposed  to 
be  adverse,  \\heii  we  think  of  love  or  hate, 
fear  or  hope,  as  fundamentally  and  tnily  no- 
thing more  than  alfections  of  external  sense, 
we  try  to  recognise  the  original  sensations  of 
smell,  taste,  heai'ing,  touch,  and  sight,  which 
have  been  transformed  into  them  ;  but  we 
trj'  in  vain  to  recognise  what  is  essentially 
different,  and  lose  ourselves  therefore  in  the 
attempt.  We  perceive  every  thing,  as  it 
were,  through  a  mist,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  our  vision  to  penetrate,  and  we  are  at 
least  as  much  perplexed  by  having  only  one 
object  to  seek  amid  the  multitude,  as  if  we 
considered  all  the  phenomena  of  mind  with- 
out any  classification  whatever. 

Before  closing  this  slight  review  of  the 
theory  of  transformed  sensations,  I  must  re- 
mark, that,  even  though  it  Mere  strictly  true, 
that  all  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  if  considered 
simply  as  feelings  of  the  mind,  are  mere  sen- 
sations varied  or  transformed  by  some 
strange  internal  process,  undescribed  and  in- 
describable, still,  in  conformity  with  every 
iust  principle  of  philosophizing,  it  would  be 
necessaiy  to  form  two  classes  of  these  men- 
tal phenomena,  coiTesponding  with  the  pri- 
mary classification  which  we  have  made  of 
them.  That  the  mind  should  begin  imme- 
diately to  exist  in  a  certain  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  external  objects, 
so  that  it  would  not,  at  that  moment,  have 
existed  in  that  state  but  for  the  presence  of 
the  external  object,  is  a  proof  of  one  set  of 
laws,  which  connect  mind  directly  and  im- 
mediately with  matter.  That  it  should  af- 
terwards begin  to  exist  in  a  similar  state, 
without  the  recurrence  of  any  external  cause 
whatever,  in  consequence  of  its  own  suscep- 
tibilities only,  is  a  proof  of  another  set  of  laws 
peculiar  to  the  mind  itself.  The  complete 
ditl'erence  of  the  cause,  in  the  t\va  instances, 
would  justify,  or  rather  requin;  a  ditlerent 
arrangement  of  the  effect ;  as  when  the  siime 
motion  of  a  piece  of  iron  is  produced  at  one 
time  by  impulse,  at  another  by  the  presence 
of  a  magnet,  at  another  by  its  mere  gravity, 
we  consider  the  motion,  though  itself  the 
same  in  velocity  and  direction,  as  referable 
to  different  physical  powers.  With  the 
same  states  of  mind  variously  produced,  we 
should  still  have  to  speak  of  external  and  in- 
ternal mental  susceptibilities  of  affection,  as, 
with  the  same  motions  of  a  piece  of  iron  va^ 
riously  produced,  we  speak  of  magnetism, 
impulse,  gravitation. 

The  very  celebrated  system  which  I  have 


now  been  combating, — a  system,  which,  by 
the  universality  of  transmutation  supposed  in 
it,  truly  deserves  the  name  of  intellectual  al- 
chemy,— may  then  be  regarded  as  exempli- 
fying one  species  of  error  in  arrangement, — 
the  error  of  a  simplification  beyond  what  the 
])hciiomena  allow.  This  species  of  error,  in 
the  philosoi>hy  of  mind,  has  not  prevailed 
very  generally  in  our  countr}-, — by  far  the 
more  general  tendency,  especially  on  this 
l)art  of  the  island,  being  to  excessive  ampli- 
fication. Instead  of  wasting  the  labour  of 
our  analysis  on  elements  that  do  not  admit 
of  any  further  decomposition,  we  have  given 
up  this  labour  too  soon,  and  have  classed, 
in  many  cases,  as  ultimate  principles,  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  still  nicer 
analysis.  The  phenomena  of  mind  ai'e,  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  general  technical  language 
of  the  science,  referred  by  us  to  many 
powers,  which  I  cannot  but  think  are  not  so 
different  as  to  furnish  ground  of  ultimate  dis- 
tinction, but  are  tnily  only  varieties  of  a  few 
more  simjile  powers  or  susceptibilities. 

While  I  am  far  from  conceiving,  therefore, 
with  Condillac  and  his  followers,  that  all  our 
stiites  of  mind  are  mere  sensations  modified 
or  transformed,  since  this  belief  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  mere  assumption  without  even 
the  slightest  evidence  in  our  consciousness, 
1  am  equally  unwilling  to  admit  the  variety 
of  powers,  of  which  Dr.  Reid  speaks.  In 
one  sense,  indeed,  the  susceptibilities,  or 
powers,  which  the  mind  possesses,  may  be 
said,  M ith  jMojjiiety,  to  lie  still  more  nume- 
rous,— as  numerous  as  its  feelings  them- 
selves,— for  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that 
what  we  temi  classes,  are  only  words  of  our 
o\ni  invention, — that  the  feelings  which  we 
arrange  as  belonging  to  one  class,  are  truly 
different  in  themselves,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  feelings  arranged  in  difi'erent 
classes  are  reciprocally  different, — that  each 
feehng  is,  and  must  be,  indicative  of  a  pecu- 
liar susceptibility  of  being  affected  in  that 
particular  maimer, — and  that  the  mind  has, 
therefore,  trulv,  as  many  susceptibilities,  as, 
in  various  circumstances,  it  can  have  differ- 
ent feelings.  But  still,  when  we  ai'range 
these  different  phenomena  in  certain  classes, 
it  is  an  error  in  classification  to  give  a  new 
name  to  varieties  that  can  be  referred  to 
otlier  ji.'U'ts  of  the  di\nsion  already  made;  and 
it  is  on  this  account  I  object  to  the  unneces- 
sary amplification  of  our  intellectual  systems, 
in  arranging  the  phenomena  of  mind  under  so 
many  powers  as  those  of  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  speak. 

Our  vai-ious  states  or  affections  of  the 
mind,  I  have  already  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
which  precede  them, — the  External  and  the 
Internal, — and  this  latter  class  into  two  or- 
ders,—our  Intellectual  States  of  Mind,  and 
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our  Emotions.     It  is  with  the  intplli'ctual 
phenomena  that  we  are  at   present  eoneern- 
ed  ;  and   this  order  I  would   ari~an£:e  under 
two  penerie  capaeities.  that  appear  to  nie  to 
comprehend  or  exhaust  the   ])lienomena  of 
the  order.     The  whole  order,  as  composed 
of  feehn^,  which  arise  immediately,  in  con- 
sequence  of  certain  former  feelings   of  the 
mind,  may  be   technically  termed,  in  refer- 
ence to  these   feelings  which   have   induced 
them,    Suugestions ;    but,   in  the   suL'Kested 
feelingrs  themselves,  there  is  one  striking  dif- 
ference.    If  we  analyse  our  trains  of  intel- 
lectual thought,  exclusively  of  the  emotions 
which  may  coexist  or  mingle  with  them,  and 
of  sensations  that  may  be  accidentally  excit- 
ed by  external  objects,  we  shall  tind  them 
to  be  composed  of  two  very  distinct  sets  of 
feelings, — one  set  of  which  are  mere  concep- 
tions or  images  of  the  ])ast,  that  rise,  image 
after  image,  in  regular  serpicnce,  Init  simply 
in  succession,  without  any  feeling  of  relation 
necessarily  involved, — while  the  perceptions 
of  relation    in  the   various   objects   of  our 
thought,    form    another   set    of  feelings,    of 
course  as  various  as  the  relations  perceived. 
Conceptions  and  relations, — it  is  with  these, 
and  with  these  alone,  that  we  are  intellec- 
tually conversant.     There  is  thus  an  evident 
ground  for  the  ammgement  of  the  internal 
suggestions,  that  form  our  trains  of  thought, 
under  two  heads,  according  as  the  feeling  ex- 
cited directly  by  some  former  feeling,  may  be 
either  a  simple   conception,  in  its  turn,  j)er- 
haps,  giving  place  to  some  other  conception 
as  transient;  or  maybe  the  feeling  of  a  re- 
lation  which   two   or   more   objects   of  our 
thought  are  considered  by  us  as   bearing  to 
each  other.      There  is,  in  short,  in  the  mind 
a  capacity  of  association  ;  or  as,  for  reasons 
aftenvards  to  be  stated,  I  would  rather  term 
it, — the  capacity  of  Sim])le  Suggestion, — by 
which  feelings,  formerly  existing,  are   reviv- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  mere  existence  of 
other  feelings,  as  there  is  also  a  capacity  of 
feeling  resemblance,  diflcrence,  proportion, 
or  relation  in  general,  when  two  or  more  ex- 
tinial  objects,  or   two   or  more   feelings  of 
the  mind  itself,  are  considered  by  us, — \\  hich 
mental  capacity,  in  distinction  from  the  for- 
mer, I  would  term  the  capacity  of  Relative 
Suggestion  ;  and  of  these  simple  and  relative 
suggestions,  oiu"  whole  intellectual  trains  of 
thonpht  are  composed.      As  I  am  no   lover 
of  new  phrases,  where  the  old  can  be  used 
without  danger  of  mist^ike,    I  would,  verj' 
willingly,   substitute   for  the  phrase  relative 
stifjfjrs/wn  the  term  rnmpariiun,  which  is  more 
familiar,  and  expresses  verj-  nearly  the  sami- 
meaning.   But  comparison,  though  it  involves 
the  feeling  of  relation,  seems  to  me  also  to 
imply  a  voluntar)-  seeking  for  some  relation, 
which  is  far  from  necessary  to  the  mere  in- 
renial  suggestion  or  feeling--  of  the  relation  it- 
self.   The  resemblance  of  twf»  object«  strikes 


me,  indeed,  when  I  am  studiously  compar- 
ing them ;  but  it  strikes  me  also,  with  not 
less  force,  on  many  other  occasions,  w  hen  I 
had  not  j)revi(nisly  been  forming  the  slight- 
est intentional  comparison.  I  j>refer,  there- 
fore, a  term  which  is  applicable  alike  to  both 
cases,  when  a  relation  is  sought,  and  when 
it  occurs,  without  any  search  or  desire  of 
finding  it. 

The  term  judgment,  in  its  strict  philoso- 
phic sense,  as  the  mere  perception  of  rela- 
tion, is  more  exactly  spionymous  with  the 
phrase  which  I  have  employed,  and  might 
have  been  substituted  with  safety,  if  the  vul- 
gar use  of  the  term,  in  many  vague  significa- 
tions, had  not  given  some  degree  of  indistinct- 
ness even  to  the  philosophical  use  of  it.  I 
may  remark,  too,  that,  in  our  works  of  logic 
and  intellectual  physiolog)-,  judgment  and  rea- 
,  soiling  are  usually  discussed  separately,  as  if 
there  were  some  essential  ditliTencc  of  their 
natm-e  ;  and,  therefore,  since  I  include  them 
both,  in  the  relative  suggestions  of  which  I 
shall  after\vards  have  to  treat,  it  seems  advis- 
able, not  to  employ  for  the  whole,  a  name 
whiih  is  aheady  aj)i)roi)riated,  and  very  gen- 
erally limited,  to  a  part.  As  the  rise  in  the 
mind  of  the  feeling  of  relation,  from  the  mere 
perception  or  conception  of  objects,  is,  how- 
ever, what  I  mean  to  denote  by  the  phrase 
Relative  Suggestion  ;  and  as  judgment,  in  its 
strictest  sense,  is  nothing  more  than  this  feel- 
ing of  relation  of  any  two  or  more  objects, 
considered  by  us  together,  I  shall  make  no 
scruple  to  use  the  shorter  and  more  familiar 
term,  as  synonymous,  when  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  its  being  mismiderstood. 

The  intellectual  states  of  the  mind,  then, 
to  give  a  brief  illustration  of  my  division,  I 
consider  sis  all  referable  to  two  generic  sus 
ceptibilities, — those  of  Simple  Suggestion  and 
Relative  Suggestion.  Our  j)erception  or 
conception  of  one  object  excites,  of  itself,  and 
witliout  any  known  cause,  external  to  the 
mind,  the  conception  of  some  other  object, 
as  when  the  mere  sound  of  our  friend's  name 
suggests  to  us  the  conception  of  oiu-  friend 
himself, — in  which  c-ase,  the  conce])tion  of 
our  friend  which  follows  the  perce])tion  of 
the  sound,  involves  no  feeling  of  any  com- 
mon pro])erty,  with  the  sound  which  excites 
it,  but  is  |)rccisely  the  same  state  of  mind, 
which  might  have  been  induced,  by  various 
other  previous  circumstjmces,  by  the  sight  of 
the  chair  on  which  he  sat,  of  the  book  which 
he  read  to  us,  of  the  landscape  which  he 
painted.      This  is  Simple  Suggestion. 

But,  together  with  this  capacity  of  Simple 
Suggestion,  by  which  conception  after  con- 
cei)tion  arises  in  the  mind, — ])recisely  in  the 
same  maimer,  and  in  the  same  state,  as  each 
might  have  formed  a  part  of  other  trains,  and 
in  which  the  particular  state  of  mind  that  a- 
rises  by  suggestion  does  not  necessarily  in- 
vohe  anv  consideration  of  the  state  of  mind 
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which  preceded  it, — there  is  a  su^estion 
of  a  ver}'  different  sort,  which,  in  every  case, 
involves  the  consideration,  not  of  one  phenom- 
enon of  mind,  but  of  two  or  more  phenome- 
na, and  which  constitutes  the  feehng  of  agree- 
ment, disagreement,  or  relation  of  some  sort. 
I  perceive,  for  example,  a  horse  and  a  sheep 
at  the  same  moment.  The  perception  of  the 
two  is  followed  by  that  different  state  of  mind 
which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  their  agree- 
ment in  certain  respects,  or  of  their  disagree- 
ment in  certain  other  respects.  I  think  of 
the  square  of  the  h)-})Otenuse  of  a  right-ang- 
led triangle,  and  of  the  squares  of  the  two 
other  sides  ; — I  feel  the  relation  of  equality. 
I  see  a  dramatic  representation  ;  I  listen  to 
the  cold  conceits  which  the  author  of  the 
tragedy,  in  his  omnipotent  command  over 
■warriors  and  lovers  of  his  own  creation,  gives 
to  his  hero,  in  his  most  impassioned  situa- 
tions ; — I  am  instantly  struck  with  their  un- 
suitableness  to  the  character  and  the  circum- 
stances. All  the  intellectual  successions  of 
feeling,  in  these  cases,  \vhich  constitute  the 
perception  of  relation,  difler  from  the  results 
of  simple  suggestion  in  necessarily  involving 
the  consideration  of  two  or  more  objects,  or 
affections  of  mind,  that  immediately  oreceded 
them.  I  may  think  of  my  friend,  in  the  case 
of  simple  suggestion  ;  that  is  to  say,  my 
mind  may  exist  in  the  state  which  constitutes 
the  conception  of  my  friend,  without  that 
previous  state  which  constitutes  the  percep- 
tion of  the  sound  of  his  name  ;  for  the  con- 
ception of  him  may  be  suggested  by  various 
objects  and  remembrances.  But  I  cannot, 
in  the  cases  of  relative  suggestion,  think  of 
the  resemblance  of  a  horse  and  a  sheep,  of 
the  proportion  of  the  squares  of  the  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  ;  or  of  the  want  of  the 
truth  of  nature  in  the  expressions  of  a  drama- 
tic hero,  without  those  previous  states  of  mind, 
which  constitute  the  conceptions  of  a  horse 
and  a  sheep,  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  or  of 
the  language  of  the  warrior  or  lover,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  triumph,  or  hope,  or  despair, 
in  w  hich  he  is  exliibited  to  us  by  the  creative 
artist. 

With  these  two  capacities  of  suggested 
feelings,  simple  and  relative,  which  are  all 
that  truly  belong  to  the  class  of  intellectual 
states  of  the  mind, — various  emotions  may 
concur,  particularly  that  most  general  of  all 
emotions,  the  emotion  of  desire,  in  some  one 
or  other  of  its  various  forms.  According  as 
this  desire  does  or  does  not  concur  with 
them,  the  intellectual  states  themselves  ap- 
pear to  be  different ;  and,  by  those  who  do 
not  make  the  necessary  analysis,  are  sup- 
posed, therefore,  to  be  indicative  of  different 
powers.  By  simple  suggestion,  the  images 
of  things,  persons,  events,  pass  in  strange 
and  rapid  succession  ;  and  a  variety  of 
names,  expressive  of  different  powers, —  con- 
ception,   association,    memory, — have   been 


given  to  this  one  simple  law  of  our  intellec- 
tual nature.  But,  when  we  wish  to  remem- 
ber some  object ;  that  is  to  say,  when  we 
wish  our  mind  to  be  affected  in  that  parti- 
cular manner  which  constitutes  the  concep- 
tion of  a  particulai"  thing,  or  person,  or  event, 
— or  when  we  wish  to  combine  new  images, 
in  some  picture  of  fancy,  this  coexistence  of 
desire,  with  the  simple  course  of  suggestion, 
which  continues  still  to  follow  its  own  laws, 
as  much  as  when  no  desire  existed  with 
it, — seems  to  us  to  render  the  suggestion 
itself  different ;  and  recollection,  and  ima- 
gination, or  fancy,  which  are  tiaily,  as  we 
shall  aftenvards  find,  nothing  more  than  the 
union  of  the  suggested  conceptions,  with  cer 
tain  specific  permanent  desires,  are  to  us,  as 
it  were,  distinct  additional  powers  of  our 
mind,  and  are  so  arranged  in  the  systems  of 
philosophers,  who  have  not  made  the  very 
simple  analysis,  which  alone  seems  to  me  to 
be  necessary  for  a  more  precise  arrangement. 

In  like  manner,  those  suggestions  of  an- 
other class,  which  constitute  our  notions  of 
proportion,  resemblance,  difference,  and  all 
the  variety  of  relations,  may,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  arise,  when  we  have  had  no 
I)revious  desire  of  tracing  the  relations,  or 
may  arise  after  that  previous  desire.  But, 
when  the  feelings  of  relation  seem  to  us  to 
arise  spontaneously,  they  are  not,  in  them- 
selves, different  from  the  feelings  of  relation, 
that  arise,  in  our  intentional  comparisons  or 
judgments,  in  the  longest  series  of  ratiocina- 
tion. Of  such  ratiocination,  they  are  truly 
the  most  important  elements.  The  perma- 
nent desire  of  discovering  something  un- 
known, or  of  establishing,  or  confuting,  or 
illustrating  some  point  of  belief  or  con- 
jecture, may  coexist,  indeed,  with  the  con- 
tinued series  of  relations  that  are  felt,  but 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  that  law,  by 
which  these  judgments,  or  relative  sugges- 
tions, succeed  each  other.  There  is  no  new 
power  to  be  found,  but  only  the  miion  of 
certain  intellectual  states  of  the  mind,  with 
certain  desires, — a  species  of  combination 
not  more  wonderful  in  itself,  than  any  other 
complex  mental  state,  as  when  we,  at  the 
same  moment,  see  and  smell  a  rose, — or  hs- 
ten  to  the  voice  of  a  friend,  who  has  been 
long  absent  from  us,  and  see,  at  the  same 
moment,  that  face  of  affection,  which  is  again 
giving  confidence  to  our  heart  and  gladness 
to  our  very  eyes. 

Our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  then,  are 
either  those  resemblances  of  past  affections 
of  the  mind,  which  arise  by  simple  sugges- 
tion, or  those  feelings  of  relation,  which  arise 
by  what  I  have  termed  relative  suggestions, 
the  one  set  resulting,  indeed,  from  some 
prior  states  of  the  mind,  but  not  involving, 
necessarily,  any  consideration  of  these  pre- 
Nious  states  of  mind,  which  suggested  them, 
— the  other  set  necessarily  in^  olving  the  con- 
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sidpration  of  two  or  more  olijccts,  or  two  or 
more  alTectioiLs  of  tlio  miiul,  as  subjects  of 
tlip  relation  wliich  is  felt. 

How  readily  all  the  intellectual  states  or 
mind,  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  a  va- 
riety of  powers,  may  be  reduced  to  those  t\vo, 
will  appear  more  clearly,  after  we  have  consid- 
ered and  illustrated  tlio  ])hononiena  of  each  set. 

I  shall  ])rocecd,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  phenomena  of  simple  suggestion, 
which  are  usually  referred  to  a  principle  of 
asssociation  in  our  ideas. 


LECTURE  XXXIV. 

Cr.ASSIFICATION    OF     THE     INTERNAL     AFFEC- 
TIONS   OF    MIND,    CONTINUED, — ON    SIMPLE 

SUGGESTION,  ADVANTAGES       RESULTING 

FllOM  THE  I'llINCIPLE  OF  SUGGESTION, ON 

MR.  HLTklE'S  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  CAUSES 
OF  ASSOCIATE  FEELINGS. 

Gentlemen,  my  general  arrangement  of  the 
various  phenomena,  or  states  of  the  mind,  is, 
I  trust,  now  sutliciently  familiar  to  you.  We 
know  the  mind  only  in  the  succession  of 
these  states,  as  they  vary  from  moment  to 
moment ;  and  you  have  learned  to  class 
them,  as,  in  the  first  i)lace.  External  or  In- 
ternal Affections,  according  as  the  mental 
changes  of  stjite  that  are  induced,  have  arisen 
immediately  from  the  presence  of  external 
objects,  or  from  some  preceding  state  of  the 
mind  itself;  and  the  latter  of  these  classes 
you  have  learned  also  to  sul)(iivide  into  its 
two  distinct  orders  of  Intellectual  States  of 
the  Mind  and  Emotions.  Thus  far  we  have 
proceeded,  I  trust,  without  much  risk  of 
misconception. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  proceeded  to  consi- 
der the  former  of  these  orders,  and  arranged 
all  the  variety  of  our  Intellectual  States  of 
Mind  under  two  generic  ca])acities, — those 
of  Simple  and  of  Relative  Suggestion.  In- 
tellectually we  conceive  or  we  judge  ;  our 
past  feelings,  in  Simjile  Suggestion,  of  image 
after  image,  arise  again  in  colours  more  or 
less  faint,  without  any  known  cause  exterior 
to  the  mind.  ]3y  our  capacity  of  the  other 
species  of  Suggestion,  we  are  imjjressed  with 
feelings  of  a  dilferent  order,  that  arise  when 
two  or  more  objects  are  contein])lated  toge- 
ther,— feelings  of  their  agreement,  })ropor- 
tion,  or  some  one  or  other  of  the  variety  of 
their  relations.  Of  these  two  orders  of  feel- 
ings, and  of  these  alone,  consists  the  whole 
varied  tissue  of  our  trains  of  thought.  All 
the  intellectual  powers,  of  which  writers  on 
this  branch  of  science  speak,  are,  as  we  shall 
fiiul.  only  modes  of  these  two,  as  they  ex- 
ist sinii)ly,  or  as  they  exist  in  combination 
\\  ith  some  desire  more  or  less  permanent, — 
with  the  desire  of  prosecuting  a  continued 
iin|uiry,  for  example,  or  of  evolving  its  results 
bi  others, — a>  in  the  hi;  g  ;erie>  of  our  ratio- 


cination ;  or  of  forming  some  splendid  succe«'- 
sion  of  images  and  incidents,  as  in  the  magic 
j)ictures  of  ])oetry  and  romance.  The  simiiii- 
ficationmay,  ])erhaps,  at  present  appear  to  you 
excessive  ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that,  after  the 
two  generic  capacities  themselves  shall  have 
been  fully  considered  by  us,  it  will  not  appear 
to  you  more  than  is  absolutely  neccssiu-y  for 
accuracy  of  analysis  and  arrangement. 


SIMPLE   SUGGESTION. 

The  intellectual  phenomena  which  we  are, 
in  the  first  place,  to  consider,  then,  are  those 
of  Simple  Suggestion,  which  are  usually 
classed  under  the  general  term  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Ideas  ;  a  tei'm  employed  to  denote 
that  tendency  of  the  mind  by  which  feelings 
,  that  were  formerly  excited  by  an  external 
cause  arise  afterwards,  in  regular  successions 
to  each  other,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  or 
at  least  without  the  immediate  presence  of 
any  known  external  cause.  The  limitation 
of  the  term,  however,  to  those  states  of 
mind  which  are  exclusively  denominated  ideas, 
has,  I  conceive,  tended  greatly  to  obscure  the 
subject,  or  at  least  to  deprive  us  of  the  aid 
which  we  might  have  received  from  it  in  tlie 
analysis  of  many  of  the  most  complex  |)he- 
iiomena.  The  influence  of  the  associating 
princi])le  itself  extends  not  to  ideas  only,  but 
to  every  sjjecies  of  affection  of  which  the 
mind  is  susceptible.  Our  internal  joys,  sor- 
rows, and  all  the  variety  of  our  emotions,  are 
capable  of  being  revived  in  a  certiiin  degree 
by  the  mere  influence  of  this  principle,  and 
of  blending  with  the  ideas  or  other  feelings 
whicii  awakened  them,  in  the  same  maimer 
as  our  conceptions  of  external  things.  These 
last,  however,  it  must  be  aihnitted,  jiresent 
the  most  striking  and  obvious  examples  of 
the  influence  of  the  princi])le,  and  are,  there- 
fore, the  fittest  for  illustrating  it.  The  faint 
and  shadowy  elements  of  past  emotions,  as 
mingling  in  any  present  feeling,  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  distinguish ;  but  our  rememl)rances 
of  things  without  are  clear  and  definite,  and 
are  easily  recognised  by  us  as  images  of  the 
past.  We  have  seen,  in  the  history  of  our 
senses,  by  what  admirable  means  Nature  has 
provided  for  communicating  to  man  those 
first  rude  elements  of  knowledge,  which  are 
afterwards  to  be  the  materials  of  his  sublim- 
est  s])eculations,  and  with  what  still  more 
admirable  goodness  she  has  ministered  to  his 
pleasure  in  these  primary  elements  of  thought, 
and  in  the  very  provision  which  she  has  form- 
ed for  the  subsistence  of  his  animal  frame, — 
making  the  organs  by  which  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted witii  the  ])roperties  of  external 
things,  not  the  fountain  of  knowledge  oidy, 
but  an  ever-mingling  source  of  enjoyment 
and  instruction. 

It  is  through   the   medium  of  percej)tion, 
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US  we  have  seen,  that  is  to  say,  through  the 
medium  of  those  sensitive  capacities  already 
so  fully  considered  by  us,  that  we  ac([uire 
GUI'  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  external 
things.     But  if  our  knowledge  of  these  pro- 
perties were  limited  to  the  moment  of  per- 
ception, and  were  extinguished  for  ever  with 
the  fading  sensation  from  which  it  sprang, 
the  acquisition    of  this   fugitive  knowledge 
would  be  of  Uttle  value.     We  should  still, 
indeed,  be  sensible  of  the  momcntarj'  plea- 
sure or  pain ;  but  all  experience  of  the  past, 
and  all  that  confidence  in  the  regidar  succes- 
sions of  future  events  which  flows  from  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  would,  of  course,  be  ex- 
cluded by  universal  and  instant  forgetfulncss. 
In  such  circumstiinces,  if  the  common  wants 
of  our  animal  natiu-e  remained,  it  is  evident 
that  even  life  itself,  in  its  worst  and  most 
miserable  state,  could  not   be  supported  ; 
since,  though  oppressed  with  thirst  and  him- 
ger,  and  within  reach  of  the  most  delicious 
fruits  and  the   most  plentiful  spring-water, 
we  should  still  suffer,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  means  by  which  the  suffering  could  be 
remedied.     Even  if,  by  some  pro\ision  of 
Nature,  our  bodily  constitution  had  been  so 
framed  as  to  require  no  supply  of  subsistence, 
or  if,  instinctively  and  without  reflection,  we 
had  been  led,  on  the  first  impidse  of  appe- 
tite, to  repair  our  daily  waste,  and  to  shelter 
ourselves  from  the  various  causes  of  physical 
injury  to  which  we  are  exposed,  though  oiu- 
animal  life  might  then  have  continued  to  be 
extended  to  as  long  a  period  as  at  present, 
still,  if  but  a  succession  of  momentary  sensa- 
tions, it  would  have  been  one  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  mere  animal  life.     It  is  only  as  ca- 
pable of  looking  before  and  behind ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  capable  of  those  spontaneous  sug- 
gestions of  thought  which  constitute  remem- 
brance and  foresight,  that  we  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity of  intellectual  being,  and  that  man  can 
be  said  to  be  the  image  of  that  Purest  of  In- 
tellects, who  looks  backward  and  forward,  in 
a  single  glance,  not  on  a  fe^^■  years  only,  but 
on  all  the  ages  of  eternity.    "  Deum  te  scito 
esse,"   saj's    Cicero,   in    allusion    to    these 
powers — "  Deum  te   scito    esse,  siquidem 
Deus  est,  qui  viget,  qui    sentit, — qui  me- 
minit,  qui  praevidet,  qui  tam  regit  et  mode- 
ratur  et  movet  id  corpus,  cui  propositus  est, 
quam  hunc  mundum  princeps  ille  Deus." 

"  Were  it  not  so,  the  Snul,  all  dead  and  lo-t, 
As  the  fix'd  stream  beneath  the  impa.'^sive  frost,* 
Fonn'd  for  no  end,  and  imjjotent  to  please. 
Would  lie  inactive  on  the  couch  of  ease  ; 
And,  heedless  of  proud  fame's  immortal  lay. 
Sleep  all  her  dull  divinity  away."t 

Without  any  remembrance  of  pleasures  for- 


•  "  Like  the  tall  clifiFbeneath  the  impassive  frost." — 
Orig. 
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merly  enjoyed,  or  of  sorrows  long  past  and 
long  endured, — looking  on  the  persons  and 
scenes  which  had  surroiuided  us  from  the 
first  moment  of  our  birth,  as  if  they  were  ob- 
jects altogether  unknouTi  to  us, — incapable 
even  of  as  much  reasoning  as  still  gleams 
through  the  dreadful  stupor  of  the  maniac, — 
or  of  conveying  even  that  faint  expression  of 
thought  with  which  the  itidest  savages,  in  the 
rudest  language,  are  still  able  to  hold  some 
communication  of  their  passions  or  designs  ; 
— such,  but  for  that  capacity  which  we  are 
considering,  would  have  been  the  deplorable 
pictiu'e  of  the  whole  human  race.  What  is 
now  revered  by  us  as  the  most  generous  and 
heroic  virtue,  or  the  most  profound  and  pe- 
netrating genius,  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  this  \\Tetchedness  and  imbecility. 
It  is  the  suggesting  principle,  the  rcNiver  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  have  passed 
away,  that  gives  value  to  all  our  other  powers 
and  susceptibilities,  intellectual  and  moral, — 
not,  indeed,  by  producing  them,  for,  though 
imevolved,  they  would  still,  as  latent  capaci- 
ties, be  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of 
our  spiritual  nature, — but  by  rousing  them 
into  action,  and  fiUTiishing  them  with  those 
accumulating  and  inexhaustible  materials, 
which  are  to  be  the  elements  of  future 
thought,  and  the  objects  of  future  emotion. 
Every  talent  by  which  we  excel,  and  every 
vivid  feeling  which  animates  us,  derive  their 
energy  from  the  suggestions  of  this  ever-ac- 
tive principle.  We  love  and  hate,  we  de- 
sire and  fear,  we  use  means  for  obtaining 
good,  and  avoiding  evil,  because  we  remem- 
ber the  objects  and  occurrences  which  we 
have  formerly  observed,  and  because  the  fu- 
ture, in  the  similarity  of  the  successions 
which  it  presents,  appears  to  us  only  a  pro- 
longation of  the  past. 

In  conferring  on  us  the  capacity  of  these 
spontaneous  suggestions,  then,  Heaven  has 
much  more  than  doubled  our  existence  ;  for, 
without  it,  and  consequently,  without  those 
faculties  and  emotions  which  involve  it,  exist- 
ence would  scarcely  have  been  desirable 
The  verj'  importance  of  the  benefits  which 
we  derive  from  it,  however,  renders  us  per- 
haps lessjstnsible  of  its  value  ;  since  it  is  so 
mingled,  with  all  our  knowledge,  and  all  our 
plans  of  action,  that  we  find  it  diflicult  to 
conceive  a  stiite  of  sentient  being,  of  which 
it  is  not  a  part,  and  to  estimate,  consequent- 
ly, at  a  just  amoimt,  the  advantage  which  it 
aifords.  The  future  memoiy  of  perception 
seems  to  us  almost  imi)lied  in  perception  it- 
self ;  and  to  speculate  on  that  strange  state 
of  existence  which  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  man,  if  he  had  been  formed  without 
the  power  of  remembrance,  and  capable  only 
of  a  series  of  sensations,  has,  at  first,  an  appear- 
ance almost  of  absurditj'  and  contradiction, 
as  if  we  were  imagining  conditions  which 
i  wcrf  in  their  nature  incompatible.     Yet,  a^- 
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siiredly,  if  it  were  pos^ilile  for  us  to  consider 
such  a  subject  «  priori,  the  real  cause  of 
wonder  would  ai>])ear  to  be,  not  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  su^'^'estions  of  memory,  as  in 
the  case  imagined,  but  in  that  remembrance 
of  which  we  have  the  happy  ex])erience. 
Mhen  a  feeliufr,  of  the  existence  of  which 
consciousness  furnishes  the  only  evidence, 
has  passed  away  so  completely,  tiiat  not  even 
the  slightest  consciousness  of  it  remains,  it 
would  surely,  but  for  that  experience,  be 
more  natural  to  sujjjjose  that  it  had  perished 
altogether,  than  that  it  should,  at  the  distance 
of  many  years,  without  any  renewal  of  it  by 
the  external  cause  which  originally  produced 
it,  again  start,  as  it  were  of  itself,  into  being. 
To  foresee  that  which  has  not  yet  begun  to 
exist,  is,  in  itself,  scarcely  more  unaccounta- 
ble than  to  see,  as  it  were  before  us,  what 
has  wholly  ceased  to  exist.  The  present  mo- 
ment is  all  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and 
which  can  strictly  be  said  to  have  a  real  ex- 
istence, in  relation  to  ourselves.  That  mode 
of  time,  which  we  call  the  past,  and  that 
other  mode  of  time,  which  we  call  the  fu- 
ture, are  both  equally  unexisting.  That  the 
knowledge  of  either  should  be  added  to  us, 
so  as  to  form  a  ])art  of  our  present  conscious- 
ness, is  a  gift  of  Heaven,  most  beneficial  to 
us  indeed,  but  most  mysterious,  and  equally, 
or  nearly  equally  mysterious,  %\hether  the 
unexisting  time,  of  which  the  knowledge  is 
indulged  to  us,  be  the  future  or  the  past. 

The  advantage  which  we  derive  from  the 
principle  of  suggestion,  it  must,  however,  be 
remarked,  consists,  not  in  its  mere  revival  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  of  which  we  had  be- 
fore been  conscious,  but  in  its  revival  of 
these  in  a  certain  order.  If  i)ast  objects  and 
events  had  been  suggested  to  us  ag-ain,  not 
in  that  series  in  which  they  had  formerly  oc- 
curred, nor  according  to  any  of  those  rela- 
tions, which  human  discernment  has  been 
able  to  discover  among  tlicm,  but  in  endless 
confusion  and  irregularity,  the  kno^^ledge 
thus  acquired,  however  gratifying  as  a  source 
of  mere  variety  of  feeling,  would  avail  us 
little,  or  rather  would  be  wholly  jirofitlcss, 
not  merely  in  our  speculative  inquiries  as 
philosoj)hcrs,  but  in  the  simplest  jjctions  of 
common  life.  It  is  quite  evident,  that,  in 
this  case,  we  should  be  altogether  unable  to 
turn  our  experience  to  account,  as  a  mode  of 
avoiding  future  evil  or  obtaining  future  good  ; 
because,  for  this  application  of  our  kjiow- 
Icdge,  it  would  be  re(|uisite  that  events,  be- 
fore observed,  should  occur  to  us  at  the  time 
when  similar  events  might  be  exj)ected. 
We  refrain  from  tasting  the  ])oisonous  beriy, 
whirh  we  have  known  to  be  the  occasion  of 
death  tr)  him  who  tasted  it ;  because  the 
mere  si;,'ht  of  it  brings  again  before  us  the 
fatal  event  which  we  have  heard  or  witnessed. 
We  satisfy  our  appetite  with  a  salutary  fniit 
without  the  slightest  apprehension  ;  because 


its  familiar  appearance  recals  to  us  the  re- 
freshment which  we  have  repeatedly  receiv- 
ed. But  if  these  suggestions  w  ere  reversed, 
— if  the  agreeable  images  of  health  and  re- 
freshment were  all  that  were  suggested  by 
the  poisonous  ))lant,  and  pain,  and  convul- 
sions, and  death,  were  the  only  images  sug- 
gested by  the  sight  of  the  grateful  and  nour- 
ishing fiuit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  to  w hich 
of  the  two  our  mifortunate  preference  would 
be  given.  To  take  the  most  familiar  of  all 
instances,  that  of  language,  whi(  h,  either  as 
written  or  sjjoken,  is  in  such  constant  use, 
and  which  is  so  essential,  not  merely  to  our 
lirst  advance  from  absolute  barbarism,  but  to 
the  common  domestic  necessities,  even  of 
barbarous  life,  that  without  it  we  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  two  iiulividuals,  however  rude, 
to  exist  together  :  this,  it  is  evident,  could 
jiot  have  been  invented,  nor,  if  invented, 
could  it  serve  any  other  jjurpose  than  to  mis- 
lead, if  the  words  spoken  were  to  have  no 
greater  chance  of  suggesting  the  meaning  in- 
tended by  the  speaker,  than  any  other  niean- 
ing  which  any  other  words  of  the  language 
might  be  em])loyed  to  denote.  What  social 
afiection  could  continue  for  an  hour,  if  the 
sight  of  a  friend  Avere  to  suggest,  in  intimate 
combination,  not  the  kindncsseswhich  he  had 
conferred,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  which 
he  had  been  the  source,  but  the  malice,  and 
envy,  and  revenge,  of  some  jealous  and  dis- 
appointed enemy  ? 

He  \\  ho  has  given  us,  in  one  simple  prin  ■ 
ciple,  the  ]>ower  of  reviving  the  past,  has  not 
made  his  gift  so  unaxailing.  The  feelings 
which  this  wonderful  ])riiiciple  preserves  and 
restores,  ai'ise,  not  loosely  and  confusedly, — 
for  what  is  there  in  the  whole  wide  scene  of 
nature  which  does  so  occur  ? — but,  according 
to  general  laws  or  tendencies  of  succession, 
contrived  with  the  most  admirable  adapta- 
tion to  our  wants,  so  as  to  bring  again  before 
us  the  knowledge  formerly  actpiircd  by  us,  at 
the  vciy  time  when  it  is  most  profitable  that 
it  should  return.  A  value  is  thus  given  to 
experience,  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
worthy  of  the  name  ;  and  we  are  enabled  to 
extend  it  almost  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  profit, 
not  merely  by  that  cxjierience  which  the 
events  of  nature,  occurring  in  conformity 
with  these  general  laws,  must  at  any  rate 
have  alfoidcd  to  us,  but  to  regulate  this  very 
ex])crience  itself,  to  disjiose  objects  and 
events,  so  that,  by  tendencies  of  suggestion, 
on  the  firmness  of  which  we  mayjiut  jierfect 
reliance,  they  shall  give  us,  jicihaps  at  the 
distance  of  many  years,  such  lessons  as  we 
may  wish  them  to  yield,  and  thus  to  invent 
and  create,  in  a  great  measure,  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  history  of  our  future  life,  as 
an  ejiic  or  dramatic  writer  arranges  at  his 
will  the  continued  scenes  of  his  various  and 
magnificent  narrative.  I  need  not  add,  that 
it  is  on  this  skilful  management  of  the  laws, 
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which  regulate  our  trains  of  thought,  the 
whole  theon-  and  practice  of  education  are 
founded  ;  that  art,  which  I  have  ah'eady  re- 
peatedly represented  to  you  as  the  noblest 
of  all  the  arts  of  man, — itself  the  animating 
spirit  of  every  other  art, — which  exerts  its 
own  immediate  operation,  not  on  lifeless 
things,  hut  on  the  affections  and  faculties  of 
the  soul  itself,  and  which  has  raised  us  from 
the  diLst,  where  we  slept  or  trembled  in  slug- 
gish yet  ferocious  ignorance,  the  victims  of 
each  other,  and  of  every  element  around  us, 
to  be  the  sharers  and  diffusers  of  the  bless- 
ings of  social  polity,  the  measurers  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  skies,  and  the  rational  wor- 
shippers of  that  eternal  Being  by  whom  they 
and  we  were  created. 

That  there  is  a  tendency  of  ideas  to  sug- 
gest each  other,  without  any  renewed  percc])- 
tion  of  the  external  objects  which  originally 
excited  them,  and  that  the  suggestion  is  not 
altogether  loose  and  indefinite,  but  that  cer- 
tain ideas  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  sug- 
gest certain  other  relative  ideas  in  associate 
trains  of  thought,  is  too  familiar  to  you,  as 
a  general  fact  of  our  intellectual  natm-e,  to  re- 
<iuire  to  be  illustrated  by  example. 

It  has  been  beautifully  compared,  by  the 
most  philosophic  of  oiu-  poets,  to  the  mutual 
influence  of  two  symi)athetic  needles,  which 
Strada,  in  one  of  his  Prolusions,  availing 
himself  of  a  supposed  fact,  which  was  then 
believed,  or  scarcely  doubted  by  many  philo- 
sophers, makes  the  subject  of  verses,  sup- 
posed to  be  recited  by  Cardinal  Bembo,  in 
the  character  of  Lucretius.  The  needles 
were  fabled  to  have  been  magnetized  toge- 
ther, and  suspended  over  different  circles,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  moving  along  an  alpha- 
bet. In  these  circumstances,  by  the  re- 
maining influence  of  their  original  kindred 
magnetism,  they  were  supposed,  at  whatever 
distance,  to  follow  each  other's  motions,  and 
pause  accordingly  at  the  same  point ;  so  that, 
by  watching  them  at  concerted  hours,  the 
friends  who  possessed  this  hapjjv  teleirraph 
were  supposed  to  be  able  to  communicate  to 
each  other  their  feehngs,  with  the  same  ac- 
curacy and  confidence  as  when  they  were  to- 
gether. 

"  F"or  when  the  different  imagps  of  things, 
By  chance  coiiibin'd,  liave  struck  the  attentive  fOul, 
Wiih  deeper  impulse,  or,  connected  lonij, 
Have  dra«Ti  her  frequent  eye  ;  howe'er  distinct 
The  extprnal  scenes,  yet  oft  the  ideas  gain 
From  that  conjunction  an  eternal  tie 
And  syn  pathy  unbroken.    Let  the  Mind 
Recal  one  partner  of  the  various  league, — 
Immediate,  lo  !  the  firm  confederates  rise,— 
And  each  his  former  station  strajyht  resumes; 
One  movement  governs  the  consenting  throng. 
And  all  at  once  with  rosy  pleasure  shine. 
Or  all  are  sadden 'd  with  the  glooms  of  care. 
'Twas  thus,  if  ancient  fame  the  truth  unfold, 
Two  faithful  needles,  from  the  informing  touch 
Of  the  same  parent  stone,  together  drew 
Its  mystic  virtue,  and  at  first  conspird 
With  fatal  impulse  quivering  to  the  pole. 
Then,  though  disjoiii'd  by  kingdoms, — though  the 
main 


RoU'd  its  broad  surge  betwixt, — nnd  ilitTcrent  sttws 
Beheld  their  wakeful  motions, — yet  preserv'd 
The  former  frien  Iship,  and  remember'd  still 
The  alliance  of  their  birth.     Whate'er  the  lint 
Which  one  possessed,  nor  pause  nor  quiet  knew 
The  sure  associate,  ere,  with  trembling  speed. 
He  found  its  path,  and  fixed  unerring  there. 
Such  is  the  secret  union  when  we  feel 
A  song,  a  flower,  a  name,  at  once  restore 
Those  long  connected  scenes  where  first  they  mo\''d 
The  attention.     Backward  through  her  mazy  walks 
Guiding  the  wanton  fancy  to  her  scope. 
To  temples,  courts,  or  fields, — with  all  the  band 
of  (living*)  forms,  of  passions,  and  designs. 
Attendant ;  whence,  if  plea.sing  in  itself. 
The  prospect  from  that  sweet  accession  gains 
Redoubled  influence  o'er  the  listening  mind. 

By  these  mysterious  ties,  the  busy  power 
Of  memory  her  ideal  train  preserves 
Entire;  or  when  they  would  elude  her  watch 
Reclaims  tlieir  fleeting  footsteps  from  the  waste 
Of  dark  oblivion."t 

What  then  are  these  mysterious  ties  ? — oi, 
to  state  the  question  more  philosophically, 
what  are  the  general  circumstances  which  re- 
gulate the  successions  of  our  ideas  ? 

That  there  is  some  regularity  in  these  suc- 
cessions, must,  as  I  have  akeady  remarked, 
have  been  felt  by  every  one ;  and  there  are 
many  references  to  such  regularity  in  the 
works  of  philosophers  of  every  age.  The 
most  striking  ancient  reference,  however,  to 
any  general  circumstances,  or  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, though  the  enumeration  of  these  is 
hinted,  rather  than  developed  at  any  length, 
is  that  which  you  will  find  in  a  passage, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Beattie  and  Mr.  Stewart  from 
Aristotle.  It  is  a  passage  explanatory  of  the 
process  by  which,  in  voluntary  reminiscence, 
we  endeavour  to  discover  the  idea  of  which 
we  are  in  search.  We  are  said  to  hunt  for 
]t—{&-/:oiio//.iv  is  the  word  in  the  original) — 
among  other  ideas,  either  of  objects  existing 
at  present,  or  at  some  former  time  ;  and  from 
their  resemblance,  contrariety,  and  contigu- 
ity— a'TO  t5  ivv,  >i  aXXs  tivo;,  x-ai  afi'  ofioia,  it 
svav-iK,    ti  TK   (rvAyyv;,        A/a    tuto    yiiiToi    n 

ava^v>;yi;.J  This  brief  enumeration  of  the 
general  circumstances  which  direct  us  in  re- 
miniscence, is  worthy  of  our  attention  on  its 
own  account ;  and  is  not  less  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  verj'  close  resemblance  which 
it  bears  to  the  arrangement  aftenvards  made 
by  Mr.  Hume,  though  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  modern  philosopher  was  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  classification  which 
had,  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time,  antici- 
pated his  own. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that,  though  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  the 
well-kno^^■n  liberality  and  frankness  of  Mr. 
Hume's  character,  to  sujjpose  him  to  have 
been  aware  of  any  enumeration  of  the  ge- 
neral circumstances  on  which  suggestion  a[)- 
pears  to  depend,  prior  to  that  w  hich  he  has 
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himsflf  given  u<,  his  attempt  was  far  from 
being  so  original  ijs  he  siipjiosed.  I  do  not 
alhide  merely  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  al- 
ready quoted,  nor  to  a  corresponding  passage 
which  I  might  have  quoted  from  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  commentators.  Dr. 
Thomas  Aciuimis.  l)ut  to  various  ]iassages 
which  1  have  found  in  the  works  of  writers 
of  much  more  recent  date,  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  resemblance  and  contiguity,  the 
two  generic  circuuistiinces  to  whicth,  on  his 
own  principles,  his  owni  triple  division  should 
have  been  reduced,  is  particularly  pointed 
out.  Thus,  to  take  an  example  from  an  ele- 
incntarj-  work  of  a  very  eminent  author,  Er- 
nesti,  published  in  the  year  17:?4, — his  In- 
itia  Doctrina  Solidioris, — with  what  [)reci- 
sion  has  he  laid  down  those  very  laws  of  as- 
sociation of  which  Mr.  Hume  speaks.  Af- 
ter stating  the  general  fact  of  suggestion,  or 
association,  under  the  Latin  term  p/uuitasia, 
he  proceeds  to  sUite  the  iirinciples  which 
guide  it.  AJl  the  variety  of  these  internal 
successions  of  our  ideas,  he  says,  may  l)e  re- 
duced to  the  following  law.  When  one 
image  is  present  in  the  mind,  it  may  suggest 
the  imiige  of  some  absent  object,  either  of 
one  that  is  simiUu"  in  some  respect  to  that 
abeady  present,  or  of  one  of  which  the  present 
is  a  part,  or  of  one  which  has  been  present  to- 
gether with  it  on  some  former  occasion.  "  Hu- 
jus  autem  ])hant;isia;  lex  h;ec  est :  Prresenti- 
bus  animo  rerum  imaginibus  quibuscunque, 
reciurere  et  reiiire  ad  animum  possunt  rerum 
absentium  olimque  pcrcept;irum  imagines, 
pnesentibus  similes,  vel  quarum,  quaj  sunt 
pnesentcs,  partes  sunt, — vel  denique,  quivs 
cum  jjraseutibus  simul  hausimtis."* 

Even  the  lu-rangement,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Hume,  is  not  expressed  in  more  formal 
terms.  But  as  it  is  to  his  arrangement  the 
philosophers  of  our  own  country  are  accus- 
tomed to  refer,  in  treating  of  association,  the 
importance  thus  attached  to  it  gives  it  a  i)re- 
ferablc  claim  to  our  fuller  discussion.  It  is 
stated  by  him  briefly  in  two  paragraphs  of 
his  Essay  on  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

"  Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  ob- 
servation," he  says,  "  that  dillercnt  ideas  are 
connected  together,  I  do  not  find  that  any 
philosopher  has  attempted  to  enumerate  or 
class  all  the  principles  of  association  ;  a  sub- 
ject, however,  that  seems  worthy  of  curiosity. 
To  me  there  appear  to  be  only  three  jirinci- 
ples  of  connexion  among  idcius,  viz.  resem- 
blance, contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and  cause 
or  effect. 

"  That  these  principles  serve  to  connect 
ideas,  will  not,  I  i)elieve,  be  much  doubted. 
A  picture  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  the 
original.      The  mention  of  one  apartment  in 


•  D.-  M:.'ntc  Humini,  r.  I.  sect.  xvi.      118,  139. 


a  building  natuniliy  introduces  an  inquiiy  or 
discourse  concerning  the  others.  And  if  we 
think  of  a  wound,  we  can  scarcely  forbear  re- 
flecting on  the  pain  which  follows  it.  But 
that  the  enumeration  is  complete,  and  that 
there  are  no  other  principles  of  association 
except  these,  may  be  dithcult  to  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  or  even  to  a 
man's  own  satisfaction.  All  we  can  do,  in 
such  cases,  is  to  run  over  several  instances, 
and  examine  carefully  the  princii)le  which 
binds  thedili'erent  thoughts  to  each  other, — 
never  stopping  till  we  render  the  principle 
as  general  as  possible.  The  more  instances 
we  examine,  and  the  more  care  we  employ, 
the  more  assurance  sliidl  we  acquire,  that 
the  enumeration  which  n'e  form  from  the 
whole  is  complete  and  entire. "■[• 

On  these  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Hume,  a  few 
/obvious  criticisms  present  themselves.  In 
the  first  place,  however,  I  must  obser\-e, — 
to  qualify  in  some  degree  the  severity  of  the 
remarks  whi(!h  may  be  made  on  his  classifi- 
cation,— that  it  is  evident,  from  the  very  lan- 
guage now  quoted  to  you,  that  he  is  far  from 
bringing  for\vard  his  classification  as  com- 
plete. He  states,  indeed,  that  it  appears  to 
him,  that  there  are  no  other  ])rinciples  of 
connexion  among  oiu"  ideas  tiian  the  three 
which  he  has  mentioned  ;  but  he  adds,  thit 
though  the  reality  of  their  influence  as  con- 
necting principles,  will  not,  he  believes,  be 
much  doubted,  it  may  still  be  diflicult  to 
prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  reader,  or 
even  of  himself,  that  the  enumeration  is  com- 
plete ;  and  he  recommends,  in  consequence, 
a  careful  examination  of  every  instance  of 
suggestion,  in  the  successive  trains  of  our 
ideas,  that  other  ])rinciples,  if  any  such  there 
be,  may  be  detected. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  actual  classification, 
as  })rescntcd  to  us  by  Mr.  Hume.  A  note, 
which  he  has  added  to  the  paragra])h  that 
contains  his  system,  afl'ords  perhaps  as  strik- 
ing an  instance  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  science  of  that  illusion  which  the  ex- 
cessive love  of  simplicity  tends  to  produce, 
even  in  the  most  acute  and  subtile  philoso- 
pher, so  as  to  blind  to  the  most  manifest  in- 
consistencies, in  his  own  arrangement,  those 
pOivers  of  critical  discernment  which  woulil 
have  flashed  instant  detection  on  inconsist- 
encies far  less  glaringly  appiu-cnt  in  the  spe- 
culations of  another.  After  stating,  that 
there  ajipcar  to  him  to  be  only  tiie  three 
l)rincii)les  of  connexion  already  mentioned, 
Mr.  Hume  adds,  in  a  note, — as  an  instance 
of  other  connexions  apparently  different  from 
these  tluee,  which  may,  notwithstiinding,  be 
reduced  to  them, — 

"  Cviitrant,  or  coiUrariet!/,  also  is  a  species 
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of  connexion  among  ideas.  But  it  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  a  niixTiu'e  of  causation 
and  resemblance.  \\'here  two  objects  are 
contrary,  the  one  destroys  the  other,  i.  e.  is 
the  cause  of  its  annihilation,  and  the  idea  of 
the  annihilation  of  an  object  implies  the  idea 
of  its  former  existence." 

M'hen  we  hear  or  read  for  the  first  time 
this  little  theor}'  of  the  suggestions  of  con- 
trast, there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  who  does  not 
feel  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  a  gen- 
uine speculation  of  thatpowerfid  mind  which 
produced  it.  ConU-ast,  says  jNIr.  Hume,  is 
a  niLxtiu-e  of  causation  and  resemblance.  An 
object,  when  contrasted  with  another,  de- 
stioys  it.  In  destruction  their  is  causation ; 
and  we  cannot  conceive  destruction  without 
having  the  idea  of  former  existence.  Thus, 
to  take  ;ui  instance, — ^L'.  Hume  does  not 
deny,  that  the  idea  of  a  dwarf  may  suggest, 
by  contrast,  the  idea  of  a  giant ;  but  he  says 
that  the  idea  of  a  dw;uf  suggests  the  idea  of 
a  giant,  because  the  idea  of  a  dwarf  destroys 
the  idea  of  a  giant,  and  thus,  by  the  connect- 
ing principle  of  causation  involved  in  all  de- 
struction, may  suggest  the  idea  destroyed  : 
Ajid  he  adds,  as  an  additional  reason  for  the 
suggestion,  that  the  idea  of  the  annihilation 
of  a  giant  implies  the  idea  of  the  former  exis- 
tence of  a  giant.  And  aJl  this  strange  and 
complicated  analysis, — this  explanation,  not 
of  the  obscurum  per  ohscurius,  which  is  a 
much  more  intelligible  paralogism,  but  of  the 
lucidum  per  obscurum,  is  seriously  brought  for- 
ward by  its  very  acute  author,  as  illustrating 
the  simple  and  familiar  fact  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  opposites,  in  contract,  by  oppo- 
sites. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  remark,  that,  in 
Mr.  Hume's  view  of  contrast,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  what  the  resemblance  is  of  \\  hich 
he  speaks,  in  a  case  in  which  the  objects  in 
themselves  are  said  by  him  to  be  so  contraxj', 
that  the  one  absolutely  destroys  the  other  by 
this  contrariety  alone  ;  and,  indeed,  if  there 
be  truly  tliis  mixed  resemblance  in  conti-ast, 
what  need  is  there  of  having  recourse  to  an- 
nihilation or  causation  at  all,  to  account  for 
the  suggestion,  since  the  resemblance  alone 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  suggestion,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  separate  division? — as  the 
likeness  of  a  single  feature  in  the  comitenance 
of  a  stranger  is  sufficient  to  bring  before  us 
in  conception  the  friend  whom  he  resembles, 
though  the  resemblance  be  in  the  single  fea- 
ture only. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  truth,  if, 
mdeed,  there  be  any  meaning  whatever,  in 
the  assertion  that  in  contrast  one  of  the  ob- 
jects destroys  the  other  ;  for,  so  far  is  the 
idea  of  the  dwarf  from  destropng  the  idea  of 
the  giant,  that,  in  the  actual  case  supposed, 
it  is  the  very  reason  of  the  existence  of  the 
second  idea ;  nity,  the  veiy  supposition  of  a 


perceived  contrast  implies  that  there  is  no 
such  aimihilation;  for  both  ideas  must  be 
present  to  the  mind  together,  or  they  could 
not  appear  either  similar  or  dissimilar,  that 
is  to  say,  could  not  be  knoH-n  by  us  as  con- 
trasted, or  contrary  in  any  respect.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  very  easy  to  conceive,  how  a  mind 
so  acute  as  that  of  JVL-.  Hume  should  not 
have  discovered  that  grossest  of  all  logical 
and  physical  errors,  involved  in  this  exjjlan  - 
ation,  that  it  accounts  for  the  existence  of  a 
feeling,  by  supposing  it  j)reviously  to  exist  as 
the  cause  of  itself.  If,  as  he  says,  the  idea 
of  the  annihilation  of  an  object  implies  the 
idea  of  its  former  existence — an  assertion 
which  is  by  no  means  so  favoiu-able  as  he 
thinks  to  his  own  theory — it  must  surely  be 
admitted,  that  no  annihilation  can  take  place 
before  the  existence  of  that  which  is  to  be  an- 
nihilated. Whether,  therefore,  we  suppose, 
that  the  idea  of  the  dwarf,  which  suggests 
the  idea  of  the  giant,  annihilates  that  idea, 
or  is  itself  annihilated  by  it,  the  two  ideas  of 
the  dwarf  and  the  giant  nmst  have  existed 
before  the  annihilation  of  either.  The  sug- 
gestion, in  short,  which  is  the  difficulty,  and 
the  only  difficulty  to  be  explained,  must 
have  completely  taken  place,  before  the 
principle  can  even  be  imagined  to  operate, 
on  which  the  suggestion  itself  is  said  to  de- 
pend. 

Such  minute  criticism,  however,  is  perhaps 
more  than  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  a  doctrine 
so  obviously  false,  even  sanctioned  as  it  is  by 
so  very  eminent  a  name. 


LECTURE  XXXV. 

ON  MR.  H'JME'S  classification  OF  THE 
CAUSES  OF  ASSOCIATE  FEELINGS,  CONCHID- 
ED — PRIMARY  LAWS  OF  SUGGESTION X.  RE- 
SEMBLANCE. 

In  the  conclusion  of  mj  last  Lectin^e,  Gen- 
tlemen, I  offered  some  remarks  on  Mr. 
Hume's  classification  of  the  circumstances 
on  which  he  supposes  our  associate  trains  of 
thought  to  depend,  and  particularly  on  the 
very  strange  attempt  which  he  made,  in  con- 
formity with  this  arrangement,  to  reduce  con- 
trast, as  a  connecting  principle  of  our  ideas, 
into  causation  and  resemblance, — an  attempt 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  exjilains  nothing; 
and  explains  nothing  with  most  laborious  in- 
congruity. Of  such  mistakes  of  such  a 
mind,  it  should,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
be  the  natural  tendency  to  inf-p:re  us  with 
more  diffidence  in  our  own  judgment,  and 
more  indulgent  toleration  for  the  want  of 
discernment  in  others,  which,  in  the  inter- 
course of  life,  we  must  often  have  to  discover 
and  lament.  Above  all,  as  the  most  instnic- 
tive  lei-son  which  can  be  derived  fiom  them. 
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tliey  should  teach  us  the  folly  of  attaching 
ourselves  implicitly  to  great  names  ;  since, 
in  ado])ting  the  whole  system  of  opinions, 
even  of  the  most  acute  philosojjhers,  \vc  may 
be  in  danger  of  embracing  tenets,  the  alisur- 
dity  of  \vhicli,  though  altogt'tlier  unobserved 
by  their  illustrious  authors,  minds  of  a  much 
humbler  cliiss  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
swifter  to  ])erceive,  and  which,  if  they  had 
fir?t  occiured  to  ourselves  in  our  o\\ni  specu- 
lations, misanctioned  by  authority,  we  should 
probably  not  have  hesitated  a  single  moment 
in  rejecting. 

To  the  threefold  division,  which  I\Ir.  Himie 
has  made,  of  the  principles  of  association  in 
the  trains  of  our  ideas,  as  consisting  in  re- 
semblance, contiguity,  and  causation,  there 
is  an  ob\'ious  objection  of  a  very  different 
kind,  not  founded  on  excessive  simplicity, 
the  love  of  which  might  more  naturally  be 
supposed  to  have  misled  him,  but  on  its  re- 
dundancy, according  to  the  very  jirinciples  of 
his  own  theory.  Causation,  far  from  being 
opposed  to  contiguity,  so  as  to  form  a  separ- 
ate class,  is,  in  truth,  the  most  exquisite  spe- 
cies of  proximity  in  time,  and  in  most  cases 
of  contiguity  in  place  also,  which  could  be 
adduced  ;  because  it  is  not  a  proximity  de- 
pending on  casual  circumstances,  and  conse- 
quently liable  to  be  broken,  as  these  circum- 
stances may  exist  apart,  but  one  which  de- 
pends only  on  the  mere  existence  of  the  two 
objects  that  are  ri'lated  to  each  other  as  cause 
and  effect,  and  therefore  fixed  and  never  fail- 
ing. Other  objects  may  sometimes  be  prox- 
imate ;  but  a  cause  and  effect  are  always 
proximate,  and  must  be  proximate,  and  are, 
indeed,  classed  in  tliat  relation,  merely  from 
this  constant  proximity.  On  his  own  prin- 
ciples, therefore,  the  three  connexions  of  our 
ideas  should  indisputably  be  reduced  to  two. 
To  speak  of  resemblance,  contiguity,  aiul 
causation,  as  three  distinct  classes,  is,  with 
Mr.  Hume's  view  of  causation,  and  indeed 
with  every  view  of  it,  as  if  a  mathematician 
should  divide  lines  into  straight,  cuned,  and 
circular.  The  inhal)itants  of  China  are  said 
to  have  made  a  proverbial  division  of  the  hu- 
man race  into  men,  women,  and  Chinese. 
With  their  view  of  their  own  imporbince,  we 
understand  the  proud  suj)criority  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  they  have  made.  But  this 
sarcastic  insolence  would  siu^ely  have  been 
absurdity  itself  if  they  had  not  intended  it  to 
express  some  characteristic  and  exclusive  ex- 
cellence, but  had  considered  themselves  as 
such  ordinary  men  and  women  as  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  other  regions  of  the 
earth. 

Resemblance  and  contiguity  in  place  and 
time, — to  which,  on  his  own  principles,  Mr. 
Hume's  arrangement  must  be  reduced, — may 
be  allowed  indeed  to  hold  a  prominent  nmk, 
in  whatever  classification  there  may  be  form- 
ed, if  any  be  to  be  formed,  of  the  j)rinciplcs 


I  that  regidate  our  trains  of  thought.  But 
'  are  there,  in  this  case,  tnily  distinct  classes 
of  suggestions  that  are  not  reducible  to  any 
more  common  princi])le  ?  or  are  they  not 
I  all  reducible  to  a  single  inlluence  ?  I  have  al- 
ready rem;uked  the  error  into  which  the 
common  ])hnise,  Association  of  Ideas,  has  led 
us,  by  restricting,  in  oui"  conception,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  suggesting  principle  to  those 
jiarticular  states  of  mind  which  lue  exclusive- 
ly denominated  iileas  ;  and  it  is  this  false  re- 
striction which  seems  to  me  to  have  led  to 
this  supposition  of  different  ])rinciples  of  as- 
sociation, to  be  classed  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hume  and  others,  under  dis- 
tinct heads.  All  suggestion,  as  I  conceive, 
may,  if  our  analysis  be  sutliciently  minute,  be 
found  to  depend  on  prior  coexistence,  or  at 
least  on  such  immediate  proximity  as  is  it- 
,6elf,  very  pro) )ably,  a  modification  of  coexist- 
ence. For  this  very  nice  reduction,  how- 
ever, we  must  t<ike  in  the  influence  of  emo- 
tions and  other  feelings,  that  are  very  differ- 
ent from  ideas  ;  as  when  an  analogous  ob- 
ject suggests  an  analogous  object,  by  the 
influence  of  an  emotion  or  sentiment,  which 
each  separately  may  have  produced  be- 
fore, and  which  is  therefore  common  to  both. 
But  though  a  very  nice  analysis  may  lead  to 
this  reference  of  all  our  suggestions  to  one 
common  influence  of  former  ]>roximity  or  co- 
existence of  feelings,  it  is  very  convenient,  in 
illustration  of  the  princi])le,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  most  striking  subdivisions,  in  which 
the  particular  instances  of  that  proximity  may 
be  arranged  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  ado])t,  for 
this  puii)ose,  the  an~angement  which  Mr. 
Hume  has  made. — if  resemblance  be  allowed 
to  comprehend  eveiy  species  of  analogy,  and 
if  contrast,  as  a  pecidiar  subdivision,  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  superfluous  one  of  causation. 
Tlie  illustrations  which  I  shall  use  will  be 
chiefly  rhetorical,  because  these  are,  in  truth, 
the  most  striking  and  beautiful  illustr.itions, 
and  because  it  may  be  of  use  to  lead  your  at- 
tention more  particuLirly  to  the  great  princi- 
])les  of  human  nature,  as  in  their  relation  to 
huiiiMU  emotions  and  human  judgments,  the 
standard  of  all  just  criticism. 

To  begin  then,  with  resemblance,  no  one  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  strong  similarity, 
in  recalling  objects,  as  when  a  pictiu"ed  land- 
scape recals  a  familiar  scene,  or  a  portrait  a 
familiar  countenance.  There  are  many  cases 
of  this  kind,  indeed,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
caimot  be  said  to  be  instimces  of  suggestion, 
from  rescndilance,  but  to  be  reducible  to  the 
simple  lawsof  perccjition,  or,  at  least,  to  as- 
sociations, which  may  be  considered  almost 
as  involved  in  every  rc|)eatcd  perception  of 
the  same  object ;  for,  if  a  portrait  be  faithful- 
ly painted,  the  effect  which  it  produces  on 
the  eye  that  perceives  it,  is  the  same,  or  very 
nearly  the  same,  as  the  effect  produced  on  the 
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f ye  by  similar  light  reflected  from  the  living 
object ;  and  we  might  therefore,  almost  as 
justly,  say,  that,  when  any  individual  is  seen 
by  us  repeatedly,  he  suggests  himself  by  re- 
semblance, as  that  he  is  thus  suggested  by  his 
portrait. 

In  many  other  cases,  in  which  the  resem- 
blance is  less  complete,  its  operation  may, 
even  without  such  refinement  of  anal3-sis  as 
that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  be  very  ob- 
viously brought  under  the  influence  of  con- 
tiguity. Thus,  as  the  drapery  forms  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  complex  perception  of 
the  human  figiu"e,  the  costume  of  any  period 
may  recal  to  us  some  distinguished  person 
of  that  time.  A  niflF,  hke  that  worn  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  brings  before  us  the  sove- 
reign herself,  though  the  person  who  wears 
the  ruff"  may  have  no  other  circumstance  of 
resemblance  ; — because,  the  ruft',  and  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  hav- 
ing formed  one  complex  whole  in  our  mind, 
it  is  necessary  only  that  one  part  of  the  com- 
plexity should  be  recalled, — as  the  riifl^,  in 
the  case  supposed, — to  bring  back  all  the 
other  parts,  by  the  mere  principle  of  conti- 
guity. The  instance  of  draper)-,  which  is 
but  an  adjunct  or  accidental  circumstance  of 
the  person,  may  be  easily  extended  to  other 
instances,  in  which  the  resemblance  is  in 
parts  of  the  real  and  permanent  figure  ;  for, 
though  the  drapery  be  only  an  adjunct  of  the 
person,  considered  separately  from  our  per- 
ception, it  is  an  actual  component  part,  as 
much  as  any  other  component  part,  of  that 
complex  idea,  which  is  formed  of  the  jjerson 
perceived.  If  we  meet  a  stranger,  who,  in 
any  particular  feature,  as  in  the  shape  and 
colour  of  his  eyes,  resembles  one  of  our  in- 
timate friends,  the  conception  of  our  friend 
is  suggested  ;  because  the  conception  of  our 
friend's  countenance  is  a  complex  one,  com- 
posed of  the  separate  parts  of  forehead,  eyes, 
cheeks,  mouth,  nose,  chin ;  and  the  eyes  of 
the  stranger  affecting  our  vision,  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  the  eyes  of  our  friend, 
thus  produced  one  part  of  the  complexMhoIe, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  recog- 
nise, as  our  friend  ;  and  the  one  part,  by  its 
former  proximity,  recals  the  others.  The 
view  of  one  piece  of  landscape  brings  before 
us,  in  conception,  a  distant,  and  perhaps  very 
different  scene,  by  the  influence  of  some 
small  group  of  objects,  or  some  detached 
rock,  or  tree,  or  hill,  or  water-fall,  which 
produces  the  same  impression  on  the  eye  in 
both.  In  this  manner,  by  analysing  every 
complex  whole,  and  tracing,  in  the  variety 
of  its  composition,  that  particular  part,  in 
which  the  actual  similarity  consists,  and 
which  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  intro- 
duce the  other  parts  that  have  formerly  co- 
existed with  it, — we  might  be  able  to  reduce 
every  case  of  suggestion  from  direct  resem- 
blance to  the  influence  of  mere  contiguity. 


But  as,  in  many  cases  of  faint  analogical  re- 
semblance, this  analysis,  however  just,  might 
appear  to  involve  too  great  subtility ;  and  as 
the  suggestions  of  resemblance,  if  indeed 
they  arise,  as  I  suppose,  only  from  the  influ- 
ence of  former  proximity,  are  at  least  so  ea- 
sily distinguishable,  from  the  grosser  in- 
stances of  contiguity,  that  they  may,  without 
any  inconvenience,  be  considered  apart, — I 
have  tliought  it,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the 
whole,  more  advantageous  for  our  present 
purpose  of  illustration,  to  consider  them  thus 
separately.  By  the  apjilication  of  a  similar 
refined  analysis,  however,  to  other  tribes  of 
associations,  even  to  those  of  contrast,  we 
may,  perhaps,  find  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  reduce  these  also  to  the  same  comprehen- 
sive influence  of  mere  proximity,  as  the  sin- 
gle principle  on  which  all  suggestion  is 
fomided. 

As  yet  we  have  taken  into  view  only  those 
more  obvious  resemblances  of  actual  things, 
which  produce  similar  impressions  on  our 
organs  of  sense.  There  is  another  species 
of  resemblance,  founded  on  more  shadowy 
analogies,  which  gives  rise  to  an  innumerable 
series  of  suggestions,  most  important  in  va- 
lue to  our  intellectual  luxury,  since  it  is  to 
them  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted 
for  the  most  sublime  of  arts.  To  these  ana- 
logies of  objects,  that  agree  in  exciting  simi- 
lar emotions,  we  owe  the  simile,  the  metaphor, 
and,  in  general,  all  that  figurative  phraseology, 
which  has  almost  made  a  separate  language  of 
poetry,  as  distinct  from  the  abstract  language 
of  prose.  "  Poetas  omnino,  quasi  aliena  lin- 
gua locutos,  non  cogar  attingere,"  says  Ci- 
cero. Yet  the  difference  of  the  language  of 
poetrj'  and  prose,  is  much  less  in  Latin  than 
in  our  own  tongue,  in  Mhich  the  restriction 
of  genders,  in  common  discourse  to  animat- 
ed beings,  gives,  for  the  production  of  high 
rhetorical  eftect,  such  happy  facilities  of  dis- 
tinct personification.  In  poetry,  we  perceive 
every  where  what  Akenside  calls 

"  The  charm. 
That  searchless  Nature  o'er  tlie  sense  of  man 
Diffuses, — to  behold,  in  lifeless  things. 
The  inexpressive  semblance  of  himself. 
Of  thought  and  passion."* 

The  zephyrs  laugh, — the  sky  smiles, — the 
forest  frowns, — the  storm  and  the  surge  con- 
tend together, — the  solitary  place  not  mere- 
ly blossoms  like  the  rose,  but  it  is  glad. 

"  Mark  the  sable  woods. 
That  shade  sublime  yon  mountain's  nodding  brow ; 
With  what  religious  awe  the  solemn  scene 
Commands  your  steps  1  as  if  the  reverend  form 
Of  Minos  or  of  Numa  should  forsake 
The  Elysian  seats,  and  down  the  embowering  glade 
Move  to  your  pausing  eyo."t 

All  nature  becomes  animated.     The  po  ■ 
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etic  peiiius,  like  that  st)ul  of  the  world,  I)y 
which  the  early  philosopiiers  accounted  for 
all  earthly  chanpfes,  breathes  it^  own  spirit 
into  every  thing  surrounding  it.  It  is  "  quod- 
cunque  vides,  quocuiujue  nioveres,"  that  vi- 
vifying essence,  which,  in  the  beautiful  lan- 
guiige  of  Virgil, 

— "  Coeliim,  ac  tcrrjim,  campo=queJiqucntes, 
Luoentemque  plobum  Luiia?,  Tit.iniaqiie  astra 
Spiritus  inius  alit,  totamqiie  infusa  per  artus 
^lclls  agit.it  molem,  et  m;igno  se  corpore  iniscet."* 

It  is  the  metaphor  which  forms  the  es- 
sence of  the  language  of  poetiy ;  and  it  is  to 
that  peculiar  mode  of  association  which  we 
are  now  considering, — the  suggestion  of  ob- 
jects by  their  analogous  objects, — that  the 
metaphor  owes  its  birth, — whether  the  ana- 
logy be  derived  from  the  moral  to  the  phy- 
sical, or  from  the  j)hysical  to  the  moral  world. 
Tile  metiiphor  expresses  with  rapidity  the 
analogy,  as  it  rises  in  immediate  suggestion, 
and  identifies  it,  as  it  were,  with  the  object  or 
emotion  which  it  describes ;  the  simile  pre- 
sents, not  the  analogy  merely,  but  the  two  ana- 
logous objects,  and  traces  their  resemblance  to 
each  other  with  the  formality  of  regular  compa- 
rison. The  metaphor,  therefore,  is  the  figure 
of  passion ;  the  simile  the  figure  of  calm  de- 
scri])tion.  In  the  drama,  accordingly,  as  the 
most  faithful  poetic  representation  of  pas- 
sion, the  simile  should  be  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  never  but  in  situations  in  which  the 
speaker  may  be  considered  as  partaking  al- 
most the  tranquillity  of  the  poet  himself. 
Thus,  to  take  a  well-known  instance  of  error 
in  this  rcs[)cct,  when  Fortius,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Cato,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  Lucia, 
whom  he  loves,  has  just  bid  him  farewell  for 
ever,  and  when  he  is  stniggling  to  detain  her, 
traces  all  the  resemblances  of  his  passion  to 
the  flame  of  a  fading  lamp,  we  feel  imme- 
diately, that  a  lover  who  could  so  fully  deve- 
lope  a  comparison,  and  a  comjiarison,  too, 
derived  from  an  object  the  Iciust  likely  to 
occur  to  him  at  such  a  moment,  could  not  be 
suffering  any  very  great  agony  of  heart. 

"  Farowfll,"  says  r.ucia; 
"  O,  how  shall  I  repeat  the  word — lorevcr." 

To  which  Fortius,  hanging  over  her  in  de- 
spair, immediately  replies — 

"  Thus,  o'er  the  dying  lamp,  the  un<tcady  (lame 
Hangs  nuivering  on  a  point,  leaps  ofT  by  faL-, 
And  falls  again,  as  loth  to  quit  iis  hold. 
Thou  must  not  go  !  My  soul  still  hovers  o'er  thee, 
And  can't  get  loose."'f 

The  speech,  it  may  be  remarked,  by  com- 
bining a  simile  and  metiiphor,  in  the  compass 
of  a  very  few  lines,  presents  at  once  a  speci- 
men of  a  figure  which  suits,  and  a  figure 
which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  suite 
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of  passion.  If  the  three  lines  which  describe 
the  flame  of  a  lamp  had  been  omitted,  and 
only  the  conclusion  retained, — 

"  Thou  must  not  go  !  My  soul  still  hovers  o'er  thee. 
And  can't  get  loose ;" 

there  would  still  have  been  an  analogy  bor- 
rowed from  a  remote  object,  but  an  analogy 
implied,  not  developed,  and  expressed  with 
the  rapidity  with  which  such  analogies  really 
arise. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  even  the 
analogy  implied  in  a  metfiphor,  as  it  is  bor- 
rowed from  objects  not  immediately  present, 
and  not  essential  to  the  emotion,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  natural  direction  of  the  suggest- 
ing principle  in  a  state  of  violent  feeling. 
But  it  is  the  nature  of  strong  feeling  to  give 
to  the  whole  character,  for  the  time,  a  great- 
er elevation,  which  enables  it  to  comprehend, 
As  it  were,  within  its  vision  a  greater  multi- 
tude of  kindred  objects  than  can  be  grasped 
by  it  in  its  unimpassioned  state,  and  to  diffuse 
itself  over  thein  all,  as  if  they  were  living 
and  symi)athizing  parts  of  itself.  If  we  at- 
tend to  what  occurs  in  real  life,  we  shall 
find,  that  the  metaphor,  far  from  being  un- 
natural, is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  the 
language  of  emotion,  and  that  it  is  then  that 
the  language  of  prose  makes  its  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  language  of  poetrj'.  Indeed, 
as  poetry  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  ex- 
pression of  lively  feeling,  it  would  have  been 
truly  singular  if  its  language  had  been  the 
least  suited  to  the  state  in  which  such  feel- 
ings are  expressed. 

"  I  cannot  believe,"  says  the  younger  Rji- 
cine,  in  his  Rrjlections  on  Poetry, — "  I  can- 
not believe,  with  Aristotle,  that  figures  of 
speech  are  only  expressions  disguised,  for  the 
purpose  of  plciising  by  the  mere  astonish- 
inent  which  their  disguise  affords  ;  nor  with 
Quinctilian  and  Kollin,  that  they  are  expres- 
sions which  the  indigence  of  our  language 
obliges  us  to  borrow,  when  I  reflect  that  we 
speak,  without  intending  it,  a  figurative  lan- 
guage whenever  we  are  animated  by  passion. 
It  is  then  that  words  derived  from  foreign 
objects  present  themselves  so  naturally,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  reject  them,  and  to 
speak  only  in  common  terms.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  we  Iiave  only  to  listen  to  a  dis- 
jiute  between  women  of  the  lowest  rank, 
who  caimot  be  suspected  of  any  very  refined 
search  for  expressions.  Yet  what  an  abun- 
dance of  figures  do  they  ase !  They  lavish 
the  metow/ini/,  the  catacltrctiis,  the  hyperbole, 
and  all  those  other  tropes,  which,  in  sjjite  of 
the  poni[)ous  names  that  have  been  given  to 
them  by  rhetoricians,  are  only  forms  of  famil- 
iar speech  used  in  common  by  them  and  by 
the  vulgar. "J 
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The  discovery  of  the  metonymy  and  cat- 
achresi%  in  the  ^\TangUngs  of  the  mob,  has 
certainly  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
discovery  wliich  Cornelius  Scriblerus  made 
of  the  ten  pnedicaments  of  logic,  in  the  battle 
of  the  Serjeant  and  the  butcher  in  the  Bear- 
garden. 

"  Cornelius  was  forced  to  give  Martin  sen- 
sible images  ;  thus,  calling  uj)  the  coachman, 
he  asked  him  Avhat  he  had  seen  in  the  Bear- 
garden ?  The  man  answered,  he  saw  two  men 
fight  a  prize  ;  one  was  a  fair  man,  a  Serjeant 
in  the  guards  ;  the  other  black,  a  butcher ; 
the  Serjeant  had  red  breeches,  the  butcher 
blue  ;  they  fought  upon  a  stage  about  four 
o'clock,  and  the  Serjeant  wounded  the  but- 
cher in  the  leg. — '  JIark  (quoth  Cornelius) 
how  the  fellow  runs  tlirough  the  pricdica- 
ments.  INIen,  substantia  ;  two,  quantitas  ; 
fair  and  black,  qualitas ;  Serjeant  and  butcher, 
rehtio  ;  wounded  the  other,  actio  et  passio  ; 
fighting,  situs  ;  stage,  ubi ;  two  o'clock,  quan- 
do ;  blue  and  red  breeches,  habitus.'"* 

"  Nothing  is  more  evident,"  says  the  same 
author,  "  than  that  divers  persons,  no  other 
way  remarkable,  have  each  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  the  fonnation  of  some  particular  trope 
or  figure.  Aristotle  saith,  that  the  hyjjer- 
bole  is  an  ornament  fit  for  young  men  of  quali- 
ty ;  accordingly  we  find  in  those  gentlemen 
a  wonderful  propensity  toward  it,  which  is 
marvellously  improved  by  travelling.  Sol- 
diers also  and  seamen  are  very  happy  in  the 
same  figure.  The  periphrasis  or  circumlocu- 
tion is  the  peculiar  talent  of  country  farmers  ; 
the  proverb  or  apologue  of  old  men  at  their 
clubs  ;  the  ellipsis  or  speech  by  half  words, 
of  ministers  and  politicians  ;  the  aposiopesis 
of  coiutiers  ;  the  litotes,  or  diminution,  of 
ladies,  whisperers  and  backbiters  ;  and  the  an- 
adiplosis  of  common  cryers  and  hawkers,  who, 
by  redoubling  the  same  words,  persuade  peo- 
ple to  buy  their  oysters,  green  bastings,  or 
new  ballads.  Epithets  may  be  found  in 
great  i)lenty  at  Billingsgate,  sarcasm  and 
irony  learned  upon  the  water,  and  the  epi- 
j)honema  or  exclamation  frequently  from  the 
BeiU'-garden,  and  as  frequently  from  the 
hear  him  of  the  House  of  Commons. "f 

These  examples  are  ludicrous  indeed  ;  yet 
the  obser%ation  of  Racine  is  not  the  less  just ; 
and  we  may  safely  conclude,  however  diifer- 
ent  it  may  be  from  the  opinion  which  we 
should  have  formed  a  priori,  that,  when  the 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  emotion,  the  suggestions 
of  analogy  arise  with  more  than  usual  co- 
piousness and  rapidity,  and  that  figurative 
language  is  thus  the  verj-  language  of  na- 
ture. 

But  though,  in  a  state  of  emotion,  images 
are  readily  suggested,  according  to  thatprin- 
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ciple  of  shadowy  and  remote  resemblance 
which  we  are  considering,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, as  a  rule  which  is  to  guide  us  in  the 
use  of  figures,  that  in  this  case  the  mind 
seizes  the  analogy  with  almost  unconscious 
comparison,  and  poiu-s  it  forth  in  its  vigorous 
expression  with  the  rapidity  of  inspiration. 
It  does  not  dwell  on  the  analogy  beyond 
the  moment,  but  is  hurried  on  to  new  ana- 
logies, which  it  seizes  and  deserts  in  like 
manner.  This  rapidity  with  which  analo- 
gies are  seized  and  deserted  seems  to  me  to 
justify,  in  some  degree,  in  the  drama  and  in 
highly  impassioned  poetry  of  every  kind, 
what  in  poetry  or  general  composition  of  a 
calmer  kind,  would  be  impardonable  inac- 
curacy. In  the  case  of  mixed  metaphor,  for 
instance,  as  when  Hamlet  talks  of  taking 
arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  that  there  is  an  incongruity 
of  phrase  in  the  different  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence, since  it  is  not  with  a  sword  or  a  spear 
that  we  stem  the  waves ;  and  as  the  incon- 
sistent images  occm:  in  the  short  compass  of  a 
single  line,  and  are  a  part  of  a  meditative  so- 
liloquy, a  greater  congruity  might  unques- 
tionably have  been  presened  with  advan- 
tage. But  when  the  objection  is  made  uni- 
versal, and  applied  to  every  case  of  expres- 
sion, even  of  the  strongest  passion,  in  which 
any  mixture  of  metaphors  occiu-s  in  the  ima- 
gery of  the  longest  sentence,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  this  miiversal  censiu-e  has  arisen 
from  that  technical  criticism,  which  thuiks 
only  of  tropes  and  figiu-es,  and  the  formal 
laws  of  rhetoric,  and  not  from  that  sounder 
criticism,  which  foimds  its  judgments  on  the 
everlasting  principles  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  natiu'e.  In  conformity  with  these  prin- 
ciples, a  long  and  exact  adherence  to  all  the 
congnuties  of  an  image  that  has  been  acci- 
dentally used  in  a  former  part  of  a  sentence  or 
paragraph,  though  indispensably  necessar}'  in 
every  species  of  calm  composition,  is  yet  ra- 
ther censiu'able  than  commendable  in  scenes 
of  dramatic  passion.  If  the  spetiker  be  sup- 
posed to  reflect  that  he  is  using  a  compari- 
son, it  is  a  proof  that  he  is  not  impassioned 
at  this  moment  of  reflection ;  and  if  he  be 
supposed  to  use  the  metaphorical  expression 
only  from  its  greater  strength,  as  it  bursts 
upon  him  immediately,  and  \^'ithout  any  at- 
tention to  the  various  properties  of  the  ob- 
ject, which  suggested  it  perhaps  by  a  single 
analogy,  nothing  can  be  more  just,  in  point 
of  nature,  than  that  a  subsequent  expression 
should  chance  to  have  little  agreement  with 
those  other  properties  which  never  were  real 
objects  of  his  thought.  When  a  metaphor  is 
comprised  in  a  few  words, — and  it  is  of  such 
brief  metaphors  that  the  poetic  language  of 
passion  should  in  preference  be  composed — 
the  image  should  be  faithfidly  obser\'cd ;  be- 
cause the  metaphorical  expression  does  not 
then  outlast  the  feeling  of  analog)'  which  origi- 
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nally  suggested  it.  But  itisver)'difTerentwhen 
it  extends  through  a  long  sentence.  To 
follow  it  out  rigidly,  for  several  lines,  in  the 
expression  of  strong  feeling,  is  an  evident 
de])iuture  from  nature  ;  since  it  is  to  have  a 
remote  object  of  aniJogy  constantly  in  view 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  emotion.  To 
seize  a  new  metaphor,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
think  no  more  of  a  nietai)horical  exi)ression 
when  it  has  already  exhibited  all  the  analog^' 
that  was  felt  at  the  time  when  it  rose,  as  it 
were,  to  our  utterance,  is  to  be  conscious 
only  of  our  emotion  itself,  and  to  speak  with 
that  instant  insi)iratioii  which  it  gives.  It 
may  be  to  mix  metaphors,  in  the  common 
rhetorical  sense  of  that  phrase,  but  it  is  as- 
suredly to  be  faithful  to  nature.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  is  only  to  the 
eloquence  of  strong  passion  that  such  a  li- 
cence is  allowable;  and  that  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted in  any  case  in  which  the  veiy  image' 
conveyed  in  the  priniiuy  metaphor  can  be 
supposed,  without  im])ropriety,  to  be  itself  a 
contiimed  object  of  the  speaker's  thought. 

The  simile,  as   I  have  already  remarked, 
is  a  figure  of  more  deliberate  reflection  than 
the  metajjhor;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
tellectual labour  which  it  seems  to  imply,  it 
is  evident  that,  in  the  pleasure  which  we  re- 
ceive from  it,  we  still  have  in  view  its  somxe 
in  the  general  princii)le  of  spontaneous  sug- 
gestion.    It  is  not  eveiy  simile,   therefore, 
however  just,  that  plciises  ;  but  such  only  as 
seem  to  be  derived  from  objects  that  might 
naturally  be  exjx'cted  to  occur  to  the  mind 
in  the  situation  in  which   the  comparison  is 
made.       We  talk  of  far-fetched  similes,  not 
as  imi)lying  that  there  is  no  real  analog)'  in 
the  objects  which  they  compare,  or  that  the 
analogy  is  not  as  complete  as  in  many  other 
comparisons  to  which  we  do  not  give  that 
name,   but    merely  because   the    analogy   is 
sought  in  objects,  the  natural  occurrence  of 
which  to  the  mind  does  not  seem  very  pro- 
bable.     We  are  more  pleased,   in  general, 
with  comparisons  derived  from  the  works  of 
nature,  than  with  those  which  are  borrowed 
from  the  works  of  art ;  jiartly  because  na- 
tural objects  are  not  limited  to  a  jiarticular 
class  of  observers,  but  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  present  to  the  senses  of  all   in 
every  period  of  their  life,  and  therefore  to  be 
of  more   ready  and  general    occurrence    in 
suggestion, — and  partly,  because  with  works 
of  human  art  there  is  associated  a  degree  of 
minute   labour,  which  is  not  favourable   to 
conceptions  of  beauty   and    sul)limity,    and 
which  carries  with  it  the  feeling  of  toil  and 
artificial  ])reparafi()n  into  all  the  groujis   of 
images  with  which  it  is  combined.     In  ex- 
actness of  analogy, — and  this,  too,  in  a  case 
in  which  such  similitude  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected, — it  is  not  Ciisy  to  find  a  com- 
parison more  strikintr  than  that  which  IJut- 
ier   lias   made  of  honour,    to  the  drop  of 


quickly-cooled  glass,  which  chemists  have 
called  Prince  Rupert's  drop,  and  which  has 
long  attracted  their  attention,  in  coiiscfiuence 
of  the  particular  quahty  described  in  the 
simile : — 

"  Honour  is  like  that  classy  l)ul)l)le 
Which  Rives*  philosophers  such  tr.)iihlc  .- 
Whose  least  part  crack'd,  the  whole  does  fly  ; 
Aufl  wits  are  crack'd  to  find  out  why."t 

Yet,  truly  accurate  as  it  is,  how  absurd  would 
such  a  simile  have  appeared  in  any  other  spe- 
cies of  poetry  than  that,  of  which  it  is  a  part 
of  the  province  to  bring  fiu--fetched  images 
together  ! 

The  different  degrees  of  the  pleasure  re- 
ceived from  comparisons,  as  they  ai)pear  to 
harmonize  more  or  less  with  the  natural  in- 
fluence of  the  principle  of  suggestion  in  spon- 
taneous trains  of  thought,  is  finely  shown  in 
what  has  always  a])i)eared  to  me  a  very  strik- 
ing imperfection  in  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar stanzas  of  Gray's  very  popular  Ele- 
gy.     I  quote  also  the  two  preceding  stanz- 


"  Perhaps,  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart,  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire: 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  tnc  spoils  of  Time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  nohlc  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  unfathom'd  eaves  of  Ocean  bear; 

Full  many  a  (lower  is  horn  to  l)lush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.":f 

The  two  similes  in  this  stiinza  certainly 
jiroduce  very  ditfcrcnt  degrees  of  ])()etic  de- 
light. That  which  is  borrowed  from  the  rose 
blooming  in  solitude  pleases  in  a  very  high 
degree,  both  as  it  contains  a  just  and  beauti- 
ful similitude,  and  still  more  as  the  similitude 
is  one  the  most  likely  to  have  arisen  to  a  po- 
etic mind  in  such  a  situation.  JJut  the  sim- 
ile in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  stanza,  though 
it  may,  perhaps,  ])hilosophically  be  as  just, 
has  no  other  charm,  and  strikes  us  immedi- 
ately as  not  the  natural  suggestion  of  such  a 
moment  and  such  a  scene.  To  a  person  mor- 
alizing amid  the  sim[)le  tombs  of  a  village 
church-yard,  there  is  perhaps  no  object  that 
would  not  sooner  have  occiured  than  this 
piece  of  minute  jewellery — a  gem  of  j)urest 
ray  serene  in  the  imfathomed  caves  of  ocean. 
Wheti  the  analogies  are  suggested  by  sur- 
rounding objects,  or  by  objects  that  harmon- 
ize with  the  surrounding  scenery,  they  ap- 
pear more  natural,  and  therefore  more  pleas- 
ing. It  is  this  which  forms  the  jiriiicijial 
charm  of  the  scjianite  stanzas  of  another  very 
popular  poem  of  a  similar  class,  the  Hermit 
of  Dr.  Bcattie,  in  which  the  monU  allusions 
are  all  caught  from  objects  that  are  represent- 
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ed  as  present  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  the  inor- 
ahst.  I  confess,  however,  that,  when  the 
poem  is  read  as  a  whole,  the  uniformity  of 
the  allusions,  di'auTi  from  such  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects to  the  single  circumstance  of  man's  mor- 
tality, gives  an  appearance  of  laborious  search, 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  analogy 
had  been  traced  from  very  remote  objects. 
I  select,  therefore,  only  a  single  stanza  from 
the  whole  -. — 

"  'Tis  night  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more. 

I  mourn,  but  ye  woodlands  I  mourn  not  for  you  : 
For  morn  is  approaching  your  charms  to  restore, 

Perfum'd  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with 
dew. 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn, 

Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  Spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  ? 
O  !  wheu  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  tlie  grave  ?"• 

We  have  seen,  then,  what  an  accession  to 
our  pleasiu"e  the  suggesting  principle  of  an- 
alogy has  produced,  in  giving  birth  to  the 
figurative  language  of  poetry ;  and  how  ne- 
cessary it  is  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  this 
principle  in  laying  down  the  general  laws  of 
philosophical  criticism.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther class  of  most  important  analogies  which 
we  have  not  yet  considered, — those  which 
form  the  powerful  associations  that  direct  the 
genius  of  scientific  invention.  These  are 
the  analogies  of  objects,  considered  as  means, 
in  reference  to  a  particular  end.  When  a 
mechanician  sees  a  machine,  the  parts  of 
which  all  conctu"  in  one  great  idtimate  effect, 
if  he  be  blessed  with  inventive  genius  he  will 
not  merely  see  and  comprehend  the  uses  of 
the  parts  as  they  co-operate  in  the  particidar 
machine  before  him,  but  there  will  perhaps 
aiise  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  some  power  yet 
unapplied  to  the  same  purijose,  some  sim- 
pler process  by  which  the  ultimate  effect  may 
be  augmented  or  improved,  or  at  least  ob- 
tained at  less  cost  of  time,  or  labom-,  or  capi- 
tal. When  the  crucible  of  the  chemist  pre- 
sents to  him  some  new^  result,  and  his  first 
astonishment  is  over,  there  arise  in  his  mind 
the  ideas  of  products,  or  operations,  in  some 
respects  analogous,  by  the  comi)arison  of 
which  he  discovers  some  new  element  or 
combination  of  elements,  and  perhaps  changes 
altogether  the  aspect  of  his  science.  A 
Newton  sees  an  apple  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
he  discovers  the  system  of  the  universe.  In 
these  cases,  the  principle  of  analog)',  wheth- 
er its  operation  be  direct  or  indirect,  is  too 
forcible  and  too  extensive  in  its  sway  to  ad- 
mit of  much  dispute.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that,  by  the  suggestions  which  it  has 
afforded,  to  those  whom  Heaven  has  formed 
for  the  high  destiny  of  constituting  a  part  of 
that  series  of  minds  which  spread  from  age 
to  age  the  progress  of  improvement  over  all 
the  regions  and  generations  of  mankind,  we 
have  risen  to  a  degree  of  empire  over  nature. 
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which,  compared  with  our  original  imbecili- 
ty, is  a  greater  advance  in  the  scale  of  being 
than  that  fabulous  ajjotheosis  which  the 
ancient  world  conferred  on  its  barbarous  he- 
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LECTURE  XXXVL 

PRIMARY    LAWS    OF    SUGGESTION, 1.    RESEM- 
BLANCE, CONCLUDED, II.  CONTRAST. 

Gentlemen,  a  great  part  of  my  last  Lec- 
ture was  occupied  in  considering  the  influ- 
ence of  resemblance,  as  a  connecting  princi- 
ple in  our  trains  of  thought.  The  illustra- 
tions of  it  which  I  used  were  chiefly  of  the 
rhetorical  kind,  which  sire,  in  themselves, 
most  striking  illustrations  of  the  varieties  of 
spontaneous  suggestion,  and  which  appeared 
to  me  pecidiarly  valuable,  as  enabling  me  to 
point  out  to  what  simple  imiversal  principles 
of  the  mental  constitution  even  the  boldest 
figures  of  the  rhetorician  are  to  be  traced. 
It  is  the  same  in  these  as  in  all  the  other 
products  of  human  skill.  The  very  arts 
which  we  seem  to  om-selves  to  create,  as  if 
it  were  in  our  power  to  add  to  nature,  never 
can  be  any  thing  more  than  forms  which  na- 
ture herself  assiunes.  Whether  the  province 
be  that  of  matter  or  of  mind, — in  the  exer- 
cises of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  in  the 
philosophic  criticism  which  estimates  the  de- 
grees of  excellence  displayed  in  these  de- 
lightful combats  of  intellectual  glory,— as  in 
the  works  of  a  very  different  kind,  which  the 
mechanic  ingenuity  and  labour  of  man  de- 
vise and  execute,  what  appears  most  artifici- 
al is  nothing  more  than  a  skilfid  application 
of  the  simple  laws  of  natiu^e  ;  of  laws  which 
we  may  ap])ly,  indeed,  to  our  various  purpos- 
es ;  and  which  some  may  know  how  to  ap- 
ply more  successfully  than  others,  but  which 
are  continually  operating  on  matter  and  mind, 
independently  of  the  applications  which  our 
skill  may  make  of  them. 

In  examining  how  much  the  suggesting 
principle  is  influenced  by  similarity,  we  con- 
sidered first,  that  most  direct  and  obvious  re- 
semblance which  objects  bear  to  each  other 
in  their  sensible  qualities.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  fainter  indirect  resem- 
blance, which  constitutes  what  is  termed  an- 
alogy, and  we  foimd,  that  it  is  to  this  spe- 
cies of  shadowy  hkeness  that  philosophy 
owes  its  accessions  of  power,  and  poetry  its 
most  attractive  charms ;  since  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  philosopher  it  suggests,  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  single  desired  effect,  all 
the  variety  of  analogous  means  which  may 
separately  lead  to  the  production  of  it,  and 
to  the  fancy  of  the  poet  ail  that  variety  of 
kindred  imagery  and  emotions,  with  which, 
by  a  sort  of  double  transformation,  he  gives 
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life  to  inanimate  objects,  and  form  and  co- 
lour, and  substance,  to  every  feebng  of  the 
soul. 

There  is  another  set  of  resemblances, 
not  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  in  the 
mere  arbitrary  signs  which  express  them, 
that  have  a  powerful,  though  less  obvious 
influence  on  suggestion,  and  often  guide  the 
trains  of  our  thought  without  appearing  to 
guide  them. 

It  is,  when  we  consider,  indeed,  what  lan- 
guage tridy  is,  not  more  wonderful  that 
words  as  sounds,  Mithout  regard  to  the  sen- 
sible objects  or  abstract  meanings  denoted 
by  them,  should  awaken  in  the  mind  the  con- 
ception of  similar  sounds,  than  that  one  form 
or  colour  should  be  suggested  by  a  similar 
form  or  colour ;  and,  so  arbitrary  is  language, 
that  these  mere  verbal  similarities  do  not,  ne- 
cessarily, involve  similarities  of  meaning.  On 
the  contrarj',  the  words  Mhich  express  differ-' 
ent  objects  may  have  the  most  exact  resem- 
blance, thougb  there  may  not  be  the  slight- 
est direct  resemblance,  nor  even  the  faintest 
analogy,  in  the  objects,  which  the  words  de- 
note. The  new  word,  however,  which  some 
former  word  may  have  suggested,  by  its 
mere  similarity  in  sound,  is  itself  significant 
of  some  pecvdiar  meaning.  It,  too,  is  a  sym- 
bol, and  as  a  sjTiibol  cannot  be  thus  suggest- 
ed, without  exciting  imiformly,  or  almost  uni- 
formly, and  immediately,  the  conception  of 
the  thing  signified ;  and  hence,  fi'om  the  ac- 
cidental agreement  of  their  mere  verbal  signs, 
conceptions  arise  which  otherwise  wouid  not 
have  arisen,  and,  consequently,  trains  of  re- 
flection altogether  different.  Our  thoughts, 
which  usually  govern  om'  language,  are  them- 
selves also  in  a  great  measure  governed  in 
this  way,  by  that  very  languiige  over  which 
they  seem  to  exercise  unlimited  command ; 
so  true,  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  the  ob- 
sen^ation  of  Lord  Bacon,  "  Credunt  homi- 
nes rationem  suam  verbis  imperare,  sed  fit 
etiam  ut  verba  vim  suam  super  rationem  re- 
torqueant."* 

I  do  not  speak  at  jirescnt,  however,  of  tljc 
important  influence  which  liacon  had  ]>arti- 
cularly  in  new  in  these  words, — the  influence 
of  language,  as  the  direct  medium  of  thought, 
perpetuating,  by  habitual  use,  the  prejudices 
involved  in  the  original  meaning  of  certain 
words,  or  by  accidental  association,  convey- 
ing peculiar  differences  of  meaning,  to  the 
minds  of  different  individuals,  and  thus 
strengthening  and  fixing  in  each  many  separ- 
ate prejudices,  in  addition  to  the  general  pre- 
judices of  mankind.  This  j)crmanent  influ- 
ence of  language,  as  tinging  with  its  peculiar 
colours  the  thought  of  which  it  is  the  mcdi- 
imi,  though  we  may  not  feel  it  in  the  particular 
ca.ses  in  which  it  modifies  our  own  judgments, 
we  know,  at  lea.st,  to  be  ver>-  powerful ;  bc- 
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cause  we  are  sufficiently  quick-sighted  to  dis« 
cover  its  influence  on  the  mindsof  those  who 
are  opposed  to  us  in  opinion  ;  every  one,  in 
the  intercourse  of  society,  thus  serving  as  a 
mirror,  to  show,  to  every  one  besides,  the 
principles  of  fallacy  in  his  own  mental  consti- 
tution, which  are  truly  in  himself,  though  he 
cannot  perceive  them  but  as  they  are  reflect- 
ed from  others. 

We  have,  however,  too  many  mirrors  of 
this  kind  around  us,  not  to  have  some  slight 
fear  at  least,  that  the  j)rejudices  of  language, 
as  the  direct  medium  of  thought,  may  be  ex- 
ercising their  universal  dominion,  even  on 
ourselves,  the  kast  fallible  of  the  multitude  ; 
but  we  pay  little  attention  in  general,  ancl 
even  philosophers  have  scarcely  attended  to 
that  indirect,  though  not  less  real,  influence 
of  language,  to  which  I  at  present  allude, — 
the  influence  which  it  indirectly  acquires,  as 
a  series  of  sounds,  suggesting  each  other  in 
succession,  by  their  o^^^l  similarities,  indepen- 
dently of  any  relations  that  may  subsist  in 
the  objects  which  they  denote,  and  indepen- 
dently, too,  of  those  general  habits,  or  acci- 
dental and  limited  associations,  of  which  Ba- 
con speaks.  Similar  sounds  suggest,  by  their 
mere  similarity,  similar  sounds ;  and  the 
words  thus  suggested,  awaken  the  concep- 
tions which  they  are  accustomed  to  repre- 
sent,— and,  consequently,  the  whole  train  of 
thoughts  and  images  associated  with  these 
conceptions,  which  would  not  have  arisen 
but  for  the  accidental  resemblance  of  one 
symbol  to  another.  That  such  verbal  sug- 
gestions should  frequently  occur,  mc  might 
presume,  a /)non,  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
general  |)rniciples  of  association.  But  the 
influence  which  this  s}Tnbolic  resemblance 
has  on  our  looser  train  of  silent  thought,  is, 
perhaps,  far  greater  than  we  conceive  it  to 
he.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  obvious  rea- 
son, that  it  should  appear  to  us  less  than  it 
tnily  is. 

When  a  word  is  once  suggested  by  its 
syllabic  resemblance,  and,  consequently,  the 
iiiuige  which  that  new  word  denotes,  the 
mind  is  so  quick  to  j)erccive  a  relation  of 
some  sort  among  almost  all  the  objects  which 
can  be  presented  to  it,  that  it  readily  dis- 
covers some  relation  between  the  new  image 
and  those  which  preceded  it ;  and  though  it 
was  truly  the  resemblance  of  mere  sound 
which  suggested  it,  independently  of  the  re- 
lation, which  may  be  discovered  after  it  is 
suggested,  the  feeling  of  this  relation  seems 
of  itself,  when  we  look  back,  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  suggestion.  We  think  of  this, 
therefore,  as  the  cause,  since  it  can  be  made 
to  harmonize,  in  some  measure,  with  our 
thought  itself,  and  disregard  that  mere  ver- 
lial  influence,  in  which,  and  in  which  alone, 
the  suggestion  had  its  origin.  it  is  only 
where  the  direct  verbal  suggestion  is  rendered 
more  ajjparent,  by  the  strange  incongruity  of 
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the  images,  which  the  similar  sounds  chance 
to  denote,  as  in  the  case  of  puns,  that  \ve  rea- 
dily ascribe  the  suggestion  to  the  word,  and 
not  to  the  thought  itself.  Even  in  the  case 
of  jiuns,  it  is  only  to  the  few,  in  which  the 
contrast  of  meaning  is  very  striking,  that  we 
pay  any  attention.  How  many  words  of  simi- 
lar sound  arise  in  the  mind  by  this  species 
of  suggestion,  which  are  never  uttered  as 
puns,  but  pass  silently  away,  because  they 
are  felt  to  be  without  that  happy  ambigui- 
t}',  or  opposition  of  meaning,  %\hich  alone 
could  reconcile  the  hearers  to  this  petty  spe- 
cies of  wit. 

Next  to  this  petty  species  of  wit,  as  a 
proof  of  the  influence  of  mere  verbal  similari- 
ties of  sound  in  suggestion,  may  be  mention- 
ed the  connecting  influence  of  rhyme.  That, 
in  rhjTne,  sound  suggests  sound,  and  conse- 
<)uently  operates  indirectly  on  the  ti'ain  of 
thought  by  this  mere  symbolic  resemblance, 
there  can  be  no  question,  since  rh^-me  itself 
IS  but  the  recurrence  of  such  similar  soimds 
at  regular  or  irregidar  inten'als  ;  and  to  these 
recurring  sounds,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
strain  of  thought  must  be  in  a  considerable 
degree  subsersient,  however  independent  of 
it  it  may  seem.  I  need  not  quote  to  you  the 
simile  of  Butler,  so  often  quoted  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  compares  rh\Tne,  in  its  in- 
fluence on  verse,  to  the  rudder,  which,  though 
in  the  rear  of  the  vessel,  and  apparently  fol- 
lowing its  direction,  directs  the  track  which 
me  vessel  itself  is  to  pursue  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reahty  of  the  influence 
exercised  on  the  whole  verse,  by  these 
final  words, — the  monotonous  syllables, — 
of  which  the  oflice  has  been  said  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  very  humble  one  of 
standing, 

"  like  watchmen  at  the  close, 
To  keep  the  verse  from  being  prose." 

On  first  consideration  it  might  seem,  that, 
in  the  use  of  rhyme,  the  necessity  underwhich 
the  poet  is  placed  of  accommodating  his 
strain  of  thought  to  resemblances  of  somid 
that  have  themselves  no  pecuhar  relation  to 
one  thought  more  than  to  another,  and  the 
frequent  sacrifices  which  may  therefore  be 
required  of  him,  must  be  unfavourable  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  verse,  whatever  accession 
of  pleasure  it  may  or  may  not  be  supposed  to 
give  to  the  melody.  That  it  must  occasion- 
ally render  some  sacrifices  unavoidable,  and 
thus  sometimes  deprive  the  reader  of  expres- 
sions more  powerful  in  themselves  than  the 
tamer  phrases,  which  alone  admit  of  being 
accommodated  to  some  obstinate  and  intract- 
able rhyme,  is  indeed  true.  Yet  the  influ- 
ence of  this  constraint  is,  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  far  from  unfavourable  to  the  senti- 
ment, gi'ving  more  than  it  takes  away.  For 
liow  many  of  the  most  beautiful  thoughts 
and  images  of  poetry  are  we  indebted  to  these 


final  soujids,  which  suggest  each  other  by 
their  accidental  resemblances  ;  and  which, 
merely  by  obhging  the  poet  to  pause  till  he 
can  accommodate  the  verse,with  perfect  pro- 
priety of  sentiment  and  measure,  to  the  imper- 
ious necessity  of  the  rhyme,  bring  before  him 
(iuringthis  inten'al  a  greater  variety  of  images, 
from  which  to  make  his  selection,  than  would 
have  occurred  to  his  rapid  invention  and  too 
easy  acquiescence,  if  he  had  not  been  under  the 
same  unavoidable  restraint.  In  this  respect, 
the  shackles  of  rhj-me  have  often  been  com- 
pared to  the  fetters  of  the  actor ;  which,  in- 
stead of  truly  embarrassing  his  movements, 
and  giving  him  less  pomp  and  consequence 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  gaze  on  him,  only 
make  him  toss  his  arms  with  more  impetuous 
action,  and  tread  the  stage  with  greater  ma- 
jesty. 

An  influence  on  the  successions  of  our 
thought, — similar  to  that  of  the  concluding 
syllables  of  verse, — is  exercised  by  the  ini- 
tial sounds  of  words  in  alliteration.  How 
readily  suggestions  of  this  kind  occur,  so  as 
to  m.odify  indirectly  the  train  of  images  and 
feelings  in  the  mind,  and  what  pleasure  they 
afford  when  they  seem  to  have  arisen  with- 
out effort,  is  mai-ked  by  the  tendencj-  to  allit- 
eration which  is  so  prevalent,  not  in  the  poe  - 
try  merely,  but  still  more  in  the  traditionary 
proverbs  of  every  comitry.  In  like  manner, 
when  names  are  to  be  coupled  in  the  fictions 
of  romance,  and  when  many  names  seem 
equal  in  every  other  respect,  this  alliterative 
resemblance  is  very  frequently,  to  use  Leib- 
nitz's phrase,  the  sufficient  reason  Mhich  di- 
rects the  author's  choice.  In  the  works  of 
a  single  novelist,  for  example,  how  much  more 
readily  do  the  names  Roderick  Random,  Per- 
egrine Pickle,  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom, 
seem  to  join  together,  than  if  the  same 
names  had  been  differently  an-anged,  in 
any  transposition  which  we  could  make  of 
them. 

It  is  in  verse,  however,  and  particularly  in 
the  hghter  species  of  verse,  that  the  charm 
of  alliteration  is  most  powerfully  felt,  I 
scarcely  need  repeat  to  you  any  examples, 
to  prove  what  you  must  often  have  experi- 
enced : — 

"  But  thousands  die,  without  or  this  or  that; 
Die,  and  endow  a  college,  or  a  cat."* 

"  Fill  but  his  purse,  our  poet's  work  is  done  ; 
Abke  to  him,  by  pathos  or  by  pun."t 

"  Or  her  whose  life  the  church  and  scandal  share  j 
For  ever  in  a  passion,  or  a  prayer."± 

-"  Many  a  German  Prince  is  worse, 


Who,  proud  of  pedigree,  is  poor  of  purse."|| 

Li  these  lines  of  Pope,  it  is  impossible  not  to 


•  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  III.  v.  95,  96, 
t   Imitations  of  Horace,  Book  II.  Ep.  I.  v,  '.91,295. 
— "  Their  purse,"  and  "  them." — Ctrig. 

t  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  II.  v.  105,  106. 

I!  Imitations  of  Horaee,  Kp.  VI.  v.  83.  84. 
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fi'i'l  the  force  of  the  alliteration,  and  the  ad- 
ditional prominence  and  shiirpness  which  it 
seems  to  f^ive  to  every  point  of  the  thoii^'ht 
and  exi)ression. 

It  may  be  roniiirked,  however,  that  thoiifjli 
the  alliteration  itself  consists  only  in  the  si- 
milarity of  sounds, — which  must,  of  coiu"se, 
be  the  same,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the 
particidiir  words,  it  is  by  no  means  inditfer- 
ent  as  to  the  effect  i)roduced,  on  what  words 
of  the  sentence  the  alliteration  is  made  to  fall. 
Unless  where  it  is  intended  for  producinu;-  or 
augmenting  imitative  harmony  by  its  re- 
doubled sounds, — which  may  be  considered 
as  forming  a  class  aj)art, — it  is  never  so 
powerful,  as  when  it  falls  on  words,  which, 
together  with  the  similarity  of  sound,  have 
either  a  great  similarity  or  a  great  discrepance 
of  meaning,  harmonizing,  as  it  were,  with  those 
otJicr  principles  of  resemblance  or  contrast,^ 
which,  of  themselves,  might  have  been  sufli- 
cieiit  to  produce  the  particuliir  suggestion. 
ThiLs,  in  the  very  alliterative  line  in  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  which  describes  the  fiuruiture  of 
Belinda's  toilet, — 

••  PiifFi,  powders,  patches,  Bib'es,  billets-doux  ;#'' — 

the  alliteration  in  the  former  hiJf  of  the  verse 
is  of  words  which  express  things  similar, — 
that  in  the  latter  part,  of  words  which  ex- 
press things  discrepant.  The  contrast  pro- 
duced by  the  ideas  of  Bibles  and  billets-doux, 
gives  more  pleasure,  by  the  agreement  which 
the  alliteration  points  out  of  things  that  iu-e 
m  other  respects  so  opposite.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  passion  and  the  prayer,  the 
college  and  the  cat,  and  in  most  of  those 
happy  alliterations  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  satirical  or  playful  verses  of  this  power- 
ful master  of  all  the  art  of  verse.  The  alli- 
teration of  words  that  express  opposite  ideas 
is,  in  tmth,  a  species  of  wit, — as  far  iis  the 
pleasure  of  wit  consists  in  the  sudden  dis- 
covery of  unexpected  resemblances, — and  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  the  nature  of  a  pun  ; 
combined,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  i)lca- 
siu'e  which  the  ludicrous  antithesis  of  the  ob- 
jects themselves  would  have  produced  even 
without  alliteration.  To  the  other  half  of 
the  line, — "  Puffs,  powders,  patches," — the 
same  remark  does  not  aj)ply.  Yet  the  plea- 
sure, in  this  instance,  is  not  produced  mere- 
ly by  the  occurrence  of  similar  soniuls.  It 
arises  also,  in  part,  from  the  discovery  of  a 
new  and  different  resemblance,  in  things  of 
which  all  the  similiuities  were  before  supposed 
to  be  known.  In  this,  too,  the  I'ffcct  of  the 
alliteration  is  very  nearly  similar  to  that  of  a 
pun  ;  and  it  is,  in  truth,  a  pun  of  letters,  as 
puns,  conversely,  may  be  8ai<i  to  imply  an  al- 
literation of  whole  words.  In  both  cases, 
whether  the  resemblance  be  in  the  whole 


•  Cant<i  I.  T.  Ij8. 


word,  as  in  the  pun,  or  only  in  a  part  of  the 
word,  as  in  alliteration,  the  suggestion  may 
be  considered  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  in- 
fluence which  is  exercised  over  our  trains  of 
thought  by  the  mere  accident  of  the  agree- 
ment of  arbitrary  somids. 

In  treating  of  the  pleasure  which  we  re- 
ceive from  comparisons  in  poetry,  I  remark- 
ed, how  endently  we  still  have  in  view  the 
soiu-ce  of  such  comparisons,  in  the  spontan- 
eous suggestion  of  similar  objects  by  similar 
objects;  and  how  much,  therefore,  ourplea- 
sme  is  lessened,  when  the  simile,  though  per- 
haps sufliciently  exact  in  that  analogy  which 
it  is  intended  to  express,  appesu-s  of  a  kind, 
which,  in  the  circumstances  described,  could 
not  be  supposed  naturally  to  have  arisen  to 
the  conception  of  the  individual  who  uses  it. 
It  is  the  same  with  that  resemblance  of  mere 
syllabic  sound  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. It  must  appear  to  have  its  source  in 
spontaneous  suggestion,  or  it  ceases  to  give 
pleasure.  On  this  account  chiefly  it  is,  that 
alliteration,  which  delights  us  when  sparing- 
ly used,  becomes  offensive  when  frequently 
repeated  in  any  short  series  of  lines  ;  not  be- 
cause any  one  of  the  redui)lications  of  sound 
would  itself  be  less  pleasing  if  it  had  not 
been  preceded  by  others,  than  those  others 
which  preceded  it,  but  because  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  it  shows  too  plainly,  that  the 
alliteration  has  been  studiously  sought.  The 
suggesting  principle,  as  I  have  already  re 
miirked,  is  not  confined  to  one  set  of  objects, 
or  to  a  few  ;  and,  though  similarity  of  mere 
initial  sound  be  one  of  the  relations  accord- 
ing to  which  suggestion  may  take  place,  it 
is  far  from  being  the  most  powerful  or  con- 
stant one.  A  few  syllabic  or  literal  resem- 
blances are,  therefore,  what  may  be  expected 
very  naturally  to  occur,  ])articularly  in  those 
lighter  trains  of  thought  in  which  there  is  no 
strong  emotion  to  modify  the  suggestion,  in 
permanent  relation  to  one  prevailing  senti- 
ment. But  a  series  of  alliterative  jihnises  is 
inconsistent  with  the  natural  variety  of  the  sug- 
gesting principle.  It  implies  a  labour  of  search 
and  selection,  and  a  labour  which  it  is  not 
l>leasing  to  contemplate,  because  it  is  em- 
l)loyed  on  an  object  too  trifling  to  give  it  in- 
terest. 

In  the  early  ages  of  verse,  indeed,  when 
the  skill  that  is  admired  must  be  a  species  of 
skill  that  requires  no  great  refinement  to  dis- 
cover it,  this  very  appearance  of  labour  is  it- 
self a  charm.  A  never-ceasing  alliteration, 
as  it  i)resents  a  difficulty  of  which  all  can 
readily  judge,  is,  in  this  period  of  rude  dis- 
cernment, an  obvious  mode  of  forcing  admir- 
ation ; — very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
feats  of  a  ro])e-dancer  or  a  tiunbler  never  fail 
to  give  greater  ])lcasure  to  a  child,  and  to  the 
vulgiu-,  who  in  their  tastes  are  always  child- 
ren, than  the  most  graceful  attitudes  of  the 
dancer  in  all  his  harmony  of  movement,— 
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who  doe^,  perhaps,  what  no  one  else  is  ca- 
pable of  doing,  but  who  seems  to  do  it  in  a 
way  which  every  one  may  tn-  to  imitate,  and 
who  is  tndy  most  inimitable  when  he 
seems  to  show  how  very  easy  it  is  to  exe- 
cute all  the  wonders  which  he  performs. 
Accordingly  we  find,  in  the  historj^  of  our 
own  poetrj',  and  in  the  poetry  of  many  semi- 
barbarous  nations,  that  frequent  alliteration 
has  been  held  to  be  a  requisite  of  verse  as  in- 
dispensable as  the  metrical  pauses  on  which 
its  melody  depends.  With  the  refinement 
of  taste,  however,  this  passion  for  coarse  dif- 
ficulty subsides  ;  and  we  begin  at  last  to  re- 
quire, not  merely  that  difficulty  should  be 
overcome,  but  that  the  labour  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty  should  be  hid  from  us,  with  a 
care  at  least  equal  to  that  which  was  used  in 
overcoming  it. 

All  that  is  truly  manellous  in  art  is  thus 
augmented,  indeed,  rather  than  lessened. 
But  it  is  no  longer  art  that  must  present  it- 
self :  it  is  nature  only  ; — "  artis  est  celare 
artem  ;" — and  that  natiu-e  to  which  we  look 
in  all  the  finer  intellectual  arts,  as  to  the  ge- 
nius which  animates  them,  is  the  knowledge 
and  observance  of  the  principle  which  we  are 
considering, — the  accordance  which  we  feel 
of  every  sentiment,  and  image,  and  expres- 
sion, with  those  laws  of  spontaneous  sugges- 
tion in  the  mind,  which  seem  as  if,  in  the 
circumstances  represented,  they  might  al- 
most, without  the  assistance  of  any  art, 
have  produced  of  themselves  whatever  we 
admire. 

We  know  too  well  the  order  of  this  spon- 
taneous suggestion,  not  to  feel,  when  this  al- 
literation is  very  frequently  repeated,  the 
want  of  the  natural  flow  of  thought,  and 
consequently,  the  labour  which  must  have 
been  used  in  the  search  of  sounds  that  were 
to  be  forced  reluctantly  together.  There  is 
no  longer  any  pleasiure  felt,  therefore  ;  or,  if 
any  pleasure  be  felt,  it  is  of  a  kind  totally 
different  from  that  which  gives  an  additional 
charm  to  the  easy  flow  of  verse  when  the  al- 
literation is  sparingly  used.  There  is  a 
poem  of  some  hundred  hnes,  in  regular  hex- 
ameter verse, — the  Pugna  Porcorum,  per 
Publium  Porcium,  Poetam, — in  which  there 
is  not  a  single  word  introduced  that  does  not 
begin  with  the  letter  P.  But  what  is  the 
pleasm-e  which  the  foolish  ingenuit)'  of  such 
a  poem  affords  ?  and  who  is  there  who  could 
have  patience  sufficient  to  read  the  whole  of 
it  aloud,  or  even  to  read  the  whole  of  it  in- 
wardly ?  As  a  specimen,  I  may  quote  to  you 
a  few  lines, — ^\vhich  are,  perhaps,  as  many  as 
you  can  bear  M'ith  patience, — containing  a 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  Proconsul  Por- 
corum, in  which  he  endeavours  to  win  over 
the  younger  Pigs  to  peace  : — 

"  Propterea  properans  Proconsul,  popliteprono, 
Praecipittm  Plebem,  pro  patrum  pace  poposcit. 
Persia  paulisper,  pubes  preciosa  !  precamur. 


Ptnsa  profectum  parvum  pugnse  pcragendip. 
Plures  plorabant,  postquam  piaxelsa  premetur 
i'raelatura  patrum,  porcelii  pt-rcutientur 
Passim,  posteaquara  piiigues  porei  periere. 
Propterea  petimus,  praesentem  ponite  pugnam. 
Per  pia  Porcorum  petimus  penetralia,"  &c» 

This,  it  is  evident,  is  the  verj'  vaulting, 
and  timibling,  and  rope-dancing  of  poetry  ; 
and  any  coarse  pleasiu-e  which  we  may  re- 
ceive from  it,  when  we  hear  or  read  a  part 
of  it  for  the  first  time,  is  not  the  pleasure  of 
verse,  but  a  pleasm-e  which  the  wise,  indeed, 
may  feel,  but  which  is  very  much  akin  to  the 
mere  clownish  wonderment  that  fixes  the 
whole  ^nllage  in  the  rural  fair  aroimd  the 
stage  of  some  itinerant  tumbler  or  fire-eater. 
The  Pugna  Porcorum  is  not  the  only  long 
piece  of  perfect  alUteration.  A  similar  poem 
was  addressed  to  Charles  the  Bald,  of  which 
ever}'  word,  in  compliment  to  the  monarch, 
began  with  his  owTi  initial  letter  C.  So  va- 
rious, in  all  ages,  have  been  these  difficiles 
nugas,  this  labor  ineptiarum,  as  Martial  calls 
them,  that  poems  have  been  ^\Titten,  deriv- 
ing their  principal,  or  probably  their  only  re- 
commendation, from  a  quality  the  very  op- 
posite to  that  which  conferred  so  unen\Hable 
an  immortality  on  the  busy  idleness  of  the 
Pugna  Porcorum.  The  labour  of  the  poems, 
to  which  I  now  allude,  was  not  to  repeat, 
but  to  exclude  altogether  a  particular  letter, 
on  which  account  their  authors  were  termed 
Leipogrammatists.  Thus,  we  hear  of  a  Greek 
Iliad,  fi-om  the  first  book  of  which  the  letter 
Alpha  was  excluded ;  from  the  second  the 
letter  B,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  books 
of  the  Iliad  and  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The 
same  species  of  laborious  trifling,  by  the  re- 
port of  the  traveller  Chardin,  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  Persia.  One  of  the  poets  of 
that  coimtry  had  the  honom-  of  reading  to 
his  sovereign  a  poem,  in  which  no  admission 
had  been  allowed  to  the  letter  A.  The 
king,  who  was  tired  of  listening,  and  whose 
weariness  had  probably  too  good  a  cause, 
returned  the  poet  thanks,  and  expressed  his 
verj'  great  approbation  of  his  omission  of  the 
letter  A ;  but  added,  that  in  his  opinion,  the 
poem  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  still, 
if  he  had  only  taken  the  trouble  to  omit,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  other  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

In  all  these  cases  of  studious  alliteration, 
positive  or  negative,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  natm^l  coiu^e  of  the  suggesting  princi- 
ple must  have  been  checked,  and  checked 
almost  incessantly;  and  the  constraint  and 
irksomeness  which  this  constant  effort  in- 
volves, are  thus  every  moment  forced  upon 
us,  till  we  feel  more  sympathy  with  the  wea- 
riness of  the  artist,  than  admiration  of  the 
power  with  which  he  has  been  able  to  strug- 
gle through  his  painful  task.     We  love,  in- 
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deed,  in  works  of  peiiius,  stniins  of  exalted 
sentiment,  and  surccssions  of  bright  and 
glowing  imager)',  which  are  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary suggestions  of  our  own  mind;  bin, 
even  in  the  very  majesty  of  all  that  is  sub- 
lime, or  in  that  transcendent  and  overwhelm- 
ing tenderness  which  is  itself  but  a  softer 
species  of  sublimity,  while  we  yield  with 
more  than  admiration  to  the  grandeur  or  the 
pathos,  we  still  love  them  to  harmonize  with 
the  universal  principles  on  which  the  spon- 
taneous suggestions  of  our  own  humbler 
thoughts  depend,  ^^^^en  they  do  so  har- 
monize, we  feel  what  we  read  or  bear,  almost 
as  if  it  had  arisen  in  our  mind,  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  spontaneous  suggestion,  ^vhich  we 
know  that  we  partake,  in  its  general  tenden- 
cies, with  the  very  genius  which  we  revere  ; 
and  this  identity  which  we  love  to  feel,  with 
every  thing  that  interests  us,  as  it  consti- 
tutes, in  a  great  measure,  the  charm  of  our 
moral  sympathy,  has  also,  I  conceive,  no 
small  iniluence  on  the  kindred  emotions  of 
taste,  constituting  a  great  portion  of  the 
pleasure  which  we  derive  from  the  contem- 
plation of  works  of  art.  The  genius  which 
commands  our  applause  is  still  the  genius  of 
man  ;  of  a  being  who  perceives,  remembei's, 
reasons,  and  exercises  every  function  of 
which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves.  "  Ho- 
mines sumtis;  humani  nihil  alienum."  We 
feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  our  admiration 
only  that  connects  us  with  the  works  which 
we  admire,  but  the  very  faculties  which  have 
produced  those  admirable  results.  We  see 
our  common  nature  reflected,  and  reflected 
with  a  beauty  of  which  we  were  not  sensi- 
])le  before  ;  and  while  thought  succeeds 
thought,  and  image  rises  upon  image,  accord- 
ing to  laws  of  succession  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  recognise  in  the  trains 
of  our  owTi  fancy,  these  thoughts  and  images 
are,  as  it  were,  for  the  moment  ours ;  and 
we  have  only  the  delightful  impression  that 
we  are  of  a  race  of  nobler  beings  than  we 
conceived.  This  delightful  identification, 
however,  lasts  only  as  long  as  the  thoughts 
and  inniges,  that  are  presented  to  us,  arise 
in  the  order  in  which  natiu-c  might  have 
spontaneously  presented  them  to  our  own 
mind.  When  there  is  any  ob\'ious  and  ma- 
nifest violation  of  the  natural  course  of  sug- 
gestion, an  there  must  be  wh?n  the  laboiu"  of 
the  composition  is  brought  before  us,  this  il- 
lusion of  identity  is  dissolved.  It  is  no 
longer  our  common  nature  which  we  feel ; 
but  the  toil  and  constraint  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  individual,  and  which  separate 
him,  for  the  time,  from  our  sympathy.  The 
work  of  labour  seems  instantly  something 
insulated  and  dcta/.-hcd,  which  we  cannot 
identify  with  oiu-  own  spontaneous  thought; 
and  we  feel  for  it  that  coldness  which, 
by   the    very    constitution    of    our    nature, 


it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feci,  with 
respect  to  every  thing  which  is  absolutely  fo- 
reign. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  influence  of 
the  various  species  of  resemblance,  in  the 
objects  themselves,  in  the  analogy  of  some 
of  their  qualities,  and  in  the  arbitrary  sym- 
bols which  denote  them,  I  proceed  to  consi- 
der the  force  of  contrast  iis  a  suggestmg 
l)rinciple.  I  consider  it  at  present  as  form- 
ing a  class  apart,  for  the  same  reason  which 
has  led  me,  in  these  illustrations  of  the  ge- 
neral principle,  to  class  separately  the  sug- 
gestions of  resemblance,  though  I  conceive 
that  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  number  of 
them,  on  a  more  subtile  analysis,  might  be 
reduced  to  the  more  comprehensive  influence 
of  former  proximity. 

Of  this  influence,  whether  direct  or  in- 
'direct,  in  contrast,  the  memorj'  of  every  one 
must  present  him  with  inimmerable  instances. 
The  palace  and  the  cottage,  the  cradle  and 
the  grave,  the  extremes  of  indigence  and  of 
luxurious  splendoiu-,  are  not  connected  in 
artificial  antitheses  only,  but  aj'ise,  in  ready 
succession,  to  the  observer  of  either.  Of 
all  moral  reflections,  none  are  so  universal 
as  those  which  are  founded  on  the  instabi- 
lity of  mortal  distinctions,  the  sudden  re- 
verses of  fortune,  the  frailty  of  beauty,  the 
precariousness  of  life  itself,  all  Mhich  reflec- 
tions are  manifestly  the  result  of  that  species 
of  suggestion  which  we  are  considering, — for 
the  very  notion  of  instability  implies  the 
previous  conception  of  that  state  of  decay 
which  is  opposite  to  the  flourishing  state  ob- 
scn-ed  by  us.  If  we  see  the  imjjerial  victor 
moving  along,  in  all  the  splendour  of  ma- 
jesty and  conquest,  we  must  have  thought 
of  sudden  disaster,  before  we  can  moralize 
on  the  briefness  of  earthly  triumph.  If  wt 
see  beauty,  and  youth,  and  joy,  and  health 
on  the  cheek,  we  must  have  thought  of  age, 
or  sickness,  or  misfortune,  before  we  can 
look  on  it  with  sorrowful  tenderness.  This 
transition  in  our  trains  of  thought,  from  one 
extreme  to  its  opposite,  is  ])erhai)s  a  hap[)y 
contrivance  of  nature  for  tempering  excess 
of  emotion,  by  interrui)ting  the  too  long 
continuance  of  trains  of  any  kind.  It  must 
occasionally  produce  some  little  tendency  to 
salutary  reflection,  even  in  "  the  gay  licen- 
tious proud,"  who  are  fated  by  their  situa- 
tion to  "  dance  along  "  tlu-ough  life,  though 
it  is  certainly  not  on  them,  but  on  those  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded,  that  its  benefi- 
cial influence  most  fully  operates.  This 
natiu-al  tendency  is,  in  truth,  what  the 
lyre  of  Timotheus  is  represented  to  have 
been  in  Dryden's  Ode,  when,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  subject,  he  checked  the  too  tri- 
umphant exultation  of  the  conqueror  of  Dar 
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"  With  ilowiicast  looks,  the  joyless  victor  Mt, 
Ri-volving  in  hisalter'cl  siml 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below ; 
And,  now  aud  then,  a  sigh  he  stole ; 
And  tears  began  toliovv."* 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  in  like  manner, 
that  the  everlasting  tendency  to  hope,- — that 
only  happiness  of  the  wretched,  which  no 
circumstances  of  adverse  fortime,  not  even 
the  longest  oppression  of  unchanging  misciy 
can  wholly  subdue, — derives  much  of  its 
energy  from  this  principle.  The  mere  force 
of  contrast  must  often  bring  before  the  ima- 
gmation  circumstances  of  happier  fortime, 
and  images  of  past  delight.  These  very 
images,  indeed,  are  sad,  in  some  respects, 
especially  when  they  first  arise  and  coexist, 
as  it  were,  with  the  images  of  misery  which 
produced  them,  so  as  to  present  only  the 
mortifying  feeling  of  the  loss  which  has  been 
suffered ;  but  they  cannot  long  be  present 
to  the  mind,  without  gradually  awakening 
trains  of  their  o%\ti,  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
emotions  with  which  they  were  before  asso- 
ciated,— emotions  which  dispose  the  mind 
more  readily  to  the  belief,  that  the  circum- 
stances which  have  been,  may  yet  again  re- 
cur. It  is,  at  least,  not  unsuitable  to  the 
goodness  of  that  mighty  Being  who  has  ar- 
ranged the  wonderful  faculties  of  man,  in 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  to  be  placed,  that  he  should  thus  have 
formed  us  to  conceive  hope,  where  hope  is 
most  needed,  and  pro\'ided  an  internal  source 
of  comfort,  in  the  very  excess  of  misery  it- 
self. 

Much  of  the  painful  retrospection,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  salutary  influence  of  con- 
science, may  arise,  in  like  manner,  from  the 
force  of  this  suggesting  principle,  which  must 
frequently  recall  the  seciurity  and  hapjiiness 
of  the  past,  by  the  veiy  anguish  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  which,  thus,  though  it  cannot  re- 
store innocence  itself,  may  at  least,  by  the 
images  which  it  awakes,  soften  the  mind  to 
that  repentance  which  is  almost  innocence 
under  another  form. 

There  is  a  passage,  in  the  only  remaining 
oration  of  the  younger  Pliny,  that  expresses 
strongly  the  power  which  the  associating 
principle  of  contrast  holds  over  the  consci- 
ence of  the  guilty.  It  is  in  the  PanegjTic 
of  Trajan,  an  emperor,  of  whom  it  has  been 
said,  that,  to  deser\-e  the  magnificent  eulo- 
gium  pronounced  on  him,  the  only  merit 
wanting  to  him  was  that  of  not  being  a 
hearer  of  it.  The  PanegjTic  is  unquestion- 
ably written  with  much  eloquence,  and  is 
not  the  less  impressive  from  those  circum- 
stances which  give  occasion  to  a  very  just 
remark, — "  that  the  Romans  have  in  it  the 
air  of  slaves,  scarcely  escaped  from  their 
chains ;  who  are  astonished  at  their  owti  H- 


berty,  and  feel  grateful  to  their  master  that 
he  does  not  think  proper  to  crush  them,  but 
deigns  to  count  them  in  the  rank  of  men." 
"  Merenti  gratias  agere  facile  est,"  says  Pliny, 
"  non  enim  periculum  est,  ne  cum  loquiu"  de 
humanitate,  e.^robrari  sibi  superbiam  credat; 
cum  de  frugalitate,  luxuriam ;  cimi  dc  de- 
mentia, cradelitatem ;  cum  de  liboralitate, 
avaritiam  ;  cum  de  benignitatc,  livorem  ; 
cum  de  continentia,  libidinem  ;  ciim  de  la- 
bore,  inertiam ;  cum  de  fortitudine,  timo- 
rem."f  In  this  allusion  to  times  that  had 
scarcely  passed  away,  what  a  striking  pictm'c 
is  presented  to  us,  of  that  despotism  which, 
not  satisfied  with  the  unlimited  power  of  do- 
ing evil,  was  still  greedy  of  the  praise  of 
good  which  it  despised,  and  of  which  it 
dreaded  to  hear  the  very  name,  even  while 
it  listened  to  the  forced  eulogium  !  and  how 
still  more  sad  a  pictm-e  does  it  aiford,  of  that 
ser\'ile  cowardice  which  was  doomed  M-ith 
ready  knee,  but  with  trembling  tongue,  to 
pay  the  perilous  tax  of  adulation, — "  ciun 
dicere  quod  velles,  periculosum ;  quod  nolles, 
miserum  esset ;" — that  reign  of  tciTor,  and 
flattery,  and  confiscation,  and  blood  ;  when, 
to  borrow  the  eloquent  description  which  a 
panegyrist  of  Theodosius  has  given  us  of  a 
similar  period,  with  every  misery  around, 
there  was  still  added  the  dreadful  necessity 
of  appearing  to  rejoice,  the  informer  wander 
ing  to  mark  do'N^'n  countenances,  and  calimi  • 
niate  looks  and  glances  ;  the  plundered  citi- 
zen driven  from  opulence  into  sudden  pover- 
ty, fearfid  of  seeming  sad  because  there  was 
yet  left  to  him  fife ;  and  he  Avhose  brother 
had  been  assassinated  not  daring  to  appear 
in  the  dress  of  motiming,  because  he  had 
still  a  son. 

Alas !  in  such  times  eloquence  could  be 
nothing  more  than  what  it  was  said  to  be 
for  many  ages  of  national  servitude  ;  "  the 
imliappy  art  of  exaggerating  a  few  feeble  vir- 
tues, or  of  disguising  atrocious  crimes. " 
"  Tristis  ilia  facundia;  ancillantis  nccessitas, 
ciim  trucem  dominum  am'as  omncs  plausuum 
publicorum  ventosa  popularitate  cajitantem, 
mendax  adsentatio  titillabat,  cum  gratias  age- 
bant  dolentes, — et  t}Taimum  non  praedicasse 
t}Tannidis  accusatio  vocabatur."|  Yet  it  is 
pleasing  to  think,  that,  in  the  long  detail  of 
praises  which  were  addressed  to  guilty  power, 
that  suggesting  principle  which  we  are  con- 
sidering must  often  have  exerted  its  influ- 
ence, and  in  spite  of  all  the  artifices  of  the 
orator  to  veil,  imder  magnificence  of  language, 
that  hateful  form  of  virtue  which  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  presenting,  must  some- 
times have  forced  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
tjTant  the  feeling  of  what  he  was,  by  the  ir- 
resistible contrast  of  the  pictm'e  of  what  he 
was  not. 
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It  is  thisteiulenryofthp  mind,  to  pa«s  readi- 
ly from  oppositcs  to  0])posites,  wliirh  rendiTS 
iiatiiTdl  the  rhetorical  fipiire  of  antithesis. 
When  skilfully  and  sjiaringiy  used,  it  is  un- 
questionably a  fij:;ure  of  great  power,  from  the 
impression  of  astonishment  whieh  the  rapid 
sueeession  of  contrasted  objects  must  always 
produce.  The  infinity  of  worlds,  and  the 
narrow  spot  of  earth  which  we  call  our  coun- 
try, or  our  home, — the  eternity  of  ages,  and 
the  few  hours  of  life, — the  Almighty  power 
of  God  and  hunuin  nothingness, — it  is  im- 
possible to  think  of  these  in  succession  with- 
out a  feeling  like  that  which  is  produced  by 
the  suhlimest  eloquence.  This  very  facility, 
however,  of  producing  astonishment,  at  lit- 
tle cost  of  real  eloquence,  renders  the  anti- 
thesis the  most  dangerous  and  seductive  of 
all  figures  to  a  young  orator.  It  is  apt  to 
introduce  a  symmetry  of  arrangement,  in 
which  scarcely  an  object  is  brought  for\vard 
that  has  not  to  nm  a  parallel  of  all  its  (|uaii- 
ties  with  the  qualities  of  some  other  object, 
till  even  contnist  itself  becomes  monotonous 
and  uniform  by  the  very  frequency  of  oppo- 
sition. The  thoughts  and  sentences  are  so 
nicely  tallied  as  to  be  like  pieces  of  Dutch 
gardening,  where 

"  Half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other."* 

It  is  not  so  that  nature  operates.  She  gives 
variety  to  the  field  of  our  thought,  in  the 
same  manner  as  she  diversifies  her  own  ro- 
mantic scenerj'.  Now  and  then,  on  the 
banks  of  her  rivers,  rock  answers  to  rock, 
and  foliage  to  foliage ;  but,  when  we  look 
along  the  wide  magnificence  of  her  land- 
scapes, we  discover  that  still,  as  in  that 
"  wilderness  of  sweets,"  which  Milton  de- 
scribes, she  continues  "  to  wanton  as  in  her 
prime,  and  play  at  will— wild  without  rule 
or  art."  It  is  the  same  in  the  field  of  our 
associations.  Sometimes  she  presents  ob- 
jects together,  in  exact  pro])ortion  of  resem- 
blance or  contrast ;  but  more  frequently  she 
groups  them  according  to  other  relations, 
especially  according  to  their  former  acci- 
dental concurrence  in  time  or  place,  and  thus 
communicates,  if  I  may  so  exjiress  it,  to  the 
scenery  of  our  thought,  that  very  variety 
which  she  S])reads  over  external  things. 

In  the  use  of  antithesis,  then,  as  much  as 
in  the  use  of  the  other  rhetorical  forms  of 
thought  iind  expression  before  considered  by 
us,  it  is  in  the  general  nature  of  spontaneous 
suggestion  that  we  have  to  find  the  principle 
which  is  to  direct  us.  Contrast  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  this  suggestion  ;  and  occasional  an- 
tithesis is  therefore  pleasing  ;  but  it  is  only 
one  of  the  occasional  forms  of  suggestion  ; 
and  therefore  frequent  antithesis  is  not 
plea-sing  but  offensive.     Our  taste  requires 
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that  the  series  of  thoughts  and  images  pre. 
sented  to  us  should  be  exquisite  in  kind ; 
but,  even  when  they  are  most  exquisite,  it 
requires  that,  without  any  obtrusive  apjiear- 
ance  of  labour,  they  should  seem  to  have 
risen,  as  it  were,  spontaneously,  and  to. have 
been  only  the  perfection  of  the  natural  order 
of  thought. 

I  shall  proceed,  in  my  next  Lecture,  to  the 
consideration  of  nearness  in  place  or  time  as 
an  associating  principle. 


LECTURE  XXXVH. 

OF  NKARNESS  IN  PLACE  OR  TIME,  AS  MODIFY- 
ING   SUGGESTION SECONDARY     LAWS    OF 

,      SUGGESTION. 

Gentlemen,  the  influence  of  the  direct  re- 
semblances of  objects,  on  the  suggestions 
which  constitute  our  trains  of  thought,  hav- 
ing been  considered  by  us  in  a  former  Lec- 
tm'e,  I  proceeded,  in  my  last  Lectiu^e,  to  ' 
point  out  and  illustrate  the  influence  of  ano- 
ther species  of  resemblance,  which  is  not  in 
the  objects  themselves,  but  in  the  mere  signs 
that  express  them.  As  similar  forms  and 
colours  suggest  similar  forms  and  colours,  so 
do  similar  words  mutually  suggest  each  other ; 
and  the  words  thus  suggested  exciting  the 
corres])onding  conceptions  of  which  they  are 
significant,  a  new  train  of  thought  may  thus 
be  introduced  by  the  mere  arbitrarj-  resem- 
blance of  one  symbolic  sound  to  another. 
This  influence  of  mere  sounds  in  modifying 
suggestion,  though,  from  circumstances  which 
I  pointed  out,  unrc  niaikcd  by  us  in  many 
cases  in  which  its  inllucnce  is,  j)robably,  very 
powerful,  is  too  striking  in  some  cases  not 
to  force  our  attention.  I  availed  myself, 
therefore,  chiefly  of  these  more  striking 
cases,  illustrating  it  particularly  liy  the  ex- 
amples of  puns  and  rhymes,  and  alliteration; 
and  endeavom'ing  at  the  same  time  to  show 
you  how  exactly  the  principles  of  taste,  in 
reference  to  these,  as  pleasing  or  unpleasing, 
have  regard  to  their  accordance  or  obvious 
imaccordance,  with  the  natural  order  of 
spontaneous  suggestion. 

I  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  influence 
of  contrast  on  the  tendencies  of  suggestion, 
illustrating  this  by  various  exami)lcs,  and 
[)ointing  out  to  you,  particularly,  some  mo- 
ral advantages,  of  which  I  coiiccivcil  these 
rapid  transitions  of  thought  to  be  produc- 
tive— advantages  not  more  important  to  our 
virtue  than  to  our  serenity  in  happiness,  and 
to  our  comfort  in  sorrow. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of 
nearness  in  place  or  time — the  next  general 
circumstance  which  I  pointed  out  as  modi- 
fying suggestion. 
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Of  all  the  general  principles  of  connexion 
in  the  trains  of  our  thought,  this  is  evidently 
the  most  frequent  and  extensive  in  its  ope- 
ration ;  even  when  we  confine  oiu"  attention 
to  its  grosser  and  more  obvious  forms,  with- 
out attempting,  by  any  veiy  refined  analysis, 
to  reduce  to  it  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  our 
suggestions.  The  gross  and  obvious  near- 
ness in  place  or  time,  of  which  alone  I  speak 
when  I  use  Mr.  Hume's  phrase  of  conti- 
guity, forms  the  whole  calendar  of  the  great 
multitude  of  mankind,  who  ])ay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  arbitrary  eras  of  chronology,  but 
date  events  by  each  other,  and  speak  of 
what  happened  in  the  time  of  some  persecu- 
tion, or  rebellion,  or  great  war,  or  frost,  or 
famine.  Even  with  those  who  are  more 
accustomed  to  use,  on  great  occasions,  the 
stricter  dates  of  months  and  years,  this  asso- 
ciation of  events,  as  near  to  each  other, 
forms  the  great  bond  for  uniting  in  the  me- 
mory those  multitudes  of  scattered  facts 
which  form  the  whole  history  of  domestic 
life,  and  which  it  would  have  been  impassible 
to  remember  by  their  separate  relation  to 
some  insulated  point  of  time.  It  is  the  same 
with  nearness  in  place.  To  think  of  one 
part  of  a  familiar  landscape  is  to  recall  the 
whole.  The  hiU,  the  grove,  the  church,  the 
river,  the  bridge,  and  all  the  walks  which 
lead  to  them,  rise  before  us  in  immediate 
succession.  On  this  species  of  local  rela- 
tion chiefly  have  been  founded  those  sys- 
tems of  artificial  memory  which  at  differ- 
ent periods  have  been  submitted  to  the  world, 
and  which,  whatever  perfections  or  imper- 
fections they  may  possess  in  other  respects, 
certainly  demonstrate  very  powerfully,  by 
the  facilities  of  remembrance  which  they  af- 
ford, the  influence  that  is  exercised  by  mere 
order  in  place,  on  the  trains  of  our  suggestion. 
From  neighbouring  place  to  place  our  thoughts 
wander  readily,  with  a  sort  of  untaught  geo- 
graphy ;  and,  but  for  this  connecting  prin- 
ciple, not  even  the  labour  of  the  longest  life 
could  have  fixed  in  our  mind  the  simple 
knowledge  of  that  science.  K  the  idea  of 
the  river  Nile  had  been  as  quick  to  arise  on 
our  conception  of  Greenland  as  on  that  of 
Egy])t,  and  the  PjTennees,  instead  of  sug- 
gesting the  conterminous  countries  of  France 
and  Spain,  had  suggested  to  us  equally  at 
random,  China  and  New  Holland,  and  Lap- 
land and  Morocco,  it  is  evident  that,  how- 
ever intently  and  frequently  we  might  have 
traced  on  oiu-  maps  everj'  boundary  of  every 
pro\ince  of  every  nation  on  oiu-  globe,  all 
would  have  been,  in  our  mind,  one  mingled 
chaos  of  cities  and  streams  and  mountains. 
Every  physical  science  would  have  been  in 
like  manner  beyond  our  reach  ;  since  all  are 
founded  on  the  suggestion  of  the  common 
antecedent  events,  together  ■nnth  their  com- 
mon consequents,  in  their  regular  order  of 
proximity.     The  most  powerful  illustration, 


however,  of  the  influence  of  coexistence  or 
proximity  in  associating  ideas,  is  the  com- 
mand acquired  by  the  weak  infant  mind  over 
all  the  complicated  machinery  of  language. 
The  thing  signified  recals  the  sign,  ami  con- 
versely the  sign  the  thing  signified,  because 
both  have  been  repeatedly  at  the  same  mo- 
ment presented  to  the  senses ;  and  though 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  with  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth,  that  a  man  is  as 
many  times  a  man  as  he  has  acquired  dif- 
ferent languages,  we  may  still  say,  with 
great  truth,  that  we  should  scarcely  have  been 
men  at  all  if  we  had  not  possessed  the  power 
of  acquiring  at  least  one  language. 

What  a  striking  picture  of  this  local  con- 
nexion of  feelings  is  presented  by  the  state 
of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  ! 

"  BaiKfitti  saints  disturbing  distant  lands, 

And  unknown  nations  wandering  for  a  home  '."* 

WTiat  was  the  interest  which  then  roused, 
and  led  for  the  first  time  to  one  great  general 
object,  so  many  warring  tribes,  who  had  till 
then  never  thought  of  each  other  but  with 
mutual  animosity,  and  which  brought  for- 
ward the  feudal  slave  with  his  feudal  tyrant, 
not,  as  before,  to  be  his  blind  and  devoted 
instrument  of  vengeance  or  rapacity,  but  to 
share  with  perfect  equality  the  same  common 
passion  with  his  lord  ? 

It  certainly  was  not  the  rescue  of  a  few 
rocks  or  plains  from  the  offspring  of  the  in- 
vaders who  had  subdued  them — it  was  for 
the  delivery  of  that  land,  to  which  local  con- 
ceptions associated  with  it  gave  a  value  that 
could  not  be  measured  with  any  calculations 
of  wealth,  or  people,  or  territory ; — for  that 
land,  which,  trod  by  prophets,  and  conse- 
crated by  the  display  of  the  power  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  great  Being  whom  they 
worshipped  as  the  founder  of  their  faith, 
presented  in  almost  every  step  the  vestige 
of  a  miracle.  The  belief  of  wonders,  which 
were  said  to  be  still  performed  there,  might 
concur  to  raise  the  importance  of  the  holy  se- 
pulchre, and  to  augment  the  general  devotion, 
— if,  indeed,  this  very  belief  itself  was  not,  in 
its  origin,  referable  to  the  same  cause  which 
gave  interest  to  the  scene,  being  only  another 
form  of  that  lively  emotion  which  must  have 
been  felt  by  those  who  visited  it,  and  who 
thought  of  Him  whom  the  sepulclire  had  in- 
closed, and  of  the  miracles  which  he  had 
wrought.  The  sepulchre  itself  was  thus,  as 
it  were,  mingled  with  the  very  image  of  its 
divine  tenant ;  and  it  was  only  a  natural  re- 
sult of  the  influence  of  this  contiguity,  that 
the  wonder-working  power,  which  was  known 
to  have  been  exercised  by  the  one,  should 
have  been  felt  as  in  some  measure  a  part  of 
the  other.  The  very  ardour  of  emotion, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  excited  on  the 
first  visit  to  such  a  spot,  would  aid  this  illu- 
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sion  ;  as  it  woidd  socni  like  a  suddon  in- 
spiration from  tiiat  awfii]  presence  which,  in 
the  liveliness  of  the  conception  excited,  was 
felt  as  if  still  hovering  aronnd  the  i>lacc. 
To  think  of  the  presence  of  that  Being,  how- 
ever, was  to  recognise  the  power  by  which 
miracles  were  actually  performed  ;  and,  with 
such  an  impression,  it  Wiis  scarcely  possible 
to  return  from  the  pilginmage,  without  the 
behef  of  a  sort  of  holiness  derived  from 
it ;  as  if  nothing  could  be  impure  which 
had  come  from  the  ])rcseiice  of  its  God. 

After  this  statement  and  illustration  of  va- 
rious relations,  by  which,  without  the  renew- 
al of  perception,  the  mere  conception  of  one 
object  is  sufficient  to  awaken  the  conception 
of  many  others  that  iu^e  said  to  be  associated 
with  it,  an  inquiry  very  naturally  presents  it- 
self, which  yet  seems  to  have  been  imaccoimt- 
ably  neglected  by  philosophers.  If  there  be 
various  relations,  according  to  which  these 
parts  of  our  trains  of  thought  may  succeed 
each  other, — if  the  sight  of  a  picture,  for  ex- 
ample, can  recal  to  me  the  person  whom  it 
resembles,  the  artist  who  panited  it,  the  friend 
who  presented  it  to  me,  the  room  in  which 
it  formerly  was  hung,  the  series  of  j)()rtraits  of 
which  it  then  formed  a  part,  and  jicrhaps 
many  circumstances  and  events  that  have 
been  accidentally  cormected  with  it, — why 
does  it  suggest  one  of  these  conceptions  ra- 
ther than  the  others  ?  The  variety  of  the  sug- 
gestion is  surely  suflicient  to  show,  that  the 
laws  of  suggestion,  as  a  ])rinci])le  of  the  mind, 
are  not  confined  merely  to  the  relations  of 
the  successive  feelings, — in  which  case  the 
suggestion  would  be  uniform, — but  that, 
though  these  may  be  considered  as  primary 
laws,  there  must  be  some  other  circumstances 
which  moflify  their  peculiar  influence  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  ditlerent  persons,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  denominated  se- 
condary laws  of  suggestion.  To  the  investi- 
gation of  the  secondary  laws,  then,  as  not  less 
important  than  the  primary,  I  next  proceed. 

After  the  remarks  which  I  have  already 
frerpicntly  made  on  this  subject,  I  trust  it  is 
now  unnecessary  f(jr  me  to  re])eat,  that  the 
tiTm  Ifiirs,  ;is  employed  in  the  j)hysics,  whe- 
ther of  matter  or  of  mind,  is  not  used  to  de- 
note any  thing  different  from  the  phenomena 
themselves, — thjit,  in  short,  it  means  nothing 
more  than  certain  circumstances  of  general 
n^ecment  in  any  nmnbcr  of  jihcnomciia. 
M  hen  Mr.  Hume  reduced,  to  the  three  or- 
ders of  resemblance,  contiguity,  and  causa- 
tion, the  relations  on  which  he  believed  as- 
sociation to  depend,  he  considered  himself 
as  stating  only  facts  which  were  before  fa- 
miliar to  every  one,  and  did  state  only  facts 
that  were  perfectly  familiar.  In  like  manner, 
when  I  reduce  under  a  few  heads  those  mo- 
difying circumstances,  which  seem  to  me 
as  secondary  laws,  to  guide,  in  every  particu- 


lar case,  the  momentarj'  direction  of  the  pri- 
marv',  my  object  is  not  to  discover  facts  that 
are  new,  or  little  observed,  but  to  arrange 
facts  that,  separately,  are  well  kno\\Ti. 

The  first  circumstance  which  ])resents  it- 
self, as  modifying  the  influence  of  the  pri 
mary  laws,  in  inducing  one  associate  concep- 
tion rather  than  another,  is  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  original  feelings  from  which 
they  flowed,  continued,  when  they  coexisted, 
or  succeeded  each  other.  Every  one  must 
be  conscious,  that  innumerable  objects  pass 
before  him,  which  are  slightly  obser%ed  at 
the  time,  but  which  form  no  permanent  asso- 
ciations in  the  mind.  The  longer  we  dwell 
on  objects,  the  more  fully  do  we  rely  on  our 
future  remembrance  of  them. 

In  the  second  place,  the  parts  of  a  train 
appear  to  be  more  closely  and  fu'mly  associ- 
ated, as  the  original  feelings  have  been  more 
lively.  We  remember  brilliant  objects,  more 
th;ui  those  which  are  faint  and  obscure.  We 
remember,  for  our  whole  lifetime,  the  occa- 
sions of  great  joy  or  sorrow  ;  we  forget  the 
occasions  of  innumerable  slight  pleasm'es  or 
pains,  which  occur  to  us  every  hour.  That 
strong  feeling  of  interest  and  curiosity,  which 
we  call  attention,  not  only  leads  us  to  dwell 
longer  on  the  consideration  of  certain  objects, 
but  also  gives  more  vivacity  to  the  objects  on 
which  we  dwell, — and  in  both  these  ways 
tend,  as  we  have  seen,  to  fix  them  more 
strongly  in  the  mind. 

In  the  third  i)lace,  the  parts  of  any  train 
are  more  readily  suggested,  in  projiortion 
as  they  have  been  more  frequently  renewed. 
It  is  thus  we  remendier,  after  reading  them 
three  or  four  times  over,  the  verses  which  we 
could  not  rejicat  when  we  had  read  them  only 
once. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  feelings  are  con- 
nected more  strongly,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  more  or  less  recent.  Immediately  after 
reading  any  single  line  of  poetrj',  we  are  iible 
to  repeat  it,  though  we  may  have  paid  no  jiar- 
ticularattentiontoit ; — in  a  verj' few  minutes, 
unless  when  we  have  paid  particidar  atten- 
tion to  it,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  rei)eat  it 
accurately — and  in  a  very  short  time  we  for- 
get it  altogether.  There  is,  indeed,  one  very 
striking  exception  to  this  law,  in  the  case  of 
oldage:  forevents,  which  happened  in  youth, 
are  then  remembered,  when  events  of  the 
year  preceding  are  forgotten.  \  et,  even  in 
the  case  of  extreme  age,  when  the  time  is 
not  extended  so  far  back,  the  general  law  still 
holds ;  and  events,  which  happened  a  few 
hours  before,  are  remembered,  when  there  is 
total  forgetfulness  of  what  happened  a  few 
days  bcf<ire. 

In  the  fifth  place  our  successive  feelings 
are  associated  more  closely,  as  each  has  co- 
existed less  with  other  feelings.  The  song, 
which  we  have  never  heard  but  from  one 
person,  can  scarcely  be  heard  again  by  us. 
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without  recalling  that  person  to  our  memory ; 
but  there  is  obviously  much  less  chance  of  this 
particular  suggestion,  if  we  have  heard  the 
same  air  and  words  frequently  sung  by  others. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  influence  of  the  pri- 
mary laws  of  suggestion  is  greatly  modified 
by  original  constitutional  difl'erences,  wheth- 
er these  are  to  be  refeiTcd  to  the  mind  itself, 
or  to  varieties  of  bodily  temperament.  Such 
constitutional  differences  affect  the  primary 
laws  in  two  ways, — first,  by  augmenting  and 
extending  the  influence  of  all  of  them,  as  in 
the  varieties  of  the  general  power  of  remem- 
bering, so  obser\able  in  different  individuals. 
Secondly,  they  modify  the  influence  of  the 
primary  laws,  by  giving  greater  proportional 
^^gour  to  one  set  of  tendencies  of  suggestion 
than  to  another.  It  is  in  this  modification 
of  the  suggesting  principle,  and  the  peculiar 
suggestions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  that  1 
conceive  the  chief  part,  or,  I  may  say,  the 
whole  of  what  is  truly  called  genius,  to  con- 
sist. We  have  already  seen,  tliat  the  prim- 
ary tendencies  of  suggestion  are  of  various 
species, — some,  for  example,  arising  from 
mere  analogy,  others  from  dii'ect  contiguity  or 
nearness  in  time  or  place  of  the  very  objects 
tnemselves  ;  and  it  is  this  difference  of  the 
prevailing  tendency,  as  to  these  two  species 
of  suggestions,  which  I  conceive  to  consti- 
tute all  that  is  inventive  in  genius; — invention 
consisting  in  the  suggestions  of  analogy,  as  op- 
posed to  the  suggestions  of  grosser  contiguity. 

In  the  mind  of  one  poet,  for  example,  the 
conception  of  his  subject  awakens  only  such 
images  as  he  had  previously  seen  combined 
with  it  in  the  works  of  others  ;  and  he  is  thus 
fated,  by  his  narrow  and  unvarying  range  of 
suggestion,  only  to  add  another  name  to  the 
eternal  list  of  imitators.  In  a  poeric  mind  of 
a  higher  order,  the  conception  of  this  very 
subject  cannot  exist  for  a  moment,  without 
awakening,  by  the  different  tendency  of  the 
suggesting  principle,  groups  of  images  which 
never  before  had  existed  in  similar  combina- 
tion ;  and,  instead  of  being  an  imitator,  he 
becomes  a  great  model  for  the  imitation  of 
others.  The  prevailing  suggestions  of  the 
one,  in  his  trains  of  thought,  are  according 
to  the  relation  of  analogy,  which  is  ahnost 
infinite ;  the  prevailing  suggestions  of  the 
other  are  those  of  contiguity  of  the  images 
themselves,  which,  by  its  very  nature,  admits 
of  no  novelt>%  and  gives  only  transcripts  of 
the  past.  To  tame  do^^'Il  original  genius, 
therefore,  to  mere  imitation,  and  to  raise  the 
imitator  to  some  rank  of  genius,  it  would  be 
necessary  only  to  reverse  these  simple  ten- 
dencies. The  fancy  of  the  one  would  then, 
in  the  suggestions  of  mere  contiguitv-,  lose 
all  that  varietj'  which  had  distmguished  it, 
and  would  present  only  such  combinations  of 
images,  as  had  before  occiured  to  it,  in  simi- 
lar order,  in  the  works  of  former  writers ; — 
the  fancy  of  the  other,  on  acquiring  the  pecu- 


liar tendency  to  suggestions  of  analogy,  would 
become  instantly  creative — new  forms,  of  ex- 
ternal beauty,  or  of  internal  passion,  Avould 
crowd  upon  his  mind,  by  their  analogy  to 
ideas  and  feelings  pre\'iously  existing ;  and 
this  single  change  of  the  direction  of  the  sug- 
gesting principle  would  be  suflicient  to  pro- 
duce all  tbose  wonders,  which  the  poet  of 
imagination  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  in- 
spiring genii, — 

"  Who  conduct 
The  wandering  footsteps  of  the  youthful  bard, 
New  to  their*  springs  and  shades ;  who  touch  his  ear 
With  finer  sounds  ;  who  heighten  to  his  eye 
The  bloom  of  nature  ■  and  before  him  turn 
The  gayest,  happiest  attitudes!  of  things."^ 

Even  in  all  those  "  thoughts  that  breathe, 
and  words  that  bum,"  and  those  boundless 
stores  of  imagery,  which  a  great  poet  lavishes 
■^^ith  magnificent  profusion,  there  is  probably 
not  a  single  image  which  has  not  been  an  ob- 
ject of  oiu-  own  perception,  and  therefore  ca- 
pable of  being  again  awakened  in  oiu"  mind, 
in  confonnity  with  the  primary  laws  of  sug- 
gestion ;  nay  there  is  perhaps  not  a  single  im- 
age which  has  not  repeatedly  been  thus  awak- 
ened in  oiu  mind.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  con- 
sequence of  anymore  copious  store  of  images, 
that  an  original  poet  is  enabled  to  group  them 
in  more  beautiful  variety,  since  the  forms  which 
he  combines  are  stored  in  the  memory  of  all, 
and  are  common  to  him  with  the  didlest  ver- 
sifier ;  nor  is  it  from  any  superior  tenacity  of 
general  memory,  that  they  arise  m.ore  readily 
to  his  imagination.  They  might  rise  to 
both  minds,  and  they  do  rise  to  both  minds, 
but  they  rise  on  different  occasions,  in  conse- 
quence, merely,  of  the  different  directions  of 
the  suggesting  principle.  How  many  are 
there,  who  have  seen  an  old  oak,  half  leaf- 
less, amid  the  younger  trees  of  the  forest, 
and  who  are  therefore  capable  of  remember- 
ing it  when  they  think  of  the  forest  itself  or 
of  events  that  happened  there !  But  it  is  to  the 
mind  of  Lucan  that  it  rises,  by  analogy,  on 
the  conception  of  a  veteran  chief — as  in  that 
exquisite  simiie,  which,  in  contrasting  the 
heroes  of  Pharsalia,  he  uses  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  Pompey,  and  the  veneration  still 
paid  to  that  ancient  greatness  of  which  little 
more  was  left  than  the  remembrance  of  its 
glory  :— 

'■  Stat  magni  nominis  umbra, 
Qualis  frugifcro  quercus  subUmis  in  agro 
Exuvias  veteres  populi,  sacrataque  gestans 
Ilona  ducum :  nee  jam  validis  radicibus  hserens 
Pondere  fixasuoest;  nudosque  per  aera  ramcs 
Eft'undens,  trunco,  non  frondibus,  effieit  umbram 
At  quamvis  primo  nutet  easura  sub  Euro 
Tot  circum  syl^Ee  firmo  serobore  toUant 
Scla  tamen  colitur."' 

The  inventions  of  poetic  genius,  then,  are 

the  suggestions  of  analogy:  the  prevailing 

I  suggestions  of  common  minds,  are  those  of 


*  V'our,  Orig.  +  Attitude.  Orig. 

%  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  v.  ?5 — 30. 
§  PharsaUa,  Lib.  I.  v.  135— H3. 
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mere  conti^niity  ;  and  it  is  this  difference  of 
the  occasions  of  sujjs;estioii,  not  of  the  iinajfcs 
suijtrcsted,  which  forms  the  distinctive  su- 
periority of  original  genius.  Any  one,  who 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  beautiful 
simile,  which  I  have  fjuoted  to  you  from  the 
Pharsalia,  may,  on  the  sight  of  a  decaying 
oak.  feel  immediately  the  relation  of  analogy 
which  this  majestic  trunk,  still  lifting  as 
proudly  to  the  storm,  and  spreading  as  widely 
its  leatless  arms,  be<u^  to  the  decay  of  human 
grandeur,  nu)re  venerable,  perhaps,  in  its  very 
feebleness,  than  in  all  the  magnificence  of  its 
power.  The  mind  of  every  one,  therefore, 
is  capable  of  the  suggestion  of  the  one  analo- 
gous object  by  the  other,  as  much  as  the  mind 
of  Lucan.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  to 
produce  this  suggestion  in  a  common  mind, 
it  was  necessary,  previously,  to  make  the  one 
conception  successive,  in  point  of  time,  to 
the  other, — to  produce,  in  short,  a  proximity 
of  the  very  im;iges  that  could  be  obtiiincd  on- 
ly by  a  perusal  of  the  verses,  in  which  the 
images  are  immediately  proximate  : — while 
the  suggestion,  in  the  mind  of  the  original 
author,  though  perhaps  not  more  clear  and 
perfect,  than  it  was  afterwards  to  be,  in  the 
memory  of  many  of  those  who  have  read  the 
simile,  and  felt  its  justness  and  beauty,  differ- 
ed, notwithsUuuhng,  in  this  most  important 
respect,  that,  in  him,  it  chd  not  require 
such  previous  contiguity  to  produce  the  sug- 
gestion, but  arose,  by  its  mere  analogy,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  tendency  of  the 
inventive  mind  to  suggestions  of  this  particu- 
lar class. 

Copious  reading  and  a  retentive  memory 
may  give  to  an  individual,  of  very  humble 
tident,  a  greater  profusion  of  splendid  images 
than  existed  in  any  one  of  the  individual 
minds,  on  whose  sublime  conceptions  he  has 
dwelt  till  they  have  become,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  his  own.  There  is  scarcely  an 
object  which  he  jjcrceives  that  may  not  now 
bring  instantly  before  him  the  brightest  ima- 
gery ;  but,  for  this  suggestion,  however  in- 
stant and  copious,  previous  coexistence,  or 
succession  of  the  images,  was  necessary ; 
and  it  is  his  memor)-,  therefore,  which  we 
praise.  If  half  the  conceptions  which  are 
stored  in  his  mind,  and  which  rise  in  it  now 
in  its  trains  of  thought  by  simple  suggestion, 
as  readily  as  they  arose  in  like  manner  in 
accordance  with  some  train  of  thought  in 
the  mind  of  their  original  authors,  had  but 
risen  by  the  suggestion  of  analogy,  as  they 
now  arist;  by  the  suggestion  of  former  proxi- 
mity, what  we  call  memory,  which  is,  in 
tnith,  only  the  same  suggestion  in  different 
circumstances,  would  have  been  fancy  or 
genius  ;  and  his  country  and  age  would  have 
had  another  name  to  transmit  to  the  rever- 
ence and  the  emulation  of  the  ages  that  are 
to  follow. 

It  is  the  same  with   inventive  genius  in 


the  sciences  and  the  severer  arts ;  which 
does  not  depend  on  the  mere  knowledge  of 
all  the  jjhenomena  previously  observed,  or 
of  the  applications  of  them  that  have  been 
made  to  purposes  of  art,  but  chiefly  on  the 
peculiiu:  tendency  of  the  mind  to  suggest 
certain  analogous  ideas,  in  successions,  dif- 
:  ferent  from  those  ordinary  successions  of 
grosser  contiguity,  which  occur  to  common 
minds.  He  may,  perhaps,  be  called  a  phi- 
losopher, who  kno\vs  ac-curately  what  others 
luiow,  and  produces,  with  the  same  means 
which  others  employ,  the  same  effects  which 
they  produce.  JBut  he  alone  has  ])hilosopbic 
genius,  to  whose  speculations  analogous  ef- 
fects suggest  analogous  causes,  and  who  con- 
trives, practically,  by  the  suggestions  of  ana- 
logy, to  produce  new  effects,  or  to  produce 
the  same  effects  by  new  and  simpler  means. 

The  primary  laws  of  association,  then,  it 
appears,  as  far  as  they  operate  in  our  intel- 
lectual exertions,  are  greatly  modified  by  ori- 
ginal constitutional  diversities.  They  are 
not  less  modified  by  constitutional  diversities 
of  another  kind.  These  are  the  diversities 
of  what  is  called  temper,  or  disposition. 
It  is  thus  we  speak  of  one  person  of  a 
gloomy,  and  of  another  of  a  cheerful  dispo- 
sition ;  and  we  avoid  the  one,  and  seek  the 
company  of  the  other,  as  if  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, that  the  trains  of  thought  which  rise 
by  spontaneous  suggestion  to  the  minds  of 
each  will  be  different,  and  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  that  variety  of  character  which  we 
have  su])poscd.  To  the  cheerfid,  almost 
every  object  which  they  perceive  is  cheerful 
as  themselves.  In  the  very  darkness  of  the 
storm,  the  cloud,  which  hides  the  sunshine 
from  their  view,  does  not  hide  it  from  their 
heart :  while,  to  the  sullen,  no  sky  is  bright, 
and  no  scene  is  fair.  There  are  future  fogs, 
which,  to  their  eyes,  pollute  and  darken  the 
purest  airs  of  spring;  and  spring  itself  is 
knowi  to  them  less  as  the  season  which  fol- 
lows and  repairs  the  desolation  of  winter 
that  is  i)ast,  than  as  the  season  which  an- 
nounces its  apjiroaching  return. 

The  next  secondary  law  of  suggestion  to 
which  I  proceed,  is  one  akin  to  the  last 
which  we  have  considered.  The  i)rimary 
laws  are  modified,  not  by  constitutional  and 
permanent  differences  only,  but  by  differ- 
ences which  occur  in  the  same  individual, 
according  to  the  varying  emotion  of  tiie  hour. 
As  there  are  persons  whose  general  charac- 
ter is  gloomy  or  cheerful,  wc  have,  in  like 
manner,  our  ])eculiar  days  or  moments  in 
\\-hich  we  pass  from  one  of  these  characters 
to  the  other,  and  in  which  our  trains  of 
thought  are  tinctm-ed  with  the  correspond- 
ing varieties.  A  mere  change  of  fortune  is 
often  sufficient  to  alter  the  whole  cast  of 
sentiment.  Those  who  are  in  possession  of 
public  station,  and  power  and  afiluence,  are 
accustomed  to  represent  affairs  in  a  favour*- 
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ble  light ;  the  disappointed  competitors  for 
place,  to  represent  them  in  the  most  gloomy 
light :  and,  though  much  of  tiiis  difference 
may,  unquestionably,  be  ascribed  to  wilful 
mis-statement  in  both  cases,  much  of  it  is, 
as  luiquestionably,  referable  to  that  difference 
of  colouring  in  which  objects  appear  to  the 
successful  and  the  unsuccessful. 

"  Ask  men's  opinions ; — Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well. 
Strike  oft' his  pension,  by  the  setting  sun. 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone."* 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life,  to  the  happy  thought- 
lessness of  youth,  and  to  the  cautious  calcu- 
lating sadness  of  old  age.  The  comparative 
gaiety  of  oiu:  earher  years,  is  not  merely  a 
cause,  but  an  effect  also,  of  the  tendency  of 
the  mind,  at  that  period,  to  suggest  images 
of  hope  and  pleasiu-e  on  almost  every  occa- 
s'on. 

If  even  a  slight  momentarj'  feeling  of  joy 
or  sorrow  have  the  power  of  modifj-ing  om- 
suggestions,  in  accordance  N^th  it,  emotions 
of  a  stronger  and  lasting  kind  must  influence 
the  trains  of  thought  still  more  ; — the  medi- 
tations of  every  day  rendering  stronger  the 
habitual  connexions  of  such  thoughts  as  ac- 
cord with  the  peculiar  frame  of  mind.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  every  passion  which  has  one 
fixed  object,  such  as  love,  jealousy,  revenge, 
derives  noiu-ishment  from  itself,  suggesting 
images  that  give  it,  in  return,  new  force  and 
liveUness.  We  see,  in  every  thing,  what  we 
feel  in  ourselves ;  and  the  thoughts  which 
external  things  seem  to  suggest,  are  thus,  in 
part  at  least,  suggested  by  the  permanent 
emotion  within. 

When  Eloisa,  in  Pope's  celebrated  Epis- 
tle, thinks  of  the  invention  of  letters,  the 
only  uses  which  her  train  of  thought  sug- 
gests, are  those  which  are  analogous  to  the 
circumstances  of  her  o\vn  passion. 

"  Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 
Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid  ; 
They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  in- 
spires. 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires; 
The  virgin's  »nsh  without  her  fears  impart. 
Excuse  the  blush  and  pour  out  all  the  heart ; 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole."t 

The  temporary  diversities  of  state  that 
give  rise  to  varieties  of  suggestion  are  not 
mental  only,  but  corporeal ;  and  this  differ- 
ence of  bodily  state  furnishes  another  secon- 
dary law,  in  modification  of  the  primary.  I 
need  not  refer  to  the  extreme  cases  of  intoxi- 
cation or  actual  delirium, — to  the  copious 
flow  of  follies  which  a  little  wine,  or  a  few 
grains  of  opium,  may  extract  from  the  proud- 
est reasoner.    In  circumstances  less  striking. 


*  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  I  v.  15S— 161. 
t  V.  51—58. 


how  different  are  the  trains  of  thought  in 
health  and  in  sickness,  after  a  temperate 
meal  and  after  a  luxurious  excess  !  It  is  not 
to  the  animal  powers  only  that  the  burthen 
of  digestion  may  become  oppressive,  but  to 
the  intellectual  also  ;  and  often  to  the  intel- 
lectual powers  even  more  than  to  the  ani- 
mal. In  that  most  delightful  of  all  states, 
when  the  bodily  frame  has  recovered  from 
disease,  and  when,  in  the  first  walk  beneath 
the  open  simshine,  amid  the  blossoms  and 
balmy  air  of  summer,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
corporeal  and  mental  enjoyment,  in  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  discriminate  what  images  of 
pleasure  arise  from  every  object,  that,  in 
other  states  of  health,  might  have  excited  no 
thought  or  emotion  whatever. 


"  See  the  wretch,  that  long  has  toss'd 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain. 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost. 

And  breathe  and  walk  again  ! 
The  meanest  flow'ret  of  the  vale. 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale. 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies. 
To  him  are  opening  paradise.":}: 


There  is  yet  another  principle  which  mo- 
difies the  primary  laws  of  suggestion  with 
very  powerful  influence.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  habit.  I  do  not  speak  of  its  influ- 
ence in  suggesting  images  which  have  been 
already  frequently  suggested  in  a  certain  or- 
der,— for  it  would  then  be  simpler  to  reduce 
the  habit  itself  to  the  mere  power  of  associ- 
ation. I  speak  of  cases  in  which  the  images 
suggested  may  have  been  of  recent  acquisi- 
tion, but  are  suggested  more  readily  in  con- 
sequence of  general  tendencies  produced  by 
prior  habits.  WTien  men  of  different  pro- 
fessions obser\'e  the  same  circumstances,  lis- 
ten to  the  same  story,  or  peruse  the  same 
work,  their  subsequent  suggestions  are  far 
from  being  the  same  ;  and,  could  the  future 
differences  of  the  associate  feelings  that  are 
to  rise  be  foreseen  by  us  at  the  time,  we 
should  probably  be  able  to  trace  many  of 
them  to  former  professional  peculiarities, 
which  are  thus  always  unfortunately  apt  to 
be  more  and  more  aggravated  by  the  very 
suggestions  to  which  they  have  themselves 
given  rise.  The  most  striking  example, 
however,  of  the  power  of  habit  in  modifying 
suggestion,  is  in  the  command  which  it  gives 
to  the  orator,  who  has  long  been  practised 
in  extemporary  elocution  ; — a  command,  not 
of  words  merely,  but  of  thoughts  and  judg- 
ments, which,  at  the  verj'  moment  of  their 
sudden  inspiration,  appear  like  the  long- 
weighed  calculations  of  deliberative  reflec- 
tion. The  whole  divisions  of  his  subject 
start  before  him  at  once  ;  image  after  image, 
as  he  proceeds,  arises  to  illustrate  it ;  and 


t  Gray's  Ode,  On  the  Pleasures  arising  from  'Vicls-i- 
tude.  Stanza  vi. 
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proper  words,  in  proper  pliiccs,  are  all  tlie 
while  cinbodyinj^  his  sentiments,  as  if  with- 
out the  slightest  effort  of  his  own. 

In  addition,  then,  to  the  primary  laws  of 
suffirestion,  which  are  founded  on  the  mere 
relations  of  the  objects  or  feelings  to  each 
other,  it  apj)ears  that  there  is  another  set  of 
laws,  the  operation  of  which  is  indispensable 
to  account  for  the  variety  in  the  effects  of 
the  former.  To  these  I  have  given  the  name 
of  secondary  lairs  of  siu;(/estion ,- — and  we 
have  seen,  accordingly,  that  the  suggestions 
are  various  as  the  original  feelings  have  been, 
1st,  Of  longer  or  shorter  continuance  ;  2dly, 
More  or  less  lively  ;  3dly,  More  or  less  fre- 
quently ])resent ;  ithly.  More  or  less  recent; 
5thly,  ^lore  or  less  pure,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  from  the  mixture  of  other  feelings  ;  Cthly, 
That  they  vary  according  to  differences  of 
original  conatitution ;  7thly,  According  to 
differences  of  temporary  emotion  ;  Stilly, 
According  to  changes  produced  in  the  state 
of  the  body  ;  and,  9thly,  According  to  gene- 
ral tendencies  produced  by  prior  habits. 

The  first  four  laws,  wliich  relate  rather  to 
the  momentary  feelings  themselves  than  to 
the  j)articu]ar  frame  of  mind  of  the  indivi- 
dual, have,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  double 
operation.  When  the  two  associate  feelings 
have  both  together,  or  in  immediate  succes- 
sion, been  of  long  contiiniance,  verj'  lively, 
frequently  renewed  in  the  same  order,  and 
that  recently,  the  tendency  to  suggest  each 
other  is  most  powerful.  But  the  greater 
tendency,  though  then  most  remarkably  ex- 
hibited, is  not  confined  to  cases  in  which 
these  laws  are  applicable  to  both  the  asso- 
ciate feelings.  It  is  much  increased  even 
when  they  api)ly  only  to  that  one  which  is 
second  in  the  succession.  The  sight  of  an 
object  which  is  altogether  new  to  us,  aiul 
which,  therefore,  could  not  have  formed  a 
stronger  coimexion  with  one  set  of  objects 
than  with  another,  will  more  readily  recal  to 
us,  by  its  resemblance  or  other  relation,  such 
objects  as  have  been  long  familiar  to  us,  than 
others  which  may  have  passed  frequently  lie- 
fore  us,  but  with  which  we  are  little  acquaint- 
ed. The  sailor  sees  everj-Avhere  some  near 
or  distant  similarity  to  the  parts  of  his  owii 
ship  ;  and  the  phraseology,  so  rich  in  nauti- 
cal metaphors,  which  he  uses  and  applies, 
with  most  rhetorical  exactness,  (!ven  to  ob- 
jects perceived  by  him  for  the  first  time,  is 
a  proof  that,  for  readiness  of  suggestion,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  secondary  laws  of 
suggestion  should,  in  ever)'  particular  case, 
have  been  applicable  to  both  the  suggesting 
and  the  suggested  ide.i. 

Even  one  of  these  secondary  laws  alone 
may  be  sufficient  to  change  completely  the 
suggestion  which  would  otherwise  have 
arisen  from  the  operation  of  the  primary 
L'lw*  ;  and  it  is  not  nonflerlul  tLercfore,  that 


when  many  of  them,  as  they  usually  do,  con- 
cur in  one  joint  effect,  the  result  in  different 
individuals  should  be  so  various.  Of  the 
whole  auilicnce  of  a  crowded  theatre,  who 
witness  together  the  representation  of  the 
same  piece,  there  are  ])robably  no  two  indi- 
viduals \\ho  cany  away  the  same  images, 
though  the  resemblances,  contiguities,  con- 
trasts, and  in  general  what  I  have  called  the 
jirimary,  in  opposition  to  the  secondary,  laws 
of  suggestion,  may  have  been  the  same  to 
both.  Some  will  perhaps  think  afti'rwards 
of  the  plot  and  general  development  of  the 
drama  ;  some,  of  the  merits  of  the  perform- 
ers ;  some  will  remember  little  more  than 
that  they  were  in  a  great  crowd,  and  were 
very  happy  ;  a  gay  and  dissipated  young  man 
will  perhaps  think  only  of  the  chiurns  of  some 
fascinating  actress  ;  and  a  young  beauty  will 
,  as  probably  carry  away  no  remembrance  so 
strong  as  that  of  the  eyes  which  were  most 
frequently  fLved  upon  hers. 

By  the  consideration  of  these  secondary 
laws  of  suggestion,  then,  the  difik-ulty  which 
the  consideration  of  the  primar)'  laws  left  un- 
explained  is  at  once  removed.  We  see  now 
how  one  suggestion  takes  place  rather  than 
another,  when,  by  the  operation  of  the  mere 
primary  laws,  many  suggestions  might  arise 
equally  ;  the  influence  of  the  secondary  laws 
modifying  this  general  tendency,  and  modi- 
fying it,  of  course,  variously,  sis  themselves 
are  various. 


LECTURE  XXXVIIL 

THE  DEGREE  OF  LIA'ELIXESS  OF  THE  SUGGEST- 
ING FEELINGS  INFLUENCES  GREATLY  THAT 
or  THE  FEELINGS  SUGGESTED. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employed 
in  an  inquiry  which  very  naturally  arises 
from  the  consideration  of  the  various  rela- 
tions according  to  which  suggestion  may 
take  place  ; — why,  if  the  same  object,  as  ei- 
ther perceived  or  imagined  by  us,  is  capable, 
by  its  almost  innumerable  relations,  of  sug- 
gesting the  conception  of  various  other  ob- 
jects, it  suggests,  at  any  particular  time,  one 
of  these  rather  than  another  ?  To  say  that 
certain  objects  suggest  certain  other  objects 
which  are  similar  to  them,  opposite  to  them 
in  quality,  or  formerly  proximate  in  ])lace  or 
time,  is  to  say  nothing  in  explanation  of  this 
difficulty,  but  only  to  state  the  very  dilliculty 
itself;  since  it  is  to  state  various  relations, 
according  to  which  various  conceptions  may 
indifferently  arise.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  these 
primary  laws  of  suggestion,  or  general  cir- 
cumstances of  relation,  according  to  which 
the  parts  of  our  trains  of  thought  may  sug- 
ge^t  each  other  there  must  be  other  circum- 
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•tanccs  whic-li  mo(iify  and  direct  the  opera-  ! 
tiou  of  the  primary  laws.  To  these  modify-  ' 
iiig  circumstances  I  gave  the  name  of  secon- 
danj  laws  of  sw/iiesiiun ;  the  classification  of 
whith — though  not  less  interesting  or  im- 
portant than  the  classification  of  the  general 
circumstances  which  constitute  the  primary 
laws — has  been  altogether  neglected  even  by 
those  philosophers  who  have  endeavoured  to 
arrange  the  priniiuy  relations. 

The  chief  part  of  my  last  Lecture  was 
employed,  accordingly,  in  inquiring  into  the 
general  circumstances  which  constitute  the 
secondary  laws  of  suggestion  ;  those  circum- 
stances by  which  it  happens,  that  one  sug- 
■  gestion  takes  place  rather  than  another,  when, 
according  to  the  mere  primary  laws,  either 
suggestion  might  equally  occur. 

To  repeat,  then,  briefly,  that  cimmeration 
which  was  the  result  of  our  inquiry,  the  oc- 
casional suggestions  that  tlow  from  the  pri- 
msun,-  laws  on  which  our  trains  of  thought 
depend,  are  various,  as  the  original  feelings 
have  been,  1st,  Of  longer  or  shorter  conti- 
nuance ;  2dly,  More  or  less  lively ;  Sdly, 
Of  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence  ;  4thly, 
More  or  less  recent ;  othly.  More  or  less 
pure  from  the  occasional  and  varying  mixture 
of  other  feelings ;  6thly,  They  vary  according 
to  differences  of  original  constitution  ;  7thly, 
According  to  differences  of  temporary  emo- 
tion ;  8thly.  According  to  changes  produced 
in  the  state  of  the  body ;  and,  9thly,  Ac- 
cording to  general  tendencies  produced  by 
prior  habits.  Many  of  these  differences,  it 
is  e\ident,  may  concur  ;  but  even  a  single 
difference  in  any  one  of  these  respects  may 
be  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  the  particular  va- 
rying suggestion  of  the  moment. 

The  next  inquiry  to  which  I  would  direct 
your  attention,  is  to  the  difference  of  liveli- 
ness of  the  feeling  which  forms  a  part  of  a 
train  of  thought,  according  as  that  which 
suggested  it  may  have  been  itself  more  or 
less  lively. 

The  conception  of  an  object  may,  it  is 
evident,  be  suggested  in  two  ways, — by  the 
perception  of  some  other  object  really  e.visting 
without ;  or  by  some  other  conception,  pre- 
viously existing  in  a  train  of  internal  thought. 
But,  though  it  may  be  suggested  in  either 
way,  it  is  by  no  means  indifferent,  with  re- 
spect to  it,  in  which  of  the  two  ways  the 
suggestion  has  taken  place. 

"  The  influence  of  perceptible  objects," 
says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  in  reviving  former 
thoughts  and  former  feelings,  is  more  parti- 
cularly remarkable.  After  time  has,  in  some 
degree,  reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a  friend, 
how  wonderfully  are  we  affected  the  first 
time  we  enter  the  house  where  he  lived  ! 
Every  thing  we  see, — the  apartment  where 
he  studied, — the  chair  upon  which  he  sat, — 
rccal  to  us  the  happiness  we  have  enjoyed 


together  ;  and  we  should  feel  it  a  sort  of  vio- 
lation of  that  respect  we  owe  to  his  mcmoiy, 
to  engage  in  any  light  or  indifferent  discourse 
when  such  objects  are  before  us.  In  the 
case,  too,  of  those  remarkable  scenes,  which 
interest  the  curiosity  from  the  memorable 
persons  or  transactions  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  connect  with  them  in  the 
com'se  of  our  studies,  the  fancy  is  more 
awakened  by  the  actual  perception  of  the 
scene  itself,  than  by  the  mere  conception  or 
imagination  of  it.  Hence  the  pleasure  we 
enjoy  in  visiting  classical  gromid ;  in  be- 
holding the  retreats  which  inspired  the  ge- 
nius of  om"  favourite  authors,  or  the  fields 
which  have  been  dignified  by  exertions  of 
heroic  virtue.  How  feeble  are  the  emotions 
produced  by  the  liveliest  conception  of  mo- 
dem Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt,  when, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Rome, 

"  He  drew  th'  inspiring  breath  of  ancient  arts, 
-And  trod  the  sacred  wallss. 


Where,  at  each  step,  imagination  burns  !" 

Thomson, 

"  The  well-knoAvn  effect  of  a  particular 
tune  on  Swiss  regiments  when  at  a  distance 
from  home,  fimiishes  a  very  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  peculiar  power  of  a  perception, 
or  of  an  impression  on  the  senses,  to  awaken 
associated  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  and  niun- 
berless  facts  of  a  similar  natiu-e  must  have 
occurred  to  every  person  of  moderate  sen- 
sibility, in  the  coiu-se  of  his  own  experi- 
ence. 

"  '  Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,'  says  Cap- 
tain King,  *  in  this  miserable  hut,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Awatska, — the  guests  of 
a  people  with  whose  existence  we  had  be- 
fore heen  scarce  acquainted,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  habitable  globe, — a  solitary 
half-worn  pewter  spoon,  whose  shape  was 
familiar  to  us,  attracted  om-  attention  ;  and, 
on  examination,  we  found  it  stamped  on  the 
back  with  the  word,  London.  I  cannot  pass 
over  this  circumstance  in  silence,  out  of  gra- 
titude for  the  many  pleasant  thoughts,  the 
anxious  hopes,  and  tender  remembrances,  it 
excited  in  us.  Those  who  have  experienced 
the  effects  that  long  absence,  and  extreme 
distance,  from  their  native  country,  produce 
on  the  mind,  will  readily  conceive  the  plea- 
sure  such  a  trifling  incident  can  give.'  "* 

Of  the  truth  of  these  delightful  influences, 
who  is  there  that  can  doubt  ?  Distant  as  we 
are  from  those  lands,  which,  in  the  studies 
of  oiu:  boyhood,  endeared  and  consecrated 
by  so  many  remembrances,  were  to  us  al- 
most like  the  very  country  of  our  birth,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  think  of  ancient  Home 
or  Greece,  without  mingling,  with  an  inte- 
rest more  than  passive,  in  the  very  ages  of 


*  Philasophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Chap.  V.  Part  I, 
Sect.  4. 
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their  glory.  Some  name  or  exploit  instantly 
occurs  to  our  mind  ;  which,  even  in  the 
faintness  of  our  conception,  is  suflicient  to 
transport  us,  for  some  few  moments,  from 
the  scene  of  (hiUer  thinj^s  around.  But, 
when  we  tread  on  the  soil  itself, — when,  as 
Cicero  says,  speakinc:  of  Athens,  "  Quocnn- 
tjuc  inuTodiinur,  in  alicinam  hi'^toriam  vesti- 
gium ponimus," — all  wliic-li  histmy  has  made 
dear  to  us  is  renewed  to  our  very  eyes. 
There  are  visionary  forms  around  us,  which 
make  the  land  on  which  we  tread,  not  the 
country  that  is,  hut  the  country  that  has 
been.  We  see  again  the  veiy  groves  of 
Academus  j 

"  Ami  Plato's  self 
Sopms  hnlf-cmerpitiR  from  his  olive  bowers. 
To  either  round  him  all  the  Athenian  Sons 
Of  Wisdom." 

"  Ta!ita  vis  admonitionis  est  in  locis," 
says  Cicero,  in  a  passage  of  his  work  De 
Finibus,  in  which  he  describes  the  peculiar 
vividness  of  our  conceptions,  on  the  actual 
view  of  scenes,  ennobled  hy  the  residence  of 
those  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
vere,— "  Natiu-ane  nobis  datum  dicam,  an 
errore  quodam,  ut  cum  ea  loca  videamus,  in 
(juibus  memorid  dignos  viros  accei)erimus 
multiim  esse  versatos,  magis  moveamiu", 
(piam  sicjuando  eorum  ijjsonnn  aut  fiicta  au- 
diamus  aut  scriptum  aliquod  legamus?  Velut 
ego  nunc  moveor.  Venit  enim  mihi  l^la- 
tonis  in  mentem,  quern  acccpimus  primum 
hie  disputare  solitum  ;  cujus  etiam  illi  hor- 
tuli  propinqiri,  non  niemoriam  solum  mihi 
affennit,  sed  ipsum  videntur  in  conspectu 
meo  hie  ponere.  Hie  Speusi|)pus,  —  hie 
Xenocrates, — hie  ejus  auditor  Polemo,  cu- 
jus ipsa  ilia  sessio  fuit  quam  videamus."* 

After  these  observations  of  Cicero,  at  a 
time  when  (Jreece  was  to  him,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  land  of  former  greatness,  which 
his  own  country  now  is  to  us,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  you  to  compare  with  the  impres- 
sion, thus  described  by  him,  the  impression  as 
described  by  one  of  our  own  contemj)oraries, 
after  an  interval  of  so  many  ages.  I  shall 
quote  to  you,  therefore,  a  few  ])assages  of  a 
Letter,  written  from  Athens,  by  the  very  in- 
genious French  poet,  the  Abbe  de  Lille, 
who  visited  fireece  in  company  \\ith  his 
friend  y\.  de  Choisenl,  the  ambassador  from 
France  to  Constant  ino])le. 

"  At  length,"  says  he,  "  we  were  forced 
to  lie  to,  l)y  a  contraiy  wind,  if  I  can  call 
that  a  contrary  wind,  which  gave  an  ojjpor- 
tunity  of  beholding  Athens. 

"  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  express  to  you  the 
pleasure  which  I  felt,  on  setting  my  foot  on 
that  celebrated  land.  I  could  have  wejit  for 
joy.  I  saw,  at  last,  what  I  had  only  read 
before.      I  recognised  every  thing  which   I 


•  Lj'o.  v.e.  I. 


had  known  from  my  infancy  ; — idl  was  at 
once  familiar  to  me  ^nd  new.  What  was  my 
emotion  on  seeing  the  first  monument  or 
that  city,  which  is  destined  to  be  for  ever  in- 
teresting ! 

"  I  gazed  and  gazed  again,  as  if  my  eye* 
could  never  be  weary,  on  those  magnificent 
columns  of  the  finest  Parian  marble,  inter- 
esting by  their  ova\  beauty, — by  that  of  the 
temples  which  they  adorned, — by  the  glori- 
ous ages  which  they  recal  to  memory,  and 
by  their  eternal  influence,  as  the  standard  of 
good  and  bad  taste,  in  every  nation  and  age 
that  for  ever  will  be  striving  to  imitate  their 
noble  proportions.  1  passed  from  one  to 
the  other, — I  touched  them, — I  measured 
them,  with  insatiable  avidity.  In  vain  were 
they  falling  to  ruins  ; — I  could  not  hinder 
myself  from  looking  on  them  as  im])erisha- 
ble, — I  believed  that  I  was  making  the  for- 
'ttme  of  my  name,  in  engraving  it  on  their 
marble.  But,  too  soon,  I  perceived  with 
grief  my  illusion.  These  precious  remains 
have  more  than  one  enemy ;  and,  of  their 
enemies.  Time  is  far  from  being  the  most 
terrible.  The  barbarous  ignorance  of  the 
lurks  destroys,  sometimes  in  a  single  day, 
what  wliole  ages  had  spared-  I  saw  lying 
at  the  gate  of  the  commandant  one  of  those 
beautiful  columns  which  I  mentioned  to  you. 
An  ornament  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  wius 
about  to  adorn  his  Ilaram.  The  Temple 
of  Minerva,  the  finest  work  of  antiquity, — 
the  magnificence  of  which  was  so  ruinous  to 
Pericles,  is  inclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  citadel, 
constructed  partly  at  its  expense.  We 
mounted  to  it  by  steps,  composed  of  its  pre- 
cious fragments,  treading  luider  foot  the 
sculptures  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  I  felt 
as  if  to  tread  on  them  was  to  be  an  accom- 
plice in  the  profanation,  and  I  avoided  them 
as  carefully  as  I  could,  shrinking  back  al- 
most involuntarily  wherever  I  set  my  foot. 

"  There  are  still  to  be  seen  seventeen 
beautiful  columns,  the  remains  of  one  liun- 
drcd  and  ten,  which  supported  what  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Temple  of  Adrian.  Be- 
fore these  is  a  threshing-floor,  paved  with  its 
magnificent  fragments.  Between  two  of 
these  pillars,  a  Greek  hermit  had  made  his 
dwelling  a  few  years  back,  to  live  and  die 
there, — more  proud  of  the  homage  of  the 
populace  who  fed  him,  than  Themistocles  of 
the  ac(-lamations  of  Greece.  These  de- 
tached columns  excite  a  sort  of  pity,  even 
by  their  magnificence.  I  asked  who  it  was 
wlio  had  mutilated  them,  for  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  it  was  not  the  efVcct  of  time.  I  vva» 
told  that  they  had  been  broken  down  for 
making  mortar.     I  wept  with  very  rage. 

"  Everywhere  through  the  city  is  there 
the  same  cause  for  grief ;  not  a  threshold  of 
a  door, — not  a  step  of  a  stair,  which  is  not 
a  fragment  of  ancient  marble,  torn  by  force 
from  some  monument, — the  whole  one  mix- 
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tiire  of  meanness  and  magnificence, — a  M'ret- 
chcd  rafter  of  fir  resting,  perhaps,  on  co- 
lumns that  had  supported  the  Temple  of  a 
God. 

"  With  what  a  mixture  of  pain  and  plea- 
sure did  I  see  everywhere,  some  portion  of  an 
inscription,  perliaps  the  epitaph  of  a  great 
man, — an  arm, — a  foot  that  might  have  be- 
longed to  a  Venus  or  a  Minerva,  fixed 
among  common  stones,  in  a  common  wall  ! 
I  perceived,  in  a  court,  a  marble  fountain, — 
I  entered  to  take  a  nearer  view, — It  had 
been  formerly  a  magnificent  tomb,  adonied 
with  the  finest  sculptures, — I  threw  myself 
prostrate  before  it,  and  kissed  the  tomb.  In 
the  heedlessness  of  my  adoration  I  overturn- 
ed the  pitcher  of  a  child  who  was  laughing 
at  my  strange  behaviour.  From  laughter  he 
passed  to  tears  and  cries, — I  had  nothing  on 
me  to  appease-  him  with  ;  and  Heaven  knows 
when  he  would  have  been  comforted,  if  my 
Turks,  good  souls,  had  not  threatened  to  beat 
him. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  all  the  folly  of  the  emo- 
tions which  I  felt  ?  At  the  moment  when  I 
entered  Athens,  almost  palpitating,  the  least 
relics  of  it  appeared  sacred.  You  know  the 
story  of  the  savage  who  had  never  seen  any 
pebbles.  I  did  like  him :  I  filled  first  the 
pockets  of  my  coat,  then  the  pockets  of  my 
waistcoat,  with  b'ts  of  sculptured  marble  ; 
and  then,  like  the  savage,  but  with  how 
much  more  regret  !   I  threw  them  all  away." 

I  must  not  extend  any  further,  however, 
a  quotation  which  is  already  too  long.  Some 
of  the  actions  described, — the  prostrations, 
the  tears,  the  kisses,  may  ajjpear  a  little  be- 
yond the  sageness  of  British  enthusiasm. 
But  the  pictiu-e  is  not  the  less  striking  for 
that  air  of  national  emotion  which  runs 
through  it, — an  emotion  which  harmonizes 
so  well  with  the  quick  feelings  of  that  peo- 
ple, by  the  remembrance  of  whom  it  was 
kindled, — and  which  makes  the  visitor  seem 
almost  a  native  of  the  very  soil  which  he  de- 
scribes. 

Even  to  the  sober  temperance  of  our  en- 
thusiasm, however,  such  a  spectacle  as  that 
of  Athens  would  be  a  little  dangerous.  We 
may  think  of  it  calmly,  we  may  read  of  it 
calmly.  But  he  must  be  cold  indeed,  who 
could  set  his  foot  on  the  very  soil,  or  see  but 
a  single  column  of  all  those  ruins  of  which 
he  had  calmly  read  and  thought,  without 
some  feelings  that  might  have  appeared  ex- 
travagant, even  to  himself,  if  described  as  the 
feelings  of  any  other  being. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  Genius  of  an- 
cient Greece  himself  might  almost  seem  pre- 
sent to  a  poetic  mind,  like  that  which, 
warmed  by  the  mere  images  of  her  departed 
glory,  could  so  beautifully  invoke  his  de- 
scent : — 

"  Genius  of  Ancient  Greece :  whose  faithful  steps. 
Well  pleased,  I  follow  through  the  sacred  paths 


Of  Nature  anil  of  Science;  nurse  divine 

Of  all  heroic  deeds  and  fair  desires  ! 

Descend,  propitious,  to  my  favour'd  eye 

Such  in  thy  mien,  thy  warm  exalted  air. 

As  when  the  Persian  tyrant,  foii'd  and  stimg 

With  shame  and  desperation,  hid  his  face 

AmonfT  the  herd  of  satraps  and  of  kings. 

And  at  the  lightning  ot  thy  lifted  spear, 

Crnuch'd  like  a  slave  ! — Bring  all  thy  martial  spoils. 

Thy  palms,  thy  laurels,  thy  triumphal  songs, 

Thy  smiling  band  of  arts,  thy  godlike  sires 

Of  civil  wisdom,  thy  heroic  youth 

Warm  from  the  schools  of  elory.    Guide  my  way 

Through  fair  Lyceum's  walk,  the  green  retreats 

Of  Academus,  and  tlie  thymy  vale. 

Where  oft  enchanted  with  Socratic  sounds, 

Ilissu>  pure  devolved  his  tuneful  stream 

In  gentler  murmurs.    From  the  blooming  store 

Of  these  .au-pieious  fields,  may  I,  unblamed. 

Transplant  some  living  blossoms,  to  adorn 

My  native  cliine  ; — while,  far  above  the  mead 

Of  Fancy's  toil*  aspiring,  I  unlock 

The  springs  of  ancient  Wisdom  !  while  I  join 

Thy  name  thrice  honour'd  !    with   the  immortal 

praise 
Of  Nature; — while  to  my  compatriot  youth 
1  point  the  high  example  of  thy  sons, 
And  tune  to  Attic  themes  the  British  lyre."f 

It  is  this  peculiar  tendency  of  objects  of 
perception,  to  throw  a  brighter  colouring  on 
the  ideas  they  suggest,  that  gives  the  chief 
value  to  the  monimients  of  national  gratitude. 
The  conquest  of  the  Roman  generals  must 
have  been  kno\\Ti  to  all  the  citizens  of  Rome  ; 
but  it  was  in  the  triumphal  procession  to  the 
Capitol  they  must  have  felt  most  proudly  the 
grandeur  of  the  Republic,  and  the  honour  of 
the  individual  victor  ;  and  must  have  caught 
that  emulation,  which  was  to  lead  them  after- 
wards through  fields  of  equal  danger,  to  as- 
cend the  same  glorious  car.  Themistocles, 
we  are  told,  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of 
the  trophies  of  another  distinguished  chief ; 
and  it  was  thus,  perhaps,  that  the  victory  of 
Marathon,  in  the  combat  of  a  later  period, 
again  delivered  Greece.  The  trophy,  the 
obelisk,  the  triumphal  arch,  woidd,  indeed, 
be  of  little  interest,  if  they  were  only  to  recal 
to  us  the  names  and  dates  of  the  actions  they 
commemorate ;  but,  while  they  record  past 
honours,  they  are,  in  truth,  the  presages, 
and  more  than  presages  of  honoiu-s  to  come. 
In  Sparta,  an  oration,  was  every  year  pro- 
noiuiced  on  the  tomb  of  Leonidas.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  suppose,  that,  in  such  a  scene,  and 
with  such  an  object  before  them,  the  orator, 
and  the  assembled  nation  who  listened  to  him, 
felt  no  deeper  emotion  than  they  would  have 
done,  if  the  same  language  had  been  address- 
ed from  any  other  place,  unconnected  with 
so  sacred  a  remembrance  ?  "  To  abstract 
the  mind,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  passage 
which  has  become  almost  trite  from  frequent 
quotation,  and  which  is  strongly  marked  with 
all  the  pecuharities  of  his  style, — "  to  abstract 


»  Fancy's  plume,  Orig. 

t  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  v.  5G7 — r04,  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  V.  571 — 579  ;  and  the  substitution,  from  the 
Sfcond  form  of  the  poem,  (B.  I.  v.  707-8.)  of  "  hid 
his  face,"&c.  to   "  Kings,"  instead  of 

"gnashed  his  teeth 
To  see  thee  rend  the  pageants  of  his  throne." — v. 
583-4 
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the  niiiul  from  all  local  emotion  woiikl  hv  im- 
possible, if  it  were  eiiileavoiircd,  and  would 
he  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever 
witlulraws  us  from  the  ])ower  of  our  sciise.s, 
— whatever  makes  the  j>a.st,  the  distant,  or 
the  futuie,  predominate  over  the  present, — 
advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings. 
Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends,"  he 
continues,  "  be  sucli  friiritl  pliilosophy,  as  may 
conduct  us,  indillerent  and  unmoved,  over 
any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wis- 
dom, bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little 
to  he  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain 
force  upon  the  j)lains  of  Marathon,  or  whose 
piety  \\ould  not  grow  warmer  among  the 
ruins  of  lona."* 

When  Antony,  in  his  funeral  eulogium  of 
C^sar,  uncovered  the  body  before  the  peo- 
ple, he  knew  well  what  powerful  persuasion 
the  wounds  which  he  pointed  out  would  give 


by  the  way,  wliich  shows  how  much  it  is  in 
the  power  of  ciremustances  to  give  interest 
and  even  a  species  of  dignity  to  the  most 
vulgar  object — there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
often  before  the  discovery  of  it,  innumerable 
objects,  familiar  to  all  the  crew,  must  have 
brought  their  distant  home  to  their  remem- 
brance. But  such  a  spoon,  found  in  a  coun- 
try so  distant,  must  have  been  an  object  of 
astonishment ;  and  the  imi)ortancc,  w  hich 
the  surprise  at  the  discovery  gave  to  it,  must 
have  caused  them  to  dwell  on  it,  till  it  awak- 
ened all  those  tender  remembrances,  which 
an  object  more  familiar,  and  therefore  less 
interesting,  would  have  failed  to  excite. 

Just,  however,  as  I  conceive  Mr.  Stew- 
art's explanation  to  be,  to  the  whole  extent 
to  which  the  circumstances  assigned  by  him 
can  operate,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
is  another  circumstance  which  concurs  very 


to  his  oratorj-.       It  hiis  been  well  remarked,  'forcibly  in  the  eflect,  and  is  probably  the  chic! 


"  that  never  had  funeral  eloquence  so  power- 
ful an  impression,  for  it  prepared  the  slavery 
of  twenty  nations.  The  dead  body  of  Lu- 
cretia  had  freed  Rome  from  the  fetters  of  its 
tyrants, — the  dead  body  of  Ca;sar  fastened  on 
it  agjiin  its  chains." 

"  This  influence  of  perce])tible  objects  in 
awakening  associated  thoughts  and  associated 
feelings,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  seems  to  arise, 
in  agre.'it  measure  from  their  permanent  o])er- 
ation  as  exciting  or  suggesting  causes.  M'hen 
a  train  of  thought  tJikes  its  rise  from  any  idea  or 
conception,  the  first  idea  soon  disappears,  and 
a  series  of  others  succeeds,  which  are  gradual- 
ly less  an<l  less  related  to  that  with  which  the 
tniin  commenced  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  percep- 
tion, the  exciting  cause  remains  steadily  before 
us;  and  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  have 
any  relation  to  it  crowd  into  the  mind  in  ra])id 
succession  ;  strengthening  each  other's  effects, 
and  all  conspiring  in  the  same  general  im- 
pression."! 

This  explanation  of  a  very  striking  phenom- 
enon is  simple  and  beautiful  ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  it  is  not 
every  object  of  percejjtion  which  renders  tlie 
trains  of  ideas  that  succeed  it  more  vivitl,  but 
only  such  objects  as  are,  in  themselves,  inter- 
esting ;  and,  therefore,  lead  the  mind  to  dwell 
on  them,  giving  that  time,  therefore,  which 
Mr.  .Stewart  sup])oscs  to  be  necessary  for 
gathering  and  liringing  forward  the  crowd  of 
associate  iileits  which  conspire  in  heightening 
ific  jiarticular  emotion.  The  sight  of  any 
thing  indillerent  to  us  may  suggest  various  con- 
ception.s,  without  any  peculiar  liveliness  of  the 
conceptions  suggested.  In  the  instance  of 
the  pewter  spoon,  so  pathetically  related  by 
Captain  King — an  in.stiince,   I  may  remark 


•  Joum  il  of  n  Tour,  &c.— Works,  v.  IX. 
Edit.  Kclin.  IHCiC, 


3M. 


t  Ph  li>v)pliy  of  the  Human  Mind,    Clwp.  V.  Pan 
i   btcl.  L. 


source  of  the  vivid  emotion.  That  there  is 
something  more  than  the  mere  permanence 
of  the  object  of  perception  concerned  ingiv- 
ingadditional  liveliness  to  the  ideas  it  suggests, 
is,  I  think,  evident  from  this,  that,  when  the 
external  object  is  very  interesting,  it  ])roduce3 
a  considerable  effect,  before  the  permanence 
can  have  operated  so  far  as  to  have  collected 
and  condensed,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  any 
very  considerable  number  of  ideas.  After 
the  fii-st  impulse  of  emotion,  indeed,  the  long- 
er the  object  contiimes  present,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  nimiber  of  associate  thoughts 
and  feelings, — all,  as  Mr.  Stewart  says, 
"  strengthening  each  other's  eflccts,  and  all 
conspiring  in  the  same  genend  impression," 
the  more  lively  of  course,  or,  at  least,  the 
more  ])crmanent  must  the  emotion  become. 
Yet  still  the  first  burst  of  feeling,  almost  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  perception,  remains 
uiu'xplained.  To  a  woman  of  lively  sensi- 
bility, who,  after  many  years  of  hai)]iy  wed- 
lock, ha«  been  deprived  l)y  death  of  the  father 
of  her  children,  and  who  has  learned,  at 
length,  that  sort  of  tender  resignation  which 
time  alone  inspires,  so  as  to  think  of  his  me- 
mory not  indeed  without  sorrow,  Init  with  a 
sort  of  tran(|uil  sadness, — to  such  a  ])erson, 
the  discovery  of  a  letter,  a  book,  a  drawing, 
or  any  other  trifling  and  unexpected  memori- 
al, is  suflieient  to  fill  the  eyes  and  the  heart 
with  instant  and  overwhelming  emotion.  It 
is  jirobabU^  that  Captain  King  ha<l  often 
thought,  for  a  longer  time  together,  of  Uri- 
tain,  and  had  thus  gathered  in  his  imagination 
more  circumstances  connected  with  his  home, 
than  at  the  moment  when  he  began  to  be 
powerfully  aflertcd  by  th(' sight  of  the  spoon. 
15eside  the  mere  permanence,  therefore,  of 
objects  of  perce])tion,  there  nmst  be  some 
other  circumstance  of  influence  which  i)re- 
cedes  the  effects  of  the  permanence,  and  pro- 
ba])ly  continues  to  augment  it. 

This  .idditional circumstance  appears  tome 
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to  be  tlic  following:  AVhen  any  olyect  of 
perception  is  so  interesting  as  to  lead  us 
to  pause  in  considering  it,  the  associate  feel- 
ings which  it  suggests  are  not  consecutive 
merely  to  the  perception  ;  but,  as  tlie  percep- 
tion is  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  they 
coexist  and  are  mingled  with  it,  so  as  to  form 
with  it  one  complex  feeling.  With  the  per- 
<-eption,  however,  is  of  course  combined  the 
belief  of  the  actual  external  reality  of  its  ob- 
ject ;  and  this  feeling  of  reality  being  a  part 
of  that  complex  whole,  of  which  the  coexist- 
ing associate  ideas  are  also  constituent  parts, 
mingles  with  them  all,  so  as,  when  the  .ma- 
ginary  part  readily  harmonizes  with  the  real, 
to  diffuse  over  the  whole,  which  is  felt  as  if 
one  scene  or  gi"oup,  a  sort  of  faint  temporary 
impression  of  reality.  In  such  a  process,  the 
illusive  impression  of  reality,  which  the  per- 
ception communicates  to  the  coexisting  as- 
sociate ideas,  must  of  course  be  greater  in 
])ro])ortion  as  the  perception  is  itself  more 
lively;  and  in  proportion,  too,  as  by  the  in- 
terest which  it  excites,  it  leads  the  mind  to 
dwell  on  it  longer  so  as  to  produce  that  height- 
ened eftl'ct  of  emotion,  so  justly  ascribed  by 
Mr.  Stewart  to  the  groups  of  kincted  ideas 
and  feelings.  Yet,  independently  of  the  in- 
fluence of  these  groups,  as  a  number  of  con- 
ceptions, the  mere  illusion  produced  by  the 
mingling  reality  of  the  perception,  with  which 
they  blend  and  harmonize,  may,  of  itself,  in 
very  interesting  cases,  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  that  sudden  burst  of  overpowering 
emotion,  which,  otherwise,  it  would  be  so 
difficult  to  explain. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  the 
illusion  remains  very  long.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  almost  every 
moment  the  conviction  of  the  absolute  unre- 
ality of  what  is  merely  conceived  recurs,  and 
the  whole  which  seemed  to  exist  before  us 
vanishes  again  and  is  lost ;  but  almost  every 
moment,  likewise,  the  illusion  itself  recurs,  by 
the  mere  coexistence  of  the  ])crception  of  the 
real  object  with  the  unreal,  but  harmonizing 
conceptions.  That  the  illusion  is  frequent- 
ly broken,  however,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  beloved  objects  re- 
newed and  lost  in  rapid  succession,  is  far  from 
imfavourable  to  the  violence  of  the  emotion 
which  it  produces  ;  since  innumerable  facts 
shov.'  that  the  mind  is  never  so  readily  moved 
to  extreme  emotion  as  when  it  fluctuates  be- 
tween two  opposite  feelings.  In  the  sudden 
alternations  of  joy  and  grief,  hope  and  fear, 
confiding  love  and  jealousy,  the  agitation  of  I 
each  seems  not  to  lessen  the  violence  of  the  I 
other,  but  to  communicate  to  it,  in  addition, ' 
no  small  portion  of  its  own  violence.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  eyes  which  can  retain  their 
tears,  with  firm  and  inflexible  patience,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  any  lasting  affliction,  dis- 
solve instantly  into  the  very  softness  of  sor- 
vow,  not  on  any  increase  of  niisery,  but  on 


the  sudden  impulse  of  some  unexpected 
joy.  The  agitation  of  an  interesting  allu-. 
sion,  therefore,  rajjidly  conceived  and  ra- 
|)idly  (lis])clled,  is  the  very  state  which, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  analogous  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  might  be  sup])()sed  the  most 
likely  to  produce  an  overflow  of  any  tender 
emotion. 

I  have  already  stated  the  general  mode  in 
which  I  conceive  jjcrception  to  give  pecu- 
liar vividness  to  the  associate  feelings  which 
it  suggests. 

The  general  doctrine,  however,  will  per- 
haps be  best  illustrated  by  the  analysis  of 
what  takes  place  in  a  particular  instance. 
When  the  Swiss  is  at  a  distance  from  his 
country,  some  accidental  image,  in  a  train  of 
thought,  may  lead  him  in  fancy  to  his  native 
mountains ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  ideas  of 
his  imagination  are  not  attached  to  any  thing 
external  and  permanent,  and  are,  therefore, 
comparatively  faint.  When,  however,  he 
actually  hears,  in  all  the  vividness  of  external 
sense,  the  song  of  his  home,  the  conception 
of  his  home  is  immediately  excited,  and  con- 
tinues to  coexist  with  the  impression  produc- 
ed by  the  well-known  air.  That  air,  however, 
is  not  a  faint  imagination,  but  a  reality.  It  is 
not  the  remembrance  of  a  perception,  but  is, 
in  truth,  the  veiy  same  perception  which  once 
formed  a  part  ofhis  complicated  sensations 
when  the  song  was  warbled  along  his  valley,  and 
the  valley  and  the  song  were  together  present 
to  his  eye  and  ear.  That  actual  song,  and  not 
the  perception  indeed,  but  the  conception  of 
the  valley,  are  now  again  present  to  his 
mind:  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  the  reality  of  the  song,  as  actually 
coexisting  and  blending  with  the  concep- 
tion of  the  scene,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  often  been  mingled  when  both 
were  real,  should  communicate  to  it,  in  the 
momentary  illusion,  a  portion  of  its  own  vi- 
vidness. 

There  is  a  very  pleasing  example  of  the 
influence  which  we  are  at  present  consider- 
ing, related  by  the  late  Dr.  Rush  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  volume  which  he  published 
of  his  Introductory  Lectures.  "  During  the 
time  I  passed  at  a  cosmtry-school  in  Cecil 
County,  in  Maivland,"  says  this  ingenious 
and  amiable  medical  ])hilosopher,  "  I  often 
went,  on  a  holiday,  with  my  schoolmates,  to 
see  an  eagle's  nest,  upon  the  summit  of  a  dead 
tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  incubation  of  that  bird. 
The  daughter  of  the  farmer  in  whose  field 
this  tree  stood,  and  with  whom  I  became  ac- 
quainted, married,  and  settled  in  this  city 
about  forty  years  ago.  In  our  occasional  in- 
terviews, we  now  and  then  spoke  of  the  in- 
nocent haunts  and  rural  pleasures  of  our 
youth,  and,  among  other  thmgs,  of  the  eagle's 
nest  in  her  father's  field.  A  few  years  ago 
I  WiLS  called  to  visit  this  woman  when   sh« 
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u-as  in  the  lowest  stage  of  a  typhus  fever. 
Upon  entering  her  room,  I  caught  her  eye, 
and,  with  a  ciiecrful  tone  of  voice,  said  onlv. 
The  eagle's  nest.  She  seized  my  hand,  witii- 
out  being  able  to  speak,  and  (hscovered  strong 
emotions  of  pleasure  in  her  countenance,  pro- 
baiily  from  a  sudden  association  of  all  her 
eaily  domestic  connexions  and  enjoyments 
with  the  words  I  had  uttered.  From  that 
time  she  began  to  recover.  She  is  now  liv- 
ing, and  seldom  fails,  when  we  meet,  to  sa- 
hite  me  with  the  echo  of  the  '  eagle's 
nest.'"* 

In  this  very  striking  case,  according  to  the 


which  he  vented  by  jumping,  dancing,  ax\  I 
loud  acclamations.  He  had  been  familiar 
with  that  animal,  when  a  buy,  in  his  native 
country  ;  and  the  sight  of  him  suddenly  pour- 
ed upon  his  mind  the  recollection  of  hU  his 
enjoyments,  from  liberty  and  domestic  en- 
dearments, in  his  own  countrj',  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life.'"f 

In  these  cases,  in  like  manner,  I  conceive 
the  chief  influence  of  the  jierception  to  have 
consisted  in  the  diffusion  of  its  own  felt  re- 
ality, over  the  associate  feelings  with  which 
it  continued  to  coexist  and  blend.  It  is  not 
the  mere  remembrance,  therefore,  of  the  mi- 


theory  which  I   have  stated  to  you,   it  was  j  litary  music,  to  which  he  marched,  in  days  of 
not,  I  conceive,  the  mere  remembrance  of  the   long  past  fatigue,  or  peril  fuid  glorj',  that  pro- 


nest,  and  of  her  early  enjoyments,  that  i)ro- 
duced  the  excitement  of  lively  feeling  so  de- 
lightful at  the  moment,  and  so  salutfiry  Lri  its 
seeming  consequences.  This  mere  remem- 
brance might  have  been  i)roduced  by  thejagain  with  all  the  lively  feelings  of  otl 
same  words,  uttered  in  any  tone,  by  any  years  ; — while  every  other  moment,  break 
speaker.  But,  if  the  suggestion  had  arisen 
from  the  voice  of  a  stranger,  how  very  differ- 
ent, we  have  every  reason  to  siijjpose,  would 
the  effect  have  been,  to  the  mind  in  which 
the  im;iges  were  awakened  !  It  was  the  pre- 
sence of  him,  who  had  been  her  companion, 
in  the  years,  and  scenes,  and  pleasure  recall- 
ed, that  made  the  remembrance,  for  the  time, 
something  more  than  mere  imagination, — his 
felt  reality  as  a  part  of  the  former  whole,  all 
present  to  her  mind, — a  reality,  the  illusive 
effects  of  which  were  probably  aided  in  a  high 
degree  by  the  cheerful  tone  that  harmonized 
with  the  images  excited,  when  a  saddir  or 
more  serious  tone  would  ])erhaps  have  dis- 
solved or  lessened  the  illusion.  The  friend 
of  her  youth  was  present,  while  some  of  the 
most  interesting  events  of  her  youth,  of  which 
his  presence  and  cheerful  voice  formed  a 
part,  were  suddenly  brought  before  her;  and 
it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
sudden  happiness  of  the  remembrance,  the 
whole,  for  the  moment,  should  have  seemed 
present  with  him. 

"  A  house,  a  farm,  a  fruit-tree,  and  a  clas- 
sical book,"  says  the  same  writer,  ''have  often 
carried  the  mind  back  to  th(!  innocent  and 
dclightfid  scenes  of  a  country  school.  A  pe- 
culiar colour  in  dress,  a  tune,  and  a  line  of 
poetry,  have  often  revived  the  raptures  of 
courtship  ;  while  the  fife  and  the  drmn  have 
renewed,  in  a  veteran  soldier,  the  transports 
of  his  youthful  victories  and  glory.  An  old 
native  African  obtained  permission  from  his 
master,  some  years  ago,  to  go  from  home,  in 
order  to  see  a  lion  that  was  conduited  as  a 
show  through  the  State  of  New  .Jersey.  The 
moment  he  saw  him,  in  spite  of  the  torjjid 
habits  of  mind  and  l)ody  contracted  by  fifty 
years'  slavery,  he  was  transported  with  joy, 

•  I.fCt.  XI.  On  the  lUility  of  a  Knoi.|H3e  of  fhf 
K.xiiltiesnf  I'le  Mi  I'l  to  4  I'm)   1. 1..11,  p.  2Ch-9. 


duces  in  the  veteran  the  vivid  emotion.  It 
must  be  the  very  sound  itself.  The  drum, 
or  the  trunijjct,  must  be  heard  by  him,  so  as 
to    restore    to  him  the  past,   as    if   present 

ther 

.     .  '"*? 

the  charm,  and  convincing  him  of  the  unre- 
ality of  the  scenes  and  persons  that  are  only 
imagined,  gives  a  melancholy  tenderness  to 
the  jjleasure,  as  if  the  objects  of  it  were  al- 
ternately recovered  and  lost.  The  tunniltn- 
ous  emotions  of  the  old  negro  did,  indeed, 
arise,  as  Dr.  Rush  says,  from  the  sudden 
pouring  on  his  mind  of  early  and  delightful 
remembrances,  but  not,  as  he  supposes,  from 
this  alone  ;  since  these  very  remembrances 
had  ])robably  recurred  innumerable  times 
\N  hen  the  emotion  was  far  weaker.  It  was 
because  the  lion,  with  the  sight  of  which  the 
African  had  been  familiar  in  his  youth,  and 
which,  after  so  long  and  so  sad  an  interval, 
brought  before  him  again,  by  suggestion,  the 
woods  or  the  wastes  of  his  native  land, — 
was  a  living  thing  truly  existing  before  him, 
— a  ))art  of  that  complex  group  of  im;ige.s 
which  fjrmed  the  conception  of  the  land  of 
his  birth,  of  his  i>arent.il  home,  of  his  ciirly 
friendships,  of  his  freedom ;  and,  as  itself 
real,  shedding,  in  some  measure  a  part  of  its 
own  reality  on  the  other  inuiges  that  co-ex- 
isted with  it.  It  seems  probable,  even  that 
the  strong  emotion  of  terror,  or  of  adveiuur- 
(His  daring,  \\hich,  in  his  own  land,  had  been 
excited  by  the  jiresence  of  that  mighty  ani- 
mal,— and  which  the  mere  sight  of  the  for- 
midable object  could  scarcely  f.iil  to  awaken 
again,  in  some  slight  degree,  by  the  inthu  iice 
of  mere  association, — woidd  tend  very  ]h>\\  er- 
fidly  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  mere  re- 
ality, by  the  additional  liveliness  which  it 
would  give  to  the  harmonizing  parts  of  the 
remembered  scene. 

It  may  jieihaps  lie  thought,  thjit,  in  sup- 
posing this  diffusion  of  the  feeling  of  external 
reality, — from  an  object  perceived,  to  the 
suggested  conceptions  that  co-exist  with  it, — 
I  assume  more,  in  the  present  case,  than  any 
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analogous  phenomena  justify.  To  those, 
however,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  vision, — as  ex])lained  to  you  in  former  Lec- 
tures,— it  must  on  tne  contrary  appear,  that 
the  explanation  takes  for  granted  nothing 
more,  than  the  possibihty  of  that  which  must 
be  allowed  to  take  place,  during  almost  every 
moment  of  our  waking  hours,  in  by  far  the 
most  important  class  of  our  perceptions.  All, 
which  we  see  by  the  eye,  even  if  superficial 
t^xtension  be  truly  seen  by  it,  is  a  mere  ex- 
panse of  light,  various  perhaps  in  tint,  more 
or  less  brilliant,  and  more  or  less  extended. 
It  is  by  the  suggestion  and  combination  of 
the  associate  ideas  of  another  sense,  that  we 
■seem  to  perceive  longitudinal  distance,  and 
all  the  figuies  which  depend  on  it.  Yet  the 
associate  ideas,  which  are  of  course  only  ima- 
g'inary,  and  the  real  sensations,  are  so  blend- 
ed in  our  mind,  that  we  ascribe  external  re- 
■sdity  equally  to  both  i)arts  of  the  complex 
whole.  We  do  not  see,  and  remember,  or 
infer  ;  but  the  sight,  and  the  mere  remem- 
brance, or  inference,  form,  as  it  were,  one 
common  and  equal  sensation,  which  we  term 
vision.  The  diffusion,  of  which  I  spoke,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  communication  of  the 
feeling  of  reality  from  an  object  of  percej)- 
tion  to  conceptions  suggested  by  it,  and  con- 
tinuing to  co-exist  with  the  direct  perception, 
here  unquestionably  takes  place, — and  takes 
place  at  every  moment  of  vision.  When 
I  suppose,  therefore,  the  Swiss,  on  hearing 
the  familiar  song  of  his  native  cottage,  to 
spread  over  the  image  of  his  cottage  that  re- 
■iility,  which  is  actually  felt  in  the  song,  I  sup- 
pose only  an  operation,  of  precisely  the  same 
icind  with  that  which  took  place,  as  often  as 
the  cottage  itself  was  a  real  object  of  his  sight. 
It  is  by  a  similar  operation,  that  the  su- 
perstitious, in  twilight,  incorporate  their  feai's 
"with  the  objects  which  they  dimly  perceive, 
till  the  whole,  thus  compounded,  assumes 
■the  appearance  of  external  reality.  The 
moanings  of  the  wind  are  the  voice  of  a  spi- 
rit, to  which  their  apprehension  readily  in- 
vents a  language ;  and  the  white  sheet,  or 
other  shadowy  outline,  gives  a  sort  of  per- 
manent and  teiTifying  body  to  the  spectres 
of  their  ovni  mind.  It  is  imagination,  in- 
deed, still ; — but  it  is  imagination  combined 
with  perception,  and  readily  harmonizing 
with  it ;  and  the  spectral  forms  and  voices 
seem  truly  to  exist,  because  there  ar^  forms 
Avhich  are  truly  seen,  and  soujids  which  are 
truly  heard. 


LECTURE  XXXIX. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  LIVELIXESS  OF  THE  SUGGEST- 
ING FEELINGS  AFFECTS  THAT  OF  THE  FEEL- 
INGS SUGGESTED ON  THE  VIRTUAL  CO- 
EXISTENCE OF    FEELINGS. 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lectiu-e  was  occu- 
pied with  the  consideration  of  a  very  impor- 


tant  difference  in  our  suggestions,  according 
as  they  arise  from  the  perception  of  objects 
really  existing  without,  or  from  those  mere 
conceptions  of  objects,  which  form  a  jiart  of 
our  trains  of  fancy.  I  quoted  to  you  some 
ingenious  remarks  of  Mr.  Stewart  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  account 
for  the  difference,  by  the  longer  duration  of 
the  perception,  which  allows  more  thoughts 
and  feelings,  in  miison  with  it,  to  mingle  to- 
gether, and  thus  to  heighten,  by  combina- 
tion, the  emotion,  which  each,  separately, 
woidd  have  produced. 

Of  the  very  ])owerful  influence  which  the 
greater  permanency  of  our  perceptions,  than 
of  our  mere  conceptions,  must  have, — by 
giving  room  for  the  co-existence  of  various 
relative  feelings, — there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But,  as  the  emotion  is,  in  many  cases,  al- 
most instantaneous, — so  rapid  at  least,  that, 
if  the  difference  of  time  were  all,  which,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  distinguished  the  ef- 
fect of  the  perception  from  that  of  the  con- 
ception, the  mere  remembrance  of  the  ob- 
ject \\hich affects  us,  (being,  though  fugitive, 
at  leat  as  lasting  as  the  momentaiy  inter\'al, 
between  the  primary  perception  and  the 
burst  of  feeling,)  might  equally  have  produced 
the  overwhelming  tenderness  of  sorrow ;  it 
seemed  to  me  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
some  other  circumstance,  in  addition  to  that 
supposed  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

This  circumstance,  which  I  conceived  to 
be  necessary  for  explaining  fully  the  pheno- 
menon, I  represented  to  you  to  be  the  felt  re- 
ality of  the  object  perceived,  as  co-existing 
and  blending  with  the  conception  that  har- 
monizes with  it,  and  thus  giving  to  the  whole 
complex  group  the  temporary  illusion  of  re- 
ahty.  That  this  is  only  one  of  many  analo- 
gous phenomena, — and,  indeed,  that  no 
thing  more  is  assumed,  in  the  explanation, 
than  must  l)e  allowed  truly  to  take  place,  at 
almost  every  moment  of  our  waking  hours, 
I  proved  to  you,  by  various  examples  ;— par- 
ticularly by  the  exam])le  of  vision, — in  which 
there  is  a  constant  extension  to  our  mere 
conceptions  of  that  external  reality,  which 
exists  only  in  a  part  of  the  comjilex  whole 
which  we  seem  to  perceive  ; — the  form 
which  we  give  to  the  bodies  seen  by  us,  and 
which  we  believe  to  be  as  much  an  object  of 
our  sight,  as  their  colour,  l^eing  the  sugges- 
tion of  our  memory  only,  and  as  imaginaiy, 
in  relation  to  our  percipient  mind,  as  any 
other  conceptions,  which  any  other  percep- 
tions excite.  If,  indeed,  we  admit,  as  we 
cannot  but  admit,  that  we  do  not  see,  visu- 
ally, any  space,  larger  than  the  mere  ])]ane 
of  the  nervous  expansion  in  the  eye — or  ra- 
ther, iis  I  endeavoured  to  show  you  in  a  for- 
mer Lecture,  that  we  do  not  see  directly 
and  originally  any  space  whatever — and  that, 
j  on  either  of  these  suppositions,  the  forms  and 
i  distances  which  we  perceive,  derive  all  their 
'  felt  present  reality,  from  the  reality  of  the 
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existiiis;  sensation  of  colour  which  blends 
with  them, — it  cannot  surely  seem  a  very 
bold  assumption  to  sujipose,  that  what  is 
thus  indisputalily  true,  of  one  set  of  sensa- 
tions, when  co-e.\istin<^  with  one  set  of  con- 
ceptions, may  be  true,  of  the  same  set  of 
sensations,  when  co-existing  with  another 
set  of  conceptions,  at  least  as  vivid  as  the 
former. 

I  may  remark,  as  an  analoijous  iihistration 
of  this  tendency  of  the  niintl  to  couihine  the 
reality  of  perception  with  the  harmonizing 
concei)tions  which  it  suggests,  and  with 
which  it  continues  to  blend,  that  an  cll'ect  in 
some  degree  similar, — ditfcrent,  indeed,  as 
might  be  supposed,  in  force,  but  analogous 
in  kind, — seems  to  take  place,  in  the  com- 
bination of  any  very  vivid  conception  with 
other  mere  concei)tions,  when  these  two 
harmonize  and  unite  readily  as  a  complex 
whole.  There  is,  as  it  were,  a  dillusion  of 
the  vividness  of  the  one  over  the  faintness 
of  the  other.  The  more  vivid, — that  is  to 
say,  the  more  nearly  approaching  to  the 
strength  of  reality, — the  one  concejjtion  may 
be,  the  more  fully  is  it  diftused  in  union  with 
the  other,  and  the  more  dilhcult,  conse- 
quently, does  it  become,  to  regard  this  other 
a%  separate  from  it, — so  dilhcidt,  indeed,  in 
many  cases,  as  almost  to  resist  the  influence 
of  the  most  undoubting  S])eculative  belief. 
In  the  case  of  our  emotions,  the  very  natm-e 
of  which  is  to  throw  a  peculiar  vividness  on 
the  conceptions  that  harmonize  with  them, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  diffusion  of 
.ively  feeling, — by  the  influence  of  which,  in 
impassioned  reverie,  our  con('ei)tions,  that 
would  otherwise  be  comparatively  faint, 
.sometimes  appear  to  us  more  truly  real  than 
the  objects  really  existing  without.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  etfect  which 
our  emotions,  as  more  lively  feelings  harmo- 
nizing with  certiiin  conceptions,  jjroduce  in 
vivifying  those  conceptions  with  which  they 
harmonize,  should  be  produced,  in  some  de- 
gree, by  our  conceptions  ;  when  these,  too, 
as  feelings,  are  comparatively  lively,  in  dif- 
fusing their  own  liveliness  over  tin-  fainter 
concei)tions  that  may  harmoniously  mingle 
with  them.  When,  for  examjjle,  by  the 
cl.'issical  studies  of  our  early  years,  our  minds 
have  become  almost  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  warriors  of  f  ireecc  and  Troy,  as  with 
the  warriors  of  our  own  time,  and  the  g-ates 
and  towers  of  Ilium  seem,  as  it  were,  to  be 
present  to  our  very  eyes, — if  we  strive  to 
think  of  the  Troad,  in  -ts  present  stJite  of 
desolation,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to 
conceive  it  as  it  is.  Our  livelier  conception 
of  the  past  ditTtiscs  itself  in  some  measure 
over  our  conception  of  the  present  scene  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  information 
which  we  have  received,  and  the  full  credit 
which  we  give  to  the  veracity  of  the  travel- 
lers from  whose   rejiort   we   receive   it,   we 


stfll,  when  we  think  of  the  scene,  imagine 
on  it  at  least  some  vestiges  of  past  grandeur 
existing,  with  a  sort  of  shadowy  reality.  If 
we  were  on  the  very  sjiot,  our  eye  \>'OuUi 
still  look  in  vain  for  these,  as  if  the  moiui- 
ments  that  are  present  to  our  thought,  were 
necessarily  to  be  as  lasting  as  that  remem- 
brance of  them  which  is  never  to  fade ;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that,  even  now, 
when  so  many  ages  have  intervened,  and 
when  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try admits  not  of  the  slightest  doubt,  we 
should  feel,  from  moment  to  moment,  some 
portion  of  the  expectation,  and  in  no  slight 
degree,  the  disai)pointinent  also,  which  Ca-sar 
nuist  have  felt,  in  that  visit  to  the  ancient 
seat  of  his  fabled  ancestors,  of  which  the 
Poet  of  Pharsalia  has  given  so  picturesque  a 
naiTative : — 

"  ('ircuit  exiista;  nomen  mcmora'ilc  Trojic, 
Magnaque  Hhtrbei  quaerit  vestipia  muri. 
Jam  silva;  steriles  ft  putres  robore  trunci 
Assaraci  pressere  domos,  et  templa  Deorum 
Jam  lasia  radice  tencnt : — ac  tota  tepuntur 
I'crgama  dumetis;   ctiam  pcriere  ruina;. 
Aspicit  llesiones  scopulos,  silvasiiue  latcntis 
Anehis!!?  thalamos; — quo  judex  cedent  amro; 
IJnde  puer  raptus  cceIo  ; — quo  vcrtice  Nais 
l.iiscrit  Ocnone; — nullum  est  sme  nomine  saxum, 
In^cius  in  sicco  scrpentem  pulvere  rivum 
'I'r.msierat,  qui  Xanthuserat. — securus  in  alto 
Gramine  ponebat  gressus: — Phryx  incola  manes 
Hectorcos  calcare  vetat,     Discussa  jaceb.int 
Saxa,  nee  ulJius  faciem  servantia  sacri  :— 
Hercias,  mimslralor  ait,  non  re-spicis  aias  ?"♦ 

The  difficulty  which  we  feel  in  this  case, 
in  imagining  the  absolute  desolation  of  the 
Troad,  arises  from  the  greater  vividness  of 
our  conception  of  ancient  Troy,  than  of  our 
conception  of  the  scene  which  the  same  s])ot 
now  presents, — a  vividness  which  almost  in- 
cessantly mingles  the  more  lively  with  the 
fainter  conception,  in  spite  of  oiu-  effort  to 
separate  them.  Our  calm  belief  attends  the 
latter  of  these  conceptions  ;  but  there  is  an 
illusion  of  reality  attached  to  the  gieater  vi- 
vidness of  the  former,  which  is  ahnost  evciy 
moment  mingling  with  the  other ;  though  it 
is,  every  other  moment,  overcome  by  the  op- 
posite belief,  which  is  too  strong  to  be  whol- 
ly subdued.  This  constant  mingling  and  se- 
paration of  the  two,  forms  that  feeling  of 
perplexity  and  effort  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, in  attempting  to  consider,  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  scene  us  it  truly  is,  and 
as  we  truly  believe  it  to  be. 

To  lessen  this  feeling  of  effort,  as  if  by  a 
more  ready  transition,  nothing  is  so  effectual 
as  the  conception  of  that  state  of  decay  which 
is  intermediate  between  giandeur  and  abso- 
lute desolation. 

"  Aipice  murorum  mole?,  prxruptaquc  saxa, 
Olirntaque  liorrenti  vasta  iheatra  situ  ! 
Ilipfiunt  Roma.    VidtMi,  velut  ipsa  calavera  tantiD 
Nobis  adliuc  spirtnt  impL-riosa  nnnas." 

"  See  the  wide  waste  of  all-devourinR  years  • 
How  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears  I 
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With  nodding  arclies,  broken  temples  spread  I 
The  very  tombs  now  vanish  like  their  dead. 
Perhaps,  by  its  own  ruins  saved  from  Hame, 
Some  buried  marble  half- preserves  a  name."* 

Rome,  thus  in  ruins,  is  easily  conceived 
by  us  ;  for  the  ruins,  in  their  magnificent  de- 
cay, are  themselves  a  vivid  pictm-e  of  that 
grandeur  of  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  think.  But  Rome,  if  it  had  no  monu- 
ment of  art  remaining,  and  had  only  its  seven 
naked  hills  to  mark  its  ancient  site,  scarcely 
could  be  conceived  by  us  for  a  few  moments 
in  succession  ;  its  former  grandeur  rising  on 
our  remembrance,  without  any  intermediate 
conception  into  which  it  might  softly  fade  ; 
and  mingling,  therefore,  its  own  entire  real- 
ity, as  vividly  conceived  by  us,  with  the 
fainter  conception  of  that  bare  soil  on  which 
all  its  miracles  of  splendoiu-  arose. 

This  hiiluence  of  oiu-  mere  conceptions, 
however,  even  when  comparatively  \-ivid, 
though  illustrating  by  analogy  the  influence 
of  perception,  is  still,  as  might  be  supposed, 
far  inferior  to  the  influence  of  that  of  actual 
perception,  which  I  consider  as  diftusing  its 
felt  reality  over  the  associate  conceptions 
that  blend  and  harmonize  with  it. 

With  respect  to  the  more  important  the- 
ory of  this  influence,  I  may  remark,  that  even 
though  the  perception  of  the  kindred  har- 
monizing object  were  not  to  operate  posi- 
tively, by  blending  the  feeling  of  its  own  re- 
ality with  the  conceptions  that  mingle  with 
it,  its  negative  influence  would  still  be  very 
powerfiU.     It  would  at  least  tend,  by  occu- 
pj-ing  our  perception  with  a  harmonizing  ob- 
ject, to  diminish  the  impressions  produced 
by  other  objects,  —  impressions  which,  not 
harmonizing   with   the    particular   associate 
ideas,  would  at  once  break  the  illusion  which 
gives  substance  and  colouring  to  their  sha- 
dowy forms.     It  is,  indeed,  this  inconsist- 
ency of  our  perceptions  with  our  ideas   of 
suggestion,  which,  in  our  waking  hoiu-s,   in 
almost  every  instance,  prevents  that  belief  of 
the  reality  of  the  objects  of  our  imagination, 
which  otherwise  we  should  be  disposed  to 
entertain.     Though  no  other  effect,  there- 
fore, were  allowed  to  be  produced  by  a  per- 
ception which  interests  us,  and  which  itself 
harmonizes  with   the   trains  of  thought  sug- 
gested by  it,  its  negative  influence   would 
still  be  verj'  powerful.      It  would  be,  in  a 
slight  degree,  like  that  of  sleep,  which  ex- 
cludes, or  nearly  excludes,  all  sensation,  and 
allows  the  trains  of  ideas  which  pass  tlu-ough 
the  mind, — the  hills,  and  lakes,  perliaps,  and 
pastimes  and  friends  of  our  youth, — to  as- 
sume, for  the  time,  an  impression  of  actual 
reality,  as  if  present  with  us  once  more. 
In  many  of  these  cases,  in  which  the  per- 


*  Pope's  Epistle  to  Addison,  on  his  Medals,  v  1—4, 
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ception  of  new,  or  long-lost  objects,  gives 
Wiumtlt  and  juiimation  to  oiu"  trains  of 
thought,  there  is  another  circumstance  wliich 
must  have  considerable  influence.  An  ob- 
ject that  is  daily  before  our  eyes  becomes 
associated  with  innumerable  ideas,  which 
have  no  peculiar  hannoiiy  or  agreement  with 
each  other  ;  and  thougli  it  may  suggest  these 
variously,  at  different  times,  it  is  still  apt  to 
mingle  some  of  them  together,  especially  if 
it  occupy  the  attention  for  any  length  of  time. 
A  memorial  which  we  have  received  from  a 
friend,  for  example,  must,  in  a  very  short  time, 
if  it  remain  in  our  possession,  be  associated 
with  many  events  and  feelings  that  have  no  re- 
lation to  our  friend.  These,  as  more  recent, 
may  become  of  readier  suggestion,  in  con- 
formity with  that  secondary  law  which  I 
stated  to  you  ;  and,  at  least,  by  mingling  in 
the  suggestion  many  irrelative  remembrances, 
cannot  fail  to  weaken,  more  and  more,  the 
interest  which  the  primaiy  and  more  tender 
image  would  otherwise  afford.  But  an  ob- 
ject newly  discovered,  such  as  any  imexpect- 
ed  relict  of  a  long-lost  friend,  presents  the 
instant  image  of  hiin  to  our  mind,  and  pre- 
sents it  immixed  with  other  conceptions, 
that  could  not  have  co-existed  \%'ith  it,  with- 
out weakening  its  particular  impression. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which 
I  conceive  must  be  taken  into  accomit,  in 
every  such  case  of  unexpected  discover)' : — . 
This  is  the  influence  of  the  feeling  of  asto- 
nishment itself.  In  common  circumstances, 
for  which  we  are  prepared,  we  readily,  and 
almost  unconsciously,  exercise  a  self-com- 
mand, which  keeps  down  any  violent  emo- 
tion. But,  when  we  axe  struck  w  ith  new 
and  unexpected  circumstances,  this  self-com- 
mand is  often  completely  suspended ;  and 
we  yield  to  the  first  emotion  that  arises,  how- 
ever hiconsistent  it  may  be  with  the  general 
chai'acter  of  our  mind.  Tlie  sudden  ajjpear- 
ance  of  a  foe  in  ambush  spreads  terror  to  the 
breasts  of  those  who  would  have  marched 
undaunted  in  the  open  field,  in  the  face  of 
any  danger  that  could  have  been  opposed  to 
them.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  when, 
in  the  inst^ince  quoted  to  you  yesterday,  the 
crew  of  Captain  King's  ship  melted  into 
tears  on  discovering,  in  a  remote  and  barba^ 
rous  countrj',  a  pewter  spoon  stam))ed  with 
the  word  "  London,"  it  was  jiartiy  under 
the  influence  of  the  sudden  astoiiishrnciit 
which  they  must  have  felt, — an  astoni^hment 
which,  if  it  had  arisen  from  cucumstances  of 
a  different  kind,  might  perhaps  have  excited 
a  panic  of  terror,  as  it  then  excited  what,  in 
relation  to  the  rugged  sternness  of  a  ship's 
company,  might  almost  be  considered  as  a 
sort  of  panic  of  tender  emotion. 

I  have  already  instanced,  as  illustrative  of 
the  diffusion  of  the  felt  reality  of  a  percep- 
tion over  the  co-existing  imagery  of  our  in- 
teniai  thought,  the  terrors  of  the  superili- 
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lious,  to  whom  tlie  wild  nioaninpi  of  tlic 
viiid,  and  the  shadowy  forms  seen  in  the  ob- 
srurity  of  twilifrht,  realize,  for  the  moment, 
the  voices  and  the  s])ectral  sha))es  which 
their  fancy  hius  readily  minded  with  them. 
I  mijrht  show,  in  like  manner,  various  other 
instances,  since  the  whole  field  of  mind  seems 
to  me  to  present  exam])les  of  this  species  of 
illii-iive  CDinhination  sup])oscd  hy  me,  in 
which  the  fi'lt  reality  of  somethinjj  truly  ex- 
isting,', is  ditliised  over  images  of  imexistinj; 
thintrs.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  our  moral 
affections  w  hich  it  may  not,  as  I  conceive, 
aujjment  or  variously  modify,  as,  in  an  after- 
part  of  the  course,  I  shall  have  frequent  op- 
j)ortunities  of  pointing  out  to  you.  In  the 
case  of  jealousy,  for  examide, — to  hint  merely 
at  present  what  is  aftenvards  to  be  more 
fully  developed, — what  undue  importance 
does  the  slightest  fact,  that  harmonizes  with 
the  suspicions  previously  entertained,  give  to 
those  verj'  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  per- 
sons, whose  better  judgment,  if  free  from  the 
influence  of  that  gloomy  passion,  could  not 
have  failed  to  discover  the  futility  of  the  veiy 
circumstances  to  which  thoy  attach  so  much 
importance; — the  felt  truth  of  the  single  fact 
observed  commnnicating,  as  I  conceive,  for 
the  time,  to  the  whole  co-existing  and  blend- 
ing and  harmonizing  images  of  suspicion, 
that  reality  which  it  alone  i)Ossessed.  Who 
is  there,  in  like  maimer,  who  must  not  fre- 
ijuently  have  observed  the  influence  of  a  sin- 
gle slight  success,  in  vivifying  to  the  san- 
guine their  most  extravagant  hopes  ?  the 
reality  of  this  one  happy  fact  giving  inst^mtly 
a  sort  of  obscure  reality  even  to  those  extra- 
vagant conceptions  which  are  iill  considered, 
together  with  the  realized  wish,  as  parts  of 
one  great  whole.  Slight  as  these  hints  are, 
they  may  serve,  at  leiust  for  the  present,  to 
give  you  some  notion  of  the  extensive  ajijili- 
cal'ility  of  a  princi])le,  which  is,  in  ti-uth,  as 
wide  as  the  wide  variety  of  feelings  that  may 
relate  to  an  imiiginaiy  object. 

These  obsen-ations  on  the  influence  which 
objects  of  perception  have,  by  their  perma- 
nence, as  well  as  by  their  reality,  in  giving 
additional  liveliness  to  our  associate  feelings, 
lead  me  to  remark  a  property  of  the  suggest- 
ing principle,  which,  however  much  neglect- 
ed, seems  to  me,  in  the  various  applications 
that  may  l>e  made  of  it,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, sin<'e,  without  it,  it  is  imjiossihlc 
to  explain  many  of  the  most  striking  ])heno- 
mena  of  thought.  We  are  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  tiilk  of  the  successions  of  our  ideas, 
of  the  trains  of  our  ideas,  of  the  cunent  of 
our  thought ;  and  to  use  so  many  other 
phra.>*es  of  mere  succession,  to  the  exclusicni 
of  all  notions  of  co-existence,  in  speaking  of 
the  modifications  of  the  principle  of  sugges- 
tion, that,  ])y  the  habitual  use  of  these  terms, 
we  are  led  to  think  of  our  ideas  as  consecu- 
tive only,  and  to  'Ujjpose  that,  because  there 


is  truly  a  certain  series  of  states  of  the  mind 
in  regular  progression,  the  state  of  mind  at 
one  moment  must  be  so  difl'erent  from  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  moment  preceding,  that 
one  idea  must  always  fade  as  a  new  one 
arises.  That  the  sequence  may  sometimes 
be  thus  exclusive  in  the  veiy  moment  of  all 
that  preceded  the  particulai-  suggestion  I  do 
not  deny,  though  there  are  many  circum- 
stances which  lead  me  to  believe  that,  if  this 
ever  occur,  it  is  at  least  f;u-  from  being  the 
general  case. 

Thus,  to  take  an  instance  in  some  degree 
similar  to  those  which  we  have  before  con- 
sidered,— when,  at  a  distance  from  home,  and 
after  an  interval  of  years,  we  listen  to  any 
simple  song  with  which  the  remembrance  of 
a  friend  of  our  youth  is  connecte<l,  how  many 
circumstances  not  merely  rise  again,  but  rush 
upon  us  together  ?  The  friend  himself, — 
the  scene  where  we  last  sat  and  listened  to 
him, — the  domestic  circle  that  listened  with 
us, — a  thousand  circumstances  of  that  parti- 
cular period,  which  had  perhaps  escajied  us, 
are  again  present  to  our  mind  :  and  with 
all  these  is  mingled  the  actual  jicrception  of 
the  song  itself.  As  the  i)arts  c>f  the  song 
succeed  each  other,  they  call  up  occasionally 
some  new  circumstances  of  the  past ;  but 
we  do  not,  on  that  account,  lose  the  group 
which  were  before  assembled.  The  new 
circtnnstance  is  only  added  to  them,  and 
the  song  still  continues  to  blend  with  the 
whole  the  pleasure  of  its  own  melody,  or 
rather,  mingling  with  them  in  mutual  dif- 
fusion, at  once  gives  and  borrows  de- 
light. 

If  this  virtual  co-existence,  in  the  sense 
now  explained,  which,  I  trust,  you  will  al- 
ways understand  as  the  sense  intended  by  me, 
be  true,  of  the  case  in  which  percej)tion  min- 
gles with  suggestion, — it  is  true,  though  in 
a  less  remarkable  degree,  of  our  corice])ti(ins 
alone.  Had  the  same  ballad,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  not  been  actually  sung,  but  merely 
suggested  by  some  accidental  circumstance, 
though  our  emotion  would  have  been  less 
lively,  and  though  fewer  objects  and  events, 
connected  with  the  scene,  might  have  arisen, 
it  would  still  probably  have  suggested  the 
friend,  the  place,  the  time,  and  many  other 
circumstances,  not  in  separate  and  exclusi\e 
succession,  lik(?  the  moving  figures  of  a  con- 
tinued train,  but  multij)lying  and  mingling 
as  they  arose.  Of  the  innumerable  objects 
of  external  sense  which  pass  before  our  eyes 
in  the  coin-se  of  a  day,  how  many  are  there 
which  excite  only  a  moment^iry  sensation, 
forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  felt?  while, 
on  many  others,  we  dwell  with  the  liveliest 
interest.  In  like  manner,  there  are  many 
of  our  ideas  of  suggestion  which  are  as  indif- 
ferent to  us  as  the  thousand  objects  that  flit 
before  our  eyes.  They  exist,  therefore,  but 
for  a  moment,  or  little  more  than  a  moment. 
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nnd  sen-e  only  for  the  suggestion  of  other    coexistence  of  objects  of  choice  ;  and  there 
i<lea5,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  may  be  equal-  ;  can  be  no  discrimination  and  preference  of 


ly  shorthved,  while  others,  more  lively  and 
interestinj:^'  pause  longer  in  the  mind ;  and, 
though  they  suggest  ideas  connected  with 
themselves,  continue  with  them,  and  survive, 
perhaps,  the  verj'  conceptions  which  they 
suggest.  I  look  at  a  volume  on  my  table  ; 
it  recals  to  me  the  friend  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived it, — the  remembrance  of  him  sug- 
gests to  me  the  concej)tion  of  his  family, — of 
an  evening  which  I  spent  with  them, — and 
of  various  subjects  of  our  conversation. 
Yet  the  conception  of  my  friend  may  con- 
tinue, mingled,  indeed,  with  various  concep- 
tions, as  they  rise  successively,  but  still  co- 
existing with  them, — and  is,  perhaps,  the 
very  part  of  the  complex  group,  that,  after  a 
long  train  of  thought,  during  which  it  had 
Deen  constantly  present,  suggests  at  last  some 
new  conception,  that  introduces  a  different 
ti-ain  of  its  own,  of  which  the  conception 
of  my  friend  no  longer  forms  a  pait. 

But  for  this  continuance  and  coexistence, 
of  which  I  speak,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  regular  prosecution  of  any  design  would 
be   absolutely   impossible.      When  we    sit 
down  to  study  a  particular  subject,  we  must 
have  a  certain  conception,  though  probably 
a  dim  and  shadowy  one,  of  the  subject  itself. 
To  study  it,  however,  is  not  to  have  that  con- 
ception alone,  but  to  have  successively  vari- 
ous other  conceptions,  its  relations  to  which 
we  endeavour  to  trace.      The  conception  of 
our  particular  subject,  therefore,  must,  in  the 
ver)'  first  stage  of  our  progress,  suggest  some 
other  conception.     But  this  second  concep- 
tion, if  it  aione  were  present,  having  various 
relations  of  its  own,  as  well  as  its  relation  to 
the  subject  which  suggested  it,  would  prob- 
ably excite  a  third  conception,  which  had  no 
reference  to  the  original  subject, — and  this 
third,  a  foiulh, — and  thus  a  whole  series,  all 
equally  unrelated  to  the  subject  which  we 
wished  to  study.     It  would  hence  seem  im- 
possible to  think  of  the  same  subject  even 
for  a  single  minute.     Yet  we  know  that  the 
fact  is  ver}-  different,  and  that  we  often  oc- 
cupy whole  hours  in  this   manner,  without 
any' remarkable  deviation  from  our  original 
design.      Innumerable  conceptions,  indeed, 
arise  during  this  time.  Out  all  are  more  or  less 
intimately  related  to  the  subject,  by  the  con- 
tinued conception  of  which  they  have  every 
appearance  of  being  suggested  ;  and,  if  it  be 
allowed  that  the  conception  of  a  particular 
subject  both  suggests  U-ains  of  conception, 
and  continues  to  exist  together  with  the  con- 
ceptions which  it  has  suggested,  every  thing 
for  which  I  contend,  in  the  present  case,  is 
implied  in  the  admission. 

What  would  be  that  selection  of  images  of 
which  poets  speak,  if  their  fancy  suggested 
only  a  fleeting  series  of  consecutive  images  ? 
To  select,  implies  not  the  succession,  but  the 


parts  of  a  train  of  thought,  if  each  separate 
part  iiave  wholly  ceased  to  exist,  when  ano- 
ther has  arisen.  The  conception  of  beauty 
calls  up  some  immediate  image  to  the  poetic 
mind,  and  kindred  images  after  images  arise, 
— not  fading,  however,  at  each  suggestion, 
but  spreading  out  all  their  mingled  loveliness 
to  that  eye  which  is  to  choose  and  reject. 
With  what  exquisite  truth  and  beaut)'  is  this 
process  described  by  one  to  whom  the  pro- 
cess was  familiar,  and  who  knew  well  to 
draw  from  it  its  happiest  results ! 


"  Thus  at  length 
Endcw'd  with  all  that  nature  can  bestow. 
The  child  of  Fancy  oft  iu  silence  bends 
O'er  these  niix'il  treasures  of  his  (itegnant  breast, 
XViih  conscious  pride.    From  them  he  oft  resolves 
To  frame  he  knows  not  what  excelling  things. 
And  win  he  knows  not  what  subliine  reward 
Of  praise  and  wonder.     By  degrees  the  mind 
Feels  her  young  nerves  dilate :— the  plastic  powers 
Labour  for  action  : — blind  emotions  heave 
His  bosom  ; — and  with  loveliest  frenzy  caught. 
From  earth  to  heaven  he  rolls  his  daring  eye. 
From  heaven  to  earth.    Anon  ten  thousaml  shape?'. 
Like  spectres  trooping  to  the  wizard's  call. 
Flit  swift  before  him.     From  the  wombnf  earth, 
From  ocean's  bed  they  come: — the  eternal  heavens 
Disclose  their  splendours,  and  the  dark  abyss 
Pours  out  her  births  unknown.    With  fixed  gaze 
He  marks  the  rising  phantcins  : — now  compares 
Their  different  forms,  now  blends  them,  now  divides, 
Enlarges  and  extenuates  by  turns. 
Opposes,  ranges  in  fantastic  bands. 
And  infinitely  varies.     Hithernow, 
\ow  thither,  fluctuates  his  inconstant  aim. 
With  endless  choice  perplex'd.     At  length  his  plan 
Begins  to  open.     Lueid  order  dawns; 
And  as  from  Chaos  old  the  jarring  seeds 
Of  nature,  at  the  voice  divine  repair'd 
Kach  to  its  place,  till  rosy  earth  unveil'd 
Her  fragrant  bosom,  ard  the  joyful  «un 
Sprung  up  the  blue  serene ;  by  swift  degrees 
Thus  disentangled,  his  entire  design 
F.mergcs.    Colours  mingle,  features  join, 
And  lines  converge  : — the  fainter  parts  retire. 
The  fairer,  eminent  in  light,  advance. 
And  every  image  0:1  its  neighbour  smiles."* 

There  is,  then,  it  appears,  a  continued  co- 
existence of  some  of  our  associate  feelings, 
with  the  feelings  v.  hich  they  suggest.  And  it 
is  well  for  us  that  nature  has  made  this  ar- 
rangement. I  do  not  speak  at  present  of  its 
importance  to  our  intellectual  powers,  as  es- 
sential to  all  continuity  of  design,  and  to 
ever)'  wide  comparison  of  the  relations  of 
things,  for  this  I  have  already  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  to  you.  I  speak  of  the  in- 
finite accession  which  it  affords  to  our  happi- 
ness and  affections.  By  this,  indeed,  we  ac- 
quire the  power  of  fixing,  in  a  great  degree, 
our  too  fugitive  enjoyments,  and  concentrat- 
ing them  in  the  objects  which  we  love. 
When  the  mother  caresses  her  infant,  the 
delight  which  she  feels  is  not  lost  in  the  mo- 
ment rn  which  it  appears  to  fade.  It  still 
lives  in  the  innocent  and  smiling  form  that 
inspired  it,  and  is  suggested  again,  when  the 
idea  of  that  smile  passes  across  her  mind. 
An  infinity  of  other  pleasures  are,  in  the  pro- 
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giess  of  life,  assooiiitod  in  like  niannor  ;  and 
with  these  additional  itssoeiations,  tiic  feeling 
which  her  child  excites,  becomes  projjortion- 
ately  more  comiilex.  It  is  not  the  same  un- 
varjing  imaije,  exciting  the  remembrance, 
first  of  one  pleiisure,  and  then  of  another,  for 
in  that  case  the  whole  delight  would  not,  at 
any  one  moment,  be  greater  than  if  the  two 
Jeelings  alone  coexisted;  but  a  thousand  jiast 
fei'Hiigs  tire  i)resent  together,  and,  continuing 
with  the  new  imiiges  which  themselves  awake, 
produce  one  mingled  result  of  tenderness, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  distinctly  to  an- 
alyse. Why  is  it,  that  the  idea  of  our  home, 
and  of  our  countn,-,  h;is  such  jjowerful  do- 
minion over  us, — that  the  native  of  the  most 
barren  soil,  when  placed  amid  fields  of 
plenty,  and  beneath  a  sunshine  of  eternal 
spring,  should  still  sigh  for  the  rocks, 
and  the  wastes,  and  storms  which  he  had 
left? 

"  Rut  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below. 
Who  ean  dirrct,  when  all  iirttcnd  to  know? 
The  shudderinp  tenant  of  tlic  frigid  zdne 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiestspol  his  own; 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 
And  his  long  nipht  of  revelry  and  ease. 
The  naked  nepro,  panting  at  the  Line, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands,  and  palmy  wine. 
Basks  in  Ihe  glare,  or  stems  the  tepiti  wave. 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave."* 

In  vain  may  we  labour  to  think,  with 
Varro,  as  a  consolation  in  banishment,  that, 
"  wherever  we  go,  we  must  still  have  the  same 
system  of  nature  around  us," — or,  with  Mar- 
<'us  Brutus,  that,  whatever  else  may  be  torn 
from  the  exile,  "  he  is  still  permitted  at  least 
t"  -^arry  with  him  his  own  virtues."  In  vain 
may  we  ])eruse  the  arguments  with  which 
Seneca  quaintly  attempts  to  show,  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  banishment,  since 
the  coimtry  of  a  wise  man  is,  wherever  there 
is  good, — and  the  existence  of  what  is  good 
for  him,  depends,  not  on  the  accident  of 
place,  but  on  his  own  will.  "  Ivxulabis. 
Non  patria  mihi  interdicitur,  sed  locus.  In 
quamcunque  tcrram  venio,  in  meam  venio. 
Nidla  terra  exilium  est.  Altera  patria  est. 
Patria  est,  ubicunque  bene  est ;  illud  aiitem, 
per  quod  bene  est,  in  homine,  non  in  loco 
est.  In  ipsius  potcstate  est,  quie  sit  illi  for- 
tuna.  Si  sapiens  est,  peregrinatur ;  si  stul- 
tus,  exulat"  All  this  reminds  us  of  the 
Stoic,  who,  tortured  with  bodily  pain,  and 
expressing  the  common  signs  of  agony,  still 
maintained,  at  intervals,  with  systematic  ob- 
stinacy, that  this  wiis  no  alHiction  -. — 

••  Pain's  not  an  ill,  he  utters— with  a  groan." 

And  if  it  was  truly  during  the  period  of  his 
dismal  residence  in  Corsica,  that  the  philo- 
sopher made  this  vain  attem])t  to  ])rove  the 
impossibility  of  banishment,  it  is  probable, 
that,  while  he  was  thus  laboriously  endea- 
vouring to  demonstrate  that  his  country  was 


•  CuldMTiith'i  Poem*  —Traveller, v.  63 7,'. 


still  with  him.  on  the  biuren  rocks  to  which 
he  was  condemned,  his  own  Corduba  or 
Rome  was  rising  on  his  memory,  with  ])ain- 
ful  tenderness ;  and  that  tlie  verj'  argu. 
ments,  with  which  he  strove  to  comfort  him  ■ 
self,  would  be  read  by  him,  not  with  a  groan, 
perhaps,  but  at  leiust  with  an  inward  sigh. 
Ilis  poetr)'  was,  unquestitina])Iy,  far  more 
true  to  nature  than  his  philosojjhy, — if  he 
was  indeed  the  author  of  those  ])athetic 
poems  on  his  exile,  in  some  verses  of  which, 
he  speaks  of  the  banished,  as  of  those  on 
whom  the  rites  of  burial,  that  separate  them 
from  the  world,  had  been  abeady  ])crfornied, 
and  prays  the  earth  of  Corsica  to  lie  light  on 
the  ashes  of  the  living — 

"  Paree  relegatis,  hoc  est  jam  parcc  sepultis.t 
Vivorum  cineri  sit  tua  terra  levis."^ 

In  the  instance  of  Seneca,  indeed,  whose 
relegation  was  not  the  effect  of  crime  on  his 
l)art,  but  of  the  artifices  of  an  adulterous  em- 
jiress,  the  remembrances  attached  to  the  land 
from  which  he  was  separated,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  more  powerful,  because 
they  were  not  accompanied  with  feelings  of 
remorse  and  shame,  that  might  have  render- 
ed t!ie  very  thought  of  return  ])aiiiful  to  the 
criminal.  But,  in  the  bosom  of  the  criminal 
himself,  there  is  still  some  lingering  affec- 
tion, which  these  dreadful  feelings  are  not 
able  wholly  to  subdue ;  and  he  returns,  at 
the  risk  of  life  itself,  to  the  very  land  which 
had  thrown  him  from  her  l)osom,  and  marked 
him  with  infamy.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
human  being,  however  torpid  in  vice,  and 
lost  to  social  regard,  who  can  return,  after 
a  long  absence,  to  the  spot  of  his  birth,  and 
look  on  it  with  indifference,  and  to  whom 
the  name  of  his  c(juiitiy  jjresents  no  other 
image  than  that  of  the  place  in  which  he 
dwells. 

What,  then,  is  this  irresistible  power 
which  the  mere  sound  of  home  can  exercise 
over  our  mind?  It  surely  does  not  arise 
from  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of  concep- 
tions, or  other  feelings,  in  sejiarate  succe.s- 
sion  ;  for  no  single  part  of  this  succession 
could  of  itself  be  sufficiently  powerful.  It 
is  because  home  does  not  suggest  merely  a 
multitude  of  feelings,  but  has  itself  become 
the  name  of  an  actual  midtitudc  ;  and  though, 
in  proportion  as  we  dwell  on  it  longer,  it 
suggests  more  and  more  additional  images, 
still  these  are  only  added  to  the  grou])  which 
formerly  existed,  and  increase  the  general 
effect;  which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the 
suggestion  of  a  single  new  idea  extinguished 
all  those  which  had  preceded  it.  It  is  pro- 
bable even,  that  there  is  no  one  interesting 
object,  which  has  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, that  is  i)recisely  the  same  as  it  arises 
to  our  mind  at  different  times,  but  that  it  is 
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•Iwr'.ys  more  or  less  complex,  being  combined 
with  conceptions  or  other  feelings  that  co- 
existed with  it  when  present  to  the  mind  on 
former  occasions.  The  vcrj-  circumstance 
of  its  being  interesting,  and  therefore  lively, 
will  render  it  less  fugitive  whenever  it  oc- 
curs in  a  train  of  thought,  and  will  thus  give 
it  an  opportunity  of  combining  itself  with 
more  ideas  of  the  train,  which,  though  acci- 
dentally mingled  with  it  at  the  time,  may  still, 
from  the  laws  of  suggestion,  form  with  it,  af- 
ter\vards,  one  complex  and  insepanible  whole. 
^Miat  extensive  applications  may  be  made 
of  this  doctrine  of  the  continuance  of  the 
suggesting  feeling,  in  coexistence  with  the 
feeUngs  which  it  suggests,  will  be  seen,  when 
we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  various 
intellectual  phenomena,  and  still  more,  of 
our  emotions  in  general,  particul;irly  of  those 
which  regard  oiu-  taste  and  our  moral  aft'ec- 
tions.  It  is  this  condensation  of  thoughts 
and  feelings,  indeed,  on  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  depends  that  intellectual  and  moral 
progress,  of  which  it  is  the  noblest  excellence 
of  our  being,  even  in  this  life,  to  be  suscep- 
tible, and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  pledge 
of  that  far  nobler  progression  which  is  to  be 
our  splendid  destiny  in  the  unceasing  ages 
that  await  us,  when  the  richest  acquisitions 
of  the  sublimest  genius,  to  which  we  have 
looked  almost  with  the  homage  of  adoration, 
oi>  this  mortal  scene,  may  seem  to  us  like 
rhe  very  rudiments  of  infant  thought.  Even 
then,  however,  the  truths  which  we  have 
been  capable  of  attaining  here,  may  still,  by 
that  condensation  and  difliusion  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  form  an  element  of  the  tran- 
scendent knowledge  which  is  to  comprehend 
all  the  relations  of  all  the  worlds  in  infinity, 
as  we  are  now  capable  of  tracing  the  relations 
of  the  few  planets  that  circle  our  sim  ;  and, 
by  a  similar  diffusion,  those  generous  affec- 
tions, which  it  has  been  our  delight  to  cul- 
tivate in  our  socisd  communion  on  earth, 
may  not  only  prepare  us  for  a  pm'er  and 
more  glorious  communion,  but  be  themselves 
constituent  elements  of  that  ever-increasing 
happiness,  which,  still  prolonging,  and  still 
augmenting  the  joys  of  virtue,  is  to  reward, 
through  immortality,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
toils,  and  the  struggles  of  its  brief  mortal 
career. 


LECTURE  XL. 

REASON'S  FOR  PREFERRING  THE  TERJI  SUGGES- 
TION, TO  THE  PHRASE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
IDEAS. 

The  latter  part  of  my  Lecture  of  yester- 
day, Gentlemen,  was  employed  in  illustrating 
a  distinction  which  seems  to  me  of  gi'eat 
consequence  in  its  applications  to  the  whole 


theoiy  of  the  intellect  aal  phenomena,  the 
distinction  of  the  trains  of  om-  thought  from 
other  trains  of  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
si)eak,  in  this  most  important  circumstance, 
that,  in  our  mental  sequences,  the  one  feel- 
ing which  precedes  and  induces  another  feel- 
ing, does  not,  necessarily,  on  that  account, 
give  place  to  it ;  but  may  continue  in  that 
virtual  sense  of  combination,  as  applied  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  of  which  I  have 
often  spoken,  to  coexist  with  the  new  feel- 
ing which  it  excites,  outlasting  it,  perhaps, 
and  many  other  feelings  to  which,  during  its 
permanence,  it  may  have  given  rise.  I  point- 
ed out  to  you  how  important  this  circum- 
stance in  our  mental  constitution  is  to  us,  in 
various  ways ;  to  our  intellectual  acquire- 
ments ;  since,  without  it,  there  could  be  no 
continued  meditation,  but  only  a  hurrj-ing 
confusion  of  image  after  image,  in  wilder  ir- 
regularity than  in  the  wildest  of  our  dreams  ; 
and  to  our  virtue  and  happiness,  since,  by 
allowing  the  coexistence  and  condensation 
of  various  feelings  in  one  complex  emotion, 
it  f"imishes  the  chief  source  of  the  dehght  of 
those  moral  affections  which  it  is  at  once  our 
happiness  to  feel,  and  our  virtue  to  obey. 

After  these  remarks  on  a  distinction  which 
It  appears  to  me  of  essential  importance  to 
make,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
question  of  still  more  importance  in  the 
theory  of  our  trains  of  thought,  at  least  in 
the  light  in  which  these  have  been  common- 
ly regarded  by  philosophers.  Its  importance 
in  this  respect,  is,  however,  I  must  confess, 
its  principal  attraction ;  and  it  will  require 
from  you  a  little  more  attention  and  patience 
than  the  greater  number  of  the  discussions 
which  have  recently  engaged  us. 

Before  entering  on  this  particular  part  of 
my  Course,  which  treats  of  the  phenomena 
commonly  classed  together  under  the  general 
term  association  of  ideas,  I  remarked  the  err- 
or of  this  seeming  limitation  to  our  ideas,  of 
a  tendency  which  is  common  to  them  with 
all  our  other  feelings ;  and  at  the  same  time 
mentioned,  that  there  were  other  reasons  af- 
terwards to  be  stated,  which  led  me  to  pre- 
fer to  this  phrase  a  term  more  strictly  indi- 
cative of  the  simple  fact  of  the  rise  of  cer- 
tain states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  after 
certain  other  states  or  affections  of  mind ;  un- 
willing as  1  was  to  alter,  without  some  ur- 
gent motives,  a  phrase  which  the  universal 
language  of  philosophers,  and  even  the  po- 
pular language  on  this  most  popular  part  of 
intellectual  philosophy,  might  be  considered 
almost  as  ha-\ing  fully  and  finally  establish- 
ed. The  term  which  I  preferred,  as  most 
strictly  expressive  of  the  simple  fact  of  the 
mere  antecedence  of  one  feeling,  and  se- 
quence of  another  feeling,  was  suggestion ; 
and  mstead,  therefore,  of  inquiring  into  the 
laws  of  association,  I  inquired  into  the  ge- 
neral circumstance  on  which  suggestion  <le- 
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pends.  In  the  coiu'sc  of  oiir  discussions,  in- 
deed, I  have  continued  sometimes  to  avail 
myself,  as  you  must  have  remarked,  of  the 
more  familiar  phrase  association.  But  1  have 
<lonc  this  only  in  ca-ses  in  which  the  use  of 
it  appeared  without  danger,  or  iit  least  when 
any  misconception  that  miirht  :u'ise  from  it, 
was  suilicicMtly  obviatetl,  by  the  use  of  the 
corresponding  term  suggestion,  as  explaining 
and  restricting  its  meaning.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  question  on  which  we  are  about 
to  enter  will  show  the  reason  which  cliiefly 
led  me  to  the  jirt-ference  of  the  one  of  these 
terms  to  the  other ;  and  though,  as  1  have 
already  said,  the  discussion  is  not  of  a  kind 
that  admits  of  ])leasing  illustration,  I  trust 
that  you  are  sulhciently  impressed  with  the 
j)aramount  imjjortance  in  science  of  the  use- 
ful to  the  agreeable,  or  rather,  that  the  use- 
ful is  itself  agreeable  to  you,  by  the  mere 
cLi'cumstance  of  its  utility. 

That,  when  two  objects  have  been  per- 
ceived by  us  in  immediate  succession,  the  j)re- 
sence  of  the  one  will  often  suggest  the  otlier, 
— though  this  second  object,  or  a  similar  ex- 
ternal cause,  be  not  present, — it  is  that  great 
fact  of  association  or  sugsxcstion,  which  we 
must  admit,  whatever  o])inion  we  may  form 
with  respect  to  its  nature,  or  whatever  name 
we  may  give  to  it.  Eut  when  the  former  of 
these  two  objects  first  suggests  the  conception 
of  the  latter,  in  the  absence  of  this  latter,  and 
at  a  considerable  intcnal  of  time  after  the 
first  coexistence  of  the  two  perceptions,  or 
their  first  proximity  to  each  other,  we  may 
iiujuire  whether  the  suggestion  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  law  or  general  tendency  of  the 
mind,  first  operating  at  that  moment  of  the 
suggcsti(m  itself  ; — or  the  consequence  of 
another  earlier  law  of  mind,  distinct  from 
that  of  the  mere  perception  itself,  but  0])er- 
uting  at  the  time  when  both  objects  were 
originally  perceived  together,  whether,  dur- 
ing the  original  perception  of  the  two  ob- 
jects, at  the  period  long  preceding  the  first 
suggestion  of  one  by  the  other,  there  was, 
beside  the  sim))le  perception  of  each,  some 
other  intellectual  jjrocess  or  operation,  by 
which  a  union  might  be  supposed  to  be  form- 
ed of  the  two  conceptions  in  all  their  future 
recurrences, — or,  simply,  whether  such  l)c 
not  the  natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  that 
one  alTcction  of  it  succeeds  another  affection 
of  it,  and  that  the  successions  occur  in  a  cer- 
tiiin  order  ;  in  short,  whether  the  laws  that 
rrgiilate  the  recurrence  be  laws  of  associa- 
tion, in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word,  as 
expressive  of  some  former  connecting  jiro- 
ccss,  or  merely  laws  of  suggestion,  as  ex])res- 
sive  of  the  simple  tendency  of  the  mind,  in 
the  very  moment  in  which  it  is  affected  in  a 
certain  manner,  to  exist  immediately  after- 
varfls  in  a  certain  dilferent  state. 

At  first  .lijfht,  the  question  which  this  dis- 
tinction implies  may  seem  to  be  a  question 


only  as  to  the  use  of  n  term,  and  to  involve 
little  actual  dilVerence ;  or,  if  the  actual  dif- 
ference  which  it  involves  be  admitted,  it  may 
seem  a  question  which  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  solve  ;  since,  on  either  supposition,  whe- 
ther the  suggestions  arise  from  some  earlier 
])roccss  of  mysterious  association,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  coexistence  or  proximity  of  the 
l)erceptions,  or  from  some  equally  myster- 
ious limitation  of  the  subsequent  spontaneous 
suggestions  to  a  certain  series,  the  sugges- 
tions tliemselves  must  be  the  same,  and 
must  follow  in  the  same  order. 

It  will  appear,  however,  on  a  more  atten- 
tive consideration,  that  the  distinction,  far 
from  being  verbal  merely,  is,  in  truth,  a  most 
important  one,  and  has  had  a  pow  erfid,  and,  as 
I  conceive,  a  most  injurious  influence  on  all 
the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  of 
them  by  philosophers, — and  that  the  disco- 
very of  the  period  of  the  primary  influence 
of  the  laws  thflt  regulate  suggestion  is  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  obscr\-ation, — on  that 
view  of  the  phenomena  which  supposes  them 
to  result  from  tendencies  to  suggestion  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  the  resemblances,  con- 
trasts, and  contiguities,  of  which  writers  on 
this  branch  of  intellectual  physiology  ai'c  ac- 
customed to  speak. 

It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  this 
belief,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  discussion,  since  the  assertors  of  a  con- 
necting ])rocess  of  association,  as  that  on 
which  suggestion  in  ever)'  case  depends,  have 
been  also  strenuous  assertors  of  v;u'ioiis 
forms  of  association  itself ;  and  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  perjilexitics  in  which  this 
double  belief  has  involved  them,  been  led  in- 
to those  cumbrous  arrangements  of  the  in- 
tellectual phenomena,  from  the  error  of 
which  I  am  desirous  of  freeing  you. 

I  have  already,  in  treating  of  the  primary 
laws  of  suggestion,  stated  to  you  my  belief, 
that,  by  a  more  refined  analysis  than  writers 
on  this  subject  have  been  accustomed  to 
make,  the  varieties  of  suggestion  might  all 
be  found  to  be  reducible  to  one  general  ten- 
dency of  succession,  according  to  the  mere 
order  of  former  proximity  or  coexistence  ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  reduction 
has  ap])eared  more  difliciilt  than  it  tridy  is, 
in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  phrase 
association  of  ideas, — which,  seeming  to  con- 
fine the  tendency  of  suggestion  to  our  ideas 
alone,  made  it  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to 
discover  the  necessary  proximity — when  the 
proximity  had  never  really  existed,  with 
respect  to  the  ideas  in  the  train,  but  was 
to  be  found  only  in  some  emotion,  or  in- 
ternal sentiment  or  judgment,  that  was 
common  to  the  two. 

In  treating  of  the  suggestions  of  resem- 
blance, accordingly,  I  ventured  to  give  you 
an  example  of  this  very  nice  analysis,  in 
which  similar  objects  were  Supposed  to  l>c 
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Kilg^csted  by  similar  objects,  in  consequence 
merely  of  some  part  which  was  the  same  in 
both,  and  which  excited,  by  the  influence  of 
former  proximity,  the  other  parts,  which 
coexisted  with  it,  as  one  great  whole. 

In  cases  of  the  more  shadow7  resemblance 
of  analog)',  in  like  manner, — iis  in  those  com- 
parisons of  objects  with  objects  which  con- 
stitute the  similes  and  nieta])hors  of  poetiy, 
— though  there  may  never  have  been  in  the 
mind  any  proximity  of  the  verj'  images  com- 
pared, there  may  have  been  a  proximity  of 
each  to  an  emotion  of  some  sort,  which,  as 
common  to  both,  might  render  each  capable 
indirectly  of  suggesting  the  other.  AVhen, 
for  example,  the  whiteness  of  untrodden 
snow  brings  to  our  mind  the  innocence  of  an 
unpolluted  heart. — or  a  fine  morning  of 
spring  the  cheerful  freshness  of  youth, — they 
may  do  this  only  by  the  influence  of  a  com- 
mon emotion  excited  by  them.  The  ten- 
dency to  suggestions  of  analogy,  which,  in 
distinction  from  the  tendency  to  suggestion 
of  the  grosser  contiguities  of  objects  them- 
selves, or  their  direct  images,  I  stated  to  be 
the  great  characteristic  or  constituent  of  in- 
ventive genius,  may  thus  be  only  another 
form,  or,  at  least,  a  very  natm-al  result,  of 
that  susceptibility  of  vivid  emotion,  which, 
even  by  those  who  have  not  formed  the  same 
theory  of  genius,  is  usually  conceived  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  poetic  temperament. 
The  livelier  the  emotion  may  be,  the  longer 
must  it  continue  to  coexist  with  objects,  and 
the  quicker  and  surer,  therefore,  must  it  be 
to  recal  such  objects  as  have  at  any  time  co- 
existed with  it.  There  may,  therefore, 
when  there  is  no  proximate  association  of 
ideas,  be  a  proximity  as  real  in  the  mixed 
suggestions  of  ideas  and  emotions. 

In  contrast,  I  might  perhaps  say,  m  like 
manner,  that  suggestion  takes  place,  not  in- 
deed by  the  union  of  causation  with  resem- 
blance, as  Mr.  Hume  strangely  supposed, 
but  by  resemblance  alone,  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  N-iew  now  given,  by  proximity, 
— a  resemblance,  however,  not  in  the  con- 
trasted object  itself,  but  in  some  emotion, 
or  other  secondary  feeling,  to  which  that 
contrasted  object  gives  rise.  All  objects 
that  are  strikingly  contrasted  must  agree,  at 
least,  in  this  one  respect,  that  they  are  very 
strange  of  their  kind.  When  we  see  any 
one,  for  example,  with  a  single  feature  of 
his  face  of  ven,-  unusual  dimensions,  as  a  ve- 
ry large  nose,  the  feeling  that  rises  in  our 
mind  almost  immediately  after  gazing  on  it, 
is  the  reflection  how  very  singular  a  nose 
this  is.  This  reflection  is  itself  a  certain 
state  of  the  mind,  which,  if  produced  in  any 
way,  may  aftenvards  excite,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary cases  of  suggestion,  the  accompanying 
conception  of  the  object  which  first  produc- 
ed it.  When  we  happen  aftenvards  to  see 
an   indindual  with  a  nose  as  remarkably 


short,  the  veiy  same  reflection  will  as  in- 
stantly arise;  and  this  sameness  of  the  proxi- 
mate feeling  may  be  suflicient,  by  mere 
jiroximity,  to  induce,  on  the  perception  of 
one  of  the  objects,  the  conception  of  the 
contrasted  object — that  is  contrasted  in 
form,  indeed,  but  still  similar  in  the  senti- 
ment which  it  excites.  In  the  case  of  every 
other  relation,  too,  it  may  be  said,  in  like 
manner,  that  the  relative  suggests  its  corre- 
lative ;  because,  whatever  be  the  circum- 
stance of  agreement  in  which  the  relation 
consists,  this  circumstance  is  common  to 
both,  and  may  form  a  connecting  link  of 
mere  proximity,  as  in  any  other  case  of  re- 
semblance, when  the  common  circumstance 
is  suggested  by  either  of  the  two. 

That  some  such  fine  and  minute  proximi- 
ty as  this,  may  be  detected  in  every  case  of 
suggestion,  seems  to  me  in  the  highest  de- 
gree probable  at  least.  But  still,  as  the  pro- 
cess by  which  I  evolve  it,  is  a  very  subtile 
one,  and  there  is,  therefore,  from  its  subtil- 
ty,  a  greater  possibility  of  its  being  fallacious ; 
— as  the  suggestions  of  contrast  and  analogy 
seem,  in  the  retrospects  of  our  conscious- 
ness, equally  immediate  as  those  of  proximi- 
ty itself, — and  as,  whether  the  feelings  have 
been  at  any  time  truly  proximate  or  not,  the 
great  mystery  of  the  suggestion  itself  remains 
the  same, — I  thought  it  safer,  in  our  illustra- 
tion of  them,  to  consider  them  as  distinct 
tribes. 

In  my  o^^•n  view  of  suggestion,  however, 
in  which  I  regard  all  our  associate  feelings  as 
admitting  of  a  possible  reduction  to  a  fine 
species  of  proximity,  I  do  not  consider  any 
influence  distinct  from  that  of  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  the  original  feelings  themselves, 
in  their  state  of  proximity,  to  be  indicated 
by  our  consciousness,  or  at  all  necessary  to 
the  subsequent  suggestions  ;  but,  as  the  as- 
sertors  of  this  necessity,  with  whom  I  con- 
tend, are  all  assertors  of  distinct  species  of 
suggestions,  my  argument  with  them  ^\nll 
proceed  on  their  own  principles,  and  take  for 
granted,  that  there  are  suggestions  of  resem- 
blance, contrast,  &c.  which  are  not  specifi- 
cally the  same  as  those  of  mere  proximity. 
You  will  remember,  then,  that  my  argument 
is  a  relative  argument,  and  view  it  always  in 
the  relation  which  it  is  meant  to  bear  to  thf 
opinions  of  others  rather  than  my  own. 

Proceeding,  accordingly,  on  the  geneial 
belief  of  distinct  tribes  of  suggestions,  in  our 
inquiry  into  the  evidence  which  the  pheno- 
mena afford  of  a  previous  influence  of  asso- 
ciation, let  us  take  for  an  example,  then,  a 
case  of  contrast,  in  which  the  perception  or 
conception  of  one  object  suggests  immedi- 
ately the  conception  of  some  other  object, 
of  which  the  qualities  are  so  dissimilar,  as  to 
be  absolutely  opposite  to  those  qualities 
which  we  are  perceixing  or  conceiving  at  the 
moment. 
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The  fiib^t  sight  (if  «  person,  of  stature  rc- 
markally  beyond  the  common  size,  is  siilii- 
oient,  in  many  cases,  to  brinp  instantly  be- 
fore us,  in  conception,  the  form  of  some  one, 
with  whom  we  may  hii]>]ii'n  to  be  acqiiaiut- 
cd,  of  stature  as  remarkalrly  low.  In  conse- 
quence of  what  law  of  mind  does  this  sug- 
gestion take  place  ? 

If  we  say  merely  that  such  is  the  nature 
of  the  mini!  that  it  is  not  aflected  by  exter- 
nal objects  alone,  but  that  the  state  or  affec- 
tion of  mind  whicii  we  call  a  conception  or 
idea  of  an  object,  in  whatever  manner  excit- 
ed, may  ffive  immediate  rise  to  other  ideas,  of 
which  no  external  cause  at  the  moment  ex- 
ists before  us  ;  that  one  idea,  however,  does 
not  su-r^'cst  indifferently  any  dtlicr  idea,  but 
only  such  as  have  some  peculiar  relation  to 
itself;  that  there  is  a  considerable  variety 
of  such  relations,  resemblance,  contifruity, 
and  others  ;  and  that  of  this  variety  of  rela- 
tions, according  to  which  ideas  may  sjjoii- 
taneously  suggest  each  other,  contrast  is 
one  ; — we  deliver  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  facts,  and  of  the  whole  facts  ;  and  what- 
ever goes  beyond  this,  to  some  earlier  mys- 
terious ])rocess  of  union, — even  though  it 
could,  by  a  skilful  ellort  of  ingenuity,  be  re- 
conciled with  the  ])henomena, — nmst  still  be 
a  sujjposition  only  ;  for,  if  we  tnist  the  evi- 
dence of  our  consciousness,  which  affords 
the  only  evidence,  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  intermediate  process  that  can  have  the 
name  of  association,  but  simply  of  the  origi- 
nal perceptions,  and  the  subsequent  sugges- 
tion. Of  this  the  slightest  retrospect  will 
convince  any  one.  It  is  to  our  conscious- 
ness, then,  at  the  time  of  the  percc])tion  and 
the  time  of  tlie  suggestion  that  we  must  look. 
Now,  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  at  the 
time  of  perception  might  be  precisely  the 
same,  though  there  were  no  memory  what- 
ever after  perception  ceases,  or  thougli,  in 
remembrance,  there  were  no  such  order  of 
suggestions  after^varl]s,  as  is  supposed  to  jus- 
tify the  supposition  of  some  i)re-cxisting  as- 
sociation, but,  on  the  contrarj',  the  utmost 
irregularity  and  confusion.  Our  conscious- 
ness during  perception,  is  thus  far  from  in- 
dicating any  process  of  association  ;  and  all 
of  which  we  are  conscious  at  the  time  of  the 
suggestion  itself,  is  the  mere  succession  of 
one  feeling  to  another,  not  certainly  of  any 
prior  |)rocess  on  which  this  suggestion  has 
dc|)cii(lcd.  The  laws  of  suggestion,  then,  as 
O])])osed  to  what  may  be  called  association, 
— or,  in  other  words,  the  circumstances 
which  seem  to  regulate  the  spontaneous  suc- 
cessions of  our  ideas,  without  reference  to 
any  former  intellectual  process,  except  the 
simple  primary  perceptions  from  which  ail 
our  corresjHinding  coiicc])tioris  are  dcjived, 
— form  a  leeritimatc  theory,  being  a  perfect 
generalization  of  the  known  facts,  without  a 
single    circumstance    assumed.       To  these 


laws,  which  require  no  prior  union  of  fh:  t 
which  suggests  with  that  which  is  suggested. 
the  particular  case  whicli  we  ai'e  considering 
is  easily  referable,  being  one  of  the  very 
cases  comprehended  in  the  generalization. 
The  sight  of  a  gigantic  stranger  brings  be- 
fore us  the  image  of  oiu*  diminutive  fiiend  ; 
because  such  is  the  nature  of  the  mind,  that, 
— in  whatever  manner  the  ])riinar}'  ideas  m.iy 
have  been  induced,  and  though  there  may 
never  have  been  any  coexistence  or  inunedi- 
ate  succession  of  them  before, — opjiosites, 
by  the  verj'  circumstance  of  their  opposition, 
suggest  opposites.  It  is  as  much  a  law  oi 
mind  that  one  perception  or  conception  shall 
introduce,  as  it  were  s])ontaneousiy  the  con- 
cei)tion  of  some  similar  object, — or  of  one  so 
dissimilar  as  to  be  contrasted  with  it, — or  of 
one  which  formerly  succeeded  it, — or  of  one 
in  some  other  way  related  to  it, — and  that  it 
?hall  introduce  such  relative  conceptions  alone 
as  it  is  a  law  of  mind  thattlie  influence  of  light 
on  the  retina,  and  thus  indirectly  on  the  sen- 
sorium,  shall  be  followed  by  the  sensation  of 
vision  and  not  of  sound  ;  and,  however  mys- 
terious and  inexjilicable  the  one  process  may 
be,  it  is  not  more  inex])licable  than  the  other. 
It  is  as  little  necessary  to  the  suggestion  that 
there  shoidd  be  any  ]irior  union  or  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  as,  to  vision,  that  there  should 
be  any  mysterious  connexion  of  the  organ 
with  light,  at  some  period  ))rior  to  that  in 
which  light  itself  first  acted  on  the  organ, 
and  the  visual  sensation  was  its  conse(pience. 
As  soon  as  the  jiresence  of  the  rays  of  light 
at  the  retina  has  produced  a  certain  affection 
of  the  sensorium,  in  that  very  moment  the 
mind  begins  to  exist  in  the  state  which  con- 
stitutes the  sensation  of  colour  ; — iis  soon  as 
a  certain  perce])tion  or  conce])tion  has  arisen, 
the  mind  begins  to  exist  in  the  state  which 
constitutes  what  is  said  to  be  some  asso- 
ciate conception.  Any  ])rior  connexion  or 
association  is  as  little  neccssarj'  in  the  one 
of  these  cases  as  in  the  other.  All  that  is 
prior,  is  not  any  ])roccss  connecting  light 
with  the  organ,  or  the  conception  of  a  giant 
with  the  conception  of  a  dwarf,  but  only  cer- 
tain original  susce])tlbilities  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  is  formed,  to  have  in  the  one  case 
some  one  of  the  sensations  of  vision  ^vhen 
light  is  at  the  retina, — in  the  other  case  to 
have,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  concep- 
tion of  a  dwarf  as  immediately  consecutive 
to  that  of  a  giant. 

In  tracing,  accordingly,  each  separate  sug- 
gestion in  the  trains  of  our  thought  to  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  its  original  energies  or 
susceptibilities,  as  operating  at  the  time  of 
the  suggestion,  and  to  the  laws  which  then 
regulate  its  affections,  we  find  a  ])laceforthe 
instance  of  contrast  w  liicli  we  are  consider- 
ing, and  see  how,  when  one  external  object 
alone  is  present,  a  giant  may  suggest  adv.-Hrf, 
or  a  dwarf  a  giant.     The  laws  of  mind,  lik« 
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iSr  laws  of  matter,  arc  only  the  brief  ex- 
pression of  certain  general  circinnstanoes,  in 
w  hich  many  phenomena  agree ;  and  the  laws 
of  suggestion. — if  we  do  not  look  back  to 
any  association  or  connexion  previous  to  the 
suggestion  itself, — do  fairly  comprehend  the 
jiarticular  ciise  considered  by  us. 

Let  us  next  consider  whether  th is  suggestion 
can  be  accounted  for  on  the  other  supposi- 
tion, which  ascribes  our  trains  of  ideas  to 
associations  previous  to  the  suggestion  itself 
— to  laws  of  association,  in  short,  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  phrase  is  distinguishable  from 
Jaws  of  suggestion. 

To  treat  the  question  with  all  due  can- 
dour, 1  shall  make  no  objection  to  the  term 
association,  as  if  it  implied  too  gross  an  ana- 
logy to  cor])oreal  things  ;  for,  unfortunately, 
it  has  this  fault  only  in  common  with  almost 
every  current  jihrase  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind.  If  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  mental 
analysis,  of  complex  affections,  of  groups  of 
images,  and  trains  of  thought,  we  may  Mell 
be  allowed  to  speak  of  the  images  of  these 
trains  as  associated,  if  no  objection  but  that 
of  its  seeming  materialism  can  be  urged 
affainst  the  phrase.  Nor  coidd  any  objec- 
tion be  fairly  made  to  the  association  of  ideas, 
as  implying  a  sort  of  connexion  which  it  is 
impossible  to  explain,  if  there  truly  were  any 
consciousness  of  more  than  the  original  i)er- 
ceptions  at  the  time  when  the  assoc-iation  is 
supposed  ;  but.  v  hen  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness of  any  thing  more,  it  may  be  allowed 
us,  at  least,  to  require  sora-e  proof  of  the  con- 
necting process  that  is  supposed,  more  than 
the  mere  fact  of  a  subsequent  suggestion  that 
jnay  be  explained  without  it. 

Even  though  we  were  not  to  require  any 
proof  of  this  kind,  however, — making  all  the 
admissions  which  in  candoiu- we  are  bound  to 
jnake,  and  more  than  candour  requires  of  us, 
. — to  the  h}-pothesis  which  ventures,  in  the 
*'use  of  suggestion,  to  go  beyond  the  ten- 
dency of  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  the  sug- 
gestion itself,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  some  prior 
mental  state  or  process,  of  which  we  are  un- 
conscious, but  which  the  h%-pothesis  supposes 
to  be  necessary  for  the  subsequent  sugges- 
tion, and  to  which  unkno«-n  state  or  process 
it  gives  the  name  of  association,  we  are  not, 
because  we  make  these  admissions,  to  make 
any  farther  concession, — such,  at  least,  as 
would  imply  in  itself  an  absolute  contradic- 
tion. If  suggestion,  in  every  case,  depend 
on  association, — that  is  to  say,  if,  before  ob- 
jects or  feehngs  can  suggest  each  other,  they 
must  have  been,  at  some  former  period,  as- 
sociated together  in  the  mind,  it  is  evident, 
that,  at  some  former  period,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance of  time  it  may  have  been  before  sug- 
gestion, both  ideas  or  feelings  must  have  ex- 
isted together  ;  for  it  would  siu-ely  be  absurd 
to  speak  of  associations  actually  formed  be- 


t\\»'en  feelings  wl'/uh  either  had  not  begim,  or 
had  already  ceased,  before  the  supposed  as- 
sociation. But  this  suii]>osition  of  prior  co- 
existence, though  it  might  ex])laiii  the  mu- 
tual suggestion  of  objects  that  have  been 
contiguous,  as  Hume  expresses  it,  in  place 
or  time,  cannot  explain  the  case  at  present 
under  consideration,  if  contrast  be  consider- 
ed as  different  from  contiguity ;  for  it  is  the 
very  first  perception  of  the  giant  which  is 
supposed  by  us  to  induce  the  conception  of 
the  dwarf.  It,  therefore,  cannot  admit  of 
being  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  dwarf 
till  it  have  actually  suggested  it ;  for,  till  the 
moment  of  the  actual  suggestion,  the  tuo 
ideas  never  have  existed  together ;  and  if  it 
have  already  suggested  it,  without  any  for- 
mer association,  it  is  surely  absurd  to  have 
recourse  to  a  subsequent  association,  to  ac- 
comit  for  the  prior  suggestion,  and  to  say, 
that  that  which  is  fli-st  in  a  series  of  changes, 
owes  its  existence  to  that  which  is  second, 
and  is  produced  by  that  which  itself  pro- 
duces. 

The  particular  case  of  suggestion  which  we 
have  supposed,  then,  if  contrast  be  tndy  a 
simple  principle  of  suggestion,  seems  abso- 
lutely decisive  of  the  question,  because  it  ex- 
cludes every  association  of  the  two  ideas 
prior  to  the  suggestion  itself.  In  sugges- 
tions of  objects  formerly  contiguous,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  by  those  who,  in  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  our  conscioxis- 
ness,  trust  more  to  a  gratuitous  hyjiothesis, 
than  to  the  evidence  of  consciousness  itself, 
that,  as  the  perceptions  originally  co-existed, 
or  were  immediately  successive,  some  mys- 
terious connexion  of  those  states  of  mind 
might  be  formed  at  the  time  of  this  co-ex- 
istence, or  immediate  proximity,  that  might 
deserve  to  be  expressed  by  the  jjarticular 
name  of  association,  in  consequence  of  which 
coimexion,  the  one  state  afterwards  was  to 
induce  the  other.  But  when  there  has  been 
no  such  co-existence  or  succession,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  suggestions  of  contrast,  \vhi-.t 
association  can  there  have  been  on  which 
the  suggestions  may  be  supposed  to  have  de- 
pended? The  association,  in  such  a  case,  is 
manifestly  nothing  more  than  the  momentary 
influence  of  the  tendency  of  the  suggestion 
itself;  and  to  say  that  the  suggestion  de- 
pends on  association,  is  the  same  thing  as  it 
would  be  to  say,  that  suggestion  depends 
upon  suggestion.  It  depends,  indeed,  on 
the  relation  of  the  suggesting  object  to  the 
object  suggested, — as  similar,  opposite,  con- 
tiguous in  time  or  place,  or  in  some  other 
way  related, — the  tendency  to  suggest  rela- 
tive feelings  after  relative  feelings  being  one 
of  the  original  susceptibilities  of  the  mind, 
essential  to  its  verj'  nature, — but  it  depends 
on  nothing  more  ;  and  an  object,  therefore, 
the  very  moment  of  our  first  perception  of 
it,  mav  suggest  some  object  that  is  related 
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to  it,  in  one  or  other  of  those  ways,  as 
readily  as  after  we  have  jierceived  it  a  thon- 
saud  times  ;  thoii;;h  it  surely  woulil  he  a  very 
stranire  use  of  a  very  eonnnon  term  to  sjjeak 
of  any  previous  assoeiation  in  this  case,  and 
to  say,  that  objects  were  associated  before 
they  had  existence,  as  they  must  have  been, 
if  tliis  first  suffgestion  had  depended  on  any 
prior  union  or  process  of  any  kind. 

I  need  not  repeat,  that  my  arsnnnent,  in 
this  discussion,  proceeds  on  that  universal 
opinion  of  philosophers,  in  which  our  sug- 
gestions are  considered  as  of  various  classes, 
and  not  on  that  more  subtile  analysis,  by 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
there  may  possibly  be  only  a  finer  sj)ecies  of 
proximity  in  all, — though,  in  this  case,  too, 
it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  process  of  as- 
sociation, if  it  were  gratuitously  supposed  as 
something  difftfent  from  the  original  feelings 
themselves,  would  be  at  once  equally  hypo- 
thetical and  equally  incllicacious  for  explain- 
ing the  subsequent  suggestions.  That  an 
object  seen  for  the  first  time  does  suggest 
many  relative  conceptions,  no  one  surely 
will  deny  ;  and  this  single  consideration,  I 
cannot  but  think, — if  the  distinction  univer- 
sally made,  of  various  princijiles  of  sugges- 
tion, be  admitted, — should,  of  itself,  have  led 
to  juster  notions  of  our  trains  of  thought. 
It  ai)pears  to  me,  indeed,  as  I  have  said  on 
that  view  of  our  suggestions,  to  be  absolute- 
ly decisive  of  the  question  ;  since,  whatever 
might  be  supposed  in  other  cases,  in  this 
rase,  at  least,  there  cannot  have  been  any 
])revious  connexion  of  that  which  suggests 
M'ith  that  which  is  suggested.  It  jiroves 
that  the  tendency  of  the  mind,  in  suggestion, 
is  not  to  exist  successively  in  states  which 
have  been  previously  associated,  but  simply 
to  exist  in  successive  states,  which  have  to 
each  other  certain  relations,  permanent  or  ac- 
cidental,— those  relations  which,  in  former 
lectures,  were  considered  by  us  as  reducible 
to  certain  primary  laws  of  suggestion. 

I  am  aware  that  this  long  argument  on  a 
single  point,  and  that,  in  itself,  not  a  very  in- 
teresting one,  must  have  appeared  to  you 
rather  a  heavy  tax  u])on  your  patience,  lint, 
though  it  is  a  point  not  very  interesting  in 
itself,  or  in  the  sort  of  discussion  and  illus- 
tration which  it  admits,  it  is  one  which  is 
ver)'  interesting  in  the  ajiplications  that  may 
be  made  of  it  ;  ])articularly  as  a  clear  view 
of  the  distinction  which  I  wish  to  impress 
on  your  minds,  will  free  you  from  much  mis- 
conception, which  has  clouded  the  language 
and  opinions  of  philosophers  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  will  prepare  you,  I  flatter  myself, 
for  admitting,  more  readily,  that  sim|)le  ar- 
rangemvrnt  of  the  intellectual  phenomena, 
which  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  you. 

In  some  former  severe  discussions  like  the 
present,  I  endeavoured  to  extract  for  yon 
some  little  consolation,  from  that  very  forti- 


tude of  attention  which  the  discussion  re- 
quired,— pointing  out  to  you  the  advantage 
of  questions  of  this  kind,  in  training  the  mind 
to  those  habits  of  serious  thought  and  ]ia- 
tient  investigation,  which,  considered  In  their 
primary  relation  to  the  intellectual  character, 
are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  the 
instruction  which  the  question  itself  may  af- 
ford. "  Generosos  animos  labor  nutrit." 
In  the  discipline  of  reason,  as  in  the  training 
of  the  athlete,  it  is  not  for  a  single  victoiy, 
which  it  may  give  to  the  youthful  chami)ion, 
that  the  combat  is  to  be  valued,  but  for  that 
knitting  of  the  joints,  and  hardening  of  the 
muscles, — that  (inickness  of  eyes  and  col- 
lectedness  of  ellurt,  which  it  is  forming  for 
the  struggles  of  more  illustrious  fields. 

That  the  ])erce])tion  of  a  giant,  which  ne- 
ver before  had  coexisted  with  the  idea  of  a 
dwarf,  should  yet  be  sutVicicnt,  without  some 
prior  association,  to  induce  that  idea,  may 
seem  very  wonderful ;  but  wonderful  as  it  is, 
it  is  really  not  more  mysterious,  than  if  the 
two  idciis  had  coexisted,  or  succeeded  each 
other,  innumerable  times.  The  great  mys- 
tery is  in  the  sim])le  fact  of  the  recurrence 
or  spontaneous  rise  of  any  idea,  without  the 
recurrence  of  the  external  cause  which  pro- 
duced it,  and  \\'hen  that  external  cause  has 
ceased,  perhaps,  to  have  an  existence.  This 
fact,  however,  we  must  admit,  whatever  be 
our  thcorv' ;  and  it  is  all  which  is  necessary 
to  the  one  theory :  while  the  other,  by  sup- 
posing, or  vaguely  implying  some  actual  un- 
ion or  association,  prior  to  the  suggestion, 
introduces  a  new  mysteiy,  and,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  the  very  mysteiy,  which  it  intro- 
duces, renders  the  jjhenomena  which  it  ))r<)- 
fesses  to  explain,  still  more  diflicult  to  be 
conceived  ;  since  the  association,  which  it 
supposes  to  be  necessary  to  the  suggestion, 
must,  on  that  su])position,  in  many  cases,  be 
the  ctTect  of  that  very  suggestion  to  which  it 
is  supposed  to  give  rise. 

You  will  now  then,  I  hope,  perceive,— or, 
I  flatter  myself,  may  already  have  ])erceived, 
without  the  necessity  of  so  nnicli  rejietition 
of  the  argument, — the  reasons  which  led  me 
to  prefer  the  term  siK/f/estion  to  associa/idit, 
as  a  more  accurate  general  term  for  all  the 
spontaneous  successions  of  our  thought ; 
since,  by  making  the  suggestion  itself  to  de- 
pend on  an  association  or  combination  of 
ideas  i)rior  to  it,  we  should  not  merely  have 
assumed  the  reality  of  proci'ss,  of  which  we 
have  no  consciousness  whatever,  but  should 
have  cxcluderl.  by  the  impossibility  of  such 
previous  combination,  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant classes  of  suggestions, — every  sug- 
gestion that  arises  from  the  relations  of  ob- 
jects which  we  perceive  for  the  first  time, 
and,  indeed,  every  suggestion  that  does  not 
belong,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  Mr.  Hume's 
snigle  class  of  rnu/ii/iii/i/  in  time. 

That  our  suggestions  do  not  follow  each 
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other  loosely  and  contuseilly,  is  no  proof  of 
prior  associations  of  mind,  but  uu-roly  of  the 
gcniTal  constitutional  tendency  of  the  mind, 
to  exist,  successively,  in  states  that  have 
certain  relations  to  each  other.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  our  original  percep- 
tions, which  could  enahle  us  to  infer  this  re- 
gularity and  limitation  of  oiu-  subsequent 
trains  of  thought.  We  learn  these  from  ex- 
perience alone  ;  and  experience  does  not 
teach  us,  that  there  is  any  suc-h  intervening 
process  of  mysterious  union,  as  is  supposed, 
but  only,  that  when  the  mind  has  been  af- 
fected in  a  certain  manner,  so  as  to  have  one 
perception  or  conception,  it  is,  successively, 
and  of  itself,  affected  in  certain  other  man- 
ners, so  as  to  have  other  relative  conceptions. 
If  the  association  of  ideas  be  understood  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  this  succession  of 
ideas  arising  without  an  external  cause,  and 
involving  no  prior  union  of  the  ideas  suggest- 
ing and  siiggested, — nor,  in  short,  any  influ- 
ence previous  to  that  which  operates  at  the 
moment  of  the  suggestion  itself,  though  it 
would  certainly,  with  this  limited  meaning, 
(which  excludes  what  is  commonly  meant 
by  the  term  association,)  be  a  very  awlnvard 
phrase, — still,  if  it  were  always  understood 
in  this  limited  sense  alone,  it  might  be  used 
with  safety.  But,  in  this  sense, — the  only 
sense  in  which  it  can  be  used  without  error, 
— it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  the 
association  of  ideas  denotes  as  much  the  suc- 
cessions of  ideas  of  objects  which  never  have 
existed  together  before,  as  the  successions  of 
ideas  of  objects  which  have  been  perceived 
together, — that  there  are  not  two  separate 
mental  processes,  therefore,  following  per- 
ception, and  necessary  to  the  succession, — 
one  by  which  ideas  are  primarily  associated, 
and  another  by  which  they  are  subsequently 
suggested, — but  that  the  association  is,  in 
truth,  only  another  word  for  the  fact  of  the 
suggestion  itself.  All  this,  however,  being 
admitted,  it  may  perhaps  be  said, — what  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  a 
simpler  term,  or  even  from  the  more  ac- 
curate distinction  which  such  a  term  denotes? 
The  principal  advantage  that  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  is  the  great  simplification 
which  it  allows  of  the  phenomena,  by  the  re- 
moval of  much  of  that  mystery  which  a  more 
complicated  theory  had  made  to  hang  over 
some  of  the  processes  of  thought.  When  ' 
suggestion  was  supposed  to  depend  on  former 
associationsof  ideas,  and  when,  in  many  cases, 
it  must  have  been  felt  to  be  difficult,  or  rather  | 
impossible,  to  discover  any  co-existence  or  im- 
mediate succession  of  the  primary  percep- 
tions, by  which  such  association  could  be 
supposed  to  be  formed,  it  could  scarcely  fail 
to  happen,  as,  indeed,  truly  took  place,  that 
many  cumbrous  distinctions,  and  still  more 
cumbrous  hypotheses,  would  be  formed,  to 
aficount  for  the  apparent  aiiomalie?. 


It  is  the  ii?e  of  this  unfortunate  phrase, 
indeed,  rather  than  of  the  simj)ler  term  sug- 
gestion, which  ajjpears  to  me  to  have  filled 
our  intellectual  systems  with  the  names  of  so 
many  superfluous  i)Owers.  The  sujiposed 
necessity,  in  our  trains  of  thought,  of  some 
previous  association,  of  course  rendered  it 
necessaiy  that  the  conceptions  ascribed  to 
this  cause  should  be  such  as  before  existed 
in  a  similar  form,  since,  without  this  pre- 
vious existence,  they  could  not  be  supposed 
to  admit  of  previous  connexion  ;  and,  there- 
fore, M"hen  the  suggestions  were  very  difler- 
ent,  so  as  to  have  the  semblance  almost  of  a 
new  creation,  it  became  necessary  to  invent 
some  new  power  distinct  from  that  of  asso- 
ciation, to  which  they  might  be  ascribed. 
\V  hat  was  in  truth  a  mere  simple  sugges- 
tion, flowing  from  the  same  laws  with  other 
suggestions,  became  in  this  manner  some- 
thing more,  and  was  ranked  as  a  product  of 
fancy,  or  imagination, — nothing  being  so  easy 
as  the  mvention  of  a  new  name.  A  similar 
illusion  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  of  va- 
rious other  intellectual  powers, — or,  at  least, 
favoured  greatly  the  admission  of  such 
powers,  by  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
suggestions  which  could  not  have  arisen  from 
previous  associations  ;  and  one  simple  power 
or  suceptibility  of  the  mind  was  thus  meta- 
morphosed into  various  powers,  all  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  distinct  from  that  power 
of  which  they  were  only  modifications. 

The  chief  circumstance  which  probably 
led  to  the  belief  of  some  actual  miion  or  as  - 
sociation  of  ideas,  previous  to  suggestion,  I 
conceive  to  have  been  the  peculiar  impor- 
tance of  that  order  of  suggestions,  of  which 
proximity,  and  therefore  former  coexistence, 
or  immediate  succession  of  the  direct  ob- 
jects of  thought,  are  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic. If  there  had  been  no  such  order 
of  suggestions  as  this,  but  conception  had 
followed  conception  merely  according  to  the 
other  relations,  such  as  those  of  analogy  or 
contrast,  we  never  should  have  thought  of 
any  association,  or  other  prior  influence,  dis- 
tinct from  the  suggestion  itself.  But,  when 
objects  perceived  together,  or  in  immediate 
succession,  arise  again  together,  or  in  imme- 
diate succession,  as  if  linked  by  some  invi- 
sible bonds,  it  is  a  very  natural  illusion  that 
the  suggestion  itself  should  seem  to  depend 
on  a  mysterious  union  of  this  kind.  The  il- 
lusion is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  it  is  to  the  relation  of  direct 
proximity  of  objects  we  have  recourse,  in  all 
those  processes  of  thought,  which  have  com- 
monly been  termed  recollections,  or  volun- 
tary reminiscences.  W'e  think  of  all  the  va- 
riety of  events  that  happened  at  the  time  at 
which  we  know,  that  the  same  event,  now 
forgotten  by  us,  occurred,  and  we  pursue  this 
whole  series,  through  its  details,  as  if  exjiect- 
ing  to  discover  some  tie  that  may  give  into 
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thought ;  my  object  bcinpr  to  ascertain  wlie- 
ther  this  tendency  dcpeiul  on  any  previous 
intellectual  process,  constitutinii  wliat  has 
l)eeu  termed  a  union  or  association  of  ideas, 
or,  siini)!y  on  the  relations  of  the  conceptions 
themselves,  at  the  moment  of  suj^frestion, 
without  any  previous  union  or  association 
whatever,  of  the  idea  or  other  feeling  which 
suij^'ests,  with  the  idea  or  other  feelinj;  which 
is  BUf^gested.  I  explained  to  you  the  rea- 
sons which  seem  to  lead  us,  in  every  case, 
in  which  conception  follows  conception,  in 
trains  that  have  a  sort  of  wild  regularity,  to 
look  back  to  the  past,  for  some  mysterious 
associations  of  our  idesLS,  by  which  this  re- 
i^ular  confusion  of  their  successions  may  be 
explained  ;  though,  in  the  phenomena  them- 
selves, there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  as- 
sociation, or  earlier  coimeeting  process  of 
any  kind,  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  be- 
ing merely  the  original  perception  and  the 
subsequent  suggestion. 

It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  I  remarked,   in 


our  hand  the  fugitive  feeling  which  we  wish 
to  detect.  Tlie  sngircstion  which  we  desire, 
does  probably  at  lenirth  occur,  in  consequence 
of  this  process ;  and  wc  ;ue  hence  very  na- 
turally accustomed  to  look  back  to  a  period 
preceding  the  sugLrestion  as  to  the  real  source 
of  the  sugcrestion  itself. 

It  miwt  lie  renicmliered,  too,  that  alfhouirh 
t\w  mind  were  truly  susceptible  of  the  intlu- 
ence  in  its  trains  of  thought,  of  various  rela- 
tiojis  of  a  dilTerent  kind,  iis  well  as  those  of 
contiguity,  even  these  suggestions,  though 
originally  dillcrent,  would  seem,  at  length, 
reducible  to  this  one  paramount  order;  be- 
cause, after  the  first  suggestion  which  might 
have  arisen  from  mere  analogy  or  contrast,  a 
real  contiguity,  in  point  of  time,  would  be 
formed  of  the  sugu'esting  and  suggested  con- 
eei)tion,  which  had  become  proximate  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  the  same  suggestion,  there- 
fore, when  it  recurred,  might  seem  to  have 
arisen  as  much  from  this  contiguity,  in  a  pri- 
or train  of  thought,  as  from  the  contrast  or 
analogy,  which  of  themselves  might  have  been  '  consequence  of  obscure  notions,  entertained 


sutficient   to  ])roduce   it,   without  any  such 
proximity  of  the  direct  imsiges  themselves. 
In  all  these  ways,  it  is  very  easy  to  per- 


with  respect  to  this  su])i)osed  association  of 
ideas,  as  something  prior  and  necessaiy  to 
the  actual  operation  of  the  simple  prmciple 


ceive  how,  in  considering  every  simple  sug-   of  spontaneous  suggestion,   that  the  phcno 


gestion,  our  thought  should  be  continually 
turned  to  the  past,  and  the  suggestion  itself, 
therefore,  be  converted  into  association  ;  the 
exceptions  being  forgotten,  or  receiving  a 
different  name,  that  we  might  satisfy  our- 
selves with  a  general  law,  though  excejitions, 
so  imj)ortant  and  so  innumerable,  might 
themselves  have  served  for  a  ])roof  that  the 
general  law  was  inaccurate. 

After  these  remarks,  then,  I  trust  that 
you  will  not  merely  have  seen  the  reasons 
which  led  me  to  prefer  to  the  use  of  the  ani- 
biiTuuus  phrase  association,  the  siihstitution 
of  the  simpler  term  surfgeation,  but  that  you 
will  be  disposed  also  to  admit  the  justness 
of  that  distinction  on  which  tb.e  substitution 
was  founded.  The  importance  of  the  dis- 
tinction, however,  you  will  jjcrceive  more 
fully,  in  the  applications  that  are  afterwards 
made  of  it,  in  reducing,  under  simple  sugges- 
tion, i)hcnomena  ascribed  by  philosojibers  to 
many  dilfcrent  intellectual  powers. 

To  this  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XI.I. 

KKDCimON  OK  CKllTAIN  Sl'I'POSKn    FACULTIES 

TO    S[MPI.F.    SCGGKVnO.V, 1.     CO.NCKPl'IO.V, 

II.   MKMORY. 


Genti.k.me.v,  my  last  Lecture  was  em- 
ployed in  considering  the  nature  of  that  ten- 
dency of  the  mind,  by  which  it  exists,  suc- 

ijessively  in  the  states  which  constitute  the   pendent  of  any  immediate  intlucnce  of  exter- 
variety  of  our  conccj<tions,  in  our  trains  of  nal  things,  do  not  follow  each  other  loosely 


mena  of  this  simi)le  princijile  of  the  mind 
have  been  refeiTcd  to  various  intellectual 
powers,  from  the  impossibility  of  finding,  in 
many  cases,  any  source  of  ])rior  association, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  inventing 
some  new  power  for  the  production  of  phe- 
nomena, which  seemed  not  to  be  reducible 
to  suggestion,  or  to  differ  from  its  common 
forms,  merely  because  we  had  encumbered 
the  simple  process  of  suggestion  with  unne- 
cessary and  false  conditions. 

My  next  object,  then,  will  be  to  show, 
how  truly  that  variety  of  powers,  thus  un- 
necessarily, and,  therefore,  im])hiloso])hically 
devised,  are  reducible  to  the  principle  of 
sim])le  suggestion  ;  or,  at  least,  to  this  siin- 
l)le  jjrinciple,  in  combination  with  some  of 
those  other  princi|)les,  which  I  pointed  out, 
as  parts  of  our  mental  constitution,  in  my 
arrangement  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind. 

It  will  be  of  advantage,  however,  previous- 
ly, to  take  a  slight  retrospect  of  the  princi- 
pal points  which  may  be  considered  as  es- 
tablished, with  respect  to  simple  suggestion  ; 
that  we  may  see  more  clearly  what  it  is,  from 
which  the  other  supposed  powers  are  said  to 
be  different. 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
of  the  general  fact  of  suggestion,  that  con- 
ception follows  conception,  in  our  trains  of 
thought,  without  any  recurrence  of  the  ex- 
ternal objer.ts,  which,  as  perceived,  original- 
ly gave  occiision  to  them. 

As  little  can  wc  doubt  that  these  coTice|i- 
tions,  as  internal  states  of  the   mind,   indc- 
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but  according  to  a  certain  genenil  relation, 
ornumber  of  relations,  which  constitute  what 
1  have  termed  the  primary  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, and  wliich  exercise  their  influence  va- 
riously, ia  (iilTerent  persons,  and  at  different 
times,  according  to  circumstmces,  which,  as 
modifying  the  former,  I  have  denominated 
secondary  laws  of  suggestion. 

In  tile  third  place,  we  have  seen  that  they 
do  not  follow  each  other  merely,  the  sug- 
pesting  idea  giving  immediate  place  to  the 
suggested ;  but  that  various  conceptions, 
which  arise  at  dilferent  moments,  may  coex- 
ist, and  form  one  compound  feeling,  in  the 
same  manner  as  various  perceptions,  that 
arise  together,  or  at  ditFerent  moments,  may 
coexist,  and  form  one  compound  feeling  of 
another  species, — all  that  complexity  of  forms 
and  colours,  for  example,  which  gives  a 
whole  world  of  wonders  at  once  to  our  vi- 
sion, or  those  choral  sounds  which  How  min- 
gled from  iTmumerable  vibrations  that  exist 
together,  without  confusion,  in  the  small  a- 
l)erture  of  the  ear,  and  in  a  single  moment 
till  the  soul  with  a  thousand  harmonies,  as  if, 
in  the  perception  of  so  many  coexisting 
sounds,  it  had  a  separate  sense  for  every  se- 
parate voice,  and  could  exist,  with  a  strange 
diffusive  consciousness,  in  a  simultaneous  va- 
riety of  states. 

Lastl'/,  we  have  seen  that  no  previous  as- 
sociation, or  former  connecting  process,  of 
any  kind,  is  necessary  for  suggestion, — that 
we  have  no  consciousness  of  any  intermedi- 
ate process  between  the  primary  perception 
and  the  subsequent  suggestion,  and  that  we 
are  not  merely  without  the  slightest  con- 
sciousness of  a  process,  which  is  thus  gra- 
tuitously su;)posed,  but  that  there  are  innu- 
merable phenomena  which  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  reconcile  with  the  sup)X)sition,  on  any 
view  of  it,  and  which  certainly,  at  least,  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  it,  on  that  view  of 
the  primary  laws  of  suggestion,  which  the 
assertors  of  a  distinct  specific  Faculty  of  As- 
sociation have  been  accustomed  to  take. 

Let  us  now,  then,  apply  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  thus  acquired,  and  proceed 
to  consider  some  of  those  forms  of  sugges- 
tion, which  have  been  ranked  as  distinct  in- 
tellectual |)owers. 

That,  which  its  greater  simplicity  leads  me 
to  consider  first,  is  what  has  l)eeu  termed  by 
philosophers  the  Power  of  Concepdon,  which 
has  been  defined,  the  power  that  enables  us 
to  form  a  notion  of  an  absent  object  of  per- 
ception, or  of  some  previous  feeling  of  the 
mind.  The  definition  of  the  su])posed 
power  is  sufficiently  intelligible  ;  but  is  there 
reason  to  add  the  power  thus  defined,  to  our 
other  mental  functions,  as  a  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar faculty  ? 

That  we  have  a  cprtain  mental  power  or 
Busceptibilit)'  by  wb.ich,  in  accordance  with 


this  definition,  the  perception  of  one  oliject 
may  excite  the  notion  of  some  absent  object, 
is  unquestionably  true.     But  this  is  the  very 
function  which  is  meant  by  the  j)Ower  of  sug-- 
gestion  itself,  when  stripi)ed  of  the  illusion 
as  to  prior  association  ;  and  if  the  concep- 
tion be  separated  from  the  suggestion,  no- 
thing will  remain  to  constitute  the  power  of 
suggestion,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
the  same  power.      I  enter,  for  example,  an 
apartment  in  my  friend's  house  during  his 
long  absence  from  home  ;  I  see  his  fiute,  or 
the  work  of  some  favourite  author  lying  on 
his  table.      The  mere  sight  of  either  of  these 
awakes  instantly  my  conception  of  my  friend, 
though,  at  the  moment,  he  might  have  been 
absent  from  my  thought.      I  see  him   again 
present.     If  I  look  at  the  volume,   I   almost 
think   that  I  hear  him  arguing  strenuously 
for  the  merits  of  his  favourite,  as  in  those 
evenings  of  social  contention  when  we   have 
brought    poets    and    philosophers    to    war 
against  poets  and  philosophers.     If  I  look  at 
the  flute,  I  feel  instantly  a  similar  illusion. 
I  hear  him  again  animating  it  with  his  very 
toui'h, — breathing  into  it  what  might  almost, 
without  a  metaphor,  be  said  to  be  the  breath 
of  life, — and  giving  it  not  utterance  merely 
but  eloquence.     In  these  cases  of  simple  sug- 
gestion, it  is  said  the  successive  mental  states 
which  constitute  the  notions  of  my   friend 
himself,  of  the  arguments  which  I  again  seem 
to  hear  and  combat,  of  the  melodies  that  si  • 
lently  enchant    me, — ai^e  conceptions  indi- 
cating, therefore,  a  power  of  the  mind  from 
which  they  arise,  that,  in  reference  to  the 
eflects  produced   by   it,  may  be  called  the 
power  of  conception.     But  if  they  arise  fiom 
a  peculiar  power  of  conception, — .and  if  there 
be  a  power  of  association  or  suggestion  which 
is  also  concerned,  how  are   these  ])owers  to 
be  distinguished,  and  what  part  of  the  pro- 
cess is  it  which  we  owe  to  this  latter  jjower? 
If  there  were  no  suggestion  of  my  friend,  it 
is  very  evident  that  there  could  be  no  con- 
ception of  my  friend  ;  and  if  there  were  no 
conception   of  him,  it  would  be  absurd   to 
speak  of  a  suggestion  in  which  nothing  was 
suggested.      Whether  we  use  the  term   sug- 
gestion or  association  in  this  case  is  of  no 
consequence.      Nothing    more    can    be    ac- 
curately meant  by  either  term,  in  reference 
to  the  example  which  I  have  used,  th.m  the 
tendency  of  my  mind,  after  existing  in  the 
state  which  constitutes  the  ])erception  of  the 
flute  or  volume,  and  of  the  room  in  which 
I  observe  it,  to  exist  immediately  aftenvariLs 
in  that  different  state  which    constitutes  the 
conception  of  my  friend.      The  laws  of  sug- 
gestion or  association  are  merely  the  general 
circumstances  according  to   which   concep- 
tions or  certain  other  feelings  arise.      There 
is  not,  in  any  case  of  suggestion,  both  a  sug- 
gestion and  a  conception,  more  than  there  is, 
in  any  case  of  vision,  both  a  A-ision  and  a 
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sipht.  \\'liat  one  glance  is  to  the  tajiacity 
of  vision  one  coiicoiitioii  is  to  the  capacity  of 
suggestion.  We  may  see  innunierdbie  ob- 
jects in  succession  ;  we  may  conceive  innu- 
nicrahlc  objects  in  succession.  But  we  sec 
them  because  we  are  susceptible  of  vision  ; 
wc  conceive  them  because  we  have  that 
susceptibility  of  spontaneous  suggestion  by 
which  conceptions  arise  after  each  other  in 
regular  trains. 

This  duplication  of  a  single  power,  to  ac- 
count for  the  production  of  a  single  state  of 
mind,  appears  to  me  a  veiy  striking  example 
of  the  influence  of  that  misconception  with 
respect  to  iissociation,  which  I  occupied  so 
much  of  yoiu-  time  in  attempting  to  dissi- 
pate. If  association  and  suggestion  had 
been  considered  as  exactly  s)Tionymous,  im- 
plying merely  the  succession  of  one  state  of 
mind  to  another  state  of  mind,  without  any 
mysterious  process  of  union  of  the  two  feel- 
ings prior  to  the  suggestion,  the  attention  of 
inquirers  would,  in  thisjust  and  simple  view, 
have  been  fixed  on  the  single  moment  of  the 
suggestion  itself: — and  I  cannot  think  that 
any  philosopher  would,  in  this  case,  have 
contended  for  tAvo  powers,  as  operating  to- 
gether at  the  verj'  same  moment,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  very  same  concejition ;  but 
that  one  capacity  would  have  been  regarded 
as  snflicient  for  this  one  simple  effect,  whe- 
ther it  were  termed,  with  more  immediate  re- 
ference to  the  secondary  feeling  that  is  the 
effect,  the  power  of  conception,  or,  with  more 
immediate  reference  to  the  primary  feeling 
which  precedes  it  as  its  cause,  the  power  of 
suggestion  or  association.  It  is  very  differ- 
ent, however,  when  the  conception — the  one 
simple  effect  produced — is  made  to  depend 
not  merely  on  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
exist  in  that  state  at  the  j)articular  moment 
at  which  the  conception  arises,  but  on  some 
process  of  association,  which  may  have  op- 
erated at  a  considerable  interval  before  ;  for 
in  that  case  the  process  of  association,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  one  pe- 
riod, must  itself  imply  one  power  or  function 
of  the  mind,  and  the  actual  suggestion,  or 
rise  of  the  conception,  at  an  interval  after- 
wards, some  different  j)ower  or  fimction. 

With  respect  to  the  sujjposed  intellectual 
power  of  conception,  then,  as  distinct  from 
the  intellectual  power  of  association  or  sug- 
gestion, we  may  very  safely  conclude,  that 
the  belief  of  this  is  founded  merely  on  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  nature  of  association ; — that 
the  power  of  suggestion  and  the  power  of 
conception  are  the  same,  both  being  only  that 
particular  susceptibility  of  the  mind  from 
which,  in  certain  circumstances,  conceptions 
arise, — or  at  least,  that  if  the  power  of  con- 
ception differs  from  the  more  general  power 
of  sugirestion,  it  differs  from  it  only  as  a  part 
differs  from  the  whole, — as  the  i)owerof  tak- 
ing a  single  step  differs  from  the  power  of 


traversing  a  whole  field, — the  power  of  draw- 
ing a  single  breath  from  the  general  jjower 
of  respiration, — the  moral  susceptibilitv  by 
which  we  are  capable  of  forming  one  chari- 
table purpose  from  that  almost  divine  uni- 
versality of  benevolence,  in  a  whole  virtuous* 
life,  to  which  every  moment  is  cither  some 
exertion  for  good  or  some  wish  for  good, 
which  comprehends  within  its  sjjhere  of  ac- 
tum, that  has  no  limits  but  jjhysical  impossi- 
bility, every  being  whom  it  can  instruct  or 
amend,  or  relieve  or  gladden,  and,  in  it3 
sphere  of  generous  desrre,  all  that  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  power  of  benefiting. 

The  next  su])posed  intellectual  power  to 
which  I  woidcl  call  yoiu-  attention,  is  the 
power  of  memory. 

In  treating  of  our  suggestions,  and  conse- 
quently, as  you  have  seen,  of  our  concejitions, 
which  are  only  ))arts  of  the  suggested  series, 
I  have,  at  the  same  time,  treated  of  our  re- 
membrances, or,  at  least,  of  the  more  impor- 
tant j)art  of  our  remembrances,  because  our 
remembrances  are  nothing  more  than  con- 
ceptions united  with  the  notion  of  a  certain 
relation  of  time.  They  are  conceptions  of 
the  ])ast,  felt  as  conce])ti(>ns  of  the  ])ast, — 
that  is  to  say,  felt  as  having  a  certain  relation 
of  antecedence  to  our  present  feeling.  The 
remembrance  is  not  a  simple  but  a  complex 
state  of  mind  ;  and  all  which  is  necessary  to 
reduce  a  remembrance  to  a  mere  conception, 
is  to  sejjarate  from  it  a  part  of  the  complexi- 
ty,— that  part  of  it  which  constitutes  the  no- 
tion of  a  certain  relation  of  antecedence.  AVe 
are  conscious  of  our  present  feeling  wliatever 
it  may  be  ;  for  this  is,  in  truth,  only  another 
name  for  our  consciousness  itself.  The  mo- 
ment of  present  time,  at  which  we  are  thus 
conscious,  is  a  bright  point,  ever  moving,  and 
yet,  as  it  were,  ever  fixed,  which  divides  the 
darkness  of  the  future  from  the  twiliirht  of 
the  jiast.  It  is,  in  short,  what  Cowley 
terms  the  whole  of  human  lifi", — 

"A  weak  isthmus,  that  doth  proudly  rise 
Up  betwixt  iwo  eternities."* 

The  present  moment,  then,  though  ever  fleet- 
ing, is  to  us,  as  it  were,  a  fixed  point;  and 
it  is  a  point  which  gtiides  tis  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  measurements,  in  our  retro- 
s])ects  of  the  ])ast,  and  oin-  hopes  of  the 
future.  The  ])artii'ular  feeling  of  any  mo- 
ment before  the  ])resent,  as  it  rises  again  in 
our  mind,  would  be  a  simple  conception,  if 
we  did  not  think  of  it,  either  immediately  or 
indirectly,  in  relation  to  some  other  fi'cling 
earlier  or  later.  It  becomes  a  remembrance 
when  we  combine  \\  ith  it  this  feeling  of  re- 
lation— the  relation  which  constitutes  our  no- 


♦  Cowley's  Ode  on  Life  and  Fame,  Stanza  1 .  verses 
10,  11,  slifjlitly  altered. 

"  Vain  weak-built  Isthmus,  that  dost  proudly  rise 
Up  betwixt  Iwocttrnities."— urig. 
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tion  of  time  ;  for  time,  as  far  as  we  are  eapa- 
ble  of  uiiderstaiidiiif;  it,  or  rather  of  feeliiij; 
it,  is  nothing  more  than  the  varieties  of  this 
felt  relation,  which,  in  reference  to  one  of  the 
subjects  of  the  relation,  we  distinguish  by 
the  word  brfore, — in  reference  to  the  other, 
by  the  word  after.  It  is  a  relation,  I  may 
remark,  which  we  feel  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  feel  the  relation  which  bodies 
bear  to  each  other,  as  coexisting  in  space. 
AV'e  say  of  a  house,  that  it  is  two  miles  from 
a  particular  village,  half  a  uiile  from  the  river, 
a  mile  from  the  bridge,  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
lation verj'  similar  to  that  with  which  we  say 
of  one  event,  that  it  occurred  a  month  ago, — 
of  another  event,  that  it  occurred  in  the  me- 
morable year  of  our  first  going  to  school, — of 
another,  that  it  happened  in  our  infancy. 
There  is  some  ])oint  to  which,  in  estimating 
distance  of  space,  we  refer  the  objects  which 
we  measure,  as  there  is  a  point  of  time  in 
the  present  moment,  or  in  some  event  which 
we  have  before  learned  to  consider  thus  re- 
latively, to  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  we 
refer  the  events  of  which  we  speak  as  past  or 
future,  or  more  or  less  recent. 

If  we  had  been  incapable  of  considering 
more  than  two  events  together,  we  probably 
never  should  have  invented  the  word  time, 
but  should  have  contented  oiu^selves  M'ith 
simpler  words,  expressive  of  the  simple  rela- 
tion of  the  two.  But  we  are  capable  of  con- 
sidering a  variety  of  events,  all  of  which  are 
felt  by  us  to  bear  to  that  state  of  mind  which 
constitutes  our  present  consciousness,  some 
relation  of  priority  or  subsequence,  which 
they  seem  to  us  to  bear  also  reciprocally  to 
each  other  ;  and  the  varieties  of  this  relation 
oblige  us  to  invent  a  general  term  for  ex- 
pressing them  all.  This  general  word,  in- 
vented by  us  for  expressing  all  the  varieties 
of  priority  and  subsequence,  is  time, — a  word, 
therefore,  which  expresses  no  actual  reality, 
but  only  relations  that  are  felt  by  us  in  the 
objects  of  our  conception.  To  think  of  time 
is  not  to  think  of  any  thing  existing  of  itself, 
for  time  is  not  a  thing  but  a  relation ;  it  is 
only  to  have  some  conceptions  of  objects 
which  we  regard  as  prior  and  subsequent ; 
and,  without  the  conception  of  objects  of 
some  kind,  as  subjects  of  the  relation  of 
priority  and  subsequence,  it  is  as  little  jiossi- 
ble  for  us  to  imagine  any  time,  as  to  imagine 
brightness  or  dimness  without  a  single  ray 
of  light,  —  proportional  magnitude  without 
any  dimensions, — or  any  other  relation  with- 
out any  other  subject.  When  the  notion  of 
time,  then,  is  combined  with  any  of  our  con- 
ceptions, as  in  memory,  aU  which  is  combin- 
ed with  the  simple  conception  is  the  feeling 
of  a  certain  relation.  To  be  capable  of  re- 
membering, in  short,  we  must  have  a  capa- 
city of  the  feelings  \\hich  we  term  relations, 
and  a  capacity  of  the  feelings  which  we  term 
conceptions,  that  may  be  the  subjects  of  the 


relations  ;  but  with  these  two  powers  no 
other  is  requisite,— no  power  of  memory  dis- 
tinct from  the  conception  and  relation  which 
that  complex  term  denotes. 

When  I  say  that  time,  as  far  as  wo  are 
capable  of  understanding  it,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  certain  felt  relation  of  certain  concep- 
tions of  our  own  mind,  I  am  sufficiently 
awiire  of  the  necessity  of  this  qualifying  clause 
with  respect  to  the  limits  of  our  understand- 
ing, and  of  the  truth  of  the  very  striking  re- 
mark of  St.  Austin  on  this  most  obscure  sub- 
ject, that  he  knew  well  what  time  was  till  he 
was  asked  about  it,  and  that  then  he  knew  no- 
thing of  it : — "  Quid  ergo  est  tempus  ?  Quis 
hoc  facile  explicuerit  ?  Si  nemo  a  me  qurcrat, 
scio.  Si  quoerenti  explicare  velim,  nescio." 
It  is  truly  one  of  those  subjects  which, 
instead  of  growing  clearer  as  we  gaze  upon 
it,  grows  more  obsciu-e  beneath  our  very 
gaze.  All  of  which  we  can  be  said  to  be 
conscious,  is  certainly  the  present  moment 
alone.  But  of  that  complex  state  of  mind 
which  forms  to  us  the  present  moment,  there 
are  parts  which  impress  us  irresistibly,  and 
beyond  all  the  power  of  scepticism,  with  the 
relation  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  we 
term  prioritj/,  in  reference  to  the  one,  and 
succession  or  subsequence  in  reference  to  the 
other ;  time,  as  felt  by  us,  being  this  relation 
:  of  the  two,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  not  be- 
cause we  have  a  previous  notion  of  time  that 
we  regard  objects  as  prior  and  posterior, 
^  more  than  we  regard  objects  as  large  or  small, 
^  because  we  have  a  previous  notion  of  magni- 
tude ;  but  time,  as  a  general  word,  is  signi- 
ficant to  us  merely  of  the  felt  varieties  of  the 
relation  of  priority  and  subsequence,  as  mag- 
nitude is  a  general  word,  expressive  of  the 
felt  varieties  of  comparative  dimensions. 

But  I  have  already  dwelt  too  long  on  a 
point,  which  I  may  very  probably  ha\e  made 
darker  to  you  than  it  was  before;  but  which, 
impressed  as  I  am  with  the  truth  of  St. 
Austin's  remark,  I  scarcely  can  venture  to 
flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  having  made 
much  more  distinctly  conceivable  by  you. 

Obsciu-e  as  the  relation  of  priority  and 
succession  may  be,  however,  which  is  all 
that  mingles  with  conce])tion  in  our  remem- 
brance, it  is  still  only  a  certain  relation  ;  and 
the  feeling  of  this  relation  does  not  imply 
any  peculifu*  power,  generically  distinct  from 
that  which  perceives  other  relations,  whether 
clear  or  obscure  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  invent  a  separate  name  of  some 
new  faculty  of  the  mind  for  every  relation 
with  which  the  mind  can  be  impressed,  in 
the  almost  infinite  variety  of  these  feelings. 
Memory,  therefore,  is  not  a  distinct  intellec- 
tual faculty,  but  is  merely  conception  or  sug- 
gestion combined  with  the  feeling  of  a  parti- 
cular relation, — the  relation  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  priority,  a  feeling  that  is 
not  essential,  indeed,  to  the  accompanjing 
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coiu-i'ption  itsc'f,  1)ut  that  adniit.s  of  being 
•omtjined  with  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
relation  of  place,  or  any  other  i-eiation,  ad 
mits  of  being  combined  with  other  concej)- 
tions  or  perceptions.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
tor  examjile,  that,  in  tlie  darkness  of  the 
ingtit,  after  an  interval  of  muny  years,  and  at 
the  distance  prc)l)al)ly  of  many  thousand 
miles,  we  have  the  faculty  of  conceiving,  or 
of  beholding  again,  almost  with  the  same  vi- 
vidness as  when  we  trod  its  steep  ascent, 
the  mountain  wliieh  we  have  been  accustom- 
ed perhaps  to  a>cend  in  our  hoyliood,  for  the 
pleasure  of  looking  down,  from  its  topmost 
rock,  with  a  sort  of  pride  at  the  height  which 
we  had  mastered.  To  behold  mentally  this 
eminence  again,  without  any  feeling  of  the 
relation  of  past  time,  is  to  have  only  a  con- 
ception of  the  mountain.  We  cannot  think 
of  the  mountain  itself,  however,  even  for  a 
few  moments,  without  thinking  also  of  the 
scene  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
survey  from  it, — the  humbler  hills  around, 
that  served  only  to  make  the  valley  between 
npi)eai-  lower  than  we  should  othenvise  have 
Conceived  it  to  be,  and  to  make  us  feel  still 
more  proudly  the  height  which  we  had  at- 
tained,— the  scattered  villages, — the  woods, 
the  streams,  in  various  directions,  mingling 
and  resting  in  the  motionless  exjjanse  of  the 
lake.  By  comprehending  gradually  more  of 
these  objects  in  our  mental  view,  we  have 
widened  our  concejjtion,  indeed,  but  it  is 
still  a  conception  only ;  and  we  are  not  said 
to  exercise  any  power  distiitct  from  that  of 
conception  or  suggestion.  Yet  we  cannot 
thus  conceive  the  landscape  as  a  whole,  with- 
out feeling  various  relations  which  its  parts 
bear  to  each  other  in  space,  as  near  or  dis- 
tant, high  or  low, — the  wood  hanging  over 
the  village, — the  spire  gleaming  through  the 
trees, — the  brook  hurrjnng  down  to  the  mill, 
and  the  narrow  pathway  by  its  side.  These 
relations,  wiiich  give  unity  to  the  scene,  are 
relations  of  si)ace  oidy,  and  tliey  do  not  iiiii- 
der  our  complex  feeling  from  being  denomi- 
nated simply  a  concejition.  So  far,  then, 
no  new  power  is  said  to  be  concerned.  If, 
however,  in  addition  tii  all  these  local  rela- 
tions, we  introduce  but  a  single  relation  of 
time, — the  thought  of  the  most  trilling  cir- 
cumstiince  which  occurred  when  we  last  as- 
cended the  same  mountain,  and  beheld  the 
same  scene, — though  this  new  part  of  the 
complex  feeling  have  risen,  according  to  the 
same  exact  laws  of  suggestion,  as  the  con- 
ception of  the  mere  scene,  the  conception  is 
then  instantly  said  to  indicate  a  new  jiower, 
and  what  was  before  a  conception  is  a  con- 
ception no  longer.  In  one  sense,  indeed, 
there  is  tndy  the  operation  of  a  new  power, 
for  there  is  a  new  relation  most  certainly 
felt ;  and  ever}'  relation  felt  implies  a  power 
or  susceptibility  in  the  mind  of  feeling  this 
relation.      But  the  relations  of  coexistence 


in  space  are  not  less  relations  than  those  of 
succession  in  time  ;  and  both  or  neither, 
therefore,  when  coexisting  with  our  concep- 
tions, should  be  said  to  indicate  a  new  intel- 
lectual faculty. 

The  state  of  mind,  in  memory,  is,  as  I 
have  already  said,  a  coni])lex  one, — a  con- 
ce])tion,  and  a  feeling  of  relation.  But  it 
admits  of  verj-  easy  analysis  into  these  two 
parts,  and,  therefore,  does  not  require  the 
supposition  of  any  new  power  to  c(jm])rchend 
it,  more  than  the  complex  state  of  mind, 
which  results  from  the  combination  of  the 
simjjle  sensations  of  warmth  and  fragrance, 
requires  the  supposition  of  a  new  power  to 
comprehend  it,  distinct  from  the  separate 
senses  to  which  the  elementaiy  feelings,  if 
existing  alone,  would  be  referred.  The 
conception,  which  forms  one  element  of  the 
Remembrance,  is  referable  to  the  capacity  of 
simple  suggestion,  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering; the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  prior- 
ity, which  forms  the  other  element  of  the  re- 
membrance, is  referable,  like  nil  our  other 
feelings  of  relation,  to  the  capacity  of  relative 
suggestion,  which  we  are  aftenvards  to  con- 
sider. It  is  merely  as  this  relation  of  ])rior- 
ity  is  or  is  not  felt,  that  the  state  of  mind,  in 
which  there  is  j)ictured  some  absent  object 
or  past  feeling,  has  the  nameof  a  conception 
or  the  name  of  a  remembrance ;  and  that 
pai't  of  the  comi)lex  \\  hole,  which  is  a  mere 
conception,  does  not  differ  from  the  common 
I)roducts  of  suggestion,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  treating  of  our  conce])tions  in  general,  is 
merely  a  particular  form,  or  result,  of  that 
general  power  of  suggestion,  which  gives  a 
second  being  to  the  whole  shadowy  train  of 
our  thought.  Indeed,  since  one  of  the  rela- 
tions, according  to  which  association  or  sug- 
gestion is  said  to  take  place,  is,  by  every 
w  riter  who  treats  of  the  laws  of  association, 
allowed  to  be  that  of  priority,  or  former  suc- 
cession in  time,  it  would  surely  have  been  a 
very  singular  arrangement,  if  the  conce])tions, 
arising  according  to  this  very  relation,  were 
to  be  held  as  not  fairly  referable  to  the  class 
to  which  they  have  previously  been  ascrib- 
ed ;  and  that  what  renders  them  iissociate 
should  be  itself  the  very  cause,  for  which, 
and  for  which  alone,  they  are  to  be  excluded 
from  the  class  of  associations. 

Simi)le  memor)',  then,  it  appears,  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  jiarticular  suggestion,  com- 
bined with  the  fcelingof  the  relation  of  prior- 
ity ,  and  all  the  conceptions,  therefore,  which 
it  involves,  arise  according  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  suggestion  in  general.  The  same 
resemblances,  contrasts,  contiguities,  give 
rise  to  our  concei)tions  of  objects,  whether 
we  do  or  do  not  consider  those  objects  in 
the  relation  of  priority,  which  they  bear  to 
our  present  feeling,  or  to  any  other  event. 
In  journeying  along  a  road  which  1  have 
never  passed  before,  some  form  of  the  vary- 
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ing  landscape  may  rcral  to  me  the  sconerj' 
around  the  home  which  1  have  left ;  and  it 
suggests  it  equally  by  its  mere  resemblance, 
whether  it  recal  it  to  me  as  a  simple  picture, 
or  remind  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is 
the  xery  home  which  I  have  left,  and  that, 
■as  many  weeks  have  intervened  since  I  saw 
it,  many  weeks  are  likely  also  to  pass  before 
1  see  it  again. 

In  simjjle  memor)-,  then,  it  will  be  allow- 
id,  that  conception  follows  conception  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  suggestion,  as  much  as 
in  those  conceptions  to  which  we  do  not  at- 
tach, that  is  to  say,  with  which  there  is  not 
combined,  any  notion  of  time.  But  there  is 
a  species  of  memor}-,  which  is  said  to  be  un- 
der our  control, — that  memory  combined 
with  desire  of  remembering  something  for- 
gotten, to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name 
of  recollection.  We  will  the  existence  of 
certain  ideas,  it  is  said,  and  they  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  our  volition  ;  though,  assuredly, 
to  will  any  idea,  is  to  know  what  we  will, 
and  therefore  to  be  conscious  of  that  verj' 
idea,  which  we  surely  need  not  desire  to 
know,  when  we  ah-eady  know  it,  so  well  as 
to  will  its  actual  existence. 

The  contradiction  implied  in  this  direct 
volition  of  any  particular  idea,  is,  indeed,  so 
manifest,  that  the  assertion  of  such  a  direct 
power  over  the  course  of  our  thought  is  now 
pretty  generally  abandoned.  But  still  it  is 
affirmed,  with  at  least  equal  incongruity,  that 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  will  certain  con- 
:;eptions  indirectly,  and  that  there  is,  there- 
fore, a  species  of  memory  which  is  not  mere 
suggestion,  but  follows,  in  part,  at  least,  other 
laws.  This  indirect  volition  however,  as  I 
have  sho^^^l  in  some  paragraphs  of  my  Essay 
on  Cause  and  Effect,*  is  only  another  form 


according  to  the  simple  course  of  suggestion, 
there   is   not  even   indirect   volition    in   the 
parts  of  the  spontaneous  train  ;  and,  if  thev 
do  not  ai'ise  of  themselves,  but  are  sepai'dtely 
willed,  there  is  then  as  direct  volition,  and 
consequently  as  much  absurdity,  involved  in 
this  calling  u[)  of  the  person,  the  jilace,  and 
the  other  accompanying  circumstances,  as  in 
calling  up  the  ver)-  concejition  itself,   which 
is  the  object  of  all  this  search.     Li  either 
case,  we  must  be  supposed  to  will  to  know 
that,  of  which  the  will  to  know  it  implies  the 
knowledge.      The  only  difference  is,  that,  in- 
stead of  one  direct  volition,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged, or  which  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  absurd,  we  have  now  many  separate   di- 
rect volitions,  and  have  consequently  multi- 
plied the  inconsistency  which  we  wished  to 
avoid.      The  true  and  simple   theory   of  the 
recollection  is  to  be  found  in  the  permanence 
of  the  desire,  and  the   natural  spontaneous 
course  of  suggestion.      I  do  not  call  up  the 
ideas  of  the  person  and  the  place  ;  but  Cnese, 
by  their  relations  to  the  desire  which  I  feel, 
arise  uncalled ;  and  when  these  have  arisen, 
the  suggestion  of  some  part  of  the  conver- 
sation at  that  place,  and  with  that  person, 
is  a  very  natural  effect  of  chis  mere  concep- 
tion of  the  person  and  of  the  place.      If  that 
particular  part  of  the  discourse  be  thus  sim= 
ply  suggested,  which  I  wished  to  remember, 
my  object  is  gained,  and  my  desire,  of  course, 
ceases  ;  if  not,  my  desire  still  continuing,  ana 
being  itself  now  more  strongly,  because  more 
recently  associated  with  the  conceptions  of 
the  person  and  the  place,  keeps  them  con- 
stantly before  me,  till,  in  the  variety  of  sug- 
gestions to  which  they  spontaneously  give 
rise,  I  either  obtain,  at  last,  the  remembrance 
which  I  \vish,  or,  by  some  new  suggestion, 
of  that  veiy  direct  volition  of  ideas,  the  ab-   am  led  into  a  new  channel  of  thought,  and 


surdity  of  which  it  is  introduced  to  obviate. 
Thus,  if  I  wish  to  remember  a  piece  of  news 
which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend, 
it  is  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  I  cannot 
will  the  conception  of  this  immediately  and 
directly,  since  that  would  be  to  know  it  al- 
ready ;  but  I  am  said  to  ha\e  the  power  of 
calling  up  such  ideas  as  I  know  to  have  co- 
existed with  it,  the  place  at  which  the  news 
was  told  me,  the  person  who  told  it,  and 
various  circumstances  of  our  conversation, 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  this  suj)posed  power 
of  calling  up  such  relative  ideas,  is  that  indi- 
rect power  over  our  course  of  tliought  which 
we  are  said  to  possess.  But,  surely,  if  these 
ideas  of  the  circumstances  that  formerly  ac- 
companied the  event  which  I  wish  to  re- 
member, arise,  of  themselves,  to   the  mind. 


•  See  particularly,  2d  Edit.  p.  72—79.  3d  Edit.  p. 
73 — 79.  The  whole  question  about  t'  e  direct  or  indi- 
rect volition  of  Ideas,  is  fullv  discussed  in  Sect.  III.  of 
5d  Edit.  Lf  that  Essav,  p.  41—7  • 


forget  altogether  that  there  was  any  thing 
which  I  wished  to  remember.  What  is 
termed  voluntary  recollection  then,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
coexistence  of  some  vague  and  indistinct  de- 
sire with  our  simple  trains  of  suggestion. 

It  is  a  complex  feeling,  or  series  of  feel- 
ings, of  which  the  continued  desire,  and  a 
variety  of  successive  relative  conceptions, 
are  parts  ;  but  the  coexistence  of  the  train 
of  conceptions,  with  an  imsati:<fied  desire, 
though  a  complex  state  of  mind,  is  not  the 
exercise  of  any  new  power,  distinct  from  the 
elementary  powers  or  feelings  which  com- 
pose it.  We  have  only  to  perform  our  men- 
tal analysis,  as  in  any  other  comj)lex  pheno- 
menon of  the  mind,  and  the  elements  instant- 
ly appear. 

Such,  then,  is  memor)',  not  a  simple  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  the  residt  of  a  peculiar 
power,  but  a  combination  of  two  elementary 
feelings,  the  more  important  of  which  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  laws  of  simple  suggestion, 
while  the   other  element   is  referable  to  a 
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power  that  is  afterwarcls  to  be  considered 
by  us. 

Ill  my  remarks  on  the  secondary  laws  of 
sup_c;estion,  I  considered,  very  fully,  those 
cireumstanees  which  diversify  the  p^eneral 
)K)wer  of  sntrsjestion,  in  dill'erent  individuals, 
and  which  thus  irive  occasion  to  all  the  va- 
rieties of  conce|)tion  or  remembrance,  in  in- 
dividuals, to  whom  the  mere  ])rimary  laws 
of  sufif^estion  may  he  sui)])Osed  to  have  been 
nearly  equal.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me,  tliereforc,  to  revert  to  these  at  present, 
as  exiilanatory  of  the  varieties  of  memory  ; 
since  the  same  secondary  laws,  which  diver- 
sify om-  suggestions  as  mere  conceptions, 
^^•ithout  any  notion  of  priority  combined 
with  them,  diversify  them,  in  like  manner, 
when  the  notion  of  this  relation  is  combined 
with  them. 

In  estimating  the  power  of  memory,  how- 
ever, in  those  striking  diversities  of  it  which 
appear  in  different  individuals,  I  must  warn 
you  against  an  error  into  which  you  may  lut, 
turaily  fail,  if  you  pay  attention  chiefly  to  tlic 
more  obvious  suggestions,  which  arise  and 
display  themselves  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  life.  It  is  in  this  way,  that  a  good 
memor)',  which  is,  in  itself,  so  essential  an 
accom])animent  of  jirofound  and  accurate 
judgment,  has  fallen  into  a  sort  of  ])roverbial 
disrepute,  as  if  unfriendly  to  judgment,  or  in- 
dicative of  a  defect  in  this  nobler  |)Hrt  of  our 
intellectual  constitution.  In  the  cases,  how- 
ever, which  have  led  to  this  very  erroneous 
remark,  it  is  not  the  ((uantity,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  of  the  jiower  of  memory,  but  the 
peculiar  species  of  it,  that,  by  the  sort  of 
connexions  which  it  involves,  j)rcsents  itself 
to  ns  more  readily,  and  seems  more  absurd, 
merely  by  coming  thus  more  frequently  be- 
fore our  view. 

What  we  are  too  ready  to  consider,  ex- 
clusively as  memory,  is  the  suggestion  which 
takes  ])lace,  according  to  the  mere  relations 
of  contiguity  in  time  and  place,  of  the  very 
objects  themselves,  without  regard  to  the 
conceptions,  which  arise,  in  our  trains  of 
thought,  by  the  same  power  of  spontaneous 
suggestion,  but  which  arise  according  to 
other  relations,  and  which,  therefore,  we  ne- 
ver think  of  ascribing  to  the  same  simple 
power.  It  is  not  a  good  memoiy,  in  its  best 
sense,  as  a  rich  and  retentive  store  of  concep- 
tions, that  is  unfriendly  to  intellectual  excel- 
lence, poetic  or  i)liilosoi)hic,  but  a  memory 
of  which  the  predominant  tcridi'ncy  is  to 
suggest  objects  or  images  which  existed  be- 
fore in  this  very  ordei,  in  which,  as  objects 
or  imjiges,  they  existed  before,  according  to 
the  merely  imitative  relations  of  contiguity. 
The  richer  the  memory,  and  consefjuently 
the  greater  the  number  of  images  that  may 
arise  to  the  poet,  and  of  ])owers  and  effects 
that  may  arise  to  the  philosopher,  the  more 


copious,  in  l)oth  cases,  will  be  the  sugges- 
tions of  analogy,  which  constitute  poetic  m- 
vention  or  philosoi)hic  discovery, — aiul  the 
more  copious  the  suggestions  of  analogy  may 
be,  the  richer  and  more  diversified,  it  is  evi- 
dent, must  be  the  inventive  power  of  the 
mind.  It  is  the  quality  of  memory,  then,  as 
suggesting  objects  in  their  old  and  familiar 
sequences  of  contiguity,  not  the  quantity  of 
the  store  of  suggestions  that  is  unfriendly  to 
genius,  though,  as  I  before  reuiarked,  this 
very  difference  of  quality  may,  to  superficial 
observers,  seem  like  a  difference  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  actual  power. 

It  is  in  common  conversation  chiefly  that 
we  judge  of  the  excellence  of  the  meinor)'  of 
others,  and  that  we  feel  our  own  defects  of 
it, — and  the  species  of  relation  which  forms 
by  far  the  most  important  tie  of  things,  in 
or(^nary  discourse,  is  that  of  jirevious  conti- 
guity. We  talk  of  things  which  happened 
at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  places  ;  and 
he  who  remembers  these  best,  seems  to  us 
to  have  the  best  memory,  though  the  other 
more  important  s])ecies  of  suggestion,  ac- 
cording to  analogy,  may,  in  his  mind,  be 
wholly  unproductive,  and  though  no  greater 
number  of  images,  therefore,  may  be  stored 
in  it,  and  no  greater  number  of  spontaneous 
suggestions  arise  ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  j)er- 
haps,  far  fewer  than  in  the  more  philoso])hic 
minds,  whose  admirable  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, as  we  term  them,  we  admire,  but 
whose  supposed  bad  memories,  which  are  in 
truth  only  different  modificatioiisof  the  same 
principle  of  suggestion,  we  lament. 

The  most  ignorant  of  the  vulgar,  in  de- 
scribing a  single  event,  pour  out  a  number 
of  suggestions  of  contiguity,  which  may 
astonish  ns  indeed,  though  they  are  a  proof 
not  that  they  remember  more,  but  only  that 
their  ])revaiiing  suggestions  take  place,  ac- 
cording to  one  almost  exclusive  relation.  It 
is  impossible  to  listen  to  a  narrative  of  the 
most  simple  event,  by  one  of  the  common 
peoi)le  who  are  unaccustomed  to  pay  nnich 
attention  to  events  but  as  they  occur  to- 
gether, without  being  struck  with  a  readi- 
ness of  suggestion  of  innumerable  petty  cir- 
cumstances which  might  seem  like  sujierior. 
ity  of  memory,  if  we  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  comparatively  small  number  of 
their  suggestions  of  a  different  class.  They 
do  not  truly  remember  more  than  others,  but 
their  memory  is  different  in  quality  from  the 
memory  of  others.  Suggestions  arisi;  in 
their  minds  which  do  not  arise  in  other 
minds;  but  there  is  at  least  an  equal  mnn- 
ber  of  suggestions  that  arise  in  the  minds  of 
others,  of  which  their  minds,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  would  be  wholly  unsuscepti- 
ble. Yet  still,  as  I  have  said,  to  common 
obsenxTs,  their  memory  will  a])pear  quick 
and  retentive,  in  a  ])eculiar  and  far  surpass- 
ing  degree.      How  many   trifling  facts,  for 
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example,  does  INIrs.  Quickly  heap  tojrether 
to  force  upon  Sir  John  Falstaff's  remein- 
hraiice  his  promise  of  marriage.  The  pas- 
sage is  quoted  by  Lord  Kanies,  as  a  very 
lively  illustration  of  the  species  of  recollec- 
tions of  a  vulgar  mind. 

"  In  the  minds  of  some  persons,  thoughts 
and  circumstances  crowd  upon  each  other  by 
the  slightest  connexions.  I  ascribe  this  to 
a  blimtness  in  the  discerning  faculty  ;  for  a 
person  who  cannot  accurately  distinguish  be- 
tween a  slight  connexion  and  one  that  is 
more  intimate  is  equally  affected  by  each  : 
such  a  person  must  necessarily  have  a  great 
flow  of  ideas,  because  they  are  introduced 
by  any  relation  indifferently  ;  and  the  slight- 
er relations,  being  without  luimber,  furnish 
ideas  without  end.  This  doctrine  is,  in 
a  lively  manner,  illustrated  by  Shakspeare : — 

'  Falstaff.  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I 
owe  thee? 

'  Hostess.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest 
man,  thyself  and  thy  money  too.  Thou 
didst  swear  to  me  on  a  parcel-gilt  goblet, 
sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at  the  round 
table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun-week,  when  the  Prince  broke  thy 
head  for  likening  him  to  a  singing  man  of 
\^'indsor;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I 
was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and 
make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou 
deny  it?  Did  not  Goodwife  Keech,  the 
butcher's  wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me 
Gossip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  borrow  a 
mess  of  vinegar;  telling  us  she  had  a  good 
dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire 
to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  thee  they  were 
ill  for  a  green  wound.  And  didst  not  thou, 
when  she  was  gone  doM-n  stairs,  desire  me 
to  be  no  more  so  familiarity  with  such  poor 
people,  saying,  that  ere  long  they  should 
call  me  madam  ?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss 
rae,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings  ? 
I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book  oath,  deny  it  if 
thou  canst — Second  Part,  Henry  IV.  Act  2, 
Scene  2. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  acciu-ate 
judgment  cannot  have  a  great  flow  of  ideas ; 
because  the  slighter  relations,  making  no 
figure  in  his  mind,  have  no  power  to  intro- 
duce ideas.  And  hence  it  is,  that  acciu-ate 
judgment  is  not  friendly  to  declamation  or 
copious  eloquence.  This  reasoning  is  con- 
firmed by  experience ;  for  it  is  a  noted  ob- 
servation. That  a  great  or  comprehensive 
memory  is  seldom  connected  with  a  good 
judgment."* 

It  is  not  from  any  defect  of  memorj',  as 
Lord  Kames  thinks,  that  fewer  of  the  ideas 
which  prevail  in  common  conversation,  arise 
to  a  mind  of  accurate  judgment;  but  be- 
cause the  prevailing  tendencies  to  suggestion, 


*  Elements  of  Criticism,  Chap.  I. 


in  such  a  mind,  are  of  a  species  that  have 
little  relation  to  the  dates,  &c.  of  the  oc- 
currences that  are  the  ordinary  topics  of  fa- 
miliar discourse.  The  memory  difltrs  in 
quality,  not  in  quantity ;  or,  at  least,  the  de- 
fect of  these  ordinary  topics  is  not  itself  a 
proof  that  the  general  power  of  suggestion  is 
less  vigorous. 

In  the  case  of  extemporary  eloquence,  in- 
deed, the  flow  of  mere  words  may  be  more 
copious  in  him  who  is  not  accustomed  to 
dwell  on  the  permanent  relations  of  objects, 
but  on  the  slighter  circumstances  of  percep- 
tion and  local  connexion.  Yet  this  is  far 
from  proving  that  the  memory  of  such  a  per- 
son, which  implies  much  more  than  the  re- 
currence of  verbal  signs,  is  less  comprehen- 
sive ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose,  that,  unless  probably  in  a  few 
very  extraordinary  cases,  which  are  as  little 
to  be  taken  into  account,  in  a  general  esti- 
mate of  this  kind,  as  the  form  and  fimctions 
of  monsters  in  a  physiological  inquiry,  the 
whole  series  of  suggestions,  of  which  a  pro- 
found and  discriminating  mind  is  capable,  is 
greater,  upon  the  whole,  than  the  number  ol 
those  which  rise  so  readily  to  the  mind  of  a 
superficial  thinker.  The  great  difference  is, 
that  the  wealth  of  the  one  is  composed  mere- 
ly of  those  smaller  pieces  which  are  in  con- 
tinual request,  and  therefore  brought  more 
frequently  to  view, — while  the  abundance  ol 
the  other  consists  chiefly  in  those  more  pre- 
cious coins,  which  are  rather  deposited  than 
carried  about  for  current  use,  but  which, 
when  brought  for\vard,  exhibit  a  magnificence 
of  wealth,  to  which  the  petty  counters  of 
the  multitude  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant. 


LECTURE  XLIL 

REDUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  SUPPOSED  MENTAL  FA- 
CULTIES TO  SXJIPLK  SUGGESTION lU.  IMA- 
GINATION. 

Gentlemen,  the  inquiries  which  have  occu- 
pied us  with  respect  to  the  i)henomena  of 
the  principle  of  suggestion,  have,  I  trust, 
shomi  you  what  that  principle  is,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  other  principles  of  our  men- 
tal constitution.  It  becomes  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  justification  of  that  simple  arrange- 
ment which  I  ventured  to  propose  to  you, 
to  consider  this  princii)le  not  merely  in  rela- 
tion to  the  phenomena  which  I  have  includ- 
ed under  it,  but  also  in  relation  to  other  ar- 
rangements, and  to  show,  that  this  one  ge- 
neral tendency  of  the  mind  is  suflicicnt  to 
account  for  a  variety  of  phenomena  which 
have  been  referred  to  peculiar  powers  of  the 
understanding.  This  I  endeavoiued  to  prove 
in  my  last  lecture,  with  respect  to  two  of 
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these  supposed  intolloctual  powers.  — the '  mist;ike,  us  to  the  nature  of  iissoriiition, 
jKiwers,  as  they  have  l)eeii  termed,  of  Co/i-  which  siipjioses  a  certain  mvsterioiis  union 
ifpfion  »m\Mniion/.  ,if  tlie  su-rsjestiiifr  un<l  siijrpestctl  iciea,  to  pre- 

In  the  first  ))lace,  I  showed,  of  concep-  cede  their  mutual  suggestion,  in  which  case 
tion,  that,  far  from  being  distiuguisliahle  this  sui)posed  mysterious  union,  and  the  rise 
from  suggestion,  it  is  only  a  jiarticular  in-  of  the  concei)tion  itself,  occurring  at  differ- 
stance  or  operation  of  that  very  principle  ;' ent  periods,  might  indeed  he  allowed  to  be 
what  arc  called  the  laws  of  suggestion  or  as-  indicative  of  ditferent  mental  jiowers  or  pro- 
sociation,  in  relation  to  our  mere  ideas,  be-  j  perties. 

ing  nothing  more  than  the  general  eircum-j  After  showing  our  conceptions  to  be  only 
suiiees,  accorduig  to  which  conceptions  fol- '  p;u-ticnl:ir  modifications  or  examples  of  the 
low  conceptions,  in  our  trains  of  thought.  A  general  power  of  suggestion,_which  would 
particular  conception,  indeed,  as  one  state  of  be  a  word  absolutely  without  meaning,  if  no- 
mind,  ditTers  from  that  general  tendency  of  thing  were  suggested, — I  procx-eded'to  con- 
suggestion,  in  consequence  of  which  it  arises  ; !  sider  our  remembrances,  analyzing  these  into 
but  it  ditlers  from  it  only  in  the  same  way  two  distinct  parts,  a  particular  eonce])tion  of 
as  any  other  particular  feeling  dilfers  from  |  some  oliject  or  feeling  remembered,  and  the 
that  general  mental  susceptibility  to  which  accompanying  feeling  of  a  certain  relation  oi 
we  trace  it ;  as  our  sensation  of  a  jjarticular '  j)riority  to  our  iircsent  consciousness.  The 
sound  or  odour,  for  exami)le,  differs  from  the  siujple  conception  which  forms  one  of  the 
senses  of  smell  and  hearing,  by  which  we  are  elements  of  the  remembrance,  and  differs  in 
capable  of  perceiving  all  the  varieties  of  no  respect  fiom  the  conceptions  that  are  un- 
sounds  and  odours.  The  jjower  of  sugges-  accomi)anied  with  the  notion  of  a  relation  of 
tion  IS  that  cajjacity  of  the  mind  by  which  time,  is  of  course  reducible  to  the  power  of 
conceptions  arise  ;  as  the  ])ower  of  vision  is  simple  suggestion,  to  which  all  oiu-  concep- 
that  capacity  of  the  mind  by  which  we  are  tions  are  to  be  referred  ;  the  feeling  of  the 
sensible  of  the  varieties  of  light;  and  we  relation  of  jiriority,  which  forms  its  other  ele- 
might  as  well  speak  of  a  power  of  seeing  a  nient,  is,  like  our  feeling  of  every  other  re- 
particular  colour,  distinct  from  vision,  as  of  lation,  an  elTect  of  that  general  susrejjtibili- 
a  power  of  conceiving  the  same  ])articular  '  tv  of  relation  suggested,  which  we  are  to  con- 
colour,  distinct  from  the  intlueiice  of  the  ge-  sider  afterwards.  The  remembrance,  there- 
neral  tendency  of  the  mind  that  is  termed  fore,  being  a  complex  feeling,  is  a  proof  of 
by  us  suggestion.  When  I  hear  the  sound  these  two  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  to 
of  my  friend's  name, — and  the  conception  of  which  we  owe  the  constituent  elementaiy 
my  friend  immediately  arises,— there  is  not,  |  feelings  ;  but  it  is  not  a  proof  of  any  third 
in  the  |)roduction  of  this  one  mental  state,  j  power,  more  than  the  sight  of  a  rose,  com- 
the  operation  both  of  a  power  of  association  bined  with  the  perception  of  its  fragrance,  is 
or  suggestion,  and  of  a  power  of  conception  ;  a  ])roof  that  we  jiossess  some  third  sense  or 
but  there  is  a  development  of  that  single  ca- 
pacity, or  projjerty  of  the  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  certain  conceptions  arise, 
after  certain  other  conce])tions  or  percep- 
tions. We  may  call  this  particular  ])roperty 
either  the  caj)acity  of  conception,  or  the  ca- 
pacity of  suggestion,  a,s  we  please  ;  the  one 
term,  conreplion,  having  more  innnediate  re- 
ference to  the  object  conceived, — the  other, 
sufificxtion,  to  the  conceiving  mind  ;  but  the 
feeling  itself  of  which  we  speak, — the  parti- 
cular coiicei)tion  suggested,  —  whether  we 
regard  it  in  reference  to  the  mind  in  which 
it  rises,  or  to  the  object  which  it  seems  to 
represent ;  and,  by  whatever  word,  or  com- 
bination of  words,  we  may  choose  to  desig- 
nate it,  is  still  only  one  affection  of  the 
mind;  as  a  man  is  still  the  same  individual 
being,  whatever  name  we  may  give  to  him, 
whether  we  call  him  simply  a  man,  or  speak 
of  him  by  his  own  individual  a|)pellation,  or 
in  his  different  relations  to  other  iieings  like 
hiinself,  a  son,  a  brother,  a  father.  The 
mistake  which  has  led  to  this  <!istinction  of 
the  power  of  concei)tion  from  the  ])ower  of 
suggestion,  by  which  our  conceptions  arise, 
1  showed  to  be   that  vague,  but  tmiversal 


l)o\\er,  distinct  from  those  which  give  us  the 
elementary  sensations  of  colour  and  odour, 
of  which  our  comi)lex  sensation  is  formed. 
What  we  term  memory,  then,  in  distinction 
from  mere  conce|)tion,  is  not  a  new  power, 
but  merely  a  complex  result  of  dilTcrent  nu  ii- 
tiil  capacities;  as  my  complex  feeling,  when 
I  look  at  an  extensive  landscape,  and  regard 
the  various  contiguities,  or  other  local  rela- 
tions of  the  parts  to  each  other,  high  or  low, 
above  or  beneath,  remote  or  near,  is  a  [Jioof 
indeed  that  I  have  a  ca])acity  of  discerning 
relations,  as  well  as  a  caj)acity  of  vision,  but 
not  a  proof  of  any  power  distinct  from  both, 
and  requiring,  therefore,  a  separate  ])lace  in 
<mr  i)rimary  classifications  of  the  intelk'ctual 
functions.  The  relations  of  time,  in  thisre- 
s])ect,do  not  differ  from  the  relaticjiis  of  place; 
our  conceptions  may  be  cond)ined  with  the 
one  as  much  as  with  the  other  ;  and  the  re- 
membrance, in  every  case,  is  a  mere  concej)- 
tion,  like  any  other  mere  conception,  com- 
bined with  a  certiiin  feeling  of  relation,  and 
nothing  more. 

Of  the  inestimable  advantages  which  we 
receive    from    that    comjiosition    of   fei'lings 
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which   constitutes  memory,   I   have   already '  imagination.      We  not  merely  perceive  ob- 
treated  too  fully  to  need  to  recal  them  toyom-|  jects,  and   conceive   or  remember  them  sini- 


attention.  You  know  it  as  that  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  all  the  knowledge  which  we 
possess, — not  merely  for  every  thing  which 
raises  us  above  the  ijiioranco  and  sujjerstition 
of  the  vulg-.ir,  to  the  noble  luxuries  of  science 
and  enlightened  belief,  but  for  every  thing 
which  raises  us  above  that  state  of  unreflect- 
ing imbecility,  comp.ired  with  which  the  dull 


ply  as  they  were,  but  we  have  the  power  of 
combining  them  in  various  new  assemblages, 
— of  forming  at  our  will,  with  a  sort  of  de- 
leg.ited  omnipotence,  not  a  sintde  universe 
merely,  but  a  new  and  \itried  universe,  with 
every  succession  of  oiu-  thought.  The  ni;i- 
terials  of  which  we  form  them  are,  indeed, 
materiids  that  exist  in  every  mind  ;  but  they 


glimpses  of  thought  that  determine  the  half-]  exist  in  ever)'  mind  only  as  the  stones  e.xist 
instinctive  actions  of  the  idiot,  in  avoiding 
danger,  and  seeking  the  gratification  of  his 
animal  appetites,  would  be  wisdom  and  phi- 
losophy. In  the  rich,  and  ever-ready  stores 
of  a  well-cultivated  mind,  we  have  the  only 
image,  which  we  can  in  any  way  acquire,  of 
the  Omniscience  of  the  Sovereign  Intellect, 
— of  that  BEING,  to  whom  omniscience,  in  all 
its  infinity  of  com|)rehension  of  whatever  is, 
and  of  whatever  is  to  be,  is  the  knowledge 
only  of  the  wonders  of  His  own  creative 
power.  We  acquire  oiu-  knowledge  slowly, 
but  we  retrace  it  rapidly.  The  universe  it>- 
self,  when  we  have  ein-iched  our  memory 
with  the  knowledge  of  its  laws,  may  thus,  in 
some  measure,  be  said  to  be  comprized  in  a 
single  retrospective  thought  of  man, — in  a 
single  thought  of  the  frail  and  dependent 
creature,  who,  as  an  individual,  is  scarcely  to 
be  counted  as  any  thing  in  that  veiy  infinity 
which  he  comprehends  and  measures  : — 

"  What  wealth,  in  Memiiry's  firm  rerord, 
Whi-h,  should  it  peris/i,  could  this  w.)iUl   recal, 
m  e jlours  fresh,   uriK.tially  bright, 
Kroin  the  dark  shadows  of  o'erwheliniin;  years." 

Youiii;. 

Nor  is  it  only  intellectual  wealth  which 
we  thus  acquire  and  preserve  ;  it  is  by  our 
remembrances  that  we  are  truly  moral  be- 
mgs,  because  we  owe  to  them  the  very  con- 
ception of  every  thin?  which  can  be  the  ob- 
ject of  morality.  Without  them  there  could 
be  no  esteem,  no  gratification  for  kindness 
received,  no  compassion  for  those  who  are 
in  sorrow,  no  love  of  what  is  honourable  and 
benevolent.  How  many  of  our  piu-est  af- 
fections might  we  trace,  through  a  lung  series 
of  reciprocal  kindnesses,  to  the  earliest  years 
of  our  boyhood — to  the  field  of  our  sports — 
to  the  niu-sery —  to  the  very  cradle  in  which 
our  smile  answered  only  still  fonder  smiles 
that  hung  ceaseless  around  it  I  The  Greeks, 
m  their  Theogony,  by  a  haj)py  allegorical  il- 
lustration of  the  importance  of  this  princi- 
ple, to  all  the  exercises  of  fancy  and  the 
understanding,  fabled  the  Muses  to  be 
Daughters  of  Memory.  They  might,  with 
equal  truth,  have  given  the  same  parentage 
to  the  Virtues. 


shapeless  in  the  quarry,  that  require  little 
more  than  mechanic  labour  to  convert  them 
into  conunon  dwellings,  but  that  rise  into 
palaces  and  tem])les  only  at  the  command  of 
architectural  genius. 

"  Indistinct, 
In  vulgar  bosoms,  and  unnoticed,  lie 
These  stores  of  secret  wealth.     Hut  some  there  are 
Conscious  of  Nature,  and  the  rule  which  Man 
O'er  Nature  holds;  some  who,  within  themselvei 
Retiring,  from  the  trivial  scenes  of  chance 
And  momentary  passion,  can  at  will 
Call  up  these  fair  exemplars  of  the  mind, 
Review  their  features,  scan  the  secret  laws 
W  hich  bind  them  to  each  other,  and  display 
By  forms,  or  sounds  or  colours,  to  the  sense 
Their  latent  charms.     The  Bard,  nor  length,  noi 

depth, 
Nor  place,  nor  form  controls.     To  eyes,  to  ears. 
To  every  orf^an  of  the  copious  mind, 
rie  offereth  all  its  tr.  asures.      Hiin  the  hours, 
The  seasons  him  obey  ;  and  changeful  time 
Sees  him  at  will  keep  measure  with  his  flight. 
At  will  outstrip  it.     To  enhance  his  toil, 
H"  summoneth  from  the  uttermost  ^tent 
Of  thini;s,  which  Ood  hath  tauijht  hm,  every  f  rm 
Auxiliar,  every  power ;   and  all  beside 
Excludes  imperious.     His  nrevailing  hand 
Gives  to  corporeal  essence  life  and  sense. 
And  every  stately  function  of  the  soul, 
'the  soul  itself  tii  him  obsequious  lies 
Like  matter's  passive  heap  ;  and,  as  he  wills, 
To  reason  and  aftVetion  he  assigns 
Their  just  alliances,  their  just  uegrees  : 
Whence  his  peculiar  honours  ;  whence  the  race 
Of  men,  who  people  his  delighted  world. 
Transcend  as  far  the  uncertain  sons  of  earth 
As  earth  itself  to  his  delightful  world 
The  palm  of  spotless  beauty  doth  resign."* 

Such  are  the  sublime  functions  of  imagi- 
nation. But  we  must  not  conceive,  merely 
because  they  are  sublime,  that  they  compre- 
hend the  whole  ofiice  of  imagination,  or  even 
its  most  important  uses.  It  is  of  far  more 
importance  to  mankind,  as  it  operates  in  the 
common  oflFiccs  of  life, — in  those  familiar 
feelings  of  every  hour,  which  we  never  think 
of  refeiTing  to  any  faculty,  or  of  estimating 
their  value  in  reference  to  other  classes  of 
feelings.  What  are  all  those  pictures  of  the 
future,  which  are  for  ever  before  oiu"  eyes, 
in  the  successive  ho])cs,  and  fears,  and  de- 
signs of  life,  but  imaginations,  in  which  cir- 
cumstances are  combined  that  never  perhaps, 
in  the  same  forms  and  proportions,  have  ex- 


The  next  class  of  phenomena,  ascribed  er- 
roneously to  a  pecidiar  intellectual  power, 
which  remains  to  be  considered  by  us,  is 
that  which  coinjjrehends  the  phenomena  of 


•  Pleasu-esof  I  ragination,  second  form  of  the  poem, 
H.  I V.  v.— 6fi-  -131, — V.  i;h  the  subslituti'  n,  in  v.  68,  oi 
"  Stores  of  3,eret  wealth,"  instead  of 

"  Pleasinfj  slores,  unless  the  ca>^uat  force 
Of  thinps  externa)  prompt  the  heedless  mind 
To  recogitize  her  wealth."' 

The  addition  after  "  sense,"  in  v.  78.  (or  v.  II,  as 
quote,!,)  of  "  Their  latent  charms ;"  in  the  next  verse 
the  exclusion  of  the  verses  from  79  to  "  will,"  in  v.  1.  » 
and  the  exelusiou  also  of  v.  !  27. 
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isted  in  reality,  and  which,  very  jirobHljly, 
are  never  to  exist  but  in  those  very  ho])es 
and  ffiirs,  which  we  have  foi  iiied  ?  Tlie  wri- 
ter of  romance  gives  secret  motives  and  pas- 
sions to  tlic  characters  w  hich  lie  invents,  and 
adds  incident  to  incident  in  tlie  long  scries 
of  complicated  action  which  he  devclopes. 
M'hat  he  does,  we,  too,  are  doirig  everj- 
liour  ; — contriving  events  that  never  are  to 
happen,  imagining  motives  and  ])assioiis,  and 
tliinkiiig  our  little  romances,  of  which  om- 
sclves,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  the  primaiy 
heroes,  but  in  the  jilot  of  which  there  is  a 
Buthcient  complication  of  adventures  of  those 
\\hom  we  love,  and  those  whom  we  dislike, 
connected  with  the  main  piece,  or  episodi- 
cally intermingled.  Our  romances  of  real 
life,  though  founded  upon  facts,  are,  in  their 
priiici|)al  circumstances,  fictions  still ;  and, 
though  the  fancy  which  they  display  may 
not  be  as  brilliant,  it  is  still  the  same  in 
kind  with  that  which  forms  and  fills  the  his- 
tory of  imaginary  heroes  and  heroines.  The 
dullest  plodder  over  the  obscurest  desk,  who 
sum^  u]),  in  the  evening,  his  daily  tables  of 
profit  and  loss,  and  who  rises  in  the  morning 
with  the  sole  object  of  adding  a  few  ciphers 
to  that  book  of  pounds  and  pence,  which 
contains  the  whole  annual  history  of  his  life, 
— e\iMi  he,  while  he  half  lays  down  his  quill 
to  think  of  future  prices  and  future  dciiiands, 
or  future  possibilities  of  loss,  has  his  visions 
and  inspirations  like  the  sublimest  poet, — 
visions  of  a  very  dilferent  kind,  indeed,  from 
those  to  which  jiocts  are  accustomed,  but 
involving  as  truly  the  insj)irutions  of  fan- 
cy. 

For  these  humble  cases  of  imagination,  it 
might  perhaps  be  admitted,  by  those  who 
are  not  aware  how  exactly  they  resemble  in 
kind  the  sublimer  exam])les  of  it,  that  no  pe- 
culiar intellectual  power  different  from  sim- 
ple suggestion  is  necessary.  But  is  there 
not  some  peculiar  power  exerted  in  the  splen- 
did works  of  elo(pience  and  poetic  art, — in 
those  fictions  which  scetn  to  give  all  the  rc- 
alitv  of  nature  to  ideal  things,  or  to  add  some 
new  majesty  or  loveliness  even  to  the  very 
magnificence  of  nature  itself,  and  which 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  raise  art  above  na- 
ture, if  this  very  art  were  not  one  of  the 
forms  which  nature  itself  assumes  ? 

In  these,  too,  if  we  analyze  the  phenome- 
na with  sulhcient  minuteness,  we  shall  find 
results  similar  to  those  which  we  discovered 
in  our  analysis  of  the  former  tribes  of  phe- 
nomena, ascribed  in  like  manner  erroneously 
to  peniiiar  powers. 

To  this  analysis  let  us  now  proceed. 

Imagination  has  been  generally  regarded 
ns  implying  a  voluntary  selection  and  com- 
bination of  imaiTi's,  for  the  production  of 
compounds  dillercnt  from  those?  which  na- 
tuic  exhibits.      This   opinion,  to  whatever 


extent  it  may  be  true,  is  certainly  false  in 
part  at  least. 

W'c  have  seen,  in  considering  some  othei 
mental  processes,  that  these  are  rendered 
veiy  ditlerent  in  a])])earance  by  the  union  of 
desire  ;  that  mere  perception,  in  this  way, 
becomes  attention — mere  memory,  recollec- 
tion. A  similar  difference  is  ])roduced  by 
the  union  of  ilie  sjime  feeling  in  the  ])he- 
nonienu  which  we  are  at  jjresent  consider- 
ing- 

Imagination,  then,  may  be  considered  in 
two  ditlerent  lights  ;  as  it  takes  ])lace  with- 
out desire,  or,  as  it  takes  i)lace  with  desire 
or  intention.  Let  us  consider,  then,  in  the 
Jh:st  ])Iace,  those  new  complex  concei)tions 
which,  when  there  is  no  accompanying  de- 
sire, arise  and  start,  as  it  were,  npon  the 
mind,  in  its  passive  trains  of  thought. 

That  there  is  imagination,  or  new  combi- 
nafion  of  images  and  feelings  unaccompanied 
with  any  desire,  and  consequently,  altogether 
void  of  selection,  is  as  true  as  that  there  is 
meinoiy  without  intentional  reminiscence. 
In  the  trains  of  our  thought,  conceptions  rise 
often  simi)Iy  as  they  have  existed  before  ; 
they  rise  often  mixed  in  various  forms  and 
proportions  as  they  never  have  existed  be- 
fore ;  and  in  both  cases  equally  without  any 
desire  on  our  part.  We  as  little  will  the  va- 
rying scenery  of  our  reveries,  and  all  the 
strange  forms  which  seem  to  people  them, 
as  we  will  the  conception  of  any  one  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted,  when  it  rises  to  us 
in  instant  suggestion,  merely  on  reading  his 
familiar  name. 

I  may  conceive  gold,  it  is  said, — I  may 
conceive  a  mountain  ;  and  these  states  of  my 
mind,  which  are  only  faint  transcripts  of  the 
I)ast,  are  simple  coiicc])tions.  But  if  I  con- 
ceive a  golden  mountain,  which  I  never  saw, 
I  must,  it  is  said,  have  put  together  these  two 
conceptions ;  and  this  coneeiition,  dillercnt 
from  any  thing  in  nature,  is,  in  strict  lan- 
guage, not  a  mere  conception,  but  an  ima- 
gination. 

Has  any  thing,  however,  taken  jilace  in 
this  last  case,  dillercnt  from  what  occiUTed 
in  the  two  former  ? 

The  argument  which  I  used  in  treating  of 
voluntary  reminiscence,  is  equally  aj)])lical)le 
in  the  jircscnt  instance.  I  then  showed  you 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  we  can  will 
the  existence  of  any  particular  idea  ;  since 
this  would  be  to  sui)pose  us  either  to  will 
without  knowing  what  we  willed,  which  is 
absurd, — or  to  know  already  \\  hat  we  willed 
to  know,  whicii  is  not  less  absurd.  In  like 
manner,  I  cannot  have  selected  the  images 
of  gold  and  a  mountain  with  the  intention  of 
forming  the  comjiound  of  a  golden  mountain; 
since  it  is  very  evident  that,  if  I  willed  that 
particular  comjionnd,  I  must  have  had  the 
<-oncc])tion  of  a  golden  niuuntain  |)rc\inusly 
to  my  conception  of  a  golden  mounUiin.   The 
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an^inent  in  this  case  is  surely  demonstra- 
tive ;  and  the  same  aijnmient  will  apply  e- 
qually  to  evciy  other  individual  case  that  may 
be  supposed,  whether  the  images  be  few  or 
many, — transient,  or  continued  through  the 
longest  reveries.  If  we  select  images  with 
the  view  of  forming  a  particular  compomid, 
we  must  already  have  formed  this  compound; 
and  to  select  them  for  no  pm-pose  whatever, 
is,  in  truth,  not  to  select  at  all. 

But  if  there  cannot  have  been  any  selec- 
tion of  images  for  composing  with  them  the 
notion  of  a  golden  mountain,  how  happens 
it  that  the  conception  of  this  object,  so  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen, 
should  arise  in  the  mind  ? 

For  the  solution  of  this  supposed  difficul- 
ty, I  might  remaik,  that  it  is  far  from  neces- 
sarj-  to  suggestion,  that  there  should  be  any 
complete  resemblance  of  the  object  suggest- 
ed to  that  which  suggests  it,  or  that  they 
should  formerly  have  been  proximate  as  the  j 
direct  images   of  things    existing   together ; . 
and  that,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  by 
which  a  giant  suggests  a  pigmy,  or,  still  more, ' 
as  analogous  objects  suggest  objects  merely , 
analogous, — a  tempest,  for  example,  the  short . 
violence  of  mortal  tyranny,  or  a  day  of  ver- 
nal sunshine,  the  serene  benevolence  of  its , 
God, — so  the  mere  conception  of  a  momi-  j 
tain  of  one  substance  or  colour,  may  suggest 
the  analogous  conception  of  a  mountain  of 
gold.     But,  though  this  general  tendency  to  , 
analogous  suggestions  might  seem,  perhaps, 
sufficient  to  explain  the  whole  difficulty,  the 
true  theory  of  this,  and  of  eveiy  other  spe- 
cies of  complex  conception,  ap])ears  to  me  to  j 
depend,  not  on  this  general  tendency  mere- 
ly, but,  in  a  great  degree  also,  on  that  fact 
with  respect  to  suggestion,  which  I  stated 
and  illustrated  in  a   former   Lecture, — the  ] 
fact  that  various  conceptions,  in  that  parti- 
cular sense  of  coexistence    or   complexity, 
which  I  explained  to  you  as  all  that  can  be 
understood  in  the  case  of  mind,  may  exist 
together,  forming  one  complex  feeling,  and 
that  one  part  of  this  complexity  may  suggest ! 
one  conception,  while  another  part  suggests 
a  different  conception,  that  may,  in  like  man- 
ner imite,  and  form  one  haimonizing  whole. 
The  conception  of  the  coloar  of  gold,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  conception  of  a  mountain, 
may  be  thus,  as  it  were,  separately  suggest- 
ed, by  parts  of  some  preceding  group  of  ima- 
ges coexisting  in  the  mind ;  or  the  concep- 
tion of  a  mountain  remaining,  its  greenness 
or  brownness,  which  are  parts  of  the  com- 
plex feeling,   may,   as   colours,  suggest  va- 
rious other  colours,   in  the   same  way  as  if 
the  conception  of  the  form  of  the  mountain 
had  ceased ;  the  colours  thus  suggested  by 
some  former  colour, — that  of  gold  among  the 
rest, — coalescing,  as  they  arise,  with  the  re- 
maining conception  of  the  projecting  mass  ; 
and  all  this  happens,  not  in  consequence  of 


any  selection  of  ours,  but  merely  in  con- 
formity with  the  common  laws  of  sugges- 
tion ;  with  those  laws  by  which,  as  I  have 
sho\\ii  to  you  in  everj'  instance  of  vision,  a 
mere  sensation  of  colour  continues  to  coex- 
ist with  what  is  in  truth  only  an  associate 
conception  of  some  particular  tangible  form, 
and  to  blend  itself  in  intimate  diffiision  with 
the  conception  which  it  has  suggested,  as  if 
the  eye  were  itself  capable  of  originally  dis- 
tinguishing convexity,  concavity,  and  every 
varied  form  of  position  and  magiiitude. 

The  momentary  groups  of  images  that 
arise,  independently  of  any  desire  or  choice 
on  oiu-part,  and  arise  in  almost  every  minute 
to  almost  every  mind,  constitute  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  our  imaginations ;  and  to 
suppose  a  predetermining  selection  necessary 
to  every  new  complex  conception,  would 
therefore  be  almost  to  annihilate  imagination 
itself.  It  might  leave  it,  indeed,  to  the 
writers  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  to  all 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  embelhshing  their 
conversation  with  the  graces  and  the  won- 
ders of  extemporary  romance  ;  but,  in  the 
greater  number  of  mankind,  it  would  be  to 
annihilate  it  wholly ;  since  in  them,  there  is 
no  intentional  creation  of  images,  but  their 
fancy  presents  to  them  spontaneous  images  ; 
or  rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  since 
fancy  is  but  a  general  term,  expressive  of 
the  variet}'  of  these  very  states  of  the  mind, 
their  mind,  in  consequence  of  its  own  origi- 
nal susceptibilities  of  change,  exists,  of  itself, 
successively,  in  those  various  states,  which 
constitute  the  feelings  referred  to  fancy  or 
imagination. 

Such  is  imagination,  considered,  as  it  most 
frequently  occurs,  without  any  accompanpng 
desire, — a  mode  of  the  general  capacity  of 
simple  suggestion,  and  nothuig  more.  But 
there  are,  unquestionably,  cases  in  which  de- 
sire, or  intention  of  some  sort,  accompanies 
it  during  the  whole,  or  the  chief  part  of  the 
process  ;  and  it  is  of  these  cases  chiefly  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  think,  in  speaking  of 
this  supposed  power.  Such  is  the  frame  of 
the  mind,  in  composition  of  every  species,  in 
prose  or  verse.  In  this  state,  conceptions  fol- 
low each  other,  and  new  assemblages  are 
formed.  It  is  a  continued  exercise  of  ima- 
gination :  ^^^lat,  then,  is  the  analysis  of  our 
feelings  in  this  state  of  voluntary  thought, 
when  there  is  a  desire  of  forming  new  groups 
of  images,  and  new  groups  of  images  arise? 

In  the  first  place,  to  sit  down  to  compose, 
is  to  have  a  general  notion  of  some  subject 
which  we  are  about  to  treat,  with  the  desire 
of  developing  it,  and  the  expectation,  or  per- 
haps the  confidence,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
develope  it  more  or  less  fully.  The  desu-e, 
like  every  other  vivid  feeling,  has  a  degree  of 
permanence  vN'hich  our  vivid  feelings  only 
possess ;  and,  by  its  permanence,  tends  to 
keep   the  accompanying  conception  of  the 
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suoicct,  wliich  is  the  o!)jt'ct  of  the  dosirc,  al- 
so permanent  before  us ;  and  while  it  is  thus 
nerni.ineiit,  the  usual  spontaneous  sugijes- 
tions  take  place, — -conception  foUowinj^  con- 
<eption,  in  rapid  but  relative  series,  and  our 
judjnient,  all  the  time,  apj)ro\ingand  reject- 
ing, according  to  those  relations  of  fitness 
and  unfitness  to  the  subject,  which  it  per- 
ceives in  the  parts  of  the  train. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  a  faithful  |)icture  of 
the  state,  or  succesive  states  of  the  mind, 
ill  the  process  of  composition.  It  is  not  the 
exercise  of  a  single  power,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  various  susceptibilities, — of  desire, 
— of  simple  suggestion,  by  which  conceptions 
rise  after  conceptions, — of  jud'^inent  or  rela- 
tive suggestion,  by  which  a  feeling  of  relative 
fitness  or  unfitness  arises,  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  conceptions  that  have  thus  spon- 
taneously presented  themselves.  We  think 
of  some  subject ;  the  thought  of  this  subject 
in  luces  various  conceptions  related  to  it. 
We  approve  of  some,  as  having  a  relation  of 
fitness  for  our  end.  and  disapprove  of  others, 
as  unfit.  We  may  term  this  complex  state, 
or  series  of  states,  imagination,  or  fancy,  and 
the  term  miy  be  convenient  for  its  brevity. 
But,  in  using  it,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
term,  however  brief  and  sim]>le,  is  still  the 
name  of  a  state  that  is  complex,  or  of  a  suc- 
cession of  certain  states  ;  that  the  phenome- 
na comprehended  under  it,  being  the  same  in 
nature,  are  not  rendered,  by  this  use  of  a 
mere  word,  different  from  those  to  which  we 
have  already  given  pecuii.tr  names,  expres- 
sive of  them  as  they  exist  separately  ;  and 
that  it  is  to  th?  classes  of  these  elementary 
phenomena,  therefore,  that  we  must  refer 
the  whole  process  of  irnagination  in  our  phi- 
losophic analysis, — unless  wcexi-lude  analy- 
sis altogether,  and  fill  our  mental  vocabulary 
with  iis  many  names  of  powers  as  there  are 
complex  affections  of  the  mind. 

The  feeling  of  which  I  have  spoken,  as  most 
important  in  fixing  our  train  of  thouirht  so  as 
to  allow  continuous  composition,  is  the  vivid 
feeling  of  desire,  coe-xisting  with  the  concep- 
tion of  the  particular  subject ;  since  this  con- 
ception of  the  subject,  which  is  essential  to 
the  desire  itself,  must  exist  as  long  as  the  par- 
ticular desire  or  intention  exists,  and,  from 
the  influence  of  the  common  laws  of  sugt;cs- 
tion,  cannot  thus  continue  in  the  mind  with- 
out inducing  successively  v.orious  other  con- 
ceptions related  to  the  jjrimary  subject,  and 
to  each  other. 

There  is  another  circuuistancc,  however, 
which  contributes  very  powerfully  to  keep 
the  train  of  su.r.(estion  steadily  related  to  the 
particular  .subject  which  wc  wish  to  consider, 
or,  at  least,  to  recal  our  thoughts  to  it,  when 
they  have  wandercl  from  it  so  far  as  to  have 
introduced  train>of  their  own  absoluteJy  un- 
cinnccted  with  our  subject.  This  is  the  con- 
fitoiit  j>ri.'3ence  of  the  same  objects  of  percep- 


tion around  us.  1  remarked  to  you,  when 
I  treated  of  the  secondary  laws  of  suggestion, 
the  important  influence  which  our  concep- 
tions have  in  awaking  each  other,  according 
as  they  have  been  more  or  less  recently  com- 
bined ,  even  the  worst  memory  being  able 
to  repeat  a  short  line  of  poetry  immediately 
after  reading  it,  though,  in  a  very  short  time, 
it  might  wholly  forget  it.  There  is,  then, 
most  unquestionably,  a  peculiar  readiness  of 
suggestion  of  recent  images  or  feelings. 
Accordingly,  when  we  sit  down  to  compose, 
the  thought  of  our  subject  is  soon  associat- 
ed with  every  object  around  us, — with  all 
that  we  see, — with  every  permanent  sound, 
— with  the  touch  of  the  pen  or  the  pencil 
which  \ve  hold, — with  our  very  tactual  and 
muscular  feelings  as  we  sit.  All  these  sen- 
sations, indeed,  have  been  frequently  con- 
nected with  other  subjects  ;  but  they  more 
re.fdily  suggest  our  present  subject,  because 
they  have  coexisted  with  it  more  recently. 
When,  therefore,  we  are  led  away,  almost 
insensibly,  to  new  trains  of  thought,  which 
miirht  not,  of  themselves,  for  a  long  jieriod, 
lead  us  back  again  to  those  conceptions  which 
occupied  us,  or  to  the  desire  which  accom- 
panied them,  we  are  rapidly  brought  back  to 
these  by  the  sight  of  some  book  which  meets 
our  eye, — of  the  desk  or  table  before  us, — 
or  by  some  other  of  those  sensations  which 
I  have  alreatly  mentioned.  In  our  efforts  of 
composition  there  is  a  constant  action  of  these 
causes,  some  of  which  would  lead  us  away, 
while  others  bring  us  l)ack.  The  general 
laws  of  suggestion  would,  in  m,;uy  cases, 
fill  our  mind  with  concei)tions  foreign  to 
our  ol)ject,  and  they  do  frequently  produce 
this  effect ;  but  as  often  .ire  we  recalled  by 
the  perniaruMice  of  our  desire,  or  still  more 
fretpiently  by  the  same  laws  of  suggestion 
which  had  disturbed  and  distracted  us,  oper- 
ating now,  ill  their  connexion  with  the  objects 
of  sense  before  us,  in  the  way  already  men- 
tioned, and  thus  repairing''  the  veiy  evil  to 
which  they  hail  given  occasion. 

Such  are  the  means  v/ith  which  nature  has 
provided  us  for  keeping  the  trains  of  our 
suggestion,  not  steadily  indeed,  but  almost 
steadily  related  to  one  ])articular  object, 
which  we  wish  to  consider,  or  to  illustrate 
and  adorn.  Do  the  coriccjjtions,  however, 
which  arise  during  this  period,  and  which 
are  ascribed  to  fancy  or  imagination,  arise  by 
the  simple  laws  of  suggestion  ?  or  are  they 
to  be  asfTibcd  to  the  oi)eration  of  some  dis- 
tinct i)Ower? 

According  to  the  analysis  which  I  have 
given  you, — if  that  analysis  be  faithful, — 
there  is  no  operation  of  any  distinct  power, 
but  merely  the  rise  of  various  images  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  laws  of  simjjle  sug- 
i^estion,  in  coexistence  with  feelings  that  arise 
from  some  other  common  priiicij)lcs  of  the 
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mind,  particularly  desire,  and  the  feeling  of 
of  relation. 

In  the  creations  of  our  fancy,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  conceptions  which  arise 
must  all  have  some  relation  to  each  other, 
or  the  new  combinations  would  be  mere 
wildness  and  confusion ;  and  to  the  relations, 
according  to  which  conceptions  may  arise, 
there  is  scarcely  any  limit.  The  first  line 
of  a  poem,  if  I  have  previously  read  the  poem, 
may  suggest  to  me  the  second  line,  by  its  re- 
lation of  former  contiguity  ;  it  may  suggest, 
by  resemblance  of  thought  or  language,  some 
similar  line  of  another  author ;  it  may  sug- 
gest, by  contrast,  some  of  those  ludicrous 
images  which  constitute  parody ;  or  it  may 
suggest  some  image  in  harmony  with  its  own 
subject,  and  some  ajjpropriate  language  with 
which  to  invest  it,  as  when  it  suggested  to  its 
author  the  second  line,  and  all  the  following 
lines  of  his  poem.  In  this  variety  of  sug- 
gestions, some  of  which  would  be  called  sim- 
ple conceptions  or  remembrances,  while 
others  would  be  ascribed  to  the  inventive 
power  of  imagination,  it  is  precisely  the  same 
principle  which  operates, — that  principle  of 
our  mental  constitution,  by  which  one  con- 
ception existing  induces,  of  itself,  some  other 
conception  relating  to  it.  In  the  inventive 
process,  indeed,  when  it  is  long  continued, 
there  is  this  peculiarity  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  suggestions  to  which  we  do  not  give  that 
name,  that  the  process  is  accompanied  ■with 
intention,  or  the  desire  of  producing  some 
new  combination,  together  with  the  expec- 
tation that  such  a  combination  will  arise,  and 
with  judgment,  as  it  is  termed  in  science,  that 
discerns  the  greater  or  less  aptness  of  the 
means  that  occur  to  us,  for  that  end  which 
we  have  in  view  ;  or  with  taste,  which  is  the 
name  for  the  particular  judgment  in  the  fine 
arts,  that  discerns,  in  like  manner,  the  apt- 
ness of  the  new  combinations  which  arise 
for  producing  that  end  of  pleasure  which  it 
is  our  wish  to  excite.  But  still  the  new 
suggestions  or  successions  of  thought,  in 
which  all  that  is  truly  inventive  in  the  pro- 
cess consists,  is  nothing  more  than  the  op- 
eration of  that  principle  of  the  mind  to  which 
niemorj'  itself  is  reducible, — the  general  ten- 
dency of  our  conceptions  to  suggest,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  certain  other  conceptions 
related  to  them. 

This  tendencv,  as  we  have  alreadv  seen,  is 
variously  modified  in  various  minds  ;  and,  in 
a  former  Lectm'e,  I  pointed  out  to  you,  and 
illustrated  at  considerable  length,  the  nature 
of  those  peculiar  tendencies  of  suggestion, 
which  distinguish  the  conceptions  of  inven- 
tive genius  from  the  humbler  conceptions  of 
conmon  minds:  the  mystery  of  which  dif- 
ference,— that  appears  so  wonderful  when 
we  consider  only  the  products  of  suggestion 
m  the  t\vo  cases, — we  traced  to  this  veiy 


simple  circumstance,  that,  in  the  mind  of  in- 
ventive genius,  conceptions  follow  each  other 
chiefly  according  to  the  relations  of  analogy, 
which  are  infinite,  and  admit,  therefore,  of 
constant  novelty;  while  in  the  humbler  mind 
the  prevailing  tendencies  of  suggestion  are 
those  of  former  contiguity  of  objects  in  place 
and  time,  which  are,  of  course,  hmited,  and 
by  their  veiy  natine,  limited  to  conceptions, 
that  cannot  confer,  on  the  mind  in  which 
they  arise,  the  honour  of  originality.  In 
that  process  of  fancy  ^vhich  we  have  now 
been  considering,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  splendid  creations  which  it  exhibits, 
when  the  process  is  complete,  depend  on 
this  prevailing  direction  of  the  course  of 
thought  to  analogous  objects,  rather  than  to 
such  as  have  been  merely  proximate  in  time 
and  place.  But  we  must  not  conceive  that 
the  brilliant  wonders,  to  which  this  tendency 
of  suggestion  gives  birth,  are  to  be  referred, 
merely  because  they  are  brilliant  and  won- 
derful, to  some  power  distinct  from  that 
simple  suggestion  to  which  they  owe  their 
being. 

These  remai'ks  are,  I  trust,  sufficient  to 
show  the  nature  of  that  simple  and  general 
principle  on  which  the  separate  suggestions 
that  become  permanently  embodied  in  the 
delightful  pictures  of  fancy,  depend.  It  may 
be  necessary,  however,  to  illustrate,  a  httle 
more  fully,  the  natiu-e  of  that  selection,  of 
which  writers  on  the  subject  of  imagination 
so  frequently  speak. 

I  have  already  shown,  that  in  far  the 
greater  number  of  imaginations, — in  all  those 
which  enliven  the  momentary  reveries  that 
form  so  large  a  part  of  our  mental  history 
of  each  day,  though,  from  the  constant  re- 
currence of  objects  of  perception,  more  vivid 
and  more  intimately  connected  with  our  per- 
manent desires,  they  pass  away,  and  are  for- 
gotten almost  as  soon  as  they  have  arisen, — 
in  all  those  visions  of  the  future,  which  occu- 
py, with  their  o^\m  little  hopes  and  fears,  the 
great  multitude  of  mankind,  the  combina- 
tions of  fancy  which  arise,  are  far  from  im- 
plj-ing  any  selection  by  that  mind  to  which 
they  arise,  but  occur  to  it,  independent  of 
any  choice,  by  mere  suggestion,  or  by  the 
coexistence  and  combination  of  some  con- 
ception, as  it  arises,  with  that  remaining  per- 
ception or  conception  which  suggested  it, 
or  with  some  other  remaining  conception  o£ 
a  complex  group. 

The  selection,  however,  which  we  have 
to  consider,  is  that  which  is  supposed  to 
take  place  in  cases  of  imagination,  where 
there  is  an  undoubted  desire  of  producing 
some  new  and  splendid  result. 

"  We  seem  to  treat  the  thoughts  that  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  fancy  in  crowds,"  it 
has  been  said,  "  as  a  great  man  treats  those 
[courtiers]  that  attend  his  levee.  They  are 
all  ambitious  of  his  attention — he  goes  round 
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the  circle,  hcstowinji;  a  bow  upon  one,  a 
smile  iiiwn  another,  asks  a  short  question  of 
a  third,  while  a  fourth  is  honoured  with  a 
particular  conference  ;  and  the  greater  jjart 
have  no  particular  mark  of  attention,  but  go 
as  they  came.  It  is  true,  he  can  give  no 
mark  of  his  attention  to  those  who  were  not 
there  ;  but  he  has  a  siillicient  number  for 
making  a  choice  and  distinction."* 

Of  this  selection  I  may  remark,  in  the 
first  place,  as,  indeed,  I  liave  already  repeat- 
edly remarked, — that,  when  many  images 
are  together  in  our  mind,  we  cannot  com- 
bine two  of  them,  with  the  view  of  forming 
a  third,  because  this  would  be,  in  truth,  to 
have  already  formed  that  third  which  we 
are  supposed  to  will  to  form.  In  the  second 
place,  I  may  remai'k,  that  we  catmot,  by  any 
direct  effort  of  will,  banish  from  our  mind 
any  thought  which  we  may  conceive  to  be 
incongruous  to  our  subject,  so  as  to  retain 
only  such  as  are  congruous.  To  desire  to 
banish,  is,  in  truth,  effectively  to  retain, — 
the  very  desire  making  the  ]);u-ticidar  thought 
more  vivid  than  it  otherwise  woukl  ha\e 
been. 

"  We  vainly  labour  to  forgci 
What  by  the  labour  we  remember  more." 

We  cannot  select  any  two  images,  there- 
fore, out  of  many,  with  the  express  design 
of  forming  that  third  which  results  from 
them,  since  the  design  itself  would  imply 
their  previous  combination.  We  cainiot  ba- 
nish a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  iniiigc,  coexist- 
ing with  these  two,  from  our  feeling  of  their 
incongruity  with  the  plan  already  conceived 
by  us,  since  the  wish  of  banishing  them 
would  only  give  to  them  a  firmer  place.  We 
do  not  truly  separate  the  two  images  from 
the  group  by  any  direct  effort  of  our  will — 
for  our  will  could  have  no  jjower  of  producing 
the  separation  ;  but  Nature,  by  certain  prin- 
ciples with  which  our  mind  is  endowed, 
forms  the  separation  for  us,  and  conse(iuent- 
ly,  the  new  assemblage  which  remains  after 
the  separation  of  the  rejected  parts.  This 
it  does  for  us,  according  to  the  simple  theoiy 
which  I  have  been  led  to  form  of  the  i)ro- 
cess,  in  consequence  of  our  feeling  of  a])])r()- 
bation — the  feeling  of  the  coiigruity  of  cer- 
tain images  with  the  plan  already  conceived 
by  us ;  for  this  feeling  of  approbation,  and 
therefore  of  increased  interest,  caimot  arise 
and  continue,  without  rendering  ninre  lively 
the  conceptions  to  which  it  is  attached,  pro- 
ducing, in  short,  a  ])roniineiice  and  vividness 
of  these  particular  conceptions,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  they  outlast  the  fainter 
conceptions  that  coexisted  with  them.  This 
vivifying  influence  of  our  mere  a])i)robation, 
operates  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as,  in 
the  process  of  attention  formerly  considered 
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by  us,  we  found,  that  of  a  multitude  of  ob- 
jects, all  equally  ])resent  to  our  eye,  and  all 
l)roducing,  or  at  least  capable  of  producing, 
an  ini])ression  of  some  sort  on  the  sentient 
mind,  the  mere  feeling  of  interest,  and  the 
consequent  desire  of  further  knowledge,  rcn- 
dered  some,  in  a  single  moment,  more  pro- 
minent than  others,  as  if  almost  annihilating 
others  that  were  equally  before  oiu-  view, 
but  which  faded  more  rapidly  from  their 
comparative  indistinctness. 

The  vividness  of  oiur  mere  approbation, 
then,  might  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  vivifj-, 
in  some  degree,  the  conceptions  with  which 
it  liarnionizes,  as  our  desire  in  attention  ren- 
ders more  vivid  the  perceptions  to  whicli  it 
directly  relates.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  ap- 
probation that  it  operates — it  operates  also 
indirectly  by  inducing  that  verj'  feeling,  or 
combination  of  feelings,  which  \\e  term  at- 
tention ;  and  adding,  therefore,  all  the  viva- 
city which  attention  gives  to  the  relative  and"" 
harmonizing  image.  When  a  conception 
arises  to  the  ])oetic  mind  that  seems  pecu- 
liarly related  to  the  jjrimary  conception  of 
the  subject,  there  is  of  coiu'se  an  instant  aj)- 
probation  of  it ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
aj)])robation,  an  almost  instant  desire  of  con- 
sidering the  image  more  fully,  and  develop- 
ing or  embodying,  in  the  most  powerful  lan- 
gu.ige,  that  bcautifid  relation  which  is  j)er- 
ceived.  There  arises,  in  short,  as  I  have 
said,  th.at  complex  feeling  of  attention,  which 
consists  in  the  union  of  a  certain  desire  with 
a  certain  perception  or  conception  ;  and 
when  attention  is  thus  excited,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  all  the  usual  consecpiences  of  at- 
tention should  follow,  in  the  increased  vivid- 
ness of  the  conception  to  which  we  attend, 
and  the  lessened  vividness,  and  therefore 
more  rapid  decay,  of  the  coexisting  images 
that  have  no  relation  to  our  desire. 

Of  the  various  images  that  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  i)oet,  in  those  efforts  of  fancy 
which  wc  term  creative,  because  they  exhi- 
bit to  us  results  different  from  any  that  have 
been  bef(jre  exhibited  to  us,  he  docs  not,  then, 
banish  by  his  will,  because  he  is  not  capable 
of  thus  directly  banishing  a  single  image  ot 
the  confused  grou]) ;  but  he  has  already  some 
leading  conception  in  his  mind  ;  he  perceives 
the  relation  which  certain  images  of  the  group 
be:!X  to  this  leading  conception  ;  and  these 
images  instantly  becoming  more  lively,  and 
therefore  more  jicrmanent,  the  others  gradu- 
ally disappear,  and  leave  those  beautiful 
groups  which  he  seems  to  have  brought  to- 
gether by  an  effort  of  volition,  merely  because 
the  simple  laws  of  suggestion  that  have  ojjcr- 
ated  without  any  control  on  his  piirt,  have 
brought  into  his  mind  a  multitude  of  concep- 
tions, of  which  he  is  capable  of  feeling  the  re- 
lation of  fitness  or  imfitness  to  his  general 
plan.  What  is  suitable  remains — not  be- 
cause he  wills  it  to  remain,  but  because  it  is 
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rendered  more  vivid  by  his  ap])roval  and  in- 
tent admiration.  What  is  nnsuitahle  dis- 
appears— not  because  he  wills  it  to  disappear 
— for  his  will  would,  in  this  case,  serve  only 
to  retain  it  longer  ;  but  simply  because  it  has 
not  attracted  his  admii'ation  and  attention, 
and  therefore  fades  like  every  other  faint  con- 
ception. Natiu-e  is  thus,  to  him,  what  she 
has  been  in  eveiy  age,  the  only  true  and  ever- 
lasting muse — the  Iiispirer — to  whom  we  are 
indebted  as  much  for  eveiy  thing  which  is 
magnificent  in  human  art,  as  for  those  glori- 
ous models  of  excellence,  which,  in  the  living 
and  inanimate  scene  of  existing  things,  she 
has  presented  to  the  admiration  of  the  genius 
which  she  inspires. 


LECTURE  XLIII. 

REDPCTION    OF   CERTAIN  SUPPOSED  FACULTIES 

TO    SIMPLE    SUGGESTION IV.     HABIT AD- 

■  VANTAGES  DERn^ED  FROM  THE  ACCURATE 
REFERENCE  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  SUG- 
GESTION TO  LAWS  WHICH  OPERATE  ON  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  SUGGESTION  ONLY,  IN  THE 
REFUTATION  OF  JIECHANICAL  THEORIES  OF 

ASSOCIATION REFUTATION  OF    HARTLEY'S 

THEORY. 

Gentlemen,  we  were  engaged  yesterday 
in  considering  and  analyzingthe  complex  phe- 
nomena, usually  referred  to  a  distinct  intel- 
lectual faculty,  which  has  been  termed  the 
Power  of  Imagination  or  Fancy  ;  and,  par- 
ticularly, in  tracing  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  these  complex  states,  or  successions 
of  states  of  the  mind,  to  that  princijile  of 
simple  suggestion  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  our  late  examination. 

The  various  analyses  into  which  we  were 
led,  in  considering  imagination,  first,  as  it 
occurs  without  desire,  in  the  short  reveries 
of  every  hour,  and  afterwards,  as  it  occm's  in 
combination  with  desire,  in  the  intentional 
processes  of  composition,  were  too  long  to 
admit  of  minute  recapitulation  ;  and,  I  flat- 
ter myself,  that  you  do  not  need  any  recapit- 
ulation to  bring  their  results,  at  least,  fully 
before  you. 

That,  in  those  short  reveries  which,  inter- 
mingled as  they  are  with  our  perceptions  of 
actual  things,  and  often  giving  their  o^^^l  co- 
lours to  them,  form  so  much  of  human  hap- 
piness, and  often  too  so  much  of  human  mi- 
serj' — imagination,  the  producer  of  new 
forms,  does  not  imply  any  new  or  peculiar  fa^ 
culty  distinguishable  from  common  sugges- 
tion, was  made,  I  hope,  sufficiently  appar- 
ent ;  and  I  trust  you  were  equally  convinc- 
ed, that,  in  the  longest  process  of  intention- 
al composition,  the  new  combinations  that 
arise  to  us  are  as  little  capable  of  being  di- 
rectly willed  ; — that  they  do  not  imply  in  us 


any  power  of  combining  by  our  will  various 
conceptions,  or  of  banishing  from  our 
mind,  by  any  eflx)rt  of  our  mere  will,  other 
conceptions  which  appear  to  us  inappropri- 
ate. 

As  we  cannot  will  the  existence  of  any 
group  of  images,  or  of  any  image  in  a  grou]), 
since  this  very  will  to  produce  it  would  im  - 
ply  its  actual  present  existence  as  an  object 
of  our  will ;  so,  what  we  call  selection,  can- 
not single  from  the  group  an  image  to  the  di- 
rect exclusion  of  others,  since  the  operation 
of  the  mere  will  to  exclude  any  image,  by 
rendering  it  more  vivid  as  an  object  of  our  de- 
sire, would  tend  more  efiiectually  to  retain 
it  But  there  are,  in  that  selection  of  which 
we  speak,  a  feeling  of  the  relation  of  certain 
parts  of  a  complex  group,  to  one  leading  con- 
ception of  a  particular  subject — a  consequent 
approbation  of  them,  as  in  preference  fit  for 
our  purpose,  and  a  coiitiimed  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  them  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  contin- 
ued desire  of  tracing  and  developing  and  em- 
bodjnng,  in  the  fittest  language,  the  peculiar 
relations  which  these  parts  of  the  complex 
group  are  felt  by  ns  to  bear  to  the  plan  which 
we  had  jirimarily  in  view.  The  common 
effects,  therefore,  of  attention  or  desire, 
take  place  in  this,  as  in  every  other  in- 
stance. The  particulai-  images  to  which  we 
attend,  become  instantly  more  vivid,  and, 
therefore,  more  prominent,  so  as  to  separate 
themselves,  by  their  mere  permanence,  from 
the  fainter  conceptions  that  fade  more  rapid- 
ly; the  remaining  images,  which  were  all 
that  seemed  to  us  to  harmonize  in  the  wider 
group,  thus  mingling  together,  as  if  we  had 
formed  by  our  very  will  the  direct  combina- 
tion, and  excluded  by  our  very  will  those 
incongruous  parts,  which  our  will,  if  we 
had  vainly  attempted  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, could  have  served  only  to  ren- 
der more  vivid,  and,  therefore,  more  last- 
ing. 

It  is  thus,  without  any  exertion  of  facul- 
ties, diflferent  in  kind  from  those  which  are 
exercised  in  the  humblest  intellectual  func- 
tions of  vulgar  life, — by  the  mere  capacity  oi 
simple  suggestion,  which,  as  long  as  the  con- 
ception of  any  subject,  or  part  of  a  subject, 
remains, — presents,  in  accordance  with  it, 
image  after  image,  by  the  capacity  of  feelings 
of  relation  in  the  perceived  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness of  certain  images  for  a  particular  design, 
— by  that  primary  general  desire,  which  con- 
stituted, or  gave  birth  to  the  design  itself, 
and  other  more  particular  and  subordinate 
desires,  which  form  the  chief  elements  of 
the  varying  process  of  attention,  to  the  va- 
rying images  in  the  train  of  thought, — all 
those  miracles  of  human  art  have  arisen, 
which  have  not  merely  immortalized  their 
authors,  but  which  confer  a  sort  of  dignity, — 
and  a  dignity  of  no  slight  species,  even  on 
those  who  are  capable  merely  of  admiring 
S2 
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them,  with  an  adniir.ition  tliat  forls  their 
real  excellence.  Iiuleed,  next  to  the  gloiy 
of  producing  them,  and,  perhaps,  not  inferior 
to  it  in  hap])iness,  is  tlie  pleasure  of 
being  able  thus  to  appreciate  and  ad- 
mire. 

Simple  as  the  faculties  may  be,  however, 
which  are  concerned  in  the  complex  ])n)ccss 
of  ima^jination,  to  the  fancy  itself,  by  which 
these  miracles  are  produced,  there  are  truly 
no  limits, — not  in  external  things,  for  these 
it  can  mingle  at  ])leasure, — not  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  soul,  for  these,  in  its  s])iritual  cre- 
ations, are  as  obedient  to  it  as  the  mere  forms 
of  matter, — not  even  in  infinity  itself,  for,  af- 
ter it  has  conceived  one  infinity,  it  can  still, 
in  its  s])eculations,  add  to  it  another  and  an- 
other, as  if  what  would  be  impossible  in  na- 
ture, were  possible  to  it. 

"  What  wealth  in  souls. 
That,  scorning  limit,  or  from  place  or  time, 
Bold  on  creation's  confines  walk  and  view 
What  was  and  is,  and  mure  llinn  e'fr  sliall  be. 
Souls  that  can  crasp  whate'er  the  Almij^hty  made. 
And  wander  wild  through  things  impossible." 

The  conceptions  which  rise  and  mingle  in 
our  living  pictures  of  fancy,  being  derived, 
not  merely  from  the  various  climes  of  the 
earth  which  we  inhabit,  but  from  every  part 
of  the  immensity  of  the  universe,  give  to  oiur 
imagination,  if  we  consider  it  relatively  to  the 
objects  of  conception,  a  species  of  virtual  om- 
nipresence, or  a  rapidity  of  passage  almost  as 
wonderful  as  omnipresence  itself.  "  Tot 
virtutes  accepimus,  tot  io-tes,  aiiimum  deni- 
que,"  says  Senecii,  "  animum  denique,  cui 
nihil  non  eodem  quo  intendit  momento  per- 
vium  est,  sideribus,  velociorem,  quorum  post 
multa  ssecula  futiu-os  cursus  anteccdit."* 
To  the  same  purpose,  but  more  quaintly,  says 
an  ingenious  French  writer,  coini)aring  the 
velocity  of  oiu-  thought  with  that  of  the  swift- 
est of  material  things  : — "  Whatever  rapidity 
we  may  give  to  light,  what  is  it  to  that  of  my 
imagination  ?  I  wish  to  rise  to  the  planet  Sa- 
turn, at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  leagues  from  the  earth.  /  am  there. 
I  will  to  ascend  still  higher,  to  the  region  of 
the  fixed  stars,  at  a  distance  from  the  earth 
which  is  no  longer  to  be  coiuited  by  millions 
of  leagues,  but  by  millions  of  millions.  I 
have  already  jiassed  over  all  this  immensity 
that  intervenes.  Would  I  explore  the  twelve 
famous  constellations  of  the  Zodiac  ?  The 
Sun  takes  twelve  months  to  journey  through 
them.  I  have  already  traversed  them 
all,  in  less  time  than  it  would  have  taken 
for  me  to  pronounce  their  names." 

"  Addc  quod  jnterrls  nihil  est  vcloc'us  illJ, 

Et  formal  >ubit  cxtemplo  quascunriue,  jocosque  ; 

Nunc    fera,    nunc  volucris:    nunc  prisca;    mctnia 

Roin;B. 
Nunc  petit  iEgyptum  viridem,  fontesque  latentes 
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.\mbignos  Nili,  et  I.ibynD  descrta  pcrairrat. 
Abdita  nunc  terra;  ingr'editur  :  nunc  proxima  Soli 
Inter  et  crrantcs  per  ctclum  volvitur  igncs, 
V.t.  sola  a-tcrnum  videt  indefessa  Tonanlem. 
Proximaque  assequitur,  cieptisque  audacibus  urget. 
Quoque  magis  toto  diversa  a  iiirporc  Icrtur, 
Hoc  magis  immcnsas  diversa  a  cor|)ore  vires 
Kxplicat,  ac  victrix  membrorum  incedit,  et  ultro 
Evolat  ad  supcros,  propriisque  cnititur  alis."t 

The  next  class  of  phenomena  to  which, 
as  in  their  chief  circumstances,  modes  of  the 
principles  of  suggestion,  I  would  direct  yoiu: 
attention,  iire  the  ])henomena  of  Habit. 

The  effects  of  habit,  arc,  by  Dr.  Reid, 
ascribed  to  a  jicculiar  ultimate  principle  of 
the  mind  ;  and  though  1  flatter  myself,  after 
the  discussions  which  have  engaged  us,  you 
are  not  very  likely  to  fall  into  this  error,  it 
may  be  proper  to  enter  into  some  fuller  il- 
lustration and  analysis  of  an  iniluence,  which 
is  imquestionably  one  of  the  most  powerful 
in  oiu-  mental  constitution. 

In  treating  of  the  secondarj'  laws  of  sug- 
gestion, I  before  considered  the  effect  of  ge- 
neral habit,  if  it  might  so  be  termed,  in  mo- 
difying the  suggestions  of  mere  analogy. 
The  habit  which  we  are  now  to  examine, 
however,  is  that  in  which  the  effects  are  not 
analogous  merely,  but  strictly  similar,  in  a 
tendency  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  ac- 
tions. 

The  nattirc  of  habit  may  be  considered  in 
two  lights ;  as  it  thus  j)rodnces  a  greater 
tendency  to  certain  actions,  and  as  it  occa- 
sions greater  facility  and  excellence  in  those 
pai'ticular  actions. 

The  first  form  of  its  influence,  then,  which 
we  have  to  consider,  is  that  by  which  it 
renders  us  more  prone  to  actions  that  have 
been  frequently  repeated. 

That  the  frequent  repetition  of  any  action 
increases  the  tendency  to  it,  all  of  you  must 
have  cx])erienced  in  yourselves,  in  innumer- 
able cases  of  little  importance,  perhaps,  but 
sulliciently  indicative  of  the  influence  ;  and 
there  are  few  of  you,  probably,  who  have 
not  had  an  op])ortimity  of  remarking  in  others 
the  fatal  power  of  habits  of  a  very  dilVerent 
kind.  In  the  corruption  of  a  great  city,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  look  around,  without 
perceiving  some  warning  example  of  that 
l)lasting  and  deadening  influ('nc»,  before 
which,  every  thing  that  was  generous  and 
benevolent  in  tin;  heart  has  withered,  while 
every  thing  which  was  noxious  has  flourish- 
ed with  more  rapid  maturity ;  like  those 
j)lants  which  can  extend  their  roots,  iiuleed, 
even  in  a  ])urc  soil,  and  fling  out  a  few  leaves 
amid  balmy  airs  and  odours,  but  which  burst 
out  in  all  their  luxm'iance,  only  from  a  soil 
that  is  fed  with  constant  putrescency,  and  in 
an  atmosphere  which  it  is  poison  to  inhale. 
It  is  not  vice, — not  cold,  and  insensible,  and 
contented  vice,  that  has  never  known  any 
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better  feelings, — ^\vhich  we  view  with  me- 
lancholy regret.  It  is  \-irtue, — at  least  what 
once  was  virtue, — that  has  yielded  progres- 
sively and  silently  to  an  influence  scarcely 
perceived,  till  it  has  become  the  very  thing 
which  it  abhorred.  Nothing  can  be  more 
just  than  the  picture  of  this  sad  progress 
described  in  the  well  kiiowTi  lines  of 
Pope : — 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Vet,  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace."* 

In  the  slow  progress  of  some  insidious 
disease,  which  is  scarcely  regarded  by  its 
cheerful  and  imconscious  victim,  it  is  mourn- 
ful to  mark  the  smile  of  gaiety  as  it  plays 
over  that  very  bloom,  which  is  not  the  fresh- 
ness of  health,  but  the  flushing  of  approach- 
ing mortality, — amid  studies,  perhaps,  just 
opening  into  intellectual  excellence,  and 
hopes  and  plans  of  generous  ambition  that 
are  never  to  be  fulfilled.  But  how  much 
more  painful  is  it,  to  behold  that  equally  in- 
sidious and  far  more  desolating  progress  with 
which  guilty  passion  steals  upon  the  heart, 
— when  there  is  still  sufficient  virtue  to  feel 
remorse,  and  to  sigh  at  the  remembrance  of 
purer  years,  but  not  sufficient  to  tlirow  off 
the  guilt,  which  is  felt  to  be  oppressive,  and 
to  return  to  that  piu-ity  in  which  it  would 
again,  in  its  bitter  moments,  gladly  take  shel- 
ter, if  only  it  had  energy  to  vanquish  the  al- 
most irresistible  habits  that  would  tear  it 
back ! 

"  Crimes  lead  to  greater  crime;,  and  link  so  streight, 
What  first  was  accident  at  last  is  fate: 
The  unhappy  servant  sinks  into  a  slave. 
And  virtue's  last  sad  strugglings  cannot  save." 

MaUet. 

We  must  not  conceive,  however,  that  ha- 
bit is  powerfid  only  in  strengthening  what  is 
evil, — though  it  is  this  sort  of  operation 
which  of  course  forces  itself  more  upon  our 
obser\-ation  and  memorv', — like  the  noontide 
darkness  of  the  tempest,  that  is  remember- 
ed, when  the  calm,  and  the  simshine,  and 
the  gentle  shower  are  forgotten.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  same  principle 
which  confirms  and  aggravates  what  is  evil, 
strengthens  and  cherishes  also  what  is  good. 
The  virtuous,  indeed,  do  not  require  the  in- 
fluence of  habitual  benevolence  or  devotion 
to  force  them,  as  it  were,  to  new  acts  of 
kindness  to  man,  or  to  new  sentiments  of 
gratitude  to  God.  But  the  temptations,  to 
v.hich  even  virtue  might  sometimes  be  in 
danger  of  pelding,  in  the  commencement  of 
its  dehghtful  progress,  become  powerless, 
and  free  from  peril,  when  that  progress  is 
more  advanced.  There  are  spirits  which, 
even  on  earth,  are  elevated  above  that  little 
scene  of  mortal  ambition  with  which  their 
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benevolent  ■wishes  for  the  sufferers  there,  are 
the  single  tie  that  connects  them  still.  All 
with  them  is  serenity ;  the  darkness  and  the 
storm  are  beneath  them.  They  have  only 
to  look  doivn,  with  generous  sympathy,  on 
those  who  have  not  yet  risen  so  high ;  and 
to  look  up,  with  gratitude,  to  that  Heaven 
which  is  above  their  head,  and  which  is  al- 
most opening  to  receive  them. 

To  explain  the  influence  of  habit,  in  in- 
creasing the  tendency  to  certain  actions,  I 
must  remark, — what  I  have  already  more 
than  once  repeated, — that  the  suggesting  in- 
fluence, which  is  usually  expressed  in  the 
phrase  association  of  ideas,  though  that  very 
improper  phrase  would  seem  to  limit  it  to 
oiu-  ideas  or  conceptions  only,  and  has  un- 
questionably produced  a  mistaken  belief  of 
this  partial  operation  of  a  general  influence, 
— is  not  limited  to  these  more  than  to  any 
other  states  of  the  mind,  but  occurs  also 
with  equal  force  in  other  feelings,  which  are 
not  commonly  termed  ideas  or  conceptions ; 
that  our  desires  or  other  emotions,  for  exam 
pie,  may,  like  them,  form  a  part  of  our  trains 
of  suggestion  ;  and  that  it  is  not  more 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  states  of  the 
mind,  which  constitute  certain  desires,  after 
frequently  succeeding  certain  perceptions, 
should,  on  the  mere  renewal  of  the  percep 
tions,  reciu:  once  more,  than  that  any  one  con  • 
ception  should  follow,  in  this  manner,  any 
other  conception, — that  the  mere  pictmre  of 
a  rose,  for  example,  should  suggest  its  fra- 
grance ;  or  that  verses,  which  we  have  fre- 
quently read,  should  rise  once  more  succes- 
sively in  our  memorj-,  when  the  line  which 
precedes  them  has  been  repeated  to  us,  or 
remembered  by  us.  To  him  who  has  long 
yielded  servilely  to  habits  of  intoxication,  the 
mere  sight,  or  the  mere  conception  of  the 
poisonous  beverage,  to  which  he  has  devoted 
and  sacrificed  his  health,  and  virtue,  and  hap- 
piness, will  induce,  almost  as  if  mechanically, 
the  series  of  mental  affections,  on  which  the 
\vorse  than  animal  appetite,  and  the  muscu- 
lar motions  necessary  for  gratifjnng  it  de- 
pend. Perhaps,  at  the  early  period  of  the 
growth  of  the  passion,  there  was  little  love 
of  the  wine  itself,  the  desire  of  which  was 
rather  a  consequence  of  the  pleasures  of  gay 
conversation  that  accompanied  the  too  fre- 
quent draught.  But  whatever  different  plea- 
sures may  originally  have  accompanied  it. 
the  perception  of  the  wine  and  the  draught 
itself  were  frequent  parts  of  the  complex 
process  ;  and,  therefore,  those  particular 
mental  states,  which  constituted  the  repeat- 
ed volitions  necessarj'  for  the  particidar  mus- 
cular movements  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  process 
should  be  reAdved  by  the  mere  re\'ival  of  a 
single  part. 

M'hat  is  called  the  power  of  habit  is  thus 
suggestion,  and  nothing  more.     The  sight 
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of  the  wine  before  him  has  coexisted  innu- 
merable times  with  the  desire  of  drinking  it. 
The  state  of  mind,  therefore,  wliich  consti- 
tutes the  ])erce])tion,  induces,  liy  the  com- 
mon intUience  of  suggestion,  that  other  state 
of  mind  which  constitutes  the  desire,  and 
the  desire  all  those  other  states  or  motions 
which  have  been  its  usual  attendants. 

This  inthience  of  habit,  then,  in  increas- 
ing the  tendency  to  certain  motions,  is  not 
very  ditheult  of  explanation,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  any  ])rincii)le 
of  the  mind  distinct  from  that  on  which  all 
our  simple  suggestions  depend.  If  feelings 
tend  to  induce  other  feelings,  in  consequence 
of  former  proximity  or  coexistence,  it  would, 
indeed,  be  most  wonderful  if  habitual  ten- 
dencies were  not  produced.  But  the  ten- 
dency to  certain  actions  is  not  merely  in- 
creased ;  the  action  itself,  in  cases  of  com- 
plicated motion,  becomes  easier. 

In  what  manner  is  this  increased  facility 
to  be  explained  ? 

If  any  of  you  were  to  try,  for  the  fust  time, 
any  one  of  the  wondrous  ieats  of  the  circus, 
— vaulting,  dancing  on  the  rope,  or  some  of 
the  more  ditlicult  equestrian  exercises, — 
there  is  very  little  reason  to  think  that  the 
'.ndividual,  whatever  general  vigour  and  agility 
he  might  possess,  would  be  successful ;  and 
if  he  were  so  singularly  fortunate  as  to  i)er- 
form  the  feat  at  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  perform  it  with  great  labour 
and  comparative  awkwardness.  A  certain 
.series  of  muscular  contractions,  alone,  are 
best  fitted  for  producing  a  certain  series  of 
attitudes  ;  and,  though  we  may  all  have  the 
muscles  necessary  for  these  particular  atti- 
tudes, and  the  power  of  producing  in  them 
the  requisite  contractions,  we  have  not 
merely  from  the  sight  or  conception  of  the 
particular  attitude,  a  knowledge  either  of  the 
particular  muscles  that  are  to  be  moved,  or 
of  the  particular  degrees  of  motion  that  may 
be  necessary.  In  our  first  attempts,  accord- 
ingly, though  we  may  produce  a  rude  imita- 
tion of  the  motion  which  we  wish  to  imi- 
tate, the  imitation  must  still  be  a  very  rude 
one ;  because,  in  om-  ignorance  of  the  parti- 
cular nuiscles  and  ])articular  quantities  of 
contraction,  we  contract  muscles  which  ought 
to  have  remained  at  rest,  and  contract  those 
which  ought  to  be  contracted  oidy  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  in  a  degree  either  greater  or  less 
than  this  middle  point.  By  frequent  repeti- 
tion, however,  we  gradually  learn  and  remedy 
our  mistakes  ;  but  we  accjuire  this  knowledge 
very  slowly,  because  we  :u-e  not  acquainted 
with  the  particular  parts  of  our  muscular 
frame,  and  with  the  particular  state  of  the 
mind,  necessary  for  producing  the  motion  of 
a  single  muscle  separately  from  the  others  i 
with  which  it  is  combined.  The  most  skil-  I 
ful  anatomist,  therefore,  if  he  were  to  ventiue  ' 


to  make  his  ajipearancc  iq)on  a  tight  -rope, 
would  be  in  as  great  danger  of  falling  as  any 
of  the  mob  (who  might  gather  around  him, 
perhaps,  in  sutlicient  time  at  least  to  see  him 
fall)  would  be  in  his  situation  ;  because, 
though  he  knows  the  various  muscles  of  his 
frame,  and  even  might  be  capable  of  foretell- 
ing what  motions  of  certain  muscles  would 
secure  him  in  his  perilous  elevation,  he  is  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  separate  states  of 
mind  that  might  instantly  produce  the  desir- 
ed limited  motions  of  the  desired  muscles  j 
since  these  precise  states  of  mind  never  have 
been  a  ])art  of  his  former  consciousness. 

But,  though  our  command  over  our  sepa- 
rate muscles  is  not  a  conunand  which  we 
can  exercise  with  instant  skill,  and  though  it 
is,  and  must  be  at  all  times  exercised  l)y  us 
blindly,  without  any  acciu-ate  perception  of 
the  nice  ])arts  of  the  jirocess  that  are  going 
on  within  us  at  our  bidding,  we  do  certainly 
acquire  this  gradual  skill.  In  the  long  series 
of  trials,  we  find  what  volitions  have  pro- 
duced an  effect  that  resend)les  most  the 
model  which  we  have  in  view.  At  almost 
every  rej)etition,  either  some  muscle  is  left 
at  rest,  which  was  uselessly  exerted  before, 
or  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  same 
muscles  is  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
desired  point ;  till,  at  length,  having  found 
the  particular  volitions  which  jiroduce  the 
desired  etfcct,  we  repeat  these  frequently  to- 
gether, so  that,  on  the  general  principles  of 
suggestion,  they  arise  together  afterwards 
with  little  risk  of  the  interference  of  any 
awkward  incongruous  volition  which  might 
disturb  them,  and  destroy  the  beauly  of  the 
graceful  movements,  that  seem  now  scarcely 
to  require  any  effort  in  the  performer,  but  to 
be  to  him  what  the  muscular  motions  ne- 
cessary for  simple  walking  or  miming  are  to 
us, — motions  that,  easy  as  they  now  seem  to 
us  all,  were  once  learned  by  us  as  slowly, 
and  with  as  many  painful  failures,  as  the 
more  dillicult  species  of  motions,  which  con- 
stitute their  wonderful  art,  were  learned 
in  maturer  life  by  the  rope-dancer  and  the 
juggler. 

The  painfulness  and  labour  of  our  first  ef- 
forts in  such  attempts,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, do  not  arise  merely  from  our  bringing  too 
many  muscles  into  jilay,  w'ith  the  view  of 
])roducing  a  certain  definite  etlcct ;  but  also, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  l)ringing  more  into  ]>lay  than  we  in- 
tended, for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  and 
remedying  the  evil  occasioned  by  former  ex- 
cess of  motion.  We  lose  our  balance  ;  and, 
merely  in  consequence  of  this  loss  of  exact 
equilibrium,  we  are  obliged  to  perform  cer- 
tain other  actions,  not  directly  to  execute  tht 
l)articiilar  movement  originally  intended  by 
us,  I)ut  sim]>ly  to  restore  that  equilibrium, 
without  \\  hich  it  would  lie  vain  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  execute  it.     All  this  unnecessarj 
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lahoiu-, — which  is  a  mere  waste  of  strength, 
and  a  painful  ^^•aste  of  it, — is  of  course  saved 
to  us,  when  we  have  made  sufficient  progress 
to  be  able  at  least  to  keep  our  balance  ;  and 
the  desired  motion  thus  becomes  easier  in 
two  ways,  both  ])ositively,  by  our  nciU'er  ap- 
proximation to  that  exact  point  of  contraction 
which  constitutes  the  perfect  attitude,  and, 
negatively,  by  the  exclusion  of  those  motions 
which  our  own  awkwardness  had  rendered 
unavoidable. 

We  have  seen,  then,  in  what  manner,  in 
confonnity  with  that  great  ])rinciple  of  the 
mind  considered  by  us,  the  phenomena  of 
our  habitual  actions  may  be  explained,  both 
in  the  increased  tendency  to  such  actions, 
and  the  increased  facility  of  performing 
them. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  our  suggestions 
^^•ithout  remarking  the  advantage  which  we 
lerivc  from  the  accurate  reference  of  these 
to  laws  of  mind,  that  operate  at  the  time  of 
the  suggestion  only,  and  not  to  any  previous 
mysterious  union  of  the  parts  of  the  train, — 
in  refuting  the  mechanical  theories  of  asso- 
ciation, and  of  thought  and  passion  in  general, 
which,  in  some  degree  in  all  ages,  but  espe- 
cially since  the  publication  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Hartley,  have  so  unfortunately  seduced 
philosophers  from  the  proper  province  of  in- 
tellectual analysis,  to  employ  themselves  in 
fanciful  comparisons  of  the  affections  of  mat- 
ter and  mind,  and  at  length  to  conceive  that 
they  had  reduced  all  the  phenomena  of  mind 
to  corjjuscular  motions.  The  very  use  of 
the  term  association  has,  unquestionably,  in 
this  respect,  been  of  material  disadvantage  ; 
and  the  opinion,  which  it  seems  to  involve, 
of  the  necessity  of  some  connecting  process, 
prior  to  suggestion,  some  coexistence  of  per- 
ceptions, linked,  as  it  were,  together,  by  a 
common  tie,  has  presented  so  many  material 
analogies,  that  the  mind  which  adopted  it 
would  very  natm-ally  become  more  ready  to 
adopt  that  general  materialism,  which  con- 
verts perception  and  passion,  and  the  remem- 
brances of  these,  into  states  of  sensorial  par- 
ticles, more  easily  produced,  as  more  fre- 
quently produced  before,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  tree  bends  most  readily  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  has  most  frequently  yield- 
ed to  the  storm.  Had  the  attention  been 
fixed  less  on  the  suggestions  of  grosser  con- 
tiguity, than  on  the  more  refined  suggestions 
of  analogy  or  contrast,  or  on  those  which 
arise  from  the  perception  of  objects  seen  for 
the  first  time, — the  analogy  of  all  the  increas- 
ed flexibilities  of  matter  would  have  been  less 
apt  to  occur,  or,  at  least,  its  influence  would 
have  been  greatly  lessened ;  and  the  readers 
of  many  of  those  romances,  which  call  them- 
,  selves  systems  of  intellectual  philosophy, 
would  have  viewed,  with  astonishment,  the 
hypotheses    of  sensorial  motions,   and   cur- 


rents of  animal  spirits,  and  furrows  in  the 
brain,  and  vibrations,  and  miniatm'e  vibra- 
tions, which  false  views  of  the  mere  time  of 
association,  in  a  connecting  process  of  some 
sort  prior  to  suggestion,  have  made  them,  in 
many  cases,  too  ready  to  embrace. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  is- 
land that  the  hj^pothesis  of  Dr.  Hartley  has 
met  with  followers  ;  and  his  followers  have 
generally  been  extravagant  admirers  of  his 
philosophical  genius,  which  I  o\\ti,  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  opposite  to  the  genius  of 
sound  philosophy.  That  there  is  consider- 
able acuteness,  however,  displayed  in  his 
work,  and  that  it  contains  some  successful 
analyses  of  complex  feelings,  I  am  far  from 
denying;  and,  as  intellectual  science  consists 
so  much  in  the  analysis  of  the  complex  phe- 
nomena of  thought,  its  influence,  in  this  re- 
spect, has  unquestionably  been  of  service,  in 
promoting  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  in  a 
science  that  presents  no  attraction  to  the 
senses,  is  so  easily  laid  asleep,  or  at  least  so 
read  ily  acquiesces,  as  if  to  j  ustify  its  indolence, 
in  the  authority  of  great  names,  and  of  all 
that  is  ancient  in  error  and  venerable  in  ab- 
surdity. But,  though  the  influence  of  his 
philosophy  may  have  been  of  service  in  this 
respect,  the  advantage  which  has  perhaps 
flowed  from  it  in  this  way  must  have  been 
inconsiderable  compared  with  the  great  evil 
which  has  unquestionably  flowed  from  it  in 
another  way,  by  leading  the  inquirer  to  acqui- 
esce in  remote  analogies,  and  to  adopt  explan- 
ations and  arrangements  of  the  phenomena 
of  mind, — not  as  they  agree  with  the  actual 
phenomena,  but  as  they  chance  to  agree  with 
some  supposed  phenomena  of  our  material 
part.  Dr.  Hartley,  indeed,  does  not  con- 
sider materialism  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  his  theory.  He  does  not  say  that  the  vi- 
brations and  vibratiuncles  of  the  medullaiy 
parts  of  the  sensorium  constitute  the  very 
sensations  and  passions,  but  merely  that  they 
are  changes  necessary  to  every  mental  affec- 
tion. Yet,  by  adopting  a  supposed  analogy 
of  a  particular  species  of  motion,  as  common 
to  all  the  intellectual  functions,  and  thus  im 
posing  the  necessity  of  finding,  or  attempting 
to  find,  in  every  case,  some  exact  corres- 
pondence of  the  mental  phenomena,  with  the 
varieties  and  combinations  of  this  particular 
species  of  motion,  he  has  done  as  much  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  intellectual  in- 
quirer as  if  he  had  made  all  the  phenomena 
to  consist  of  this  particular  motion  ;  and, 
without  contending  for  materialism,  or  even 
believing  in  materiaHsm,  has  produced  this 
belief  in  the  minds  of  those  who  ha^e  adopt- 
ed his  general  system,  as  effectually  as  if  he 
had  himself  believed  and  contended  that  the 
soul  is  a  cube  or  a  cone,  or  some  irregulai 
solid  of  many  sides. 

If  we  admit — as  in  sound  philosophy  it  is 
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itiipo'ssible  not  to  admit — the  existence  of 
miiiii  as  a  •^ul)>taiici'  not  cubical,  conical,  nor 
of  manv  sides,  rctrular  or  irr(.';,'ular.  bnt  one 
and  simple,  dilTcrcnt  from  matter,  and  ca- 
pable, by  the  atrectioiis  ofwhich  it  is  suscep- 
tible, of  existing  in  all  those  various  states 
which  constitute  the  whole  history  of  our  life, 
a-s  sentient  and  intellij^ent,  and  moral  beinfjs, 
though  we  must  allow  that  its  sense  of  ex- 
ternal things,  and  perha])s  some  of  its  other 
susceptibilities,  require  certain  previous  sen- 
sorial chanties  or  alVcetions,  not  for  constitut- 
ing its  feelings,  but  merely  for  giving  occasion 
to  them  as  any  other  cause  gives  occasion  to 
any  other  eflect ; — there  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  such  changes  of  the  material  or- 
gans are  necessary  for  every  feeling  or  affec- 
tion of  the  mind,  even  as  the  mere  occasions 
on  which  the  feelings  arise.  Though  we 
were  to  admit  this  necessity,  however,  with- 
out any  reason  for  admitting  it,  and  were  to 
think  oiu'selves  obliged,  therefore,  to  have 
recourse  to  some  analogy  of  matter,  we  must 
still  reject  the  hypothesis  of  vibrations;  since 
of  all  the  cori)oreal  changes  that  could  be 
imagined,  in  the  soft  medullary  matter  of  the 
bniin  and  nerves,  vibrations  seem  the  least 
likely, — certainly,  at  least,  the  worst  fitted 
for  marking  accurately  the  nice  distinctions 
of  things.  Indeed  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  peculiarly  wonderful  that  such  an  hypo- 
thesis should  have  been  formed  by  a  phy- 
sician, to  whom  the  structure  of  the  brain 
and  its  appendages  must  have  been  familiar. 
If  we  wi>hed  to  have  a  substance  that  should 
damp  and  deaden  every  species  of  vibration, 
so  xs  to  prevent  a  single  vibration  from  being 
accurately  transmitted,  it  would  not  be  very 
easy  to  find  one  better  suited  for  this  puqiose 
than  that  soft  pulpy  matter  which  is  siippos- 
<-(],  by  IJr.  Ibirtiey,  to  transmit,  with  most 
exact  fidelity,  all  the  nicest  divisions  of  infini- 
tesimal vibratiuncles. 

Of  the  system  of  vibrations  and  vibratiun- 
cles, which  has  now  fallen  into  merited  dis- 
repute even  with  those  who  are  inclined,  in 
other  respects,  to  hold  in  very  high  estima- 
tion the  merits  of  Hartley,  as  an  intellectual 
analyst,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  any 
serious  confutation.  The  very  prinian,-  facts 
of  association  or  suggestion  on  which  the 
whole  of  his  mcta])hysiciU  system  is  founded 
have  always  appeared  to  me  a  suliicient  con- 
futation of  that  very  hypothesis  which  is  ad- 
iluced  to  explain  them ;  and  as  these  are  his 
favourite  phenomena,  on  which  he  constant- 
ly insists,  they  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the 
most  suiUiblc  instances  in  which  to  examine 
the  force  of  the  analogy  whiirh  he  wishes  to 
establish.  Though  the  sensorium,  then, 
were  allowed  to  be,  in  almost  every  circum- 
stance, the  ver>' opposite  of  what  it  is — to  be 
finely  elastic,  and  composed  of  chords  adapt- 
ed in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  nicest 
ditferences  of  vibrations ;  and  though  varie- 


ties, in  the  mere  times  of  vibration  of  the 
same  strings,  were  allowed  to  be  suliicient 
for  explaining  all  the  infinite  diversities  of 
sensation  ;  still  the  influence  of  that  very  as- 
sociation on  which  Hartley  founds  so  much» 
would  remain  wholly  unexplained.    We  may 
suppose,  indeed,  any  two  of  these  chords, 
from    accidental    simultaneous    impulse,  to 
have  vibrated  together  ;  bnt  this  can  be  no 
reason,  even  though  the  accidental  concur- 
rence of  vibrations  should  have  taken  place 
one  thousand  times  at  the  same  moment, 
that  there  should  be  any  greater  tendency  in 
the  second  chord  than  there  wius  originally, 
to  vibrate,  without  a  repetition  of  the  primaiy 
impulse,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  vibra- 
tion of  the  first.     If  the  chords,  or  series  of 
vibratory  particles,  still  retain  the  same  length 
and  tension,  the  motion  of  the  second  may 
indeed  be  allowed  to  be  producible  indirect- 
ly,  by  an  impulse  given  only  to  the  first,  if 
the  strings  truly  harmonize  ;  but  in  this  case 
the  motion  of  the  second  must  have  been  pro- 
duced in  like  manner,  originally,  by  the  first 
vibrations  of  the  other,  when  external  force 
was  applied  to   it  alone  ;  and,    if  the   two 
series  of  vibratory  particles  be  of  such  a  kind 
as  not  to  harmonize,  a  thousand   accidental 
coexistences  or  successions  of  their  vibrations 
cannot  make  them  harmonize  more  than  at 
first.     Association,   therefore,   or  habit,   on 
such  an  hypothesis,  would  not  be  necessary 
to  account  for  phenomena  which  must  have 
taken  place  equally  by  the  mere  laws  of  bar 
monies,  without  association.      If  the  sight  ot 
a  jiietured  rose  recal  to  me  its  fragrance,   or 
the  fragrance  of  a  rose  in  the  dark   recal  to 
me  its  form  and  colour,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
sensorial  chords,  ofwhich  the  vibrations  give 
rise  to  these  conceptions,  are  of  such  a  length 
as  to  harmonize,  and  to  admit,  therefore,  of 
joint  vibration  from  a  single  impulse.     But 
in  this  case  it  is  surely  unnecessary  that  both 
the  sight  and  smell  should  ever  have  existed 
before.      Though  I  had  never  sent  a  rose,  the 
mere  smrll  of  one  in  the  dark   should  have 
brought  before  nie  instantly  the  form  and  col- 
our which  I  never  had  beheld,  because  it  should 
instantly  have  produced  this  particular  cor- 
responding   vibration    in    the    harmonizing 
strings  ;  and  though  I  had  never  enjoyed  its 
delightful  friigrance,  the  mere  picture  of  the 
flower  on  iiajjcr  or  canvass  should  have  given 
me,  in  the  very  instant,  by  a  similai'  cor- 
respondence of  vibration,  the  knowledge  of 
its  odour. 

All  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  would  bo 
very  true,  if  the  vilirations,  of  which  meta- 
physical physiologists  speak,  were  meant  in 
their  common  physical  sense.  But  if  they 
are  not  used  in  their  common  physical  sense, 
what  is  it  that  they  are  intended  to  denote  ' 
aiifi  why  is  not  the  precise  flilference  point- 
ed out  ?  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the 
meaning  of  the  term  vibration — an  alternate 
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approach  and  retrocession  of  a  series  of  par- 
ticles ;  and  if  this  particular  S])ecies  of  mo- 
tion be  not  meant,  it  is  certainly  most  ab- 
surd to  employ  the  term,  when  another  term 
could  have  been  adopted  or  invented  with- 
out risk  of  eiTor  ;  or  at  least  to  employ  it 
without  stating  what  is  distinctly  meant  by 
it,  as  different  from  the  other  vibrations  of 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak.  If  it 
be  not  understood  in  its  iLsual  meaning,  and 
if  no  other  meaning  be  assigned  to  the  term, 
the  hj-pothesis,  which  expresses  nothing  that 
can  be  understood,  has  not  even  the  scanty 
glory  of  being  an  hv^pothesis.  The  same 
phenomena  might,  with  as  much  philosophic 
accuracy,  be  ascribed  to  any  other  fanciful 
term — to  the  Entelecheia  of  Aristotle,  or  to 
the  Abracadabra  of  the  Cubalists.  Indeed, 
they  might  be  ascribed  to  either  of  these 
magnificent  words  with  greater  accuracy,  be- 
cause, though  the  words  might  leave  us  as 
ignorant  as  before,  they  at  least  would  not 
commmiicate  to  us  any  notion  positively 
false.  There  is  certainly  very  little  resem- 
blance of  memory  to  an  effervescence,  yet 
Wt  might  theorize  as  justly  in  ascribing  me- 
mory to  an  effervescence  as  to  a  vibration, 
if  Me  be  allowed  to  imderstand  both  terms 
in  a  sense  totally  different  from  the  common 
use,  without  even  expressing  what  that  dif- 
ferent sense  is  ;  and  if  the  followers  of  Hart- 
lev,  in  preferring  vibratiuncles  to  little  effer- 
vescences, profess  to  understand  the  term 
vibration  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  and 
to  apply  to  the  phenomena  of  association  the 
common  laws  of  vibrating  chords,  they  must 
previously  undertake  to  show  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  musical  chords,  on  which  they 
foimd  their  hypothesis,  are  the  reverse  of 
what  they  are  known  to  be, — that  strings  of 
such  a  length  and  tension  as  to  harmonize, 
are  not  originally  capable  of  receiving  vibra- 
tions from  the  motions  of  each  other,  but 
communicate  their  vibrations  mutually  only 
after  they  have  repeatedly  been  touched  to- 
gether,— and  that  musical  chords,  of  such  a 
length  and  tension  as  to  be  absolutely  dis- 
cordant, acquire  notwithstanding,  when  fre- 
quently touched  with  a  bow  or  the  finger,  a 
tendency  to  harmonize,  and  at  length  vibrate 
together  at  the  mere  touch  of  one  of  them. 
Then,  indeed,  when  the  tendencies  to  vibra- 
tory motion  are  shown  to  be  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  what  they  are,  the  phenomena  of  sug- 
gestion might  find  some  analogy  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  vibration  ;  but,  knowing  what  we 
know  of  musical  chords,  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  their  phenomena  to  bear,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  on  the  phenomena  of  association, 
imless,  indeed,  by  convincing  us  that,  httle 
as  we  know  positively  of  the  mysterious 
principle  of  suggestion,  we  may  at  least  ne- 
gatively have  perfect  knowledge  that  it  is  not 
a  vibration  or  a  vibratiuncle. 


LECTURE  XLIV. 

ON  THE  INFLUEXCE    OF    PARTICULAR  SUGGES- 
TIONS ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL    AND  MOUAI, 

CHARACTER. 

Gentlemen,  having  now  endeavom-ed  to 
lay  before  you,  and  explain,  as  far  as  the  lu 
mited  natm-e  of  these  Lectures  allows,  the 
general  ]ihenomena  which  How  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  simple  Suggestion,  I  shall  conclude 
this  part  of  my  Coinse  with  some  remarks 
on  the  Influence  of  Particular  Associations 
on  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Character. 
The  s])cculation,  if  we  had  leisure  to  enter 
upon  it  fully,  would  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  interesting  in  the  whole  field  of 
philosophic  inquiry.  But  so  many  other 
subjects  demand  our  attention,  that  a  few 
slight  notices  are  all  which  my  limits  at  pre- 
sent permit. 

In  these  remarks  I  use  the  familiar  term 
associations  for  its  convenient  brevity,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  suggestions  that  arise  from 
former  coexistence  or  successions  of  feelings, 
with  perfect  confidence  that  you  can  no 
longer  be  in  any  danger  of  attaching  to  it  er- 
roneous notions,  as  if  it  implied  some  mys- 
terious process  of  union  of  the  feelings  sug- 
gesting and  suggested,  or  any  other  influence 
than  that  which,  at  the  moment  of  sugges- 
tion, certain  feelings  have  as  relative,  (our 
proximate  feelings  among  the  rest,)  to  suggest 
other  correlative  feelings. 

In  this  tendency  to  mutual  suggestion, 
which  arises  from  the  relation  of  former 
proximity,  there  is  not  a  single  perception 
or  thought,  or  emotion  of  man,  and  conse- 
quently not  an  object  around  him,  that  is  ca- 
pable of  acting  on  his  senses,  which  may  not 
have  influence  on  the  whole  future  character 
of  his  mind,  by  modifying,  for  ever  after,  in 
some  greater  or  less  degree,  those  complex 
feelings  of  good  and  evil,  by  which  his  pas- 
sions are  excited  or  animated,  and  those 
complex  opinions  of  another  sort,  which  his 
understanding  may  rashly  form  from  partial 
views  of  the  moment,  or  adopt  as  rashly 
from  others,  without  examination.  The  in- 
fluence is  a  most  powerful  one,  in  all  its  va- 
rieties, and  is  unquestionably  not  the  less 
powerful,  when  it  operates,  for  being  in  most 
cases  altogether  unsuspected.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  reduce  to  classes  the  somces 
of  our  various  prejudices,  those  idols  of  the 
tribe,  and  of  the  cave,  and  of  the  forum, 
and  of  the  theatre,  as  Lord  Bacon  has 
quaintly  characterized  them.  But,  since 
every  event  that  befalls  us  may  add,  to  the 
circumstances  which  accidentally  accompany 
it,  some  permanent  impression  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  of  satisfaction  or  disgust,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  tliat  the  enumeration  of  the  pre . 
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judiccs,  even  of  a  simple  iiidividdal,  must,  if 
it  lie  acfiinite,  coinpri'liend  the  whole  histon- 
of  his  life,  and  that  the  enumeration  of  the 
sources  of  prejudice  in  numkind,  must  be, 
like  the  celebrated  work  of  an  ancient  natu- 
ralist, as  various  as  natiu^e  herself,  "  tarn  va- 
rium  quam  natiua  ij)sa."  It  is  not  on  their 
truth  alone,  that  even  the  justest  opinions 
have  de])ended  for  their  support ;  for  even 
truth  itself  may,  relatively  to  the  individual, 
and  is,  relatively  to  all,  in  infancy,  and,  to 
the  greater  number  of  mankind  for  life,  a 
prejudice  into  which  they  are  seduced  by  af- 
fection or  example,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as,  on  so  many  other  occasions,  they 
are  seduced  into  error.  Could  we  look  back 
upon  the  history  of  our  mind,  it  would  be 
necessarj',  in  estimating  the  influence  of  an 
opinion,  to  consider  as  often  the  lips  from 
which  it  fell,  as  the  certainty  of  the  opinion 
itself,  or  perhaps  even  to  take  into  account 
some  accidental  circumstance  of  pleasure  oi 
good  fortune,  which  dispelled  for  a  moment 
our  usual  obstinacy.  A\'e  may  have  reason- 
ed justly  on  a  particular  subject  for  life,  be- 
cause, at  some  happy  moment, 

Perhaps  Prosperity  becalm'd  our»  breast ; 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  East-f 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  influence  of 
professional  habits,  in  modifying  the  train  of 
thought ;  and  the  observation  of  the  still 
greater  influence,  which  they  exercise,  in  at- 
taching undue  importance  to  particular  sets 
of  opinions,  is  probably  as  ancient  as  the  di- 
vision of  professions.  The  sciences  may, 
in  like  maimer,  be  considered  as  speculative 
professions  ;  and  the  exclusive  student  of 
any  one  of  these  is  liable  to  a  similar  ujidue 
preference  of  that  particular  department  of 
philosophy  which  afforded  the  truths  that 
astonished  and  delighted  him  in  his  entrance 
on  the  study,  or  raised  him  after^vards  to 
distinction  by  discoveries  of  his  own.  We 
know  our  own  internal  enjoyments  ;  but  we 
have  no  mode  of  discovering  the  internal  en- 
joyments of  others  ;  and  a  study,  therefore, 
on  which  we  have  never  entered,  imless  its 
ultimate  utility  be  very  apparent,  presents  to 
our  imagination  only  the  diflicultiesthatareto 
oppose  us,  which  are  always  more  immcfJIately 
obvious  to  our  thought  than  the  jilcasure  to 
which  these  very  dilliculties  give  rise.  But 
the  remembrance  of  our  o\m  i)ast  studies,  is 
the  remembrance  of  many  hours  of  delight ; 
and  even  the  difficulties  which  it  brings  be- 
fore us,  arc  difficulties  overcome.  The;  mere 
determination  of  the  mind,  therefore,  in  ear- 
ly youth,  to  a  particular  jirofession  or  specu- 
lative science, — though  it  may  have  arisen 
from  accidental  circiunstanccs,  or  parental 
persuasion  only,  and  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
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grec  from  any  preference  or  impulse  of  ge- 
nius at  the  time,  is  thus  suflicient,  by  the 
elements  which  it  cannot  fail  to  mingle  in 
all  our  complex  conceptions  and  desires,  to 
impress  for  ever  after  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter, and  to  bend  it,  perhaps,  from  that 
opposite  direction  into  which  it  would  na- 
turally have  turned.  It  has  been  said,  that 
Heaven,  which  gave  gi'cat  qualities  only  to 
a  small  ninnber  of  its  favourites,  gave  vanity 
to  all,  as  a  full  compensation  ;  and  the  proud 
and  exclusive  preference  which  attends  any 
science  or  profession,  hurtful  as  it  certainly 
is,  in  preventing  just  views,  and  impeding 
general  acquirements,  has  at  least  the  advan- 
tage of  serving,  in  some  measiue,  like  this 
iniiversal  vanity,  to  comfort  for  the  loss  of 
that  wider  knowledge,  ^\■hich,  in  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  must  be  altogether 
bey/ond  attainment.  The  geometer,  who, 
on  returning  a  tragedy  of  Racine,  which  he 
had  been  requested  to  read,  and  which  he 
had  j)crused  accordingly  with  most  faithful 
lal)our,  asked,  with  astonishment,  what  it 
was  intended  to  demonstrate  ?  and  the  arith- 
metician, who,  during  the  performaiu-e  of 
Garrick,  in  one  of  his  most  pathetic  charac- 
ters, employed  himself  in  counting  the  word^ 
and  syllables  which  that  great  actor  uttered, 
only  did,  in  small  matters,  what  we  are, 
every  hour,  in  the  habit  of  doing,  in  affairs 
of  nuich  nu)re  serious  importance. 

How  much  of  what  is  commonly  called 
genius, — or,  at  least,  how  much  of  the  se- 
condary direction  of  genius,  which  marks  its 
varieties,  aiul  gives  it  a  specific  iKstinctive 
character, — dej)ends  on  accidents  of  the 
slightest  kind,  that  modify  the  general  ten- 
dencies of  suggestion,  by  the  peculiar  liveli- 
ness which  they  give  to  certain  trains  of 
thought ;  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  in  cases 
of  this  sort,  we  may  often  err, — and  that  we 
may  probably  err,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
greater  lunnbcr  of  them, — in  ascribing  to  the 
accident,  those  mental  peculiarities,  which 
existed  before  it  unobserved,  and  which 
would  afterwards,  as  original  tendencies, 
have  devclopcfl  themselves,  in  any  circum- 
stances m  which  the  individual  nn'ght  have 
been  placed ;  but  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances, though  apt  to  DC  magnified,  is  not 
on  that  accoimt  the  less  real  ;  and  though 
we  may  sonu'timcs  err,  therefore,  as  to  the 
j)articular  examples,  we  cannot  err  as  to  the 
general  influence  itself.  We  are  told,  in  the 
life  of  Chatterton,  that,  in  his  early  boyhood, 
he  was  reckoned  of  veiy  dull  intellect,  till  ho 
"fell  in  love,"  as  his  mother  ex])ressed  it, 
with  the  illuminated  cai)itals  of  an  old  mu- 
sical manuscript  in  French,  from  which  she 
taught  him  his  letters  ;  and  a  black-letter 
Bible  was  the  book  from  which  she  after- 
wards taught  him  to  read.  It  is  impossible 
to  think  of  the  subsequent  histoiy  of  this 
wonderful  young  man,  without  tracing  a  pro- 
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balile  connexion  of  those  accidental  circum- 
stances, which  could  not  fail  to  give  a  pecu- 
liar imi)ortance  to  certain  conceptions,  with 
the  character  of  that  genius,  which  was  af- 
terwards to  make  grey-headed  erudition 
bend  before  it,  and  to  astonish  at  least  all  those 
on  whom  it  did  not  impose. 

The  illustrious  French  naturalist  Adanson, 
was  in  veiy  early  life  distinguished  by  his 
proficiency  hi  classicfil  studies.  In  his  first 
vears  at  college,  he  obtained  the  highest 
prizes  in  Greek  and  Latin  jioetr}',  on  which 
occasion  he  was  presented  with  the  \\-orks 
of  Pliny  and  Aristotle.  The  interest  which 
such  a  circumstance  could  not  fail  to  give  to 
the  works  of  these  ancient  inquirers  into  na- 
ture, led  him  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treated,  that  when  he 
was  scarcely  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote 
some  valuable  notes,  on  the  volumes  that 
had  been  given  to  reward  his  studies  of  a 
different  kind. 

Vaucanson,  the  celebrated  mechanician, — 
who,  in  every  thing  which  did  not  relate  to 
his  art,  showed  so  much  stupidity,  that  it 
has  been  said  of  him,  that  he  was  ;is  much  a 
machine  as  any  of  the  machines  which  he 
made, — happened,  when  a  boy,  to  be  long 
and  frequently  shut  up  in  a  room,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  but  a  clock,  which,  there- 
fore, as  the  only  object  of  amusement,  he 
occupied  himself  with  examining,  so  as  at 
last  to  discover  the  connexion  and  uses  of 
its  parts ;  and  the  construction  of  machines 
was  afterwards  his  constant  delight  and  oc- 
cupation. I  might  refer  to  the  biography  of 
many  other  eminent  men,  for  multitudes  of 
similar  incidents,  that  appear  to  con-espond, 
with  an  exactness  more  than  accidental,  with 
the  striking  peculiarities  of  character  after- 
wards displayed  by  them  ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  say,  if  we  coidd  trace  the  progress  of  ge- 
nius from  its  first  impressions,  how  very 
few  circumstances  of  little  apparent  moment 
might  have  been  sufficient, — by  the  new  sug- 
gestions to  which  they  would  have  given  rise, 
and  the  new  complex  feehngs  produced, — 
to  change  the  general  tendencies  that  wei'e 
afterwards  to  mark  it  with  its  specific  cha- 
racter. 

Indeed,  since  all  the  advantages  of  scien- 
tific and  elegant  education  must,  philosophi- 
cally, be  considered  only  as  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, we  have,  in  the  splendid  powers 
which  these  advantages  ofmerecultm-eseem 
to  evolve,  as  contrasted  with  the  powers  that 
ie  dormant  in  the  mass  of  mankind,  a  strik- 
.ng  proof  how  necessary  the  inlUience  of  cir- 
cumstances is  for  the  development  of  those 
magnificent  suggestions  which  give  to  genius 
its  glorj-  and  its  very  name. 

If  the  associations  and  consequent  com- 
plex feelings  which  we  dei'ive  from  the  ac- 
cidental impression  of  external  things,  or 
which  we  form  to  oiu'selves  by  our  exclusive 


studies  and  occupations  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  oui'  intellectual  character,  those 
which  are  transmitted  to  us  from  other  minds 
are  not  less  powerful.  We  continue  to  think 
and  feel  as  om-  ancestors  have  thought  and 
felt ;  so  true,  in  innumerable  cases,  is  the 
obsen'ation,  that  "  men  make  up  their  prin- 
ciples by  inheritance,  and  defend  them  as 
they  would  their  estates,  because  they  are 
born  heirs  to  them."  It  has  been  justly 
said,  that  it  is  difficult  to  regard  that  as  an 
evil  which  has  been  long  done,  and  that 
there  are  many  great  and  excellent  things, 
which  we  never  think  of  doing,  merely 
because  no  one  has  done  them  before  us. 
This  subjection  of  the  soul  to  former  usage, 
till  roused  by  circumstances  of  more  than 
common  energj',  is  like  the  inertia  that  re- 
tains bodies  in  the  state  in  which  they  hap- 
pen to  be,  till  some  foreign  force  operate  to 
suspend  their  motion  or  their  rest.  And  it 
is  well,  upon  the  whole,  that,  in  the  great 
concerns  of  life, — those  which  relate,  not  to 
speculative  science,  but  to  the  direct  happi- 
ness of  nations, — this  intellectual  inertia  sub- 
sists. The  difficulty  of  moving  the  multi- 
tude, though  it  may  often  be  the  imfortu- 
nate  cause  of  preventing  benefits  which  they 
might  readily  receive,  still  has  the  important 
advantage  of  allowing  time  for  reflection,  be- 
fore their  force,  which  is  equally  irresistible 
for  their  self-desti-uction  as  for  their  preser- 
vation, could  be  turned  to  operate  greatly  to 
their  owni  prejudice.  The  restless  passions 
of  the  individual  iimovator,  man,  thus  find 
an  adequate  check  in  the  general  principles 
of  mankind.  The  same  power  who  has  ba- 
lanced the  causes  of  action  and  repose  in 
the  material  world,  has  mingled  them,  with 
equal  skill,  in  the  intellectual ;  and,  in  the 
one  as  much  as  in  the  other,  the  verj'  irre- 
gularities that  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  that  beautiful  system  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  are  found  to  ha>e  in 
themselves  the  cause  that  leads  them  again, 
from  apparent  confusion,  into  harmony  and 
order. 

But  rnough,  in  affairs  which  concern  im- 
mediately the  peace  and  happiness  of  so- 
ciety, it  is  of  importance,  that  there  should 
be,  in  those  who  lead,  and  still  more  in  those 
who  follow,  some  considerable  obstinacy  of 
attachment  to  ancient  usage,  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  speculative  sciences,  in  which 
error  does  not  extend  in  its  consequences 
beyond  the  self-illusion  of  those  who  em- 
brace it.  Yet  the  history  of  science,  for  a 
long  series  of  ages, — if  the  science  of  those 
ages  can  be  said  to  aflford  a  subject  of  his- 
tory,— exhibits  a  devotion  to  ancient  opinion 
more  obstinately  zealoas  than  that  whicn 
marks  the  contemporary  narrative  of  domes- 
tic usages  or  political  events.  To  improve, 
in  some  respects,  the  happiness  of  a  nation, 
though  it  was  indeedadifficult,  and  perilous. 
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and  rare  attempt,  was  not  absolutely  impious. 
But  what  a  spoctacie  of  more  hopeless  sla- 
vey- is  presented  to  us  in  those  long  ages  of 
the  despotism  of  autliority,  Mhen  Aristo- 
tle was  ever^'  thing,  and  reason  nothing,  and 
when  the  crime  of  daring  to  be  wiser,  was 
the  worst  species  of  treason,  and  almost  of 
impiety;  though  it  must  be  owned,  that  this 
rebellion  against  the  right  divine  of  authori- 
ty, was  not  a  guilt  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

"  With  ensigns  wide  unfurl'd 
She  rode,  triumphant,  o'er  the  vanquish'd  world. 
Fierce  nations  own'd  lier  unresisted  might ; 
And  all  was  ignorance,  and  all  was  night." 

It  is  at  le.ist  as  melancholy  as  it  is  ludi- 
crous to  read  the  decree  which  was  passed, 
so  late  as  the  year  1624,  l)y  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  Aris- 
totle, in  consequence  of  the  rashness  of  three 
unfortunate  philosophers,  who  were  accused 
of  having  ventured  on  certain  theses,  that 
implied  a  want  of  due  respect  for  his  sove- 
reign infallibility.  In  this,  all  persons  were 
I)rohlbited,  under  pain  of  death,  fa  peine  de 
la  vie,)  from  holding  or  teaching  any  maxim 
against  the  ancient  and  approved  authors, 
(contre  les  anciens  auteurs  et  approuvts.J 
In  this  truly  memorable  edict,  the  Parlia- 
ment seem  to  have  taken  for  their  model  the 
letters  patent,  is  they  were  termed,  which, 
about  a  century  before,  had  been  issued  a- 
gainst  Peter  Ramus,  by  Francis  the  First,  a 
sovereign  who,  for  the  patronage  which  he 
gave  to  literature,  obtained  the  name  oi pro- 
tector of  letters  ,-  but  who,  as  h;i.'<  been  tridy 
said,  was  far  from  being  the  protector  of  rea- 
son. Yet  this  proclamation,  which  con- 
demns the  writings  of  Ramus  for  the  enor- 
mous guilt  of  an  attemjjted  improvement  in 
dialectics,  and  which  ])rohibits  him,  "  under 
jiain  of  corporal  punishment,  from  uttering 
any  more  slanderous  invectives  against  Aris- 
totle, and  other  ancient  authors  received  and 
approved,"  professes,  in  its  preamble,  to  have 
been  issued  by  the  monarch  from  his  great 
desire  for  the  progress  of  science  and  sound 
literature  in  France.  "  This  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  so  dear  to  our  kings,  and  to  our 
ancient  parliaments,"  says  D'Alcmbert,  "  did 
not  always  enjoy  the  same  gracious  favour 
with  them,  even  in  times  of  superstition  and 
ignorance.  It  is  true,  that  the  reasons  for 
which  it  was  sometimes  proscribed  were  ve- 
xy  worthy  of  the  period.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  works  of  this 
phiiosojihrr  were  bunit  at  Paris,  and  jirohi- 
bited,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  from 
being  read  or  prcser\-ed,  '  because  they  gave 
occasion  to  new  heresies.'  It  thus  appears," 
he  continues,  "  that  there  is  really  no  sort  of 
folly  into  which  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
has  not  led  our  good  ancestors." 

Such   is  the  sway  of  long-estal)lished  ^e- 
neration  over  our  judgment,  even  in  the  pro- 


'  vince  of  severer  science.  The  influence 
which  the  authority  of  antiquity  exercises 
over  our  taste  is  not  less  remarkable.  "  What 
beauty,"  it  has  been  said,  "  would  not  think 
herself  happy,  if  she  could  inspire  her  lover 
with  a  passion  as  lively  and  tender  as  that 
with  which  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  in- 
spires his  respectful  commentator  ?"  We 
laugh  at  the  absmdity  of  Dacier,  one  of  those 
most  adoring  commentators,  who,  in  com- 
pai-ing  the  excellence  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
could  seriously  say,  tbat  the  j)oetry  of  the 
one  was  a  thousand  years  more  beautiful  than 
the  poetry  of  the  other;  and  yet,  in  thejudg 
ments  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  forming, 
or,  at  least,  of  passively  adopting,  there  is 
often  no  small  portion  of  this  chronological 
estimation.  The  prejudice  for  antiquity  is 
itself  ver)-  ancient,  says  La  Motte  ;  and  it  is 
amusing,  at  the  distance  of  so  many  hundred 
years,  to  find  the  same  complaint,  of  undue 
partiality  to  the  writers  of  other  ages, 
brought  forward  against  their  contemporaries 
by  those  authors,  whom  we  are  no^v  dispos- 
ed to  consider  as  too  highly  estimated 
by  our  own  coiitempor<u-ies  on  that  very  ac- 
count. 

How  many  are  there,  who  willingly  join 
in  expressing  veneration  for  works,  which 
they  would  think  it  a  hea\y  burthen  to  read 
from  beginning  to  end  !  Indeed,  this  very 
circumstance,  when  the  fame  of  an  author 
has  been  well  established,  rather  adds  to  his 
reputation  than  diminishes  it ;  because  the 
languor  of  a  work,  of  course,  cannot  be  felt 
by  those  who  never  take  the  trouble  of  per- 
using it,  and  its  imperfections  are  not  criti- 
cised, as  they  othe^^vise  would  be,  because 
they  must  be  remarked  before  they  can  be 
pointed  out,  while  the  more  striking  beau- 
ties, which  have  become  traditionary  in  quo- 
tation, are  continually  presented  to  the  mind. 
There  is  much  truth,  therefore,  in  the  prin- 
ciple, whatever  injustice  there  may  be  in  the 
a])))lication,  of  the  sarcasm  of  Voltaire,  on 
the  Italian  poet  Dante,  that  "  his  reputtition 
will  now  continually  be  growing  greater  and 
greater,  because  there  is  now  nobody  who 
reads  him." 

It  is  not  merely  the  prejudice  of  authority, 
however,  which  leads  oiu-  tiiste  to  form  dis- 
proportionate judgments.  It  is  governed  by 
the  same  accidcnt^il  associations  of  every 
kind,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  a.s 
giving  a  s-pecific  direction  to  genius.  It  us 
not  easy  to  say,  how  much  the  simple  talc 
and  ballad  of  our  infancy,  or  innumerable 
other  circumstances  still  less  importiint  of 
our  early  life,  may  have  tended  to  modify  our 
general  sense  of  the  beautiful,  as  it  is  dis- 
played even  in  the  most  splendid  of  those 
works  of  genius  which  fix  our  maturer  ad- 
miration. But  as  this  part  of  my  subject  is 
again  to  come  before  us,  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
it  any  longer  at  present. 
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It  is  not  in  particular  details,  however, 
like  those  which  have  been  now  submitted 
to  you,  that  the  influence  of  association  on 
the  intellectual  character  is  best  displayed. 
It  is  in  taking  the  aggregate  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, physical  and  moral,  in  the  cli- 
mate, and  manners,  and  institutions  of  a 
people. 

"  There  Industry  and  Gain  their  vigils  keep. 
Command  the  waves,  and  tame  the  unwilling  deep  ; 
Here  Force,  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prevail; 
There  languid  Pleasure  sighs  in  every  gale."* 

The  character  and  turn  of  thouirht,  which  we 
attach,  in  imagination,  to  the  satrap  of  a 
Persian  court,  to  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  to 
a  nide  inhabitant  of  ancient  Sarmatia,  are  as 
distinct  as  the  names  which  we  alhx  to  their 
countries.  I  need  not  enter  into  the  detail 
of  circumstances  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  conciu-red  in  the  production  of  each  of 
these  distinct  characters.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  take  the  Athenian  for  an  example, 
and  to  think  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  I  borrow  a  description  of 
these  from  an  eloquent  French  writer. 

"  Among  the  Greeks,  wherever  the  eyes 
were  cast,  there  monuments  of  glory  were  to 
be  foimd.  The  streets,  the  temples,  the  gal- 
leries, the  porticos,  aU  giive  lessons  to  the 
citizens.  Every  where  the  people  recog- 
nised the  images  of  its  great  men  ;  and,  be- 
neath the  piu-est  sky,  in  the  most  beautiful 
fields,  amid  groves  and  sacred  forests,  and 
tne  most  brilliant  festivals  of  a  splendid  re- 
ligion— surrounded  Math  a  crowd  of  artists, 
and  orators,  and  poets,  who  all  painted,  or 
modelled,  or  celebrated,  or  sang  their  com- 
patriot heroes, — marching  as  it  were  to  the 
enchanting  soimds  of  poetry  and  music,  that 
were  animated  with  the  same  spirit, — the 
Greeks,  victorious  and  free,  saw,  and  felt, 
and  breathed  nothing  but  the  intoxication  of 
glory  and  immortality."! 

"  Hence  flourish'd  Greece,  and  hence  a  race  of  men 
As  Gods  by  conscious  future  times  adored ; 
In  whom  each  virtue  wore  a  smiling  air. 
Each  science  shed  o'er  life  a  friendly  light, 
Eauh  art  was  nature.";^ 

How  admirably  does  the  eloquent  wTriter, 
from  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  express  the 
peculiar  effect  of  a  popular  constitution,  in 
giving  animation  to  the  efforts  of  the  orator  ; 
— and  if  oratory  were  all  which  rendered  a 
people  happy,  and  not  rather  those  equal 
laws,  and  that  calm  security,  which  render 
oratorj'  almost  useless,  how  enviable  would 
be  that  state  of  manners  which  he  pictiu-es  ! 

"  In  the  ancient  republics,"  he  obser\'es, 
"  eloquence  made  a  part  of  the  constitution. 
It  was  it  which  enacted  and  abolished  laws, 
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which  ordered  war,  which  caused  armies  to 
march,  which  led  on  the  citizens  to  fields  of 
battle,  and  consecrated  their  ashes,  when 
they  perished  in  the  combat.  It  was  it 
which  from  the  tribune  kept  watch  against 
tyrants,  and  brought  from  afar,  to  the  ears 
of  the  citizens,  the  sound  of  the  chains 
which  were  menacing  them.  In  republics, 
eloquence  was  a  sort  of  spectacle.  Whole 
days  were  spent  by  the  people,  in  listening 
to  their  orators, — as  if  the  necessity  of  feel- 
ing some  emotion  were  an  appetite  of  their 
very  nature.  The  republican  orator,  there- 
fore, was  not  a  mere  measurer  of  words,  for 
the  amusement  of  a  circle,  or  a  small  socie- 
ty. He  was  a  man,  to  whom  Nature  had 
given  an  inevitable  empire.  He  was  the  de- 
fender of  a  nation, — its  sovereign, — its  mas- 
ter. It  was  he  who  made  the  enemies  of 
his  comitry  tremble.  Philip,  who  could  not 
subdue  Greece  as  long  as  Demosthenes 
breathed, — Philip,  who  at  Cheronea  had 
conquered  an  army  of  Athenians,  but  who 
had  not  conquered  Athens,  while  Demosthe- 
nes was  one  of  its  citizens — that  this  Demos- 
thenes, so  terrible  to  him,  might  be  given  up, 
offered  a  city  in  exchange.  He  gave  twen- 
ty thousand  of  his  subjects,  to  purchase  such 
an  enemy." 

"  Oratori  clamore  plansuque  opus  est,  et 
velut  quodam  theatro  ;  qualia  quotidie  anti- 
quis  oratoribus  contingebant ;  cum  tot  pari- 
ter  ac  tam  nobiliter  forum  coartarint ;  cum 
clientele  quoque,  et  tribus,  et  municipiorum 
legationes,  ac  partes  Italia,  periclitantibus 
assisterent;  cum,  in  plerisque  judiciis  crede- 
ret  populus  Romanus,  sua  interesse,  quod 
judicaretur." 

In  situations  like  these,  who  can  doubt  of 
the  powerful  influence  which  the  conciiiTence 
of  so  many  vivid  perceptions  and  emotions 
must  have  had  in  directing  the  associations, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  whole  intellec- 
tual and  moral  character,  of  the  yoimg  minds 
that  witnessed  and  partook  of  this  general 
enthusiasm  ? — an  enthusiasm  that  never  can 
be  felt  in  those  happier  constitutions,  in 
which  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  and  the 
tranquillity  and  the  very  existence  of  a  state, 
are  not  left  to  the  caprice  of  momentary  pas- 
sion. "  Nee  tanti  Reipublicoe  Gracchorum 
eloquentia  fuit,  ut  pateretiu:  et  leges." 

Of  the  influence  of  association  on  the  mo- . 
ral  character  of  man,  the  whole  history  of 
our  race,  when  we  compare  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  ages  and  nations  with  each  other, 
is  but  one  continued  though  varied  display. 
We  speak  of  the  prevailing  manners  and 
dispositions,  not  merely  of  savage  and  civi- 
lized life  in  their  extremes,  but  of  progres  • 
sive  stages  of  barbarism  and  civilization, 
with  terms  of  distinction,  almost  as  clear  and 
definite,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  changes 
which  youth  and  age  produce  ni   the  same 
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iiulividual ;  not  that  we  bflieve  iiu-n  in  these 
different  stages  of  society  to  lie  bom  witli 
(iirt'ereiit  natural  ])n)i)ensities,  wliieh  e\"])an(i 
themselves  into  the  diversities  after\\ards 
observed,  but  because  there  apjicars  to  us  to 
be  a  sullicient  source  of  all  these  diversities 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed 
— in  the  elemcntarj'  ideas  and  feelings  which 
opposite  states  of  society  atlord,  for  those 
intimate,  and  perhaps  indissoluble  conijilexi- 
ties  of  thought  and  j)assion,  that  are  begun 
in  infancy,  and  continually  multiplied  in  the 
progress  of  life.  To  bring  tog(>ther,  in  one 
spectacle,  the  inhabitants  of  the  wild,  of  the 
rude  village,  and  of  the  populous  city,  would 
be  to  present  so  many  living  monuments  of 
the  dominion  of  that  principle  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  our  investigation. 

When  we  descend,  from  the  diversities  of 
national  character,  to  the  details  of  private 
life,  we  find  the  elements  of  the  power  which 
produced  those  great  results.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  example,  which  it  is  most  easy 
to  follow,  is  that  of  happiness ;  and  the 
hapjiiness,  which  is  constantly  before  us, 
is  that  to  which  our  early  wishes  may  be 
expected  to  turn.  We  readily  acquire,  there- 
fore, the  desires  and  passions  of  those  w^ho 
surround  us  from  our  birth  ;  because  we 
consider  that  as  happiness,  which  they  con- 
sider as  happiness.  There  may  be  vice  in 
this  indeed,  and  vice,  which,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  readily  have  perceiv- 
ed ;  but  it  is  the  vice  of  those  who  have  re- 
lieved our  earliest  wants,  and  whose  caress- 
es and  soothings,  long  before  we  were  able 
to  make  any  nice  discriminations,  have  j)ro- 
duced  that  feeling  of  love,  which  commends 
to  us  every  thing,  that  forms  a  part  of  the 
unanalysed  remembrance  of  our  parents  and 
friends.  Even  in  more  advanced  life,  it  is 
not  easy  to  love  a  guilty  jjcrson,  and  to  feel 
the  same  abhorrence  of  guilt;  though  vice 
and  virtue  have  been  previously  distinguish- 
rd  in  our  thought  with  accuracy  : — and  there- 
fore, in  periods  of  savage  or  dissolute  man- 
ners, and  at  an  age,  when  the  ideas  of  virtue 
and  vice  are  obscure,  and  no  analysis  luis 
yet  been  made  of  complex  emotions,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  child,  whose  i)arents 
are,  perhaps,  his  only  objects  of  love,  should 
resemble  them  still  more  in  disposition  than 
in  countenance. 

"  Here  vice  beg'im  then  :  At  the  gate  of  life,— 

Ere  the  young  multitude  to  divers  roaiU 

I'art,  like  fond  pilgrims  on  a  journey  unknown. 

Sits  FanL-y,  deep  enchantress;  and  to  each. 

With  kind  maternal  looks,  presents  her  howl, 

A  potent  hcverage.     Heedless  they  comply : 

Till  the  whole  soul,  from  (hat  mysterious' drauglit 

Is  tinRcd,  and  every  transient  thought  imbibes 

Of  gladness  or  disgust,  desire  or  fear. 

One  home-bred  colour."* 

It  would,  indeed,  be  too  much  to  say,  that 
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the  virtues  of  their  olTsi)riiig  arc  compre- 
hended in  the  virtues  of  the  parents,  as  the 
embryo  blossom  in  the  seed  from  which  it 
is  to  spring ;  but,  at  least,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  the  ])arental  virtues  are  not  more 
a  source  of  happiness  to  the  child,  than  they 
are  a  source  of  moral  inspiration  ;  and  that 
the  most  heroic  benevolence  of  him,  to 
whose  glory  every  voice  is  joining  in  ho- 
mage, may  often  be  nothing  more  than  the 
development  of  that  humbler  V'rtue  which 
smiled  upon  his  infancy, — and  which  listens 
to  the  praise  with  a  joy  that  is  altogether 
unconscious  of  the  merit  which  it  might 
claim. 

A\  hen  the  passion  of  ambition  begins  to 
operate,  the  principle  w^hich  we  are  consid- 
ering acquires  more    than    double    energy 
Each  individual  is  then  governed,  not  mere- 
ly by  his  own  associations,  but  by  the  whole 
ass6ciations  of  the   individuals   stirrounding 
him,  that  seem  to  be  transfeiTed,  as  it  were, 
to  his  breast.     He  seeks  distinction,  and  he 
seeks  that  species  of  distinction  which  is  to 
make  him  honourable  in  their  eyes.       He  is 
guided,  therefore,  by  views   of  good,   which 
have  been  the  gradual  growth  of  the  nation, 
of  circumstances  that   might  perhaps  never 
have  affected  him   personally,   and  he  acts, 
accordingly,  not  as  he  would  have  acted,  but 
as  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  time  to   act.      To 
be  informed  of  the  circumstances  which,   a- 
mong  the  leading    orders    of   society,    are 
reckoned  glorious  or  disgraceful,   would  be 
to  know,  with  almost  accurate  Joresight,  the 
national  chararter  of  the   generation  that   is 
merely  rising  into  life  ;    if  it  were  not  for 
those  occasional  sudden  revolutions  of  man- 
ners, produced  by  the  shock  of  great  politi 
cal  events,  or  the  energies  of  some  extraor- 
dinary mind  ;  though,  even  then,   the  asso- 
ciating ])rinci])le,  in   changing  its  direction, 
is  far  from   losing  any   part  of  its   efficacy. 
More  than  half  of  the  excessive  austerity  of 
manners,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  was  jjro- 
(liiccd  by  the  same  passion,  which,  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles,  jjroduced  ])crhaps  an 
equal  jiroportion  of  the  dissipation  and  ge- 
neral i)ro(ligacy  of  that  licentious  and  dis- 
graceful reign.      A  very  few  words  of  ridi- 
cule, if  they  have   become  fashionable,   may 
render  virtue  more  than  a  man   of  ordinary 
timidity  can  venture  to  j)rofess  or  i)ractise  ; 
and  the  evil  which  hj-pocrisy  has  done  in  the 
world,  has  not  arisen  so  much  from  the  dis- 
trust which  it  has  produced  of  the  appear- 
ances of  morality,   as  from   the  oi)i)ortunity 
which  it  has  afforded  to  tlu;  profligate  of  fix- 
ing that  name  on  the  real  sanctity  of  virtue; 
and  religion,  and  of  thus  terrifying  the  in- 
considerate into  a  display  of  vices   which 
otherwise  they  would  have  hated,  and  blush- 
to  embrace. 

What  iiTcsistible  effect  in  the  rejection  of 
opinions,  has  been  produced  by  the  terms  of 
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fontcmpt  that  have  been  affixed  to  them, 
sonietiines  from  accidental  circumstances, 
and  still  more  frequently  from  intentional 
malice,  and  which  have  continued  ever  after 
to  associate  with  the  opinions  an  iijnominy 
which  did  not  belong  to  them  !  The  most 
powerful  of  all  persecution  has  often  been 
not  the  axe  and  the  faggot,  but  the  mere  in- 
vention of  a  name.  To  this  sort  of  perse- 
cution all  om-  passions  lend  themselves  rea- 
dily, because,  though  we  may  be  quite  im- 
able  to  miderstand  the  distinctions  which 
have  given  rise  to  opjiosite  names, — and 
though  often  there  may  be  no  real  distinc- 
tion beyond  the  name  itself, — we  are  all  ca- 
pable of  understanding  that  a  name  which 
does  not  include  oiu-  own  sect  or  party,  im- 
plies an  opposition  to  us  of  some  kind  or 
other;  and  we  have  all  vanity  enough  to  feel 
such  a  difference  of  sentiment, — though  it 
may  be  on  subjects  which  neither  we  nor 
our  opponents  comprehend, — to  be  an  im- 
plied accusation  of  en'or,  and  therefore  an 
insult  to  the  dignity  of  our  owti  opinion.  In 
the  history  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs, 
what  crowds  of  heretics  and  political  parti- 
sans do  we  find  w-hom  the  change  of  a  few 
letters  of  the  alphabet  would  have  converted 
into  friends,  or  have  reversed  their  animosi- 
ties ;  and  many  Homoousians,  and  Homoi- 
ousians,  and  Tories  and  Whigs,  have  reci- 
procally hated  each  other,  who,  but  for  the 
invention  of  the  names,  would  never  have 
kno\vn  that  they  differed ! 

It  would  be  but  a  small  evil  if  the  vices 
of  the  great  were  confined  to  that  splendid 
circle  which  they  fill.  But  how  difficult  is 
it  for  those  who  are  dazzled  with  that  splen- 
dour, and  who  associate  it  with  every  thing 
which  it  sinrounds,  to  think  that  the  vices 
of  the  great  are  vices  : — 

••  The  broad  corruptive  plague 
Breathes  from  the  city  to  the  farthest  hut. 
That  sits  serene  within  the  forest  shade." 

"  The  obscure  citizen,"  says  Massillon, 
"  in  imitating  the  licentiousness  of  the  great, 
thinks  that  he  stamps  on  his  passions  the 
seal  of  dignity  and  nobility  ;  and  thus  vanity 
alone  is  sufficient  to  perpetuate  disorder, 
which,  of  itself,  would  soon  have  passed 
away  in  weariness  and  disgust.  Those  who 
live  far  from  you,"  says  that  eloquent  pre- 
late, addressing  the  great, — "  those  who  live 
in  the  remotest  provinces,  preserve  at  least 
some  remains  of  their  ancient  simplicity. 
They  live  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  greater 
number  of  those  abuses  which  your  exam- 
ple has  converted  into  laws.  But  the  nearer 
the  country  approaches  you,  the  more  does 
morality  suffer  ;  innocence  grows  less  piu-e, 
excesses  more  common  ;  and  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  your  manners  and  usages  is  thus 
the  chief  crime  of  which  the  people  can  be 
guilty." 

The  Stoics,  who  were  sufficiently  aware 


of  the  influence  of  this  principle  on  oin  mo- 
ral character,  seem,  if  I  rightly  inukTstantJ 
many  parts  of  their  works,  particularly  thosa 
of  Marcus  Aurelins,  to  have  su))posed  that 
we  have  the  power  of  managing  the  combin- 
ations of  our  ideas  with  each  other,  in  some 
measure  at  our  will,  and  of  thus  indirectly 
guiding  our  subsequent  moral  preferences. 
It  is  tliis,  I  conceive,  which  forms  that  XV'''^'' 
ola  5s/  (^a\T0LiiiU)i,  on  Avhich  they  found  so 
much  for  the  regulation  of  our  lives.  But, 
in  whatever  mode  the  regulation  of  these 
^oi.vra<Tia.i  may  take  place,  it  is  evident  that 
the  sway  which  they  exercise  is  one  of  no  li- 
mited extent : — 

"  For  Action  treads  the  path 
In  wliich  Opinion  says,  he  followsgood, 
Or  flies  from  evil;  and  Opinion  gives 
Rc]iort  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  scene 
Was  drawn  by  Fancy,  lovely  or  deform'd. 
Is  there  a  man,  who,  at  the  sound  of  death. 
Sees  ghastly  shapes  of  terrors,  conjured  up 
And  black  before  him  ; — nought  but  death-bed  groans 
And  fearful  prayers,  and  plunging  from  the  bnnl-L 
Of  light  and  being  down  the  gloomy  air 
And  unknown  depth  ? — Alas  !  in  such  a  mind. 
If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend 
The  image  of  his  country ; — nor  tlie  pomp 
Of  sacred  senates,  nor  the  guardian  vt)ice 
Of  Justice  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakes 
The  conscious  bosom,  with  a  patriot's  flame, — 
What  hand  can  snatch  the  dreamer  from  the  toils* 
Which  Fancy  and  Opinion  thus  conspire 
To  twine  around  his  heart  ? — Or  who  shall  luisli 
Their  clamour,  when  they  tell  him,  that  to  die, 
'lo  risk  those  horrors  is  a  direr  curse, 
Than  basest  life  can  bring? — Though  Love,  with 

prayers 
Most  tender,  with  Affliction's  sacred  tears. 
Beseech  his  aid, — though  Gratitude  and  Kaith 
C  ondemn  each  step  which  loiters; — yet  let  none 
Make  answer  for  him,  that,  if  any  frown 
Of  danger  thwart  his  path,  he  will  not  stay 
Content, — and  be  a  wretch  to  be  secure."! 

In  the  remarks  which  have  now  been 
made  on  the  influence  of  peculiar  directions 
of  the  suggesting  principle  on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character,  we  have  seen  it,  in 
many  instances,  producing  an  effect  decid- 
edly injinious.  But  that  power  which  in 
some  cases  combines  false  and  discordant 
ideas,  so  as  to  pervert  the  judgment  and  cor- 
nipt  the  heart,  is  not  less  ready  to  form  as- 
sociations of  a  nobler  kind  ;  and  it  is  conso- 
latorj'  to  think,  that,  as  error  is  transient, 
and  truth  everlasting,  a  provision  is  made, 
in  this  principle  of  om-  nature,  for  that  pro- 
gress in  wisdom  and  virtue  which  is  the 
splendid  destiny  of  our  race.  There  is  an 
education  of  man  continually  going  fonvard 
in  the  whole  system  of  things  around  him  ; 
and  what  is  commonly  termed  education,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  art  of  skilfully  guid- 
ing this  natural  progress,  so  as  to  form  the 
intellectual  and  moral  combinations  in  which 
wisdom  and  virtue  consist.     The  influence 


*  Then  what  hand 
Can  snatch  this  dreamer  from  the  fatal  toils. — Orig. 
t  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  B.  III.  v.  25 — Ti — v.  .31 

— 41 ;  and  second  foim  of  the  Poem,  B.  II.  v.  432— 

444. 
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of  this,  indeed,  may  seem  to  perish  with  the 
indiviihia!  ;  but  wlicii  the  woild  is  deprived 
of  those  who  liave  shed  on  it  a  glory  as  they 
have  journeyed  along  it  in  their  path  to  hea- 
ven, it  does  not  lose  all  with  which  they 
have  adorned  and  blessed  it.  Their  wis- 
dom, as  it  spreads  from  age  to  age,  may  be 
continually  awakening  some  genius  that 
would  have  slumbered  but  for  them,  and 
thus  indirectly  opening  discoveries  that,  but 
for  them,  never  would  have  been  revealed  to 
man ;  their  virtue,  by  the  moral  influence 
which  it  has  gradually  propagated  from  breast 
to  breast,  may  still  continue  to  relieve  mi- 
sery, and  confer  happiness,  when  generations 
after  generations  shall,  like  themselves,  have 
passed  away. 


LECTURE  XLV 

ON   THE    PHKN'OMENA    OK   UEV.ATIVF.    SL'GGES' 

TION. ARRANGEMENT     Ol'    THEM    UNDER 

THE  TWO  ORDERS  OF  COEXISTENCE  AND 
SUCCESSION SPECIESOF  FEELINGS  BELONG- 
ING TO  THE  FIRST  ORDER. 

In  treating  of  our  intellectual  states  of 
mind  in  general,  as  one  great  division  of  the 
class  of  its  internal  aHections,  which  arise, 
without  the  necessary  presence  of  any  ex- 
tenial  cause,  from  certain  prevHous  states  or 
affections  of  the  mind  itself,  I  subdivided 
this  very  important  tribe  of  our  feelings  into 
two  orders,  those  of  simple  suggestion,  and 
of  relative  suggestion  ;  the  one  comi)rehend- 
ing  all  oiu-  conceptions  and  other  feelings  of 
the  past,  the  other  all  our  feelings  of  rela- 
tion. I  have  already  discussed,  as  fully  as 
our  narrow  limits  will  admit,  the  former  of 
these  orders — pointing  out  to  you,  at  the 
same  time,  the  inaccuracy  or  imperfection  of 
the  analyses  which  have  led  i)hilosophcrs  to 
rank,  under  distinct  intellectual  powers,  phe- 
nomena til, it  api)ear,  on  minuter  analysis, 
not  to  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  common 
phenomena  of  simple  suggestion.  After 
this  full  discussion  of  one  order  of  our  intel- 
lectual states  of  mind,  I  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  order  which  re- 
mains. 

Of  the  feelings  which  arise  without  any 
direct  external  cause,  and  which  I  have, 
therefore,  denominated  internal  spates  or  af- 
fections of  the  mind — there  are  many  then, 
as  we  have  seen,  which  arise  simjily  in  suc- 
cession, in  the  floating  imagery  of  our  thought, 
without  involving  any  notion  of  the  relation 
of  the  preceding  objects,  or  feelings,  to  each 
other.  These,  already  considered  by  us,  are 
what  I  have  termed  the  phenomena  of  sim- 
ple suggestion.  But  there  is  an  extensive 
order  of  our  feelings  which  involve  this  no- 
tion  of  relation,  and  which  consist  indeed 


in  the  mere  perception  of  a  relation  of  some 
sort.  To  these  feelings  of  mere  relation,  as 
arising  directly  from  the  ])revious  states  of 
mind  which  suggest  them,  I  have  given  the 
name  of  relative  suggestions — meaning  by  this 
term  verj'  nearly  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
comparison,  when  the  will  or  intention  which 
comparison  seems  necessarily  to  imply,  but 
which  is  far  from  necessary  to  the  suggestions 
of  relation,  is  excluded  ;  or  what  is  meant  at 
lea,st  in  the  more  important  relations  by  the 
tormjiicliiment — if  not  used,  as  the  term  judg- 
ment often  is,  in  vague  pojiular  language,  to 
denote  the  understanding,  or  mental  func- 
tions in  general ;  and  if  not  confined,  as  it 
usually  is  in  books  of  logic,  to  the  feeling  of 
relation  in  a  simple  proj)Osition, — but  extend- 
ed to  all  the  feelings  of  relation,  in  the  series 
of  projiositions  which  constitute  reasoning, 
since  these  are,  in  truth,  only  a  series  of  feel- 
ings of  the  same  class  as  that  which  is  involv- 
ed in  every  simple  proposition.  Whether 
the  relation  be  of  two,  or  of  many  external 
objects,  or  of  two  or  many  affections  of  the 
mind,  the  feeling  of  this  relation,  arising  in 
consequence  of  certain  preceding  states  of 
mind,  is  what  I  term  a  relative  suggestion  ; 
that  phrase  being  the  simplest  which  it  is 
possible  to  employ,  for  expressing,  without 
any  theory,  the  mere  fact  of  the  rise  of  cer- 
tain feelings  of  relation,  after  certain  other 
feelings  which  precede  them  ;  and  therefore, 
as  involving  no  particular  theory,  and  simp.y 
expressive  of  an  undoubted  fact,  being,  I  con- 
ceive, the  fittest  plinise  ;  because  the  Icivst 
liable  to  those  erroneous  conceptions,  from 
which  it  is  so  diflicult  to  escape,  even  in  the 
technical  phraseology  of  science. 

That  the  feelings  of  relation  are  states  of 
the  mind  essentially  different  from  our  simple 
])ercei)tions,  or  conceptions  of  the  objects 
that  seem  to  us  related,  or  from  the  comliin- 
ations  which  we  form  of  these,  in  the  com- 
plex gToui)ings  of  our  fancy  ;  in  short,  that 
they  are  not  what  Condillac  terms  transform- 
ed sensations,  I  ])rove(l,  in  a  former  Lecture, 
when  I  combated  the  excessive  simplifica- 
tion of  that  ingenious,  but  not  very  accurate 
philoso])her.  There  is  an  original  tendency 
or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by  which,  on 
perceiving  together  different  objects,  we  are 
instantly,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
Dther  mental  jirocess,  sensible  of  their  rela- 
lion  in  certain  respects,  as  truly  as  there  is 
an  original  tendency  or  susceptibility  of  the 
mind,  by  which,  when  external  objects  are 
l)resent,  and  have  produced  a  ceitain  affec- 
tion of  our  sensorial  organ,  we  are  instantly 
affected  with  the  primary  elementary  feelings 
of  perception  ;  and,  I  may  add,  that,  as  our 
sensations  or  perceptions  are  of  various  spe- 
cies, so  are  there  various  species  of  rela- 
tions ; — the  number  of  relations,  indeed,  ev- 
en of  extrnial  tilings,  being  almost  infinite, 
while  the  number  of  ])erceptions  is,    neiw- 
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sarily,  limited  Ly  that  of  the  objects  wliith 
have  the  jiower  of  producing  some  atrcction 
of  our  organs  of  sensation. 

The  more  numerous  these  relations  m;!y 
be,  however,  the  more  necessarj"  does  some 
arrangement  of  them  become.  Let  us  now 
proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  some 
order,  according  to  which  their  varieties  may 
be  arranged. 

In  my  Lectiu-es  on  the  objects  of  physical 
inquiry,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Course,  I  il- 
lustrated ver)-  fully  the  division  which  I  made 
of  these  objects,  as  relating  to  space  or  time; 
or,  in  other  words,  as  coexisting  or  succes- 
sive ;  our  iiiquir)',  in  the  one  case,  having 
regard  to  the  elementary  composition  of  ex- 
ternal things ;  in  the  other  case,  to  their  se- 
quences, as  causes  and  efl'ects  ;  and  in  mind, 
in  like  manner,  having  regard,  in  the  one 
case,  to  the  analysis  of  our  conij>lex  feel- 
ings ;  in  the  other,  to  the  mere  order  of 
succession  of  oiu  feelings  of  everj'  kind,  con- 
sidered as  mental  phenomena.  The  same 
great  line  of  distinction  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  most  precise  which  can  be  employed  in 
classing  our  relations.  They  are  the  rela^ 
tions  either  of  external  objects,  or  of  the  feel- 
ings of  our  mind,  considered  without  refer- 
ence to  time,  as  coexisting ;  or  considered, 
with  reference  to  time,  as  successive.  To 
take  an  example  of  each  kind  :  I  feel  that 
the  one  half  of  four  is  to  twelve,  as  twelve 
to  seventy-tA^o  ;  and  I  feel  this,  merely  by 
considering  the  numbers  together,  without 
any  regard  to  time.  No  notion  of  change 
or  succession  is  involved  in  it.  The  rela- 
tion was  and  is,  and  will  for  ever  be  the 
same,  as  often  as  the  numbers  may  be  dis- 
tinctly conceived  and  compared.  I  think  of 
summer — I  consider  the  warmth  of  its  sky, 
and  the  profusion  of  flowers  that  seem 
crowding  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  if 
hastening  to  meet  and  enjoy  the  temporary 
sunshine.  I  think  of  the  cold  of  winter,  and 
of  our  flowerless  fields  and  frozen  rivulets  ; 
and  the  warmth  and  the  cold  of  the  diflferent 
seasons,  I  regard  as  the  causes  of  the  differ- 
ent appearances.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  for- 
mer, I  feel  a  relation ;  but  it  is  a  relation  of  ante- 
cedence and  consequence,  to  which  the  notion 
of  time  orchange,  or  succession,  is  so  essential, 
that  without  it  the  relation  could  not  be  felt. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  indeed,  that  the  classes 
of  relations  should  be  found  to  correspond 
with  the  objects  of  physical  inquiry  ;  since 
the  results  of  all  physical  inquiry  must  con- 
sist in  the  knowledge  of  these  relations.  To 
see  many  objects, — or  I  may  say  even — to 
see  all  the  objects  in  natm-e,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  every  object — and  to  remember 
these  distinctly  as  individuals,  without  re- 
gard to  their  mutual  relations,  either  m  space 
or  time — would  not  be  to  have  science.  To 
have  what  can  be  called  science  is  to  know 


these  objects,  as  coexisting  in  space,  or  as 
successive  in  time, — as  involving  certain  pro- 
portions, or  proximities,  or  resemblances,  or 
certain  aptitudes  to  precede  or  follow. 
Without  that  susceptibility'  of  the  mind,  by 
which  it  has  the  feeling  of  relation,  our  con- 
sciousness would  be  as  truly  limited  to  a  sin- 
gle point,  as  our  body  would  become, 
were  it  possible  to  fetter  it  to  a  single 
atom.  The  feeling  of  the  present  mo- 
ment would  be  every  thing  ;  aiul  all  beside, 
from  the  infinitely  great  to  the  infinitely  lit- 
tle, would  be  as  nothing.  ^Ve  could  not 
know  the  existence  of  oiu  Creator  ;  for  it  is 
by  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes,  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  ante- 
cedence and  consequence,  that  we  discover 
his  existence,  as  the  great  cause  or  ante- 
cedent of  all  the  wonders  of  the  universe. 
We  could  not  know  the  existence  of  the 
universe  itself ;  for  it  is,  as  I  have  shown, 
by  the  consideration  of  certain  successions  of 
our  feelings  only,  that  we  believe  things  to 
he  external,  and  independent  of  our  mind. 
We  could  not,  even  in  memory,  know  the 
existence  of  our  o\mi  mind,  as  the  subject  of 
oiu-  various  feelings ;  for  this  very  knowledge 
implies  the  relation  of  these  transient  feel- 
ings to  one  permanent  subject.  W'e  might 
still  have  had  a  variety  of  momentary  feel- 
ings, indeed,  but  this  would  have  been  all ; 
— <uid,  though  we  should  have  differed  from 
them  in  our  capacitj'  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
we  should  scarcely  have  been  raised,  in  in- 
tellectual and  moral  dignity,  above  the  or- 
ganized beings  around  us,  of  a  different  class, 
that  rise  from  the  earth  in  spring,  to  flourish 
in  summer,  and  wither  at  the  close  of  au- 
tumn— and  whose  Hfe  is  a  brief  chronicle  of 
the  still  briefer  seasons  in  which  they  rise, 
and  flourish,  and  fade. 

The  relations  of  phenomena  may,  as  I 
have  already  said,  be  reduced  to  two  orders  ; 
— those  of  coexistence  and  succession ;  — 
the  former  of  which  orders  is  to  be  consi- 
dered by  us  in  the  first  place. 

The  relations  of  this  order  are  either  of 
objects  believed  by  us  to  coexist  without,  or 
of  feelings  that  are  considered  by  us  as  if  co- 
existing in  one  simple  state  of  mind. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  latter  species  of  vir- 
tual, but  not  absolute  coexistence,  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  too  often  to  require  again  to 
caution  you  against  a  mistake,  into  which,  I 
must  confess,  that  the  terms,  which  the  po- 
verty of  our  language  obliges  us  to  use, 
might,  of  themselves,  very  naturally  lead 
you  ; — the  mistake  of  supposing,  that  the 
most  complex  states  of  mind  are  not  truly, 
in  their  very  essence,  as  much  one  and  indi- 
visible, as  those  which  we  term  simple — the 
complexity  and  seeming  coexistence  which 
they  involve  being  relative  to  our  feehng  on- 
1  ly,  not  to  their  own  absolute  nature.    I  trusi 
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I  need  not  rei)eat  to  yon,  that,  in  itself, 
ever)'  notion,  liowever  seemingly  complex, 
is,  and  most  be,  trnly  simple — being  one 
state,  or  alleetion,  of  one  simple  substance, 
mind.  Our  conception  of  a  whole  army, 
for  example,  is  as  truly  this  one  mind  exist- 
ing in  this  one  state,  as  our  conception  of 
any  of  the  individuals  that  com])ose  an  ar- 
my :  Our  notion  of  the  abstract  numbers, 
eight,  four,  two,  as  truly  one  feeling  of  the 
mind,  as  our  notion  of  simple  luiity.  But, 
by  the  very  nature  or  original  tendency  of 
the  mind,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  re- 
gard the  notion  of  eight  as  involving,  or  hav- 
ing the  relation  of  equality  to  two  of  four, 
foiu-  of  two,  eight  of  one  ;  and  it  is  in  con- 
sequence merely  of  this  feeling  of  the  virtual 
equivalence  of  one  state  of  mind,  which  we 
therefore  term  complex,  to  many  other  states 
of  mind,  which  we  term  simple,  th:it  we  are 
able  to  perceive  various  relations  of  equality, 
or  proportion,  in  the  comjilex  feeling  which 
seems  to  us  to  embrace  them  all  in  one  joint 
concejjtion — not  in  consequence  of  any  real 
coexistence  of  separate  jiarts,  in  a  feeling 
that  is  necessarily  and  essentially  indivisible. 
It  is,  as  I  before  stated  to  you,  on  this  ^^r- 
tual  complexity  alone  that  the  mathematical 
sciences  fire  founded  ;  since  these  are  only 
forms  of  expressing  the  relations  of  propor- 
tion, which  we  feel  of  one  seeming  part  of  a 
complex  conception,  to  other  seeming  parts 
of  that  complex  conception,  which  appear 
to  us  as  if  mentally  separable  from  th^  rest. 

I  jiroceed,  then,  now,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  first  of  our  classes  of  relations, — those 
of  which  the  subjects  are  regarderl,  without 
reference  to  time.  To  this  order  of  real  co- 
existence, as  in  matter,  or  of  seeming  co- 
existence, as  in  the  complex  phenomena  of 
the  mind,  belong  the  relations  of  position, 
resemblance  or  difference,  proportion,  de- 
gree, comprehension.  I  am  aware,  that 
some  of  these  might,  by  a  little  refinement 
of  analysis,  be  made  to  (;oincidc, — that,  for 
example,  both  pro[)ortion  and  degree  niight, 
by  a  little  ell'ort,  be  forced  to  find  a  place  in 
that  division  which  I  have  termed  compre- 
hension, or  the  relation  of  a  whole  to  the  se- 
parate parts  included  in  it  ;  but  I  am  aware, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  could  not  be 
done  without  an  effort, — and  an  effort  too, 
in  some  cases,  of  very  subtile  reasoning;  and 
I  prefer,  therefore,  the  division  which  I  ha\e 
now  made,  as  sufficiently  distinct  for  every 
purpose  of  arrangement. 

I  look  at  a  number  of  men,  as  they  stand 
together.  If  I  merely  jicrceived  each  indi- 
vidually, or  the  whole  as  one  complex  group, 
I  should  not  have  the  feeling  of  relation ; 
but  I  remark  one,  and  I  observe  who  is  next 
to  him,  who  second,  who  third  ;  who  stjuids 
on  the  summit  of  a  little  eminence  above  all 
the  rest ;  who  on  the  declivity ;  who  on  the 
plain  beneath;  that  is  to  say,  my  mind  ex- 


ists in  the  states  which  constitute  the  vari- 
ous feelings  of  the  relation  of  position. 

I  see  two  flowers,  of  the  same  tints  and 
form,  in  my  ])ath.  I  lift  my  eye  to  two 
dill's  of  corresponding  outline,  that  hang 
above  my  head.  I  look  at  a  pictiu-e,  and  I 
think  of  the  well-known  face  which  it  repre- 
sents ; — or,  I  listen  to  a  ballad,  and  seem  al- 
most to  heiir  again  some  kindred  melody 
which  it  wakes  in  my  remembrance.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  if  the  relative  sugges- 
tion take  place,  my  mind,  after  existing  in 
the  states  which  constitute  the  perception, 
or  the  remembrance  of  the  two  similar  ob- 
jects, exists  immediately  in  that  state  which 
constitutes  the  feeling  of  resemblance,  as  it 
exists  in  the  state  which  constitutes  the 
feeling  of  difference,  when  I  think  of  cer- 
tain circumstances  in  which  objects,  though 
similar,  perhaps,  in  other  respects,  have 
i(o  corresjiondence  or  similai'ity  whatever. 

I  thiidc  of  the  vertical  angles  formed  by 
two  straight  lines,  which  cut  one  another;  of 
the  pairs  of  mnnbers,  four  and  sixteen,  five 
and  twenty, — of  the  dimensions  of  the  co- 
lumns, and  thi'ir  bases  and  entiiblatures,  in 
the  different  orders  ;  and  my  mind  exists  im- 
mediately in  that  state  which  constitutes  the 
feeling  of  proi)ortion. 

I  hear  one  voice,  and  then  a  voice  which 
is  louder.  I  take  up  some  flowers,  and  smell 
first  one,  and  then  another,  more  or  less  fra- 
grant. I  remember  many  days  of  happiness, 
spent  with  friends  who  are  far  distant, — and 
I  look  t'onvard  to  the  day  of  still  greater  hap- 
piness, when  we  iire  to  meet  again.  In  these 
instances  of  spoiitfuieous  comparison,  my 
mind  exists  in  that  state  which  constitutes 
the  feeling  of  degree. 

I  consider  a  house,  and  its  different  apart- 
ments,— a  tree,  and  its  branches,  and  stems, 
and  foliage, — a  horse,  and  its  limbs,  and 
trunk,  and  head.  My  mind,  which  had  ex- 
isted in  the  states  that  constituted  the  sini- 
])le  perception  of  these  objects,  begins  im- 
mediately to  exist  in  that  different  state, 
which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  the  relation 
of  parts  to  one  com])rehensive  whole. 

In  these  varieties  of  relative  suggestion, 
some  one  of  which,  as  you  will  find,  is  all 
that  constitutes  each  individual  judgment, 
even  in  the  longest  series  of  our  ratiocination, 
— nothing  more  is  necessaiy  to  the  sugges 
tion,  or  rise  of  the  feeling  of  relation,  than 
the  sim])le  previous  perceptions,  or  concej)- 
tions,  between  the  objects  of  which  the  re- 
lation is  felt  to  subsist.  When  I  look  at 
two  flowers,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
have  formed  any  intentional  comparison. 
But  the  similitude  strikes  me,  before  any  de- 
sire of  discovering  resemblance  can  have 
arisen.  I  may,  indeed,  resolve  to  trace,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  the  resemblances  of  parti- 
cular objects,  and  may  study  them  accord- 
ingly; but  this  very  desire  presupposes,  in 
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the  mind,  a  capacity  of  relative  suggestion, 
of  which  it  avails  itself,  in  the  same  niimner 
as  the  intention  of  climbing  a  hill,  or  tra- 
versing a  meadow,  implies  the  power  of  mus- 
cular motion  as  a  part  of  oiu-  physical  con- 
stitution. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  feeling  of  relation, 
in  considering  objects  together,  is  as  easy  to 
be  conceived,  in  the  mind,  as  its  ])rimary 
susceptibility  of  sensation,  when  these  ob- 
jects were  originally  perceived,  whether  se- 
parately or  together;  and,  if  nt)thing  had 
before  been  written  on  the  subject,  I  might 
very  safely  leave  you  to  trace,  for  yourselves, 
the  modifications  of  relative  suggestion,  in 
all  the  simple  or  consecutive  judgments 
which  wc  form  ; — but  so  much  mystery  has 
been  supposed  to  hang  about  it ;  and  the 
art  of  logic,  which  should  consist  only  in  the 
development  of  this  simple  tendency  of  sug- 
gestion, has  rendered  so  obscure,  what  would 
have  been  very  clear  but  for  the  laboiu-  which 
has  been  employed  in  striving  to  make  it 
clear,  thaf.  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  a  lit- 
tle longer  on  these  separate  tribes  of  rela- 
tions, at  least  on  the  most  important  tribes 
of  them,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing what  they  are,  as  to  show  what  they  are  not. 

The  first  species  of  relation,  to  which  I 
am  to  direct  your  particular  attention,  is  that 
of  resemblance. 

When,  in  considering  the  relation  of  re- 
semblance, we  think  only  of  such  obvious 
suggestions  as  those  by  which  we  feel  the 
similarity  of  one  mountain  or  lake  to  ano- 
ther mountain  or  lake,  or  of  a  picture  to  the 
living  features  that  seem  in  it  almost  to  have 
a  second  life,  we  regard  it  merely  as  a  som-ce 
of  additional  pleasure  to  the  mind,  which, 
in  moments  that  might  othenvise  be  listless 
and  unoccupied,  is  delighted  and  busied  with 
a  new  order  of  feelings.  Even  this  advan- 
tage of  the  relation,  slight  as  it  is,  when 
compared  with  other  more  important  advan- 
tages of  it,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  little 
value.  I  need  not  say,  of  how  much  plea- 
sure the  imitative  arts,  that  are  founded  on 
this  relation,  are  the  source.  In  the  most 
closely  imitative  of  them  all,  that  which  gives 
to  us  the  veiy  forms  of  those  whose  works 
of  genius  or  of  virtue  have  commiinded  or 
won  our  admiration,  and  transmits  them 
from  age  to  age,  as  if  not  life  merely,  but 
immorttility,  flowed  in  the  coloiu"s  of  the 
aitist's  pencil ;  or,  to  speak  of  its  still  hap- 
pier use,  which  preserves  to  us  the  linea- 
ments of  those  whom  we  love,  when  sejia- 
rated  from  us  either  by  distance  or  by  the 
tomb, — how  many  of  the  feelings  which  we 
should  regret  most  to  lose,  would  be  lost ' 
but  for  this  delightful  art, — feehngs  that  en- 
noble us,  by  giving  us  the  wish  to  imitate  : 
what  was  noble  in  the  moral  hero  or  sage,  on 
whom  we  gaze,  or  that  comfort  us,  by  the  , 


imaginar}'  presence  of  those  whose  affection 
is  the  only  thing  that  is  dearer  to  us  than 
even  oiu-  admiration  of  heroism  and  wisdom. 
The  value  of  painting  will,  indeed,  best  be 
felt  by  those  who  have  lost,  by  death,  a  pa- 
rent or  much-loved  friend,  and  who  feel  that 
they  would  not  have  lost  everj'  thing  if  some 
pictured  memoriaJ  had  still  remained. 

Then,  for  a  beam  of  joy,  to  light 

In  memory's  sad  and  wakeful  eye; 
Or  b:inish,  from  the  noon  of  night. 

Her  dreams  of  deeper  agony. 

Shall  song  its  witching  cadence  roll  ? 

N'ea,  even  the  tenderest  air  repeat. 
That  l)re;!th'd,  when  soul  was  knit  to  fouI, 

And  heart  to  heart  responsive  beat. 

What  visions  wake — to  charm — to  melt  ? 

The  lost,  the  lov'd,  the  dead  are  near. 
O  hush  that  strain,  too  deeply  felt ! 

And  cease  that  solace,  too  severe  ! 

But  thou,  serenely  silent  art ! 

By  Heaven  and  Love  was  taught  to  lenil 
A  milder  solace  to  the  heart — 

The  sacred  image  of  a  friend. 

No  spectre  forms  of  pleasure  fled 
Thy  softening,  sweetening  tints  restore  ; 

For  thou  canst  give  us  back  the  dead. 
Even  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore. 

Campbell. 

In  the  M'ide  variety  of  natiu'e,  how  readily 
do  we  catch  the  resemblance  of  object  to  ob- 
ject, and  scene  to  scene.  With  what  plea- 
sure do  those,  who  have  been  long  separated 
from  the  land  of  their  youth,  trace  the  slight- 
est similarity  to  that  familiar  landscape  which 
they  never  can  forget  !  In  reading  the  nar- 
ratives of  voyages  of  discovery,  there  is  some- 
thing which  appears  to  me  almost  pathetic, 
in  the  very  names  given  by  the  discoverers, 
to  the  islands,  or  parts  of  islands  or  conti- 
nents, which  they  have  been  the  first  to  ex- 
plore. We  feel  how  strong  is  that  omni- 
present affection,  which,  in  spaces  that  have 
never  been  traversed  before,  at  the  widest 
distance  which  the  limits  of  the  globe  admit, 
still  binds,  to  the  land  which  gave  them  birth, 
even  those  to  whom  their  countrj'  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  be  their  home,  so  much  as  the 
ocean  which  divides  them  from  it.  It  is 
some  rock,  or  river,  or  bay,  or  promontory 
of  his  native  shore,  that,  before  he  has  given 
a  name  to  the  rock,  or  river,  or  bay,  or  ])ro- 
montor)'  which  he  sees,  has  become  present 
to  the  sailor's  eye,  and  made  the  most  drea- 
17  waste  of  savage  sterility  seem,  for  the  mo- 
ment, a  part  of  his  o\^^l  populous  soil  of  cid- 
tivation  and  busy  happiness. 

Of  the  influence  of  this  suggestion  on  oiu* 
complex  emotion  of  beauty,  I  f.hall  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  aftenvards.  At 
present  it  is  only  as  a  mere  physical  fact,  il- 
lustrative of  the  peculiar  mental  susceptibili- 
ty which  we  are  considering,  that  I  remind 
you  of  the  pleasm-e  which  we  feel  in  every 
similarity  perceived  by  us,  in  new  scenes 
and  forms,  to  those  with  which  we  have, 
been  intimately  and  happily  familiar. 
T  2 
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These  immediate  efTects  of  the  feelini?  of 
obvious  ri'si'inblaiice,  however,  delightful  as 
they  muy  be,  are,  in  tiieir  permaiieut  elfeets, 
unimportant,  when  eompured  with  the  re- 
sults of  resemblances  of  a  more  abstract 
kind, — the  resemblances  to  which  we  owe 
all  classification,  and,  consequently,  every 
thing  which  is  valuable  in  language. 

That  classification  is  founded  on  the  rela- 
tion of  similarity  of  some  sort,  in  the  objects 
rlassed  together,  and  could  not  have  been 
formed  if  the  mind,  in  addition  to  its  ])riina- 
ry  powers  of  external  sense,  had  not  possess- 
ed that  secondary  power,  by  which  it  invests 
with  certain  relations  the  objects  which  it 
perceives,  is  most  evident.  All  which  is 
strictly  sensitive  in  the  mind  miglit  have 
been  the  same  as  now ;  and  the  perception 
of  a  sheep  might  have  succeeded  one  thou- 
sand times  the  perception  of  a  horse,  with- 
out suggesting  the  notion  which  leads  us  to 
form  the  geiu'rai  term  quadruped  or  animal, 
inclusive  of  l)oth  ;  for  the  relation  is  truly 
no  part  of  the  object  perceived  by  us,  and 
classed  as  relative  and  correlative,  each  of 
which  would  be  precisely  the  same  in  eveiy 
quality  which  it  possesses,  and  in  even,'  feel- 
ing which  it  directly  excites,  though  the 
others,  with  which  it  may  be  classed,  had 
no  existence.  It  is  from  the  laws  of  the 
mind  which  considers  them  that  the  relation 
IS  derived,  not  from  the  laws  or  direct  qua- 
lities of  the  objects  considered.  But  for 
our  susceptibilities  of  those  affections,  or 
states  of  the  mind,  which  constitute  the  feel - 
mg  of  similarity,  all  objects  would  have  been 
to  lis,  in  the  scholastic  sense  of  the  i)hrase, 
things  singidar,  and  all  language,  consequent- 
ly, nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  in- 
dividual exisroiice.  Such  a  language,  it  is 
very  evident,  would  be  of  little  service,  in 
any  respect,  and  of  no  aid  to  the  memory, 
which  it  would  oppress  rather  than  relieve. 
It  is  the  use  of  general  terms, — that  is  to 
say,  of  terms  founded  on  the  feeling  of  re- 
semblance, which  alone  gives  to  language  its 
power, — enabling  us  to  condense,  in  a  single 
word,  the  innumerable  objects  which,  if  we 
attempted  to  grjisp  them  all  individually  in 
our  conception,  we  should  be  ;ls  little  ,ible  to 
C'>nii)rchend,  as  to  gather  all  the  masses  of 
all  the  planets  in  the  narrow  concavity  of 
that  haiul  which  a  few  particles  are  snlhcient 
to  fill,  and  which  soon  sinks  oppressed  with 
the  weight  of  the  few  particles  that  fill  it. 

That  man  can  reason  without  languiige  of 
any  kind,  and  consequently  without  general 
terms, — though  the  opposite  opinion  is  main- 
tained by  many  very  eminent  i)hilosophers, 
— seems  to  me  not  to  a<ltnit  of  any  reason- 
able doubt,  or,  if  it  required  any  proof  to  be 
sufficiently  shown,  by  the  veiy  invention  of 
the  language  which  involves  these  general 
terms,  and  still  more  sensibly  by  the  conduct 
of  the    uninstructed    deaf   and    dumb, to, 


which,  also,  the  evident  marks  of  reasonmg 
in  the  other  animals, — of  reasoning  which  I 
cannot  but  think  as  unquestionable  as  the 
instincts  that  mingle  with  it, — may  be  said 
to  furnish  aver}' striking  additional  argument 
from  analogy.  But  it  is  not  less  certain, 
that,  without  general  terms,  reasoning  must 
be  very  imperfect  and  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
name,  when  compared  with  that  noble  power 
which  language  has  rendered  it.  The  art  of 
definition,  which  is  merely  the  art  of  fixing, 
in  a  single  word  or  ])hrase,  the  ])articular  cir- 
cumstance of  agreement  of  various  individual 
objects,  which,  in  consequence  of  this  feeling 
of  relation,  we  have  chosen  to  class  together, 
— gives  us  certain  fixed  points  of  reference, 
both  for  ourselves  and  others,  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  know  the 
progress  which  we  have  made, — impossible 
^o  remember  accurately  the  results  even  of 
a  single  reasoning,  and  to  apply  them  with 
profit  to  future  analysis.  Nor  would  know- 
ledge be  vague  only ;  it  would,  but  for  ge- 
neral terms,  be  as  incommunicable  as  vague  j 
for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  such  terms 
form  almost  the  whole  of  the  great  medium 
by  which  we  communicate  with  each  other. 
"  Grammarians,"  says  Dr  Keid,  "  have  re- 
duced all  words  to  eight  or  nine  classes, 
which  are  called  parts  of  speech.  Of  these 
there  is  only  one,  to  wit,  that  of  nouns, 
wherein  i)roi)er  names  are  found.  All  pro- 
nouns, verbs,  participles,  adverbs,  articles, 
prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections, 
are  general  words.  Of  nouns,  all  adjectives 
are  general  words,  and  the  greater  part  of 
substantives.  Every  substantive  that  has  a 
jthnal  luiniber  is  a  general  word  ;  for  no  i)ro- 
per  name  can  have  a  plural  number,  because 
it  signifies  only  one  individual.  In  all  the 
fifteen  books  of  Euclid's  Elements,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  there  is  not  one  word  that  is  not 
general ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
large  volumes."* 

In  the  account  which  Swift  gives  of  his 
Academy  of  Projectors  in  Liigado,  he  men- 
tions one  project  for  making  things  supply 
the  ])lace  of  language  ;  and  he  speaks  oidy  of 
the  dilVu  ulty  of  carrj'ing  about  all  the  things 
necessary  for  discourse,  which  would  be  far 
the  least  evil  of  this  species  of  eloquence  ; 
since  all  the  things  of  the  universe,  even 
though  they  could  be  caixied  about  as  commo- 
diously  iis  a  watch  or  a  snuff-box,  could  not 
supi)ly  the  j)lac(!  of  languiige,  which  exj)ress- 
es  chiefly  the  relations  of  things,  and  which, 
even  when  it  expresses  things  themselves,  is 
of  no  use  but  as  expressing  or  implying  those 
relations  which  they  bear  to  us  or  to  each 
other. 

"  There  was  a  scheme,"  he  says,  "  for  en- 
tirely abolishing  all  words  whatsoever,  and 


*  Reid  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  V.  c.  1. 
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this  was  urged  as  a  frreat  advantaire  in  point 
of  heidth,  as  well  as  brevity.  I'ov  it  is  plain, 
that  every  \vord  we  S])eak  is,  in  spme  degree, 
a  diminution  of  our  lungs  by  corrosion,  and, 
consequently,  contributes  to  the  shortening 
of  our  lives.  An  expedient  was  therefore 
offered,  that,  since  words  are  oidy  names  for 
things,  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  all 
men  to  carry  about  them  such  things  as  were 
necessary  to  express  a  particulai-  business 
they  are  to  discourse  on.  And  this  inven- 
tion would  certainly  have  taken  place,  to  the 
great  ease  as  well  its  health  of  the  subject, 
if  the  women,  in  conjunction  with  the  vul- 
gar and  illiterate,  had  not  threatened  to  raise 
a  rebellion  mdess  they  might  be  allowed  the 
liberty  to  speak  with  their  tongues,  after  the 
manner  of  their  forefathers  ;  such  constant 
irreconcilable  enemies  to  science  are  the 
common  people.  However,  many  of  the 
most  learned  and  wise  adhere  to  the  new 
scheme  of  expressing  themselves  by  things, 
which  has  only  this  inconvenience  attending 
it,  that,  if  a  man's  business  be  very  great, 
and  of  various  kinds,  he  must  be  obliged,  in 
proportion,  to  cany  a  greater  bundle  of  things 
upon  his  back,  unless  he  can  afford  one  or 
two  strong  servants  to  attend  him.  I  have 
often  beheld  two  of  these  sages  almost  sink- 
mg  under  the  weight  of  their  packs  like  ped- 
lars among  us ;  who,  when  they  met  in  the 
street,  would  lay  down  their  loads,  open  their 
sacks,  and  hold  conversation  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, then  put  up  their  implements,  help 
each  other  to  resume  their  bui'dens,  and 
take  their  leave."* 

I  cannot  but  think  that,  to  a  genius  like 
that  of  Swift,  a  finer  subject  of  philosophical 
ridicule  than  the  mere  diHiculty  which  his 
sages  felt  in  carrying  a  sufficient  stock  of 
things  about  with  them,  might  have  been 
found  in  their  awkward  attempts  to  make 
these  things  supply  the  place  of  abstract 
language.  In  his  own  great  field  of  political 
irony,  for  example,  how  many  subjects  of 
happy  satire  might  he  iiave  found  in  the  em- 
blems, to  which  his  patriots  and  courtiers,  in 
their  most  zealous  professions  of  public  de- 
votions, might  have  been  obliged  to  have  re- 
course ;  the  i)ainful  awkwardness  of  the  po- 
litical expectant  of  places  and  dignities,  who 
was  outwardly  to  have  no  wish  but  for  the 
welfare  of  his  countr)',  yet  could  find  nothing 
but  mitres,  and  maces,  and  seals,  and  pieces 
of  stamped  metal,  with  which  to  express  the 
purity  of  his  disinterested  patriotism  ;  and 
the  hurrying  eagerness  of  the  statesman  to 
change  instantly  the  whole  upholstery  of  lan- 
guage in  his  house  for  new  political  fm'niture, 
in  consequence  of  the  mere  accident  of  his 
removal  from  oflSce. 

Without  the  use  of  any  such  satirical  de- 
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monstration  of  the  doctrine,  however,  it  is 
sufficiently  evident,  that  if  man  had  no  gene- 
ral terms,  verbal  language  could  be  but  of 
very  feeble  additional  aid  to  the  language  of 
natural  signs  ;  and,  if  the  situation  of  man 
would  be  thus  deplorable  without  the  mere 
signs  of  general  notions,  how  infinitely  more 
so  must  it  have  been  if  he  had  been  in- 
capable of  the  very  notions  themselves.  The 
whole  conduct  of  life  is  a  perpetual  practical 
application  of  the  intuitive  maxim,  that  simi- 
lar antecedents  will  be  followed  by  similar 
consequents, — which  implies  the  necessity, 
in  every  case,  of  some  rude  classification  of 
objects  as  similar.  The  fire  which  the  child 
sees  to-day  is  not  the  fire  which  burnt  hini 
yesterday  ;  and  if  he  were  insensible  of  the 
resemblance,  to  the  exclusion,  perhaps,  of 
many  circumstiinces  that  differ,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  effect  of  the  fire  of  yesterday 
would  be  of  no  advantage  in  guarding  him 
against  similar  exposure.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  notions  of  little  genera  and  species 
of  good  and  evil,  which  he  has  formed  men- 
tally long  before  he  distinguishes  them  by 
their  appropriate  general  terms,  that  the  in- 
fant is  enabled  to  avoid  what  would  be  hurt- 
ful, and  thus  to  prolong  his  existence  to  the 
period  at  which,  in  applying  the  multitude  of 
words  in  his  language,  in  all  their  varieties 
of  inflection,  he  shows  that  he  has  long  been 
philosophizing,  in  circumstances  thiit  seemed 
to  indicate  little  more  than  the  capacity  of 
animal  pleasure  or  pain,  and  innocent  affec- 
tion. What,  indeed,  can  be  more  truly  as- 
tonishing than  the  progress  which  a  being  so 
very  helpless,  and  apparently  so  incapable  of 
any  systematic  effort,  or  even  of  the  veiy  wish 
which  such  an  effort  im])lies,  makes  in  so 
short  a  time,  in  coimectiiig  ideas  and  sounds 
that  have  no  relation  but  what  is  purely  ar- 
bitrary, and  in  adapting  them,  with  all  those 
nice  modifications  of  expression,  according  to 
circumstances,  of  which  he  can  scarcely  be 
thought  to  have  any  conception  so  distinct 
and  accurate  as  the  very  languiige  which  he 
uses.  '•  We  cannot  instruct  them,"  it  has 
been  truly  remarked,  "  without  speaking  to 
them  in  a  language  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand ;  and  yet  they  learn  it.  Even  when 
we  speak  to  them,  it  is  usually  without  any 
design  of  instructing  them  ;  and  they  learn, 
in  like  manner,  of  themselves,  without  any 
design  of  learning.  We  never  speak  to  them 
of  the  rules  of  syntax  ;  and  they  practise  all 
these  rules  without  knowing  what  they  are. 
In  a  single  year  or  two,  they  have  formed  in 
their  heads  a  grammar,  a  dictionaiy,  and  al- 
most a  little  art  of  rhetoric,  with  which  they 
know  well  how  to  persuade  and  to  charm 
us."f — "  Is  it  not  a  hard  thing,"  says  Berke- 
ley, "  that  a  couple  of  children  cannot  prate 
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together  of  their  sugar-phims  and  rattles,  and 
the  rest  of  their  httle  trinkets,  till  they  have 
first  tacked  together  numberless  inconsisten- 
cies, and  so  formed  in  their  minds  abstract  ge- 
neral ideas,  and  annexed  them  to  every  cora- 
mun  name  they  make  use  of?"  All  this  eai- 
ly  generalization,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  certain- 
ly not,  as  he  says,  a  hard  thing ;  for  it  is  the 
result  of  laws  of  mind,  as  simple  as  the  laws 
on  which  the  very  perception  of  the  sugar- 
jilums  and  rattles  depended ;  but  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  that  very  principle  of  gen- 
eral nomenclatvne  which  Berkeley  adduced  it 
to  disprove.  If  children  can  discover  two  rat- 
tles or  two  sugar-plums  to  be  like  each  other, 
— and  the  possibility  of  this  surely  no  one 
will  deny,  who  may  not,  in  like  manner,  deny 
the  possibility  of  those  sensations  by  which 
they  i)erceive  a  single  rattle  or  a  single  sug.'ir- 
pluni  ;  they  must  already  have  formed  those 
abstract  general  notions  which  are  said  to  be 
so  hard  a  thing, — for  this  very  feeling  of  simi- 
larity is  all  which  constitutes  the  general  no- 
tion, and  when  the  general  notion  of  the  re- 
semblance of  the  two  objects  has  arisen,  it  is 
as  little  wonderful  that  the  general  term  rat- 
tle or  sugai'-plum  should  be  used  to  express  it, 
as  that  any  particular  name  should  be  nsed  to 
express  each  separate  inhabitant  or  familiar  vi- 
sitor of  the  nurserj',  or  any  other  word  of  any 
other  kind  to  express  any  other  existing  feeling. 
The  perception  of  oi)jects, — the  feeling  of 
their  resemblance  in  certain  respects, — the 
mvention  of  a  name  for  these  circumstances  of 
felt  resemblance, — What  can  be  more  truly 
and  readily  conceivable  than  this  process ! 
And  yet  on  this  process,  ajjparently  so  very 
simjjle,  has  been  founded  all  that  controversy 
as  to  universals,  which  so  long  distracted  the 
schools  ;  and  which  far  more  wonderfuU)', — 
for  the  distraction  of  the  schools  by  a  few  un- 
intelligible words  scarcely  can  be  counted 
wonderful, — contirmes  still  to  perplex  jjhilo- 
sophers  with  dillicnltics  which  themselves 
have  made, — with  difliculties  which  they 
could  not  even  have  made  to  themselves,  if 
they  had  thought  for  a  single  moment  of 
the  nature  of  that  feeling  of  the  relation 
of  similarity  which  we  are  now  considering. 

My  further  remarks  on  the  theory  of  gener- 
al notions,  I  must  defer  till  my  next  lecture. 


LECTURE  XLVL 

ON  THE    KI.I.ATIVE    FEELINGS    BELONGrNG    TO 

Tin:  OIIDER  OF  COEXISTENCE,  CONTINUED 

METArilYSICAL  ERUOnS  CONCERNING  THEM 
INVOLVED  IN  THE  HYrOTIIESES  OF  REALISM 
AND  NO.MINALISM. 

ILwiNG  brought  to  a  conclusion  my  re 
inarkb  on  the  phenomena  of  Simple  Sugges- 


tion, I  entered,  in  my  last  lecture,  on  the  con- 
sideration of  those  states  of  mind  which  con- 
stitute our  feelings  of  relation, — the  results 
of  that  peculiar  ment<il  tendency  to  which,  as 
distinguished  from  the  simple  suggestion  that 
fiu-nishes  the  other  class  of  our  intellectua 
states  of  mind,  I  have  given  the  name  of  Re- 
lative Suggestion.  The  relations  which  we 
are  thus  capable  of  feeling,  as  they  rise  by  in- 
ternal suggestion,  on  the  mere  perception  or 
conception  of  two  or  more  objects,  I  divided, 
in  conformity  with  our  primary  division  of 
the  objects  of  physical  inquirv', — into  the  re- 
lations of  coexistence,  and  the  relations  of  suc- 
cession, according  as  the  notion  of  time  or 
change  is  not  or  is  involved  in  them  ;  and  the 
former  of  these, — the  relations  that  are  con- 
sidered by  us  without  any  regard  to  time, — I 
arranged  in  subdivisions,  according  to  the  no- 
tions which  they  involve,  1st,  Of  Position ; 
2ff,  Resemblance,  or  difference  ;  3d,  Of  De- 
gree ;  ith,  Of  Proportion  ;  oth,  Of  Compre- 
hensiveness, or  the  relation  which  a  whole 
bears  to  the  separate  parts  that  ai-e  included 
in  it. 

These  various  relations  I  briefly  illustrated 
in  the  order  in  which  I  have  now  mentioned 
them,  and  showed,  how  very  simple  that  men- 
tal j)rocess  is  by  which  they  arise  ;  as  simj)le, 
indeed,  and  as  easily  conceivable,  as  that  by 
which  the  primary  perceptions  themselves 
arise.  On  some  of  them,  however,  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  dwell  with  fuller  elucidation ; 
not  on  account  of  any  greater  mystery  in 
the  suggestions  on  which  they  depend, 
but  on  account  of  that  greater  mystery 
which  has  been  supj)osed  to  hang  about 
them. 

A  great  part  of  my  lecture,  accordingly, 
was  employed  in  considering  the  relation  of 
resemblance,  which,  by  the  general  notions 
and  corresponding  general  terms  that  How 
from  it,  we  found  to  be  the  source  of  classifi- 
cation and  definition,  and  of  all  that  is  valua- 
ble in  language. 

A  horse,  an  ox,  a  sheep,  have,  in  them- 
selves, as  individual  beings,  precisely  the  same 
qualities,  Mhether  the  others  be  or  be  not 
considered  by  us  at  the  same  time.  When, 
in  looking  at  them,  we  are  sti-uck  with  their 
resemblance  in  certain  resj)ects,  they  arc 
themselves  exactly  the  same  individuals  as  be- 
fore,— the  only  change  which  has  taken  place 
being  a  feeling  of  our  ovni  mind.  And,  in 
like  manner,  in  the  next  stage  of  the  process 
of  verbal  generalization,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  feeling  of  relation  in  our  own 
minds,  we  proceed  to  term  them  quadrupeds 
oranimals,  no  quality  has  been  taken  from  the 
objects  which  we  have  ranged  together  under 
this  new  term,  and  as  little  has  any  new  qua- 
lity been  given  to  them.  Every  thing  in  the 
objects  is  precisely  the  same  as  before,  and 
acts  in  precisely  the  same  manner  on  our 
senses,  us  when  the  word  quadruped  or  am- 
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mal  was  uiiinvented.  The  general  terms  are 
expressive  of  oiir  own  internal  feelings  of  re- 
semblance, and  of  nothing  more, — expressive 
of  what  is  in  us,  and  dejiendent  wholly  on 
laws  of  mind,  not  of  what  is  in  them,  and  di- 
rectly dependent  in  ajiy  degree  on  laws  of 
matter. 

That,  in  looking  at  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  sheep, 
we  should  be  struck  with  a  feeling  of  their  re- 
semblance in  certain  respects, — that  to  those 
respects,  in  which  they  are  felt  to  resemble 
each  other,  we  shoidd  give  a  name,  as  we 
give  a  name  to  each  of  them  individually,  com- 
prehending under  the  general  name  such  ob- 
jects only  as  excite,  when  considered  together 
with  others,  the  feeling  of  this  particular  rela- 
tion,— all  this  has  surely  nothing  verj*  myste- 
rious in  it.     It  would,  indeed,  be  more  mys- 
terious, if,  perceiving  the  resemblances  of  ob- 
jects that  ai'e  constantly  around  us,  we  did 
not  avail  ourselves  of  language,  as  a  mode  of 
comnuuiicating  to  others  our  feeling  of  the  re- 
semblance, as  we  avail  oiu-selves  of  it  in  the 
paiticular  denomination  of  the  individual,  to 
inform  others  of  that  pailicular  object  of  which 
we  speak  ;  and  to  express  the  common  resem- 
blance which  we  feel  by  any  \\ord,  is  to  have 
invented  already  a  general  term,  significant  of 
the  felt  relation.     The  process  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficiently simple  ;  and,  if  we  had  never  heard 
of  any  controversies  with  respect  to  it,  we 
probably  could  not  have  suspected,  that  the 
mere  giving  of  a  name  to  resemblances  which 
all  perceive,  and  the  subsequent  application 
of  the  name  only  where  the  resemblance  is 
felt,  should  have  been  thought  to  have  any 
thing  in  it  more  mysterious,  than  the  mere 
giving  of  a  name  to  the  separate  objects  which 
all  perceive,  and  the  repetition  of  that  name 
when  the  separate  objects  are  again  perceiv- 
ed.    It  assumes,  however,   immediately  an 
air  of  mystery  when  we  are  told,  that  it  re- 
lates to  the  predicables  of  the  schools,  and  to 
all  that  long  controversy  with  respect  to  the 
essence  of  universals,  which  divided  not  mere- 
ly schoolman  against  schoolman,  but  nation 
against  nation, — when  kings  and  emperors, Avho 
had  so  many  other  frivolous  causes  of  warfare, 
without  the  addition  of  this,  were  eager  to 
take  up  arms,  and  besiege  towns,  and  cover 
fields  with  wounded  and  dead,  for  the  honour 
of  the  universal   a  parte  rei.       It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  think,  that  that  could  be  simple 
which  could  produce  so  much  fierce  conten- 
tion ;  and  we  strive  to  explain  in  our  o^\•n 
mind,  and,  therefore,  begin  to  see  many  won- 
derful, and  perhaps  unintelligible,  or  at  least 
doubtful  things,    in  phenomena,   which  we 
never  should  have  conceived  to  require  ex- 
planation, if  others  had  not  laboured  to  ex- 
plain them,  by  clouding  them  with  words. 
It  is  with  many  intellectual  controversies  as 
with  the  gjinnastic  exercises  of  the  arena ; 
the  dust,  which  the  conflict  itself  raises,  soon 
darkens  that  air  which  was  clear  before, — 


and  the  longer  the  conflict  lasts  the  greater 
the  dimness  which  arises  from  it.  \\'hen  the 
combatants  are  verj-  many,  and  the  combat 
very  long  and  active,  we  may  still,  indeed, 
be  able  to  see  the  mimicry  of  fight,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  victors  from  the  vanquished ; 
but  even  then  we  scarcely  see  distinctly ;  and 
all  which  remains,  when  the  victory  at  last  is 
won,  or  when  both  parties  are  sulficiently 
choaked  with  dust  and  weary,  is  the  cloud 
of  sand  which  they  have  raised,  and  perhaps 
some  traces  of  the  spots  where  each  has  fal- 
len. 

It  surely  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  mind, 
with  its  olJier  susceptibilities  of  feeling,  has 
a  susceptibihty  also  of  the  feeling  of  the  re- 
lation of  similarity  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
certain  objects,  when  we  perceive  or  think 
of  them  together,  appear  to  us  to  resemble 
each  other  in  certain  respects, — that,  for  ex- 
ample, in  looking  at  a  horse,  a  crow,  a  spar- 
row, a  sheep,  we  perceive  that  the  horse  and 
sheep  agree  in  having  four  legs,  which  the 
crow  and  sjiarrow  have  not ;  and  that,  per- 
ceiving the  horse  and  sheep  to  agree  in  this 
respect,  and  not  the  birds,  we  should  distin- 
guish them  accordingly,  and  call  the  one  set 
quadrupeds,   the   other  bipeds,  is   as  little 
wonderful  as  that  we  should  ha^•e  given  to 
each  of  these  animals  its  individual  designa- 
tion.    K  there  be  that  relative  suggestion 
which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  resemblance, 
— and  what  sceptic,  if  he  analyze  the  jjro- 
cess  fairly,  will  deny  this  as  a  mere  feeling, 
or  state  of  mind  ?- — the  general  term  may  al- 
most be  said  to  follow  of  course.     Yet  for 
how  many  ages  did  this  simple  process  per- 
plex and  agitate  the  schools, — which,  agree- 
ing in  almost  every  thing  that  was  compli- 
cated ann  aosurd,  could  not  agree  in  what 
was  simple  and  just ;  and  could  not  agree  in 
it  precisely  because  it  was  too  simjjle  and 
just  to  accord  with  the  other  parts  of  that 
strange   system,   which,   by  a  most  absurd 
misnomer,  was  honoured  with  the  name  of 
philosophy.      That  during  the  ])revalence  of 
the  scholastic  opinions  as  to  percejjtion, — 
which  were  certainly  far  better  fitted  to  har- 
monize with  errors  and  mysteries  than  with 
simple  truths, — the  subject  of  generalization 
shoidd  have  appeared  mysterious,  is  not,  in- 
deed, veiy  surprising.     But  I  must  confess, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  our 
science  which  appears  to  me  so  wonderful, 
as  that  any  difficulty, — at  least,  any  difficul- 
ty greater  than  every  phenomenon  of  every 
kind  involves, — should  now  be  conceived  to 
be  attached  to  this  very  simple  process  ;  and, 
especially,  that  philosophers  should  be    so 
neai'ly  unanimous  in  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, which,  though  directly  op])Osed  to  the 
prevalent  error  in  the  ancient  schools,  is  not 
the  less  itself  an  error. 

The  process,  as  I  have  already  described 
it   to  you,   is   the   following  : — In    the  first 
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place,  the  percejition  of  two  or  more  objects  ; 
in  the  second  place,  the  feeling  or  notion  of 
their  resemblance,  immediately  subseqnent 
to  the  perception  ;  and,  lastly,  the  expression 
of  this  common  relative  feeling  by  a  name, 
which  is  used  afterwards,  as  a  general  deno- 
minution,  for  all  those  objects,  the  perception 
of  which  is  followed  by  the  same  common 
feeling  of  resemblance.  The  general  term, 
you  will  remark,  as  expressing  imiformly  some 
felt  relation  of  objects,  is,  in  this  case,  signi- 
ficant of  a  state  of  mind  essentially  distinct 
from  those  previous  states  of  mind  which 
constituted  the  perception  of  the  separate 
objects,  as  tnily  distinct  from  these  primary 
perceptions  as  any  one  state  of  mind  can  be 
said  to  differ  from  any  other  state  of  mind. 
We  might  have  perceived  a  sheep,  a  horse, 
an  ox,  successively,  in  endless  series,  and  yet 
never  have  invented  the  term  quadruped,  as 
inclusive  of  all  these  animals,  if  we  had  not 
felt  that  ])articular  relation  of  similarity,  which 
the  term  quadruped,  as  applied  to  various 
objects,  denotes.  The  feeling  of  this  re- 
semblance, in  certain  respects,  is  the  tnie  ge- 
neral notion,  or  general  idea,  as  it  has  been 
less  properly  called,  which  the  correspond- 
ing general  term  expresses  ;  and,  but  for  this 
previous  general  notion  of  some  circumstance 
of  resemblance,  the  general  term,  expressive 
of  this  general  notion,  could  as  little  have 
been  invented,  as  the  terms  green,  yellow, 
scarlet,  could  have  been  invented,  in  their 
present  sense,  by  a  nation  of  the  blind. 

In  the  view  which  is  taken  of  this  process 
of  generalization,  as  of  every  other  process, 
there  may  be  error  in  two  ways, — either  by 
adding  to  the  jirocess  what  forms  no  part  of 
it,  or  by  omitting  what  does  truly  form  a 
part  of  it.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  say,  that, 
between  the  perception  of  a  horse  and  sheep, 
and  the  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  a  cer- 
tain respect,  there  intervenes  the  presence 
of  some  external  indej)endent  substance, — 
some  universal  form  or  species  of  a  quadru 
ped,  distinct  from  our  conceiving  mind,  which, 
acting  on  the  mind,  or  being  present  with  it, 
produces  the  notion  of  a  (juadruped,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  presence  of  the  external 
horse  or  sheej)  i)roduced  the  perception  of 
these  individually, — we  should  err,  in  the 
former  of  these  ways,  by  introducing  into  the 
process,  something  of  which  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  the  existence,  and  which  is 
not  merely  unnecessary,  but  would  involve 
the  ))rocef.s  in  innumerable  perplexities  and 
apparent  inconsistencies,  if  it  did  exist.  This 
redundance  would  be  one  species  of  error; 
but  it  would  not  less  be  an  error,  though  an 
error  of  an  o]>posite  kind,  were  we  to  sup- 
pose that  any  part  of  the  process  does  not 
take  place, — that,  for  example,  there  is  no 
relative  suggestion,  no  rise  in  the  mind  of  an 
inten'ening  general    notion   of  resemblance, 


before  the  invention  and  emjiloyment  of  tTre 
general  term,  but  the  mere  perception  of  a 
multitude  of  objects,  in  the  first  place  ;  arid, 
then,  as  if  in  instant  succession  \vithout  any 
other  intervening  mental  state  whatever,  the 
general  names  under  which  whole  multi- 
tudes are  classed. 

I  have  instanced  these  en-ors  of  supposed 
excess  and  deficiency,  in  the  statement  of  the 
process,  without  alluding  to  any  sects  which 
have  maintained  them.  I  may  now,  how- 
ever, remark,  that  the  two  opposite  errors, 
which  I  have  merely  supposed,  are  the  very 
errors  involved  in  the  opinions  of  the  Real- 
ists and  Nominalists,  the  great  combatants 
in  that  most  disputatious  of  controversies,  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded, — a  controver- 
sy, which,  in  the  strong  language  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  even  at  that  early  period,  of  which 
a]one  he  could  speak,  had  already  emi)loyed 
fruitlessly  more  time  and  thought  than  the 
whole  race  of  the  Ciesars  had  found  neces- 
sary for  acquiring  and  exercising  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  world  :  "  Qu;estionem,"  he  calls 
it,  "  in  qua  laborans  mundus  jam  senuit,  in 
qua  ])his  temporis  consuniptum  est,  quam  in 
acquirendo  et  regendo  orbis  imperio  consump- 
serit  Cipsarea  domus  ;  plus  effusum  pecuniae, 
quam  in  omnibus  divitiis  suis  possederit  Crcc- 
sus.  Hsec  enim  tumdiu  multos  temiit,  ut 
cum  hoc  unum  tota  vita  quoererent,  tandem 
nee  istud,  nee  aliud,  invenirent." 

However  absurd,  and  almost  inconceiv- 
al)le  the  lielief  of  the  substantial  reality  of 
genera  and  species,  as  separate  and  inde])en- 
dcnt  essences,  may  appear,  on  first  consider- 
ation, we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  part  of  a  great  system,  with 
which  it  readily  harmonizes,  and  with  which 
a  juster  view  of  the  generalizing  process 
would  have  been  absolutely  discordant. 

While  the  doctrine  of  perception,  by  spe- 
cies, i)revailed,  it  is  not  wonderful,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  those  who  conceived  ideas, 
in  perception,  to  be  things  distinct  from  the 
mind, — the  idea  of  a  particular  horse,  for  ex- 
ample, to  be  something  different,  both  from 
the  horse  itself,  and  from  the  mind  which  per- 
ceived it, — should  have  conceived  also,  that, 
in  forming  the  notion  of  the  comjjarative  na- 
ture of  horses,  in  general,  or  quadrupeds,  or 
animals,  there  must  have  been  present,  in  like 
manner,  some  species  distinct  from  the  mind, 
which,  of  course,  could  not  be  particular,  like 
the  sensible  species,  but  universal,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  universality  of  the  no 
tion,  and  the  generic  term.  Such,  accord- 
ingly, in  its  great  outline,  was  the  ancient 
doctrine  as  to  universals.  I  need  not  at- 
temi)t  to  detail  to  you,  if  indeed  it  be  pos- 
sible now  to  detail  them  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy,  the  various  refinements  and 
modifications  of  this  general  doctrine,  in  its 
transmission  from  the  Pythagorean  school, 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and,  in  the  later  ages, 
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to  the  schoolmen,  his  followers ;  all  of  whom, 
for  many  centm^ies,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number,  during  the  whole  long  reign  of  enti- 
ties and  quiddities,  professed  this  belief  of  the 
existence  of  universal  forms,  as  real,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  conceptions,  or  other  feel- 
ings of  the  mind  itself. — the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versality, a  parte  rei,  as  it  was  termed. 

The  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  the  great  op- 
ponents of  the  Realists,  in  this  too  memo- 
rable controversy,  though  some  hints  of  a 
similar  opinion  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  particularly  of  the  Stoi- 
cal school,  owes  its  origin,  as  a  sect,  to  Ros- 
celinus  a  native  of  Britanny,  who,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  had  the  boldness  to  attack 
the  doctrine  of  the  universal  a  parte  rei. 
Roscelinus  was  himself  eminently  distin- 
guished for  his  acuteness  in  the  theology  and 
dialectics  of  that  age,  in  which  theology  it- 
self was  little  more  than  a  species  of  dialec- 
tics ;  and,  most  fortunately  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  opinions,  he  had  the  honour  of 
ranking  among  his  disciples  the  celebrated 
Abelard ;  who,  though  probably  known  to 
you  chiefly  from  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended his  ill-fated  passion  for  Eloise,  was 
not  less  distinguished  for  his  wonderful  ta- 
lents and  acquirements  of  every  sort.  "  To 
him  alone,"  it  was  said,  in  the  epitaph  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb,  "  to  him  alone,  of  all 
mankind,  lay  revealed,  whatever  can  be 
known  to  man.  Cui  soli  patuit  scibile  quic- 
quid  erat."  These  two  eminent  logicians, 
Roscelinus  and  Abelard,  though  differing  in 
some  slight  respects  in  their  o\\ni  Nomina- 
lism, coincided  in  rejecting  wholly  the  Rea- 
lism, which,  till  then,  had  been  the  unques- 
tioned doctrine  of  the  schools.  According 
to  them,  there  was  no  universality  a  parte 
rei,  nor  any  thing  that  could  be  called  uni- 
versal, but  the  mere  general  terms,  imder 
which  particular  objects  were  ranked.  The 
denial  of  the  reality  of  universals,  however, 
M-hich  was  an  attack  on  the  general  faith, 
was  ol  course  regarded  as  a  heresy,  and  was 
probably  regarded  the  more  as  an  unwar- 
rantable innovation,  on  account  of  the  he- 
resies, in  opinions  more  strictly  theological, 
of  which  both  Roscelinus  and  his  illustinous 
pupil  had  been  con\icted.  Though  their 
talents,  therefore,  were  able  to  excite  a 
powerful  division  in  the  schools,  their  doc- 
trine gradually  sunk  beneath  the  orthodoxy 
of  their  opponents  ;  till,  in  the  fourteenth 
centurj',  the  authority  of  the  sect  was  re- 
vived by  the  genius  of  William  Occam,  an 
Englishmim,  one  of  the  most  acute  pole- 
mics of  his  age,  and  the  controversy,  under 
his  powerful  championship,  was  agitated 
again,  with  double  fer^'0u^.  It  was  no  lon- 
ger, indeed,  a  mere  war  of  words,  or  of  cen- 
sures and  ecclesiastical  penalties,  but,  in 
some  measiue  also,  a  war  of  nations  ;  the 
Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  siding  with  Oc- 


cam, and  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France  giv- 
ing the  weight  of  his  power  to  the  Realists. 
The  violence  on  both  sides  was  like  that 
which  usually  rages  only  in  the  rancoiu  of 
political  faction,  or  the  intolerance  of  reli- 
gious persecution.  Indeed,  as  might  well 
be  supposed,  in  a  period  in  which  an  accu- 
sation of  heresy  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  triumphant  arguments  of  logic,  which 
nothing  coiUd  meet  and  repel  but  an  argu- 
ment of  the  same  kind,  religion  was  soon 
introduced  into  the  controversy ;  and  both 
sects,  though  agreeing  in  little  more,  con- 
curred, with  equal  devotion,  in  charging 
their  opponents  with  no  less  a  sin  than  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  fiu^-  of  the  con- 
troversy was  suspended  by  more  important 
interests — interests  which  afiected  equally 
both  those  who  separated  from  the  Romish 
church  and  those  who  adhered  to  it ;  and 
perhaps  too,  in  some  degree,  by  the  wider 
views  which  at  that  time  were  beginning  to 
open  in  literature  and  general  science.  The 
question  has  since  been  a  question  of  pure 
philosophy,  in  which  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  interest  sovereigns  in  wars  of  me- 
taphysics, or  to  find  new  subjects  for  accu- 
sations of  religious  heresy.  It  has  continu- 
ed, however,  to  engage,  in  a  ven,-  consider- 
able degree,  the  attention  of  philosophers, 
whose  general  opinion  has  leant  to  that  of 
the  sect  of  the  Nominalists.  In  our  o^^•n 
coiuitiy,  particularly,  I  may  refer  to  the  veiy 
eminent  names  of  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Dr.  Camjibell,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  who  are 
Nominalists,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that 
term.  Indeed  the  only  names  of  authority 
which  I  can  oppose  to  them,  ai'e  those  of 
Locke  and  Dr.  Reid. 

Locke  and  Reid,  however,  though  holding 
opinions  on  this  subject  very  diflerent  from 
those  of  the  Nominalists,  are  not  Realists — 
for,  after  the  \new  which  I  have  given  you 
of  the  pecidiar  opinions  of  that  sect,  it  is 
surely  unnecessaiy  for  me  to  add,  that  there 
are  no  longer  any  defenders  of  the  universal 
a  parte  rei.  There  is  no  one  now — certain- 
ly no  one  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  philoso- 
pher— ■v;ho  believes  that  there  is  any  exter- 
nal entity  corresponding  with  the  general 
notion  man,  and  distinct  from  all  the  indi- 
vidual men  perceived  by  us,  and  from  our 
mind  itself,  which  has  perceived  them.  The 
only  opinion  which  can  now  be  considered 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the  rigid  Nominalists, 
is  the  opinion  which  I  have  endcavoiued  to 
exhibit  to  you,  in  a  form  more  simple  than 
that  in  which  it  is  usually  exhibited,  stripped, 
as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  strip 
it,  of  all  that  obsciuity  with  which  a  long 
controversy  of  words  had  clouded  it ;  and 
precluding,  therefore,  I  tnist,  those  mistakes 
as  to  the  natiue  of  oiu-  general  notions  or 
[feelings  of  resemblance,  on  which  alone  the 
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denial  of  the  notions  as  states  of  mind  si'cms 
to  have  been  founded.  The  view  which  I 
have  given  however,  tlioiigh,  I  Hatter  my- 
self, niore  elear  in  its  anidysis  and  reference 
to  a  i)articidar  elass  of  feelings,  is,  in  the 
main,  inasmuch  as  it  contends  for  a  general 
feeling',  of  whicli  every  genenil  term  is  sig- 
nificant, the  same  with  the  doctrine  of  Locke 
and  ileid ;  and  may,  indeed,  he  traced  fai- 
back  in  the  controversy  of  universals  ;  a  con- 
sidei-dble  number  of  philosophers,  who  agreed 
with  the  stricter  Nominalists  in  rejecting  the 
notion  of  universal  essences,  having  adopted 
this  middle  doctrine,  or  at  least  a  doctrine 
nearly  approaching  to  it ;  and  been  distin- 
guished accordingly,  from  the  other  parties, 
by  the  name  of  Conceptualists — "  conceptua- 
les."  Their  joint  opposition  to  the  al)surdi- 
ties  of  Realism,  however,  occasioned  them 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Nominalists,  from 
whom  they  dilfered  certainly  as  much  as 
from  the  Realists  themselves ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  it  is  merely  in  consequence 
of  being  thus  confoimded  with  Conceptua- 
lism,  and  presenting,  therefore,  some  vague 
notions  of  more  than  mere  general  terms 
and  particular  perceptions,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Nominalists  has  been  able  to  ol)tain 
the  assent  and  sanction  of  its  illustrious  mo- 
dern defenders,  whom  I  am  thus  almost  in- 
clined to  consider  as  unconsciously,  in 
thought,  Conceptualists,  even  while  they 
are  Nominalists  in  argument  and  language. 
Or  nither,  for  the  word  conce])tion,  I  con- 
fess, does  not  seem  to  me  a  veiy  proper  one 
for  expressing  that  feeling  of  general  resem- 
blance which  I  consider  as  a  mere  feeling  of 
relation — I  almost  think  that  some  o1)scm"e 
glimpse  of  that  more  precise  doctrine  which 
I  have  now  delivered  to  you,  must  have  had 
a  sort  of  tndy  unconscious  influence  on  the 
belief  of  the  Noniinaiists  themselves,  in  tliat 
imperfect  view  which  they  present  to  others 
of  the  process  of  generalization. 

Of  that  rigid  Nominalism  which  involves 
tndy  no  mixture  of  Conceptualism,  or  of  the 
belief  of  those  feelings  of  relation  f(jr  which 
I  have  contended,  but  denies  altogether  the 
existence  of  that  peculiar  class  of  feelings,  or 
states  of  mind  which  have  been  denominated 
general  notions,  or  general  ideas,  asserting 
the  existence  only  of  indi^'iJual  objects  per- 
ceived, and  of  general  terms  that  compre- 
hend these,  witiiout  any  ])eculi;ir  mental 
state  denoted  by  the  general  term,  distinct 
from  those  separate  sensations  or  percep- 
tions which  the  particular  objects,  compre- 
hended under  the  term,  might  individn:iliy 
excite, — it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  state- 
ment of  the  opinion  itself  is  almost  a  suHi- 
cicnt  confutation,  since  the  very  invention  of 
the  general  term,  and  the  extension  of  it  to 
certain  objects  only,  not  to  all  objects,  im- 
piieji  some  reason  for  this  limitation, — some 
feeling  of  general  agreement  of  the  objects 


included  in  the  class,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  objects  not  included  in  it,  wiiich  is 
itself  that  veiy  general  notion  professedly  ile- 
nied.  As  long  as  some  general  notion  of  cir- 
cumstances of  resemblance  is  admitted,  I  see 
very  clearly  how  a  general  term  may  be  most 
accurately  limited;  but  if  this  general  notion  be 
denied,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  discover  any 
princijjle  of  limitation  whatever,  ^^'hy  have 
certain  objects  been  classed  together,  and 
not  certain  other  objects,  when  all  have  been 
alike  perceived  by  us ;  and  all,  therefore,  if 
there  be  nothing  more  than  mere  perception 
in  the  process,  are  capable  of  receiving  any 
denomination  which  we  may  jilciise  to  bestow 
on  tiiem  ?  Is  it  arbitrai'ily,  and  without  any 
reason  whatever,  that  we  do  not  class  a  rose- 
bush with  birds,  or  an  elei)hant  with  fish  ? 
and  if  there  be  any  reason  for  these  exclu- 
sions, why  will  not  the  Nominalist  tell  us 
what  that  reason  is — in  what  feeling  it  is 
found — iuid  how  it  can  be  made  accordant 
with  his  system  ?  Must  it  not  be  that  the 
rose-bush  and  a  spaiTow,  though  equally  per- 
ceived by  us,  do  not  ex<ite  that  genei'al  no- 
tion of  resemblance  which  the  term  bird  is 
invented  to  express — do  not  seem  to  us  to 
have  those  relations  of  a  common  nature,  in 
certain  respects,  whi(,'h  lead  us  to  class  the 
spaiTow  and  the  ostrich,  howe\er  dilierent 
in  other  resjjects,  as  birds ;  or  tlie  j)etty  na- 
tives of  om*  brooks  and  rivulets  with  the 
mighty  monsters  of  the  deep,  under  one  ge- 
neral and  equal  denomijiation  ?  If  this  he 
the  reason,  there  is  more,  in  every  case,  than 
percei)tion,  and  the  giving  of  a  general  name ; 
for  there  is  a  peculiar  state  of  mind — a  ge- 
neral relative  feeling — intervening  between 
the  perception  and  the  invention  of  the  term, 
which  is  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assign- 
ed for  that  very  invention.  Can  the  No- 
minalist then  assert,  that  there  is  no  feeling 
of  the  resemblance  of  objects,  in  certain  re- 
spects, which  thus  intervenes  between  the 
percei>tion  of  them  as  separate  objects,  which 
is  one  stage  of  the  j)rocess,  and  the  comjirc- 
hensioii  of  tlicm  under  a  single  name,  whicli 
IS  another  stage  of  the  process, — or  nuist  he 
not  rather  confers,  that  it  is  merely  in  con- 
sequence; of  this  intervening  feeling  we  give 
to  the  number  of  objects  their  general  name, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  multitudes  of  objects 
to  which  we  do  not  a])ply  it,  as  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  other  feelings,  excited 
by  them  individually,  we  give  to  each  sejja- 
rate  object  its  projjcr  name,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  object  ?  To  rei)eat  the  pro- 
cess, as  already  described  to  you,  we  ])er- 
ceive  two  or  more  objects, — we  are  struck 
with  their  resemblance  in  certain  respects; — 
We  invent  a  general  name  to  denote  this 
feeling  of  resemblance, — and  we  chiss,  under 
this  general  name,  eveiy  j)arlicu]ar  object, 
the  percej)tion  of  which  is  followed  by  the 
same  feeling  of  resemblance,  and  no  objects 
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but  these  idone.  If  this  be  a  faithful  state-  ' 
ment  of  the  process, — and  fur  its  fidehty  I  j 
may  safely  appeal  to  your  consciousness, — 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  is  not  less ' 
false  than  that  of  the  Realists.  It  is  false, 
because  it  excludes  that  general  feeling  of  re- 
semblance,— the  relative  suggestion, — which 
is  ail  that  the  general  name  itself  truly  desig- 
nates, and  without  which,  therefore,  it  never 
would  have  been  invented ;  while  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Realists  is  false,  by  inserting  in  the 
process  those  supposed  separate  entities  which 
form  no  part  of  it.  The  one  errs,  as  I  have 
already  said,  by  excess,  the  other  by  deficiency. 
Even  in  professing  to  exclude  the  general 
notion  of  resemblance,  however,  the  Nomi- 
nalist unconsciously  proceeds  on  it ;  and  no 
stronger  proof  can  be  imagined  of  the  iinper- ' 
fectness  of  the  view  which  his  system  gives 
of  our  generalizations,  than  the  constant  ne- 
cessity under  which  we  perceive  him  to  la- 
bour, of  assuming,  at  every  stage  of  his  ar- 
gument, the  existence  of  those  veiy  notions, 
or  feelings  of  relative  suggestion,  against 
wliich  his  argument  is  directed.  The  gene- 
ral term,  we  are  told,  is  significant  of  all  ob- 
jects of  a  certain  kind,  or  a  particular  idea  is 
made  to  represent  various  other  ideas  of  the 
same  sort ;  as  if  the  very  doctrine  did  not 
necessarily  exclude  all  notion  of  a  kind  or 
sort,  independent  of  the  application  of  the 
term  itself  "  An  idea,"  says  Berkeley, 
"  which,  considered  in  itself,  is  particular, 
becomes  general,  by  being  made  to  represent 
or  stand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of  the 
same  sort ;"  and  he  instances  this  in  the  case 
of  a  line  of  any  particular  length, — an  inch, 
for  example, — which,  to  a  geometer,  he  says, 
becomes  general,  as  "  it  represents  all  parti- 
cular lines  whatsoever  ;  so  that  what  is  de- 
monstrated of  it,  is  demonstrated  of  all  lines, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  a  line  in  general."  It 
is  truly  inconceivable  that  he  should  not 
have  discovered,  in  this  very  statement,  that 
he  had  taken  for  granted  the  existence  of  ge- 
neral notions,  the  very  states  of  mind  which 
he  denied ;  since,  without  these,  there  can 
be  no  meaning  in  the  restriction  of  any  sign, 
to  "ideas  of  the  same  sort."  If  we  have 
previously  a  notion  of  what  he  himself, 
rather  inconsistently,  calls  a  line  in  ge- 
neral, we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
word  line  may  be  limited  to  ideas  of  one 
sort ;  but  if  we  have  no  such  previous  ge- 
neral notion,  we  cannot  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  sort  to  which  we  are,  notwithstand- 
ing, said  to  limit  our  term.  An  inch,  which 
is  certainly  not  the  same  figure  as  a  foot  or 
a  yard,  is,  on  the  principles  of  Nominahsm, 
which  exclude  all  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  lines  in  general,  essentially  different  from 
these ;  and  might  as  well,  but  for  that  ge- 
neral notion  of  the  resemblance  of  lines 
which  all  have,  independently  of  the  term, 
and  pre\'iously  to  the  term,  but  which  No- 


minalism does  not  allow  to  exist,  be  signifi- 
cant of  a  squiU'e,  or  a  circle,  as  of  any  other 
simple  length.  To  say  that  it  represents  all 
particular  lines  whatsoever,  is  either  to  say 
notlnng,  or  it  is  to  say  that  certain  general 
notions  of  resemblance  exist  truly,  as  a  j)iU"t 
of  our  consciousness,  and  that  we  arc  hence 
able  to  attiich  a  meaning  to  the  phrase,  "  all 
particular  lines  whatsoever  ;"  which  we  could 
not  if  a  foot,  a  yard,  or  a  mile,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  resemble  each  other  in  some 
respect.  It  is  in  vain  that  Berkeley,  who  is 
awai'e  of  the  objection  which  may  be  brought 
from  the  imiversal  truths  of  geometry,  agauist 
a  system  which  denies  every  thing  but  par- 
ticular ideas,  and  the  signs  of  particu- 
lar ideas,  endeavours  to  reconcile  this  de- 
nial of  the  conception  of  universality,  with 
that  veiy  universality  which  it  denies.  It  is 
quite  evident,  that,  if  we  have  no  general  no- 
tions of  squares  and  triangles,  our  demon- 
stration of  the  properties  of  these  figm-es 
never  can  go  beyond  those  jjarticuliU"  squares 
or  triangles  conceived  by  us  in  our  demon- 
stration. Thus,  says  Berkeley,  who  states 
the  objection,  and  endeavours  to  answer  it, 
— "  having  demonstrated  that  the  three  an- 
gles of  an  isosceles  rectangular  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  I  cannot  therefore 
conclude  this  affection  agrees  to  all  other 
triangles,  which  have  neither  a  right  angle, 
nor  two  equal  sides.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that,  to  be  certain  this  proposition  is  univer- 
sally true,  we  must  either  make  a  particular 
demonstration  for  every  particular  triangle, 
which  is  impossible,  or,  once  for  all,  demon- 
strate it  of  the  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle,  in 
which  all  the  particulars  do  indifferently  par- 
take, and  by  which  they  are  all  equally  re- 
presented. To  which  I  answer,  that  though 
the  idea  I  have  in  view,  whilst  I  make  the 
demonstration,  be,  for  instance,  that  of  an 
isosceles  rectangular  triangle,  whose  sides 
are  of  a  determinate  length,  I  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  certain  it  extends  to  all  other  recti- 
linear triangles,  of  what  sort  or  bigness  so- 
ever ,  and  that  because  neither  the  right  an 
gle,  nor  the  equality,  nor  determinate  length 
of  the  sides,  are  at  all  concerned  in  the  de- 
monstration. It  is  true,  the  diagram  I  have 
in  view  includes  all  these  particulars ;  but 
ihen  there  is  not  the  h-ast  mention  made  oi 
them  in  the  proof  of  the  proposition.  It  is 
not  said  the  three  angles  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones,  because  one  of  them  is  a  right 
angle,  or  because  the  sides  comprehending 
it  are  of  the  same  length  ;  which  sufficiently 
shows  that  the  right  angle  might  have  been 
oblique,  and  the  sides  unequal,  and,  for  all 
that,  the  demonstration  have  held  good ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I  conclude 
that  to  be  true,  of  any  oblique  angular  or 
scalenon,  which  I  had  demonstrated,  of  a 
particular  right-angled  equicriu-al  triangle, 
and  not  because  I  demonstrated  the  pro- 
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position    of   tlie    abstract    idea   of  a    trian- 
gle.- 

"  This  answer,"  I  have  said  in  my  observ- 
ations on  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  "  This 
answer  evidently  takes  for  {^ranted  the  truth 
of  the  opinion  whieh  it  was  intended  to  con- 
fute, by  supposing  us,  (hirinir  the  demonstra- 
tion, to  have  a  general  idea  of  triangles, 
without  particular  reference  to  the  diagram 
l)efore  us.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  the 
right  angle,  and  the  equality  of  two  of 
the  sides,  and  the  determinate  length  of 
the  whole,  are  not  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  demonstration  ;  but  words  are  of  conse- 
quence only  as  they  suggest  ideas,  and  the 
ideas,  suggested  by  the  demonstration,  are 
the  same  as  if  these  particular  relations  of 
the  triangle  had  been  mentioned  at  every 
step.  It  is  not  said  that  the  three  angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  because  one  of 
them  is  a  right  angle,  or  because  the  sides 
which  comjirehend  that  angle  are  of  the  same 
length  ;  but  it  is  proved  that  the  three  an- 
gles of  the  triangle,  which  has  one  of  its  an- 
gles a  right  angle,  and  the  sides,  which  com- 
prehend that  angle,  of  equal  length,  are  to- 
gether e(|ual  to  two  right  aiigles.  This  par- 
ticular demonstration  is  a])ii!icable  oidy  to 
triangles,  of  one  jnirticular  form.  I  cannot 
infer  from  it  the  existence  of  the  same  pro- 
perty, in  figures  essentially  different :  for, 
unless  we  admit  the  existence  of  general 
ideas,  an  equilateral  triangle  diifers  as  nnich 
from  a  scalene  rectiingular  triangle,  as  from 
a  square.  In  both  cases,  there  is  no  mediimi 
of  comparison.  To  say  that  the  two  trian- 
gles agree,  in  having  three  sides,  and  three 
angles,  is  to  say,  that  there  are  general  ideas 
of  sides  and  angles  ;  for,  if  they  be  particu- 
larized, and  if,  by  the  words  fiitfcs  and  auf/les, 
be  meant  equal  sides,  and  ecjual  angles,  it  is 
evident  that  the  two  triangles  do  not  agree 
in  the  slightest  circumstance.  Admitting, 
therefore,  that  I  can  eiumciatc  a  general  jiro- 
posilion,  the  conception  of  which  is  impossi- 
ble, I  can  be  certain  that  the  three  angles  of 
every  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  only  when  it  has  been  demonstrated 
of  triangles  of  every  variety  of  figtne  ;  and, 
before  this  can  be-  done,  I  must  have  it  in 
my  j)ower  to  limit  space,  and  chain  down 
imagination,  "-f- 

In  Dr.  Campl)ell's  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  signs,  in  his  very  ingenious  work 
on  the  I'hilosojjhy  of  Rhetoric,  he  adoi)ts 
and  defends  this  doctrine,  of  the  general  re- 
presentative jjowcr  of  paiticular  ideas, — mak- 
ing, of  course,  the  same  inconsistent  assuin])- 
tion  which  Berkeley  makes,  and  which  every 
Nominalist  must  make,  of  those  general  no- 
tions of  orders,  sorts,  or  kinds,  which  his  ar- 
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gument  would  lead  us  to  deny.  "  When  a 
geometrician,"  says  he,  "  makes  a  diagram 
v<ith  chalk  upon  a  board,  and  from  it  demon- 
strates some  jjroperty  of  a  straight-lined 
figiu-e,  no  spectator  ever  imagines  that  he  is 
demonstrating  a  property  of  nothing  else  but 
that  indi\idual  white  figure  of  five  inches 
long,  which  is  before  him.  Every  one  is  sa- 
tisfied that  he  is  demonstrating  a  property  of 
all  that  order,  whether  more  or  less  exten- 
sive, of  which  it  is  both  an  exam))le  and  a 
sign  ;  all  the  order  being  understood  to  agree 
with  it  in  certain  characters,  however  dilfer- 
ent  in  other  respects.  "|  There  can  be  no 
question  that  every  one  is,  as  Dr.  Campbell 
says,  satisfied,  that  the  demonstration  ex- 
tends to  a  whole  order  of  figures  ;  and  the 
rcaso)i  of  this  is,  tliat  the  mind  is  ca])able  of 
forming  a  general  notion  of;m  order  of  figures; 
for^it  really  is  not  easy  to  be  understood,  how 
the  mind  should  extend  any  demonstration 
to  a  whole  order  of  figiu'es,  and  to  that  order 
only,  of  which  order  itself  it  is  said  to  be  in- 
capable of  any  notion.  "  The  mind,"  con- 
tinues Dr.  Campbell,  "  with  the  utmost  fa- 
cility, extends  or  contracts  the  re])resentative 
power  of  the  sign  as  the  particular  occasion 
requires.  Thus,  the  same  equilateral  tri- 
angle will,  with  equal  proj)riety,  serve  for 
the  demonstration,  not  only  ofa  j)roperty  of 
all  equilateral  triangles,  but  of  a  property  of 
all  isosceles  triangles,  or  even  of  a  property 
of  all  triangles  whatever."§  The  same  diii- 
gram  does,  indeed,  serve  this  purjjose,  but 
not  from  any  extension  or  contraction  of  the 
representative  power  of  the  sign  according  to 
occasion.  It  is  because  we  had  a  general 
notion  of  the  nature  of  triangles, — or  of  the 
common  circumstances  ii;  which  the  figures, 
to  which  aione  we  give  tne  .lanic  of  trianijkit, 
agree, — before  Me  looked  at  the  diagram, 
and  had  this  general  notion,  common  to  the 
whole  order,  in  view,  during  the  whole  de- 
monstration. "  Nay,  so  perfectly  is  this 
matter  understood,"  Dr.  Canqibell  adds, 
"  that,  if  the  demonstrator,  in  any  ])art, 
should  recur  to  some  property,  as  to  the 
length  of  a  side,  belonging  to  the  particidar 
figure  he  hath  constructed,  but  not  essential 
to  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  proposition, 
and  which  the  ])articular  figure  is  s(jlely  in- 
tended to  re])rcsent,  every  intelligent  obser- 
ver would  instantly  detect  the  fallacy.  So 
entirely,  for  all  the  purj)oses  of  science, 
dotli  a  j)articnlar  serve  for  a  whole  species  or 
gcinis."||  But,  on  Dr.  Cam])beirs  princi- 
ples, what  is  the  sjiecies  or  genus,  and  how 
does  it  ditfer  from  other  species  or  genera? 
Instead  of  the  explanation,  therefore,  which 
he  gives,  I  would  rather  say,  so  certain  is  it, 
that,  during  the  whole  demonstration,  or,  at 
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least,  as  often  as  any  mention  of  the  figures 
occurs,  the  general  notion  of  the  species  or 
genus  of  figures,  tliat  is  to  say,  of  the  circum- 
stance of  resemblance  of  these  figures,  has 
been  present  to  the  mind  ;  since,  if  it  had  no 
such  general  notion,  it  could  not  instantly  de- 
tect the  slightest  circumstance  which  the 
species  or  genus  does  not  include.  The 
particular  idea  is  said  to  be  representative  of 
other  ideas  "  that  agree  with  it  in  certain 
characters."  But  what  are  these  charac- 
ters? If  we  do  not  understand  what  they 
are,  we  cannot,  by  oiu-  knowledge  of  them, 
make  one  idea  representative  of  others  ;  and, 
if  we  do  know  what  the  general  characters 
ai"e,  we  have  already  that  general  notion 
which  renders  the  supposed  representation 
unnecessary. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  other  cases,  I  have 
no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  ex- 
travagance of  the  paradox,  that  it  is  because 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  is  very  con- 
trary to  our  feelings,  we  do  not  immediately 
discover  it  to  be  so.  If  it  were  nearer  the 
truth,  we  should  probably  discover  the  error 
which  it  involves  much  more  readily.  The 
error  escapes  us,  because  our  general  terms 
cons^ey  so  immediately  to  oiu-  mind  that  com- 
mon relation  which  they  denote,  that  we  sup- 
ply, of  ourselves,  what  is  wanting  in  the  pro- 
cess as  described  by  the  Nominalist — the 
feeling  of  the  circumstances  of  resemblance, 
specific  or  generic,  that  are  to  guide  us  in  the 
application,  as  they  led  us  to  the  invention 
of  our  terms.  We  know  what  it  is  which  he 
means,  \Ahen  he  speaks  of  particular  terms, 
or  particular  ideas,  that  become  more  gener- 
ally significant,  by  standing  for  ideas  of  the 
same  sort,  or  the  same  order,  or  species,  or 
genus,  or  kind ;  and  we  therefore  make,  for 
him,  by  the  natural  spontaneous  suggestions 
of  our  own  minds,  the  extension  and  limita- 
tion, which  would  be  impossible  on  his  own 
system.  But  for  such  an  illusion,  it  seems 
to  me  scarcely  possible  to  understand,  how 
so  many  of  the  first  names,  of  which  our 
science  can  boast,  shoidd  be  found  among 
the  defenders  of  an  opinion  which  makes  rea- 
soning nothing  more  than  a  mere  play  upon 
words,  or,  at  best,  reduces  very  nearly  to  the 
same  level  the  profoundest  ratiocinations  of 
intellectual,  or  physical,  or  mathematical  phi- 
losophy, and  the  technical  labours  of  the 
grammarian,  or  the  lexicographer. 

The  system  of  the  Nominalists,  then,  I 
must  contend,  though  more  simple  than  the 
system  of  the  Realists,  is  not,  any  more  than 
that  system,  a  faithful  statement  of  the  pro- 
cess of  generalization.  It  is  tme,  as  it  re- 
jects the  existence  of  any  universal  form  or 
species,  distinct  from  our  mere  feeling  of  ge- 
neral resemblance.  But  it  is  false,  as  it  re- 
jects the  general  relative  feeling  itself,  which 
every  general  term  denotes,  and  without 
which,  to  direct  us  in  the  extension  and  limi- 


tation of  our  terms,  we  should  be  in  danger 
of  giving  the  name  of  triam/le,  as  much  to  a 
square  or  a  circle,  as  to  any  three-sided  fi- 
gure. We  perceive  objects, — we  have  a  feel- 
ing or  general  notion  of  their  resemblance, — 
we  express  this  penenil  notion  by  a  general 
term.  Such  is  the  process  of  which  ^\•e  are 
conscious ;  and  no  system  which  omits  any 
part  of  the  process  can  be  a  faithful  pictme 
of  our  consciousness. 


LECTURE  XLVn. 

TRUE  THEORY  OF    GENERALIZATION  REPEAT- 
ED.  INCONGRUITY   IN    THE  LANGUAGE  OF 

THE     CONCEPTUALISTS. SJIITH'S    THEORY 

OF  THE  INVENTION  OF  GENERAL  TERMS  IN 

RUDE  PERIODS  OF  SOCIETY ABSURDITY  OF 

NOMINALISM USE     OF    GENERAL     TERMS 

NOT  TO  ENABLE    MAN  TO  REASON,  BUT  TO 
REASON  WELL. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employ- 
ed on  a  subject  which  has  engaged,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  attention  of  philoso- 
]>hers,  both  from  the  difficulty  ^\•hich  was 
supposed  to  attend  it,  and  from  the  exten- 
sive a]iplications  which  were  to  be  made  of 
it,  as  the  ground-work  of  every  proposition, 
and,  consequently,  of  all  om"  knowledge. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  you  a 
sketch  of  the  gi'eat  controversy  as  to  Univer- 
sals,  that  so  long  divided  the  schools, — of 
which  one  party,  that  of  the  Retilists, — for- 
merly so  powerful  when  the  general  theory 
of  the  primary  mental  functions  of  percep- 
tion accorded  with  the  Realism, — may  now, 
when  our  theory  of  perception  is  too  simple 
to  accord  with  it,  be  considered  as  altogether 
extinct.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  uni- 
versal forms  or  species  should  continue  to 
hold  a  place  in  the  physiology  of  mind,  or 
in  our  systems  of  dialectics,  when  even  sen- 
'  sible  species  had  been  universally  abandoned. 

In  stating  the  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
this  controversy,  which  I  consider  as  the 
only  one  worthy  of  your  assent,  and  indeed 
so  obviously  just  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  occur  to  every 
mind,  but  for  the  darkness  of  insignificant 
terms  and  phrases,  with  which  the  contro- 
versy itself  had  enveloped  it, — I  endeavour- 
ed to  free  it,  as  much  as  possible,  from  this 
mere  verbal  darkness,  and  to  exhibit  the  pro- 
cess to  you  in  that  simple  order  of  succes- 
sion in  which  it  appears  to  me  to  take  place. 

The  process  I  stated  to  be  the  following ; 

We  perceive  two  or  more  objects — this  is 
one  state  of  the  mind.  We  are  struck  with 
the  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  certain 
respects.  This  is  a  second  state  of  the 
mind.  We  then,  in  the  third  stage,  give  a 
name  to  these  circumstances  of  felt  resem- 
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Bcinblance,  a  name  which  is,  of  cotirsp,  ap- 
plied aftenvanls  only  where  this  relation  of 
similarity  is  felt.  It  is  uiuiiiestionahly  not 
the  name  which  produces  the  feeling  of  re- 
semblance, but  the  feeling  of  resemblance 
which  leads  to  the  invention  or  ap])licatioii 
of  the  name  ;  for  it  would  lie  equally  just 
nnd  {)hilosoi)hie  to  say  that  it  is  the  name  of 
tne  individual,  John  or  William,  which  gives 
existence  to  the  individual  John  or  William, 
and  that  he  was  nobody,  or  nothing,  till  the 
name,  which  made  him  something,  was  gi- 
ven, as  to  say,  that  the  name  man,  which  in- 
cludes both  John  and  William,  is  that  which 
constitutes  our  relative  notion  of  the  resem- 
blance of  John  and  William,  expressed  by 
their  common  appellatives ;  and  that,  but  for 
the  name,  we  could  not  have  conceived  them 
to  have  any  common  or  similar  properties, — 
that  is  to  say,  could  not  have  had  any  gene- 
ral relative  notion,  or  general  idea,  as  it  has 
been  WTongly  called,  of  htnnan  natiu-e,  of  the 
respects  in  which  John,  William,  and  all 
other  individual  men  agree.  So  far  is  the 
general  term  from  being  essential  to  the  rise 
of  that  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  the 
feeling  of  resemblance,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  general  notion,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  the  term  expresses,  that  it  is  only  for 
a  very  small  number  of  such  general  relative 
feelings  that  we  have  invented  general  terms. 
There  are  scarcely  any  two  objects  at  which 
we  can  look  without  perceiving  a  resemblance 
of  some  sort ;  but  we  never  think  of  giving 
a  name  to  each  pair  of  relatives,  on  accoimt 
of  some  slight  circumstance  in  which  they 
may  have  been  felt  by  us  to  agree,  more 
than  we  think  of  giving  a  name  to  every  se- 
parate individual  object  which  we  perceive 
— to  every  blade  of  grass  in  our  fields — to 
every  rose  on  a  bush,  or  even  to  every  rose- 
bush in  our  garden.  It  is  necessary,  for  the 
convenience  of  social  life,  that  we  should 
have  general  terms  to  express  the  most  im- 
portant general  resemblances, — a  general 
word,  man,  for  example,  to  express  briefly 
those  very  general  cucumstances  of  resem- 
blance which  we  discover  in  all  the  individ- 
uals to  whom  that  name  is  given,  and  thus 
to  save  us  from  the  repetition  of  innumernble 
proper  names,  when  we  speak  of  rircinnstan- 
ces  common  to  the  whole  multitude  ; — it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  general 
term  to  express,  in  like  manner,  every  less 
extensive  resemblance  which  we  may  dis- 
cover in  any  two  or  more  indiviflual  n)cn  ; 
and,  accordingly,  for  such  minute  resem- 
blances we  do  not  invent  any  genenJ  term, 
yet  the  feelings  of  resemblance,  or  notions 
ofgeneral  circumstances  of  agreement,  though 
they  may  be  more  or  less  important,  so  as  to 
prompt  in  some  ca-ses,  and  not  in  other  cases, 
to  the  use  of  a  common  appellative,  are  still 
in  kind,  as  mere  feelings  of  relation,  the  same, 
whether  the  general  terra  for  exjiressing  them 


be  invented  or  not ;  and  feelings  which 
arise  as  much  when  no  name  is  given  as 
when  a  name  is  given,  caimot  surely  be  de- 
pendent on  names  that  do  not  exist  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases  at  all,  and  that, 
when  they  are  formed,  exist  only  aftei  these 
very  feelings  which  they  ai'e  invented  to  ex- 
press. 

If  our  mind  be  capable  of  feeling  resem- 
blance it  must  be  capable  ofgeneral  notions, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  this 
very  feeling ;  for  we  surely  cannot  perceive 
objects  to  resemble  each  other,  without  per- 
ceix-ing  them  to  resemble  each  other  in  cer- 
tain respects  rather  than  in  others  ;  and  this 
very  notion  of  the  respects  in  which  they  are 
similar,  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  general 
relative  feeling. 

The  circumstances  in  which  all  individual 
me^i  agree  form  my  general  notion  of  man,  or 
human  nature.  When  I  use  the  term  man,  I 
employ  it  to  express  every  being  in  whom 
these  circumstances  are  to  be  found, — that  is 
to  say,  every  being  who  excites,  \\hen  consid- 
ered together  with  the  other  beings  whom  I 
have  before  learned  to  rank  as  man,  the  same 
relative  feeling  of  resemblance.  When  I 
hear  the  term  man,  these  general  circum- 
stances of  agreement  occur  to  me  vaguely, 
perhaps,  and  indistinctly,  but  probably  as 
distinctly  as  the  conception  of  the  individual 
John  or  William,  which  recurs  when  I  hear 
one  of  those  names. 

Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
exact  meaning  of  our  general  terms  is  nuich 
more  distinctly  conceived  by  us  than  that  of 
our  particular  terms, — that  we  have  a  far 
clearer  notion  of  a  line,  for  example,  than  of 
an  inch  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch, — of  rec- 
tilinear angles  in  general,  as  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  any  two  straight  lines  in  any  di- 
rection, than  of  an  angle  of  sixty-five  de- 
grees, for  which  one  particular  inclination  of 
the  meeting  lines  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
an  inclination,  which  only  the  nicest  mea- 
surement ran  discriminate,  from  that  which 
forms  an  angle  of  sixty-four  or  of  sixty-six. 
The  general  term,  it  is  evident,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  more  and  more  general,  involves  the 
consideration  of  fewer  particulars,  and  is, 
therefore,  less  confused  ;  while  the  jiarticu- 
lar  term  must  involve  all  the  jiarticulars  in- 
cluded in  the  general  one,  with  many  more 
that  distinguish  the  species  or  the  individual, 
and  that  are  diflicult  then)selves  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, in  consequence  of  the  faintness 
of  the  limits  in  which  they  shadow  into  each 
other.  To  this  it  is  owing  that  the  sciences, 
which  are  most  strictly  demonstrative  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  sciences  in  which  our  notions 
arc  the  clearest,  are  not  those  which  relate  to 
piu-ticular  objects,  and  which,  consequently, 
involve  particular  conceptions  and  jiarticuliU- 
terms,  but  the  sciences  of  number  and  quanti- 
ty,  in  which  every  term   is  a  general  one, 
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and  every  notion,  therefore,  which  it  ex- 
presses, general. 

M'ith  each  advance  in  generalizing,  the 
general  notion,  or  the  feeling  of  resemblance 
in  certain  circumstances,  becomes  different, 
because  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  ne- 
cessarj-  that  the  general  resemblance  should 
be  felt,  are  fewer,  and  common,  therefore,  to 
a  greater  number  of  objects  ;  the  general 
term  being,  in  everj'  stage,  applicable  to  the 
whole  number  of  objects,  as  exciting,  when 
considered  together,  that  relative  feeling  of 
similarity,  the  suggesting  of  which  is  all  that 
constitutes  the  variet)',  species,  genus,  order, 
or  class. 

The  words  John,  man,  animal,  substance, 
in  the  progressive  scale  of  generalization,  are 
words  which  I  understand,  and  none  of 
which  I  feel  to  be  exactly  synonymous  with 
the  others,  but  to  express  either  less  or  more, 
so  as  to  admit  progressively  of  wider  appli- 
cations than  could  be  allowed  at  a  lower 
point  of  the  scale.  Since  they  are  felt,  then, 
not  to  be  exactly  synonymous,  each  tenn,  if 
it  be  understood  at  all,  must  excite  in  the 
mind  a  different  feeling  of  some  sort  or 
other,  and  this  different  state  of  mind  is  no- 
thing more  thtm  a  notion  of  agreement  in 
certain  circumstances,  more  or  fewer,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  generalization. 

If,  then,  the  generalizing  process  be,  first, 
the  perception  or  conception  of  two  or  more 
objects, — 2dly,  The  relative  feeling  of  their 
resemblance  in  certain  respects, — 3dly,  The 
designation  of  these  circumstances  of  resem- 
blance, by  an  appropriate  name, — the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nominalists,  which  includes  only 
two  of  these  stages, — the  perception  of  par- 
ticular objects,  and  the  invention  of  general 
terms,  must  be  false,  as  excluding  that  rela- 
tive suggestion  of  resemblance  in  certain  re- 
spects, which  is  the  second  and  most  impor- 
tant step  of  the  process ;  since  it  is  this  in- 
termediate feeling  alone  that  leads  to  the  use 
of  the  term,  which  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  limit  to  any  set  of  objects. 
Accordingly,  we  found  that,  in  their  impos- 
sibility of  accounting,  on  their  owii  princi- 
ples, for  this  limitation, — which  it  is  yet  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  explain  in  some  man- 
ner or  other, — the  Nominalists,  to  explain 
it,  uniformly  take  for  granted  the  existence 
of  those  verj'  general  notions,  which  they  at 
the  same  time  profess  to  deny, — that,  while 
they  affirm,  that  we  have  no  notion  of  a 
kind,  species,  or  sort,  independently  of  the 
general  terms  which  denote  them,  they  speak 
of  our  application  of  such  terms  only  to  ob- 
jects of  the  same  kind,  species,  or  sort ;  as 
if  we  truly  had  some  notions  of  these  gene- 
ral circumstances  of  agreement,  to  direct  us, 
— and  that  they  are  thus  very  far  from  being 
Nominalists  in  the  spirit  of  their  argument, 
at  the  very  moment,  when  they  are  Nomi- 
nalists in  assertion, — strenuous  ojiposers  of 


those  veiy  general  feelings,  of  the  truth  of 
which  they  avail  themselves,  in  their  very 
endeavour  to  disprove  them. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  the  name  which  formed 
the  class,  and  not  that  previous  relative  feel- 
ing, or  general  notion  of  resemblance  of  some 
sort,  which  the  name  denotes,  then  might  any 
thing  be  classed  with  any  thing,  and  classed 
with  equal  propriety.  All  which  woidd 
be  necessary,  would  be  merely  to  apply  the 
same  name  uniformly  to  the  same  objects  ; 
and,  if  we  were  careful  to  do  this,  John  and 
a  triangle  might  as  well  be  classed  together, 
under  the  name  man  as  John  and  William. 
Why  does  the  one  of  those  arrangements  ap- 
peir  to  us  more  philosophic  than  the  other? 
It  is  because  something  more  is  felt  by  us  to 
be  necessary  in  classification,  than  the  mere 
giving  of  a  name  at  random.  There  is,  in  the 
relative  suggestion  that  arises  on  om*  very 
perception  or  conception  of  objects,  when 
we  consider  them  together,  a  reason  for  giv 
ing  the  generic  name  to  one  set  of  objects 
rather  than  to  another, — the  name  of  man, 
for  instance,  to  John  and  William,  rather  than 
to  John  and  a  triangle.  This  reason  is  the 
feeling  of  the  resemblance  of  the  objects 
which  we  class, — that  general  notion  of  the 
relation  of  similarity  in  certain  respects,  which 
is  signified  by  the  general  term, — and  with- 
out which  relative  suggestion,  as  a  previous 
state  of  the  mind,  the  general  term  would 
as  little  have  been  invented,  as  the  names 
of  John  and  William  would  have  been  in- 
vented, if  there  had  been  no  perception  of 
any  indi\'idual  being  whatever  to  be  denoted 
by  them. 

That  we  have  general  relative  feelings  of 
the  resemblances  of  objects,  and  that  our 
general  terms  are  significant  of  these,  and 
limited,  therefore,  to  the  particular  objects 
which  excite  some  common  feeling  of  resem- 
blance, is  then,  I  conceive,  sufficiently  evi- 
dent ;  and  yet,  the  existence  of  such  general 
notions  is  not  merely  rejected  by  the  great- 
er number  of  philosophers,  but  the  assertion 
of  it  has  been  considered  as  a  subject  rather 
of  ridicule  than  of  any  serious  confutation,  as 
if  confutation  itself  would  have  been  too  gieat 
an  honour. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  some  in- 
cautious expressions  of  the  Conceptualists, 
and  their  erroneous  analysis  and  classification 
of  the  general  feeling,  did  justify  in  part 
this  ridicule,  as  they  involved  an  appearance 
of  inconsistency  and  contradiction,  which  a 
more  accmate  analysis  of  the  general  feeling 
asserted,  and  a  veiy  slight  change  of  phra- 
seology and  arrangement  would  have  remov- 
ed. These  improprieties,  it  may  be  of  im- 
portance to  point  out  to  you,  as  furnishing, 
perhaps,  some  explanation  of  the  error  of 
New  Nominalism. 

The  use  of  the  word  idea  for  expressing 
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the  notion  or  feeling  of  resemblance,  was,  in 
the  first  pliice,  unfortunate.  Idea,  from  its 
etynioloj;ie;il  sense,  and  its  common  ai)])lica- 
tion  to  the  concei)rions  of  external  objects, 
seems  almost,  in  itself,  to  imj)ly  something 
which  can  be  individualized,  and  ofl'ercd  to 
the  senses.  The  general  idea,  therefore, 
which  we  are  said  to  form,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  ways  in  which  two 
lines  can  meet  one  another,  seems  to  us,  as 
an  idea,  to  be  something  which  we  must  be 
capable  of  representing  in  a  diagram,  like  any 
of  the  j)articular  angles  considered  by  us  ; 
and  what  we  can  thus  image  in  a  diagi'am, 
must  evidently  be  particular;  so  that,  if  \\c 
ascribe  to  it  proi)ertiesofmore  than  one  i)ar- 
ticular  angle,  our  reference  must,  on  this  very 
account,  seem  to  involve  an  inconsistency  or 
multitude  of  inconsistencies.  The  general 
idea  of  an  angle,  therefore,  which  is  not  a 
right  angle,  nor  acute  nor  obstuse,  but  at 
once  all  of  these,  and  none  of  them,  is  to  oiu- 
conception,  in  every  respect,  as  truly  absurd 
as  a  whole  which  is  less  than  a  part  of  itself, 
or  a  square  of  which  the  angles  are  together 
equal  to  four  right  angles,  and  at  the  same 
time  equal  to  five  such  angles,  and  only  to 
three  or  two. 

Such  are  the  inconsistencies  that  must 
always  seem  to  flow  from  the  use  of  the 
word  idea  in  this  case,  as  if  presenting  to  us 
a  particular  image  of  what  cannot  be  particu- 
lar. 

The  same  remark  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  a])])lied  to  the  useofthe  word  conception, 
which  also  seems  to  individualize  its  object ; 
and  which,  as  commonly  em])loyed  to  signify 
some  fainter  revival  of  a  past  feehng,  may 
lead,  and  has  led,  to  very  mistaken  views  of 
the  nature  of  our  general  notions.  In  these, 
according  to  the  process  described  by  me, 
there  is  nothing  which  can  be  said  to  be  in 
any  respect  a  conception,  or  fainter  tran- 
script of  the  past ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  were 
to  invent  a  name  for  the  o})inion  with  respect 
to  universals  which  I  hold,  it  ^^■ou!d  not  be 
as  a  Coiicej)tuali>t,  but  as  a  Notioiiist,  or 
Relationi.it,  that  I  should  wish  to  be  classed. 
The  feeling  of  the  relation  of  similarity  is  no 
l)art  of  the  perception  or  conception  of  the 
sei)arate  objects  which  suggest  it.  It  is  a 
feeling  of  a  difTerei't  species,  absolutely  new 
— a  relation,  and  nothing  more;  and  the 
general  term,  which  is  not  exjjressive  of  what 
can  strictly  be  termed  a  concei)tion,  is  invent- 
ed only  to  express  <dl  that  multitude  of  ob- 
jects, which,  however  diflerent  in  other  re- 
spects, agree  in  exciting  one  common  feel- 
ing of  relation — the  relation  of  a  certain  simi- 
larity. 

The  jihrasc,  general  notion,  which  is  that 
which  I  have  i)referred,  would  in  this  case 
have  been  far  more  appro])riate,  and  would 
have  obviated  that  tendency  to  individual  re- 
presentation, which  the  w  ord  conccjHwn,  and 


still  more,  the  word  idea,  j)roduce  ;  and  con. 
sequently,  all  those  apparent  inconsistencies, 
which  do  not  attend  the  notion  of  the  mere 
feeling  of  agreement  of  various  objects,  but 
arise  only  from  the  attemjit  to  form  an  indi- 
vidual representation  of  what  is  in  itself 
general,  and  therefore,  by  its  very  natiu-e,  in- 
capable of  being  individually  represented. 

Still  more  unfortunate,  however,  than  the 
classing  of  our  general  notions  with  concep- 
tions or  ideas,  was  a  verbal  impropriety  that 
may  at  first  seem  to  you  of  little  conse- 
quence,— the  mere  use  of  the  indefinite  arti- 
cle, in  a  case  in  which  certainly  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  employed.  It  was  not  the 
mere  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  triangles,  but  the  general  idea  of  a 
triangle,  of  ^^  hich  writers  ori  this  branch  of 
intellectual  philosophy  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  speak.  The  influence  of  this  impro- 
pef  use  of  the  article  has  not  before  been  re- 
marked ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
very  circumstance  which  has  chiefly  tended 
to  produce  a  denial  of  the  general  notion  it- 
self. It  is  a  striking  lesson,  how  much  the 
progress  of  jihilosophy  may  be  retarded,  even 
by  the  slightest  inaccuracy  of  language, 
which  leads  those  who  consider  the  doctrine 
without  due  attention  and  analysis,  to  ascribe 
to  it  the  inconsistencies  which  are  not  in 
the  doctrine  itself,  and  thus  to  reject,  as  ab- 
surd, \\hat,  in  another  form  of  exjjression, 
would  perhaps  have  appeared  to  them  almost 
self-evident. 

According  to  tlie  view  which  I  have  given 
you  of  the  generalizing  process,  all  that  is 
truly  general  is,  a  relation  that  is  felt  by  us. 
^^'e  have  a  feeling,  or  general  notion,  of  the 
circumstances  of  agreement  of  many  individu- 
al objects,  but  not  a  notion  of  an  object,  unit- 
ing at  once  all  the  qualities  of  the  individual 
objects,  and  yet  excluding  every  quality 
which  distinguishes  each  from  each.  This 
would  truly  be  a  species  of  Realism  still 
more  absurd  than  the  old  scholastic  univei- 
sal  a  parte  rei.  The  general  idea  of  a  maii, 
who  is  neither  dark  nor  fair,  tall  nor  short, 
fat  nor  thin,  nor  of  any  degree  intermediate 
between  these  extremes,  and  yet  is,  at  the 
same  time,  dark  and  fair,  tall  and  short,  fat 
and  thin,  is  that  of  w  hich  we  may  very  safe- 
ly deny  the  existence  :  for  a  man  must  be 
jiarticular,  and  must  therefore  have  particu- 
lar qualities,  and  certainly  caimot  have  qua- 
lities that  are  inconsistent.  But  a  dark  and 
a  fair  man,  a  tall  and  a  short  man,  a  fat  ajid 
a  thin  man,  all  agree  in  certain  respects,  or, 
in  other  words,  excite  in  us  a  certain  rela- 
tive feeling  or  notion  of  general  resemblance; 
since,  without  a  feelmg  of  this  kind,  we  never 
.should  have  thought  of  classing  them  to- 
gether under  one  general  term.  \Vc  have 
not  a  general  idea  of  a  man,  but  we  are  im- 
jiressed  with  a  certain  connnon  relation  of 
similarity  of  all  the  individuals,  whom,  on 
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that  account,  and  on  that  account  alone,  we 
rank  together  under  the  common  ;4)i)ellation 
of  men. 

A  general  idea  of  a  man  is,  then,  it  will 
be  allowed,  an  unfortunate,  or,  to  speak 
more  acciu-ately,  an  absurd  expression.  But 
the  absurdity  of  such  an  expression  does  not 
render  it  less  absurd  to  deny,  that  we  have 
any  general  notion  or  relative  feeling  what- 
ever of  the  circumstances  in  which  men 
agree — that  general  notion  which  preceded 
the  invention  of  the  general  term  man,  and 
without  which  the  general  term  would  be 
absolutely  incapable  of  being  hmited  or  ap- 
plied to  one  set  of  objects  more  than  to  ano- 
ther. Yet  all  the  vahiable  remarks  of  Mr. 
Locke,  on  this  subject,  have  been  neglected 
or  forgotten;  while  one  passage  has  been 
well  remembered,  and  often  quoted,  because 
nothing  is  so  well  remembered  as  the  ridicu- 
lous. The  passage,  indeed,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  abundantly  ridiculous ;  but  what 
is  ridiculous  in  it  arises,  very  evidently,  from 
the  source  which  I  have  pointed  out,  and 
not  from  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  a  general 
feeling,  of  some  sort,  corresponding  with 
every  general  term  that  is  not  absolutely  in- 
significant. 

"  Does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill," 
says  Mr.  Locke,  in  this  often-quoted  passage 
— "  Does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill 
to  form  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle,  (which 
is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract,  comprehen- 
sive, and  difficult;)  for  it  must  be  neither 
oblique,  nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral, 
equicrural,  nor  scalenon ;  but  all  and  none 
of  these  at  once.  In  effect,  it  is  something 
imperfect  that  cannot  exist ;  an  idea,  where- 
in some  parts  of  several  different  and  incon- 
sistent ideas  are  put  together."* 

Of  this  strange  description,  so  unworthy 
of  its  great  author,  and  I  may  add,  so  unworthy 
also  of  the  doctrine  which  he  supported,  the 
authors  of  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus  have 
not  failed  to  avail  themselves,  converting 
Mr.  Locke's  imiversal  triangle  mto  an  uni- 
versal lord  mayor. 

"  Martin  supposed  an  universal  man  to  be 
like  a  knight  of  a  shire,  or  a  burgess  of  a 
corporation,  that  represented  a  great  many 
individuals.  His  father  asked  him,  if  he 
could  not  frame  the  idea  of  an  universal  lord 
mayor  ?  IMartin  told  him,  that,  never  ha- 
ving seen  but  one  lord  maj-or,  the  idea  of 
that  lord  mayor  always  returned  to  his  mind ; 
that  he  had  great  dithculty  to  abstract  a  lord 
mayor  from  his  fur-go\\ni  and  gold  chain  ; 
nay,  that  the  horse  he  saw  the  lord  mayor 
ride  upon  not  a  little  distm'bed  his  imagina- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  Crambe,  to  show 
himself  of  a  more  penetrating  genius,  swore 
that  he  could  frame  a  conception  of  a  lord 
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mayor,  not  only  without  his  horse,  gown,  and 
gold  chain,  but  even  without  statm-e,  feature, 
colour,  hands,  head,  feet,  or  any  body,  which  he 
suTOOsed  was  the  abstract  of  a  lord  mayor. '"f 

This  abstract  of  a  lord  mayor,  though  it 
may  be  more  ludicrous,  is  not  more  absmd, 
than  Locke's  abstract  of  a  triangle  ;  for  a 
triangle  must  be  particular,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  equilateral,  equicrural,  or  scalene. 
It  would  have  been  veiy  different,  if  he  had 
stated  merely,  that  all  triangles,  Avhether 
equilateral,  equicrural,  or  scalene,  are  felt  by 
us  to  agree  in  certain  respects, — that  they 
are  not  felt  by  us  to  have  this  general  resem- 
blance, because  we  have  previously  classed 
them  together;  but  thatM'e  have  classed  them 
together,  because  we  have  previously  felt 
this  general  resemblance, — that  the  general 
notion,  therefore,  cannot  have  depended  for 
its  origin  on  the  name  which  follows  it, — 
and  that  it  is  this  general  notion  or  feeling  of 
resemblance,  of  which  the  general  term  is 
tridy  significant,  the  term  being  considered 
by  us  as  fairly  applicable  to  every  object 
which  excites  the  same  relative  feeling. 
This,  it  is  evident,  from  his  whole  reason- 
ing, was  fundamentally,  or  nearly  the  opinion 
of  Locke  himself,  who  was  led  into  the  error 
of  his  very  strange  description,  merely  by 
conceinng,  that  a  general  notion  of  the  com- 
mon circumstances  and  properties  of  triangles 
was  a  conception,  or  a  general  idea  of  a  tri- 
angle. 

But,  whether  this  was  or  was  not  the 
opinion  of  Mi\  Locke,  the  process  which  I 
have  described  is  not  the  less  just.  We  per- 
ceive two  or  more  objects — we  have  a  feel- 
ing or  general  notion,  of  their  resemblance 
in  certain  respects — and,  in  consequence 
of  this  general  notion,  we  invent  the  general 
term,  and  limit  it  to  such  objects  as  corres- 
pond with  the  notion  previously  existing, — 
that  is  to  say,  we  limit  it  to  objects  which 
agree  in  exciting  this  relative  suggestion.  It 
is  hence  the  very  natme  of  our  general  no- 
tion not  to  be  particular  ;  for  who  can  paint 
or  particularize  a  mere  relation  ?  It  is  the 
feeling  of  resemblance  which  constitutes  it — 
not  the  objects  themselves  which  are  felt  to 
be  similar ;  and  to  require,  therefore,  that 
our  mental  notion  of  the  common  properties 
of  triangles,  scalene,  equilateral,  and  isosceles, 
should  itself  be  a  triangle,  equilateral,  isos- 
celes, or  scalene,  is  not  more  philosophic, 
or,  I  may  say,  not  even  less  absurd,  than  it 
would  be  to  require  of  us  a  visual  dehneation 
of  a  sound  or  a  smell,  and  to  deny  that  we 
have  any  sensations  of  melody  and  odour  be- 
cause we  cannot  represent  these  in  pictures 
to  the  eye. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  it  is  only  for 
a  small  number  of  the  resemblances  which 
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we  ])orreive  in  objects,  that  we  have  invented 
^reiieral  terms.  The  {general  term,  tluTefore, 
far  from  beinj;  essential  to  the  j^eneralization, 
is  only  a  record  of  a  generalization  previous- 
ly made.  It  marks  what  \\e  have  felt,  and 
ciial)les  lis  to  refer,  with  exactness,  to  this 
past  feeling. 

When  I  speak  of  our  invention  of  a  gene- 
ral term,  however,  I  speak  of  what  we  do,  in 
the  i)resent  mature  state  of  our  language,  not 
of  what  wa-!  likely  to  take  place  in  the  early 
generalizations  of  savage  life  ;  for  there  seems 
to  me  verj'  little  reason  to  doubt  the  justness 
of  that  theory  of  appellatives,  which  is  hinted, 
indeed,  in  some  earlier  writers,  but  has  been 
particularly  maintained  by  Condillacand  Dr. 
Smitii, — a  theory  which  supposes  the  words, 
now  used  as  appellatives  to  have  been  origi- 
nally the  proper  names  of  individual  objects, 
extended  to  the  objects  that  were  perceived 
to  be  similar  to  those  to  which  the  name  had 
primarily  been  given.  The  theory  is  stated 
with  great  force  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  ingeni- 
ous dissertation  appended  to  his  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments.  It  would  be  injus- 
tice to  his  opinion,  to  attempt  to  ex- 
press it  in  any  words  but  his  own. 

"  The  assignation  of  particular  names,  to 
denote  particular  objects,  that  is,  the  insti- 
tution of  nouns  substantive,  would  probably 
be  one  of  the  fii'st  steps  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  language.  Two  savages,  who  had 
never  been  taught  to  s])eak,  but  had  been 
bred  up  remote  from  the  societies  of  men, 
would  naturally  begin  to  form  that  language 
by  which  they  would  endeavour  to  make 
their  mutual  wants  intelligible  to  each  other, 
by  uttering  certain  sounds,  whenever  they 
meant  to  denote  certain  objects.  Those  ob- 
jects only  which  were  most  familiar  to  them, 
and  which  they  had  most  frequent  occasion 
to  mention,  would  have  jjarticuliu:  names  as- 
signed to  them.  The  particular  cave  whose 
covering  sheltered  them  from  the  weather, 
the  ])articu!ar  tree  whose  fruit  relieved  their 
hunger,  the  particular  fountain  whose  water 
allayed  their  thirst,  would  first  be  denominat- 
ed by  the  words  cave,  tree,  fountain,  or  by 
whatever  other  appellations  they  might  think 
proper,  in  that  ])riniitive  jargon,  to  mark 
them.  Afterwards,  \\  hen  the  more  enlarged 
experience  of  these  savages  had  led  them  to 
observe,  and  their  necessary  occasions  ob- 
liged them  to  make  mention  of  other  caves, 
and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains,  they 
would  )iaturally  bestow  ui)on  each  of  those 
ni'W  objects  the  same  name  by  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  exjjress  the  similar 
object  they  were  first  ac(|uainted  with.  The 
new  objects  had  none  of  them  any  naine  of 
its  own,  l»tit  each  of  them  exactly  resembled 
another  object  which  had  such  an  appellation. 
It  was  impossible  that  those  sav;igcs  could 
behold  the  new  objects  without  recollecting 


the  old  ones  ;  and  the  name  of  the  old  ones, 
to  which  the  new  bore  so  close  a  resem- 
blance. When  they  had  occasion,  therefore, 
to  mention,  or  to  point  out  to  each  other, 
any  of  the  new  objects,  they  would  naturally 
utter  the  name  of  the  corresjiondent  old  one, 
of  whith  the  idea  could  not  fail,  at  that  in- 
stant, to  present  itself  to  their  memory  in  the 
strongest  and  liveliest  manner.  And  thus, 
those  words,  which  \Aere  originally  the  jjro- 
per  names  of  individuals,  would  each  of  them 
insensibly  become  the  common  name  of  a 
multitude.  A  child  that  is  just  learnijig  to 
speak,  calls  every  person  who  comes  to  the 
house  its  papa,  or  its  mamma ;  and  thus  be- 
stow-s  upon  the  whole  species  those  names 
which  it  had  been  taught  to  apply  to  two  in- 
dividuals. I  have  known  a  clown  who  did 
not  know  the  proper  name  of  the  river  which 
ran  by  his  own  door.  It  was  the  river,  he 
^aid,  and  he  never  heard  any  other  name  for 
it.  His  experience,  it  seems,  had  not  led 
him  to  observe  any  other  river.  The  gene- 
ral word  river,  therefore,  was,  it  is  evident, 
in  his  accept;mce  of  it,  a  proper  name,  sig- 
nifying an  individual  object.  If  this  person 
had  been  carried  to  another  river,  would  he 
not  readily  have  called  it  a  river  ?  Could 
we  su])])ose  any  person  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know 
the  general  word  river,  but  to  be  acquainted 
only  with  the  particular  word  Thames,  if  he 
was  brought  to  any  other  river,  would  he 
not  readily  call  it  a  Thames  ?  This,  in  re- 
ality, is  no  more  than  what  they,  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  general  word,  are 
very  ayt  to  do.  An  Englishman,  describing 
any  great  river  which  he  may  have  seen  in 
some  foreign  countiy,  naturally  says,  that  it 
is  another  Thames.  The  Si>aniards,  when 
they  first  arrived  u])on  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
and  observed  the  wealth,  populousness,  and 
habitation-s  of  that  fine  country,  so  much  su- 
perior to  the  savage  nations  which  they  had 
been  visiting  for  some  time  before,  cried  out, 
that  it  was  another  Sjiain.  Hence  it  was 
called  New  Spain,  and  this  name  has  stuck 
to  that  unfortunate  country  ever  since.  We 
say,  in  the  same  maimer,  of  a  hero,  that  he 
is  an  Alexander;  of  an  orator,  that  he  is  a 
('iccro;  of  a  philosojihcr,  that  he  is  a  New- 
ton. This  way  of  speaking,  which  the  gram- 
marians called  an  Antonomasia,  and  which 
is  still  extremely  common,  though  now  not 
at  all  necessaiy,  demonstrates  how  much 
mankind  are  naturally  disjiosed  to  give  to 
one  object  the  name  of  any  other  Avhicli  near- 
ly resembles  it,  and  thus  to  denominate  a 
multitude  by  what  originally  was  intended  to 
express  an  individual. 

"  It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an 
individual  to  a  great  multitude  of  objects, 
whose  resemblance  natiu'ally  recals  the  idea 
of  that  individual,  and  of  the  name  which  ex- 
presses it,  that  seems  originally  to  have  giv- 
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en  occasion  to  the  formation  of  those  classes 
and  assortments,  which,  in  the  schools,  are 
called  genera  and  species."* 

That  the  first  designation  of  species  and 
genera,  by  appellatives,  was  nothing  more 
than  this  ingenious  speculation  supposes  it 
to  have  been, — the  extension  of  mere  proper 
names  from  similar  objects  to  similar  ob- 
jects, I  have  very  little  doubt.  But  still,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  extension  was 
from  simihu-  objects  to  objects  felt  to  be  si- 
milar,— that,  before  the  extension,  therefore, 
there  must  have  been  a  general  notion  of  the 
circumstances  of  resemblance, — and  that, 
without  this  intermediate  feeling  of  his 
mind,  the  savage  would  as  little  have  thought 
of  calling  one  tree  by  the  name  which  he 
had  previously  given  to  another  tree,  as  he 
would  have  thought  of  extending  this  name 
to  the  cave  which  sheltered  him,  or  the 
fountain  at  which  he  quenched  his  thirst. 
In  short,  whatever  oiu-  theory  of  the  origin 
of  general  terms  may  be,  it  either  must  take 
for  gi-anted  the  previous  existence  of  general 
relative  notions,  corresponding  with  them, 
or  it  must  suppose  that  the  terms  were  in- 
vented at  random,  without  any  reason  what- 
ever, to  guide  us  in  our  application  or  limit- 
ation of  them.  To  state  any  reason  of  this 
kind,  is  to  state  some  general  resemblance 
that  is  felt  by  us,  and  consequently  some  no- 
tion of  general  circumstances  of  resem- 
blance, which  must  be  independent  of  the 
general  term,  because  it  is  prior  to  it.  This, 
which  the  Nominalist  on  reflection,  I  should 
conceive,  must  admit,  is  all  for  which  the 
Conceptualist  contends,  or,  at  least,  is  all 
for  which  I  contend,  in  that  view  of  the 
generalizing  process  which  I  have  given  you. 
The  decision  of  the  controversy  might, 
indeed,  as  I  have  now  said,  be  A'ery  safely 
trusted  to  the  Nominalist  himself,  if  he  would 
only  put  a  single  question  to  his  own  mind, 
and  reflect  for  a  few  moments  before  giving 
an  answer.  Why  do  I  class  together  cer- 
tain objects,  and  exclude  certain  others  from 
the  class  which  I  have  formed?  He  must 
say,  either  that  he  classes  them  together  be- 
cause he  has  classed  them  together,  and  that 
he  excludes  the  others  because  he  excludes 
them,  which  is  surely  not  a  verj'  philosophic 
answer,  though  it  is  all  which  can  be  under- 
stood in  the  assertion,  that  it  is  the  name 
which  constitutes  as  well  as  defines  the  ge- 
nus ;  or  he  must  say,  that  there  is  some  rea- 
son which  has  led  him  to  give  the  general 
name  to  certain  objects  and  not  to  certain 
others.  The  reason  for  which  the  name  is 
given,  must,  of  course,  be  something  which 
is  felt  pnor  to  the  giving  of  the  name,  and 
independent   of  it ;    and    the   only  reason 
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which  can  be  conceived  is,  that  certain  ob- 
jects have  a  resemblance  which  certain  other 
objects  do  not  partake,  and  that  the  general 
name  is  therefore  invented  to  express  the 
objects  which  agree  in  exciting  this  common 
notion  of  relation.  Before  the  name  was 
invented,  therefore,  there  must  have  been  a 
feeling  of  circumstances  of  resemblance,  com- 
mon to  certain  individuals, — a  feeling,which  is 
neither  the  perception  that  precedes  it,  nor  the 
name  which  follows  it,  but  a  state  of  mind  in- 
tervening between  the  perception  of  the  se- 
parate objects,  and  the  verbal  designation  of 
them,  as  a  species  or  genus.  In  short,  it  is 
that  general  relative  suggestion,  or  general 
notion  of  resemblance,  on  which  we  must 
admit  oiu-  classifications  to  be  founded, 
or  contend  that  they  are  fomided  upon  no- 
thing. 

Since  all  reasoning  implies  some  general- 
ization, the  Nominalist,  who  allows  nothing 
general  but  teiTns,  is,  of  course,  led,  or 
forced,  by  his  theon,-,  to  deny  the  possibility 
of  reasoning  of  any  kind  without  the  aid  of 
general  terms  ;  a  denial  which  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  boldest,  because  the  least  consist- 
ent with  the  obser\-ed  facts,  which  it  is  pos- 
sible either  for  dogmatism  or  scepticism  to 
make  ;  as  if  the  infant,  long  before  he  can 
be  supposed  to  have  acquired  any  knowledge 
of  terms,  did  not  form  his  httle  reasonings 
on  the  subjects,  on  which  it  is  important  fo. 
him  to  reason,  as  accm'ately  probably  as  af- 
terwards ;  but,  at  least,  with  all  the  accu- 
racy which  is  necessary  for  preser\ing  his 
existence,  and  gratifying  his  few  feeble  de- 
sires. He  has,  indeed,  even  then,  gone 
through  processes  which  are  admitted  to  in- 
volve the  finest  reasoning,  by  those  very  phi- 
losophers who  deny  him  to  be  capable  of 
reasoning  at  all.  He  has  already  calculated 
distances,  long  before  he  knew  the  use  of  a 
single  word  expressive  of  distance,  and  ac- 
commodated his  induction  to  those  general 
laws  of  matter,  of  \\  hich  he  knows  nothing 
but  the  simple  facts,  and  his  expectation  that 
what  has  afibrded  him  either  pain  or  pleasure 
will  continue  to  aiford  him  pain  or  pleasure. 
What  language  does  the  infant  require,  to 
prevent  him  from  putting  his  finger  twice  in 
the  flame  of  that  candle  which  has  biu-ned 
him  once  ?  or  to  persuade  him  to  stretch  his 
hand,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
optics,  to  that  very  point  at  which  some 
bright  trinket  is  ghttering  on  his  delighted 
eyes  ?  To  suppose  that  we  cannot  reason 
without  language,  seems  to  me,  indeed,  al- 
most to  involve  the  same  inconsistency,  as 
to  say,  that  man  is  incapable  of  moving  his 
limbs  till  he  have  previously  walked  a 
mile. 

The  use  of  general  terms  is  not  to  enable 
man  to  reason,  but  to  enable  him  to  reason 
well.      They  fix  the  steps  of  oiu  progress  ; 
U2 
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they  give  us  the  power  of  availing  ourselves, 
with  foiitideiife,  (if  our  own  jiast  reasonings, 
and  of  the  reasonings  of  others  ;  th(>y  do  no*: 
absolutely  prevent  us  from  wandering,  but 
they  prevent  us  from  wandering  very  far, 
and  are  marks  of  direction  to  which  we  can 
return  :  without  them  we  should  l)e  like  tra- 
vellers journeying  on  an  immense  plain,  with- 
out a  track,  and  without  any  points  on  the 
sky  to  determine  whether  we  were  continu- 
mg  to  move  east  or  west,  or  north  or  south. 
We  shoukl  still  be  moving,  indeed,  and  each 
step  would  be  a  progress,  if  it  were  compar- 
ed merely  with  the  step  that  went  before. 
13ut  there  could  be  no  long  journey  onwards  ; 
and,  after  years  of  wandering,  we  might,  per- 
ha])s,  return  to  the  very  spot  from  which  we 
set  out,  without  even  so  much  knowledge  as 
to  have  the  slightest  guess  that  we  were 
again  where  we  had  been  before. 

To  dro])  this  allegory,  however,  it  is  very 
evident  that,  though  we  should  be  capable 
of  reasoning  even  without  language  of  any 
sort,  and  of  reasoning  sufficient  to  protect 
oiu-selves  from  obvious  and  familiar  causes 
of  injury,  our  reasonings,  in  such  circum- 
stances, must  be  very  limited,  and  as  little 
comparable  to  the  reasoning  of  him  who  en- 
joys the  advantage  of  all  the  niei>  distinctions 
of  a  refined  language,  as  the  creeping  of  the 
diminutive  insect  to  the  soaring  of  the  eagle. 
Both  animals,  indeed,  are  capable  of  ad- 
vancing ;  but  the  one  passes  from  cloud  to 
cloud  almost  with  the  rajiidity  of  the  light- 
ning, which  is  afterwards  to  tlash  from  tliem, 
and  the  other  takes  half  a  day  to  move 
over  the  few  shrunk  fibres  of  a  withered 
Jeaf. 

What  must  be  the  arithmetic  of  that  peo- 
ple in  South  America  of  whom  Condamine 
tells  us,  whose  whole  numeration  diil  not  ex- 
tend beyond  three,  and  who  had  no  resource 
aftenvards  but  to  point  first  to  their  fingers 
and  then  to  their  hair  !  What  the  reasonings 
of  arithmetic  would  be  to  such  a  jK'ople 
every  other  species  of  reasoning  would  be  to 
us,  if  our  general  vocabulary  bore  no  greater 
proportion  to  the  feelings  that  were  to  be  ex- 
Dressed  by  it,  than  this  very  limited  numeral 
vocabulary,  to  all  the  possible  combinations 
of  luimbers ! 

The  extent  of  error  into  which  we  should 
be  likely  to  fall,  in  our  classifications  and 
reasonings  in  general,  if  our  language  were 
of  this  very  imperfect  kind,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  us,  in  our  present  circum- 
stfmces,  to  guess ;  though  we  may  derive; 
some  assistance,  in  our  estimation  of  these 
possible  absurdities,  from  facts  of  which 
voyagers  occasionally  tell  us.  I  may  take, 
for  an  example,  a  fact  mentioned  by  Captain 
Cook,  in  describing  the  people  of  VVatecoo, 
a  small  island  on  which  he  lighted  in  his 
voyage  from  New  Zealand  to  the  Friendly 
Islands.  "  The  inhabitants,"  he  says,  "  were 


afraid  to  come  near  our  cows  and  horses, 
nor  did  they  fi)rm  the  least  conception  ol 
their  nature.  But  the  sheep  and  goats  did 
not  surpass  the  limits  of  their  ideas  ;  for 
they  gave  us  to  understand  that  they  knew 
them  to  be  birds."  "  It  will  appe;U'  rather 
incredible,"  he  adds,  "  that  human  ignorance 
could  ever  make  so  strange  a  mistake,  there 
not  being  the  most  distant  similitude  be- 
tween a  sheep  or  goat  and  any  winged  ani- 
mal. But  these  people  seemed  to  know  no- 
thing of  the  existence  of  any  other  land  ani- 
mals besides  hogs,  dogs,  and  birds.  Our 
sheep  and  goats,  they  could  see,  were  very 
ditferent  creatures  from  the  two  first ;  and, 
therefore,  they  inferred  that  they  must  be- 
long to  the  latter  class,  in  which  they  knew 
that  there  is  a  considerable  vai'iety  of  species." 
"  I  would  add,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  who 
quotes  this  very  striking  fact,  together  with 
the  judicious  remark  of  Cook, — "  I  would 
add,  that  the  mistake  of  these  islanders  per- 
haps did  not  arise  from  their  considering  a 
sheep  or  goat  as  bearing  a  more  striking  re- 
semblance to  a  bird  than  to  the  two  classes 
of  quadrupeds  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted, but  from  the  want  of  a  generic 
word,  such  as  quadi-uped,  comprehending 
these  two  species;  which  men  in  their  situ- 
ation would  no  more  be  led  to  form,  than  a 
person  who  had  seen  only  one  individual  of 
each  species  would  think  of  an  appellative  to 
express  both,  instead  of  ap])lying  a  proper 
name  to  each.  In  consequence  of  the  va- 
riety of  birds,  it  appears  that  they  had  a  ge- 
neric name  comprehending  all  of  them,  to 
which  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  re- 
fer any  new  animal  they  met  with."* 

The  observation  of  Air.  Stewart  with  re- 
spect to  the  inlluence  of  a  generic  name  on 
this  seemingly  very  strange  arrangement  of 
these  very  rude  zoologists,  is  ingenious  and 
just.  It  mast  be  remembered,  however,  in 
opposition  to  his  general  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  ajijilication  of  the  generic  term, 
(;ven  in  this  very  strange  manner,  is  a  proof, 
not  that  we  are  without  general  notions,  but 
that  we  truly  have  general  notions  that  are  in- 
dependent of  the  mere  terms  which  express 
them.  It  was  not  merely  because  they  had 
a  generic  term  that  they  extended  this  term 
to  the  unknown  sheep  and  goats,  but  be- 
cause the  sheep  and  goats  coincided,  in  some 
measure,  with  the  general  notion  expressed 
by  the  general  term.  Of  this  the  most  strik- 
ing evidence  is  contained  in  the  very  state- 
ment of  Captain  Cook.  The  cows  and 
horses,  shec])  and  goats,  were  all  equally  un- 
known to  the  islanders.  Why,  then,  did 
they  not  class  the  cows  and  horses  with  birds 
as  much  as  the  goats  and  sheep?  As  far 
as  the  mere  possession  of  a  generic  word 
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could  have  led  to  this  application — if  a  word 
alone  were  necessary — it  was  common  to  all 
the  new  cases  alike.  AMien  all  these  were 
equally  unkno\^^l,  there  must  have  been  some 
previous  general  notion  of  certain  circum- 
stances of  resemblance  in  birds,  with  which 
the  goats  and  sheep  coincided  more  exactly 
than  the  cows  and  horses.  Nor  is  it  very 
difficult  to  guess  what  this  previous  notion 
was :  The  bidk  of  the  different  animals 
must  have  led  to  the  distinction.  The 
winged  tribes  with  which  they  were  acquaint- 
ed, though  they  might  perhaps  approach, 
in  some  slight  degree,  to  the  statiu-e  of  the 
smaller  quadrupeds,  could  have  no  resem- 
blance in  this  respect  to  the  horses  and 
cows.  A  bird,  in  their  mental  definition  of 
it,  was  certainly  a  living  thing,  of  certain  va- 
rious sizes  familiar  to  them,  and  not  a  dog 
or  a  hog.  A  sheep  or  a  goat  was  seen  by 
them  to  be  a  li\'ing  thing,  not  a  dog  nor  a 
hog,  and  of  a  size  that  implied  no  remarka- 
ble opposition  to  that  involved  in  their  silent 
mental  definition  of  a  bird.  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  classed  by  them  as  a  bird, 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  is  to  be  found  in 
many  of  our  systematic  references,  even  in 
the  present  improved  state  of  science  and  na- 
tural history, — in  that,  for  example,  which 
classes  and  ranks,  under  one  word,  the  whale 
that  swims  with  the  man  that  walks  ;  or,  to 
use  a  case  still  more  analogous,  even  the  ant 
that  creeps  with  the  gnat  that  flies, — and, 
with  equal  accuracy,  they  excluded  the  cows 
and  horses  that  did  not  coincide  with  the 
general  notion,  of  which  a  certain  resem- 
blance of  size  formed  an  essential  part. 
The  extension  of  the  term  to  the  one  set  of 
quadrupeds,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
set,  must  have  had  some  reason  ;  and  this 
reason,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  must  have 
been  some  general  feeling  of  resemblance  of 
some  sort, — a  relative  suggestion,  intervening 
between  the  perception  of  the  animals  and 
the  application  of  the  term. 


LECTURE  XLVHL 

ANALYSIS   OF    THE   PROCESS  OF   REASONING. 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  brought  to 
a  conclusion  the  remarks  which  I  had  to 
offer  on  thatvery  interesting  tribe  of  our  sug- 
gestions of  relation  which  constitute  the  feel- 
ings of  resemblance, — a  tribe,  on  the  exis- 
tence of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  all  classifi- 
cation depends,  and  in  a  great  measure  the 
whole  power  of  language,  as  an  instrument 
or  medium  either  of  distinct  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  individual,  or  of  reciprocal 
communication  of  thought  from  mind  to 
mind. 

The  examination  of  this  species  of  relation 


led  us  into  one  of  the  most  memorable  con- 
troversies in  the  whole  science  of  Intellec- 
tual Philosophy;  and  though  I  knew  well  that 
there  could  be  no  reason  to  fear  your  adop- 
tion of  the  absurdities  of  Realism,  and,  there- 
fore, did  not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy 
your  time  with  any  serious  confutation  of  that 
obsolete  hy])othesis,  I  knew  also  too  well 
the  prevailing  influence  of  the  opposite  error 
of  Nominalism,  and  the  high  authorities  which 
sanction  it,  not  to  think  it  necessarj'  to  put 
you  fully  on  your  guard  against  the  fallacy  of 
this  system,  by  showing  you  how  incomplete 
it  is,  and,  therefore,  how  unfit  to  be  adopted 
as  a  narrative  of  the  actual  Process  of  Ge- 
neralization. 

This  process  I  described,  as  invoKdng, 
not  two  stages  only,  as  the  Nominalists  con- 
tend, but  three.  In  the  first  place,  the  per- 
ception or  conception  of  the  two  or  more 
external  objects,  or  the  conception  of  the 
two  or  more  internal  feelings  that  are  after- 
wards classed  together ;  in  the  second  place, 
the  feeling  or  general  relative  notion  of  the 
resemblance,  which  these  separate  objects 
bear  to  each  other,  in  certain  respects,  the 
relative  suggestion,  in  consequence  of  which 
alone  we  are  led  to  class  them  together  ;  in 
the  third  place,  the  expression  of  this  felt 
general  resemblance,  by  a  general  term,  as 
significant  of  that  silent  mental  generahza- 
tion  which  has  abeady  classed  them  toge- 
ther. The  mental  generalizing  may,  indeed, 
be  considered  as  complete,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  general  term ;  the  term  being  of 
use,  only  as  fixing  and  recording,  or  convey- 
ing to  others  the  knowledge  of  that  general 
notion  or  feeling  of  resemblance  which 
preceded  the  first  use  of  the  general  word. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  I  exhi- 
bited to  you, — as  simply  and  forcibly  as  the 
complex  nature  of  the  process  would  allow 
me, — the  doctrine  of  general  notions,  as  dis- 
tinct mental  affections  of  a  peculiar  species, 
arising  from  that  susceptibility  of  the  mind 
by  which  ^ve  perceive,  together  with  various 
other  relations,  the  relations  that  constitute 
the  resemblances  of  objects, — I  took  occa- 
sion to  point  out  to  you  some  errors  of 
thought,  and  consequent  improprieties  of  ar- 
rangement and  expression,  on  the  part  of 
the  Conceptualists,  which  I  regarded  as  hav- 
ing had  the  chief  effect  in  preventing  the 
universal  and  ready  adoption  of  this  doctrine 
of  the  threefold  nature  of  the  process,  as 
consisting  in  perceptions,  relations,  and  ver- 
bal signs, — a  doctrine,  which,  but  for  the  al- 
most universal  prevalence  of  the  opposite 
system  of  Nominalism,  would  have  appear- 
ed to  me  to  stand  httle  in  need  of  any  argu- 
ment in  its  support ;  since  the  fact  of  the 
extension  of  general  terms  only  to  certain 
objects,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  seems,  of 
itself,  sufficiently  to  show,  that  there  is  a 
certain  general  notion  of  resemblance, — a  pe- 
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niliar  state  of  mind, — interveniiic:  between 
the  priniiin'  perce|)tions,  and  the  use  of  the 
penenil  term,  wliich  forms,  as  it  were,  thj 
measiu'e  of  adjustment  of  the  partieulai-  ob- 
jects,— that  are  arran;^ed  in  the  same  class, 
if  they  agree  with  this  general  notion,  and 
excluded,  if  they  do  not  agree  with  it.  An 
arrangement,  witiiout  some  ])riiici])]e  of  re- 
semblance to  direct  the  order  iu  which  ob- 
jects are  placed,  seems  to  me  absolutely  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  an  arrangement,  and 
certainly  could  be  but  of  very  little  aid  to 
the  memorj', — even  if  it  could  be  of  any  ad  - 
vantage  to  remember  divisions,  and  subdivi- 
sions, that  were  founded  upon  nothing.  The 
classifications,  which  our  dictionaries  form, 
according  to  the  mere  initial  sounds  of  words, 
— which  Dr.  Reid,  in  reference  to  works  of 
this  kind,  calls  a  sort  of  modern  categories, 
— ^would  be  far  more  philosophic,  than  a 
classification  which  imphed  no  previous  no- 
tion of  resemblance  whatever.  "  Of  all  me- 
thods of  arrangement,"  he  says,  "  the  most 
antijihilosophical  seems  to  be  the  invention 
of  this  age  ; — I  mean  the  arranging  the  arts 
and  sciences  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
m  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias.  With 
these  authors  the  categories  are  A,  B,  C," 
&c.  Yet  these  literal  categories,  anti])hiio- 
sophical  as  they  certiiinly  would  be,  if  their 
authors  professed  to  give  them  as  a  scientific 
arrangement,  still  involve  a  resemblance  of 
some  sort,  however  insignificant  and  irrela- 
tive to  the  great  ])urposes  of  science.  Every 
other  arrangement  in  science  would  be  still 
more  unphilosophical,  because  involving  no 
relation  whatever,  if,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Nominalist,  there  wtre  no  ge- 
neral notions, — no  relative  feelings  of  resem- 
blance,— indciJcndcnt  of  the  terms  of  classi- 
fication ;  but  objects  were  first  classed  to- 
gether, without  any  reason  for  being  so 
classed  together,  more  than  any  other  ob- 
jects, till  the  mere  general  term  of  the  chussi- 
ficatioii  became  a  reason  for  itself;  as  if 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  were  not  called  ani- 
mals, because  they  were  previously  felt  to 
agree  in  certain  respects,  but  were  felt  to 
have  this  relation  of  agreement  in  certain 
respects,  because  they  had  previously  l)eeii 
comprehended  in  the  one  generic  term  ani- 
mul. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  genend 
terms  themselves, — as  distinct  from  the  ge- 
neral relative  feelings  which  they  exjiress, — 
I  stated  to  you  a  speculation  of  Condillac 
and  Dr.  Smith,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  most  simple  and  beautiful  sjjccu- 
lations  in  the  theoretical  history  of  language. 
In  ascribing  it  to  these  distinguished  philoso- 
phers, however,  I  speak  of  it  only  as  it  is 
clearly  devcloiied  by  them  ;  for  there  arc 
many  hints  of  the  same  o])inion  to  be  found 
in  works  of  an  i-arlicr  date.  The  specula- 
tion  to  which  I  allude,   is  that  which   sup-  ' 


poses  the  proper  names  of  individual  ob^ 
jects  to  have  become  appellatives  of  a  whole 
cliiss,  by  extension  from  simihu-  objects  to 
similar — the  jirinciple,  which  could  not  fail 
to  operate  in  this  way,  being  a  principle 
which  still  continues  to  operate  even  in  the 
common  ])hraseology  of  the  most  common 
minds, — though,  by  rhetoricians,  whose  art 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  art  of  making 
common  things  mysterious,  it  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  a  figure  of  speech. 

The  brief  expression  or  result  of  the  feel- 
ing of  resemblance  is  a  general  term, — but 
when  all  which  we  feel,  in  our  relative  sug- 
gestions of  resemblance,  or  in  any  other  of 
oiu-  relative  suggestions,  is  enunciated  in 
language,  it  is  termed  a  jjroposition,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  air  of  mystery  that  in- 
vests it  in  our  books  of  logic,  is  the  exj)res- 
^sion  of  this  common  feeling  of  relation,  and 
nothing  more.  The  word  animal,  for  ex- 
amj)le,  is  a  general  term,  expressive  of  a  par- 
ticular relation  of  resemblance  that  is  felt  by 
us.  A  horse  is  an  animal,  is  a  proposition, 
which  is  merely  a  brief  expression  of  this  felt 
resemblance  of  a  horse  to  various  other  crea- 
tures included  by  us  in  the  general  term.  It 
is  the  same  in  all  the  other  species  of  rela- 
tions which  we  are  capable  of  feeling.  In 
the  relation  of  position,  for  exam|)le,  when 
we  say  that  the  planet  Mercury  is  that  which 
is  next  to  the  sun,  our  mere  feeling  of  the  lo- 
cal relation, — that  particuhu'  relative  sugges- 
tion which  arises  on  the  consideration  of  the 
sun,  together  with  its  ])lanetary  attendants, — 
by  this  expression  of  it  in  words,  becomes, 
what  is  termed  in  logic,  a  proposition.  In 
the  relative  suggestion  of  degree,  to  say  that 
gold  is  heavier  than  cojiper ; — in  the  relative 
suggestion  of  proportion,  to  say,  that  four  are 
to  twenty,  as  twenty  to  a  hundred  ;  — in  the 
relative  suggestion  of  comprehension,  to  say, 
that  there  is  a  portion  of  heat  even  in  the 
coldest  snow,  is  to  state,  as  a  projjosition, 
what,  ill  the  mind  itself,  is  th(>  mere  feeling 
of  a  certain  relation.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  verbal  statement  of  the 
projjOsition  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
relative  suggestion,  or  feeling  of  relation, 
which  it  ex|)rcsscs,  but  simjily  expresses  to 
others  a  relation  that  must  have  been  felt, 
before  the  projJOsition  could  be  framed, — - 
that  it  is  not  the  word  aninud,  for  cxiunple, 
which  produces  the  feeling  of  the  general  re- 
semblance of  those  various  beings  which  we 
have  classed  together  under  that  term, — nor 
the  word  lir.arirr,  wliiclj  makes  us  feci  the 
greater  pressure  of  a  piece  of  gold,  than  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  copper, — but  those  feelings, 
previously  existing,  which  have  led  to  the 
verbal  i)roi)osition  that  expresses  to  others 
those  previous  feelings.  To  insist  on  a  dis- 
tinction so  obvious,  seems  to  me,  indeed,  al- 
most iis  if  I  were  labouring  to  i)rove  what  it 
vould  be   impossible  for  any  one  to  deny. 
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But  if  you  reflect  on  the  influence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  with  respect 
to  general  terms,  as  constituting  all  that  can 
be  said  to  be  general  in  reasoning,  you  will 
perceive  how  necessary  it  is,  that  you  should 
be  fully  impressed  with  the  prioritj'  of  the  re- 
lative feeling  involved  in  each  proposition,  to 
the  proposition  which  expresses  it, — and  its 
consequent  independence  of  those  forms  of 
language  which  render  it  capable  of  being 
communicated  to  other  minds,  but  do  not 
alter  its  natiu-e,  as  a  feeling  of  that  particu- 
lar mind  in  which  it  has  previously  arisen. 

The  proposition  being  only  an  expression 
of  a  relation  of  some  kind  or  other,  which 
has  been  ])re\-iously  felt,  may,  of  course,  be 
as  various  as  the  species  of  relative  sugges- 
tions of  which  our  minds  are  susceptible. 
There  may  be,  as  we  have  seen,  propositions 
of  resemblance,  of  order,  of  degree,  of  pro- 
portion, of  comprehension ;  to  which  last 
class,  indeed — that  class  which  includes  all 
the  relations  of  a  whole  to  its  parts — the  j 
others,  as  I  ha\e  already  remarked,  may,  by  ! 
a  little  etfort  of  subtilty,  be  reduced ;  since  j 
every  aflirmative  proposition  enunciates  or 
predicates — to  use  the  technical  word — some 
quality  or  attribute  of  a  subject,  which  may 
be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  subject  itself,  or,  at  least,  of  our  complex 
notion  of  the  subject.  The  one  quahty,  of 
which  we  speak,  is  comprehended  with  other 
qualities  in  that  general  aggregate  to  which 
we  state  it  to  belong. 

On  this  class  of  our  relative  suggestions, 
therefore, — that  which  involves  the  feeling  of 
the  relation  of  the  parts  comprehended  to 
the  comprehending  whole, — it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  bestow  a  Uttle  fuller  illustration, 
that  you  may  understand  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  reasoning — that  most  im- 
portant of  all  our  mental  processes — which 
logicians  and  metiiphysicians  have  contrived 
to  render  so  obscure,  but  which  is  in  itself 
notliing  more  than  a  series  of  felt  relations 
of  this  particular  class  in  the  instances  which 
I  selected  before,  of  a  house  and  its  apart- 
ments ;  a  tree  and  its  stems  and  foliage ;  a 
horse,  and  its  head,  and  limbs,  and  tnmk. 
The  relation  which  I  have  termed  the  rela- 
tion of  comprehension,  or  comprehensiveness, 
is  so  very  obvious,  that  a  mere  allusion  to  it 
is  sufficient,  without  any  commentary.  In 
these  cases,  the  parts,  which  together  form 
the  whole,  are  truly  substances  that  admit  of 
being  separated,  and  can  as  easily  be  con- 
ceived to  exist  separately  as  together. 

But  substances  are  not  conceived  by  us, 
only  as  composed  of  certain  elementary  sub- 
stances, which  constitute  them,  by  their  mere 
juxta-position,  in  apparent  contiguity,  and 
which  may  exist  apart,  after  di\'ision.  They 
are  also  conceived  by  us,  as  subjects  of 
qualities,  which  coexist  in  them,  and  which 
cannot  exist  apart,  or,  in  other  words — for 


the  qualities  of  substances,  as  perceived  by 
us,  are  nothing  more — they  are  capable  of  af- 
fecting us  as  sentient  beings,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  various  ways.  A  flake  of  snow, 
for  example,  is  composed  of  particles  of 
snow,  which  may  exist  separately ;  and  this 
composition  of  sepiu-ate  particles  in  seeming 
coherence  is  one  species  of  totality ;  but  the 
same  snow,  without  any  integral  division, 
may  be  considered  by  us  as  possessing  va- 
rious qualities,  that  is  to  say,  is  capable  of 
affecting  us  variously.  It  is  cold,  that  is  to 
say,  it  excites  in  us  a  sensation  of  chiUiness ; 
— it  is  white,  that  is  to  say,  it  produces  in 
our  mind  a  pecidiar  sensation  of  vision,  by 
the  light  which  it  reflects  to  us  ; — it  has 
weight — is  of  a  certain  crystalline  reguliirity 
of  figiu-e — is  soft  or  hard,  according  as  it  is 
more  or  less  compressed — liquefiable  at  a 
very  low  temperatiu-e — and  my  conception 
of  snow  is  of  that  permanent  subject  which 
affects  my  senses  in  these  various  ways. 
The  conglomerated  flakes  in  a  snow-ball  are 
not  more  distinctly  parts  of  the  mass  itself, 
which  we  consider,  than  the  coldness,  M'hite- 
ness,  gravity,  regidar  form,  softness  or  hard- 
ness, and  ready  fusibility,  are  felt  to  be 
parts  of  our  complex  notion  of  snow,  as  a 
substance. 

When  I  think  of  cases,  in  which  the  rela- 
tion is  of  a  substance  to  parts  that  are  them- 
selves substances — as  when  I  say,  that  a 
room  is  a  part  of  a  house,  or  that  a  tree  has 
branches — it  is  quite  e\ident  that  in  these 
verj'  simple  propositions  I  merely  state  the 
relation  of  parts  to  a  comprehending  whole. 
But  is  the  statement  at  all  difterent  in  kmd, 
when  I  speak,  in  the  common  forms  of  a 
proposition,  of  the  qualities  of  objects,  when 
I  say,  for  example,  that  snow  is  white,  man 
capable  of  reasoning,  the  wisest  of  mankind 
still  fallible?  Do  I  not  merely  state  one  of 
the  many  qualities,  comprehended  in  that  to- 
tality of  qualities,  which  constitutes  the  sub- 
ject as  kno\\"n  to  me?  I  do  not  indeed  di- 
\ide  a  mass  into  integral  ])arts,  but  I  divide 
a  complex  notion  into  its  parts,  or  at  least 
separate  from  that  complexity  a  quality 
which  I  feel  to  belong,  and  state  to  belong, 
to  that  whole  complex  notion  from  which  I 
have  detached  it.  It  is  as  it  were  a  little 
analysis  and  sjTithesis.  I  decompose,  and, 
in  expressing  verbally  to  others  the  mental 
decomposition  which  I  have  made,  I  com- 
bine again  the  separated  elements  of  my 
thought — not,  indeed,  in  the  same  manner, 
for  the  analytic  process  is  as  different  as  mat- 
ter is  from  mind — but  with  the  same  feel- 
ing of  agreement  or  identity  which  rises  in 
the  mind  of  a  chemist  when  he  has  reduced 
to  one  mass  the  very  elements  into  which 
he  had  pre\iously  transmuted  the  mass,  by 

I  some  one  of  the  analyses  of  his  wonderful 

;  art. 

j      What,  then,  is  reasoning — which  is  no- 
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tiling  more  than  a  nunilier  of  ])roi)ositions, 
though  of  propositions  consecutive  in  a  cer- 
tain order — but  a  rontiiuicd  series  of  ana- 
lytic operations  of  this  kind,  developing  the 
elements  of  our  thought  ?  In  every  proposi- 
tion, that  which  is  atHrnicd  is  a  part  of  that 
of  which  it  is  affirmed,  and  the  proposition, 
however  technical  its  language  may  be,  ex- 
j)resses  only  the  single  feeling  of  this  rela- 
tion. When  I  say  snow  is  white,  I  state 
one  of  the  many  feelings  which  constitute 
my  complex  notion  of  snow.  When  1  say 
man  is  fallible,  I  state  one  of  the  many  im- 
perfections which,  as  conceived  by  mc,  to- 
gether with  many  better  qualities,  constitute 
my  comple.v  notion  of  man.  These  state- 
ments of  one  particular  relation  are  simple 
propositions,  in  each  of  which  a  certain  ana- 
lysis is  involved.  But,  when  I  reason,  or 
add  proposition  to  proposition  in  a  certain 
series,  I  merely  prosecute  my  analysis,  arid 
j)rosccute  it  more  or  less  minutely,  accord 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  ratiocination.  When 
I  say  man  is  fallible,  I  state  a  quality  involv- 
ed in  the  nature  of  man,  as  any  other  part 
of  an  aggregate  is  involved  in  any  other  com- 
])rehcnding  whole.  When  I  add,  he  may 
therefore  err,  even  when  he  thinks  himself 
least  exposed  to  error,  I  state  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  notion  of  his  fallibility.  When 
I  say,  he  therefore  must  not  expect  tliat  all 
men  will  think  as  he  does,  even  on  points 
which  appear  to  him  to  have  no  obscurity,  I 
state  that  which  is  involved  in  the  possibility 
of  his  iind  their  erring  even  on  such  points. 
When  I  say,  that  he  therefore  should  not 
dare  to  punish  those  who  merely  dillcr  from 
him,  and  who  may  lie  right  even  in  diflcring 
from  him,  I  state  what  is  involved  in  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  expectation  that  all  men 
should  think  as  he  does.  And  when  I  say, 
that  any  particular  legislative  act  of  intoler- 
ance is  as  luijust  as  it  is  absurd,  I  state  on- 
ly what  is  involved  in  the  impropriety  of  at- 
tempting to  punish  those  who  have  no  other 
guilt  than  that  of  differing  in  opinion  from 
others,  who  are  confessedly  of  a  nature  as 
fallible  as  their  own. 

In  all  this  reasoning,  though  composed  of 
many  [jropositions,  there  is  obviously  only  a 
progressive  analysis,  with  a  feeling,  at  each 
step,  of  the  relation  of  parts  to  the  whole, 
the  predicate  of  each  i)ro])Ositioii  being  the 
subject  of  a  new  analysis  in  the  proposition 
which  follows  it.  Man  is  fallible.  He  who 
is  fallible  may  err,  even  when  he  thinks  him- 
self IciLst  ex|)osed  to  error.  He  who  may  be 
in  error,  even  when  he  thinks  himself  safest 
from  it,  ought  not  to  be  astonished  that 
others  should  think  differently  from  him, 
even  on  points  whir-h  may  seem  to  him  per- 
fectly clear;  and  thus,  successively,  through 
the  whole  ratiocination,  the  predicate  be- 
comes in  its  turn  a  subject  of  new  analysis, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  last  i>roposition,  which 


is  inmiediately  extended  backwards  to  the 
primary  subject  of  analysis,  man, — as  in- 
volved in  that  which  is  itself  involved  in  that 
j)rimary  complex  conception,  or  aggregate 
of  many  qualities.  There  are  minds,  per- 
hajjs,  which,  merely  by  considering  man, 
and  opinion,  and  punishment,  would  disco- 
ver, without  an  intervening  proposition,  that 
fallible  man  ought  not  to  set  himself  up  in 
judgment  as  a  punisher  of  the  speculative 
errors  of  fallible  man  ;  there  are  others,  per- 
haps, who  might  not  perceive  the  conclusion, 
without  the  whole  series  of  propositions  en- 
umerated, though  the  conclusion  is  involved, 
as  an  element,  in  the  first  proposition, — 
man  is  fallible ;  and  according  as  the  parti- 
cular intellect  is  more  or  less  acute,  more 
or  fewer  of  the  inteiTening  propositions  will 
be  necessary. 

In  every  such  case  of  continued  intellectu- 
al analysis,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel 
when  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  last  proposition  is  as  truly  contained  in 
the  first  as  any  of  the  intervening  proposi- 
tions, though  it  is  not  seen  by  us,  till  exhi- 
bited, as  it  were,  in  its  elementary  state,  by 
the  rejietition  of  analysis  after  analysis.  It 
is,  in  this  respect,  precisely  like  the  decom- 
positions of  chemical  analysis,  which  are 
constantly  showing  us  something  new,  in  the 
very  substances  which  we  carry  about  with 
us,  or  in  those  which  are  every  moment  be- 
fore our  eyes.  The  air,  for  example,  after 
being  long  considered  as  simple,  in  the  sense 
in  which  chemists  use  that  term,  is  after- 
wards shown  to  be  composed  of  different 
gaseous  fluids  ;  nor  are  even  these  regarded 
as  sim|)le,  but  each  is  believed  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  certain  base  and  the  matter  of 
heat ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  or  even 
to  guess,  what  future  analyses  may  be  made 
even  of  these  elements.  Yet  the  atmos- 
phere, now  considered  as  compound,  is,  in 
kind,  the  same  air  which  was  contimially 
(lowing  around  the  earth  before  this  analy 
sis  ;  and,  in  the  mere  animal  function  of  re- 
spiration, all  mankind  had,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  their  infant  breath,  been  incessantly 
emjiloyed  in  separating,  into  its  constituent 
parts,  the  very  substance  which  they  consi- 
dered as  incapable  of  division.  The  last 
chemist,  whose  labours,  when  this  scene  of 
earthly  things  is  to  perish,  are  to  close  the 
long  toils  of  his  jjredecessors,  will  jjcrhaps 
regard  scarcely  a  single  substance  in  nature 
in  the  same  light  in  which  we  now  regard 
it ;  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  same  ter- 
restrial objects,  which  now  meet  our  eyes, 
must  continually  have  been  present  to  his 
sight ; — the  same  seasons  presenting  the 
same  herbage  and  flowers  and  fruits  to  the 
same  races  of  animals, — to  which,  indeed, 
he  may  have  given  diff'Tcnt  names,  or  may 
have  detected  in  them  new  elements,  or  pro- 
portions of  elements,  l)ut  of  which  all  his 
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arrangements  and  analyses  are  incapable  of 
altering  the  nature. 

In  the  truths  of  reasoning,  which  a   pro- 
found and  penetrating  genius  is  able  in  like 
manner  to  exhil)it  to  us,  we  perceive  a  simi- 
lar analysis,  which  prcsenis  to  us,  as  it  were, 
the  elements  of  oiu- own  former  conceptions; 
since  the  very  reasoning,  if  it  be  at  all  intel- 
ligible, must  begin  with  some  conception  al- 
ready familiar  to  us  in  which  it  asserts  some- 
thing to  be  containcti,  and  ])roceeds  only  by 
tracing  similar  relations.     A  new  truth,  of 
this  kind,  is  not  so  nuich  added  to  us,  there- 
fore, as  evolved  from  the  primary  ti'uth  al- 
ready familiar  ;  it  is   not  as   if  new  objects 
were  presented  to  us,  to  be  seen,  but  as  if 
our  intellectual  senses — if  I  may  venture  to 
use   that  expression — were   quickened    and 
rendered  more  acute,  so  as  to  perceive  clear- 
ly what  wc  saw  dimly,  or  not  even  dimly  be- 
fore, though  we  might  have  seen  it  as  now, 
if  we  had  not  been  too  dull  of  vision  to  per- 
ceive what  was  in  our  very  hands.       The 
truths,  at  which  we  arrive,  by  repeated  in- 
tellectual analysis,  may  be  said  to  resemble 
the  prematm-e  plant,  which  is  to  be  found 
inclosed  in  that  which  is  itself  inclosed  in 
the  bulb  or  seed  which  we  dissect.      We 
must  carry  on  om-  dissection,  more  and  more 
minutely,  to  arrive  at  each  new  germ ;  but 
we  do  arrive  at  one  after  the  other,  and  when 
our  dissection  is  obliged  to  stop,  we  have 
reason  to  suppose,  that  still  finer  instruments, 
and  still  finer  eyes,  might  prosecute  the  dis- 
covery almost  to  infinity.     It  is  the  same  in 
the  discovery  of  the   truths    of   reasoning. 
The  stage  at  which  one  inquirer  stops,  is  not 
the  limit  of  analysis,  in  reference  to  the  ob- 
ject, but  the  limit  of  the  analytic  power  of 
the  individual.      Inquirer  after  inquirer  dis- 
covers truths  which  were  involved  in  truths 
formerly  admitted  by  us,  without  oiu-  being 
able  to  perceive  what  was  comprehended  in 
our  admission.     It  is  not  absolutely  absurd 
to  suppose,  that  whole  sciences  may  be  con- 
tained in  propositions  that  now  seem  to  us 
so  simple  as  scarcely  to  be  susceptible  of 
further  analysis,  but  which  hereafter,  when 
developed  by  some  more  penetrating  genius, 
may,  without  any  change  in  external  natiu-e, 
present  to  man  a  new  field  of  wonder  and  of 
power.     Of  the  possibility  of  this,  the  ma- 
thematical sciences  funiish  a  most  striking 
example.     The  rudest  peasant  may  be  said 
to  have  in  his  mind  all,  or  nearly  all,  those 
primary  notions,  of  which  the  sublimcst  de- 
monstrations of  the  relations  of  number  and 
quantity  are  the  mere    development.      He 
would  be  astonished,  indeed,  if  he  could  be 
made  to  understand,  that  on  notions,  which 
appear  to  him  of  so  very  trifling    import, 
have  been  foimded  some  of  the  proudest  mo- 
nimients  of  the  intellectual  achievements  of 
man,  and  that,  among  the  names  to  which 
his  country  and  the  world  look  with    the 


highest  veneration,  arc  the  names  of  those 
whose  life  has  been  occupied  in  little  more 
than  in  tracing  all  the  forms  of  which  those 
few  conceptions,  which  exist  in  his  mind  as 
much  as  in  theirs,  are  susceptible.  What 
geometry  and  arithmetic  iire  to  his  rude  no- 
tions of  numbers,  and  magnitudes,  and  pro- 
portions, some  other  sciences  unknown  to 
us,  indeed,  at  present,  but  not  more  im- 
known  to  us  than  geometry  and  arithmetic 
are  now  to  him,  may  be,  in  relation  to  con- 
ceptions which  exist,  and  perhaps  have  long 
existed  in  oiu-  mind,  but  which  we  have  not 
yet  evolved  into  any  of  their  important  ele- 
ments. As  man  is  quicker  or  slower  m  this 
internal  analysis,  the  progress  of  all  that  phi- 
losophy which  depends  on  mere  reasoning  is 
more  or  less  rapid.  There  may  be  races  of 
beings,  or  at  least  we  can  conceive  races  of 
beings  whose  senses  would  enable  them  to 
perceive  the  ultimate  embryo  plant,  inclosed 
in  its  innumerable  series  of  preceding  germs ; 
and  there  may,  perhaps,  be  created  powers 
of  some  high  order,  as  we  know  that  there  is 
one  Eternal  Power,  able  to  feel,  in  a  single 
comprehensive  thought,  all  those  truths,  of 
which  the  generations  of  mankind  are  able, 
by  successive  analyses,  to  discover  only  a 
few,  that  are,  perhaps,  to  the  great  truths 
which  they  contain,  only  as  the  flower  which 
is  blossoming  before  us  is  to  that  infinity 
of  future  blossoms  enveloped  in  it,  with 
which,  in  ever  renovated  beauty,  it  is  to  a- 
dom  the  summers  of  other  ages. 

"  Lo  !  on  each  seed,  within  its  slender  rhind. 
Life's  golden  threads  in  endless  circles  wind ; 
Maze  within  maze  the  lucid  webs  are  roll'd, 
And,  as  they  burst,  the  living  flame  unfold. 
The  pulpy  acorn,  ere  it  swells,  contains 
The  oak's  vast  branches  in  its  milky  veins, 
F.ach  ravel'd  bud,  fine  film,  and  fibre-line. 
Traced  with  nice  pencil  on  the  small  design. 
The  young  Narcissus,  in  its  bulb  compress'd. 
Cradles  a  second  nestling  on  its  breast. 
In  whose  fine  arms  a  younger  cmbryon  lies, 
Folds  its  thin  leaves,  and  shuts  its  floret-eyes  t 
Grain  within  grain  successive  harvests  dwell. 
And  boundless  forests  slumber  in  a  shell."* 

Such,  too,  perhaps,  are  the  boundless 
truths  that  may  be  slumbering  in  a  single 
comprehensive  relation  at  present  felt  by  us. 
The  evolutions  of  thought,  however,  in  om* 
processes  of  reasoning,  though  in  one  res- 
pect they  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  evo- 
lution of  organic  germs,  have  this  noble  dis- 
tinction, that,  if  their  progi-ess  be  unob- 
structed, tbe  progress  itself  is  constant  im- 
provement. We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  earth,  after  the  longest  succession 
of  the  ages  during  which  it  is  to  exist,  will, 
at  least  without  some  new  exertion  of  the 
power  of  its  Creator,  exhibit  any  races  of  or- 
ganized beings  different  from  those  which  it 
now  pours  out  on  its  surface,  or  supports  and 
feeds.  But,  when  thought  rises  from  thought, 
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in  intelloctiia]  evolution,  the  thouijlit  which 
rises  is  not  a  mere  co)>y  of  the  thouj^ht  from 
\vlii(h  it  rose,  but  a  truth  ^\hich  was  before  uii- 
kuown  and  unsuspected,  that  may  be  added  to 
the  increasinjj  stores  of  human  wsdom,  and 
which,  in  addition  to  its  o\\i\  importance,  is 
the  ])rcsat:e,  and  almost  the  promise,  of  other 
truths  which  it  is  to  evolve  in  like  manner. 
Ever}-  truth,  indeed,  at  which  we  arrive 
in  our  reasoninij,  becomes  thus  far  more  than 
doubly  valuable,  for  the  field  of  fresh  dis- 
coveries to  which  it  may  be  openinjj  a  track, 
— the  facility  of  new  analyses,  after  each  pre- 
ceding analysis,  increasing,  as  this  great  field 
opens  more  and  more  on  our  view,  with  a 
wider  range  of  objects, — stimulating  at  once, 
and  justifying  the  hopes,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Akenside, 

"  urge  us  on, 
Witli  unremitted  labour,  to))ursue 
Tliose  s.icied  stores,  that  wait  the  ripening  soul, 
In  Truth's  exhaustless  bosom."* 

If  the  profoundest  reasonings,  then,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  nothing  more  than  a  continu- 
ed analysis  of  our  thought,  stating  at  eveiy 
step  what  is  contained  in  conceptions  that 
previously  existed  as  complex  feelings  of  our 
mind,  it  may,  on  first  reflection,  seem  extni- 
ordinarj-,  when  we  consider  the  important 
truths  v.hich  have  been  thus  afforded  to  us, 
that  we  should  have  been  able  previously  to 
form  opinions,  which  involve  these  im])()rtant 
truths  afterwards  detected  in  them,  without 
having  at  the  time  the  slightest  knowledge, 
or  even  the  slightest  silspicion,  that  any  such 
truths  were  contained  in  the  general  notions 
and  general  phraseology  which  we  formed. 
But  the  reason  of  this  is  sulliciently  obvious, 
when  we  attend  to  the  natiu-e  and  order  of 
the  process  of  generalization,  the  results  of 
which  are  the  subjects  of  this  consecutive 
analysis.  If,  indeed,  we  had  advanced,  in 
regular  progress,  from  the  less  to  the  more 
general,  from  individuals  to  species,  from  spe- 
cies to  genera,  and  thus  gradually  ujjward, 
i-ince  we  should  then  have  known  ])rcvious]y 
the  minute  s])ecinc  circumstances  involved 
in  the  higher  orders  and  classes  to  which  we 
liad  gradually  ascended,  it  might  have  been 
absurd  to  suppose  that  these  sjiecific  circum- 
stJinccs,  previously  known,  could  be  disco- 
vered to  us  by  analysis.  The  mode  in  which 
we  generalize,  is,  however,  very  different. 
In  our  systematic  tables,  indeed,  if  we  were 
to  judge  from  these  only,  we  might  seem  to 
have  a  regular  advance  from  individuals  to 
classes,  through  species,  genera,  orders.  But, 
in  the  fictual  i)rocess  of  generalizing,  we  form 
classes  and  ortlers  before  we  distinguish  the 
minuter  varieties.  We  are  struck  first  with 
some  resemblance  of  a  multitude  of  objects, 
perhaps  a  very  remote  one,  in  consequence 
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of  which  we  class  them  together,  and  we 
attend  aftenvards  to  the  (lillcrences  which 
distinguish  them,  separating  them  into  gene- 
ra and  species  according  to  these  differences. 
Every  general  term  which  we  use,  must  ex- 
press, indeed,  an  agreement  of  some  sort, 
that  has  led  us  to  invent  and  a])i)lythe  term  ; 
but  we  may  feel  one  resemblance,  without 
feeling,  or  even  suspecting  other  resem- 
blances as  real, — and  the  veiy  circumstance 
of  agreement  which  we  perceive,  at  the  time 
when  we  class  objects  together  as  related, 
may  involve,  or  coni])rcheiid,  certain  circum- 
stances to  which  we  then  paid  no  attention, 
and  which  occur  to  us  only  in  that  intellec- 
tual analysis  of  ratiocination  of  which  Isi)oke. 
It  is  as  if  we  knew  the  situation  and  bear- 
ings of  all  the  great  cities  in  Europe,  and 
could  lay  down,  with  most  accurate  preci- 
sion, their  longitude  and  latitude.  To  know 
tnis  much,  is  to  know  that  a  certain  sj)ace 
nnist  intervene  between  them,  but  it  is  not 
to  know  what  that  space  contains.  The  j)ro- 
cess  of  reasoning,  in  the  discoveries  which  it 
gives,  is  like  that  topographic  in(|uiry  which 
slowly  fills  up  the  intervals  of  oiu'  ma]),  ])lacing 
here  a  forest,  there  a  long  extent  of  jjlains, 
and  beyond  them  a  still  longer  range  of 
mountains,  till  we  see,  at  last,  innumerable 
objects  connected  with  each  other,  in  that 
sj)a(;e  which  before  j)resented  to  us  only  a 
few  i)oints  of  mutual  bearing.  The  extent 
of  s])ace,  indeed,  is  still  precisely  the  same, 
and  Paris,  Vienna,  and  London,  are  to  each 
other  what  they  were  before.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  we  know  what  is  contain- 
ed,  or  a  part,  at  least,  of  what  is  contained, 
in  the  long  lines  that  connect  them. 

The  reasoning  which  proceeds  from  the 
comjilex  to  the  less  complex,  det(>cting,  at 
each  stage,  some  unsuspected  element  of  our 
thought,  may  be  termed  strictly  analijticnl 
rcasuniiif/, — the  relation  involved  in  each  se- 
parate proposition  of  the  series,  being  sim- 
l)ly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  relation  of  ))arts  to 
the  whole.  It  is  exactly  the  same  relation, 
however,  which  is  felt  in  reasonings  that 
seem  to  i)rocced  in  an  opposite  way,  exhi- 
biting to  us,  not  the  whole  first,  and  then 
some  element  of  that  whole,  but  first  the 
elements,  and  then  the  whole  which  they 
comi)ose.  When  we  say,  five  and  eight 
added  together  make  thirteen,  and  when  we 
say  thirteen  may  be  divided  into  eight  and 
five,  we  exjiress  equally  the  comj)rehension 
of  eight  and  five  in  thirteen,  whicli  is  all  that 
is  felt  by  us  in  that  jjarlicular  projjosition. 
Every  synthesis,  therefore,  as  much  as  its 
corresijondiug  analysis,  since  one  relation 
alone  is  developed  at  every  step,  implies  the 
same  elementary  consideration  of  a  whole 
and  its  parts, — the  difference  being  merely 
in  the  order  of  the  propositions,  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  feeling  of  relation  involved  in 
any  one  of  the  separate  propositions 
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To  this  relation  of  comprehension,  or  the 
relation  of  a  whole  and  its  parts,  I  have  said, 
the  other  relations  of  coexistence,  in  all  the 
propositions  which  express  them,  might,  in 
strictness  of  analysis,  be  reduced, — even  that 
relation  of  proportion  which  is  of  such  im- 
portance in  the  reasonings  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic  ; — so  that  every  species  of  reason- 
ing would  be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  analytical,  evolving  only  qualities  es- 
sential to  the  veiy  natme  of  the  subjects  of 
the  dilTcrent  proportions.  When,  therefore, 
in  developing  one  of  the  relations  of  propor- 
tion, I  say,  four  are  to  five  as  sixteen  to 
twenty,  I  state  a  relation  of  the  number  four, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  comprehended  in 
my  notion  of  that  luimber,  as  any  other  qua- 
lity is  comprehended  in  any  other  subject. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  properties  of  the 
number  four,  that  when  considered  together 
with  those  other  numbers,  five,  sixteen,  twen- 
ty, it  impresses  us  with  a  feeling  of  the  re- 
lation of  proportion,  a  feeling  that  its  pro- 
portion to  five  is  the  same  as  the  proportion 
of  sixteen  to  twenty ;  and  it  is  a  property, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  relation  is  felt  by  us, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  regard  as  es- 
sential to  the  number  four, — as  when  we 
discover  anj'  new  quality  of  a  material  sub- 
stance, it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  add  this 
quality,  as  another  part,  to  our  previous  com- 
plex notion  of  the  substance.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  perceive  this  property  of  the  num- 
ber four  till  we  have  considered  it  at  the 
same  time  with  the  other  numbers.  But, 
as  little  can  we  know  the  physical  qualities 
which  form  parts  of  our  complex  notion  of 
any  substance,  till  we  have  considered  the 
substance  together  with  other  substances. 
For  example,  who  could  have  predicted,  on 
the  mere  sight  of  an  alkaline  solution,  that, 
if  mixed  with  oil,  it  would  convert  the  oil 
into  a  soap,  or,  if  added  to  a  vegetable  infu- 
sion, would  change  the  colour  of  the  infu- 
sion to  green  ?  We  must  have  observed  these 
mixtures,  or  at  least  have  read  or  heard  of 
the  effects,  before  we  could  regard  the 
changes  as  effects  of  the  presence  of  the  al- 
kaU, — that  is  to  say,  before  we  could  include, 
in  our  complex  notion  of  the  alkali,  as  a  sub- 
stance, the  qualities  of  fi)rming  soap  with 
oils  and  of  giving  a  peculiar  tinge  to  vege- 
table infusions.  But,  having  seen,  or  road, 
or  heard  of  these  eftects,  we  feel  that  now, 
in  our  complex  notion  of  the  alkali,  is  in- 
eluded,  as  apart  in  its  comprehending  whole, 
the  conception  of  these  particular  qualities. 
In  like  manner,  the  aflinity  of  oTie  metal  to 
another  with  which  it  admits  of  amalgama- 
tion, may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  our  com- 
plex notion  of  the  metal ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  every  other  substance,  the  various  pro- 
perties of  which,  as  soon  as  these  properties 
are  discovered  by  us,  so  as  to  admit  of  be- 
mg  stated  to  others,  seem  to  us  to  be  truly 


included  m  the  notion  of  the  substance  it- 
self, though  before  they  could  be  so  includ- 
ed various  other  substances  must  have  been 
considered  at  the  same  time.  When,  there- 
fore, I  say  four  are  to  five  as  sixteen  to 
twenty,  I  state  truly  a  property  included  in 
the  number  four,— the  property,  by  which  it 
affects  ns  with  a  certain  feeling  of  relation 
when  considered  together  with  certain  other 
numbers, — though,  for  discovering  the  pro- 
perty originally,  and  for  feeling  it  afterwards, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  other  numbers 
should  be  considered  together  with  it ;  as, 
when  I  state  that  mercury  admits  of  being 
amalgamated  with  other  metals,  I  state  a 
property  included  in  my  complex  notion  of 
mercury,  though,  for  originally  discovering 
the  property,  and  for  feeling  it  afterwards, 
I  must  have  considered  the  mercury  together 
with  the  other  metals  with  which  I  state  its 
readiness  of  entering  into  chemical  union. 
When  I  consider  the  same  number  foiu-  to- 
gether with  other  numbers,  I  discover  various 
other  relations,  as  when  I  endeavour  to  form 
new  combinations  of  merciu^',  or  of  other 
chemical  substances,  I  discover  new  rela- 
tions, which  I  add  to  my  complex  notions  of 
the  substances  themselves.  As  my  original 
conception  of  mercmy  becomes  more  com- 
plex by  all  the  new  relations  which  I  trace, 
so  my  original  conception  of  the  number 
four,  which  seemed  at  first  a  very  simple 
one,  becomes  gradually  more  complex  by  the 
detection  of  the  various  relations  of  propor- 
tion, which  are  truly  comprehended  in  it  as 
a  subject  of  our  thought, — as  every  new  re- 
lation which  I  discover  in  a  chemical  sub- 
stance is  comprehended  in  my  widening  con- 
ception of  the  substance  itself, — and  the 
arithmetical  or  geometrical  proportion,  like 
the  chemical  quality,  may  thus  strictly  be  re- 
duced to  the  general  class  of  the  relations  of 
comprehension. 

In  this  way,  every  new  proportion  which 
is  traced  out,  in  a  long  series  of  such  arith- 
metical or  geometrical  propositions,  may  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  a  mere  analysis, 
by  which  elements  existing  before,  but  un- 
suspected, are  evolved,  as  in  the  other  spe- 
cies of  reasoning  more  obviously  analytic. 
It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  statement  of 
any  property  inherent  in  any  subject,  must, 
in  rigid  accuracy  of  arrangement,  be  analyti- 
cal. But,  without  insisting  on  so  subtile  a 
process,  it  may  be  easier  at  least,  though  it 
should  not  be  more  accurate,  to  regard  our 
reasonings  of  this  kind  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  formerly  regarded  our  feelings  of  the 
simple  relation  of  proportion,  involved  in 
each  proposition  of  the  reasoning,  as  forming 
a  class  apart ;  the  reasonings  we  may  call, 
in  distinction  from  our  more  obvious  ana- 
lytic reasonings,  proportional  reasonings,  as 
we  termed  the  simple  relative  suggestions 
which  they  involve,  relations  of  proportion. 
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^^^latever  be  the  species  of  reasoiiiiifr, 
however,  it  is  necessan,'  that  the]>roi)ositioiis 
\\  hieh  form  tlie  reasoning;  should  follow  each 
other  in  a  certain  order ;  for,  without  this 
order,  though  each  proposition  might  involve 
some  little  analysis,  and  consequently  some 
little  accession  of  knowledge,  the  knowledge 
thus  ac(|uiied  must  lie  very  limited.  There 
could  be  no  deduction  of  remote  conclusions, 
by  which  the  primary  subject  of  a  distant 
proposition  might  be  shown,  through  a  long 
succession  of  analyses,  to  have  jiroperties 
which  required  all  these  various  evolutions 
before  they  could  themselves  be  evolved  to 
view.  In  the  proportional  reasonings  of 
geometry,  we  know  well  that  the  omission 
of  a  single  proposition,  or  even  a  change  of 
its  ])lace,  might  render  apparently  false,  and 
almost  inconceivable  by  us,  a  conclusion 
which,  but  for  such  omission  or  change  of 
place  of  a  few  words  of  the  demonstration, 
we  should  have  adopted  instantly,  with  a 
feeling  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  re- 
sisting its  evidence. 

How  is  it  then,  that,  when  order  is  so  es- 
sential to  discovery,  the  propositions  which 
we  form  in  our  own  silent  reasoning,  arrange 
themselves,  as  they  rise  in  succession,  in  this 
necessary  order  ;  and  what  are  we  to  think 
of  that  art,  which,  for  so  many  ages,  was 
held  out.  not  so  much  as  an  auxiliary  to  rea- 
son, as  with  the  still  higher  praise  of  being 
an  instrument  that  might  almost  sup])ly  its 
place,  by  the  possession  of  which  the  acute 
and  accurate  might  argue  still  more  acutely 
and  accurately,  and  imbecility  itself  become 
a  chuminon  worthy  of  encountering  them  ; 
and  though  not  perhaps  the  victor,  at  least 
not  always  the  vanquished  ? 

But  to  these  subjects  I  must  not  proceed 
till  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XLIX. 

the  order  of  the  propositions  in  a  ra- 
tiocination is  not  owing  to  any  saga- 
city  is  wholly  independent  of  our 

will and  truly  depends  on  the  na- 

ti;ral  order  of  suggestion diversity 

in  opinion  among  mankind  unavoida- 
ble from  the  variety  in  their  trains 
of  suggestion what  locke  ter.ms  sa- 
gacity, may  be,  in  part,  produced  in- 
directly  difference    r,etween    the 

trains  of  thought  that  arise  in  medi- 
tation and  those  surmitted  to  the 

public  eye  in  a  treatise there  is  a 

rational  logic analysis  of  the  scho- 
lastic logic. 

Gentlemen,  after  considering  and  class- 
ing our  fecliiifis  of  relation, — as  they  arise. 


in  any  particular  case,  from  the  simjile  per- 
ception or  conception  of  two  or  more  ob- 
jects,— I  proceeded,  in  my  last  Lecture,  to 
consider  them  as  they  arise  in  those  series 
which  are  denominated  reasoning — series 
that  correspond,  of  conrse,  with  the  division 
which  we  have  made  of  the  species  of  rela- 
tions involved  in  the  separate  ])ro])ositions 
that  com])ose  them  ;  but  of  which  the  most 
important  are  those  which  I  termed  analyti- 
cal, as  involving  in  every  stage  the  consider- 
ation of  a  whole  and  its  parts,  or  those  which 
I  termed  proportional,  as  iiivoKing  some 
common  relation  of  intellectual  measure- 
ment. To  the  former  of  these  orders,  in- 
deed, the  analytical — the  others  might,  as  I 
stated  to  you,  and  endeavoured  to  prove, 
admit  of  being  reduced  ;  but  as  the  jirocess 
which  reduces  them  all  to  this  one  great  or- 
der might  seem  too  subtile,  and  could  afford 
no  additional  advantage  in  our  inquiiy,  I  con- 
ceived it  more  advisable,  upon  the  whole,  to 
retain  our  original  division. 

Eveiy  reasoning  is  a  series  of  jiropositions ; 
but  every  scries  of  propositions  is  not  rea- 
,  soiling,  however  just  the  separate  jiroposi- 
j  tions  may  be.  The  half  of  eighteen  is  equal 
to  the  cube  of  three — man  is  liable  to  error 
— marble  is  a  carbonate  of  lime — these  pro- 
positions following  each  other,  lead  to  no 
conclusion  different  from  those  which  each 
separately  implies  and  expresses.  To  con- 
stitute reasoning,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  mutual  relation  of  the  sub- 
jects and  i>redicates  of  the  different  pro])osi- 
j  tions.  The  order  in  which  the  different 
propositions  an-ange  themselves,  so  as  to 
present  to  us  this  mutual  relation  of  the  suc- 
cessive subjects  and  predicates,  is  therefore 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  consecutive 
analyses,  in  the  reasonings  that  are  strictly 
analytic,  and  to  our  consecutive  measure- 
ments in  the  reasonings  which  I  have  term- 
ed proportional. 

On  what  docs  this  order  depend  ? 

Let  us  suppose,  for  exam])lc,  that  A  is 
equal  to  D, — thatwe  are  ignorant  of  this  ex- 
act relation, — that  we  wish  to  estimate  it  pre- 
cisely,— that  we  have  no  mode  of  consider- 
ing them  together,  but  that,  without  knowing 
the  relation  of  equality  of  A  to  D,  we  know 
the  relation  which  these  bear  to  some  other 
objects  which  may  be  termed  intermediate — 
that,  for  exam]ile,  we  know  A  to  be  erjual  to 
]J,  which  we  know  to  be  equal  to  the  half  of 
C,  and  that  C  is  known  by  us  to  be  the  dou- 
ble of  D.  If  the  proportional  relative  A  is 
efpial  to  B,  which  is  the  half  of  il,  which  is 
the  double  of  D,  follow  each  oilier  in  our 
mind  in  this  order,  it  will  be  absolutely  im- 
possible for  us  to  doubt  that  A  is  exactly 
equal  to  D,  since  it  is  equal  to  that  which  is 
the  half  of  the  double  of  1).  JJut,  if  any  one 
of  these  relations  of  the  intermediate  objects 
do  not  arise  in  our  mind,  whether  it  be  the 
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relation  of  A  to  B,  of  B  to  C,  of  C  to  D,  j 
the  relation  of  equality  of  A  to  D,  which  is 
instantl)'  and  irresistibly  felt  by  us,  after  the 
former  scries,  will  not  be  felt,  though  the  se- 
ries should  be  exactly  the  same  in  every  re- 
spect, with  the  exception  of  this  single  pro- 
position omitted  in  it.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  may  have  formerly  observed  and  measm-- 
ed  B  and  C,  and  known  their  relation  to  D, 
unless  B  occur  to  us  while  A  is  in  our 
thought ;  and  we  might  thus  have  all  the 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  discovering 
the  proportional  relation  of  A  and  D,  with- 
out the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  proportion, 
or  even  the  shghtest  possibility  of  knowing 
it,  unless  oiu-  thoughts  should  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  certain  order.  It  is  quite  essen- 
tial to  our  demonstration  that  B  and  C 
should  arise  at  certain  times  ;  and  they  do 
arise  at  certain  times.  How  is  it  that  this 
happens  ? 

The  common  opinion  on  the  subject  makes 
this  order  a  very  easy  matter.  We  have  a 
certain  sagacity,  it  is  said,  by  which  we  find 
out  the  inten'ening  propositions  that  are  so, 
and  they  are  arranged  in  this  order  because 
we  have  discovered  them  to  be  suitable  for 
our  measurement,  and  put  them  in  their  pro- 
per place.  "  Those  intervening  ideas,  which 
serve  to  show  the  agreement  of  any  two 
others,"  says  Locke,  "  are  called  proofs.  A 
quickness  in  the  mind  to  find  out  these  in- 
termediate ideas  (that  shall  discover  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  other,) 
and  to  apply  them  rightly,  is,  I  suppose,  that 
which  is  called  sagacity."*  And  reason  it- 
self, in  another  part  of  his  work,  he  defines 
to  he  "  the  faculty  which  finds  out  these 
means,  and  rightly  applies  them."f  I  need 
not  quote  to  you  the  common  expressions  to 
the  same  purport  which  ai'e  to  be  found  in 
other  writers. 

That,  in  some  minds,  these  intervening 
conceptions,  on  which  demonstration  de- 
pends, do  arise  more  readily  than  in  others, 
there  can  be  no  question ;  and  it  is  by  a  very 
natural  and  obvious  metaphor,  that  minds, 
abLe  to  detect  those  secret  relations,  which 
are  not  perceived  by  others,  to  whom  the 
same  inter\-ening  conceptions  have  not  arisen, 
— or  have  arisen  without  suggesting  the  same 
feeling  of  common  relation,  are  said  to  have 
peculiar  sagacity.  But  it  is  a  metaphor  on- 
ly, and  is  far  from  solving  the  difiicuity. 
The  question  still  remains,  what  that  ])rocess 
truly  is  which  the  word  sagacity  is  bor- 
rowed to  denote, — whether  the  intermediate 
conceptions,  that  arise  more  readily  in  cer- 
tain minds  than  in  others,  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  any  skill  in  discovering  them,  or 
any  voluntary  etiort  in  producing  them,  or 


*  Fssay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  B.  iv.  c. 
ii.  sect.  2. 
i  Ibid.  B.  iv.  c.  xvii.  sect.  2. 


whether  they  do  not  arise  in  consequence  of 
laws  of  suggestion  that  are  inde])ciident  alike 
of  oiu  skill  and  of  any  cfi'orts  which  that  ski! 
might  direct?  A  and  D  are  before  us,  and 
have  a  relation  which  is  at  present  unknown, 
but  a  relation  which  would  be  evolved  to 
us,  if  B  and  C  were  to  arise  to  our  mind. 
Do  they  then  arise  at  our  bidding  ?  Or 
do  they  arise  without  being  subject  to 
oiu:  command,  and  without  obeying  it  ? 

After  the  remarks  which  I  made,  in  re- 
ference to  intellectual  phenomena,  in  some 
degree  analogous,  I  trust  that  you  are  able, 
of  yom-selves,  to  decide  this  question,  by  the 
argument  which  I  used  on  the  occasions  to 
which  I  refer.  The  mind,  it  can  scarcely  fail 
to  occur  to  you,  cannot  will  the  conception  of 
B  or  C,  however  essential  they  may  be  to 
our  reasoning  ;  since  to  will  them, — at  least 
if  we  know  what  we  will,  which  is  surely  es- 
sential to  volition, — implies  the  existence  of 
the  very  conceptions  which  we  ai"e  said  to 
will,  as  states  of  the  mhid  present  and  prior 
to  the  exercise  of  that  sagacity  which  is  said 
to  produce  them.  If  B  and  C,  therefore, 
rise  to  our  thought,  in  the  case  supposed  by 
us,  't  cannot  be  because  we  have  willed  them ; 
but  they  must  rise  in  consequence  of  laws  of 
mind  that  ai'e  independent  of  oiu:  volition. 
In  short,  we  do  not  find  them  out,  as  Locke 
says,  but  they  come  to  us ;  and  when  they 
have  thus  risen  in  our  mind,  we  do  not  ap- 
ply them,  as  he  says,  because  we  regard  them 
as  suitable  ;  but  the  relation  which  is  in- 
volved in  them  is  felt  without  any  intention- 
al application,  merely  in  consequence  of  their 
presence  together  in  the  mind.  The  skilful 
application,  indeed,  of  which  he  speaks,  in- 
volves an  error  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  is  involved  in  the  assertion  of  the 
volition  of  the  particular  conceptions  which 
are  said  to  be  thus  applied.  It  necessarily 
assumes  the  existence  of  the  very  relative 
feeling  for  the  rise  of  which  it  professes  to  ac- 
count ;  since,  without  this  previous  feeling, 
the  comparative  suitableness  of  one  medium 
of  proof,  rather  than  another,  could  not  be 
known.  The  right  apjilication  of  fit  concep- 
tions to  fit  conceptions,  in  the  choice  of  in- 
termediate ideas,  presupposes  then,  in  the 
very  sagacity  which  is  said  to  apply  them 
rightly,  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  which 
the  intermediate  idea  bears  to  the  objo -t 
to  which  it  is  api)lied, — of  the  very  relation, 
for  discovering  which  alone  it  is  of  any  con- 
sequence that  the  intermediate  idea  should  he 
applied. 

The  subjects  of  oiu  inten'ening  proposi- 
tions, in  our  trains  of  reasoning, — B  and  C, 
for  example,  by  which  we  discover  the  rela- 
tion of  A  to  D,  do  not,  then,  and  cannot 
arise  in  consequence  of  oxu:  willing  them ; 
since  to  will  them,  would  be  to  have  those 
very  subjects  of  comparison,  which  we  will 
to  exist,  ah-eady  present  to  our  mind,  which 
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wills  them  ;  ami,  to  will  them,  with  peculiar 
sagacity,  on  account  of  their  fitness  as  sub- 
jects of  comparison,  would  bo  to  have  already 
felt  that  relation,  for  tlie  mere  purpose  of 
di'seoveriuff  which,  they  are  said  to  be  willed. 
Tliouj;;h  arising  in  conformity  with  our  gene- 
ral desire,  then,  they  do  not  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  any  particular  volitions  ;  and  yet 
they  arise,  and  arise  in  the  vcly  order  that  is 
necessary  for  developing  the  remote  relation. 
The  whole  seeming  mystery  of  this  order, 
in  the  propositions  which  form  our  longest 
processes  of  reasoning,  depends  on  the  re- 
gularity of  the  laws  which  guide  oiu"  simple 
suggestions  in  the  phenomena  of  mere  asso- 
ciation formerly  considered  by  us.  Our  vii- 
rious  conceptions,  in  our  trains  of  thought, 
we  found,  do  not  follow  each  other  loosely, 
but  according  to  certain  relations.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  A  should  suggest 

B,  which  is  related  to  it,— B  C,— C  D.  All 
this  might  take  place  by  simple  suggestion, 
though  no  relation  were  felt,  and  consequent- 
ly no  proposition  or  verbal  statement  of  rela- 
tion framed.  But  it  is  not  a  train  of  simple 
suggestions  only  which  the  laws  of  mind  e- 
volve.  We  are  susceptible  of  the  feeling  of 
relation  of  parts  of  the  train,  as  much  as  of 
the  conceptions  themselves ;  and  when  A 
has  excited  the  relative  conceptions  of  B,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  we  should  feel  the  re- 
lation of  A  and  B  ;  or,  when  C  is  excited, 
the  relation  of  B  and  C,  more  than  that  any 
other  feeling  of  our  mind  should  arise  in  its 
ordinary  circumstances, — that  we  should  hear 
the  sound  of  a  camion,  in  consequence  of  the 
vibration  of  a  few  invisible  particles  of  air,  or 
see  the  flash  which  precedes  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  slight  atfection  of  our  visual 
nerves.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  will  any 
one  of  the  conceptions  in  the  series  A,  B, 

C,  D,  though  we  may  have  the  general  wish 
of  discovering  the  relation  of  A  and  D,  and 
consequently  their  relation  to  any  common 
objects  of  comparison.  It  is  equally  impos- 
sible for  us  to  will  our  feeling  of  any  one  of 
the  relations  of  these  to  each  other,  though 
we  may  be  desirous  of  discovering  tiieir  re- 
lations ;  since  to  will  any  particular  feeling  of 
relation,  would  be  to  have  already  felt  that 
relation.  But  the  conceptions  rise  after  each 
other,  in  a  certain  order,  in  consequence  of 
the  natural  order  of  the  course  of  suggestion  ; 
and  our  feelings  of  relation,  therefore,  and 
consequently  our  propositions,  which  are  on- 
ly our  feelings  of  relations  expressed  in  lan- 
guage, coiTespond,  as  might  be  supposed, 
with  the  regularity  of  the  conceptions  which 
supeest  them. 

The  sagacity  of  which  Locke  and  other 
writers  speak,  may  then,  since  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  form  of  our  simple  suggestion 
itself,  be  reduced  to  that  peculiar  tendency 
of  the  suggesting  prinri])l,-,  varying  in  dilTer- 
ent  minds,  of  which  I  before  treated,   when 


considering  the  Secondary  Laws  of  Siigges- 
tion,  in  their  relation  to  Original  Genius. 
The  same  objects  do  not  suggest  to  all  the 
same  objects,  even  where  i)ast  observation 
and  experience  may  have  been  the  same  ; 
because  the  peculiar  suggestions  of  the  ob- 
jects, the  relations  of  which  are  afterwards 
felt,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  consti- 
tutional tendencies,  vaiying  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and,  in  a  great  measure,  also,  on 
tendencies  modified  by  long  habit ;  and, 
therefore,  varying  in  different  individuals,  as 
these  habits  may  have  been  dilfereiit.  To 
some  minds, — the  common  minds,  which,  in 
the  great  multitudes  of  our  race,  think  what 
others  have  thought,  as  they  do  what  others 
have  done, — the  conceptions  which  form 
their  trains  of  memory,  that  scarcely  can  be 
called  trains  of  reflection,  rise,  as  we  have 
seen,  according  to  the  relation  of  mere  con- 
tit'uity,  or  former  proximity  in  time,  of  the 
related  images.  The  conceptions  of  minds 
of  a  higher  order  rise  in  almost  infinite  va- 
riety, because  they  rise  according  to  a  rela- 
tion whicli  does  not  depend  on  former  coex- 
istence of  the  very  images  themselves,  but  is 
itself  almost  infinitely  various. 

It  is  tliis  tendency  of  our  suggestions,  to 
rise  according  to  the  relation  of  analogy, 
which  gives  inventive  vigour  to  our  reasoning, 
as  it  gives  richness  and  novelty  to  our  j)ro- 
ducts  of  mere  imagination.  By  continually 
presenting  to  us  new  objects,  in  succession, 
it,  of  course,  presents  to  us  new  relations, 
and  leads  the  philosophic  genius  from  ths 
sim])lest  percej)tions  of  objects,  which  the 
dullest  of  mankind  equally  behold,  but  in 
which  the  objects  themselves  are  all  which 
they  see,  to  those  sublime  relations  of  uni- 
versal nature,  which  bind  every  thing  to 
every  thing,  in  the  whole  infinity  of  worlds, 
and  of  which  the  knowledge  of  the  immensi- 
ty is  scarcely  so  wonderful  as  the  apparent 
insignificance  of  the  means  by  which  the 
knowledge  has  been  acquired. 

The  saga(;ity,  then,  of  which  Locke  and 
other  writers  speak,  is  as  little  wonderful  in 
itself,  as  any  other  modification  of  the  sug- 
gesting principle.  Since  the  tendencies  to 
suggestion  are  various,  in  different  minds,  the 
concejjtions,  which  rise  according  to  those 
tendencies,  are  of  course  various  ;  and  with 
the  order  of  our  conceptions,  that  are  felt  to 
be  related,  the  relations  which  we  fee'  must 
vary.  There  may,  indeed,  be  the  same  con- 
clusion formed,  when  the  intervening  con- 
ceptions, in  the  trains  of  reflection  of  differ- 
ent individuals,  have  been  different.  But  it 
is  much  more  likely,  that,  when  these  inter- 
vening conce])tions,  of  which  the  relations 
are  felt,  have  been  different,  the  conclusion, 
or  ultimate  relation  which  results  from  the 
whole,  should  itself  be  different ;  and  that 
men  should  not  agree  in  oj)iiiion,  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  ahnost  a  part   of  the  very 
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!u\vs  of  intellect,  on  which  the  simplest  phe- 
nomena of  thought  depend.     Even  by  the 
same  individual,  as  I  remarked  before,  when 
treatina:  of  the  Laws  of  Simple  Suggestion, 
what  opposite  conclusions  are  formed  on  the 
same  subjects,  in  different  circumstances  of 
health  and  happiness,  or  of  disease  and  mis- 
fortune,— and  conclusions  which  are  drawn, 
with  the  same  logical  justness  from  the  pre- 
mises, in  one  case,  as  in  the  other.     The 
process  of  reasoning,  which  is  only  the  con- 
tinued feehug  of  the  relations  of  the  concep- 
tions that  have  arisen  by  the  common  laws 
of  suggestion,  is  equally  accurate ;  but,  though 
the  reasoning  itself  may  have  been  as  accur- 
ate, the  conceptions  of  which  the  successive 
relations  have  been  felt,  during  the  process 
of  reasoning,  were  different,  in  consequence 
of  the  tendency  of  the  mind,  in  these  differ- 
ent states,  to  suggest  different  and  almost  op- 
posite images.     This  tendency  to  form,  un- 
der slight  changes  of  circumstance,  opposite 
conclusions,  on  the  same  subjects,  is  happily 
illustrated  by  Chaulieu,  the  French  poet,  in 
some  verses,  in  which  he  considers  himself  as 
viewing  nature  during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and 
of  coiu^e  seeing  nothing  in  it  but  what  is 
dreadful ;  when  he  is  surprised  to  find  dif- 
ferent ^-iews  breaking  upon  him,  of  beauty  in 
the  universe,  and  benevolence  in  its  Author, 
and  discovers  that  the  change  has  arisen,  not 
from  any  greater  brightness  of  the  sky,  or 
from  any  happier  objects  that  surround  him, 
but  from  the  mere  cessation  of  that  paroxj-sm 
which  had  shed,  while  it  lasted,  its  own  dark- 
ness on  the  scene.     It  is  almost  as  little  pos- 
sible for  him,  whose  train  of  conceptions  is 
uniformly  gloomy,  to  look  upon  nature,  or,  I 
may  say,  even  upon  the  God  of  Nature,  in 
the  same  light  as  that  happier  mind,  which  is 
more  disposed  to  images  of  joy,  as  for  one, 
to  whose  eyes  the  sunshine  has  never  carritd 
light,  to  think  of  the  surface  of  that  earth  on 
which  he  treads,   with  the  same  feeling  of 
beaut)"  and  admiration  as  the  multitudes  a- 
round  him  whose  eyes  are  awake  to  all  the 
colom^  that  adorn  it.     AMiat  is  true,  in  these 
extreme  cases,  is  not  less  true  in  cases  that 
are  less  remarkable.      How  few  are  the  opi- 
nions of  any  sort,  in  which  the  greater  num- 
ber of  mankind  concur ;  and,  even  in  the  case 
of  those  opinions,  in  which  they  are  unani- 
mous, how  few,  if  they  were  to  attempt  to 
support  them  by  argument,   would  support 
them  by  argument  precisely  similar.      All 
might  set  out  with  the  same  conception,  in 
their  primary  design  ;  and,  if  the  discovery  of 
■■he  strongest  proofs  depended  on  the  mere 
%vi\\  to  discover  the  strongest,  all  would  in- 
stantly, by  the  exercise  of  this  simple  will, 
be   omnipotent  logicians.     But   all  are  not 
omnipotent  logicians  ;  for  the  intermediate 
conceptions  which  rise  to  one  mind,  do  not 
rise  to  others  ;  and  the  relations,   therefore, 
which  those  intermediate  conceptions  sui;- 


gest,  are  felt  of  course,  and  stated,  only  by 
those  to  whom  the  conceptions  which  sug- 
gest them  have  arisen. 

The    differences  of  oj)inion   in  mankind, 
then,  far  from  being  wonderful,  are  such  as 
must  have  arisen,  though  there  had  been  no 
other  cause  of  chfference  than  the  variety  of 
the  conceptions,  which,  by  the  simple  laws 
of  suggestion,  occur  in  the  various  trains  of 
thought  of  indinduals,  diversifying,  of  course, 
the  order  of  propositions  in  their  reasonings, 
and  consequently  the  relation  which  the  con- 
clusion involves.     The  objects  compared,  at 
every  stage  of  the  argument,  have  been  dif- 
ferent ;  and  the  results  of  the  comparison  of 
different  objects,  therefore,  cannot  well  be 
expected  to  be  the  same.     I  formerly  allud- 
ed to  a  whimsical  speculation  of  Diderot,  in 
which  he  personifies  the  senses,  and  makes 
them  members  of  a  society,  capable  of  hold- 
ing communication  with  each  other,  and  of 
discom-sing  scientifically,  on  one   subject  at 
least, — that  of  numbers,  in  the  calculations 
of  which,  he  conceives  that  each  of  them 
might  become  as  expert  as  the  most  expert 
arithmeticians.     In  all  their  other  colloqiues, 
however,  it  is  quite  evident  that  each  must 
appear  to  the   rest  absolutely  insane ;  be- 
cause each  must  speak  of  objects  and  rela- 
tions, of  which  the  others  would  be  incapable 
of  forming  even  the  slightest  notion.     "  I 
shall  remark  only,"  says  Diderot,  "  that,  in 
such  a  case,  the  richer  any  sense  was,  in  no- 
tions peculiar  to  itself,  the  more  extravagant 
would  it  appear  to  the  rest, — that  the  stupid- 
est of  the  whole  would,  therefore,  infallibly 
be  the  one  that  would  count  itself  the  wisest, 
— that  a  sense  would  seldom  be  contradicted, 
except  on  subjects  which  it  knew  the  best, 
and  that  there  always  would  be  four  wrong, 
against  the  one  that  was  right ;  which  may 
serve  to  give  a  very  fair  opinion  of  the  judg- 
ments of  the  multitude."*     In  the  reason- 
ings of  mankind,  indeed,  the  sources  of  dif- 
ference are  not  so  striking  and  ob\-ious,  as  in 
this  allegorical  society.     But,   in  many  in- 
stances, they  are  nearly  as  much  so  ;  and 
merely  because  the  same  order  of  proposi- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  the  same  order  of  con- 
ceptions and  relative  feehngs,  has  not  arisen 
in  the  reasonings  of  the  ignorant,  they  laugh 
inwardly  at  the  follies  and  extravagance  of 
the  wise,  with  the  same  wonder  and  disdain 
with  which,  in  Diderot's  fabled  society  of  the 
senses,  the  Ear  would  have  listened  to  the 
Eye,  when  it  spoke,  with  calm  philosophy, 
of  forms  and  colom's,  or  which,  in  return,  the 
Eye  would  have  felt  for  the  seeming  mad- 
ness of  the  Ear,  when  it  raved,  in  its  strange 
ecstasies,  of  airs  and  harmonies. 

The  different  order  of  propositions  in  our 
trains  of  reasoning,  and,  consequently,  in  a 
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great  measure,  the  different  results  of  reason- 
ing:, may,  tlien,  it  appears,  depend  on  the 
mere  differenres  of  simple  sup^restion,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  different  relations  are  felt, 
because  the  relative  objects  sufjgestcd  to  the 
mind  are  different.  But,  in  Hke  manner,  as 
there  are,  in  different  minds,  different  ten- 
dencies of  simple  susjpcstion,  there  are  also, 
in  different  minds,  peculiar  tendencies  to  dif- 
ferent relative  suggestions,  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  same  objects.  Any  two  ob- 
jects may  have  various  relations,  and  may, 
therefore,  suggest  these  variously.  The 
same  two  columns,  for  example,  when  we 
look  at  the  remains  of  ancient  splendour,  in 
some  magnificent  ruin,  may,  in  the  moment 
of  the  first  suggestion,  produce,  in  our  mind, 
the  feeling  of  their  resemblance  or  difference, 
— of  their  relative  position, — of  their  compa- 
rative degrees  of  beauty, — of  their  propor- 
tion in  dimensions, — or  various  other  rela- 
tions that  may  be  easily  imagined,  which  con- 
nect them,  as  parts  of  one  whole,  with  the 
melancholy  traces  of  present  decay,  or  the 
still  more  melancholy  vestiges  of  the  nourish- 
ing past.  In  different  minds,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  feel  some  of  these  relations,  more 
than  others, — a  tendency  which  may  be 
traced,  in  part,  to  original  constitutional  di- 
versities ;  but  which  depends  also,  in  part, 
on  factitious  habits,  and  on  transient  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  intellectual  or  bodi- 
ly. In  short,  there  are  secondary  laws  of  rela- 
tive suggestion,  constitutional,  habitual,  and 
temporary,  as  there  are  secondary  laws  of 
simple  suggestion,  in  like  manner,  constitu- 
tional, habitual,  and  temporary  ;  and  these 
secondary  laws,  as  well  as  those  of  simple 
suggestion,  since  they  vary  the  relations 
which  are  felt  by  individuals,  and,  therefore, 
the  results  of  reflective  thought,  which  dif- 
ferent individuals  present  to  the  world,  are 
unquestionably  to  be  taken  into  account,  in 
our  estimation  of  diversities  of  genius, — di- 
versities that  consist  both  in  the  variety  of 
the  conceptions  which  arise  and  the  variety 
of  the  relations  which  those  conceptions  sug- 
gest,— and  which,  as  one  si)lendid  coiiiijound, 
you  are  now,  I  flatter  myself,  able  to  reduce 
to  the  simple  elements  that  comjiose  it. 

From  the  influence,  then,  which  education 
has  on  the  tendencies,  both  of  simple  and 
relative  suggestion,  we  can,  in  this  way,  in- 
directly produce,  in  part,  that  sagacity,  or 
ready  discovery  of  means  of  proof  which  I 
have  shown  to  be  absolutely  beyond  our  di- 
rect volition.  We  can  continually  render 
ourselves  acquainted  with  more  objects,  and 
can  thus  increase  the  store  of  possible  sug- 
gestions, which  may,  on  occasion,  jjrcsent 
to  us  new  means  of  proof;  and  we  can 
even,  by  the  influence  of  certain  habits,  so 
modify  the  general  tendency  of  suggestion, 
that  certain  relations,  rather  than  others, 
ghall  rise  to  the  mind,  or  shall  rise,  at  least, 


I  more  rapidly  and  readily.  How  many  argu- 
ments occur  to  a  well-cultivated  understand- 
ing, in  treating  every  subject  which  comes 
beneath  its  review,  that  never  would  have 
occurred  to  others ; — and,  though  not  one 
of  the  separate  suggestions,  which  either 
strengthen  or  adorn  the  reasoning,  has  been 
the  object  of  a  particular  volition, — the  ge- 
neral cultivation,  from  which  they  all  flow, 
has  been  willed,  and  would  not  have  tiiken 
place  but  for  that  love  of  letters  and  science 
which  continued  to  animate  the  studies  which 
it  produced, — making  it  delightful  to  know 
what  it  was  happiness  almost  to  wish  to 
learn. 

These  remarks,  on  the  order  of  proposi- 
tions which  constitute  reasoning,  have  shown 
you,  I  trust,  that  they  depend  on  tendencies 
of  the  mind  more  lasting  than  our  momenta- 
ry volitions, — that  the  relations  which  they 
involve  could  not  be  felt  by  us,  unless  we 
had  previously  the  conceptions,  which  are 
the  subjects  of  the  relations, — and  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  will  any  one  of  these 
conceptions  ;  since,  in  that  case,  the  concep- 
tion must  have  existed  before  it  was  willed 
into  existence.  The  conceptions,  then,  and 
the  feelings  of  relation,  — that  is  to  say,  the 
propositions  in  the  order  in  which  tliey  ])re- 
sent  themselves  to  our  internal  thought, — 
arise,  by  the  simjile  laws  of  suggestion  only, 
— conception  suggesting  concejjtion,  and  that 
which  is  suggested  being  felt  to  have  a  rela- 
tion of  some  sort  to  the  conception  which 
suggested  it. 

The  laws  of  simple  suggestion, — according 
to  which  conceptions  do  not  follow  each 
other  loosely,  but  those  only  which  have  a 
certain  relation  of  some  sort  to  each  other, 
— furnish,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  true 
explanation  of  the  regularity  of  our  reason- 
ings. \\  hile  there  is  a  continued  desire  of 
discovering  the  relations  of  any  particular 
object,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  with  this 
continued  desire,  the  reasoning  should  itself 
be  continuous  ;  since  the  remaining  concep- 
tion of  the  object,  the  relations  of  which  we 
wish  to  explore,  and  which  must  be  as  per- 
manent as  the  ])ermaiient  desire  that  in- 
volves it,  will,  of  course,  suggest  the  concep- 
tion of  objects  related  to  it ;  and,  therefore, 
the  relations  themselves,  as  subsequent  feel- 
ings of  the  mind.  If  we  wish  to  discover 
the  proportion  of  A  to  I),  these  conceptions, 
as  long  as  the  very  wish  which  involves  them 
remains,  must,  by  the  simple  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, excite  other  conceptions  related  to 
them  ;  and,  in  the  multitude  of  relative  ob- 
jects, thus  capable  of  being  suggested,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  there  should  be  some  one 
B  or  C,  which  has  a  common  relation  to 
both  A  and  D ;  and  which,  therefore,  be- 
comes a  measure  for  com])aring  them,  or 
suggests  this  very  relation,  without  any  such 
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intentional  comparison.  Indeed,  since  A 
and  D,  both  conceived  toc^ether,  form  one 
complex  feeling  of  the  mind,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  relative  objects  most  likely 
to  arise  by  suggestion,  woiJd  be  such  as 
have  a  common  relation  to  both  parts — if  I 
may  so  term  them — of  the  complex  feeling 
by  which  they  are  suggested, — the  very 
proofs,  or  intermediate  conceptions,  which 
form  the  links  of  our  demonstration. 

You  are  aware  that,  in  these  remarks,  I 
speak  of  the  series  of  propositions  that  arise 
in  our  mind  when  we  meditate  on  any  sub- 
iect,  not  of  the  series  which  we  submit,  in 
discourse  or  in  wTitten  works,  to  the  consi- 
deration of  others.  Though  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  even  in  these  cases,  to  will  a  single 
conception  or  a  single  feeling  of  relation, — 
since  this  would  be  to  will  into  existence 
that  which  already  exists, — it  is,  unquestion- 
ably, in  our  power  not  to  clothe  in  words 
the  conceptions  or  relations  that  have  arisen 
in  our  thought ;  and,  by  this  mere  omission 
of  the  parts  of  our  internal  series,  which  we 
reject  as  feeble,  or  irrelative  to  our  principal 
object,  the  whole  series  of  propositions,  as 
expressed,  may  seem  very  different,  certainly 
far  more  forcible  than  that  which  really  pass- 
ed through  our  mind,  and  produced  in  us 
that  conviction  or  persuasion  which  we  wish 
to  diffuse.  But  still  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  the  omission  only  which  makes  the 
difference,  and  that,  in  the  whole  series  of 
propositions  which  we  express  in  language, 
there  is  not  a  single  conception  or  feeling  of 
relation  which  we  have  directly  willed. 

Such  is  the  process  of  ratiocination,  con- 
sidered as  a  natural  process  of  the  mind. 
But  what  are  we  to  think  of  that  art  of  rea- 
soning, which,  for  so  many  ages,  banished 
reason  from  the  schools  ; — of  that  art  which 
rendered  it  so  laborious  a  drudgery  to  be  a 
little  more  ignorant  than  before,  which  could 
produce  so  much  disputation  without  any 
subject  of  dispute,  and  so  many  proud  \dcto-- 
ries  of  nothing  over  less  than  nothing !  I 
need  not  say  that  it  is  to  the  scholastic  art 
of  logic  I  allude. 

That  there  maybe,  or  rather  that  there  is 
a  rational  logic,  I  am  far  from  denying ;  and 
that  many  useful  directions,  in  conformity 
with  a  certain  system  of  rules,  may  be  given 
to  the  unexperienced  student  that  may  faci- 
litate to  him  acquisitions  of  knowledge, 
which,  but  for  such  directions,  he  would 
have  made  only  more  slowly,  or  perhaps  not 
made  at  all.  The  art  of  reasoning,  however, 
which  a  judicious  logic  affords,  is  not  so 
much  the  art  of  acquiring  knowledge  as  the 
art  of  communicating  it  to  others,  or  record- 
ing it  in  the  manner  that  may  be  most  pro- 
fitable for  our  o\m  future  advancement  in 


the  track  which  we  have  been  pursuing.  Its 
direct  benefit  to  ourselves  is  rather  negative 
than  positive — teaching  us  the  sources  of 
error  in  our  mental  constitution,  and  in  all 
the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  language 
which  we  are  obliged  to  use,  and  the  society 
in  which  we  must  mingle, — and  thus  rather 
sa\ing  us  from  what  is  false,  than  bestowing 
on  us  what  is  true.  Indeed,  since  we  can- 
not, as  I  have  shown,  produce  directly  in 
our  mind  any  one  conception,  or  any  one 
feeling  of  relation,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
influence  of  any  art  of  reasoning  on  our  trains 
of  thought  must  be  indirect  only. 

But  if  an  art  of  reasoning  is  to  be  given  to 
us,  it  is  surely  to  be  an  art  which  is  to  ren- 
der the  acquisition  of  knowledge  more  easy, 
not  more  difficult ;  an  art  which  is  to  avail 
itself  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  not  to  counteract  this 
tendency,  and  to  force  the  mind,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, to  suspend  the  very  progress  which  was 
leading  it  to  truth.  With  which  of  these 
characters  did  the  syllogistic  logic  more  ex- 
actly correspond  ? 

The  natiu-al  progress  of  reasoning  I  have 
already  explained  to  you,  and  illustrated  by 
examples  both  of  the  analytic  and  proportion  - 
al  kind.  One  conception  follows  another 
conception,  according  to  certain  laws  of  sug- 
gestion, to  which  our  Di\ine  Author  has 
adapted  our  mental  constitution ;  and,  by  ano- 
ther set  of  laws,  which  the  same  Di\-ine  Au- 
thor has  established,  certain  feelings  of  rela- 
tion arise  from  the  consideration  of  the  sug- 
gesting and  suggested  object.  This  is  all  in 
which  reasoning,  as  felt  by  us,  truly  consists. 
We  have  the  conception  of  A,  it  suggests  B, 
and,  these  two  conceptions  coexisting,  we 
feel  some  relation  which  they  bear  to  each 
other.  B,  thus  suggested,  suggests  C  ;  and 
the  relation  of  these  is  felt  in  like  manner, — 
and  thus,  through  the  longest  ratiocination, 
analj-tical  or  proportional,  each  subject  of  our 
thought  suggests  something  which  forms  a 
part  of  it  and  is  involved  in  it,  or  something 
which  has  to  it  a  certain  relation  of  propor- 
tion ;  and  the  relation  of  comprehension  in 
the  one  case,  or  of  proportion  in  the  other 
case,  is  felt  accordingly  at  every  step.  No- 
thing, surely,  can  be  simpler  than  a  process 
of  this  kind  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  process  could  be  made  shorter  than 
nature  herself  has  rendered  it,  unless  every 
truth  were  kno«-n  to  us  by  intuition.  Ob- 
jects, and  the  relation  of  objects, — these  are 
all  which  reasoning  involves ;  and  these 
must  always  be  involved  in  every  reasoning. 
While  reasoning,  th»r,  or  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions, is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
truth,  the  intervening  conceptions  which 
form  the  subjects  of  those  propositions  that 
connect  one  remote  conception  with  another 
must  arise  successively  in  the  mind,  and  their 
relations  be  felt,  in  like  manner,  successive- 
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ly.  Wliiit  is  it  which  the  syilopistic  art 
M'oiild  confer  on  us  in  addition?  To  shorten 
the  process  of  arriving  at  truth,  it  forces  us 
to  use,  in  every  case,  three  propositions  in- 
stead of  the  two  which  nature  directs  us  to 
use.  Instead  of  allowing  us  to  say  man  is 
falhblc — he  may  therefore  err  even  when  he 
thinks  himself  most  secure  from  error — 
which  is  the  spontaneous  order  of  analysis 
in  reasoning, — the  syllogistic  art  comjiels  us 
to  take  a  longer  journey  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, by  the  use  of  what  it  calls  a  major  pro- 
position,— a  proposition  which  never  rises 
spontaneously,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
that  it  cannot  rise  without  om-  knowledge  of 
the  very  truth  which  is  by  supposition  un- 
known. To  proceed,  in  the  regular  form  of 
a  syllogism,  we  must  say,  all  beings  that  are 
fallible  may  err,  even  when  they  think  them- 
selves most  secure  from  error.  But  man  is 
a  fallible  being — he  may  therefore  err,  even 
when  he  thinks  himself  most  secure  from 
error.  In  our  spontaneous  reasonings,  in 
which  we  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  con- 
clusions, and  with  a  feeling  of  evidence  pre- 
cisely the  same,  there  are,  as  I  have  said, 
no  major  propositions,  but  simply  what,  in 
this  futile  art,  are  termed  technically  the 
minor  and  the  conclusion.  The  invention 
and  formal  statement  of  a  major  proposition, 
then,  in  every  case,  serve  oidy  to  retard  the 
progiTss  of  discover)',  not  to  quicken  it,  or 
render  it,  in  the  slightest  degree,  more 
sure. 

This  retardation  of  the  progress  of  rea- 
soning is  one  circumsUmce  which  distin- 
guishes the  syllogism  ;  but  the  absurdity, 
which  is  imi)lied  in  the  very  theory  of  it, 
distinguishes  it  still  more.  It  constantly  as- 
sumes, as  the  first  stage  of  that  reasoning  by 
which  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  particular  truth, 
our  previous  knowledge  of  that  ])articular 
truth.  The  major  is  the  very  conclusion  it- 
self under  another  form,  and  its  truth  is  not 
more  felt  than  that  which  it  jjrofesses  to  de- 
velope.  Thus,  to  tike  one  of  the  trifling  ex- 
amples which,  in  books  of  logic,  arc  usually 
given,  with  a  most  ai)])ro])riate  selection,  to 
illustrate  this  worse  than  trifling  art — when, 
in  order  to  ])rove  that  .John  is  a  sinner,  I  do 
not  adduce  any  particular  sin  of  which  he 
has  been  guilty,  but  draw  up  my  accusation 
more  irresistibly,  by  the  major  of  a  syllo- 
gism. All  men  are  sinners.  John  is  a 
man,  therefore  John  is  a  sinner.  If  I  really 
attiirhed  any  meaning  to  my  major  proposi- 
tion, all  men  are  sinners,  I  must,  at  that  verj- 
moment,  have  felt  as  completely  that  John 
was  a  sinner,  as  after  I  had  pursued  him, 
technically,  through  the  minor  and  condu- 
eion. 

The  great  error  of  the  theory  of  the  syllo- 
gism— an  error  which,  if  my  time  allowed, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  in  its  reiii- 
tion  to  the  ideal  systems  of  forms  and  species, 


which  prevailed  when  the  syllogistic  art  was 
invented,  and  during  the  long  ages  of  its 
sway — consisted  in  supposing  that,  because 
all  our  knowledge  may  be  technically  reduc- 
ed, in  some  measure,  to  genenil  maxims, 
these  maxims  have  naturally  a  prior  and 
paramount  existence  in  our  thought,  and 
give  rise  to  those  very  reasonings  which,  on 
the  contrary,  give  rise  to  them. 

It  is  not  on  account  of  our  previous  assent  to 
the  axiom, — A  whole  is  greater  than  a  part, 
— that  we  believe  any  particular  whole  to  be 
greater  than  any  jiart  of  it ;  but  we  feel  this 
truth  in  every  i)articular  case,  by  its  own  in- 
tuitive evidence,  and  the  axiom  only  expresses 
briefly  our  various  feelings  of  this  kind  with- 
out giving  occasion  to  them.  The  infant  from 
whom  half  his  cake  has  been  tiiken,  and  who 
has  seen  it  taken,  and  who  yet  does  not  believe 
that  he  has  less  cake  afterwards  than  he  had 
before,  is  very  likely  to  prove  a  most  obstinate 
denier  of  that  general  pro])osition  by  \\liich 
we  might  attempt  to  convince  him  that  he 
now  must  have  less  cake  than  he  had  at  first, 
because  a  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  and 
consequently  a  part  less  than  a  whole.  "  Is 
it  imi)ossible,"  says  Locke,  "  to  know  that 
one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  but  by  virtue 
of  this  or  some  such  axiom,  the  whole  is 
equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  together?  Many 
a  one  knows  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to 
three,  without  having  heard  or  thought  oa 
that  or  any  other  axiom  l)y  which  it  might  be 
proved ;  and  knows  it  as  certainly  as  any 
other  man  knows  that  the  whole  is  equal  to 
all  its  parts,  or  any  other  maxim,  and  all 
from  the  same  princi])le  of  self-evidence  ;  the 
e(iuality  of  those  ideas  being  as  visible  and 
ceitain  to  him,  without  that  or  any  other 
axiom,  as  with  it, — it  needing  no  proof  to 
make  it  perceived.  Nor,  after  the  knowledge 
that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  does 
he  know  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three 
belter  or  more  certainly  than  he  did  before  ; 
for,  if  there  be  any  odds  in  those  ideas,  the 
whole  and  j)arts  are  more  obscure,  or  at  least; 
more  difficult  to  be  settled  in  the  mind,  than 
those  of  one,  two,  and  three."* 

The  general  axiom,  then,  is  in  every  case 
])osterior  to  the  separate  feelings,  of  which 
it  is  only  the  brief  exi)ression,  or  at  least, 
without  which,  as  prior  to  our  verbal  state- 
ment of  the  axiom,  the  axiom  itself  never 
could  have  formed  a  j)art  of  our  system  of 
knowledge.  The  syllogism,  therefore,  which 
jirocecds  fiom  the  axiom  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  particulars,  reverses  completely  the 
order  of  reasoning,  and  begins  with  the  con- 
clusion, in  order  to  teach  us  how  we  may 
arrive  at  it.  It  is,  in  the  great  journey  of 
trutii,  as  if,  in  any  of  our  common  journeyings 
from  place  to  place — from  Edinburgh  to  Lon- 
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don,  for  example — we  were  to  be  directed 
first  to  go  to  London,  and  then  to  find  out 
York  or  some  other  intermediate  town,  when 
we  mit,dit  be  quite  sure  of  knowing  the  way 
from  York  to  London,  because  we  must  al- 
ready have  travelled  it.  Is  this  the  sort  of 
direction  which  we  could  venture  to  give  to 
any  traveller,  or  would  not  every  traveller,  if 
we  were  to  venture  to  give  him  such  a  di- 
rection, smile  at  our  folly  ?  It  would  have 
been  happy  for  science  if  the  similar  folly  of 
the  dialectic  directions  of  the  schools  had 
been  as  easily  perceived.  But  we  all  know 
what  it  is  to  journey  from  place  to  place ; 
and  few  know,  accurately,  what  it  is  to  jour- 
ney from  truth  to  truth.     In  the  one  case. 


the  mere  workmanship  of  mechanic  art,  in 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  or  even  of  the 
solitar)'  castle  of  some  distinguished  chieftain. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  pause  on  the  intel- 
lectual ruin,  as  we  would  pause  on  some 
half-worn  sculpture,  or  fallen  column, — when 
the  same  column  or  sculpture,  if  existing  en- 
tire in  any  modem  edifice,  would  scarcely 
attract  our  regard. 

In  considering  this  ancient  system, — an- 
cient, unfortunately,  only  if  we  date  it  from 
the  period  at  which  it  began  its  destructive 
reign,  and  not,  if  we  date  it  from  the  period 
of  its  decay, — I  endeavoured  to  show  you,  by 
a  comparison  of  the  process  of  the  syllogistic 
art  with  the  process  by  which,  without  any 


we  are  fond  of  the  shortest  road,  and  very  such  artificial  system,  we  advance  from  truth 
soon  find  out  what  that  shortest  road  is.    In  |  to  truth,  in  those  progressive  feelings  of  re 


the  other  case,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
we  are  fond  of  the  shortest  road,  or  at  least 
we  have  an  mifortmiate  tendency  to  believe 
that  a  road  is  the  shortest  possible,  merely 
because,  being  a  great  deal  longer,  it  may 
have  made  us  go  tlu-ough  much  very  rapid 
exercise  to  very  little  purpose. 

"  God  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men," 
says  Mr.  Locke,  "  as  to  make  them  barely 
two-legged  animals,*  and  left  it  to  Aristotle 
to  make  them  rational,  '"f  Indeed  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  their  own  independent  ra- 


lation  which  arise  when  we  are  said  to  re- 
flect or  meditate  on  a  subject,  how  much  sim- 
pler and  shorter  the  natural  process  of  two 
propositions  at  every  stage  is,  than  the  artifi- 
cial process  of  three  at  every  stage  ;  and  what 
inconsistency  is  implied,  in  the  very  theory  of 
the  syllogism,  if  considered  as  an  art  of  ac- 
quiring truth,  and  not  merely  as  an  art  of 
communicating  it ;  since  the  verj'  knowledge 
implied  in  the  major  proposition,  which,  in 
the  syllogism,  is  the  first  proposition  of  the 
series,  supposes  the  previous  feehng  of  that 


tionality  is,  that,  with  the  incumbrance  of  ■  relation,  which  is  expressed  in  the  conclusion, 
the  logical  system  of  the  schools,  they  were  I  for  the  discoverj'  of  which  ultimate  relation 
able  to  shake  this  off,  and  to  become  reason- :  alone  the  syllogism  is  supposed  to  be  invent- 


ers  in  the  true  and  noble  sense  of  that  term, 
by  abandoning  the  art  which  made  them  on 
ly  disputants. 


LECTURE  L. 

ANALYSIS    OF   THE    SCHOLASTIC  LOGIC  CONTI- 
NUED  ORDER  II.    RELATIONS    OF  SUCCKS- 

SION. 

In  my  last  lecture.  Gentlemen,  after  ana- 
lysing the  process  of  ratiocination,  and  ex- 
plaining the  laws  on  which  the  order  of  its 
regular  series  of  propositions  depends, — I 
proceeded  to  consider  the  logic  of  the 
schools  as  an  instrument  of  reasoning, — not 
on  account  of  any  merits  which  I  supposed  it 
to  possess,  as  a  useful  instrtiment  for  this 
purpose,  but  merely  from  that  interest  which 
even  error  itself  acquires,  when  it  is  regard- 
ed as  the  error  of  all  the  wise,  or  of  all  who 
were  considered  as  wise  for  many  ages. 
The  ruins  of  a  mighty  intellectual  system 
must  surely  be  viewed  by  us  with  some  por- 
tion at  least  of  that  emotion  which  is  so  rea- 
dily excited  by  the  decaying  monuments,  and 


•Creatures. — Ong. 
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ed.  If  we  have  previously  felt  this  relation, 
which  the  conclusion  expresses,  we  have  evi- 
dently no  need  of  the  syllogism,  which  is 
technically  to  unfold  it  to  us  :  if  we  have  not 
pre\dously  felt  it,  we  cannot  admit  the  major 
proposition  of  the  syllogism,  which  is  the 
first  step  of  the  reasoning ;  and  that  which 
teaches  us,  by  a  series  of  propositions, 
only  what  we  have  admitted  already,  be- 
fore the  first  proposition,  cannot  surely 
be  supposed  to  add  much  to  our  stock  of 
truths. 

The  natural  process  of  reasoning,  by  two 
propositions,  instead  of  the  three,  which  the 
syllogism  would  force  us  to  use,  has  been  al- 
lowed, indeed,  by  logicians  to  have  a  place  in 
their  system  ;  because,  with  all  their  fondness 
for  their  own  technical  modes  and  figures, 
they  had  not  quite  sufficient  hardihood  to 
deny,  that  it  is  at  least  possible  for  us  to  rea- 
son sometimes,  as  in  truth  we  always  reason. 
Their  only  resource,  therefore,  was  to  reduce 
this  natural  process  under  their  own  artificial 
method,  and  to  give  it  a  name,  which  might 
imply  the  necessity  of  this  reduction,  before 
the  reasoning  itself  could  be  worthy  of  that 
honourable  title.  They  supposed,  according- 
ly, the  proposition,  which  was  technically 
wanting,  to  be  understood  in  the  mind  of  the 
thinker  or  hearer,  and  termed  the  reasoning, 
therefore,  an  enthymeme.  It  was,  they  said, 
a  truncated  or  imperfect  syllogism.  They 
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would  have  exj)rc'ssi-(i  tlu'insolvcs  more  accu-  \ 
rutcly,  if  they  he-id  described  their  own  syllo- 
{.'isiii   as,  in  its  relation  to  the  natural  aiuily- 
tic  process  of  our  thought,  a  cumbrous  and 
overloaded  enthymeme. 

The  iin])erfeetion  of  syllogism,  as  an  in- 
stnniient  of  reasoning  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  veiy 
cxainples  which  every  writer  on  the  subject 
employs  to  illustrate  its  power.  If  all  the 
instances  that  have  been  used,  for  this  pur- 
j)Ose,  in  the  innumerable  works  of  the  school- 
men, were  collected  together, — though  they 
might  make  a  jjrctty  large  volume,  they  would 
not  communiaite  to  the  most  ignorant  read- 
er a  single  truth  ;  and  can  we  think,  then, 
that  the  superior  facility,  which  it  gives  for 
the  discovery  of  truth,  is  an  excellence  to 
which  it  may  fairly  lay  claim  ?  If  the  art 
could  have  been  made  profitable,  in  any  way, 
for  discovery,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  zealous  admirer  of  it,  in  the  eiithusiasni 
of  his  admiration,  would  have  illustrated  its 
j)ower  by  some  ap])lications  of  it  that  were 
more  than  verbal  trifling.  Yet,  I  may  safe- 
ly venture  to  say,  that  a  mere  perusal  of  the 
reasonings,  brought  forward  as  illustrative  of 
the  power  of  the  syllogism,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  the  reader,  if  he  had  any 
doubt  before,  of  the  absolute  inetlicacy  of  tlu' 
art,  of  which  he  was  perusing  the  shadowy 
achievements. 

It  is  very  justly  remarked,  by  Dr.  Keid, — 
in  his  "J3rief  Account  of  Aristotle's  Logic," 
published  by  Lord  Kames,  in  the  last  vo- 
lume of  his  Sketches, — "  That  the  defects 
of  this  system  were  less  ajjjjarent,  in  the  ori- 
ginal works  of  its  inventor,  than  in  the  works 
of  his  connnentators, — from  this  circum- 
stance, that  Aristotle,  in  discussing  the  le- 
gitimate syllogisms,  never  makes  use  of  real 
syllogisms  to  illustrate  his  rules,  but  avails 
himself  of  the  mere  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
as  representative  of  the  subjects  and  predi- 
cates of  his  propositions."*  "  The  com- 
mentators, and  systematical  writers  in  logic," 
says  Dr.  Reid,  "  have  supplied  this  defect, 
and  given  us  real  examples,  of  every  legiti- 
mate mode,  in  all  the  figures.  We  acknow- 
ledge this  to  be  charitably  done,  in  order  to 
assist  the  concejition  in  matters  so  veiy  ab- 
stract ;  but  whether  it  was  i)rudeMtly  done 
for  the  honour  of  the  art,  may  be  doubted. 
I  am  afraid  this  was  to  uncover  the  naked- 
ne>s  of  the  theory  :  it  has  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  bring  it  into  contemjjt ;  for  when 
one  considers  the  silly  and  uiiinstructive  rea- 
sonings that  have  been  brought  forth  by  this 
grand  organ  of  science,  he  can  hardly  forbeiu- 
crying  out,  '  Parturiunt  montes,  et  nascitur 
ridiculus  mus.'  Many  of  the  writers  on  lo- 
gic," continues  Dr.  Ileid,  "  iirc  acute  and  in- 
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genious,  iuid  much  practised  in  the  syllogis- 
tieal  art ;  and  there  must  be  some  reason, 
why  the  examples  they  have  given  of  syllo- 
gisms are  so  lean."f 

The  reason  of  this  leanness,  of  which  J)r 
Reid  sjieaks,  is  not  very  dilVicult  of  discovery. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  syllo< 
gism  itself,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  assumes, 
and  must  assume,  in  every  case,  as  evident, 
and  already  felt,  in  the  major  proposition,  the 
very  truth  which  the  technical  reasoner  is 
afterwards  suj)posed  to  discover  by  the  aid 
of  the  two  following  proi)ositioiis.  No 
choice,  therefore,  was  left  to  the  illustrator 
of  the  technical  process,  but  of  such  puerile 
and  profitless  examples  as  have  been  uni- 
formly emj)l()yed  for  illustration;  because  any 
other  examples  would  have  shown  the  total 
inapplicability  of  his  boasted  art.  It  is  very^ 
evident,  that  the  art  could  not  be  regarded 
as  of  the  slightest  efficacy,  unless  the  conclu- 
sion, which  wiis  the  important  proposition, 
^vere  to  he  attended  with  bi'lief ;  and  since 
the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  if  felt  at  all,  must, 
as  I  have  shown,  have  been  felt,  before  the 
major  jiroposition  itself  could  have  been  ad- 
mitted, this  primary  feeling  of  the  truth  of 
the  conclusion,  before  the  opening  of  the  ar- 
gument, necessarily  limited  the  argument  it- 
self to  the  (leinonstration  of  jirojxisitions,  of 
which  no  proof  was  requisite.  Since  the 
major  is  only  another  form  of  expressing  the 
conclusion,  it  is  manifest,  that,  if  the  syllo- 
gism had  attem])ted  to  add  any  thing  to  our 
knowledge,  it  must  have  enunciated  some- 
thing in  the  major  jjrojiosition  which  was 
previously  unknown, — which,  therefore,  as 
unknown,  we  should  have  required  to  be  it- 
self jn'oved,  and  of  which  the  remaining  pro- 
positions of  the  syllogism  were  far  from  af- 
fording any  ])ioof.  To  obtain  immediate  as- 
sent, therefore,  for  the  major,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  not  to  enunciate  in  it  any 
thing  which  was  not  either  self-evident  or 
jjreviously  demonstrated  ;  and  the  unfortun- 
ate logician,  if  he  expected  his  syllogism  to 
be  credited,  was  thus  obliged  to  show  the 
wonders  of  his  art,  by  proving  Peter  to  be 
a  sinner,  because  all  men  are  sinners ;  or  de- 
monstrating that  a  horse  has  four  legs,  be- 
cause it  is  a  qnadru])ed.  All  quadrui)eds 
ha\e  four  legs — but  a  horse  is  a  quadru])e(l — 
therefore  a  horse  has  four  legs. 

These  remarks,  though  relating  chiefly  to 
the  influence  of  this  technical  process,  as  a 
sujijiosed  mode  of  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  in  our  own  meditative  reason- 
ings, may  liave  already  shown  you,  that,  if 
the  syllogism  was  inefficacious,  and,  I  may 
say,  even  worse  than  inefficacious,  as  a  [iro- 
cess  for  discovering  truth,  it  was  not  less  in- 
adequate as  an  instrument  for  communicat- 
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ijig  truth  to  others  ;  though  it  is  for  its  sup- 
posed advantages  in  this  respect  that,  of  late 
at  least,  when  we  are  bei^inninp  to  recover 
from  our  transcendental  admiration  of  it,  it 
has  been  chiefly  panegjTized  or  defended. 
A  very  little  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  propositions  of  the  syllogism  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  same  fundamen- 
tal error,  which  renders  it  useless  for  dis- 
covering truth,  renders  it  equally  useless 
for  the  development  of  it ;  and  that,  as 
our  internal  reasoning  is  only  a  series  of 
enth)-meme.s,  it  is  only  by  such  a  series 
of  enthymcmes  as  that  by  which  truth 
unfolds  itself  to  our  own  minds,  that  it 
can  be  successfully  unfolded  to  the  minds  of 
others. 

In  the  attempt  to  communicate  knowledge 
by  the  technical  forms  of  reasoning,  the  ma- 
ior  proposition,  as  first  stated  in  the  argu- 
ment, must  of  course  have  been  supposed  to 
be   understood  and  admitted  when  stated, 
since,  if  not  admitted  by  the  hearer  or  reader 
as  soon  as  stated,  it  would  itself  stand  in  need 
of  proof ;  and,  if  it  was  so  understood  and 
admitted,   of  what  use  could  the  remaining 
propositions  of  the  syllogism  be,  since  they 
could  communicate  no  truth  that  was  not 
communicated  and  felt  before  ?     There  is  no 
absurdity  in  supposing,  that  we  may  admit 
the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism,  without  ad- 
mitting the  major  proposition ;  since  the  ma- 
jor, though  it  involves  the  conclusion,  in- 
volves some   more  general   relations.     We 
may  admit,   for  example,  that  Peter  is  six 
feet  high,  though,  if  his  statiu-e  were  attempt- 
ed to  be  demonstrated  to  us  by  the  syllo- 
gism— All  men  are  six  feet  high,  but  Peter 
is  a  man,  therefore  Peter  is  six  feet  high, — 
we  should  certainly  object  to  the  major  pro- 
position, and  form  our  belief  only  on  particu- 
lar observation  of  the  individual.   But  though 
we  may  thus  admit  the  proposition  which 
forms  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism,  without 
admitting  the  major  proposition,  from  which 
it  is  said  to  flow,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  we  should  know  the  meaning  of  the  ma- 
jor, and  aduiit  it,  without  admitting  also,  ta- 
citly, indeed,  but  with  equal  feeling  of  its 
truth,    the    conclusion    itself.       The  whole 
question,  as  we  have  seen,  relates  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  truth  of  the  major  proposition ; 
for,  if  it  be  true,  and  felt  to  be  true,  all  the 
rest   is  already  allowed  ;  and  yet  this  most 
important  of  all  propositions,  which,  if  the 
conclusion  be  of  a  kind  that  demands  proof, 
must  itself  demand  proof  still  more,  is  the 
very  proposition  which  is  most  preposterous- 
ly submitted  to  us  in  the  first  ])lace  for  our 
assent,    without   any   proof  whatever, — the 
honour  of  a  proof  being  reser\'ed  only  for  a 
proposition,  which,  if  the  major  require  no 
proof,   must  be  itself  too  cleiu"  to  stand  in 
need  of  it.     As  a  mode  of  communicating 
knowledge,    therefore,    the    syllogism   is,   if 


possible,  still  more  defective  than  as  a  mode 
of  acquiring  it.  It  d(5es  not  give  any  addi- 
tional knowledge,  nor  communicate  the  know- 
ledge which  it  does  communicate  in  any 
simjjlcr,  or  shorter,  or  surer  way.  On  the 
contniiy,  whatever  knowledge  it  gives,  it 
renders  more  confused  by  being  more  cum- 
brous ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  train  the  mind, 
which  receives  instniction  in  this  way,  to  two 
of  the  most  dangerous  practical  errors, — the 
errors  of  admitting,  without  proof,  only  what 
requires  proof,  and  of  doubting,  that  is  to  say, 
of  requiring  proof,  only  of  what  is  evi- 
dent. Such  is  the  syllogism,  considered 
as  an  instrument,  either  for  facilitating 
our  own  attainments  in  knowledge  or  for 
communicating  these  attainments  to  o- 
thers. 

The  triumph  of  the  syllogistic  art,  it  must 
be  confessed,  however,  is  not  as  an  art  of  ac- 
quiring or  communicating  truth,  but  as  an 
art  of  disputation — as  the  great  art  of  prov- 
ing anything  by  anything,  quidlibet  perquod- 
libet  probandi.  And,  if  it  be  a  merit  to  be 
able  to  dispute  long  and  equally  well,  on  sub- 
jects kno\\7i  and  unknown,  to  vanquish  an 
opjionent,  by  being  in  the  wrong,  and  some- 
times too  by  being  in  the  right,  but  without 
the  slightest  regard  either  to  the  right  or 
wrong,  and  merely  as  these  accidental  cir- 
cumstances may  have  corresponded  with  cer- 
tain skilfid  uses  of  terms  without  a  meaning, 
— this  merit  the  logicians  of  the  schools  un- 
questionably might  claim.  Indeed,  in  con- 
troversies of  this  sort,  in  those  ages  of  end- 
less controversy,  "success,"  as  it  has  been 
very  truly  remarked,  "  tended  no  more  to 
decide  the  question,  than  a  man's  killing  his 
antagonist  in  a  duel  serves  now  to  satisfy 
any  person  of  sense  that  the  victor  had 
right  on  his  side,  and  that  the  vanquished 
was  in  the  wrong." 

Of  this  system  of  logic,  the  views  given  by 
philosophers,  during  the  period  in  which  it 
flourished,  are  almost  innumerable ;  and,  in 
no  other  works  can  we  find  so  striking  a  mix- 
ture of  intellectual  strength  and  intellectual 
weakness,  ofacuteness,  capable  of  making  the 
nicest  and  most  subtile  distinctions,  with  an 
imbecility  of  judgment,  incapable  of  estimat- 
ing the  irisignificance  of  any  one  of  those  sub- 
jects on  which  so  many  nice  and  subtile  dis- 
tinctions were  made.  All  these  commen- 
taries, and  systematic  views,  however. — 
though  all  that  is  valuable  in  them  were  con . 
densed  into  a  few  pages — would  scarcely  be 
equal  in  value  to  the  few  pages  of  a  comnien- 
;  taiy  of  a  different  kind  ;  in  which  the  max- 
ims of  logic  are  adajjtcd,  with  most  singuhir 
happiness,  to  a  ludicrous  theory  of  syl- 
,  logisms,  the  striking  coincidences  of  which 
[  with  the  actual  laws  of  the  syllogism 
will  be  best  felt  by  those  to  whom  the 
rules  of  syllogizing  are  almost  familiar. 
I       "  Though  I'm  afraid  I  have  transgxessed 
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upon  my  readiT's  jmticnce  alreaily,  I  faiiiiot 
help  taking-  notice  of  one  thiiij;  more  extni- 
ordinary  than  any  yet  mentioned  ;  which  was 
Cranibe's  Treatise  of  Syllofrisms.  lie  sup- 
posed that  a  philosopher's  brain  was  like  a 
great  forest,  where  ideas  ninped  like  animals 
of  several  kinds  ;  that  those  ideas  copulated, 
and  engendered  conclusions  ;  that  when  those 
of  different  species  copulate,  they  bring  forth 
monsters  or  absurdities ;  that  the  major  is 
the  male,  the  minor  the  female,  which  copu- 
.atc  by  the  ntiddle  term,  and  engender  the 
conclusion.  Hence  they  are  called  the prcp- 
mL^sa,  or  predecessors  of  the  conclusion  ;  and 
it  is  jiroperly  said  by  the  logicians  quodpari- 
ant  scientiam,  opinionem,  they  beget  science, 
opinion,  &c.  Universal  propositions  are  per- 
sons of  quality  ;  and  therefore  in  logic  they 
are  said  to  be  of  the  first  figure.  Singular 
propositions  are  private  persons,  and  there- 
fore placed  in  the  third  or  last  figure,  or 
rank.  From  those  principles  all  the  rules 
of  syllogisms  natundly  follow. 

"  I.  That  there  are  only  three  terms,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  ;  for  to  a  child  there  can 
be  only  one  father  and  one  mother. 

"  II.  From  universal  premises  there  fol- 
lows an  universal  conclusion,  as  if  one  should 
say,  that  persons  of  quality  always  beget  per- 
sons of  quality. 

"  III.  From  singular  premises  follows  on- 
ly a  singular  conclusion,  that  is,  if  the  parents 
be  only  private  people,  the  issue  must  be  so 
likewise. 

"  IV.  From  particular  proposif'ons  no- 
thing can  be  concluded,  because  the  indivi- 
dua  vaga  are  (like  whoremasters  and  common 
stnimpets)  barren. 

"  V.  There  cannot  be  more  in  the  con- 
clusion than  was  in  the  premises,  that  is, 
children  can  only  inherit  from  their  ])ii- 
rents. 

"  VI.  The  conclusion  follows  the  weaker 
part,  that  is,  children  niherit  the  diseases  of 
their  j)arents. 

"  VII.  From  two  negatives  nothing  can 
be  concluded,  for  from  divorce  or  separation 
there  can  come  no  issue. 

"  VIII.  The  medium  cannot  enter  the 
conclusion,  that  being  logical  incest. 

"  IX.  An  hypothetical  proposition  is  on- 
ly a  contract,  or  a  promise  of  marriage  ;  from 
such,  therefore,  there  can  spring  no  real 
issue. 

"  X.  When  the  premises,  or  parents,  arc 
necessarily  joined,  (or  in  lawful  wedlock,) 
they  bep;et  lawful  issue  ;  but  contingently 
joined,  they  beget  bastards. 

"  So  much  for  the  affirmative  proposi- 
tions ;  the  negative  must  be  deferred  to  an- 
other occasion. 

"  Crambe  used  to  value  himself  upon  this 
system,  from  whence  he  said  one  might  see 
the  propriety  of  the  expression, — such  a  one 
has  «  barren  imagination  ;  and  how  common 


is  it  for  such  people  to  adopt  conclusions 
that  are  not  the  issue  of  their  premises  ; 
therefore  as  an  absurdity  is  a  monster,  a  fal- 
sity is  a  bastard  ;  .and  a  true  conclusion  that 
foUoweth  not  from  the  premises,  may  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  adojited.  But  then  what 
is  an  enthymeme  ?  (quoth  Cornelius.)  M'hy, 
an  enthymeme  (replied  Crambe,)  is  when 
the  major  is  indeed  married  to  the  minor 
but  the  marriage  kept  secret."* 

Of  the  direct  intUience  of  the  school  lo 
gic,  in  retarding,  and  almost  wholly  prevent- 
ing the  progress  of  every  better  science,  I 
need  not  attempt  any  additional  illustration, 
after  the  remarks  already  offered.  B\it  the 
indirect  influences  of  this  art  were  not  less 
hurtful. 

One  of  the  most  hurtful  consequences  of 
this  method,  was  the  ready  disguise  of  vener- 
ijble  ratiocination  which  it  afforded  for  any 
absurdity.  However  futile  an  explanation 
might  be,  it  was  still  possible  to  advance  it 
in  all  the  customary  solemnities  of  mood  and 
figure  ;  and  it  was  very  natural,  therefore, 
for  those  who  heard  what  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  reasoning,  to  believe, 
that,  in  hearing  a  reasoning,  they  had  heard 
a  reason.  Of  this  I  may  tiike  an  instance 
which  Lord  Kames  has  quoted  from  the 
great  inventor  of  the  system  himself,  and  one 
which  very  few  of  his  followers  have  been 
able  to  suq)ass.  "  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a 
book  about  mechanics,  was  much  puzzled 
about  the  equilibrium  of  a  balance,  when  un- 
C(|ual  weights  are  hung  upon  it,  at  diflVrent 
distances  from  the  centre.  Having  observ- 
ed that  the  arms  of  the  balance  describe  por- 
tions of  a  circle,  he  accounted  for  the  equili- 
brium by  a  notable  argimient.  '  All  the 
I)roi)crti('s  of  the  circle  are  wonderful.  The 
equilibrium  of  the  two  weights  that  describe 
portions  of  a  circle  is  wonderful ;  therefore 
the  equilibrium  must  be  one  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  circle.'  What  are  we  to  think 
of  Aristotle's  logic,"  contiinies  Lord  Kames, 
"  when  we  find  him  capiible  of  such 
childish  reasoning  ?  and  yet  that  work  has 
been  the  admiration  of  all  the  world,  for  cen- 
turies upon  centuries — nay,  that  foolish  ar- 
gument has  been  espoused  atid  commented 
upon,  by  his  disciples,  for  the  same  length 
of  time."f 

As  another  very  hurtful  consequence  of 
this  technical  system,  I  may  remark,  that 
the  constant  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
some  syllogistic  form  of  argument,  and  of 
using  these  forms,  in  cases  in  which  the  o]ii- 
nions,  involved  in  the  syllogism,  were  at 
least  as  clear  before  the  syllogism  as  after  it, 
rendered  argument  and  belief,  by  a  sort  of 
indissoluble  association,  almost  synonymous 
terms.     If  we  had  still  to  prove  John  to  be 
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fallible,  after  having  proved,  or  at  least  ob- 
tained assent  to  the  proposition,  that  all 
men  are  fallible,  it  was  not  easy  to  discover 
any  truth  so  self-evident  as  not  to  stand  at 
least  equally  in  need  of  demonstration. 
Hence  the  constant  tendency  in  the  scholas- 
tic ages  to  prove  what  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  proof.  Every  thing  was  to  be 
demonstrated  and  every  thing  was  demon- 
strated ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  only  effect  of  the  demonstration  fre- 
quently was  to  render  obscure — at  least  as 
obscure  as  any  thing  self-evident  could  be 
rendered — what,  but  for  the  demonstration, 
could  not  have  admitted  of  the  slightest 
doubt. 

Akin  to  this  tendency  of  proving  every 
thing — even  self-evident  proi)ositions — by 
some  syllogistic  form,  was  the  tendency 
which  the  mind  acquired,  to  apply  many  va- 
rieties of  technical  phraseology  to  the  same 
proposition,  so  as  to  make  many  propositions 
of  one,  as  if  ever)'  repetition  of  it,  in  another 
form  of  language,  were  the  enunciation  of 
another  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  take  up 
a  volume  of  any  of  the  old  logicians,  and  to 
read  a  single  page  of  it,  without  discovering 
innumerable  examples  of  the  influence  of 
which  I  speak.  Indeed,  as  the  forms  of 
technical  expression,  or  at  least  the  possible 
combinations  of  these,  are  almost  infinite,  it 
is,  in  many  cases,  difficult  to  discover  what 
principle  of  forbearance  and  mercy  to  the 
reader  led  the  logician  to  stop  at  one  of  his 
identical  propositions,  rather  than  to  extend 
the  supposed  ratiocination  through  many  si- 
milar pages.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  at 
least,  that  the  principle  which  produced 
many  pages,  might,  with  as  much  reason, 
have  produced  a  whole  volume. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  proposition 
that  would  less  stand  in  need  of  proof  than 
that  which  affirms  what  is  possible  and  what 
is  impossible,  not  to  be  the  same ;  or  if,  for 
the  honour  of  logic,  that  nothing  might  be 
allowed  to  be  credited  without  mood  and 
figure,  a  syllogism  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary, a  single  syllogism  seems  all  that  could, 
with  any  decency,  be  claimed.  Eut  how 
many  syllogisms  does  an  expert  logician  em- 
ploy to  remove  all  doubt  from  this  hardy 
proposition  !  The  example  which  I  take  is 
not  from  those  darker  ages  in  which  almost 
any  absurdity  may  readily  be  supposed,  but 
from  the  period  which  produced  the  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding.  It  is  from  a 
work  of  a  logician,  David  Dirodon,  a  pro 
fessor  in  one  of  the  French  universities — an 
author,  too,  of  no  ordinary  merit,  who,  in 
many  cases,  reasons  with  singular  acuteness, 
and  whose  works  were  held  in  such  high  ad  - 
miration,  that  he  was  requested,  by  a  pro- 
vincial synod  of  the  church,  to  make  as  much 
haste  as  possible  to  publish  his  course  of 
philosophy  for  the  benefit  of  the  churches, 


tanquam  ecclesiis  nostris  pernecessariinn.  The 
argument  which  I  quote  from  him,  may 
be  considered,  therefore,  not  as  an  instance 
of  logical  pleonasm  peculiar  to  him,  but  as  a 
very  fair  example  of  the  technical  argumen- 
tation of  the  period. 

His  demonstration,  that  things  possible 
and  things  impossible  are  not  the  same,  is 
contained  in  six  weighty  paragra|)hs,  of  which 
I  translate  literally  the  first  two,  that  are 
sufficiently  absurd  indeed,  but  not  more 
absiu-d  than  the  paragraphs  \;'hich  follow 
them. 

"  Whatever,  of  itself  and  in  itself,  includes 
things  contradictory,  differs  in  itself  from 
that  which,  of  itself  and  in  itself,  does  not 
imply  any  thing  contradictory.  But  what  is 
impossible  of  itself  and  in  itself,  involves 
things  contradictory, — for  example,  an  irra- 
tional human  being,  a  round  square.  But 
what  is  possible  of  itself  and  in  itself,  in- 
cludes no  contradiction.  Therefore,  what 
is  impossible  in  itself,  differs  from  what  is 
possible. 

"  Things  contradictory  are  not  the  same  ; 
for  example,  a  man,  and  not  a  man.  But 
what  is  possible  in  itself  and  impossible  in 
itself  are  contradictory,  which  I  prove  thus  -. 
— What  is  possible  in  itself  and  what  is  im- 
possible in  itself,  are  contradictory:  But 
what  is  impossible  in  itself,  is  not  possible 
in  itself;  therefore  what  is  possible  in  itself, 
and  what  is  impossible  in  itself,  are  contra- 
dictor)' ;  therefore  they  are  not  the  same  in 
themselves." 

"  Quod  ex  se  et  in  se  includit  contradic- 
toria,  differt  in  se  ab  eo  quod  ex  se,  et  in  se 
non  involvit  contradictoria.  Sed  impossi- 
bile,  ex  se,  et  in  se  involvit  contradictoria ; 
puta  homo  irrationalis,  quadratum  rotun- 
dum,  &c.  Possibile  vero  ex  se,  et  in  se  non 
includit  contradictoria.  Ergo,  impossibile  in 
se  differt  a  possibili. 

"  Contradictoria  non  sunt  idem  ;  pu- 
ta homo  et  non  homo.  Sed  possibile  in 
se  et  impossibile  in  se  sunt  contradictoria, 
quod  sic  probatur.  Possibile  in  se,  et 
non  possibile  in  se,  sunt  contradictoria. 
Sed  impossibile  in  se  est  non  possibile. 
Ergo,  possibile  in  se,  et  impossibile  in  se, 
sunt  contradictoria.  Ergo  in  se  non  sunt 
idem."* 

I  have  already  said,  th.it  the  two  para- 
gra])hs  which  I  have  quoted,  are  but  a  small 
part  of  the  ratiocination  ;  for,  as  the  reason- 
er  supposes  his  adversary  to  be  very  obsti- 
nate, he  thinks  it  necessary  to  assail  him 
with  a  multitude  of  arguments,  even  after 
these  which  he  has  so  strenuously  urged. 


•Dirodonis  Philosophiae  Contractze,  Pars  II.  quae  est 
Metaphvsica,  I'ars  I.  cap.  i.  sect.  10,  11. — The  same 
subject  is  treated  at  much  greater  length,  in  his  larg- 
er work  on  Metaphysics,  from  the  9th  to  the  28lh 
page. 
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\Miat  but  the  constant  habit  of  more  ver- 
bal disputation  could  liuve  reconciled  even 
the  dullest  reasoncr  to  such  reasoning  a.', 
this?  If  we  had  not  previously  believed 
what  is  impossible,  and  what  is  possible, 
not  to  be  in  themselves  the  same,  could  we 
have  believed  it  more,  after  all  this  labour? 
The  only  circumstance  wliich  could  make  us 
have  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  is  the  long 
labour  of  such  a  demonstration,  in  which  the 
truth  is  almost  hid  from  our  view  by  the 
multitude  of  words. 


"  Sospins  the  silkworm  small,  its  slender  store. 
And  labours  tiU  it  clouds  itsell  all  o'er."» 

The  reign  of  this  philosophy  may  now,  in- 
deed be  considered  merely  as  a  thing  which 
has  been,  for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak 
of  one  or  two  devoted  admirers  of  the  Aris- 
totelian method,  who  may,  perhaps,  not  yet 
have  vanished  from  among  us, — thrown  as 
they  are,  unfortunately,  on  too  late  an  age,  with 
opinions,  which,  in  other  ages,  might   have 
raised  them  to  the  most  envied  distinctions 
.—who  love  what  is  verj-  ancient,  and  who 
love  what  is  wTitten   in    Greek,   and   who 
have,  therefore,  two  in-esistible  reasons  for 
venerating   that    philoso])hy,   which   is    un- 
questionably much  older  than  Newton,    or 
Des  Cartes,  or  Bacon,  and,  as  unquestion- 
ably, written  in  a  language  which  saves  it 
from  vulgar  eyes.     Or  nither,  to  speak  with 
more  candour  of  such    misplaced   sages   of 
other  times,  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some 
few  generous,  but  erring  lovers  of  wisdom, 
who,  impressed  with  the  real  merits  of  Aris- 
totle, and  with  the  majesty  of  that  academic 
sway,  which  he  exercised  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riofl  of  the  history  of  our  race,  give  him  cre- 
dit for  merit  still  greater  and  more  exten- 
sive than  he  really  possessed, — but  merit  it 
must,  at  the  same  time,  bo  acknowledged, 
which  was  long  as  indisputable  as  liis  real 
excellence,  and  whicli  all  the    learned    and 
honotired,  of  every  nation,  in  which  Icaniiii" 
conlfl  confer  honour,  imited  in  ascribing  to 
him,  and  gloried  in  being  his  worshippers. 
The  worship,  however,  is  now    past,    but 
there  are  effects  of  the  worship  which  still 
remain.     We  have  laid  aside  the  sujjcrsti- 
lion  ;  but,  as  often  happens,  in  laying  aside 
the  superstition,  we  have  retained  many  of 
the  superstitious  practices. 

That  we  reason  worse  than  we  should 
have  done,  if  our  ancestors  had  reasoned 
better,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  we 
shf.uld  have  jirofited  by  the  results  of  their 
Ijctt.r  reasoning;  but'l  have  almost  as  little 
doubt  that  we  suffer  from  their  errors,  in 
another  way,  by  having  iml)ibcd,  as  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  ns  not  to  imbibe,  some 
portion  of  the  si)irit  of  their  Dialectic  subtil- 
ties  ;  some  greater  passion,  for  distinctions 
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merely  \crbal,  and  for  laborious  demonstra- 
tions of  things  self-evident,  than  we  should 
have  felt,  from  the  mere  imperfection  of  our 
intellectual  nature,  if  the  logic  of  Aristotle 
had  never  been. 

In  the  division  which  I  made  of  the  rela- 
tions  suggested,  by  objects  either  perceived 
or  coiiceived  by  us,  I  arranged  these  relar- 
tions  in  two  classes, — those  of  Coexistence 
and  Succession.     I  have  now  considered,  as 
fully  as  my  limits  will  permit,  the  former  of 
these  classes,  both  as  the  relations  occur  se- 
parately, and  as  they  occur  in  those  series 
which  constitute  reasoning,  that  at  each  step 
are  only  progressive  feelings  of  relation,  va- 
rj'ing  as  the  conceptions  of  the  relative  ob- 
jects are  different,  and  connected  with  each 
other,  because  the  conceptions  that  arise  in 
the  course  of  the  reasoning,  are  not  loose, 
nut  regular.      The  inquiry  has  led  us  into 
some  of  the  most  interesting  discussions,  in 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind, — discussions, 
interesting  from  their  own  absolute  impor- 
tance, and,  I  may  add,  from  the  pecidiar  ob- 
scurity which  has  been  su])posed    to   hang 
over  these  processes  of  thought,  though,  as 
I  flatter  myself,  you  have  seen,  this  obscuri- 
ty does  not  arise  so  much  from  any  peculiar 
dilHculty  in  the  subject  as  from  the  labour 
Avhich  has  been  generally,  or,  I  may  say,  al- 
most universally,  employed  to  make  it  diflli- 
cult.     For  many  ages,  indeed,  all  the  powers 
of  the  human  understanding  seem  to  have 
had  scarcely  any  other  occujiation  than  that 
of  darkening  the  whole  scene  of  nature,  ma- 
terial and  intellectual, — that  scene,  on  which 
the  light  of  nature  and  the  light  of  Heaven 
were  shining,  as  they  shine  upon  it  now,  and 
in  which  it  seemed  to  require  all  those  ef- 
forts of  voluntary  ignorance,  which  the  wise 
of  those  ages  were  so  skilful  and  so  success 
ful  in  making,  not  to  see  what   was  before 
them,  and  on  every  side,     '^"(iu  have  all,  per- 
hajjs,  read  or  heard  of  that  celebrated  sage  of 
antiquity,  who  is  said  to  have  put  out  his 
eyes,  for  no   other  purpose   than   that  he 
might  study  nature  better;  and,  if  the  anec- 
dote, which  there  is  no  reason  to  credit,  were 
true,  it  would  certainly  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  that  insanity  which  his  fellow- 
citizens,  on  another  celebrated  occasion,  as- 
cribed to  him.      What  Democritus  is  thus 
said  to  have  done,  is  the  very  folly  in  which 
all  mankind  concurred  for  a  long  succession 
of  centuries.      They  jiut  out  their  eyes  that 
they  nnght  sec  nature  better;  and  they  saw, 
;ts  might  be  sui)posed,  only  the  dreams  of 
their  own  imagination. 


The  order  of  relations  which  we  have  next 
to  consider,  are  those  which,  as   involving 
the  notion  of  time,  or  jiriority  and   subse- 
quence,   I  have    denominated   Relations  of 
I  Succession.      On  these,  however,  it  ^^  ill  not 
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be  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length.  They 
require,  indeed,  wcvy  little  more  than  to  be 
simply  mentioned, — the  only  questions  of 
difficult^'  which  they  involve  hiivinp;  been 
discussed  fully  in  my  Preliminary  Lectures, 
in  which  it  was  necessary,  before  proceeding 
to  examine  the  changes  or  affections  of  the 
mind  in  its  varj'ing  phenomena,  and  the 
mental  powers  or  susceptibilities  which  these 
changes  or  affections  denote,  that  we  should 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
change  and  power,  cause  and  effect.  Any 
pnrt  of  these  discussions  it  would  be  quite 
superfluous  now  to  repeat ;  since,  after  the 
full  illustration  of  the  Doctrine  of  Power  or 
Efficiency,  which  I  then  submitted  to  you, 
and  the  frequent  subsequent  allusions  to  it, 
I  may  safely  take  for  granted  that  the  doc- 
trine itself  cannot  have  escaped  from  your 
memory. 

The  relations  of  succession,  then,  as  the 
very  name  implies,  are  those  which  the  sub- 
jects of  these  relations  bear  to  each  other,  as 
prior  or  posterior  in  time.     M  hat  we  term 
a  cause  suggests  its  particular  effect ;  what 
we   term  an  effect   suggests   its   particular 
cause,  when  we  have  previously  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  order  of  succession.     If 
the  cause,  however,  suggested  nothing  more 
than  the  simple  conception  of  the  effect,  and 
the  effect  nothing  more  than  the  simple  con- 
ception of  the  object  which  was  its  cause, 
the  suggestions  would,  of  course,  be  refera- 
ble to  the  power  or  susceptibility  formerly 
considered  by  us, — that  of  simple  suggestion, 
or  association,  as   it  is  commonly  termed. 
But  the  cause  does  not  suggest  the  effect, 
merely  as  a  separate  object  of  our  thought, 
nor  the  effect  the  cause,  as  a  separate  object. 
It  suggests  also  the  new  feeling  of  their  mu- 
tual relation.     When  I  look  at  a  pictiu-e  of 
Titian,  for  example,  and  the  conception  of 
the  painter  instantly  arises,  I  do  not  think 
of  Titian  merely  as  an  individiwl,  uncoimect- 
ed  with  the   object  which   I  perceive,  I  do 
not  think  of  him  in   the   same  manner  as  I 
may  have  thought  of  him  repeatedly  at  other 
times  when  the  reading  of  his  name,  or  the 
mention  of  him  in  conversation  on  works  of 
art,   or  any  other  accidental  circumstance, 
may  have  recalled  him   to  my  mind.      If  I 
had  only  the  conception  of  Titian  as  I  may 
have  conceived  him  in  those  other  cases,  the 
suggestion  would  be  truly  a  simple  sugges- 
tion ;  but  this  simple  conception  of  the  art- 
ist is  instantly  followed  by  another  feeling 
of  his   connexion  with  that  particular  work 
of  his  art,  which  is  before  my  eyes, — a  rela- 
tion which  it  requires  no  great  analytic  dis- 
crimination to  separate  from  the  simple  con- 
ception itself,  and  which  arises  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as   the   other  relations  which 
have  been  considered  by  us, — the  relation  of 
resemblance,  for  example,  when,   in  music, 
one  air  suggests  to  us  a  similar  melody, — or 


the  relation  of  proportion,  when  we  think  of 
the  squares  of  the  sides  of  a  right  an- 
gled triangle,  in  Pythiigoras's  celebrated  tlie- 
orem. 

The  relations  of  succession,  then,  are  as 
distinct  from  the  simple  perceptions  or  con- 
ceptions which  suggest  them,  and  as   truly 
indicative,  therefore,  of  a  peculiar  power  or 
susceptibility  of  the  mind,  as  the  relations  of 
coexistence  are  distinct  from  the  perceptions 
or  conceptions  which  suggest  them.     Tiiey 
arc  relations  either  of  casual  or  of  invariable 
antecedence  or  consequence  ;  and  we  dis- 
tinguish these  as  clearly  in  our  thought  as  we 
distinguish   any  other  two   relations.     We 
speak  of  events  which  happened  after  other 
events  as  mere  dates  in  clu'onology.     We 
speak  of  other  events  as  the  effects  of  events 
or  circumstances  that  preceded  them.     Thj 
relation  of  invariable  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence, in  distinction  from  merely  casual  an- 
tecedence and  consequence,  is,  as  I  have  al- 
ready frequently  stated,  this  relation  of  causes 
and  effects.      "When  I  regard  any  object,  and 
feel  this  relation  of  uniform  proximity  of  suc- 
cession, which  it  bears  to  some  prior  object, 
I  term  it  an  effect  of  that  prior  object.    When 
I  look  forward  instead  of  backward,  and  re- 
g;ird  the  present  object  in  relation  to  some 
other  object  which  is  not  yet  existing,  I  feel 
a  relation,  which,  in  reference  to  the  effect 
that  is  to  be  produced,  may  be  termed  fit- 
ness or  aptitude,  and  it  is  on  our  knowledge 
of  these  fitnesses  or  aptitudes  that  all  practi- 
cal science  is  founded.     By  our  acquaintance 
with  this  relation,  we  acquire  a  command, 
not  merely  of  existing  things,  but  almost  of 
things  that,  as  yet,  have  scarcely  any  more 
real   existence  than  the  creations  of  poetic 
fancy.     We  lead  the  future,  almost  at  our 
will,  as  if  it  were  already  present.     M'hile 
mechanic    hands    are    chipping   the    rough 
block,  or  adding  slowly  stone  to  stone,  with 
little  more  foresight  than  of  the  place  where 
the  next  stone  is  to  be  added,  there  is  an  eye 
which  has  already  seen  that  imperial  edifice 
in  all  its  finished  splendour,  which  other  eyes 
are  incapable  of  seeing,  till  year  after  year 
shall   have    unfolded,   through    a    series   of 
progressive  changes,  that  finished  form  which 
is  their  ultimate  result.     W^hat  is  true  in  ar- 
chitectural design  is  not  less  true  in  all  the 
other  arts  which  science  hiis  evolved.   There 
are  hands  continually  toiling  to  produce  what 
exists  already  to  the  mind  of  that  philosopher 
whom  they  almost  blindly   obey, — who,  by 
his  knowledge  of   the  various  aptitudes   oi 
things,  knows  not  merely  what  is,  but  what 
must  be, — beholding,  through  a  long  series  of 
effects,  that  ultimate  effect  of  convenience  or 
beauty  which  is  at  once  to  add  some  new  en- 
joyments to  life,   and  to    confer  additional 
glory  on  the  intellectual  empire  of  that  be- 
ing whom  God  has  formed  to  nnage,  how- 
ever faintly,  the  power  by  which  he  raised 
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him  into  existence.  We  cannot  look  arounc) 
us  \vithout  (liscoverinj,^  in  every  work  of  liii- 
nian  art  which  meets  our  eye,  the  benefit? 
which  we  have  received  from  our  knowledge 
of  this  one  relation.  \\  hatever  industry  has 
conferred  ujjoii  us, — the  security,  the  happi- 
ness, the  s])lendour,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  very  virtues  of  social  life, — are  referahie 
to  it ;  since  industry  is  nothing  more  than 
the  practical  application  of  those  productive 
fitnesses  which  nuist  have  been  felt  and 
known  before  iudustiy  could  begin. 

"  These  are  thy  blessings,  Industn',  rough  power, 

Whimi  labour  still  at:eiids,  and  sweat  and  i)aiii ; 

Vet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art. 

And  all  the  soft  civilit\'  of  life  : 

Raiser  of  human  kind  !  by  Nature  cast 

Naked  and  helpless,  out  amid  the  woods 

And  wilds,  to  rude  inclement  elements  ! 

And  still  the  sad  barbarian,  roving,  mix'd 

With  beasts  of  prey,  or  for  his  acorn  meal 

Koui;ht  the  fierce  tusky  boar; — a  shivering  wretch 

Aghiust  and  comfortless,  when  the  bleak  North, 

V  ith  winter,  charged,  let  theirix'd  tem))est  fly. 

Hail,  rain,  and  snow,  and  bitter-breathing  frost: — 

Then  to  the  shelter  of  the  hut  he  fled. 

And  the  wild  season,  sordid,  pined  away. 

For  home  he  had  not. — Home  is  the  resort 

Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  where. 

Supporting  aiid  supported,  polish'd  friends 

And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. 

Hut  this  the  rugged  Siivage  never  felt, 

Ev'n  d  solate  in  crowds ; — and  thus  his  days 

Holl'd  heavy,  dark,  and  unenjoy'd  along. 

A  w.iste  of  time  ' — till  Industry  ajiproaih'd, 

And  roused  hiin  from  his  miserable  sloth  ; 

His  faculties  unfolded  ;  pointed  out 

Where  lavish  Nature  the  directing  hand 

Of  art  demanded  :  show'd  him  how  to  raise 

His  feeble  force  by  the  mechanic  powers, 

To  dig  the  mineral  from  the  vaulted  earth ; 

•  )n  what  to  turn  the  piercing  rage  of  fire. 

On  what  the  torrent  and  the  gather'd  blast; 

liave  the  tall  ancient  forest  to  his  axe; 

Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood  and  hew  the  stone. 

Till,  by  degrees,  the  finish'd  fabric  rose  ; 

Tore  from  nis  limbs  the  blood-polluted  fur, 

And  ivrapt  him  in  the  woolly  vestment  warm  : — 

Nor  stopp'd  at  barren  bare  necessity, 

H'lt,  still  advancing  bolder,  led  him  on 

To  pomp,  to  pleasure,  elegance  and  grace; 

Ami,  breathmg  high  ambition  through  hissoul, 

Set  science,  wisdom,  glory  in  his  view. 

And  bade  him  be  the  lord  of  all  tjelow."* 

Such  is  the  value  of  that  susceptibility  of 
our  mind,  by  which  we  feel  the  relations  of 
objects  to  each  other  as  successive,  when 
considered  in  reference  to  what  is  common- 
ly termed  science.  It  has  made  us  what  we 
are ;  and  when  we  think  of  \vhat  we  now  are, 
and  of  what  the  race  of  mankind  once  was, — 
to  sjicculatc  on  the  future  condition  of  man  in 
those  distant  ages,  which  still  await  him  on 
this  scene  of  earth, — when  new  relations  shall 
have  been  evolved  in  objects  the  most  fami- 
liar to  us,  and  new  arts  consequently  deve- 
loped, which,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
no  genius  can  anticipate,  is  almost  as  if  we 
were  speculating  on  the  possible  functions 
and  enjoyments  of  some  higher  being. 

"  How  near  he  presses  on  the  angel's  wing  ! 
Which  is  the  seraph  i  which  the  child  of  dav  ?" 

"Young. 
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LECTURE  LL 

OF  THE  FEELINGS  BELONGING  TO  THE  OUHER 
OF  SUCCESSION,  CONCLUDED.  REDUtTION 
OF  CERTAIN  SUPPOSED  FACULTIES  TO  RELA- 
TIVE SUGGESTION  ;  I.  JUDGMENT  ;  II.  REA- 
SON ;    III.   ABSTRACTION. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  last  Lecture,  I  began 
the  remarks  which  I  had  to  offer  on  the  rela- 
tions of  succession, — that  order  of  relations 
which  remained  to  be  examined  after  our 
examination  of  the  relations  of  coexis- 
tence. 

Objects,  or  events,  or  feelings,  when  we 
consider  them  in  the  relation  which  they  bear 
to  each  other  as  successive,  may  be  regarded 
its  casually  prior  or  posterior,  when  they  oc- 
cur as  parts  of  different  trains,  or  as  invaria- 
bly antecedent  and  consequent,  when  they  oc- 
cur as  j)arts  of  a  single  train  in  the  order  of 
causes  and  effects. 

On  the  relation  of  objects,  as  casually  suc- 
cessive, I  felt  it  imnecessary  to  dwell  at  any 
length.     It  has  already,  indeed,  been  in  some 
measure  discussed,  ^hen  I  treated  of  the 
laws  of  those  simple  suggestions,  or  associ- 
ate trains  of  images,  which  rise  according  to 
this  relation  of  jn'oximity  in  time.     As  there 
is  nothing  peimanent  in  the  relation,  it  scarce- 
ly can  be  counted  an  object  of  science.     Its 
oidy  advantage — but  this  a  veiygreat  advan- 
tage— is  that  which  it  affords  as  an  assistance 
to  our  memory,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  pre- 
serve much  knowledge  that  might  othenvise 
be  lost ;  since  wc  arc  able,  by  the  accidental 
bearings  of  other  events  in  time,  to  form  a 
sort  of  chronology  of  many  of  those  little  e- 
vents  of  life,  that  arc  great  in  relation  to  our 
wishes    and    affections,    and    that    jjrobably 
would  have  been  forgotten,  but  for  those  fixed 
points,  in  the  track  ofour  life,  which  recall  to 
us  \\  hat  lay  between.     By  the  aid  of  these, 
we  are  able  to  journey  again  over  hours,  and 
days,  and  months  of  ha])pincss,  in  years  the 
most  remote,  connecting  together,  in  one  de- 
lightful series,  events  which  would  have  been 
of  little  moment  if  remembered  singly,  but 
which,  when  combined,  arc  almost  re])resen- 
tative  of  the  grou])  of  ])icasiires  and  friend- 
shijis  that  existed  once,  but  may  perhajis  ex- 
ist to  us  no  more  ;  as  in  the  similar  order  oi 
contiguity  in  place,  it  would  be  productive 
but  of  slight  gratification,  if  we  were  to  think 
only  of  some  sc|)arate  tree,  or  rock,  or  stream, 
or  meadow,  of  the  landscape  ofour  infancy. 
It  is  when  the  \\  hole  scene  rises  before  us  in 
condjination,  when  the  tree,  under  which  we 
hollowed  out  our  seat,  waves  over  the  rock, 
from  which  we  have  leapt  with  a  sort  of  fear- 
ful delight  to  the  opposite  overhanging  cliff, 
and  the  rividet  foams  in  the  narrow  channel 
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lietween,  spreading  out,  afterwards,  its  win- 
ters in  the  sunny  expanse  in  \Yhicli  we  bathed, 
and  separating  the  field  of  oiur  sports  from  the 
chiu-chyard,  at  which  we  have  cast,  in  twi- 
light, many  a  trembling  glance ;  when  all 
which  nature  blended  before  us,  in  the  per- 
ceptions of  our  earliest  years,  thus  coexists 
in  our  conception,  it  is  then  that  we  truly  re- 
cognise the  scene,  not  as  an  object  of  memo- 
rj'  only,  but  as  if  present  to  our  very  eyes 
and  heiu-t.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  objects  in  the  order  in  which  they 
coexisted  in  place  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful, 
that  the  feehng  of  the  relation  of  their  order 
in  time  should  have  a  similar  influence  on  our 
emotions,  by  giving  luiity  of  connexion,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  additional  and  more  inter- 
esting reality  to  all  which  we  remember. 
The  priority  and  subsequence  of  the  events 
remembered,  according  to  this  slight  acci- 
dental relation,  may  have  arisen,  indeed,  from 
circumstances  the  most  miimportant  in  them- 
selves ;  but  it  is  enough  to  our  feelings,  that 
they  arose  thus  successively,  constituting  a 
part  of  the  very  history  of  our  life,  and  form- 
ing some  of  the  many  ties  which  connect  us 
with  those  of  whom  the  very  remembrance 
is  happiness.  What  was  truly  casual  in  its 
origin,  almost  ceases  to  appear  to  us  casual, 
by  the  permanent  connexions  which  it  after- 
wards presents  to  our  memory.  Other  suc- 
cessions of  events  may  be  imagined,  which 
would  have  been  more  interesting  to  others, 
and  in  which  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
trace  some  principle  of  original  connexion. 
But,  though  more  regular,  and  more  inter- 
esting to  others,  they  would  not  have  been 
the  events  of  our  youth  ;  as  a  scene  might 
perhaps  readily  be  imagined,  far  more  lovely 
to  other  eyes  than  the  landscape  of  our  early 
home,  but  in  which  our  eyes,  even  in  admir- 
ing its  loveliness,  would  look  in  vain  for  a 
charm,  which,  if  it  be  not  beauty  itself,  is  at 
least  something  still  more  tenderly  delight- 
ful. 

The  relation  even  of  casual  succession, 
then,  by  the  connexion  and  grouping  of  events 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  the  consequent 
aid  and  interest  which  it  yields  to  our  remem- 
brance, affords  no  slight  accession  of  enjoy- 
ment and  permanent  utility.  The  relations 
of  invariable  antecedents  and  consequents, 
however,  which  are  felt  by  us  to  be  essenti- 
ally different  from  mere  casual  proximity,  and 
to  be  all  that  is  truly  involved  in  oiu"  notion 
of  power  or  causation,  are  of  much  greater 
importance  to  that  intellectual,  and  moral, 
and  physical  life,  which  may  almost  be  said  to 
depend  on  them.  Even  if  they  gave  us  no- 
thing more  than  our  knowledge  of  the  uniform 
connexions  of  past  events,  as  objects  of  mere 
speculative  science,  at  once  constituting  and 
explaining  the  phenomena  that  excited  our 
astonishment,  and  awoke  that  early  curiosity 
which   they   have   continued   to  busy  ever 


since,  they  would  furnish,  by  the  view 
which  they  open  of  die  powers  of  nature,  and 
of  jdl  the  gracious  piu^joses  to  which  those 
powers  have  been  subservient,  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  delights  of  which  oiu-  spiritual  being  is 
capable. 

This  gratification  they  would  yield  to  us, 
even  if  we  were  to  regard  them  only  in  the 
past,  as  objects  of  a  science  piu-ely  specula- 
tive. But,  when  we  consider  the  relations 
of  events,  in  their  aptitudes  to  j)reccde  and 
follow,  as  equally  diffused  over  the  time  that 
is  to  come,  as  presenting  to  us,  eveiywhere, 
in  the  past  or  present  sequences  obser\'ed  by 
us,  the  source  of  some  future  good  or  future 
e\'il;  of  good  which  we  can  obtain,  and  of 
evW  which  \\e  can  avoid,  merely  by  knowing 
the  order  in  which  these  past  sequences  have 
occurred  ;  the  knowledge  of  these  invariable 
relations  of  succession  becomes  to  us  inesti- 
mable, not  as  a  medium  only  of  intellectual 
luxury,  but  as  the  medium  of  all  the  arts  of 
life,  and  even  of  the  continuance  of  our  very 
physical  existence,  which  is  preserved  only 
by  an  imceasing  adaptation  of  our  actions  to 
the  fitnesses  or  tendencies  of  external  things. 

All  practical  science  is  the  knowledge  of 
these  aptitudes  of  things  in  their  various  cir- 
cumstances of  combination,  as  every  art  is 
the  employment  of  them,  in  conformity  with 
this  knowledge,  with  a  view  to  those  future 
changes  which  they  tend  to  produce  in  all 
the  different  ckcumstances  in  which  objects 
can  be  placed.  To  know  how  to  add  any 
enjoyment  to  life,  or  how  to  lessen  any  of 
its  evils,  is  nothing  more,  in  any  case, 
than  to  know  some  form  of  that  particular 
relation  which  we  are  considering — the  rela- 
tion which  objects  bear  to  each  other,  as  an- 
I  tecedent  and  consequent.  In  the  conclusion 
of  my  last  Lecture,  I  treated  of  it,  in  regard 
to  the  physical  sciences  and  arts, — those  in- 
tellectual energies,  which  have  given  to  the 
saA'age  man,  and  consequently  to  all  man- 
kind,— since,  in  every  state  of  society,  re- 
fined or  rude,  in  the  palace,  as  much  as  in 
the  hut,  or  in  the  cave,  man  must  be  born  a 
savage, — another  life,  a  life  almost  as  differ- 
ent from  that  with  which  he  roams  in  the 
woods,  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly  transport- 
ed from  the  barren  waste  of  earth  to  those 
Elysian  groves  of  which  poets  speak,  and 
that  god-like  company  of  bards,  and  heroes, 
and  sages,  M'ith  which  they  have  peopled  the 
delightful  scene. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  feeling  of  this 
relation  to  the  physical  sciences,  which  is 
abundantly  evident  of  itself,  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  give  any  fuller  illustration. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  mind 
is  a  subject  of  this  relation,  as  much  as  the 
body  ;  that  there  are  aptitudes  of  producing 
certain  feeUngs,  as  much  as  of  producing  cer- 
tain material  changes ;  and  that  the  power 
which  discerns  or  feels  the  mere  aptitude, 
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ill  the  one  Ciise,  is  not  es?:entially  distinct 
from  the  power  wliich  diseenis  or  feels  the 
mere  aptitude,  in  the  other  ease.  The  par- 
tieiilar  relations  that  are  felt,  are  indeed  dif- 
ferent as  the  relative  objects  are  different, 
but  not  that  peneral  susceptibility  of  the 
miiid.  by  which  it  is  capable  of  feeling  the 
relation  of  fitness  or  unfitness.  To  fore- 
know, in  mechanics,  what  combination  of 
wheels  and  puUies  will  be  able  to  elevate  a 
certain  weight,  is  to  feel  one  sort  of  fitness, 
or  relation  of  antecedence.  To  foreknow, 
in  cheini^^trj',  what  more  powerful  attraction 
will  overcome  an  affinity  that  is  weaker,  and 
precipitate  a  substance,  which  we  wish  to 
obtain,  from  the  li((uid  that  holds  it  in  solu- 
tion, is  to  feel  another  sort  of  fitness.  The 
particular  feelings  of  relation,  in  these  cases, 
imply  acquirements  that  arc  very  different; 
but  no  one,  on  account  of  this  mere  differ- 
ence of  the  objects  of  which  the  relation  of 
antecedence  and  consequence  is  felt,  thinks 
of  classing  the  chemical  foresight  as  indica- 
tive of  an  intellectual  power  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  which,  in  the  a[)plications 
of  mechanic  foresight,  feels  the  relation  of 
the  weights  and  puUies  in  a  machine,  and 
foresees,  by  a  knowledge  of  this  relation,  the 
equilibrium  or  preponderance  which  is  to  re- 
sult. The  experience  which  gives  the  fore- 
sight, is  indeed  dilTercnt,  but  the  power 
which  reasons  from  that  different  experience 
is  the  same.  The  susceptibility  of  the  same 
feeling  of  the  relation  of  productive  aptitude, 
however,  has,  in  certain  mental  cases,  been 
supposed  to  be  different,  merely  because  its 
objects  are  different ;  and  discriminations  of 
mere  fitness  or  unfitness,  which  are  truly  re- 
ferable to  the  same  simple  capacity  of  rela- 
tive suggestion,  that  foresees  the  future  by 
knowing  the  present,  have  been  formed  into 
a  cliiss  apart,  as  if  not  the  discriminations 
only  were  difltrent,  but  the  power  itself 
which  has  formed  them. 

When  we  feel  any  of  the  mechanical  or 
chemical  relations  of  succession,  and  predict, 
accordingly,  events  which  are  to  take  place, 
we  are  commonly  said  to  do  this  by  the 
power  of  reasoning.  Even  in  many  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  when  we  venture,  in  like 
manner,  to  jircdict  the  future,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  feelings  to  each 
other,  as  uniformly  successive,  we  are  said 
to  make  the  prediction  by  the  power  of  rea^ 
soning.  When  a  statesman,  for  example, 
meditates  on  the  probable  effects  of  a  parti- 
cular law  which  is  about  to  be  enacted,  and, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  interests,  and  pas- 
sions, and  prejudices,  the  wisdom  and  the 
very  ignorance  of  man,  calculates  the  relative 
amount  of  good  and  evil,  which  it  mav  pos- 
sibly produce  to  those  frail,  half-stubborn, 
half-yielding  multitudes,  whom  he  must  of- 
ten benefit  against  their  will,  and  save  from 
the  long  evil,  of  which  they  see  only  the  mo- 


mentan,'  good,  there  is  no  one  who  hesitates 
in  ascribing  this  political  foresight  to  the  sa- 
gacity of  his  power  of  reasoning,  or  of  draw- 
ing accurate  conclusions,  as  to  future  se- 
quences of  events,  from  his  observations  of 
the  past.  Ill  the  calculation  of  the  motives 
\\hich  may  operate  in  the  general  mind,  how- 
ever, nothing  more  is  implied  than  a  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  of  certain  feelings  to 
other  feelings,  as  reciprocally  antecedent 
and  consequent.  But,  if  the  states  of  mind, 
the  relation  of  which,  as  successive  to  other 
states  of  mind,  is  felt  by  us,  be  of  a  dilTerent 
order  ;  if,  instead  of  a  legislator,  feeling  ac- 
curately the  relation  of  certain  feelings  to 
certain  attendant  emotions  in  the  mind  of 
the  people,  we  imagine  a  critic  feeling,  with 
equal  precision,  the  relation  of  certain  per- 
ceptions of  form,  or  colour,  or  sound,  to  cer- 
^in  emotions  of  admiration  or  disgust  that 
are  to  arise  in  the  miud  of  him  who  hiis 
those  perceptions,  though  all  which  is  felt, 
in  both  cases,  is  a  certain  relation  of  cus 
tomary  antecedence,  we  are  instantly  said 
to  speak  of  a  different  power  of  the  mind. 
The  power  which  we  consider,  is  said  to  be 
the  ])ower  of  Taste. 

This  distinction  of  the  power  of  taste,  in 
appreciating  the  excellence  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  beauties  of  nature,  from  that  gene- 
ral capacity  of  feeling  the  aptitudes  of  cer- 
tain feelings  to  be  followed  by  certain  other 
feelings,  of  which  it  is  only  a  modification, 
has   arisen,  there  can   be  very  little   doubt, 
from   the  complexity  of  the   term  tiiste,  in 
oiu-  common  ])hraseolog)%  as  involving  two 
classes  of  feelings,  that  admit  of  being  sepa- 
rated in  our  thought,  by  a  very  easy  analysis, 
— emotions,  and  judgments  of  the  objects 
that  arc  fit  or  unfit  to  excite  those  emotions. 
Certain  objects  are  not  merely  perceived  by 
us,  as  forms,  or  colours,  or  sounds  ;  the  per- 
ception of  these  forms,  and   colours,   and 
sounds,  is  followed  by  an  emotion  which  is 
of  various  nature,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  object.      What  we  call  beauty,  is,  in  our 
mind,  an  emotion ;  as,  in  external  things,  it 
is  the  aptitude  to  produce  this  emotion.    To 
feel  this  emotion  is  one  state  of  mind ;  to 
know  the  relation  which  other  previous  feel- 
ings bear  to  it,  what  forms,  or  sounds,  or  co- 
lours, sc])arately  or  together,  have  a  fitness 
of  producing  the  emotion,  is  another  state  of 
mind,  as  distinct  from  it,  as  the  political  sa- 
gficity  of  the  statesman,  in  anticipating  the 
violence  of  popuUir  feeling,  on  any  particular 
occasion,  is  distinct  from  those  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  which  he  foresees, 
iis   the  certain  effects   of  certain  necessary 
measures,  and  which  he  strives  accordingly, 
by  some  of  the  expedients  of  his  mighty  art, 
to  disarm  or  to  dissipate.     If  the  judgments 
of  taste   had  been  as   clearly  distinguished 
from  the  emotions  which  it  measures  in  their 
relation  to  the  objects  that  are  likely  or  uii- 
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likely  to  produce  them,  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
politician,  from  the  passions  which  that  wis- 
dom contemplates,  in  their  relation  to  the 
circumstance   which  may   tend   to    inflame 
them,  we  should  as  little  have  thought  of 
ranking  it  as  a  peculiar  ])ower,  as  we  think, 
at  present,  of  inventing  new  names  of  facul- 
ties  corresponding  with  all   the  variety  of 
events  corporeal  or  mental,  in  which  we  are 
capable  of  inferring  the  future  from  the  past, 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  reciprocal  tenden- 
cies of  objects  ;  of  ranking,  for  example,  as 
a  peculiar  intellectual  power,  distinct  from 
the  general  power  of  reason,  the  skill  with 
which  the  legislator  adapts  his  regulations  to 
the  vaning  circumstances  of  society,  or,  as 
in  the  physics  of  matter,  we  think  of  ascrib- 
ing to  ditierent  intellectual  powers,  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  chemist  and  of  the  mechani- 
cian.    Chemistrj',  mechanics,  politics,  taste, 
that  is  to  say,  the  critical  part  of  taste,  of 
course  imply  previous  observation  of  the  suc- 
cessions of  those  different  phenomena,  ma- 
terial and  mental,  which  are  the  subject  of 
these  respective  sciences  ;  an  experience  of 
the  past  that  is  different  in  each  particular 
case ;  but,  when  the  successions  of  the  dif- 
ferent phenomena  have  been  observed,  it  is 
the  same  facult)',  which,  in  all  these  sciences 
alike,  predicting  the  futm-e   from   the  past, 
feels  the  relation  of  antecedence  of  each  phe- 
nomenon to  its  successive  phenomena,  dis- 
tinguishing the  particular  antecedents  that 
are  more  or  less  likely  to  be  followed  by  par- 
ticular consequents.    To  call  taste  a  science, 
like  chemistrj',  or  mechanics,  or  even  poli- 
tics, may  seem  at  first  a  bold,  and  perhaps 
even  an  unwarrantable  use  of  the  term  ;  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  calling  it  a  science,  be- 
cause it  is  truly  a  science,  as  much  as  any 
other  knowledge  of  the  successions  of  phe- 
nomena to  which  we  give  that  name, — the 
science  of  certain  effects  which  may  be  anti- 
cipated as  the  consequents  of  certain  ante- 
cedents.    It  is  a  science,  indeed,  which   is 
not  capable  of  the  universality  of  some  other 
sciences,  because  it  is  a  science  of  emotions, 
that  must,  in  some  measure  at  least,  have 
been  felt  by  him  who  judges  of  the  fitness 
of  certain  objects  to  produce  these   emo- 
tions ;  and  all  have  not  this  sensibilit)'.   But 
the  sensibility  relates  to  the  existence  of  the 
emotions  only,  which,  as  I  have  already  stat- 
ed,  are  mental   phenomena   of  a   different 
class  from  the  subsequent  judgments,  which 
estimate  the  fitness  of  objects  to  excite  the 
emotions.     The  feeling  of  these  emotions  is 
unquestionably  not  a  science,  more  than  the 
feelings  of  securitj'  and  patriotism,  or  discon- 
tent and  selfish  ambition,  which  the  states- 
man must  have  in  view,  are  sciences.     But 
the  knowledge  of  those  objects  which  will 
excite  the  most  general  emotions  of  beauty 
and  admiration,  is  a  science,  as  the  political 
knowledge  of  the  means  that  will  have  most 


general  influence  in  producing  the  emotions 
of  civil  hap[)iness  and  contentment,  or  the 
fury  of  liopular  indignation,  is  a  science. 
Both  are  nothing  more  than  the  exjierience 
of  the  feelings  which  follow  certain  other 
feelings,  and  the  consequent  feeling  of  the 
relation  of  their  future  aptitudes.  We  may 
deny  the  name  of  a  science  to  both,  but,  it 
we  allow  it  to  the  one,  I  cannot  see  any  rea- 
son which  should  lead  ns  to  deny  it  to  the 
other. 

Of  the  emotions, — of  the  aptitudes  of  pro- 
ducing which  taste  is  the  science, — it  is  not 
at  present  my  intention  to  speak.     As  emo- 
tions, they  come  under  oiu:  consideration  af- 
terwards ;  and  even  the  few  remarks  which 
I  may  have  to  offer  on   taste  itself,  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  certain  objects  to 
excite  the  emotion  of  beauty,  and  other  kin- 
dred emotions,  I  shall  defer,  till  I  have  treat- 
ed of  the  emotions  which  are  its  subjects. 
My  only  object  at  present  is  to  point  out  to 
you  the  proper  systematic  place,  in  our  ar- 
rangement, of  those  mere  feelings  of  the  ap- 
titude of  certain  objects  for  exciting  certain 
emotions, — which  constitute  the  judgments 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  taste.     It  is 
peculiarly  important  for  me  to  point  this  out 
to  you  at  present ;  since,  but  for  the  analy- 
sis which  I  have  made  of  the  emotion  itself, 
as  one  state  of  mind,  and  the  knowledge  oi 
what  is  fitted  to  excite  it,  as  a  veiy  difterent 
state  of  mind,  you  might   conceive,  that  my 
classification  of  our  intellectual  phenomena, 
as  referable  to  the  two  mental  susceptibilities 
under  which  I  have  arranged  them,  was  de- 
fective, from  the  omission  of  one  veiy   im- 
portant faculty.     You  now,  I  trust,  see  my 
reason  for  dividing  what  is  commonly  deno- 
minated taste,  into  its  two  distinct  elements, 
one  of  which  is  as  much  an  emotion,  as  any 
of  our  other  emotions ;  the  other,  which  is 
only  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  forms, 
eoloiu"s,  sounds,  or  conceptions,  that  are  most 
likely  to  be  followed  by  this  emotion,  is  as 
much  a  feeling  of  the  relation  of  fitness,  as 
any  of  the  other  suggestions  of  fitness,  on 
which    every    science,    that   has    regard    to 
the  mere  successions  of  phenomena,  as  re- 
ciprocally  antecedent    and    consequent,    is 
founded. 

I  am  aware  that  many  authors  have  con- 
curred, in  not  regarding  taste  as  a  simple  fa- 
culty of  the  mind ;  but  the  taste,  of  'vhich 
they  speak,  is  chiefly  the  verj'  emotion  ot 
pleasure,  to  the  production  of  which  they 
conceive  various  circumstances  to  be  essen- 
tial. The  t\vo  great  elements,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  which  it  is  of  most  importance  to  dis- 
tinguish, are  the  emotion  itself,  in  whatever 
way  it  may  arise,  and  however  complex  it 
may  be,  and  the  feeling  of  the  relation  ot 
certain  forms,  sounds,  colotu"s,  conceptions, 
or  various  combinations  of  these,  to  this  emo- 
tion as  their  effect, — the  feeling  of  the  tela- 
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tion  of  the  one,  as  successive  in  time  to  the 
other,  ami  of  the  con'cspondiiitr  iijititiKie  of 
that  other  for  producing  it.  Whatever  ad- 
ditional analysis  may  be  formed  by  philoso- 
phers of  the  emotion  itself,  this  analysis,  at 
least,  seems  to  me  obvious  and  indisjjutable. 
I  proceed  upon  it.  therefore,  with  confidence, 
and  flatter  nivself,  that  vou  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty  in  forming  in  your  own  mind  the  same 
analysis, — referring  the  one  element  to  our 
susceptibility  of  the  relative  suggestions  of  fit- 
ness, that  are  necessarily  as  various,  as  the 
phenomena  which  precede  and  follow  are  va- 
rious,— the  other  primary  element  to  our  sus- 
ceptibility of  emotion. 

In  concluding  my  view  of  the  phenomena 
of  Simple  Suggestion,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly termed,  Association,  I  considered 
those  various  modifications  of  it,  which  phi- 
losophers, from  a  defective  analysis  of  the 
phenomena,  had  converted  into  separate  in- 
tellectual powers.  In  concluding  my  \new 
of  the  phenomena  of  Relative  Suggestion,  it 
may  be  necessary,  in  like  manner,  to  take 
such  a  view,  though  the  field,  over  which 
we  have  to  move,  is,  in  this  case,  a  more  nar- 
row one. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  I  have 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  relative  sugges- 
tion, is  that  by  which,  on  perceiving  or  con- 
ceiving objects  together,  we  are  instantly  im- 
pressed with  certain  feelings  of  their  mutual 
relation.  These  suggested  feelings  are  feel- 
ings of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  require,  there- 
fore, to  be  classed  separately  from  the  per- 
ceptions or  conceptions  which  suggest  them, 
but  do  not  involve  them. 

Our  relative  suggestions,  then,  as  you  have 
seen,  are  those  feelings  of  relation  which  arise 
from  the  perception  or  conception  of  two  or 
more  objects,  or  two  or  more  aflections  of 
our  mind, — feelings  which  are  of  consider- 
able variety,  and  which  I  classed  under  two 
heads,  as  the  relations  of  coexistence,  and  the 
relations  of  succession.  It  is  easy  for  us,  in 
ever)-  case,  to  separate  this  feeling  of  rela- 
tion from  the  perceptions  or  conceptions 
themselves.  We  perceive  or  conceive  ob- 
jects ;  we  feel  them  to  be  variously  related ; 
and  the  feeling  of  the  relation  itself  is  not 
more  mysterious  than  the  perception  or  sim- 
ple suggestion  which  may  have  given  rise  to 
it.  The  law  of  mind,  by  which,  on  con- 
sidering four  and  eight,  I  feel  a  certain  rela- 
tion of  proportion, — the  same  precise  rela- 
tion which  I  feel,  on  considering  together 
five  and  ten,  fifty  and  a  hundred, — is  as  clear 
and  intelligible  a  law  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion, as  that  by  which  I  am  able  to  form  the 
separate  notion  either  of  four  or  eight,  five 
or  ten,  fifty  or  a  hundred. 

With  this  susceptibility  of  relative  sugges- 
tion, the  faculty  of  judgment,  as  that  term  is 
commonly  employed,  may  be  considered  as 


nearly  s)-nonymous  ;  and  I  have  accordingly 
often  used  it  as  synonjnnous,  in  treating  of  the 
ditl'erent  relations  that  have  come  under  our 
review. 

But  those  who  ascribe  judgment  to  man, 
ascribe  to  him  also  another  faculty,  which 
they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  reason  ; 
though  reasoning  itself  is  found,  when  ana- 
lyzed, to  be  nothing  more  than  a  series  of 
judgments.  The  %\hole  is  thus  re])rescnted 
as  something  different  from  all  the  parts 
which  compose  it.  Whether  we  reason  syl- 
logistically  with  the  schoolmen,  or  according 
to  those  simpler  processes  of  thought,  which 
nature  teaches,  our  reasoning  is  divisable  in- 
to a  number  of  consecutive  judgments,  or 
feelings  of  relation  ;  and  if  we  take  away 
these  consecutive  judgments,  we  leave  no- 
thing behind  which  can  be  called  a  ratioci- 
nation. In  a  simple  proposition,  we  take 
'one  step,  or  feel  one  relation  ;  in  an  enthy- 
meme,  we  take  two  steps,  or  feel  two  rela- 
tions; in  a  syllogism,  we  take  three  steps,  or 
feel  three  relations  ;  but  we  never  think, 
when  we  s])eak  of  the  motion  of  our  limbs, 
that  the  power  of  taking  three  stejjs  dilFcrs 
essentially  from  the  power  of  taking  one  ; 
and  that  we  must,  therefore,  invent  new 
names  of  bodily  faculties  for  every  slight  va- 
riety, or  even  every  simple  rejietition  of 
movement.  If  this  amplification  of  faculties 
would  be  absurd  in  treating  of  the  mere  mo- 
tion  of  our  limbs,  it  is  surely  not  more  philo- 
sophic in  the  case  of  the  intellectual  exercise. 
Whatever  is  affirmed,  in  any  stiige  of  our  rea- 
soning, is  a  relation  of  some  sort, — of  which, 
as  felt  by  us,  the  i)roposition  that  aflirms  the 
relation  is  only  a  verbal  statement, — is  a  series 
of  such  judgments,  or  feelings  of  relation, 
and  nothing  distinct  from  them,  though  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  series,  which  together 
form  the  reasoning,  have  led  us  falsely  to 
suppose,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  whole  is 
something  more  than  all  the  parts  which 
constitute  the  whole. 

The  circumstance,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  reason  from  judgment,  was  jier- 
hajis,  liowever,  not  the  mere  kiigth  and  mu- 
tual connexion  of  the  series,  so  much  as  that 
mistake  with  respect  to  the  power  falsely 
ascribed  to  the  mind,  of  finding  out,  by  some 
voluntary  process,  those  intervening  j)ropo- 
sitions,  which  serve  as  the  medium  of  proof. 
The  error  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded, 
I  have  already  sull'ciently  exposed  ;  and  there- 
fore need  not  repeat,  at  any  length,  the  con- 
futation of  it. 

We  cannot  invent,  as  I  showed  you,  a  sin- 
gle medium  of  proof;  but  the  proofs  arise  to 
us,  indejiendently  of  our  \\  ill,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  primary  subject  of  the  propo- 
sition, which  we  analyze  in  our  reasoning,  it- 
self arose.  The  desire  of  tracing  all  the  rela- 
tions of  an  object,  when  we  meditate,  may  co- 
exist with  the  successive  feelings  of  relations 
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as  they  aiifc  ;  and  it  is  this  complex  state  of 
mind,  in  which  intention  or  desire  continues 
to  coexist  with  these  successive  feelings,  to 
which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of  reason- 
ing. But  it  siu'ely  is  not  dilhcult  to  analyze 
this  complex  state,  and  to  discover  in  it,  as 
its  only  elements,  the  desire  itself,  with  the 
conceptions  which  it  involves,  or  which  it  sug- 
gests, and  the  separate  relations  of  these  con- 
ceptions, which  rise  precisely  as  they  arose, 
and  are  felt  precisely  as  they  were  felt  before, 
on  other  occasions,  when  no  such  desire  ex- 
isted, and  when  the  relative  objects  chanced 
to  present  themselves  together  to  our  per- 
ception, or  in  oiu:  loosest  and  most  irregulai' 
trains  of  thought.  The  permanence  of  the 
desire,  indeed,  keeps  the  object  to  which  it 
relates  more  peniianently  before  us,  and  al- 
lows, therefore,  a  greater  variety  of  relative 
suggestions  belonging  to  it  to  arise ;  but  it 
does  not  affect  the  principle  itself,  which  de- 
velops these  relations.  Each  arises,  as  be- 
fore, unwilled.  "We  cannot  will  the  feeling 
of  a  relation,  for  this  would  be  to  have  alrea- 
dy felt  the  relation  which  we  willed  ;  as  to 
will  a  particulai-  conception  in  a  train  of 
thought,  would  be  to  have  already  that  parti- 
cular conception.  Yet,  while  this  power  of 
willing  conceptions  and  relations  was  falsely 
asciibed  to  the  mind,  it  was  a  very  natm-al 
consequence  of  this  mistake,  that  the  reason- 
ing, which  involved  the  supposed  invention, 
should  be  regarded  as  essentially  different 
from  the  judgments,  or  simple  feelings  of  re- 
lation, that  involved  no  such  exercise  of  vol- 
untary power. 

Reasoning  then,  in  its  juster  sense,  as  felt 
by  us  internally,  is  nothing  more  than  a  series 
of  relative  suggestions,  of  which  the  separate 
subjects  ai-e  felt  by  us  to  be  mutually  rela- 
ted ;  as  expressed  in  language,  it  is  merely  a 
series  of  propositions,  each  of  which  is  only 
a  verbal  statement  of  some  relation  internal- 
ly felt  by  us.  There  is  nothing,  therefore, 
involved  in  the  ratiocination  independently  of 
the  accompanying  desire,  but  a  series  of  feel- 
ings of  relation,  to  the  susceptibility  of  which 
feelings,  accordingly,  the  faculty  called  rea- 
son, and  the  faculty  called  judgment,  may  e- 
qually  be  reduced.  If  we  take  away  at  each 
step  the  mere  feeling  of  relation,  the  judg- 
ment is  nothing ;  and  if  we  take  away  the  se- 
parate feelings  termed  judgments,  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  denominated  reasoning. 

Another  faculty,  with  which  the  mind  has 
been  enriched,  by  those  systematic  writers 
who  have  examined  its  phenomena,  and  rank- 
ed them  under  different  powers,  is  the  facul- 
ty of  abstraction, — a  faculty  by  which  we 
ai'e  supposed  to  be  capable  of  separating  in 
our  thought  certain  parts  of  our  complex  no- 
tions, and  of  considering  them  thus  abstracted 
from  the  rest. 

This  supposed  faculty,  however,  is  not 
merely  unreal,  as  ascribed  to  the  mind,  but  I 


may  add  even  that  such  a  faculty  is  impossi- 
ble, since  eveiy  exertion  of  it  would  imply  a 
contradiction. 

In  abstraction,  the  mind  is  supposed  to 
single  out  a  particular  part  of  some  one  of  its 
complex  notions  for  particular  consideration. 
But  what  is  the  state  of  the  mind  immediate- 
ly preceding  this  intentional  separation — its 
state  at  the  moment  in  which  the  supposed 
faculty  is  conceived  to  be  called  into  exercise  ? 
Does  it  not  involve  necessarily  the  very  ab- 
straction which  it  is  supposed  to  produce  ? 
and  must  we  not,  therefore,  in  admitting 
such  a  power  of  voluntary  separation,  admit 
an  infinite  series  of  preceding  abstractions,  to 
account  for  a  single  act  of  abstraction  ?  If 
we  know  what  we  single  out,  we  have  alrea- 
dy performed  all  the  separation  which  is  ne- 
cessarj";  if  we  do  not  know  what  we  are 
singling  out,  and  do  not  even  kiiow  that  we 
are  singling  out  any  thing,  the  separate  part  of 
the  complex  whole  may,  indeed,  rise  to  our 
conception ;  but  it  cannot  arise  by  the  oper- 
ation of  any  voluntary  faculty.  That  such 
conceptions  do  indeed  arise,  as  states  of  the 
mind,  there  can  be  no  question.  In  every 
sentence  which  we  read,  in  every  affirmation 
which  we  make,  in  almost  ever}'  portion  of 
our  silent  train  of  thought,  some  decomposi- 
tion of  more  complex  perceptions  or  notions 
has  taken  place.  The  exact  recurrence  of 
any  complex  whole,  at  any  two  moments,  is 
perhaps  what  never  takes  place.  After  \ve 
look  at  a  scene  before  us,  so  long  as  to  have 
made  everj-  part  of  it  familiar,  if  we  close  our 
eyes  to  think  of  it,  in  the  very  moment  of 
bringing  our  eyelids  together,  some  change  of 
this  kind  has  taken  place.  The  complex 
whole,  which  we  saw  the  very  instant  before, 
when  conceived  by  us  in  this  instant  succes- 
sion, is  no  longer,  in  every  circumstance,  the 
same  complex  whole.  Some  part,  or  rather 
many  parts  are  lost  altogether.  A  still  great- 
er number  of  paits  ai'e  variously  diversified  ; 
and  though  we  should  still  call  the  scene  the 
same,  it  would  appear  to  us  a  very  different 
scene,  if  our  conception  could  be  embodied 
and  presented  to  oiu-  eye,  together  with  the 
real  landscape  of  which  it  seems  to  us  the  co- 
py. If  this  change  takes  place  in  a  single  in- 
stant, at  longer  intervals  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
much  more  considerable,  though  the  very  in- 
terval, which  gives  occasion  to  the  greater  di- 
versity, prevents  the  diversity  itself  from  be- 
ing equally  felt  by  us. 

Abstraction,  then,  as  far  as  abstraction 
consists  in  the  rise  of  conceptions  in  the 
mind,  which  are  parts  of  former  mental  affec- 
tions, more  complex  than  these,  does  unques- 
tionably occur ;  and,  since  it  occurs,  it  must 
occiu-  according  to  laws  which  are  truly  laws 
of  the  mind,  and  must  indicate  some  mental 
power,  or  powers,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  conceptions  termed  abstract  arise.  Is  it 
necessar}-,  however,  to  have  recoiu^se  to  any 
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peculiar  fiunilty,  or  arc  they  not  ratlier  mo- 
difications of  those  siisce])tibilities  of  the 
niinil,  wliich  have  been  already  considered  by 
us? 

In  treating  of  those  states  of  the  mind 
which  constitute  our  general  notions,  I  have 
already,  in  a  great  measure,  anticipated  the 
remarks  which  it  might  othenvise  be  neces- 
sary to  otfer,  in  explanation  of  abstraction. 
The  relative  suggestions  of  resemblance  are, 
in  truth,  or  at  least  involve  as  parts  of  the 
suggestion,  those  very  feelings,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  which  this  peculiar  faculty  is  as- 
signetl.  \\'e  perceive  two  objects, — a  rock, 
for  example,  and  a  tree  :  We  press  against 
them  ;  they  both  produce  in  us  that  sensa- 
tion, which  constitutes  our  feeling  of  resis- 
tance. We  give  the  name  of  hardness  to 
this  common  property  of  the  external  ob- 
jects ;  and  our  mere  feeling  of  resemblance, 
when  referred  to  the  resembling  objects,  is 
thus  converted  into  an  abstraction.  If  we 
are  capable  of  feeling  the  resemblance,  the 
abstraction  is  surely  already  formed,  and 
needs,  therefore,  no  other  ])owcr  to  produce  it. 

To  that  princii)le  of  relative  suggestion,  by 
which  we  feel  the  resemblance  of  objects  in 
certain  respects,  to  the  exclusion,  conse- 
quently, of  all  the  other  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  no  resemblance,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  our  abstractions,  and  those 
which  most  commonly  go  under  that  name, 
may  in  this  manner  be  traced  ;  since,  in 
consequence  of  this  principle  of  our  mind, 
we  are  almost  incessantly  feeling  some  rela- 
tion of  similarity  in  objects,  and  omitting,  in 
consequence,  in  this  feeling  of  resemblance, 
the  parts  or  circumstances  of  the  complex 
whole,  in  which  no  similarity  is  felt.  What 
is  thus  termed  abstraction,  is  the  very  notion 
of  ])jirtial  similarity.  It  would  be  as  im- 
possible to  regard  objects  sls  similar  in  cer- 
tain respects,  without  having  tin- conceptions 


and  ever)'  branch  of  e^ery  tree,  that  were 
seen  by  us  waving  over  the  little  current, 
and  every  minute  angle  of  the  rock,  as  if 
measured  with  geometrical  i)recision.  Sug- 
gestions of  images  so  exact  as  this,  perhaps 
never  occur ;  and  if  every  conception,  there- 
fore, which  meets  some  circumstance  of  the 
complex  perception  which  has  given  rise  to 
it,  be  the  result  of  a  faculty,  which  is  to  be 
termed  the  faculty  of  abstniction,  the  whole 
imagery  of  our  thought,  \\  liich  has  been  as- 
cribed to  an  associating  or  suggesting  prin- 
ciple, should  have  been  considered  rather  as 
the  result  of  this  power,  in  its  never-ceasing 
operation.  But,  if  we  allow,  that  in  ordi- 
naiy  association,  the  principle  of  simple  sug- 
gestion can  account  for  the  rise  of  concep- 
tions, that  omit  some  circumstances  of  the 
past,  it  would  surely  be  absiu-d  to  attemjit 
any  limitation  of  the  number  of  circumstan- 
ces which  may  be  omitted,  by  the  operation 
of  this  princij)le  alone,  and  to  refer  every 
circumstance  that  is  omitted,  beyond  this 
definite  number,  to  another  faculty,  abso- 
lutely distinct.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  only 
of  certain  parts  of  any  comj)lex  perception, 
that  our  simple  suggestions,  in  any  case,  are 
transcripts  ;  that  the  same  power  which  thus, 
without  any  ellbrt  of  our  volition,  and  even 
without  our  consciousness  that  such  a  sug- 
gestion is  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  brings 
before  us  only  three  out  of  four  circumstances 
that  coexisted  in  some  former  perce])tioii, 
might  as  readily  be  sui)posed  to  bring  be- 
fore us  two  of  the  four,  or  only  one ;  and 
that  the  abstraction,  in  such  a  case,  would 
be  thus  as  independent  of  our  will,  as  the 
sim])le  suggestion ;  since  it  would  be,  in 
truth,  only  the  simple  suggestion,  under 
another  name,  being  termed  an  abstraction, 
merely  because,  in  certain  cases,  we  might 
be  able  to  remember  the  complex  whole, 
with  the  circumstances  omitted  in  the  for- 


termed  abstract,  as  to  see  without  vision,  or  mer  ])artial  suggestion,  and  thus  to  discover, 
to  hope  without  desire.  The  cajjacity  of  by  comparison  of  the  two  coexisting  concej)- 
the  feeling  of  resemblance,  then,  is  the  great  tions,  that  the  one  is  to  the  other,  as  a  whole 
source  of  the  conceptions  termed  abstract.  !  to  some  part  of  the  whole.      If  this  comj)a- 


Many  of  tliem,  however,  may  be  refeiTcd, 
not  to  that  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by 
which  our  relative  suggestions  arise,  but  to 
that  other  susceptibility  of  suggestions  of 
another  kind,  which  we  ])rcviously  consider- 
ed. In  those  conunon  instances  of  simple 
suggestion,  which  philoso])hers  Iiave  ascribed 
to  a  ])rinciple  of  a.sso<'iation,  they  never  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  prove,  nor  have  they 
even  contended,  that  the  feelings  whicn  arise 
in  consequence  of  this  mere  association,  must 
be  exact  transcri])ts  of  the  former  feelings  in 
every  respect,  however  com])lex  those  for- 
mer feelings  may  have  been  ;  that,  when  we 
have  seen  a  group  of  objects  together,  no 
part  of  this  group  can  be  recalled,  without 
the  rest ;  no  rock,  or  streamlet,  of  a  particu- 
lar valley,  for  example    without  everv  tree 


rison  could  be  made  by  us  in  every  case, 
there  is  not  a  single  conception  in  our  wliole 
train  of  memory  or  fancy,  which  would  not 
equally  deseiTe  to  be  denominated  an  ab- 
straction. 

Many  of  the  states  of  mind,  which  we  ternc. 
abstractions,  might  thus  arise  by  mere  sim- 
ple suggestion,  though  we  had  not,  in  addi- 
ton  to  thi;,  cajjacity,  that  susceptibility  of  re- 
lative suggestion,  by  which  we  discover  re- 
semblanc<',  and  to  which,  certainly,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  far  greater  number  of  feel- 
ings, which  are  termed  abstract  ideas.  The 
j)artial  simple  suggestion  of  the  qualities  of 
objects,  in  our  trains  of  tho\ight,  is  less  won- 
derful, when  we  consider  how  our  comi)lex 
notions  of  objects  are  formed.  In  con- 
ceiving  the   hardjiess  separately  from    the 
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whiteness  of  an  object,  we  have  no  feeling 
that  is  absoUitely  new  ;  we  only  repeat  the 
process  by  which  our  conceptions  of  these 
qualities  were  originally  formed.  We  re- 
ceived them  separately,  through  the  medium 
of  different  senses  ;  and  each,  when  it  recurs 
separately,  is  but  the  transcript  of  the  pri- 
mary sensation. 

But  even  though  objects,  as  originally  per- 
ceived, had  been  precisely,  in  every  respect, 
what  they  now  appear  to  us, — concretes  of 
many  qualities, — the  capacity'  of  relative  sug- 
gestion, by  which  we  feel  the  resemblances 
of  objects,  would  be  of  itself,  as  I  have  said, 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  abstractions,  of 
which  philosophers  have  written  so  much. 
It  is  superfluous,  therefore,  to  ascribe  to 
another  peculiar  faculty  what  must  take 
place,  if  we  admit  only  the  common  mental 
susceptibilities,  which  all  admit.  If  we  are 
capable  of  perceiving  a  resemblance  of  some 
sort,  when  we  look  at  a  swan  and  on  snow, 
why  should  we  be  astonished  that  we  have 
invented  the  word  whiteness,  to  signify  the 
common  circumstance  of  resemblance  ?  Or 
why  should  we  have  recoiu-se  for  this  feeling 
of  whiteness  itself  to  any  capacity  of  the 
mind,  but  that  which  evolves  to  us  the  simi- 
hiritj'  which  we  are  acknowledged  to  be  ca- 
palile  of  feeling  ? 

Whatever  our  view  of  the  ongin  of  these 
partial  conceptions  may  be,  however,  the 
truth  of  the  general  negative  argument,  at 
least,  must  be  admitted,  that  v/e  have  no 
power  of  singling  out,  for  particular  consider- 
ation, any  one  part  of  a  complex  group ;  since 
in  the  very  intention  of  separating  it  from  the 
rest,  we  must  already  have  singled  it  out  in 
our  will,  and  consequently  in  our  thought ; 
and  that  we  do  not  need  any  new  operation, 
therefore,  to  conceive,  what  we  must  have 
conceived  before  the  supposed  operation  it- 
self could  take  place. 

I  have  now,  then,  brought  to  a  conclusion 
my  analysis  of  the  intellectual  phenomena  ; 
and  have  shown,  I  flatter  myself,  or  at  least 
have  endeavoiu-ed  to  show,  that  all  these 
phenomena,  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to 
many  distinct  faculties,  are  truly  referable  only 
to  two — the  capacity  of  simple  suggestion, 
which  gives  to  us  conceptions  of  external  ob- 
jects formerly  perceived,  and  of  all  the  variety 
of  our  past  internal  feelings,  as  mere  concep- 
tions, or  fainter  images  of  the  past ;  and  the 
capacity  of  relative  suggestion,  by  which  the 
objects  of  oiu-  perception  or  conception,  that 
are  themselves  separate,  no  longer  appear  to 
us  separate,  but  are  instantly  invested  by  us 
with  various  relations  that  seem  to  bind 
them  to  each  other,  as  if  our  mind  could 
give  its  own  unity  to  the  innumerable 
objects  which  it  comprehends,  and,  like  that 
mighty  Spirit  which  once  hovered  over 
the  confusion  of  imformed  nature,  convert 


into  a  universe  what  was  only  chaos  be- 
fore. 

We  have  a  capacity  of  conceiving  objects, 
a  capacity  of  feeling  the  relations  of  objects; 
and  to  those  capacities  all  that  is  intellectual 
in  oiu- nature  is  reducible.  In  treating  of  the 
phenomena  of  these  t\vo  powers,  I  have  not 
merely  examined  them,  as  I  would  have  done 
if  no  pre\-ious  an-angements  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena had  been  made  by  philosophers,  but 
I  have  examined,  afterwai'ds,  those  an-ange- 
ments also ;  not  omitting,  as  far  as  I  know, 
any  one  of  the  faculties  of  which  those  writ- 
ers speak.  If  it  has  appeared,  therefore,  in 
this  re\-iew,  that  the  distinctions  which  they 
have  made  have  been  founded  on  en-ors, 
which  we  have  been  able  to  trace ;  and  that 
the  faculties  of  which  they  speak  are  all,  not 
merely  reducible,  but  easily  reducible,  to  the 
two  classes  of  the  intellectual  phenomena 
which  I  have  ventiu-ed  to  form  ;  this  coinci- 
dence, or  facility  of  corresponding  reduction, 
must  be  allowed  to  furnish  a  veiy  powerful 
argument  in  support  of  my  arrangement, 
since  the  authors  who  have  formed  systems 
essentially  different,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  accommodated  the  phenomena  of  which 
they  treated  to  a  system  which  was  not  their 
own  ;  though  a  theorist  himself  may,  in  some 
cases,  perhaps  with  reason,  be  suspected  of 
an  intentional  accommodation  of  this  sort, 
for  the  honour  of  his  system,  and,  in  many 
more  cases,  wthout  any  intention  of  distort- 
ing a  single  fact,  or  omitting  a  single  circum- 
stance unfavourable  to  his  own  opinions, 
may,  by  the  influence  of  those  opinions,  as  a 
more  habitual  form  of  his  thought,  perceive 
every  thing,  in  a  stronger  light,  which  coin- 
cides with  them,  and  scarcely  perceives 
those  objects  with  which  they  do  not  har- 
monize. 

That  two  simple  capacities  of  the  mind 
should  be  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  variety 
of  intellectual  phenomena,  which  distinguish 
man  from  man,  in  every  tribe  of  savage  and 
civilized  life,  may  indeed  seem  wonderful. 
But  of  such  wonders,  all  science  is  nothing 
more  than  the  development,  reducing,  and 
bringing  as  it  were,  under  a  single  glance,  the 
innumerable  objects  that  seemed  to  mock, 
by  their  infinity,  the  very  attempt  of  minute 
arrangement.  The  splendid  profusion  of  ap- 
parent diversities,  in  that  earth  which  we  in- 
habit, are  reduced  by  us  chemically  to  a  few 
elements  that,  in  their  separate  classes,  are 
all  similar  to  each  other.  The  motions, 
which  it  would  be  vain  for  us  to  think  of 
numbering,  of  every  mass,  and  of  everj'  par- 
ticle of  everj'  mass,  have  been  reduced  to  a 
few  laws  of  motion  still  more  simple ;  and  if 
we  regard  the  universe  itself  in  the  noblest 
light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed, — that  which 
connects  it  with  its  omnipotent  Creator, — 
its  whole  infinity  of  wonders  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  effect  but  of  one  simple  voli- 
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tion.  At  the  will  of  God,  the  world  arose, 
and  when  it  arose,  what  ininnneniMe  rela- 
tions were  present,  as  it  were,  and  involved 
in  that  ereative  will  ;  the  iVelinjj  of  a  sin- 
pie  instant,  coniprchendinL:  at  once  what  was 
afterwards  to  occupy  and  to  fill  the  whole 
immensity  of  space,  and  the  whole  eternity 
of  time. 


LECTURE  LII. 

RETROSPECT  OF    THE  ORDERS  OF   THE  PHENO- 

MKNA  OF  MIND,  ALREAJ1Y  CONSIDERED OF 

EMOTIONS, CLASSIFICATION    OF  THEM,    AS 

IMMEDIATE,  RETROSPECTIVE,  OR  PROSPEC- 
TIVE,  AND    EACH    OF    THESE    SUBDIVIDED, 

AS    IT    INVOLVES,     OR     DOES    NOT    INVOLVE 

SOME     JIORAL    AFFECTION I.    IMMEDIATE 

EMOTIONS,  INVOLVING  NO  MORAL  AF- 
FECTION  1.  CHEERFULNESS MELANCHO- 
LY. 

Gentlesien,  after  the  attention  whidi 
we  have  paid  to  the  class  of  external  affections 
of  the  mind,  and  to  that  crreat  order  of  its  in- 
ternal affections,  ^^■hich  I  have  denominated 
intellectual,  the  only  remaininff  phenomena 
which,  according  to  our  original  division, 
remain  to  be  considered  by  us,  are  om-  emo- 
tions. 

This  order  of  our  internal  feelings  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  external  cliiss,  by  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  a-s  the  basis  of  the  arrangement, — that 
they  are  not  the  immediate  consequence  of 
the  ])resence  of  external  objects,  but,  when 
excited  by  objects  without,  are  excited  only 
indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  those  di- 
rect feelings,  which  are  connnonly  termed 
sensations  or  percejitions.  They  differ  from 
the  other  order  of  the  same  internal  class, — 
from  the  intellectual  states  of  mind,  which 
constitute  our  simple  or  relative  suggestions 
of  memory  or  judgment, — by  that  peculiar 
vividness  of  feeling  which  every  one  under- 
stands, but  which  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press by  any  verbal  definition  ;  as  truly  im- 
possible, as  to  define  sweetness,  or  bitterness, 
H  .sound,  or  a  smell,  in  any  other  way,  than 
by  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  arise.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear,  how- 
ever, from  this  impossibility  of  verbal  defini- 
tion, that  any  one,  who  h:i,s  twisted  what  is 
sweet  or  bitter,  or  enjoyefl  the  pleasures  of 
melody  and  fragrance,  will  be  at  all  in  danger 
of  confounding  these  terms  ;  and,  as  little 
reason  is  there  to  fear,  that  om-  emotions  will 
be  confounded  with  our  intellectual  states  of 
mind,  by  those  who  have  simply  remembered 
and  compared,  and  have  also  loved  or  hated, 
desirefi  or  feared. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  order 
of  emotions,  it  may  be  interesting  to  cast  a 


short  glance  over  the  other  orders  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind,  before  considered 
by  us. 

In  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
external  or  sensitive  affections  of  the  mind, 
we  have  traced  those  laws,  so  simjjle  and  so 
efficacious,  which  give  to  the  humblest  indi- 
vidual, by  the  medium  of  his  corporeal  or- 
gans, the  possession  of  that  almost  celestial 
scene,  in  which  he  is  placed,  till  he  arrive  at 
that  nobler  abode  which  awaits  him, — con- 
necting him  not  merely  with  the  earth  which 
he  treads,  but  indirectly  also  with  those  other 
minds  which  are  journeying  with  him  in  the 
same  career,  and  that  enjoy  at  once,  by  the 
same  medium  of  the  senses,  the  same  beau- 
ties and  glories  that  are  shed  around  them, 
with  a  profusion  so  divine,  as  almost  to  in- 
dicate, of  themselves,  that  a  path  so  magni- 
ficent is  the  i)ath  to  heaven.  A  few  rays  of 
'light  thus  reveal  to  us,  not  forms  and  colours 
only,  which  are  obviously  visible,  but  latent 
thoughts,  which  no  eye  can  see  ;  a  few  par- 
ticles of  vibrating  air  enable  mind  to  com- 
municate to  mind,  its  most  s])iritnal  feelings, 
— to  awake  and  be  awakened  iinitualiy  to 
science  and  benevolent  exertion,  as  if  truths, 
and  generous  wishes,  and  hap])iness  itself, 
could  be  diffused  in  the  veiy  voice  that 
scarcely  floats  upon  the  ear. 

Such  are  our  mere  sensitive  feelings,  re- 
sulting from  the  iiitluence  of  external  things, 
on  our  corresjjonding  organs,  which  are  them- 
selves external.  The  view  of  the  intellec- 
tual states  of  the  mind,  to  which  we  next 
proceeded,  laid  open  to  us  phenomena  still 
more  astonishing — those  capacities,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  discover  in  nature  more 
than  the  causes  of  those  brief  sejiarate  sen- 
sations which  follow  the  affections  of  oui 
nerves, — to  perceive  in  it  ])ro])ortion  and  de- 
sign, and  all  those  relations  of  parts  to  parts, 
iiy  which  it  becomes  to  us  a  demonstration 
of  the  wisdom  that  fornu-d  it, — cajjacities, 
by  which,  in  a  single  monient,  we  p;iss  again 
over  all  the  busiest  adventures  of  all  the 
years  of  our  life,  or,  with  a  still  more  unli- 
mited range  of  thought,  are  ])resent,  as  it 
were,  in  that  remote  infinity  of  space,  where 
no  earthly  form  has  ever  been,  or,  in  the  still 
more  mysterious  infinity  of  time, — in  ages, 
when  the  universe  was  not,  nor  .any  being, 
but  that  Eternal  One,  whose  iiiinuitable 
existence  is  all  which  we  conceive  of  eter- 
nity. 

Such  are  the  wonders,  of  which  we  ac- 
quire the  knowledge,  in  those  jjhenomena  of 
the  niinfl  which  have  been  already  reviewed 
by  us.  The  order  of  feelings,  which  we  are 
next  to  consider,  are  not  less  imijortant,  noi 
important  oidy  in  themselves,  but  also  in 
their  relation  to  those  other  phenomena 
which  have  been  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry  ; 
since  they  comprehend  all  the  higher  delighta 
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which  attend  the  exercise  of  our  sensitive 
and  intellectual  functions.  The  mere  plea- 
sures of  sense,  indeed,  as  direct  and  simple 
pleasures,  we  do  not  owe  to  them  ;  but  we 
owe  to  them  eveiy  thing  which  confers  on 
those  pleasures  a  more  ennobling  value,  by 
the  enjoyments  of  social  atlcctioii  which  are 
mingled  with  them,  or  the  gratitude  which, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  looks  to  their  di- 
vine author.  We  might  perhaps,  in  like 
manner,  have  been  so  constituted  with  re- 
spect to  our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  as  to 
have  had  all  the  varieties  of  these,  our  re- 
membrances, judgments,  and  creations  of 
fancy,  without  one  emotion.  But  without 
the  emotions  which  accompany  them,  of  how 
little  value  would  the  mere  intellectual  func- 
tions have  been  !  It  is  to  our  vivid  feelings 
of  this  class  we  must  look  for  those  tender 
regiu'ds  which  make  om*  remembrances  sa- 
cred ;  for  that  love  of  truth  and  glorj-,  and 
mankind,  without  which,  to  animate  and  re- 
ward us,  in  oiu-  discovery  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  continued  exercise  of  judg- 
ment would  be  a  fatigue  rather  than  a  satis- 
faction ;  and  for  all  that  delightful  wonder 
whicii  we  feel,  \\-hen  we  contemplate  the  ad- 
mirable creations  of  fancy,  or  the  still  more 
admiry.ble  beauties  of  their  unfading  model ; 
that  model  which  is  ever  before  us,  and  the 
imitation  of  which,  as  it  has  been  truly  said, 
is  the  only  imitation  that  is  itself  originality. 
By  our  other  mental  functions,  we  are  mere 
spcctitors  of  the  machinery  of  the  universe, 
livnig  and  inanimate  ;  by  our  emotions,  we 
are  admirers  of  nature,  lovers  of  man,  ador- 
ers of  God.  The  earth,  without  them, 
would  be  only  a  field  of  colours,  inhabited  by 
beings  who  may  contribute,  indeed,  more 
permanently,  to  our  means  of  physical  com- 
fort, than  any  one  of  the  inanimate  Jbrms 
which  v.e  behold,  but  who,  beyond  the  mo- 
ment in  which  they  are  capable  of  affecting 
us  with  pain  or  pleasure,  would  be  only  like 
the  other  forms  and  colours,  which  would 
meet  us  wherever  we  turned  our  weary  and 
listless  eye ;  and  God  himself,  the  source  of 
all  good,  and  the  object  of  all  worship,  would 
be  only  the  Being  by  whom  the  world  was 
made. 

In  the  picture  which  I  have  now  given  of 
our  emotions,  howe\er,  I  have  presented 
them  to  you  in  their  fairest  aspects :  there 
are  aspects,  which  they  assume,  as  terrible 
as  these  are  attractive  ;  but  even,  terrible  as 
they  are,  they  are  not  the  less  interesting 
objects  of  our  contemplation.  They  are  the 
enemies  with  which  our  moral  combat,  in 
the  warfare  of  life,  is  to  be  carried  on  ;  and, 
if  there  be  enemies  that  are  to  assail  us,  it  is 
good  for  us  to  know  all  the  arms  and  all  the 
arts  'Aath  which  we  are  to  be  assailed ;  as  it 
is  good  for  us  to  know  all  the  miserj'  which 
would  await  our  defeat,  as  much  as  all  the 
happiness  which  would  crown  oiu-  success, 


that  our  conflict  may  be  the  stronger,  and 
our  victor)-,  therefore,  the  more  sure. 

In  the  list  of  our  emotions  of  this  formi- 
dable class,  is  to  be  found  every  passion 
which  can  render  life  guilty  and  miserable, — 
a  single  hour  of  which,  if  that  hour  be  an 
hour  of  uncontrolled  dominion,  may  destroy 
happiness  for  ever,  and  leave  little  more  of 
virtue  than  is  necessaiy  for  giving  all  its  hor- 
ror to  remorse.  There  are  feelings,  as  blast- 
ing to  every  desire  of  good,  that  may  still 
linger  in  the  heart  of  the  frail  victim  who  is 
not  yet  wholly  corrupted,  as  those  poisonous 
gales  of  the  desert,  which  not  merely  lift  in 
whirlwinds  the  sands  that  have  often  been 
tossed  before,  but  wither  even  the  few  fresh 
leaves  which,  on  some  s])ot  of  scanty  verdure, 
have  still  been  flourishing  amid  the  general 
sterility. 

When  we  consider  the  pure  and  generous, 
as  well  as  the  selfish  and  malignant  desires  of 
man,  in  the  effects  to  which  they  have  led, — 
that  is  to  say,  when  we  consider  the  varieties 
of  some  of  our  mental  affections  of  this  class, 
— we  may  be  said  to  consider  eveiy  thing 
which  man  has  done  and  suffered,  because  we 
consider  every  thing  from  which  his  actions 
and  his  very  sufferings  have  flowed.  All  ci- 
vil history  is  nothing  more  than  the  recoid of 
the  passions  of  a  few  leaders  of  mankind. 
"  Happy,  therefore,"  it  has  been  said,  "  the 
people  whose  history  is  the  most  wearisome 
to  read."  Whatever  the  Caesars,  and  Alex- 
anders, and  the  other  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  nations,  have  perpetrated,  may  have  been 
planned  with  relation  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  ;  but  this  very  plan, 
even  when  accommodated  to  temporary  cir- 
cumstances, was  the  work  of  some  human 
emotion  which  is  not  of  a  month,  or  year,  or 
age,  but  of  every  time.  In  perusing  the 
narratives  of  what  they  did,  we  feel  that 
we  are  reading  not  so  muci.  the  history  of 
the  individuals,  as  the  history  of  our  common 
nature  ;  of  those  passions  by  which  we  are 
agitated,  and  which,  while  the  race  of  man- 
kind continue  to  subsist,  will  always,  but  for 
the  securer  restraints  \'\hich  political  wisdom 
and  the  general  state  of  society  may  have  im- 
posed, be  sufficiently  ready  to  repeat  the 
same  project  of  personal  advancement,  at  the 
same  expense  of  individual  virtue  and  public 
happiness.  The  study  of  the  mental  pheno- 
mena, in  their  general  aspect,  as  it  is  the 
study  of  the  sources  of  human  action,  is  thus, 
in  one  sense,  a  sort  of  compendious  history  of 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  world,  a  history  not 
merely  of  the  past  and  the  present,  but  of 
the  future  also.  It  resembles,  in  this  respect, 
what  we  are  told  of  the  hero  of  a  metaphysi- 
cal romance, — that  in  physiognomy  his  pene- 
tration was  such,  that  "  from  the  picture  of 
any  person  he  could  write  his  life,  and  from 
the  features  of  the  parents,  draw  the  fea- 
tures of  anv  child  that  was  to  be  born." 
Y2 
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Such,  in  some  measure,  thoufrh  certainly  far 
less  exact,  is  that  future  history  of  the  \vorl(l, 
which  a  si)eculat()r  on  the  state  and  |)ros])ei'ts 
of  civil  society  draws  from  a  knowle(i<;e  of  the 
nature  of  man.  He  may  eiT,  indeed,  in  his 
pictiu^e  of  imexisting  thint;;s  ;  but  eveiy  poli- 
tical regulation,  must,  in  i);irt  at  least,  pro- 
ceed on  views  of  events  that  do  not  yet  ex- 
ist, a-s  thus  prophetically  iniai^ed  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  mind,  or  it  scarcely  can  de- 
serve the  name  of  an  act  of  legislative  wis- 
dom ;  and  he  is  truly  the  wisest  politician, 
who  is,  in  this  sense,  the  most  accui'ate  his- 
torian of  the  future. 

In  now  entering  on  the  consideration  of 
that  order  of  oiu"  feelings,  which  I  have  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Emotions,  it 
may  seem  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  more 
expedient  to  treat  of  them  simply  as  elemen- 
tary feelings,  or  in  those  comi)lex  forms  in 
which  they  usually  exist,  and  have  received 
certain  definite  characteristic  names  that  are 
familiar  to  you.  This  latter  mode  appears 
to  me,  on  the  whole,  more  advisable,  as  af- 
fording many  advantages,  direct  and  indirect, 
and  allowing  equally  the  necessary  analysis 
in  each  particular  case.  If  I  were  to  treat 
of  them  only  as  elementary  feelings,  they 
might  be  classed  under  a  very  few  heads  ; 
the  whole,  as  I  conceive,  or  certauily,  at 
least,  the  greater  number  of  them,  under 
the  following  :  Joy,  grief,  desire,  astonish- 
ment, respect,  contemjit,  and  the  two  oppo- 
site species  of  vivid  feelings,  which  distin- 
guish to  us  the  actions  that  are  denominated 
vicious  or  virtuous.  But,  though  the  \\v\d 
feelings,  to  wliich  we  give  these  names,  may, 
from  their  general  analog}',  admit  of  being 
comi)rehcnded  in  this  brief  airangement,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that,  brief  as  the  vo- 
cabulary is,  it  comjirehends  feelings,  which, 
though  analogous,  are  still  not  precisely  the 
same  ;  that  the  single  word  joy,  for  examjile, 
expresses  many  varieties  of  delightful  feel- 
ings, the  single  word  desire,  many  feelings, 
which,  in  combination  with  their  particular 
objects,  are  so  modified  by  these,  as  to  ap- 
pear to  us,  in  their  complex  forms,  almost  as 
different  as  any  other  feelings  of  our  mind 
which  we  class  under  different  names.  It  is 
in  their  complex  state  that  they  im])ress 
themselves  most  strongly  on  our  observation 
in  others,  and  form,  in  ourselves,  all  that  ren- 
ders most  interesting  to  us  the  present  and 
the  future,  and  all  that  is  most  vivid  in  our 
remembrances  of  the  past.  Considered, 
therefore,  in  this  us])ect,  they  admit  of  much 
illustration  from  the  whole  field  of  human 
life,  and  afford  opportunities  for  many  prac- 
tical references  to  condu''t,  and  many  analy- 
ses of  the  motives  that  secretly  inlluence  it, 
— for  which  there  would  scarcely  be  a  place, 
if  they  were  to  be  considered  simply  as  ele- 
mentary feelings.  I  rejieat,  therefore,  that 
the  order  in  which  I  intend  to  treat  of  them. 


will  regjird  them  in  their  ordinary  state  of 
I  comi)lication  with  ])nniciilar  concejttions  or 
other  emotions,  thotigh  I  shall  be  careful,  al 
the  same  time,  to  state  to  you,  in  every  case, 
as  minutely  as  may  be  in  my  power,  the 
elements  of  which  the  complex  whole  is 
com])osed. 

In  ti eating  of  them  in  this  view,  the  most 
I  obvious    principle    of   general    arrangement 
I  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready more  than  once  availed  myself, — their 
■  relation  to  time  ;  as  imiuediate,  or  involving 
'  no  notion  of  time  \\hati'ver  ;  as  retrospective, 
I  in  relation  to  the   ])ast ;    or  as   ])rosiiective, 
.  in  relation  to   the  future.     Admiration,    re- 
morse, hope,  may  serve  as    particular    in- 
stances, to  illustrate  my  meaning  in  this  dis- 
j  tinction  which  I  would  make.       We  admire 
what  is  before  us,  we  feel  remorse  for  some 
fpast  crime,  we  hope  some  future  good. 

In  conformity  with  this  arrangement  of 
our  emotions,  as  immediate,  retrospective, 
prospective,  the  first  set  x^hich   we   have  to 

j  consider  are  those  which  arise  without  in- 
volving necessarily  any  notion  of  time. 

I      These   immediate   emotions,    as    I   have 

j  termed  them,  may  be  subdivided,  according 
to  the  most  interesting  of  their  relations, — 
as  they  do  not  involve  any  feeling  that  can 
be  termed  moral,  or  as  they  do  involve  some 

I  moral  affection. 

Of  the  former  kind,  which  do  not  involve 

'  necessarily  any  moral  affection,  are  cheerful- 
ness, melancholy,  our  wonder  at  ^^  hat  is  new 
and  uncxi)cctcd,  our  mental  weariness  ot 
what  is  long  continued  without  interest,  our 
feeling  of  beauty,  and  that  op])osite  emotion, 

;  which  has  no  con'es])oiiding  and  equal  name, 

j  since  ugliness  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
coextensive  with  it, — our  feelings  of  sublimi- 
ty and  ludicrousness. 

To  the  latter  subdivision  may  be  referred 
the  vivid  feelings,  that  constitute  to  oiu'  heart 
what  we  distinguish  by  the  names  of  vice 
and  viitue, — if  these  vivid  feelings  be  con- 
sidered simjjly  as  emotions,  distinct  from  the 
judgments,  which  may  at  the  same  time 
measm'e  actions,  in  reference  to  some  jiarti- 
cular  standard  of  morality,  or  to  the  amoimt 
of  particular  or  general  good,  which  they 
may  have  tended  to  jiroduce,  and  which 
might  so  measure  them,  without  any  moral 
emotion,  as  a  mathematician  measures  the 
proportion  of  one  figure  to  another,— our 
emotions  of  love  and  hate, — of  symjjathy 
with  the  hai)py  and  with  the  miserable, — of 
jiride  and  humility,  in  the  various  forms 
which  these  assume. 

These,  if  not  all,  are  at  least  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  immediate  emotions. 

The  first  emotions,  then,  which  we  have  to 
consider,  of  that  ord(;r  which  has  no  lefcrence 
to  time,  are  Cheerfulness  and  Melancholy 
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Cheerfubiess,  which,  at  every  moment, 
may  be  considered  only  as  a  modification  of 
joy,  is  a  sort  of  perpetual  gladness.  It  is 
that  state  which,  in  every  one,  even  in  those 
of  the  most  gloomy  disposition,  remains  for 
some  time  after  any  event  of  unexpected 
happiness,  though  the  event  itself  may  not 
be  present  to  their  conception  at  the  time ; 
and  which,  in  many  of  gayer  tein])crament, 
seems  to  be  almost  a  constant  frame  of  the 
mind.  In  the  early  period  of  life,  this  ala- 
crity of  spirit  is  like  that  bodily  alacri- 
ty, with  which  every  limb,  as  it  bounds 
along,  seems  to  have  a  delightful  conscious- 
ness of  its  \'igour.  To  suspend  the  mental 
cheerfulness,  for  any  length  of  time,  is  then 
ai  difficult  as  to  keep  fixed,  for  any  length  of 
time,  those  muscles  to  which  exercise  is  al- 
most a  species  of  repose,  and  repose  itself 
fatigue.  In  more  advanced  life,  this  sort  of 
animal  gladness  is  rarer.  We  are  not  hap- 
py, without  knowing  why  we  are  ha])py ;  and 
though  we  may  still  be  susceptible  of  joy, 
perhaps  as  intense,  or  even  more  intense 
than  in  our  years  of  unreflecting  merriment, 
our  joy  must  arise  fi'om  a  cause  of  cor- 
responding importance.  Yet,  even  down 
to  the  close  of  extreme  old  age,  there  still 
recur  occasionally  some  gleams  of  this  almost 
instinctive  happiness,  like  a  vision  of  other 
years,  or,  like  those  brilliant  and  unexpected 
coruscations,  which  sometimes  flash  along  the 
midnight  of  a  wintrj'  sky,  and  of  which  we  are 
too  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  that  produce 
them,  to  know  when  to  predict  their  return. 
Of  Melancholy,  I  may  remark,  in  like 
manner,  that  it  is  a  state  of  mind,  which 
even  the  gayest  must  feel  for  some  time  af- 
ter any  calamity,  and  which  many  feel  for 
the  greater  part  of  life,  without  any  particu- 
lar calamity,  to  which  they  can  ascribe  it. 
Without  knowing  why  they  should  be  sor- 
rowful, they  still  are  sorrowful,  even  though 
the  weathercock  should  not  have  moved  a 
single  point  nearer  to  the  east,  nor  a  single 
additional  cloud  given  a  little  more  shade  to 
the  vivid  brightness  of  the  sun. 

I  need  not  speak  of  that  extreme  depres- 
sion, which  constitutes  the  most  miserable 
form  of  insanity,  the  most  miserable  disease  ; 
that  fixed  and  deadly  gloom  of  soul,  to  which 
there  is  no  sunshine  in  the  summer  sky,  no 
verdure  or  blossom  in  the  summer  field,  no 
kindness  in  affection,  no  purity  in  the  very 
remembrance  of  innocence  itself,  no  heaven, 
but  hell, — no  God,  but  a  demon  of  wrath. 
With  what  strange  feelings  of  more  than 
commiseration,  must  we  imagine  Cowper  to 
have  \\Titten  that  picturesque  description,  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  subject : — 

Look  where  he  comes.     In  this  em bower'd  alcove 
Stand  close  concealM,  and  s .e  a  >tatue  move ; 
Lipsbu-y,  and  eves  fix'd,  foot  fallii  gslow. 
Arms  hanging  idlv  down,  hands  clasp'd  below  ! — 
That  tongue  is  silent  now  ;  that  silent  tonsjue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest,  or  join  the  song, 


Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend, 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  oi'  a  dropping  fiiend  — 
Now,*  neither  heathy  w.lds,  nor  scenes  as  fair 
.As  ever  recompens'd  the  peasant's  care, — 
Xor  gales  tl:al  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves, 
And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  rox es, 
Can  call  up  life,  into  his  faded  eye, 
That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by.f 

Cases  of  this  dreadful  kind,  however,  are 
fortunately  rare  :  but  some  decree  of  melan- 
choly all  must  have  experienced  ;  that  intei'- 
nal  sadness,  which  we  ditfuse  unconsciously 
from  our  own  mind  over  the  brightest  and 
gayest  objects  without,  almost  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  unfailing  certain- 
ty, as  we  invest  them  with  the  colours, 
which  are  only  in  our  mental  vision. 

The  scenery,  which  Eloisa  describes,  is 
sufficiently  gloomy  of  itself  But  with  what 
additional  gloom  does  she  cloud  it  in  her  de- 
scription : — 

The  darksome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rock  reclined 

\\  ave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind, 

The  wandering  streams  that  shine  between  the  hills. 

The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkhng  rills. 

The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 

The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze; 

No  more  these  scenes  my  meditiition  aid, 

Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid  : 

But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 

I  ong  sounding  isles  and  intermii'gkd  graves, 

BlacK  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  ihrows 

A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose. 

Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 

Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  e\  ery  green, 

Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  Hoods, 

And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.J 

Of  the  melancholy  of  common  life,  there 
are  two  species  that  have  little  resemblance. 
There  is  a  sullen  gloom,  which  disposes  to 
uukindness,  and  every  bad  passion  ;  a  fret- 
fulness,  in  all  the  daily  and  hourly  intercourse 
of  familiar  life,  which,  if  it  weary  at  last  the 
assiduities  of  friendship,  sees  only  the  ne- 
glect which  it  has  forced,  and  not  the  per- 
versity of  humour  which  gave  occasion  to  it, 
and  soon  learns  to  hate,  therefore,  what  it 
considers  as  ingratitude  and  injustice  ;  or, 
which,  if  friendship  be  still  assiduous  as  be- 
fore, sees,  in  these  very  assiduities,  a  proof 
not  of  the  strength  of  that  aflection,  which 
has  forgotten  the  acrimony  to  sooth  the  sup- 
posed uneasiness  which  gave  it  rise,  but  a 
proof  that  there  has  been  no  offensive  acri- 
mony to  be  forgotten,  and  persists,  therefore, 
in  every  peevish  ca])rice,  till  the  domestic 
tyranny  become  habitual.  This  melancholy 
temper,  so  poisonous  to  the  ha]i]nness,  not 
of  the  individual  only,  but  of  all  those  who 
are  within  the  circle  of  its  influence,  and 
who  feel  their  misery  the  more,  because  it 
may  perhaps  arise  from  one  whom  they 
strive,  and  vainly  strive,  to  love,  is  the  tem- 
per of  a  vulgar  mind.  But  there  is  a  melan- 
choly of  a  gentler  species,   a  melancholy 


•  Then,  in  the  original. 
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whidi,  as  it  arises,  in  a  frrcat  measure,  from ' 
a  view  of  tlie  sulferiiips  of  fuaii,  disposes  to 
H  warmer  love  of  man  the  sulTerer,  and  whicl. 
is  almost  as  essential  to  the  finer  emotions 
of  virtue,  as  it  is  to  the  nicer  sensibilities  of 
poetic  genius.  This  social  and  intellectual 
effect  of  philosophic  melancholy  is  described 
with  a  beautiful  selection  of  moral  images, 
by  the  Author  of  the  Seasons. 

He  comes    he  comes  !  in  every  breeze  the  Power 
Of  I'hilosophic  MdaiK-holv  comes  ! 
His  near  approach  tlie  sinfden-starting  tear. 
The  glowing  cheek,  the  mild  dejected  air. 
The  soften(M  feature,  and  the  beating  heart, 
Pierc'd  deep  with  manya  virtuous  pang,  declare. 
O'er  all  the  soul  his  sacred  influence  breathes ! 
Inflames  Imagination  :  throtish  the  breast 
Infuses  every  tenderness ;  and  far 
Beyond  dim  earth  exalts  the  swelling  thought. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fleet  ideas,  such 
As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream. 
Crowd  fast  into  the  mind's  creative  eye. 
As  fast  the  correspondent  passions  rise 
As  varied,  and  as  high  :  Devotion  rais'd 
To  rapture,  and  divine  astonishment ; 
The  love  of  Nature,  unconiin'd,  and,  chief. 
Of  human  race ;  the  large  ambitious  wish. 
To  make  them  blest;  the  sigh  forsuflering  worth 
Lost  in  oljscurity  ;  the  noble  scorn 
Of  tyrant-pride ;  the  fearless  great  resolve ; 
The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws. 
Inspiring  glory  through  remotest  lime ; 
Thawaken'd  throb  for  virtue,  and  for  f;ime; 
'1  he  sympathies  of  love,  and  tViendship  dear : 
With  all  the  social  oBspring  of  the  heart.* 

The  same  influence  is,  by  another  poet, 
made  peculiarly  impressive,  by  a  very  happy 
artifice.  In  Akenside's  Ode  to  Cheerful- 
ness, which  opens  with  a  description  of 
many  images  and  impressions  of  gloom,  and 
in  which  the  Power,  who  alone  can  dispel 
them,  is  invoked  to  perform  this  di\'ine  of- 
fice, he  returns  at  hist  to  those  images  of  ten- 
der sorrow,  which  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
lose,  and  for  the  continuance  of  which,  there.- 
fore,  he  invokes  that  very  cheerfulness,  which 
he  had  seemed  before  to  invoke  for  a  gayer 
purpose  : — 

Do  thou  conduct  my  fancy's  dreams 

To  such  indulgent  placid  themes. 

As  just  the  struggling  breast  may  cheer. 

And  j  list  suspendthe  starting  te;ir. 

Yet  leave  that  sacred  sense  of  woe 

Which  none  but  friends  .ind  lovers  know.f 

How  universally  a  certain  degree  of  dispo- 
sition to  melancholy,  is  supjiosed  to  be  con- 
nected with  genius,  at  least  with  poetic  ge- 
nius, is  manifest  from  every  description 
which  has  been  given  by  those  who  have 
formed  imaginary  pictures  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  high  character  of  thought. 
The  descriptions,  I  have  said,  arc  imagin- 
ary, but  they  still  show  suflicicntly  the  ex- 
tent of  that  observation,  on  which  so  general 
an  agreement  must  have  been  founded.  The 
melancholy,  indeed,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
occasional  emotions  of  an  opposite  kind  ;  on 
the  contrarj-,  it  is  always  supposed  to  be 
coupled  with  a  disposition  to  mirth,  on  oc- 
casions in  which  others  see  perhaps  as  little 
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cause  of  merriment,  as  they  before  saw  of 
melancholy ;  but  the  general  character  to 
which  the  mind  most  readily  returns,  is  that 
of  sadness, — a  sadness,  however,  of  that 
gentle  and  benevolent  kind,  of  which  I  be- 
fore spoke.  The  picture  which  Beattie  gives 
of  his  Minstrel,  is  exactly  of  this  kind  ;  and 
even  if  it  had  not  absolute  truth,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  at  least  that  relative  truth 
which  consists  in  agreement  with  the  notion 
which  every  one,  of  himself,  would  have 
been  disposed  previously  to  form. 

And  yet  jioor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy ; 
Deep  thought  oft  seem'd  to  fix  his  infant  eye: 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaude,  nor  toy. 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy. 
Silent  when  elad  ;  aflTectionate,  though  shy ; 
And  now  his  Icxik  was  most  demurely  s.id, 
And  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighbours  star'd  and  sigh'd,  yet  bless'd  the  lad  ; 

Somedeem'd  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed 
him  mad. 

I 

In  truth,  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight. 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene. 
In  darkness  and  in  storm  he  found  delight, 
No  less  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene. 
The  southern  sun  dilTus'd  his  dazzling  shene. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul; 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene. 
And  down  liis  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 

A  sigh,  a  tear  so  sweet  he  wish'd  not  to  control4 

The  state  of  melancholy,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  when  it  is  not  constitutional  and 
I)erniaiient,  but  temporary,  is  a  state  which 
intervenes  between  the  absolute  affliction  ot 
any  great  calamity,  and  that  peace  to  which, 
by  the  benevolent  arrangement  of  Heaven, 
even  melancholy  itself  ultiniiitely  leads.  As 
it  is  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  calamity,  and 
the  consequent  profound  affliction,  the  melnn- 
choly  itself  is  more  profound,  and  gradually 
softens  into  tranquillity,  after  a  period,  that  is 
in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the  violence 
of  the  affliction. 

"  Finem  dolendi  etiam  qui  consilio  non 
fccerat,  tempore  invciiit,"§  says  Seneca. 
What  then,  you  say,  shall  I  forget  my  friend? 
No  !  He  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  But  soon, 
indeed,  would  he  be  forgotten,  if  his  memory 
were  to  last  only  with  the  continuance  of 
your  grief.  Fixed  and  sad  as  your  brow  now 
may  be,  it  will  soon  require  but  a  trilie  to 
loose  it  into  smiles.  "  Quid,  ergo,  inquis, 
obliviscar  amici?  Brcvem  illi  apud  te  me- 
moriam  jiromittis,  si  cum  dolorc  inansura  est. 
,Iam  ist;ini  frontcm  ad  risum  qua'libet  fortui- 
ta  res  transferet.  Non  dillVro  in  longius 
tempus,  quo  desiderium  omne  mulcefur,  quo 
etiam  acenimi  luctus  residunt :  cum  jirimum 
te  obscrvare  desieris,  imago  ista  tristitiae 
discedet.  Nunc  ipse  custodis  dolorem  tuum, 
sed  custodicnti  qiwquc  elabitur,  eoque  citius, 
quo  est  acrior,  desinit."|| 

"  The  great  philosopher  CitO|)hiIus,"  says 
Voltaire,  in  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  his 
little  tales,  "  was  one  day  in  company  with  a 
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female  friend,  who  was  in  the  utmost  afflic- 
tion, and  who  had  veiy  good  reason  to  be  so. 
Madam,  said  he  to  her,  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, the  daughter  of  our  great  Henrj'  was 
as  unfortunate  as  you.  She  was  almost 
dro\vned  in  crossing  oiu-  narrow  channel, 
and  she  saw  her  roviil  husband  perish  on 
the  scaffold. — I  am  very  sorry  for  her,  said 
the  lady  ;  and  she  began  to  weep  her  own 
misfortunes. 

"But,  said  Citophilus,  think  of  Mary  Ste- 
wart. She  loved,  veiy  honourably,  a  most 
noble  musician,  who  sung  the  finest  tenor  in 
the  world.  Her  husbiuid  killed  her  musician 
before  her  veiy  eyes  ;  and  afterwards  her 
good  friend,  and  good  relation,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  first  kept  her  in  prison  eighteen 
years,  contrived  to  have  her  beheaded  on  a 
scaffold,  covered  most  beautifully  with  the 
finest  black — That  was  verj'  cruel,  answered 
the  lady  ;  and  she  smik  back  into  her  melan- 
choly as  before. 

"  You  have  perhaps  heard  of  the  beautiful 
Joan  of  Naples,  said  the  comforter.  She 
was  seized,  you  know,  and  strangled. — I 
have  a  confused  remembrance  of  it,  said  the 
lady. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  added  the  other,  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  queen,  who  was  dethroned  in 
my  own  time,  after  supper,  and  who  died  in 

a  desert  island I  know  the  whole  story,  she 

rephed. 

"  Well,  then,  how  can  j'ou  think  of  being 
so  miserable,  when  so  many  queens  and  great 
ladies  have  been  miserable  before  you  ? 
Think  of  Hecuba  !  Think  of  Niobe  !— 
Ah !  said  the  lady,  if  I  had  lived  in  their 
time,  or  in  the  time  of  those  beautiful 
princesses  of  whom  you  speak,  and  if,  to 
comfort  them,  j-ou  had  told  them  my  griefs, 
do  you  think  they  wouid  have  listened  to 
you? 

"  The  next  day  the  philosopher  lost  his 
only  son,  and  was  at  the  very  point  of  death 
with  affliction.  The  lady  got  a  list  made  out 
of  all  the  kings  who  had  lost  their  children, 
and  carried  it  to  the  philosopher.  He  read  it, 
found  the  list  to  be  very  accurate,  and  did  not 
weep  the  less.  Three  months  aftenvaids, 
they  met  again,  and  were  quite  astonished, 
at  meeting,  to  find  themselves  so  gay. 
They  resolved  immediately  to  erect  a  beau- 
tiful statute  to  Time,  and  ordered  this  in- 
scription to  be  put  upon  it,  '  To  the  Com- 
forter.'"* 

The  tale,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  very 
faithful  picture  of  the  power  of  time,  the 
universal  comforter,  and  of  the  comparative 
inefficacy  of  the  ordinaiy  topics  of  consola- 
tion. But  how  is  it  that  time  does  pro- 
duce this  effect  ?  Some  remarks,  which  I 
fonnerly    made    in   treating   of  association, 


♦  Les  deux  Consoles,  CEu^Tes,  Ho.  edit,  of  1771.  torn. 
VY.  p.  8b',  Si7. 


will  aid  us,  I  think,  in  explaining  the  mys- 
tery. 

A  very  easy  solution  of  it  is  sometimes  at- 
temped  by  the  analogy  of  bodily  jiains  and 
pleasures,  which  become  more  tolerable  in 
the  one  case,  and  less  delightful  in  the  other 
case,  when  long  continued ;  and  the  analogy 
must  be  admitted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  is  far  from  affording  the  complete  solu- 
tion required.  We  feel  bodily  pain,  indeed, 
less  acutely,  after  long  torture,  because  our 
ner^•ous  frame  is  oppressed  by  the  continued 
suffering.  But,  in  the  case  of  grief,  there  is 
not  this  oppression ;  and  when  we  have  ceas- 
ed to  grieve  for  one  calamity,  we  are  still  as 
susceptible  as  before  of  the  emotion  itself,  and 
require  only  some  new  calamity  to  feel  again, 
with  the  same  acuteness,  all  the  agony  w  hicb 
we  suffered. 

It  is  not  mere  corporeal  exliaustion,  there- 
fore, that  can  account  for  the  diminution  of 
sorrow.  It  is  because  the  somxe  of  the  sor- 
row itself  is  removed  as  it  were  at  a  distance, 
and  has  admitted  in  the  mean  while  of  various 
soothing  associations  ;  and  still  more,  of  va- 
rious other  emotions,  which,  without  any  re- 
lation to  our  grief  itself,  have  modified  and 
softened  it,  by  exciting  an  interest  that  was 
incompatible  with  it,  or  rather  that  changed 
its  very  nature,  by  the  union  with  it  which 
they  may  have  formed. 

The  melancholy  emotion,  which  remains 
after  any  great  affliction, — after  the  death,  for 
'  example,  of  a  husband  or  a  child, — is,  o' 
course,  when  recent,  combined  with  few  feel- 
ings that  do  not  harmonize  with  the  grief  it 
self,  and  augment  it,  perhaps,  rather  than 
diminish  it.  In  a  short  time,  however,  from 
the  mere  unavoidable  events  of  hfe,  other 
feelings,  suggested  by  these  events,  combine 
with  that  melancholy  with  which  they  coex- 
ist, so  as  to  form  with  it  one  complex  state  of 
mind.  When  the  melancholy  remembrance 
reciu-s,  it  recurs,  therefore,  not  as  it  was  be- 
fore, but  as  modified  by  the  combination  of 
these  new  feelings.  Li  the  process  of  time, 
other  feelings,  that  may  casually  but  frequent- 
ly coexist  with  it,  combine  with  it  in  like 
manner ;  the  complex  state  of  mind  partak- 
ing thus  gradually  less  and  less  of  the  nature 
of  that  pure  affliction  which  constituted  the 
original  sorrow,  till  at  length  it  becomes  so 
much  softened  and  diversified  by  repeated 
combinations,  as  scarcely  to  retain  the  same 
character,  and  to  be  rather  sadness,  or  a  sort 
of  gentle  tenderness,  than  affliction.  The 
coexistence  of  the  melancholy  thought,  when 
it  recurs,  with  other  new  feelings  that 
may  be  accidentally  excited  at  the  time, 
constitutes,  then,  I  conceive,  one  of  the  chief 
circumstances  on  which  the  softening  influ- 
ence depends. 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  as  a  very 
strong  circumstance  additional,  that  the  ef- 
fect is  not  confined  to  the  direct  feeling  it- 
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self,  but  that  every  siirroundiiip  object,  whicli '  of  iirtioii  only,  but  the  very  hours  of  mcdita- 
before  was  assoeiatcd    perliujjs  cliielly  witli   tioii  and  rejjose. 

the  objeet  of  repret,  and  recalled  this  object  On  these  causes  combined,  I  conceive  the 
more  frequently  than  any  other,  becomes  af-  soothing  influence  of  time  to  depend.  The 
terwards  associated  with  other  objects,  which  ■  melancholy  is  less  frequently  excited,  because 
It  recalls  more  frequently  than  the  object  of  j  fewer  objects  now  recall  it,  and  it  is  at  the 


regret,  in  consequence  of  that  second.u^'  law 
of  suggestion,  by  which  feelings,  recently  co- 
existing or  proximate,  riseag-ain  more  readily 
in  mutual  succession. 

There  is  scarcely  an  object  which  can  meet 
a  father's  eye,  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
vhild,  which  does  not  bring  that  child  before 
him  ;  thus  aggravating,  at  every  moment,  the 
sorrow  which  was  felt  the  very  moment  pre- 
ceding. If,  even  at  this  period  of  recent  af- 
fliction, we  could,  by  any  contrivance,  pre- 
vent these  melancholy  suggestions  by  sugges 


same  time  gentler  when  it  is  excited;  because 
it  rises  now,  mingled  as  it  were  with  other 
feelings  that  have  at  different  times  coexist- 
ed with  it,  and  modified  it ;  and  these  cir- 
cumstances, if  they  be  not  suflicient  to  ac- 
count for  the  tranquillity  or  serene  grief  which 
ultimately  arises,  must  at  least  be  allowed  to 
lie  circumstances  that  concur  powerfully  with 
whatever  other  unknown  circumstance  may 
be  instrumental  in  producing  the  same  happy 
influence. 

Of  the  facts  which  this  thcoiy  of  the  mol- 


tions  of  a  different  kind,  it  is  evident  that  we  I  lifying  influence  of  time  assumes,  there  can 
should  not  merely  prevent  the  aggravation  of  jl^  no  question.  The  same  principle,  by 
v'istress  which  they  occasion,  but  could  not !  which  the  objects  that  surround  us  were  ori- 
faii  even  to  alleviate  what  was  felt  before,  by  giiially  connected  with  the  conception  of  the 
the  revival  of  thoughts  and  emotions  which  object  of  our  regret,  must,  of  course,  con- 
would  have  no  peculiar  relation  to  the  ob-  tinue  its  operation,  when  that  object  itself 
ject  lost.  This,  which  we  cannot  by  any  |  has  certainly  ceased  to  exist,  and  must  con- 
contrivance  completely  produce,  is  the  efl^ect ,  nect  new  objects,  therefore,  as  it  before  con- 
which  time  necessarily  produces  by  render-  j  nected  the  j)ast.  In  like  manner,  the  ])rin- 
mg  stronger  the  suggestion  of  recent  objects  ciple  wliich  led  to  the  combination  of  feel- 
and  events,  and  thus  making  every  thing  nigs  that  gave  peculiar  vividness  to  any  one 
which  meets  our  eyes,  a  memorial  of  every  of  our  emotions,  must  continue  to  combine 
thing  more  than  of  him  whom  we  lament,  new  feelings  with  the  veiy  allliction ;  and  to 
What  time  more  fully  produces,  is  produced,  combine  new  feelings  with  it,  is  in  some  de- 
in  some  degree,  by  mere  change  of  scene,  gree  to  alter  its  nature,  in  the  same  way  as 
especially  if  the  country  through  which  we  the  thousand  oflices  of  kindness,  to  which 
pass  be  new  to  us ;  and  is  produced  evidently  recijirocal  friendship  gives  occasion,  alter  con- 
in  both  cases,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  tinually,  by  augmenting  with  their  own  imit- 
l)rinciple.  [  ed  influence,  those  simple  feelings  of  regard 

Another    very   abundant    source    of  the   in  which  the  friendship  had  its  origin, 
misery  which  is  felt,  in  such  a  recent  afllic- 1      Such,  then,  is  the  bountiful  ])rovision  of 
tion,  is  the  relation  of  the  object   lost  to  all   heaven,  that  man  cannot  long  be  wretched, 
the   plans  which  have  engaged  us,  and  all   from  griefs  to  which  his  own  guilt  has  not 


the  hopes  which  we  have  been  forming. 
These,  as  the  recent  objects  of  thought,  and 
its  liveliest  objects,  must,  of  course,  by  the 
ojieration  of  the  common  laws  of  suggestion, 
frequently  arise  to  the  mind.  They  all  now, 
however,  seem  frustrated,  and  our  whole  life, 
as  it  were,  in  those  feelings  which  alone  con- 
stituted life  to  us,  suddenly  rent  or  broken. 
He  who  listens  to  the  lamentations  of  a  dis- 
consolate ])arent,  for  the  loss  of  an  only  child, 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  much  of  the  afflic- 
tion depends  on  this  very  circumstance,  and 
how  readily  the  delightful  cares  of  education 
in  past  years,  and  the  equally  delightful  hopes 
of  years  that  were  to  come,  arise  to  imbitter 
the  anguish  of  the  present.  These  cares  and 
hopes  must  then  iu-ise,  indeed,  because  they 
were  the  chief  feelings  with  which  the  mind 
has  been  occupied.  In  the  progress  of  time, 
however,  other  cares  and  other  hopes  un- 
connected with  the  lost  object  of  regard, 
must  necessarily  engage  the  mind;  and  these, 
as  more  recent,  arise,  of  course,  more  readily 


led, — and  that  sorrow,  even  though  it  had 
nothing  else  to  comfort  it,  derives  a  never- 
failing  comfort  from  that  very  continuance 
of  aflliction,  which,  but  for  our  ex].'erieru;e, 
might  have  seemed  capable  only  of  aggravat- 
ing it.  Time  is  truly  t/ie  comforter,  at  once 
lessening  tlie  tendency  to  suggestion  of  im- 
ages of  sorrow,  and  softening  that  very  sor- 
row when  the  images  arise. 


LECTURE  LIII. 

IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  WHICH  DO  NOT  NE- 
CESSAnil.Y    INVOLVE    ANY  MORAL  FEELING, 

CONTINUED 2.  WONDER  AT  WHAT  IS  NEW 

AND    STRANGE UNEASY     LANGUOR    WHEN 

THE  SAME  UNVARIED  FEELI.NGS  HAVE  LONG 
CONTINUED 3.  ON  BEAUTY  AND  ITS  RE- 
VERSE. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  entered 


by  suggestion,  and  thus  fill,  not  the  busy  hours   on  the   consideration  of  our  Emotions  ;  and 
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after  stating  the  small  number  of  elementary 
feelings  to  which  they  seem  to  admit  of  be- 
ing reduced,  and  the  reasons  which  led  me 
to  prefer  the  consideration  of  them  in  the 
complex  state  in  which  they  usually  exist,  1 
proceeded  to  arrange  these  complex  vai'ieties 
of  them  in  three  divisions,  according  to  the 
relation  which  they  bear  to  time,  as  immedi- 
ate, retrospective,  prospective.  There  are 
certain  emotions  which  arise  or  continue  in 
our  mind,  without  reference  to  any  particu- 
lar object  or  time,  such  as  cheerfulness  or 
melancholy;  or  which  regard  their  objects 
simply  as  existing,  without  involving,  neces- 
sarily, any  notion  of  time  whatever,  such  as 
wonder,  or  oiu-  feelings  of  beauty  and  subli- 
mity :  these  I  denominate  immediate.  There 
are  certain  others  which  regard  their  objects 
as  past,  and  which  cannot  exist  without  this 
notion  of  the  past,  such  as  remorse,  or  re- 
venge, or  gratitude  :  these  I  denominate  re- 
trospective emotions.  There  are  certain 
others  which  regard  their  objects  as  future, 
such  as  the  whole  tribe  of  our  desires:  these 
I  denominate  prospective  emotions. 

It  was  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  of 
course,  that  I  proceeded  in  the  first  place ; 
and  since  man,  in  the  most  important  light 
in  which  we  can  consider  him,  is  a  social  be- 
ig,  miited  by  his  emotions   with  whatever 


he  can  love  or  pity,  or  respect  or  adore, 
these,  and  other  moral  emotions,  seemed  to 
form  a  verj'  proper  subdivision  of  this  parti- 
cular order,  as  distinct  from  the  emotions  of 
the  same  order  in  which  no  moral  feeling  is 
nvolved. 

The  immediate  emotions,  in  which  no 
moral  feehng  is  involved,  and  which  admit, 
therefore,  of  being  arranged  apart,  we  found 
to  be  the  following ;  cheerfulness,  melancholy, 
our  wonder  at  what  is  new  or  unexpected, 
and  that  emotion  of  languid  uneasiness,  which 
arises  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  same 
objects,  or  of  objects  so  nearly  similar,  as 
scarcely  to  afford  the  refreshment  of  variety' ; 
our  feehng  of  beauty,  and  the  emotion  op- 
posite to  that  of  beauty  ;  the  emotion  excit- 
ed by  objects  which  we  term  sublime,  and 
the  emotion,  almost  opposite  to  this,  excited 
by  objects  which  we  term  ludicrous. 

I  proceeded,  accordingly,  to  consider  these 
in  their  order ;  and,  in  my  last  lecture,  of- 
fered some  remai'ks  on  the  first  two  in  the 
series,  cheerfuhiess  and  melancholy,  that  are 
obviously  mere  forms  of  two  of  the  elemen- 
tary feelings  mentioned  by  me.  I  now,  then, 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  in 
our  arrangement,  our  feeling  of  wonder  at 
what  is  new  and  strange,  and  of  uneasy  lan- 
guor, when  the  same  unvaried  objects  have 
long  continued. 

Long  before  we  are  capable  of  philoso- 
phizing on  the  different  states  of  our  mind, 
m  different  circumstances,  or  even  of  pre- 
serving any  distinct  memoiy  of  these  states, 


for  subsequent  speculations  on  their  nature, 
we  have  aheady  become  fiuniliar  with  many 
of  the  most  important  successions  of  events 
in  that  part  of  the  physical  universe,  with 
which  we  ai'e  immediately  connected,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  conjecture 
which  can  be  said  to  approach  to  certainty, 
as  to  the  positive  nature  of  our  ])rimary  feel- 
ings, when  these  successions  of  events  were 
first  observed  by  us.  It  seems  most  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  feeling  of  wonder, 
which  now  attends  any  striking  event  that  is 
unexpected  by  us,  would  not  arise  in  the  in- 
fant mind,  on  the  occurrence  of  events,  all 
of  which  might  be  regarded  as  equally  new 
to  it ;  since  wonder  implies  not  the  mere 
feehng  of  novelty,  but  the  knowledge  of  some 
other  circumstances  which  were  expected  to 
occur,  and  is  therefore,  I  conceive,  inconsis- 
tent with  absolute  ignorance. 

At  present,  with  the  experience  which  we 
have  acquired  of  the  orderof  physical  clianges, 
the  situation  of  the  mind  is  very  different, 
on  the  occiurence  of  any  seeming  irregulari- 
ty. The  phenomena  of  natiu^e  are  conceived 
by  us,  not  as  separate  events,  but  as  uni- 
formly consequent  in  certain  series.  \^'e, 
therefore,  do  not  only  see  the  present,  but 
seeing  the  present,  we  expect  the  future. 
When  the  circumstances,  which  we  obsene 
I  in  any  case,  are  very  similar  to  the  circura- 
'  stances  formerly  observed  by  us,  we  antici- 
;  pate  the  future  with  confidence ;  when  the 
circiunstances  are  considered  different,  but 
I  have  many  strong  similarities  to  the  past,  we 
make  the  same  anticipation,  but  not  with 
confidence  ;  and  if  the  event  should  ])rove  to 
be  different  from  the  event  antici])ated  by 
us,  we  treasure  it  up,  for  regulating  our  fu- 
ture anticipations  in  similar  circumstances  ; 
but  we  do  this,  without  any  emotion  of  as- 
tonishment at  the  new  event  itself.  It  is 
when  we  have  anticipated  with  confidence, 
and  our  anticipation  has  been  disappointed 
by  some  unexpected  result,  that  the  aston- 
ishment arises,  and  arises  always,  with  greater 
or  less  vividness  of  feeling,  according  to  the 
strength  of  that  behef  which  the  expectation 
involved. 

When  new  and  striking  objects  occur, 
therefore,  in  any  of  the  physical  trains  of 
events,  or  when  familiar  objects  occur  to  us, 
in  situations  in  which  we  were  far  from  ex- 
pecting to  find  them,  a  certani  emotion  a- 
rises,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  astonish- 
ment, or  surprise,  or  wonder,  but  which, 
whatever  the  name  may  be,  is  truly  the  same 
state  of  mind, — at  least,  as  an  emotion,  the 
same ;  though  different  names  may  be  given, 
with  distinctive  propriety,  to  this  one  emo- 
tion, when  combined  or  not  combined  with 
a  process  of  rapid  intellectual  inquiry,  or  with 
other  feelings  of  the  same  class. 

When  the  emotion  arises  simply,  for  in- 
stance, it  may  be  termed,  and  is  more  com- 
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monly  termed,  surprise  ;  when  the  suq>rise, 
thus  excited  by  tlie  unexpected  occiuTencc, 
leads  us  to  dwell  upon  the  object  which  ex- 
cited it,  and  to  consider  in  our  mind,  what 
the  circumstances  may  have  been,  which  have 
led  to  the  appearance  of  the  object,  the  sur- 
prise is  more  commonly  termed  wonder ; 
which,  as  we  may  dwell  on  the  object  long, 
and  consider  the  possibilities  of  many  cir- 
cumstances that  may  have  led  to  the  unex- 
pected introdui.'tion  of  it,  is,  of  course,  more 
lasting  than  the  instant  surprise,  which  was 
only  its  first  stage. 

Still,  however,  though  the  terms  in  this 
sense  be  not  strictly  synonymous,  but  ex- 
pressive of  states  more  or  less  comjilex,  the 
wonder  differs  from  the  surprise,  only  by  the 
new  elements  which  are  added  to  this  pri- 
maiy  emotion,  and  not  by  any  original  di- 
versity of  the  emotion  itself.  Whether  it 
be  a  familiar  object,  which  we  perceive  in 
unex-pected  circumstances,  or  an  object  that 
is  itself  as  new  as  it  is  ujiexpected,  the  first 
feeling  of  astonishment,  which  is  the  emo- 
tion now  considered  by  us,  is  the  same  in 
kind,  however  diirerent  the  series  of  subse- 
quent feelings  may  be.  We  may  feel,  for 
example,  only  the  momentary  surprise  itself, 
or  we  may  begin  to  consider  what  circum- 
stances are  the  most  hkely  to  have  occasion- 
ed the  presence  of  the  object,  and  our  siu-- 
prise  is,  by  this  union  of  uncertain  and  fluc- 
tuating thought,  converted  into  wonder;  or 
we  may  be  struck  at  the  same  time  with  the 
beauty  or  grandeur  of  the  new  object,  and 
our  mixed  emotion  of  the  novelty  and  beauty 
combined  will  obtain  the  name  of  admiration  ; 
the  simple  primary  emotion,  which  we  term 
surprise  or  astonishment,  being  in  all  these 
cases  the  same,  and  being  only  modified  by 
the  feelings  of  various  kinds,  that  after^vards 
arise,  and  coexist  with  it. 

In  the  History  of  Astronomy,  that  very 
elegant  specimen  of  scientific  history,  which 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  has  bequeathed  to  us,  in 
one  of  the  Essays  of  his  ])osthumous  volume, 
he  commences  his  inquiry  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  emotion  which  we  are  now 
considering;  and  contends,  as  many  other 
philosophers  have  contended,foran  essential 
distinction  of  the  varieties  of  the  emotion, 
both  with  respect  to  the  objects  that  excite 
these  varieties,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  feel- 
ings themselves. 

\\  hat  is  new  and  singular,  he  conceives  to 
excite  that  feeling, — or  sentiment,  as  he 
terms  it, — which,  in  strict  propriety,  is  called 
wonder;  what  is  unexpected,  that  different 
feeling  which  is  commonly  termed  suri)risc. 

•'  We  wonder,"  he  says,  "  at  all  extraor- 
dinary and  uncommon  objects,  at  all  the  ra- 
rer phenomena  of  nature,  at  meteors,  comets, 
echpses,  at  singular  plants  and  animals,  and 
at  every  thing,  in  short,  with  which  we  have 
before  been  either  little  or  not  at  all  ac- 


quainted ;  and  we  still  wonder,  though  fore- 
warned of  what  we  lu-e  to  see." 

"  We  are  surprised,"  he  continues,  "  at 
those  things  which  we  have  seen  often,  bui 
which  we  least  of  all  expected  to  meet 
with  in  the  place  where  we  find  them  ;  we 
are  surprised  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
friend,  whom  we  have  seen  a  thousand  times, 
but  whom  we  did  not  imagine  we  were  to 
see  then."* 

This  distinction,  which  Dr.  Smith  makes 
of  wonder  and  surprise,  seems,  when  we  first 
consider  it,  a  very  obvious  and  accurate  one ; 
and  yet  I  conceive,  that  if  we  analyse  it 
more  minutely,  the  dillerence,  as  I  have  al- 
ready endeavoured  to  show,  is  more  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  emotions  arise  ; 
and  the  thoughts,  which  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  emotions,  than  in  these  emo- 
tions themselves,  as  simple  feelings  of  the 
mind.  The  circumstances,  in  which  they 
arise,  are  obviously  very  difi'erent ;  since,  in 
the  one  case,  the  object  is  familiar,  in  the 
other,  new ;  and  the  consequences  are  usu- 
ally as  dift'erent ;  since,  in  the  one  case,  we 
are  generally  able  to  discover,  by  mere  in- 
quiry, what  has  led  to  the  j)resence  of  the 
familiar  object,  in  the  unexpected  situation  ; 
and  when  we  know  this,  we  know  every 
thing,  or  cease  to  think  of  it,  if  such  inquiry 
be  inell'ectual.  In  this  case,  therefore,  there 
is  little  fluctuation  of  doubtful  and  varying 
conjecture,  blending  with  the  emotion  and 
modifying  it.  In  the  other  ease,  the  very 
novelty  of  the  object  is  gratifying  to  our  love 
of  the  new,  \\  hich  is  one  of  the  strongest  of 
our  desires,  and  leads  us  to  dwell  on  it  with 
})articular  interest,  while  this  very  novelty, 
or  uncommonness,  which  stimulates  our  cu- 
riosity to  observe  and  inquire,  renders  in- 
quiry less  easy  to  be  satisfied ;  and  one  in- 
quiry, even  when  satisfactorily  answered,  far 
from  giving  us  the  knowledge  which  we  de- 
sire, leaves  of  course,  when  the  object  is  one 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  many  new 
proi)erties  to  be  investigated.  In  the  one 
case,  that  in  which  a  familiar  object  appears 
to  us,  where  we  did  not  expect  to  find  it, 
there  is  oidy  surjirise,  or  little  more  ;  in  the 
other  case,  when  the  object  itself  is  new  to 
us,  there  is  surprise,  followed  by  many  very 
doubtful  conjectures  ;  and,  during  these  con- 
jectures, from  the  little  satisfaction  which 
they  afford,  a  constant  recurrence  and  min- 
gling of  the  surprise,  with  the  ini])crfcct  in- 
quiries. It  is  not  the  emotion,  therefore, 
which  is  dilTerent  itself,  but  the  mixture  of 
inquiry  and  emotion,  which,  coexisting,  form 
a  state  of  mind  dilFcrcnt  from  the  simple 
emotion  itself.  "  The  imagination  and  me- 
mory," to  use  Dr.  Smith's  own  words,  "  ex- 
ert themselves  to  no  purpose,  and  in  vain 
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look  around  all  their  classes  of  ideas,  in  or- 
der to  find  one  under  ^vhich  it  may  be  ar- 
ranged. They  fluctuate  to  no  jjurpose  from 
thought  to  thought ;  and  we  remain  still  un- 
certain and  undetermined  where  to  place  it, 
or  what  to  think  of  it.  It  is  this  fluctuation 
and  vain  recollection,  together  with  the  emo- 
tion or  movement  of  the  spirits  that  tlicy  ex- 
cite, which  constitute  the  sentinu'iit  ])ro- 
perly  called  wonder,  and  which  occasion  that 
staring,  and  sometimes  that  rolling  of  the 
eyes,  that  suspension  of  the  breath,  and  that 
swelling  of  the  heart,  which  we  may  all  ol>- 
serve,  both  in  ourselves  and  others,  when 
wondering  at  some  new  object,  and  which 
are  the  natural  sjonptoms  of  uncertain  and  un- 
determined thought.  What  sort  of  thing  can 
that  be  ?  ^^^lat  is  that  like  ?  are  the  questions 
which,  upon  such  an  occasion,  we  ai"e  ail  na- 
turally disposed  to  ask.  If  we  can  recollect 
many  such  objects  which  exactly  resemble 
this  new  appearance,  and  which  present 
themselves  to  the  imagination  naturally,  and 
as  it  were  of  their  o'wn  accord,  our  wonder 
is  entirely  at  an  end.  If  we  can  recollect 
but  a  few,  and  which  requires  too  some 
trouble  to  be  able  to  call  up,  our  wonder  is 
indeed  diminished,  but  not  quite  destroyed. 
If  we  can  recollect  none,  but  are  quite  at  a 
loss,  it  is  the  greatest  possible."* 

Even  from  this  very  description  which 
Dr.  Smith  has  given  us, — a  description 
which  seems  to  be,  in  its  chief  circumstances, 
a  very  faithful  picture  of  the  phenomena  of 
wonder, — it  might  be  collected,  that  won- 
der, as  a  mere  emotion,  independently  of 
the  trains  of  thought  that  may  mingle  with 
it,  does  not  differ  essentially  from  siuprise ; 
and  so  completely  does  he  forget  the  dis- 
tinction, laid  do\vn  by  himself,  which  would 
confine  wonder  and  surprise  to  distinct  ob- 
jects, that  he  afterwards  speaks  of  them  both 
as  produced  by  the  same  object,  remarking, 
that  when  one  accustomed  object  appears 
after  another,  which  it  does  not  usually  fol- 
low, it  first  excites,  by  its  unexpectedness, 
the  sentiment  properly  called  siu^irise,  and 
aftenvards,  by  the  singularity  of  the  succes- 
sion, or  order  of  its  appearance,  the  senti- 
ment properly  called  wonder.  "  We  start 
and  are  surprised  at  seeing  it  there,  and  then 
\\'onder  how  it  came  there  ;"f  that  is  to  say, 
if  I  may  attempt  the  analysis,  according  to 
the  view  which  I  have  given  you  of  the  com- 
plex state  or  states  of  mind  described,  we 
are  first  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the 
unaccustomed  object;  we  are  desirous  of 
knowing  what  circumstances  have  led  to  the 
appearance ;  and,  by  the  various  relations 
which  the  circumstances  perceived  bear  to 
other  circumstances  that  may  have  been  pre- 
sent unobserved,  and  the  consequent  opera- 


tion of  the  laws  of  suggestion,  not  one  ob- 
ject only  occurs,  as  a  cause  in  which  we 
might  immediately  acquiesce,  but  various 
possible  causes  arise  to  the  mind,  in  judging 
of  which  we  pass  rapidly  from  one  proba- 
bility to  another,  and  are  lost  and  perplexed 
with  a  sort  of  anxious  irresolution.  The  ap- 
plication of  both  terms  to  the  emotions  ex- 
cited by  one  object,  in  one  peculiar  situation, 
is  however,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  Dr.  Smith  had  either  for- 
gotten his  original  distinction  of  wonder  and 
surprise,  or  had  seen  that  the  distinction, 
precise  and  apposite  as  it  appears  at  first, 
involves  truly  no  specific  dift'erence  of  the 
astonishment  itself,  but  merely  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  precede  or  attend  it. 

The  defective  analysis,  however,  on  which 
the  distinction  of  the  mere  emotion  appears 
to  me  to  be  founded, — if  I  may  venture  to 
term  it  defective, — is  an  error  of  much  less 
consequence  than  another  eiTor  of  Dr.  Smith 
with  respect  to  surprise, — and  an  error  which 
seems  rather  incongruous  with  his  formei 
speculation,  as  to  the  supposed  difference 
which  we  have  been  now  considering.  Sur- 
prise, he  thinks  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
sudden  changes  of  feelings  which  are  com- 
monly regarded,  and,  I  concei\e,  truly  re- 
garded, as  only  the  circumstances  which 
give  occasion  to  the  surprise,  not  the  sur- 
prise itself.  "  Surprise,"  he  says,  "  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  original  emotion,  of  a 
species  distinct  from  all  others.  The  vio 
lent  and  sudden  change  produced  upon  the 
mind,  when  an  emotion  of  any  kind  is 
brought  suddently  upon  it,  constitutes  the 
whole  nature  of  surprise. "|  Now,  if  there 
be  any  emotion  which  is  truly  original,  it 
really  seems  to  me  very  difficult  to  discover 
one,  which  could  have  a  better  claim  to  this 
distinction,  than  surprise.  It  certainly  is 
not  involved  in  either  of  the  successive  per- 
ceptions, or  conceptions,  or  feelings  of  any 
kind,  the  unusual  successions  of  which  ap- 
pear to  us  surprising  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  even 
in  the  slightest  degree  involved  in  either  of 
them  separately,  it  cannot  be  involved  in  the 
two,  which  contain  nothing  more,  as  suc- 
cessive, than  they  contained  separately. 
When  the  two  are  regarded  by  the  mind  as 
objects,  indeed,  they  may  give  rise  to  feel- 
ings which  are  not  involved  in  themselves, 
and  the  emotion  of  surprise  may  be,  or  ra- 
ther truly  is,  one  of  these  secondary  feelings; 
but  the  surprise  is  then  an  original  emotion, 
distinct  from  the  primary  states  of  mind 
which  gave  rise  to  it,  indeed,  but  do  not  con- 
stitute it.  Sudden  joy,  and  sudden  sorrow, 
even  in  their  most  violent  extremes,  might 
succeed  each  other,  reciprocally,  in  endless 
succession,  without  exciting  surprise,  if  the 
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mind  had  been  unsusre])tiljle  of  any  other 
feelings  than  joy  ami  sorrow.  Surprise  is 
evidently  not  joy  ;  it  is  as  evidently  not  sor- 
row ;  nor  is  it  a  combination  of  joy  and  sor- 
row :  it  is  surely,  therefore,  something  dif- 
ferent from  both  ;  and  we  may  say  with  con- 
fidence, that  before  the  niiml  can  be  iiston- 
ished  at  the  succession  of  the  two  feelings,  it 
must  have  been  rendered  susceptible,  at  least, 
of  a  third  feeling. 

The  error  of  Dr.  Smith,  in  this  case,  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  fundamental  er- 
ror which  we  before  traced  in  the  system  of 
Condillac  and  the  other  French  metaphysi- 
cians ;  the  error  of  supposing  that  a  feeling, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  certain  other 
previous  feelings,  is  only  another  form  of 
those  very  feelings  themselves.  Joy  and 
sorrow,  as  mere  states  or  affections  of  the 
mind,  are  as  truly  different  from  that  state  or 
affection  of  mind  which  we  term  surprise, 
that  may  arise  from  the  rapid  succession  of 
the  two  former  stiites,  as  the  fragrance  of  a 
rose,  the  bitterness  of  wormwood,  or  any 
other  of  our  mere  sensations,  differs  from 
those  emotions  of  gratitude  or  revenge,  into 
which  these,  or  similar  mere  sensations,  are, 
according  to  the  very  strange  doctrine  of 
Condillac,  tran<f»>rmed  ;  tliough,  as  we 
found,  in  examining  that  system,  which  as- 
sumes without  any  proof  what  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  very  easy  to  prove,  all 
which  constitutes  the  supposed  transform- 
ation, is  the  mere  priority  of  one  set  of 
feelings  and  subsequence,  in  time,  of  ano- 
ther. 

Surprise,  in  like  manner,  is  not,  as  Dr, 
Smith  contends,  a  mere  rapid  change  of 
feelings,  but  is  a  new  feeling,  to  which  that 
rapid  change  gives  rise  ;  a  stite  of  mind,  as 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  primary  feel- 
ings that  may  have  given  occasion  to  it,  as 
gratitude  is  distinguishable  from  the  mere 
memory  of  kindness  received,  or  revenge,  as 
an  emotion  from  that  mere  feeling  of  injury 
received,  which  attends  it,  indeed,  for  ever 
in  the  mind  of  the  vinclictive,  but  preceded 
the  first  desire  of  vengeance  that  was  kindled 
by  the  thought. 

The  importance  of  our  susceptibility  of 
this  emotion  of  surprise  at  things  unexpect- 
ed, as  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  is 
very  obvious.  It  is  in  new  circumstances 
that  it  is  most  necessary  for  us  to  be  upon 
our  guard ;  because,  from  their  novelty,  we 
cannot  be  aware  of  the  effects  that  attend 
them,  and  require,  therefore,  more  than  us- 
ual caution,  where  foresight  is  impossible. 
Hut,  if  new  circumstances  had  not  ])roduced 
ftelings  peculiarly  vivid,  little  regard  might 
have  been  paid  to  them,  and  the  evil,  there- 
fore, might  have  been  suffered,  before  alarm 
was  felt.  Against  this  danger  nature  has 
most  providentially  guarded  us.  We  cannot 
feel  suqjrise,  without  a  more  than  ordinarj'  in- 


terest in  the  objects  which  may  have  excited 
this  emotion,  and  a  eonsecpient  tendency  to 
iwuse,  till  their  properties  have  become,  in 
some  degree,  known  to  us.  Our  astonish- 
ment may  thus  be  considered  as  a  voice  from 
that  almighty  goodness  which  constantly  pro- 
tects us,  that,  in  circumstances,  in  which  in- 
attention might  be  perilous,  whispers,  or  al- 
most cries  to  us.  Beware. 

Of  a  kind  very  different  from  astonish- 
ment, which  implies  unexpected  novelty,  is 
the  emotion  of  wean,'  and  languid  uneasiness, 
which  we  feel  from  the  long  continuance  of 
one  unvaried  object,  or  from  a  succession  of 
objects  so  nearly  similar,  as  scarcely  to  ap- 
pear varied.  Even  objects  that  originally  ex- 
cited the  highest  interest,  if  long  continued, 
cease  to  interest,  and  soon  become  painfid. 
Who,  that  is  not  absolutely  deaf,  could  sit 
for  a  whole  day  in  a  nmsic-room,  if  the  same 
air,  without  any  variation,  were  begun  again 
in  the  very  instant  of  its  last  note  ?  The 
most  beautiful  coujjlet  of  the  most  beautiful 
poem,  if  rejieatcd  to  us  without  intermission, 
for  a  verj'  few  miinites,  would  excite  more 
uneasiness  than  could  have  been  felt  from  a 
single  recitation  of  the  dullest  stanza  of  the 
most  soporific  inditer  of  rhymes.  By  a  little 
wider  extension  of  this  ])rinci])le,  we  may 
perceive,  how  the  very  excellence  of  a  work 
of  genius  often  operates  against  it,  in  the 
later  estimation  which  we  form  of  it.  What 
is  intrinsically  excellent,  may  indeed  admit  of 
being  frequently  perused,  without  any  dimin- 
ution, or  perhaps  even  with  increase  of  ])lea- 
sure, — a  circumstance  which  has  been  assign- 
ed as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  excellence  in 
works  of  this  sort.  But  there  are  limits  to 
this  susce])tibility  of  repeated  perusal  with 
delight ;  and,  if  a  work  be  very  excellent, 
especially  if  the  work  be  comprised  in  small 
comp;iss,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  passing 
these  limits,  till  it  become  too  familiar  to  us 
to  give  us  any  direct  pleasure ;  and,  if  it 
were  not  for  our  remembrance  of  the  plea- 
sure which  we  formerly  received,  we  might 
be  led  to  think  it  iMca])able  of  giving  us  any 
very  high  delight,  merely  because  it  has  giv- 
en us  so  much  delight,  as  to  have  wearied  ur 
with  the  too  frequent  voluntary  rej)etition 
of  it. 

What  works  of  genius  gain  with  the  mul- 
titude by  extensive  diffusion  of  the  admira- 
tion which  they  excite  when  very  popular, 
they  thus  often  lose,  in  its  intensity,  as  a  per- 
manent feeling  of  individuals.  How  weary 
are  we  of  many  of  the  lines  of  our  best  j)o- 
ets,  which  are  (juoted  to  us  for  ever,  by  those 
who  reiul  only  what  others  quote :  and  the 
same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  those  long- 
er passages,  or  whole  ])ieces,  which  are  col- 
lected in  the  volumes  of  so  many  publishers 
of  beauties,  astheytcrm  them, who  see  only  the 
beauties  which  others  have  seen,  and  extract, 
therefore,  and  collect  oidy  what  their  com- 
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pilinij  predecessors  have  extracted  and  col-  [  continued  avenue,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
lected,  presenting  to  us  veiy  nearly  the  same  that  the  uniformity  of  similar  trees,  at  simi- 
volumes,  with  little  more  than  the  dilYerence  i  lar  distances,  would  itself  be  most  weari- 
of  the  order  of  the  pages.  What  we  admired  I  some.  But  what  we  should  feel  with  fiir 
when  we  read  it  first,  fatigues  and  disap-' more  fretfulness,  would  be  the  constant  dis- 
points  us  when  we  meet  with  it  so  often  ; '  appointment  of  our  expectation,  that  die  last 
and  the  author  appears  to  us  ahnost  trite  and  I  tree  which  we  beheld  in  the  distance,  would 
common,  in  his  most  original  images,  merely  be  the  last  that  was  to  rise  upon  us  ; — when, 


because  these  images  are  so  very  beautiful, 
as  to  have  become  some  of  the  common- 
places of  rhetorical  selection.  He  gains,  in- 
deed, by  this  ubitiuity,  many  admirers,  whom 
he  othenvise  would  not  have  found  ;  but  he 
loses  probably  more  than  he  gains,  by  the 
diminished  pleasure  which  he  affords  to  the 
few  \\hose  approbation  is  far  more  than  e- 
<iual  in  value  to  the  homage  of  a  multitude 
of  dull  admirers. 

In  travelhng  over  a  flat  countrj-,  amid  un- 
varied sceneiy,  how  weary  does  the  mind  be- 
come !  and  what  refreshment  would  a  single 
eminence  give,  that  might  show  us,  at  a  dis- 
tance, rivers,  and  woods,   and  villages,  and 
lakes,  or  the  ocean,  still  more  remote  ;  or  at 
least  something  more  than  a  few  hedge-rows, 
which,  if  they  show  us  any  thing,  seem  to 
show  us  constantly  the  same  meadow  which 
they  have  been  showing  us  for  miles  before. 
Notwithstanding  our  certainty,  that  a  road, 
without  one  tum,  must  lead  us  sooner  to  our 
iourney's  end,  it  would  be  to  om-  mind,  and 
thus   indirectly   to  our  body  also,  which  is 
soon  wearj'  when  the  mind  is  weary,  the  most 
fatiguing  of  all  roads.      A  very  long  avenue 
is  sufficiently  wean'ing,  even  when  we  see 
the  house  which  is  at  the  end  of  it.     But 
what  patience  could  travel  for  a  whole  day, 
along  one  endless  avenue,  with  perfect  paral- 
lelism  of  the  tvvo  straight  lines,  and  with 
trees  of  the  same  species  and  height,  succeed- 
ing each  other  exactly  at  the  same  intervals  ? 
In  a  journey  like  this,  there  would  be  the 
same  comfort  in  being  blind,  as  there  would 
be    in   a   little    tempo";irj'    deafness,  in  the 
case  before  imagined,  of  the  same  unvaried 
melody    endlessly    repeated     in    a    music- 
room. 

I  need  not,  however,  seek  any  additional 
illustration  of  a  fact,  which,  I  may  take  for 
granted,  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  you  all, 
without  any  illustration.  You  cannot  fail 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  influence  of 
which  I  speak,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its 
forms ;  and  may  remember  that  weariness 
of  mind,  which  you  would  gladly  have  ex- 
changed for  weariness  of  body,  and  which  it 
is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  bear  with  good 
htuTiour,  than  many  profound  griefs  ;  be- 
cause it  involves,  not  merely  the  uneasiness 
of  the  uniformity  itself,  but  the  gieater  un- 
easiness of  hope,  that  is  renewed  every  mo- 
ment, to  be  every  moment  disappointed. 
The  change  which  we  know  must  come, 
seems  yet  never  to  come.  In  the  case  of 
the  supposed  journey  of  a  day  along  one 


tree  after  tree,  as  if  in  mockery  of  our  veiy 
patience  itself,  would  still  continue  to  pre- 
sent the  same  dismal  continuity  of  line. 

The  great  utility  of  this  uneasiness,  that 
arises  from  the  uniformity  of  imjiressions 
which  may  even  have  been  originally  jileas- 
ing,  it  is  surely  superfluous  for  me  to  point 
out.  Man  is  formed,  not  for  rest,  but  for 
action  ;  and  if  there  were  no  weariness  on  a 
repetition  of  the  past,  the  most  general  of  all 
motives  to  action  would  be  instantly  sus- 
pended. We  act,  that  is  to  say,  we  per- 
form what  is  new,  because  we  are  desirous 
of  some  result  which  is  new ;  and  we  are 
desirous  of  the  new,  because  the  old,  which 
itself  was  once  new,  presents  to  us  no  longer 
the  same  delight.  If  the  old  appeared  to  us, 
as  it  once  appeared  to  us,  we  should  rest  in 
it  with  most  indolent  content. 

Hope,  eager  Hope,  the  assassin  of  our  joy, 
All  present  blessings  treading  under  fcot. 
Is  scarce  a  milder  t\Tant  than  r'e>p  .jr. 
PoS5e>sion,  why  more  tasteless  than  pursuit  ? 
Why  is  a  wish  lar  dearer  than  a  crown  .'♦ 

It  is  not  because  hope  treads  om:  present 
blessings  \uider  foot,  that  they  seem  to  us 
to  have  lost  their  brightness,  but  in  a  great 
measure,  because  they  aheady  seem  to  us  to 
have  faded,  that  we  yield  to  the  illusions  of 
that  hope  which  promises  us  continually 
some  blessing  more  bright  and  less  perish- 
able, from  the  enjoj'ment  of  which  it  is  af- 
tenvards  to  seduce  us  with  a  similar  deceit 
The  diminished  pleasm-e,  however,  fading 
into  positive  uneasiness,  which  thus  arises 
from  uniformity  of  the  past,  answers,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  most  benevolent  of  purposes. 
It  is  to  our  mind,  what  the  coixesponding 
pain  of  hunger  is  to  our  bodily  health.  It 
gives  an  additional  excitement,  even  to  the 
active  ;  and  to  far  the  greater  number  of 
mankind,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  excitement 
which  could  rouse  them,  from  the  sloth  of 
ease,  to  those  exertions  by  which  their  in- 
tellectual and  moral  powers  are,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  more  invigorated,  or  by  which, 
notwithstanding  all  their  indifterence  to  the 
welfare  of  others,  they  are  forced  to  become 
the  unintentional  benefactors  of  that  society, 
to  which  otherwise  they  might  not  have  gi- 
ven the  laboiu-  of  a  single  bodily  exertion, 
or  even  of  a  single  thought. 

After  these  remarks,  on  two  of  our  very 
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common  emotions,  I  prococd  to  that  which 
is  next  in  the  order  of  our  arrangement. 

And  lol  disclosed  in  all  her  smiling  pnmn, 
AVhcio  Meaiity,  onward  moving,  e'aims  the  praise 
Her  eliarms  inspire — {)  source  of  all  deliRlit,* 
O  thou  that  kimllest  in  each  luiman  heart 
Love,  and  the  wish  of  poeis,  when  their  lonpue 
Would  teach  to  other  hosouK  what  so  charms 
Their  own  ! — Thee,  form  divine !  thee,  Utauty,  thee 
Theref;al  dome,  and  thy  enlivenrng  ray 
The  mi>s<y  roofs  adore : — thou,  better  sun  ! 
For  ever  licanicst  on  the  enchanted  heart 
I,o>e,  .nnil  harmonious  wonder,  and  delight 
Poetic  !   Brightest  progeny  of  Heaven  ! 
How  shall  I  trace  thy  features  ?  where  select 
The  roseate  hues  to  emulate  thy  bloom  ?t 

The  emotions  of  beauty,  and  the  feelinf^s 
opposite  to  those  of  beauty,  to  which  I  now 
proceed,  are,  next  to  our  moral  emotions,  the 
most  interesting  of  the  whole  class.  They 
are  emotions,  indeed,  which,  in  their  effects, 
either  of  vice  or  virtue,  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  moral,  being  mingled,  if  not  with 
our  own  moral  actions,  at  least  in  our  con- 
tcniiilation  of  the  moral  actions  of  others, 
which  we  cannot  admire,  without  making 
them,  in  some  measure,  our  own,  by  that 
des're  of  imitating  them,  which,  in  such  a 
case,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  not  to  feel ; 
or  which,  in  like  maimer,  we  cannot  view 
with  disirust  and  abhorrence,  without  some 
strengthening  in  ourselves  of  the  virtues  that 
are  opposite  to  the  vices  which  we  consider. 

Delightful  as  our  emotions  of  beauty  are, 
important  as  they  are  in  their  indirect  effects, 
and  universally  as  they  are  felt,  there  is  per- 
haps no  class  of  feelings,  in  treating  which  so 
little  precision  has  been  employed  by  ]ihilo- 
sophers,  and  on  which  so  little  ceitiiinty  has 
been  attained.  It  is  a  very  striking  though 
a  quaint  remark  of  an  old  French  writer, 
La  Chambre,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Cha- 
racters of  the  Passions,  that  beauty  has  had 
a  sort  of  double  effect,  in  depriving  men  of 
their  reason.  "  The  greatest  men,"  says  he, 
"  who  have  felt  its  effects,  have  been  igno- 
rant of  its  cause ;  and  we  may  say,  that  it 
has  made  them  lose  their  reason,  both  when 
they  have  been  touched  with  the  chiirms  of 
it,  and  when  they  have  attempted  to  say  any 
thing  about  that  very  charm  which  they 
felt." 

So  many,  indeed,  have  been  the  opinions 
of  philosojfhers  on  this  subject,  and  opinions 
so  very  confused,  and  so  very  contradictory, 
that  I  conceive  it  safest  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  itself, 
without  attempting  to  give  you  any  previous 
view  of  the  ojiinions  of  others  with  respect 
to  it.  I  am  (piite  sure,  that  if  these  ojiini- 
ons  were  exhibited  to  you  in  succession,  your 
powers  of  in(|uiry  would  be  distracted  and 
oppressed  rather  than  eidightened  or  invigo- 


•  "  O  Beauty,  source  of  praise." Orig. 
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rated,  and  therefore  woukl  not  be  in  a  state 
very  well  fitted  for  prosecuting  the  investi- 
gation on  which  you  might  be  called  to  en- 
ter. In  questions  which  relate  to  objects 
that  cannot  be  directly  submitted  to  the  sen- 
ses, and  that  have  been  thus  i)er|)lexed  by 
many  opposite  doctrines  and  speculations,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  endeavour  to  forget  as 
much  as  possible  what  others  have  thought, 
and  to  strive  to  think  as  if  the  opinions  of 
others  had  been  unknown  to  us.  I  know 
no  question  in  which  this  temporary  forget- 
fulness  could  be  of  more  profit  than  in  that 
on  which  we  are  to  enter. 

When  we  speak  of  the  emotion  which 
beauty  excites,  we  speak  necessarily  of  an 
emotion  that  is  pleasing  ;  for  it  is  only  in  the 
case  of  pleasing  emotions  that  all  writers 
concur  in  using  the  name,  and  only  in  such 
cases  that  the  name  is  used,  even  by  the  vul- 
gar, in  their  common  phraseology.  It  is,  in 
truth,  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  that 
joyous  delight,  which  I  ranked  as  one  of  the 
elementary  feelings  to  which  our  emotions 
are  reducible.  The  pleasure,  then,  I  may 
remark  in  the  first  place,  is  one  essential  cir- 
cumstance of  the  emotion. 

Another  circumstance,  which  may  not 
seem  so  obvious,  but  which  I  consider  as 
not  less  constituent  of  beauty,  in  that  matu- 
rer  state  of  the  mind  in  which  alone  we  aie 
capable  of  considering  it,  is,  that  we  transfer, 
in  part  at  least,  the  delight  which  we  feel, 
atid  embody  it  in  the  object  which  excited 
it,  whatever  that  object  may  ha^■e  been  ;  com- 
bining it  at  least  partially  with  our  very  con- 
ception of  the  object  as  beautiful ;  much  in 
the  same  way  as  we  invest  external  forms 
with  the  colours  which  exist  as  feelings  of 
our  own  mind,  or  as,  in  our  vague  concep 
tions  of  the  sapid  or  odoriferous  substances 
that  are  gratifying  to  our  luxurj',  we  consider 
as  almost  present  in  them  and  permanent, 
some  part  of  the  very  delight  which  they 
afford.  I  know  well  that,  ])hilosoi)hicalIy, 
we  consider  these  sajiid  and  odoriferous  sub- 
stances, merely  as  the  unknown  causes  of 
our  sensations  of  sweetness  and  fragrance ; 
but  I  have  little  doubt,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  only  ])l)il()S()])hicaily  we  do  so  con- 
sider them,  and  that  while  we  smell  a  rose, 
without  thinking  of  our  philoso])hy,  we  do 
truly  consider  the  fragrance,  which  we  are 
at  the  moment  enjoying,  or  at  least  a  charm 
which  involves  a  sort  of  shadowy  resem- 
blance of  that  peculiar  species  of  delight,  to 
be  floating  around  that  beautifid  flower,  as  if 
existing  there,  in(lci)cn(lently  of  our  feeling. 
We  do  not  indeed  think  of  the  sensation  of 
fragrance  as  existing  without ;  for,  if  we 
characterized  it  as  a  sensation,  this  very 
judgment  woidd  imply  a  sort  of  philosojihiz- 
ing  on  its  nature,  which  is  far  from  taking 
place  in  such  a  moment.  But,  without  re- 
garding it  as  a  sensation,  and  enjoyiiiBmere- 
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ly  the  actual  feeling  of  the  moment,  we  in- 
coqjorate  the  charm  as  it  were  with  the  co- 
lours of  the  rose,  with  as  littk^  iutoiition  of 
forming  this  combination,  and  even  with  as 
little  consciousness  that  any  such  combina- 
tion is  taking  place,  as  when,  in  vision,  we 
invest  the  external  hardness, — the  mere  feel- 
ing of  gentle  and  limited  resistance,  which 
the  rosebud  gives  us  as  an  objectof  touch,  or 
of  muscular  compression,  with  the  coioins, 
which  are  at  the  moment  arising  from  affec- 
tions of  a  different  organ.  In  the  case  of 
fragrance,  it  is  more  easy  for  us,  indeed,  to 
separate  the  sensation  from  the  external  form 
with  which  we  combine  it,  and  to  imagine  a 
rose  without  odoiu^,  than,  in  the  case  of  vi- 
sion, to  separate  the  mere  form  and  hue  that 
mingle  as  if  in  one  sensation  ;  because  there 
are  many  objects  which  we  touch,  that  ex- 
cite in  us  no  sensations  of  fragrance,  and  no 
objects  of  touch  which  do  not  excite  in  us 
some  sensations  of  colour.  The  coexist- 
ence is,  therefore,  more  miiform,  and  the 
subsequent  suggestions  consequently  more 
uniform  and  indissoluble  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  It  is  much  easier  for 
us,  accordingly,  to  persuade  those  wiio  have 
never  read,  or  discom-sed,  or  thought  on 
such  subjects,  that  the  feelings  of  smell  and 
taste  are  not  inherent  in  their  objects,  than 
to  persuade  them  that  the  actual  colours, 
which  form  their  sensations  of  vision,  are 
not  spread  over  the  surfaces  of  external 
things.  But  the  actual  investment  of  exter- 
nal things,  with  the  feelings  of  our  own 
mind,  does  take  place  in  our  sensitive  refer- 
ences to  objects  without ;  and,  in  some  ca- 
ses, as  in  those  of  vision,  constitutes  a  union 
so  close,  that  it  is  impossible  even  for  our 
philosophy  to  break  the  union  while  the  sen- 
sation continues.  AVe  know  well,  when  we 
open  our  eyes,  that  whatever  affects  our 
eyes,  is  within  the  small  compass  of  their  or- 
bit ;  and  yet  we  cannot  look  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, without  spreading  what  we  thus  vi- 
sually feel  over  whole  miles  of  landscape. 

Still,  I  must  repeat,  not  the  slightest  doubt 
is  philosophically  entertained  by  those  who, 
when  they  open  their  eyes,  yield  like  the 
vulgar  to  the  temporary  illusion,  that  the  co- 
lours, thus  supposed  to  be  spread  over  the 
external  scener)',  are  truly  feelings  of  the 
mind,  of  which  the  external  objects,  or  rather 
the  rays  of  light  that  come  from  them,  are 
merely  the  miknown  causes.  When  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  of  vision,  we  state  this 
opinion  with  confidence,  and  even  with  as- 
tonishment, that  oiu-  opinion  on  the  subject, 
in  the  present  age  of  philosophy,  should  be 
doubted  by  him  who  has  taken  the  super- 
fluous trouble  of  putting  such  a  question. 
At  the  very  moment,  probably,  at  which  we 
give  our  answer,  we  have  oiu:  eyes  fixed  on 
him  to  whom  we  address  it.  His  complex- 
ion, his  dress,  are  regarded  by  us  as  external 


I  colours,  and  we  are  practically,  at  the  vei^ 
'  moment,  therefore,  belying  the  very  opinion 
which  we  profess,  and  in  speculation  truly 
profess  to  hold. 

These  remarks  show  sufficiently  the  dis- 
tinction of  our  speculative  limitation  of  our 
feelings  to  mind,  as  the  only  subject  of  feel- 
ing, and  our  practical  diffusion  of  these  very 
feelings  over  matter,  which,  by  its  nature,  is 
incapable  of  being  the  subjectof  any  feeling; 
and  they  show,  that  it  is  very  possible  for 
the  same  mind  to  combine  both,  or  rather, 
that  there  is  no  individual,  who  has  accurate- 
ly made  the  distinction,  that  does  not,  in  al- 
most every  moment  of  his  life,  certainly  in 
every  moment  of  vision,  go  through  that  very 
process  of  spiritualizing  matter,  or  of  diffus- 
ing over  matter  his  own  sensations ;  which, 
in  his  speculations,  appears  to  him  to  involve 
an  absolute  contradiction. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  urge  in  dis- 
proof of  any  diffusion  of  our  mental  feelings 
over  material  things,  that  our  feelings  are  af- 
fections of  mind,  and  cannot  be  affections  of 
matter ;  since  this  would  be  to  disprove  a 
fact  which,  certainly  in  vision,  and,  as  I 
conceive,  in  some  degree  in  our  other  senses 
also,  is  continually  taking  place,  notwithstand- 
ing the  supposed  demonstration  of  its  impos- 
sibility. 

To  apply  these  remarks,  however,  to  our 
particular  subject. — Beauty,  I  have  said,  is 
necessarily  an  emotion  that  is  ])leasing  ;  and 
it  is  an  emotion  which  we  diffuse,  and  com- 
bhie  with  our  conceptions  of  the  object  that 
may  have  excited  it.  These  two  circum- 
stances, the  pleasing  nature  of  the  emotion 
itself,  and  the  identification  of  it  with  the  ob- 
ject that  excites  it,  are  essential  to  it  in  those 
years  in  which  alone  it  can  be  an  object  of 
reflection  ;  and  are,  as  I  conceive,  the  only 
circumstances  that  are  essential  to  it  in  all 
its  varieties,  and  in  whatever  way  the  emo- 
tion itself  may  be  produced.  It  is  tnie,  in- 
deed, that  when  questioned,  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  simple  vision,  whether  we  think 
that  the  emotion  of  beauty  is  a  state  or  af- 
fection of  matter,  we  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  affirming  instantly,  that  it  is  a  state  of 
the  mind,  and  is  absolutely  incapable  of  ex- 
isting in  any  substance  that  is  purely  mater- 
ial. All  this  we  should  say  with  confidence, 
as  we  say  with  confidence  that  colour  is  an 
affection  of  the  mind,  and  only  an  affection 
of  the  mind.  Yet  still,  as  in  the  case  of  co- 
lour, the  temporary  diffusion  of  our  own 
feeling  over  the  external  object  would  take 
place  as  before.  The  beauty,  as  truly  felt 
and  reasoned  upon,  would  be  in  our  mind  ; 
the  beaut}',  as  conceived  by  us  at  the  time 
of  the  feeling,  would  be  a  delight  that  seem- 
ed to  float  over  the  object  without — the  ob- 
ject which  we,  therefore,  term  beautiful,  as 
we  term  certain  other  objects  red  or  green  ; 
not  the  mere  unknown  causes  of  the  feelings 
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which  we  term  rcvhicss,  or  pi'ccnness,  or 
beauty,  but  objects  that  arc  red,  and  green, 
and  beautiful.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  dif- 
fusion, however,  we  do  not  say  or  even  think 
tliat  we  diffuse  the  emotion  of  beauty  any 
more  than  we  say  or  think  tliat  we  (Ulfuse  the 
sensations  of  colour  ;  for  this,  as  I  have  said, 
would  be  to  have  philosophized  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  feelings  or  states  of  a  substantial 
mind  ;  but  without  any  thought  of  the  co- 
lours as  sensations,  or  of  the  beauty  as  an 
emotion,  we  feel  them  as  in  the  objects  that 
excite  them,  that  is  to  say,  we  rellect  them 
from  ourselves  on  the  objects.  The  diffu- 
sion may  be  tem|)orary,  indeed,  and  depend 
on  the  actual  presence  of  the  object,  but  still 
the  temporary  diffusion  does  take  place  ;  and 
while  the  object  is  before  us,  it  is  as  little 
possible  for  us  not  to  regard  it  as  perman- 
ently beautiful,  though  no  eye  were  ever  to 
behold  it,  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  regard  its 
colour  as  fading  the  very  moment  in  which 
we  close  our  eye.  Beauty,  then,  is  a  pleas- 
ing emotion,  and  a  delight  which  wc  feel, 
as  if  diffused  over  the  object  which  excites  it. 
I  shall  proceed  further  in  my  inquiry  in  my 
next  lecture. 


LECTUKE  LIV. 

OF  IMMEDIATE  EMOTION'S,   NOT    NECESSARILY 

INVOLVING     ANY     MORAL     FEELING.  3. 

BEAUTY  AND  ITS  OPPOSITE,  CONTINUED. 

Genti.e.men,  the  latter  part  of  my  Lec- 
ture, yesterday,  was  emj)loyed  in  consider- 
ing one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  emo- 
tions,— that  which  consiitutes  the  charm  of 
beauty, — an  emotion  which  every  one  must 
have  felt  sufficiently  to  understand,  at  the 
mere  mention  of  the  name,  what  it  is,  which 
is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding, when  we  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain to  others  what  we  feel,  no  two  individ- 
uals probably  would  define  by  the  same 
terms. 

Of  an  emotion  which  is  so  delightfu],  and 
so  universal,  and,  by  a  singular  and  almost 
contradictory  character  of  thought,  at  once 
so  clearly  felt  and  so  obscurely  comprehend- 
ed, many  theories,  as  might  well  be  suppos- 
ed, have  been  formed  l)y  philosojjhcrs  ;  and 
if  the  accurate  knowledge  of  a  subject  bare 
any  necessary  proportion  to  the  number  of 
opinions  with  respect  to  it,  that  have  been 
stated  and  canvassed,  and  the  labour  and  abil- 
ity of  tliose  who  have  advanced  their  own 
theories,  or  examined  the  theories  of  others, 
there  now  could  be  scarcely  any  more 
doubt,  as  to  the  nature  of  what  is  beautiful, 
than  as  to  any  property  of  a  circle  or  a  trian- 
gle, which  geometricians  have  demonstrated. 

Such  a  proportion  however,  unfortunately, 


does  not  hold.  There  arc  subjects,  wliich  an 
little  grow  clearer  by  a  compm'ison  of  many 
opinions  with  respect  to  them,  as  the  waters 
of  a  tiu"bid  lake  grow  clearer  by  being  fre- 
quently dashed  together,  when  all  that  can  be 
effected  by  the  agitsition  is  to  darken  them 
the  more. 

In  such  a  case,  the  plan  most  prudent  is  to 
let  the  waters  rest,  before  we  attempt  to  dis- 
cover what  is  at  the  bottom  ;  or,  to  speak 
without  a  metaphor,  where  there  is  so  much 
confusion  and  perplexity,  from  ojjposite 
opinions,  it  is  often  of  great  advantage  to 
regard  the  subject,  if  we  can  so  regard  it, 
without  reference  to  any  former  opinion 
whatever,  as  if  the  phenomena  were  wholly 
new,  or  ourselves  the  first  inquirers. 

This  I  in  part  attcmj)ted  in  my  last  lecture, 
the  results  of  which  it  may  be  of  advantage 
b^'iefly  to  recapitulate. 

Though  we  use  the  general  name  of  beau- 
ti/,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  the  objects  that  excite  it,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable variety  also  in  the  emotion  itself 
which  is  thus  excited,  the  emotion,  to  which 
we  give  the  name,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  uni- 
formly ])leasing.  This,  then,  is  one  essen- 
tial circumstance  of  the  emotion  of  beauty, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  the  tribe  of 
different,  though  kindred  emotions,  which, 
from  their  analogy,  we  comprehend  under 
that  general  name. 

Another  circumstance,  which  distinguishes 
the  emotions  of  beauty,  in  all  its  varieties, 
from  many  other  emotions  that  are  jtleasing 
in  themselves,  is,  that,  by  a  sort  of  reflex 
transfer  to  the  object  which  excited  it,  we 
identify  or  combine  our  agreeable  feeling  with 
our  very  conception  of  the  object,  whether 
present  or  absent  from  us.  Whatever  is 
delightful  at  the  moment  in  which  we  gaze 
or  listen  with  delight,  seems  to  us  to  be 
contained  in  the  beautiful  ol)joct,  as  the 
charms  which  were  contained  in  that  fabul- 
ous cestus  described  by  Homer,  that  existed 
when  none  beheld  them,  and  were  the  same 
whether  the  cestus  itself  was  worn  by  Venus 
or  by  .Tuiio. 

In  illustration  of  this  embodying  or  re- 
flecting process,  the  result  of  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  that  which  constitutes  an  object  to 
oiu"  conception  as  beautiful,  it  was  necessary 
to  offer  some  remarks,  and  especially  to  make 
some  distinctions,  without  which,  the  sup- 
position of  this  transfer  of  our  delight,  and 
diffusion  of  it,  in  the  conception  of  the  ol)ject 
that  gave  birth  to  it,  might  appear  to  involve 
a  sort  of  absurdity  ;  as  if  it  implied,  in  the 
same  object,  a  combination  of  material  and 
mental  affections,  which  are  incai)able  of 
union. 

It  is  particularly  of  imjiortance,  in  thi* 
case,  to  distinguish  our  momentary  senti- 
ments from  our  philosophical  judgments.   As 
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t  behold  the  sun,  for  example,  it  is  impossi-- 

hie  for  me  to  regard  it  but  as  a  plane  circu- 
lar surface  of  a  few  inches  diameter.     As  I 
regard  it  philosophically,  it  is  a  sphere  of  such 
magnitude,  as  almost  to  pass  the  limits  of  my 
conception.     If  I  were  asked,  what  is  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  ?  I  should  endeavour  to 
state  it,   with  as  exact  an  approximation  to 
its  real  magnitude  as  was  possible  for  me. 
But  if  I  were  to  state  what  every  one  feels, 
who  knows  nothing  of  astronomy,    and  what 
even  the  astronomer  feels  as  much  as  the  "vul- 
gar, when  he  turns  his  ej^e  to  that  great  lu- 
niinan,-,  I  should  say,  that  the  diameter  was 
scarcely  a  foot ; — so  different  is  our  momen- 
tary sentiment,    while   we  gaze,   from  the 
judgments  which  we  forni  philosophically,  af- 
ter we  have  ceased  to  gaze  ;  the  impression 
of  the  momentary  scntiiuent  too,  it  must  be 
remembered,  being  as  irresistible  as  that  of 
the  judgment,  or  rather  the  more  irresisti- 
ble of  the  two.     In  hke  manner,  when  I  look 
at  any  distant  landscape,  first  with  my  naked 
eye,  afterwards  with  a  telescope  held  in  one 
direction,  and  then  with  the  same  telescope 
inverted,   I  have  a  most  undoubting  belief 
that  the  objects  thus  seen  in  three  different 
ways  have  continued  exactly  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  me  ;  but,  if  I  were  to  state  what 
I  feel  visually,  and  what,  with  all  my  know- 
ledge of  the  optical  deception,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  not  to  feel  \-isually,  I  should  say, 
in  each  of  these  ways  of  vieA^^ing  the  scene, 
that  the  objects  were  at  different  distances. 
To  recur,   however,    to  that  instance  which 
brings  the  difference  of  the  philosophical  and 
the  momentary  belief  nearest  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  feeling  of  beauty, — the 
case  of  the  visual  perceptions  of  colour, — 
it  is  well  kno«Ti,  to  every  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  theory  of  the  secondary 
or  acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  that  the  co- 
lours,  which   seem  to  us  spread  over  that 
wide  surface  of  landscape  which  terminates 
in  the  remote  horizon,  are  spiritual,  not  cor- 
poreal modifications  ;  the  effect,  indeed,  of 
the  presence  of  a  few  rays  within  the  small 
orbit  of  the  eye,  but  an  effect  oidy,  not  a 
part  of  the  radiance  ;  and  that  we  yet  diffuse 
as  it  were  the  colour,  which  exists  but  as  a 
sensation   of  our  mind,  over  those  distant 
objects,  which  are  not  mind,  but  matter.     If 
we  were  asked,  what  the  material  coloiu-  is, 
we  should  state,  philosophicailj-,  that  it  is  the 
unknown  cause  of  that  colour  which  is  our 
sensation ;  tnat  redness,  for  example,  is  a  feehng 
of  our  o\\"n  mind,  and  greenness  a  feeling  of 
our  own  mind,  and  that  what  are  truly  red- 
ness and  greenness  in  the  external  objects, 
being  both  equally  unknowTi  to  us  in  them- 
selves, have  no  other  difference  in  our  con- 
ception than  as  being  the  unknown  causes 
of  different  mental  feelings.      This  answer 
we  should  give,  philosophically  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 


look  on  these  unknown  causes  of  our  sensa- 
tions of  colour,  without  blending  with  them 
the  very  sensations  which  they  cause,  and 
seeing,  therefore,  in  them  the  very  green- 
ness and  redness  which  are  feelings  of  our 
own  mind.  In  like  manner,  when  we  philo- 
sophize on  beauty,  and  separate  the  delight 
which  is  in  us  from  the  cause  of  the  delight 
which  is  within  us,  beauty  is  simply  that 
which  excites  in  us  a  certain  delightful  feel- 
ing ;  it  is  like  the  greenness  or  redness  of 
objects,  considered  separately  from  oiu-  per- 
ception of  objects, — the  greenness  and  red- 
ness, which  material  objects  would  have, 
though  no  mind  sentient  of  coloiu-  were  in 
existence.  But  still  this  is  not  the  beauty 
which  we  feel ;  it  is  only  the  beauty  which 
we  strive  in  vain  to  conceive.  The  external 
beauty  which  we  feel,  involves  our  verj"  de- 
light reflected  on  it,  and  diffused,  as  much 
as,  in  the  case  of  a  visual  object,  it  involves 
oiu-  sensations  of  coloiu-  dilRised  in  it ;  the 
colour  which  wo  reflect,  being  in  our  mind, 
as  the  charm  which  we  reflect,  is  also  in  our 
mind.  In  this  sense,  indeed,  that  ancient 
theory  of  beauty,  which  refers  it  to  mind  as 
its  source,  is  a  faithful  statement  of  the  phe- 
nomena ;  since  it  is  our  o\\'n  spiritual  de- 
light which  we  are  continually  spreading  a- 
round  us ;  though,  in  the  sense  in  which  Plato 
and  his  followers  intended  their  reference  to 
be  understood,  it  is  far  from  being  just,  or  at 
least  far  from  having  been  proved  to  be  just. 
In  borrowing,  therefore,  the  language  which 
they  use,  we  do  not  borrow  a  mere  poetic 
rhapsody  ;  but  it  becomes,  with  the  interpre- 
tation which  I  would  give  it,  the  expression 
of  a  philosophic  truth. 

Mind,  mind  alone  (bear  witness.  Earth  and  Heaven!, 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime;  here  hand  in  hand, 

Sit  paramount  the  Graces ;  here  enthron'd. 

Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs. 

Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading  joy.* 

It  is  the  mind  indeed  alone  that,  in  the 
view  which  I  have  given  you,  is  the  living 
fountain  of  beauty,  because  it  is  the  mind 
which,  by  reflection  from  itself,  embodies  in 
the  object  or  spreads  over  it  its  own  delight. 
If  no  eye,  that  is  to  say,  if  no  mind  were  to 
behold  it,  what  would  be  the  lovehest  of 
those  forms,  on  which  we  now  gaze  with  rap- 
tiu-e,  and  more  than  rapture  ?  A  multitude 
of  particles  more  or  less  near  or  remote.  It 
is  the  soul,  in  which  these  particles,  directly 
or  indirectly,  excite  agreeable  feelings,  which 
invests  them  in  return  with  many  seeming 
qualities  that  cannot  belong  to  the  mere  eie- 
mentarj-  atoms  which  natme  herself  has  made ; 
which  gives  them,  in  the  first  place,  that  uni- 
tj'  as  a  single  form,  which  they  do  not  pos- 
sess of  themselves,  since,  of  themselves,  how- 
ever near  they  may  be  in  seeming  coherence, 
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they  are  a  multitude  of  separate  and  inde- 
pendent corpuseles,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
spreads  over  them  tlie  colours,  that  arc  more 
truly  the  effect  of  our  vision  than  the  cause 
of  it,  and  which  tliffuses  among  them  still 
more  intimately  tliosc  charms  and  graces, 
which  they  possess  only  while  we  gaze,  and 
without  which,  when  the  cj-es  that  animate 
and  embellish  them  are  closed,  they  are  a- 
gain  only  a  multitude  of  separate  particles, 
more  or  less  near  or  remote. 

Another  distinction,  to  which  I  alluded  in 
my  last  lecture,  and  which,  though  apparent- 
ly, and  even  really  a  verbal  one,  is  a  distinc- 
tion of  great  importance,  in  its  influence  on 
our  assent, — is  the  difference  of  the  plu-ases, 
colour,  and  sensation  of  colour,  beauty,  and 
emotion  of  beauty.  \Vhen  we  speak  of  co- 
lour or  beauty  simply,  we  speak  of  what  we 
feel,  without  considering  any  thing  more 
than  the  feeling  itself.  When  we  speak  of 
the  sensation  of  colour  and  of  the  emotion  of 
beauty,  we  speak  of  these  feelings,  with  re- 
ference to  the  mind  ;  and,  though  colour,  as 
felt  by  us,  must  of  course  be  the  sensation 
of  colour,  and  beauty,  as  felt  by  us,  be  the 
emotion  of  beauty,  it  appears  to  us  a  very 
different  proj)Osition,  to  state,  that  in  vision 
we  combine  oiu:  sensation  of  colour  with  ex- 
ternal things,  or  our  emotion  of  beauty  with 
external  things,  and  to  say  simply  that  we 
combine  with  them  colour  and  beauty.  We 
combine  them,  without  knowing  that  we  are 
combining  them,  consequently  without  think- 
ing that  the  one  is  a  sensation,  the  other  an 
emotion,  and  both  affections  of  mind  alone.  To 
think  of  them  as  a  sensation  and  emotion. 
Would  be  to  have  formed  already  the  ])hilo- 
80{)hic  judgment,  which  sejjarates  them  from 
the  object,  not  the  mere  momentary  senti- 
ment, which  combines  them  with  it.  In  the 
case  of  vision,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  done  every  moment  by  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  who  have  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  the  colour,  or  rather  the  cause  of 
colour,  as  it  exists  without,  is  different  from 
that  redness  or  blueness  which  they  think 
they  see  spread  over  the  surface  of  objects  ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  in 
combining,  in  our  notion  of  the  beautiful  ob- 
ject, the  delightful  feeling  of  our  mind,  we 
should  do  this,  with  as  little  suspicion  that 
the  delight,  which  we  have  diffused  over  the 
object  itself,  is  our  own  internal  emotion. 

That,  in  thinking  of  a  beautiful  ol)ject,  we 
do  consider  some  permanent  delight  as  dif- 
fused, and  as  it  were  embodied  in  it,  is,  I 
think,  evident  on  the  slightest  reflection  on 
the  objects  which  we  term  beautiful.  And 
yet,  when  we  first  think  of  this  diffusion  of  a 
mental  feeling  over  a  material  object,  if  we 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to 
other  phenomena  of  the  mind,  the  very  sup- 
position of  such  a  process  may  seem  to  in- 
volve an  assumption  that  is  scarcely  warrant- 


]  able  ;  precisely  as  the  uneducated  multitude, 
and  perhaps  a   very  great   majority   of  the 

!  smaller  multitude  who  are  educated,  would 
smile,  with  something  more  than  unbelief,  if 
we  were  to  endeavoiu-  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  that  part  of  the  theorj'  of  vi- 
sion which  relates  to  colour.  IJut,  to  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
the  mental  phenomena  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly the  phenomena  commonly  ascribed  to 
association,  the  diffusion  of  this  feeling,  and 
combination  of  it  with  our  notion  of  the  cause 
of  the  feeling,  will  seem  only  an  instance  of 
a  very  general  law  of  our  mental  constitu-- 

I  tion.      It  is,  indeed,  o)ily  an  instance  of  thai 

'  general  tendency  to  condensation  of  feelings, 
which  gives  the  principal  value  to  every  ob- 
ject that  is  famihar  to  us ;  to  the  home  of 
our  infancj',  to  the  walks  of  our  youth,  to 
every  gift  of  friendship  ;  nor  only  to  these  in- 
animate things,  but,  in  a  gi'cat  measure  also, 
to  the  living  objects  of  our  affection,  to  those 

I  who  watched  over  our  infant  slumbers,  or 
who  were  the  partners  of  our  youthful  walks, 
or  who  left  with  us,  in  absence,  or  in  death, 
those  sacred  gifts,  which  for  a  moment  sup- 
ply their  place,  with  that  brief  illusion  of  re- 
ality, which  gives  to  our  remembrance  a  more 
delightful  sadness.  When  we  look  to  the 
gray  hairs  of  him,  in  the  serenity  of  whose 
parental  eye,  even  in  its  most  serious  con- 
templation, there  is  a  silent  smile  that  is  ever 
ready  to  shine  upon  us  ; 

Whose  authority,  in  show 
When  most  severe,  and  mustering  all  ilsfurce, 
Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love; 
Whose  favour,  like  t!ie  clouds  of  spring,  might  low'r. 
And  utter  now  and  then  an  awful  voice, 
But  had  a  blessing  in  its  darkest  frown  :  »— 

\Micn  we  look  to  that  gracious  form,  in 
whose  thought,  even  in  the  moments  in 
which  he  addresses  to  Heaven  his  gratitude 
or  his  prayer,  we  are  still  present,  as  he 
thinks  of  that  common  home  of  our  inunor- 
tality,  to  which  he  is  only  jounu'ving  before 
us, — or  commends  us  to  the  protection  of 
that  great  Being  who  has  been,  in  his  own 
long  earthly  career,  the  protection  and  hap- 
piness of  his  youth  and  of  his  age, — are  there 
no  feelings  of  our  heart,  no  enjoyments  of 
early  fondness  and  increasing  gratitude,  and 
reverence  unmixed  with  fear,  which  we  have 
combined  with  the  very  glance  of  that  eye, 
and  the  very  tone  of  that  voice,  whose  glance 
and  tone  are  to  us  almost  like  a  blessing? 
The  friend  whom  we  ha\  e  long  loved,  is,  at 
each  single  moment,  what  he  has  been  to  us, 
in  many  successive  years.  Without  recall- 
ing to  us  the  ])articular  events  of  those 
years,  he  recalls  to  us  their  delights  ;  or,  ra- 
ther, the  very  notion  which  we  form  of  him 
contains  in  itself  this  diffused  pleasure,   like 


•  Cowpcr's  Task,  book  vi.  v,  30—35. 
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some   ethereal   and   immortal  spirit  of  the 
past. 

Nor,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  it  only  in 
our  moral  affection  for  beings  living  like  our- 
selves, and  capable,  therefore,  of  feeling  and 
retiiniing  onr  kindness,  that  this  condensa- 
tion of  re.sjiud  takes  place.  It  produces  an  af- 
fection of  almost  moral  sympathy,  when  there 
can  be  no  feeling  of  it,  and  therefore  no  pos- 
sibiUty  of  retimi ;  and  where  that  softening 
influence  accordingly  must  be  wholly  reflect- 
ed from  our  own  mind.  That,  for  inanimate 
objects,  long  familiar  to  us,  we  have  a  regard, 
m  some  degree  similar  to  that  which  we  feel 
for  a  friend,  has  been  the  remaik  of  all  ages ; 
since  every  individual,  in  ever}'  age,  must  have 
been  subject  to  the  miiversal  influence  which 
gives  occasion  to  it.  A  little  attention  to 
this  process,  by  which  an  object  of  trifling 
value  becomes  representative  of  feelings  that 
are  inestimable,  will  not  be  uninteresting  in 
itself,  and  will  throw  much  light  on  that  simi- 
lar process,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  beauty, 
I  conceive  objects  to  become  representative, 
by  a  sort  of  spiritual  reflection,  of  the  plea- 
sure which  they  excite.  I  cannot  prepare 
you  better  for  this  discussion,  than  by  quoting 
some  remarks  from  the  eloquent  work  of  Dr. 
Smith. 

"  The  causes  of  pain  and  pleasm-e,  what- 
ever they  are,  or  however  they  operate,  seem 
to  be  the  objects  which,  in  all  animals,  im- 
mediately excite  those  two  passions  of  grati- 
tude and  resentment.  They  are  excited  by 
manimated  as  well  as  by  animated  objects. 
We  are  angry,  for  a  moment,  even  at  the 
stone  that  hurts  us.  A  child  beats  it,  a  dog 
barks  at  it,  a  choleric  man  is  apt  to  curse  it. 
The  least  reflection,  indeed,  corrects  this 
sentiment,  and  we  soon  become  sensible,  that 
what  has  no  feeling  is  a  very  improper  object 
of  revenge.  When  the  mischief,  however,  is 
very  great,  the  object  which  caused  it  be- 
comes disagreeable  to  us  ever  after,  and  we 
take  pleasure  to  bum  or  destroy  it.  We 
should  treat  in  this  manner  the  instrument 
which  had  accidentally  been  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  a  friend  ;  and  we  should  often  think 
ourselves  guilty  of  a  sort  of  inhumanity,  if  we 
neglected  to  vent  this  absurd  sort  of  vengeance 
upon  it. 

"  We  conceive,  in  the  same  manner,  a  sort 
01  gratitude  for  those  inanimated  objects, 
which  have  been  the  cause  of  great  or  fre- 
quent pleasure  to  us.  The  sailor,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  got  ashore,  should  mend  his  fire 
with  the  plank  on  which  he  had  just  escaped 
from  a  shipwreck,  would  seem  to  be  guilty 
of  an  unnatural  action.  We  should  ex])ect 
that  he  would  rather  preserve  it  with  care 
and  affection,  as  a  monument  that  was,  in 
some  measure,  dear  to  him.  A  man  gi'ows 
fond  of  a  snuff-box,  of  a  pen-knife,  of  a  staff, 
which  he  has  long  made  use  of,  and  con-  j 
ceives  something  Hke  a  real  love  and  affection  1 


for  them.  If  he  breaks  or  loses  them,  he  is 
vexed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
damage.  The  house  which  we  have  long 
Hved  in,  the  tree  whose  verdure  and  shade 
we  have  long  enjoyed,  are  both  looked  upon 
with  a  sort  of  respect  that  seems  due  to  such 
benefactors.  The  decay  of  the  one,  or  the 
ruin  of  the  other,  affects  us  with  a  kind  of 
melancholy,  though  we  should  sustain  no  loss 
by  it.  The  Dryads  and  the  Lares  of  the 
ancients,  a  sort  of  genii  of  trees  and  houses, 
were  properly  first  suggested  by  this  sort  of 
affection,  which  the  authors  of  those  siiper- 
stitions  felt  for  such  objects,  and  which  seem- 
ed unreasonable,  if  there  was  nothing  ani- 
mated about  them."* 

The  reason  of  this  friendship  for  inani- 
mate objects  seems  to  me  to  be,  that,  with 
such  objects,  in  the  circumstances  supposed, 
there  is  really  combined  a  great  part  of  that 
which  forms  the  complex  conception  of  oiu" 
friend  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  there  should  be  a  considerable  similar- 
ity of  the  feeluig  excited.  There  is  not,  in- 
deed, and  caimot  be,  in  the  case  of  lifeless 
matter,  that  admiration  of  virtue  and  genius, 
that  gratitude  for  a  preference  voluntarily 
made,  and  for  kuidness  voluntarily  shown, 
and  that  confidence  in  future  displays  of 
similar  devotion,  which  forms  so  gratifying 
and  ennobling  a  part  of  friendship.  But  what 
constitutes  the  real  tenderness  of  friendship, 
is  something  more  than  all  these  feelings. 
These  may  be  felt,  in  attachments  that  are 
formed  at  any  period  of  life,  and  at  a  very 
early  period  of  mutual  acquaintance.  But 
that  which  gives  to  such  a  union  its  chief 
tenderness  is  long  and  cordial  intimacy,  and 
especially  that  intimacy  which  has  taken  its 
origin  in  an  early  period  of  fife.  The  friend 
of  our  boyish  sports,  of  our  college  studies, 
of  our  first  schemes  and  successes,  and  joys, 
and  sorrows,  is  he  in  whose  converse  the 
heart  expands  most  readily,  and  with  whom, 
in  latest  old  age,  we  love  to  grow  young 
again.  With  the  very  image  of  the  person 
is  mingled  the  remembrance  of  innumerable 
enjoyments  and  consolations  shared  in  com- 
mon. They  are,  as  it  were,  condensed  and 
fixed  in  it,  and  are  reflected  back  upon  us,  as 
often  as  the  image  arises.  But  the  remem- 
brance of  a  long  series  of  agreeable  emotions 
may  be  mingled  with  inanimate  scenes,  as 
well  as  with  persons  ;  and  if,  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  these  past  emotions,  it  produce  ten- 
derness in  the  one  case,  it  surely  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  same  cause  shoidd  produce 
a  feeling  of  tenderness  in  the  other ;  and 
that,  as  the  chief  soiu-ce  of  the  affection  is 
thus  in  circumstances  that  are  common  to 
both,  we  should  feel  something  veiy  like  re- 
gard   for  every  long  familiar  object,  while 


*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment';,  Part  H.  secU  ili.  c.  1. 
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it  exists,  and  of  grief,  when  it  exists  no 
more. 

The  old  man,  who  pointed  out  the  house 
of  a  deceased  friend,  iuid  said,  "  Formerly  I 
had  only  to  climb  those  steps,  to  forpet  all 
the  miseries  of  life,"*  must  have  felt  for  the 
Fteps  which  he  had  so  often  trod,  that  re- 
gard which  arises  from  the  rememl)rancc  of 
past  delight ;  a  remembrance,  which  consti- 
tuted so  important  a  part  of  the  pleasure  for- 
merly received  by  him,  when  they  led  him 
to  the  apartment  of  his  friend,  and  to  all 
that  happiness,  which  was  more  than  the 
mere  forgetfulness  of  grief,  even  when  there 
was  grief,  or  the  veiy  miseries  of  life,  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  sameefTect,  in  heightening  friendsliip, 
which  is  produced  by  long  intimacy,  is  j)ro- 
duced,  in  a  great  degree,  by  any  single  feel- 
ing of  verj"  vivid  interest ;  such  as  that  of 
peril  shared  together,  the  strong  emotion  of 
the  moment  of  enterprise,  the  joy  of  the 
escape,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  glory  which 
attended  it,  being  blended  and  retlected  from 
each  individual,  as  from  another  self.  In 
one  of  those  admirable  tragedies,  which 
form  a  part  of  the  series  of  plays  on  the 
Passions,  there  is  a  very  striking  jjicture  of 
this  kind,  in  the  speech  of  an  old  maimed 
soldier,  who,  with  all  his  modesty,  has 
been  forced  to  allude  to  some  of  his  past  ex- 
ploits. 

For  I  have  fought,  where  few  alive  remain'd, 

And  none  unsrathed ;  where  but  a  few  remain'd 

Thus  marr'd  and  manglwl ; — as  bolike  you've  seen 

O'  summer  niphLs,  around  the  evening  lamp, 

Some  wretched  moths,  wingless  and  half-eonsumcd. 

Just  feebly  crawling  o'er  their  heaps  of  dead. 

In  Savoy,  on  a  small,  though  desperate  post. 

Of  full  three  hundred  goodly  chosen  men. 

But  twelve  were  left; — and  right  dear  friends  were  we 

For  ever  after.     They  are  all  dead  now  ; — 

I'm  old  and  lonely.f 

In  a  real  case  of  this  sort,  every  vivid  feel- 
mg  which  attended  the  action, — and  the  re- 
membrance of  which  Wius,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  remembrance  of  the  action  itself, — 
would  be  combined  with  the  percejition  of 
each  individual  survivor.  The  common  pe- 
ril, the  common  escape,  the  common  glorj-, 
would  i)e  conceived  as  one  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  unity,  as  often  as  the  thought 
of  the  glorious  action  recurred,  each  would 
be  to  the  others  as  it  were  another  self. 
Indeed,  so  closely  would  the  conception  of 
the  action  itself,  and  of  the  right-dear  friends 
be  blended,  that,  in  a  clsc  like  that  which 
the  drama  supposes,  I  have  little  doubt,  that 
when  all  but  one  of  the  little  band  of  heroes 
had  perished,  it  would  seem  to  the  melan- 
choly sunivor, — when  all  the  real  compon- 
ent parts  of  the  action  had  thus  ceased  to 
exist, — as  if  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the 


•  De  St.  Lambert,  torn.  iii. 

\  Count  Basil,  a  Tragedy,  Act  III.  Scene  1. 


action  had  perished  likewise;  and  old  age 
and  loneliness  would  be  felt  the  more,  as  if 
stripi)ed,  not  of  the  enjoyments  of  friendship 
only,  but  almost  of  the  very  honours  of  other 
years.  ^ 

The  same  feeling  in  this  case,  too,  it  must 
be  remarked,  extends  itself,  if  not  equally, 
at  least  in  a  very  high  degree,  to  inanimate 
things  ;  and  there  can  be  no  question,  that 
the  sword  which  has  been  worn  only  as  an 
oniament,  and  the  sword  which  has  been 
often  wielded  in  battle,  and  in  battle  the 
most  perilous,  will  be  viewed  by  their  pos- 
sessors with  very  diiferent  regard.  The  wca- 
j)on  is  itself  a  real  component  part  of  the 
glorious  actions  which  it  represents  ;  and  we 
transfuse,  as  it  were,  into  the  mere  lifeless 
steel,  a  consciousness  and  reciprocity  of  oiu" 
vivid  feelings,  exactly  as,  in  the  case  of 
beauty,  we  animate  the  external  object  with 
our  own  delight,  without  knowing  that  we 
have  done  so. 

The  grief  which  we  feel  for  the  loss  of  an 
object,  insignificant  in  itself,  and  deriving  all 
its  value  from  associations  formed  with  it, 
presents,  in  another  form,  that  transfusion 
of  feeling  from  the  mind,  and  concentration 
of  it  in  the  object,  which  constitute  our  live- 
ly pictures  of  beauty,  when  it  is  regarded, 
not  as  the  unknown  cause  of  onr  deligiitfid 
feeling,  but  as  that  embodied  delight  it- 
self. 

An  object  long  familiar  to  us,  by  occurring 
frequently,  either  in  perccjition,  or  in  trains 
of  thought,  together  with  many  of  our  most 
interesting  emotions,  and  the  images  of  those 
friends  of  whom  we  think  most  frequently, 
is,  by  the  common  laws  of  suggestion,  so 
closely  associated  with  these  emotions  and 
ideas,  that,  when  it  is  present  to  oiu'  mind, 
these  shadowy  images  of  happiness  may  al- 
most be  considered  as  forming  with  it  a  part 
of  one  complex  feeling,  or  at  least  are  very 
readily  recalled  by  it.  When  such  an  ob- 
ject, therefore,  is  lost,  and  we  think  of  it  as 
lost,  we  do  not  conceive  it  as  that  simjjle 
object  of  perception  which  it  was  originally, 
when  it  fu-st  alTected  our  senses ;  in  which 
case,  the  loss  of  it  could  not  be  very  serious- 
ly regarded  by  us ;  but  we  conceive  it  as 
that  complex  whole  which  it  has  become — 
the  image  or  representative  of  many  delight- 
ful feelings.  Though  it  be  only  a  snuff-box,  or 
a  walking-stick,  as  in  the  cases  supposed  by 
Dr.  Smith,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the 
loss  would  of  itself  give  some  degree  of  ad- 
ditional interest  to  oiu'  conception  of  the  ob- 
ject, which  makes  it  dwell  longer  in  our 
mind  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done, 
and  allows  time,  therefore,  for  the  recurrence 
of  a  greater  number  of  the  images  associated 
with  it,  that  rise  accordingly,  and  mingle 
with  the  conce])tion.  lint  with  that  com- 
plex state  of  mind,  which  arises  from  the 
union  of  these,  m  our  rapid  retrospect  of 
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other  years, — a  state  which  is  not  the  mere 
conception  of  the  walking-stick  which  we 
have  lost,  but  of  it  and  the  other  associate 
feelings, — the  feeling  of  the  loss  is  mingled, 
and  is  mingled,  not  more  with  the  concep- 
tion of  the  stick,  than  with  all  the  co-exist- 
ing associate  feelings,  vague  and  indistinct  as 
these  may  be, — the  conception,  perhaps,  of 
the  friend  who  presented  it  to  us, — of  the 
walks  during  which  it  has  been  our  com])a- 
nion, — of  many  of  the  innumerable  events,  of 
joy  or  sorrow,  that  have  occupied  us,  since  the 
time  at  which,  like  a  new  limb  added  to  us,  it 
became,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  ourselves.    Since 
the  notion  of  the  loss,  therefore,  is  combin- 
ed with  all  these  conceptions,  in  one  comjjlex 
state   of  mind,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it 
should  appear  to  us,  for  the  moment,  as  the 
loss,  not  of  one  part  only,  and  that,  if  abso- 
lutely considered,  the  least  important  part  of 
the  whole,  but  as  the  actual  loss  of  the  associate 
group  of  images  and  emotions  of  which  it  is 
more  than  representative,  and  that  it  should 
excite  our  momentaiy  sorrow,  accordingly, 
as  for  that  actual  loss.     We  know,  indeed, 
whenever  we  reflect,  that  all  these  objects 
are   not  lost,   but   the   walking-stick  only  ; 
and  our  reason,   every  moment,  checks  us 
with  this  truth ;  but  still,  eveiy  other  mo- 
ment, in  spite  of  reason,  the  feeling  of  the 
loss  and  the  conception  of  the  vague  com- 
plex whole,  continuing  to  be  blended,  affect 
our  mind  with  the  blended  regret.    It  is  on- 
ly one  of  the  innumerable  instances,  in  which 
our  feelings  continue  obstinately  to  delude 
us,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  which  might 
be  supposed  capable  of  saving  us  from  the 
illusion,    as    particularly   in    those    striking 
cases  of  optical  deception,  to  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the    important    light   which    they 
throw  on  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  in  ge- 
neral, I  have  already  so  frequently  directed 
your  attention.     When  we  look  at  a  pictur- 
ed cylinder,  or  at  any  landscape  in  which  the 
laws  of  perspective  are  observed,  we  know 
well  that  it  is  a  flat  surface  at  which  we  are 
looking.     Yet  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
us,  notwithstanding  this  knowledge,  to  con- 
sider the  cylinder  as  a  plane,  and  all  the 
rocks  and  groves  and  long-withdrawing  vales 
of  the  landscape,  as  comprehended  in  a  few 
inches  of  colouring.     When  we  receive  the 
portrait  of  a  friend,  it  is  vain   for  reason  to 
tell    us,    that    we    have    received    only    a 
flat    surface    of  a   little   paint ;    when    we 
lose  a  walking-stick,  the   gift   of  a  friend, 
it   is   equally  vain   for  reason    to   tell   us, 
that  we   have   suffered  only  a  loss  which 
we  can  repair  for  a  few  shillings  at  a  toyshop. 
It   is  in  a  gi'eat  measure,   then,  by  the 
momentary    belief    of    the    loss    of    more 
than   the    object   itself,    that    I   would   ex- 
plain that  disproportioned   emotion,  which 
is  felt   to   be  absurd,    yet  is  not  felt  the 
less   on   account  of  this  seeming  absurdity. 


But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  ex- 
planation of  that  grief, — so  f;u-  beyond  the 
absolute  value  of  the  object, — which  we  feel, 
on  the  loss  of  any  object  that  has  been  long 
familiar  to  us,  there  at  least  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  to  the  great  fact  itself,  that  an  object, 
long  familiar  to  us,  does  acquire  additional 
value  by  this  familiarity;  and,  as  the  object 
is  absolutely  the  same,  however  frequently  it 
may  have  met  our  eyes,  or  been  used  by  us 
for  any  of  the  common  purposes  of  life,  it  is 
only  a  relative  \'alue  which  it  can  have  ac- 
quired,— a  value  consisting  in  our  o\\ti  feel- 
ings merely,  which  we  must  therefore  have 
condensed  in  it,  or  attached  to  it  in  some  way 
or  other. 

After  these  illustrations  from  phenomena 
that,  if  not  absolutely  of  the  same  class,  are 
at  least  very  closely  analogous,  since  they 
imply  a  sort  of  charm  conceived  by  us  as 
tre:isured  in  external  things,  and  a  charm 
which  consists  merely  in  the  reflected  feel- 
ings of  oui-  own  mind,  I  trust  it  will  not  ap- 
pear to  you  too  bold  an  affirmation,  to  say, 
that  the  agi-eeable  emotions  which  certain 
objects  excite  in  us,  are  capable  of  being,  in 
our  conception,  combined  with  the  very  no- 
tion of  the  objects  themselves,  and  that  we 
term  such  objects  beautiful,  by  combining, 
in  our  notion  of  them,  the  delight  which  we 
feel,  as  we  term  them  green,  blue,  crimson, 
by  combining  with  them  our  feelings  of  co- 
lour. W^hat  is  true  of  objects  of  sight,  may 
be  conceived  as  easily  in  every  other  species 
of  beauty,  natural  or  artificial,  material  or 
mental.  Whatever  excites  the  emotion, 
may  be  felt  as  of  itself  combined  with  the 
emotion  which  it  excites  ;  forms,  colours, 
sounds,  all  that  is  ingenious  in  art,  or  amia- 
ble in  morals.  My  limits  will  not  permit 
me  to  trace  all  the  varieties  of  beauty  with 
any  minute  investigation,  through  this  vari- 
ety of  its  objects  ;  but  you  may  yourselves 
equally  apply  to  them  whatever  remarks  I 
have  a])plied,  more  particularly,  to  one  spe- 
cies of  the  delightful  emotion. 

It  is  of  external  objects,  indeed,  and  par- 
ticularly of  objects  of  sight,  that  we  think 
most  frequently,  when  we  speak  or  hear  of 
beauty  ;  but  this  does  not  arise  from  any 
exclusive  peculiarity  of  the  feeling  excited  by 
these  objects,  as  if  the  term  \vere  only  me- 
taphorically applied  to  others,  but  because 
external  objects  are  continually  around  us, 
so  as  more  frequently  to  excite  the  emotion 
of  beauty  ;  and  in  a  great  measure,  too,  be- 
cause the  human  form,  itself  an  object  of  vi- 
sion, is  representative  to  us  of  the  presence 
of  all  which  we  love,  or  those  with  whona 
our  life  is  connected,  and  from  whom  its 
happiness  has  been  derived,  or  from  whom 
we  hope  to  derive  it.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  when  we  think  of  beauty,  we 
should  think  of  that  by  which  the  emotion  is 
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most  vividly  exritoil,  and  should  be  lo'  ac- 
cordingly to  seek  it  there, — 

\Vlicre  Ho.mty's  living  imaRC,  like  the  Morn 
That  wakes  iii  Zephyr's  arms  the  hkishiiiR  May, 
Moves  (iiiwaril;  or  as  Venus,  when  she  stood 
Kffiilpcnt  on  the  pearly  car,  andsmii'd. 
Fresh  from  the  deep,  andeonscious  of  her  form. 
To  see  the  Tritons  tunc  their  vocal  shells. 
And  each  cerulean  sister  of  the  fkHMl 
With  loud  n<vlMim  attend  her  o'er  the  waves, 
To  seek  th'  Idalian  bower.* 

That  we  arc  susceptible  of  <a  similar  de- 
Jijjhtfiil  emotion  from  works  of  intellect,  is 
siirticiently  shown  by  the  fine  arts,  which  are 
founded  on  this  happy  suscej)tibility  ;  nor  is 
the  delii^ht  felt  only  on  the  contemplation  of 
works  of  fancy, — at  least  of  fancy  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  commonly  em- 
ployed ;  it  is  felt  in  the   result  of  faculties 
that  seem,  while  exercised  in  the  operations 
that  profhice  the  beautiful  result,  to  be  very 
foreisrn  from  every  eiTiotion,  but  that  tran- 
quil satisfaction  which  may  be  supposed  to 
constitute  a  part  of  our  assent  to  any  inter- 
esting  truth.        How   many   theorems   are 
there,  to  which  a  mathematician  a])plies  the 
term  beautiful,  as  readily  as  it  is  applied  bv 
others  to  the  design  or  the  colouring  of  a 
picture,  or  to  the  words  or  air  of  a  song ; 
and  though  the  delightful  emotion  which  he 
expresses  by  that  word  is  at  once  far  inferior 
in  degree,  and  only  analogous  in  kind  to  the 
emotion  excited  l)y  those  objects,  it  still  is 
so  analogous  as  to  deserve  the  denomina- 
tion.     In  general   physics,   in    like   maimer, 
how  instantly  do  we  spcjik  of  the  beauty  of 
an  experiment,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to 
decide  a  point  that  has  been  long  in  contro- 
versy, by  very  simple  means,  and  with  the 
exclusion  of  every  foreign  circumstance  that 
might  alTect  the  accuracy  of  the   result ;    or 
of  the  beauty  of  a  theor\%  which  brings  to- 
gether many  facts  that  were  before  disjjcrsed, 
without  any  obvious  bond  of  union,  and  ex- 
hil)its  them  in  luminous  connexion   to  our 
view.      The  delightful  emotion,  in  these  in- 
tellectual forms  of  beauty,  is,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, far  less  lively  than  when   it  results 
from  external  things.      But  when  we  thus 
apply  the  term  beautiful  to  the  works  of  fa- 
culties, that  are  not  immediately  conversant 
with  beauty,  or  in  which,  at  Icitst,  beauty  is 
scarcely  even  a  secondary  consideration,  we 
are  far  from   using  a  metaphor,    any  more 
than  we  use  a  metaphor,  when  we  em))l()y 
the  same  word  in  speaking  of  the  beauty  of 
a  landscape,    and  of  the  beauty  of  human 
form,  which  are  both  objects  of  sight,  but  of 
which  the  resulting  emotions,  thuogh  analo- 
gous, are  far  from  being  the  same.      We  cm- 
ploy  the  term,  because,  from  the  analogy  of 
the  delight  in  the   different  cases,   it   is   the 
only  term  which  can  express  our  meaning  ; 
we  do  tnily  feel,  on  the  contemplation  of 
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such  intellectual  works,  a  delightful  emotion, 
— as  we  feel  a  delightful  emotion  very  simi- 
lar, however  superior  it  may  be  in  intensity 
of  jfleasure,  when  we  look  on  the  charms 
of  nature,  or  the  imitative  creations  of  art ; 
and,  as  we  conceive  the  veiy  charm  which' 
we  feel,  to  be  diffused  and  stored  in  those 
beautiful  forms  on  which  we  gaze,  so  does 
the  charm  which  we  feel,  seem,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  flow  over  the  severest  works  of  in- 
tellect, in  the  conceptions  which  are  embo- 
died to  us.  Even  reason  itself,  austere  as 
it  may  seem,  is  thus  only  a  i)art  of  Beauty's 
universal  empire,  that  extends  over  mind 
and  over  matter  with  equal  sway. 

But  though  by  some  minds,  which  have 
not  been  conversant  with  the  beautiful  re- 
sults of  scientific  inquiry,  these  severe  and 
less  obvious  charms  may  not  be  readily  ad- 
mitted, of  moral  beauty  it  is  surely  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  doubt ;  that  charm  which 
is  felt  by  us,  even  before  we  have  learned  to 
distinguish  virtue  by  its  name,  and  which, 
even  to  the  guilty  who  have  abandoned  it, 
still  retains  a  sort  of  dreadful  loveliness, 
which  they  would  gladly  forget,  but  which 
no  effort  can  wholly  banish  from  their  re- 
membrance, that  is  forced  still  to  shudder 
and  admire.  It  is  the  analogy  of  this  moral 
beauty,  indeed,  which  gives  its  most  attrac- 
tive charm  to  the  beauty  of  the  inanimate 
universe,  and  which  adorns  poetry  with  its 
most  delightful  images.  To  give  our  mere 
ai)i)robation  to  virtue,  as  we  give  our  assent 
to  any  truth  of  reasoning,  seems  to  be  as 
little  jiossible,  as  for  those  who  are  not  blind, 
to  open  their  eyes,  in  the  very  sunshine  of 
noon,  on  some  delightful  scene,  and  to  view 
it  as  a  mere  collection  of  forms  without  any 
colouring.  The  softer  moral  jierfections,  so 
essential  to  the  hajipiness,  and  almost  to  the 
yeiy  existence  of  society,  are  like  those  mild 
lights  and  gentle  graces,  in  the  system  of  ex- 
ternal things,  without  which  the  rejiosc  of  na- 
ture would  not  be  traiKiiiillity  but  death,  and 
its  motions,  in  the  waving  bough,  and  the 
foamy  watc-rfall,  and  the  stream  that  glides 
from  it,  would  be  only  the  agitation  of  con- 
tiguous particles  of  matter.  Well,  indeed, 
may  the  poet  of  imsigination  exclaim, — 

Is  avifiht  so  fair 
In  all  th°  dewy  landscapes  i  if  the  Sprinf;, 
In  the  hriKlit  eye  of  Hcsperor  the  Morn, 
In  Nature's  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship  ;->  as  the  candid  blush 
Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  ? 
The  graceful  tear  I  hat  streams  for  others'  woes 
Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life, 
Where  Peace  with  cvcr-blooniing  olive  crowns 
The  gate, — where  Honour's  liberal  hauls  elTuse 
Uncnvied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 
Of  Innocence  and  Love  protect  the  scene  ?• 

In  all  these  cases  of  moral  beauty,  as  in 
that  to  which  our  senses  more  immediiitely 
give  rise,  we  conceive  the  delight  which  we 
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feel,  to  he  pcntred  in  the  moral  object. ;  and 
the  very  diffusion  of  the  delisiht  seems  to 
connect  us  more  closely  with  that  which  we 
admire, — producing  what  is  not  a  mere  sym- 
pathy, but  something  more  intimate, — that 
imion  of  mind  with  mind,  in  reflected  and 
mingled  feeling,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
the  absurd  mysticism  that  has  been  written 
conceniing  it,  has,  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  now  described,  in  part  at  least,  a  foun- 
dation in  nature. 

But  though,  in  all  these  great  provinces  of 
beauty,  the  material,  the  intellectual,  and  the 
moral,  an  object  which  we  feel  to  be  beau- 
tiful be  merely  an  object  with  which,  in  our 
conception,  or  continued  perception,  if  it  be 
an  object  of  sense,  or,  in  our  mere  concep- 
tion, if  it  be  an  object  of  another  kind,  we 
have  combined,  by  a  sort  of  mental  diflusion, 
the  delight  which  it  has  excited  in  us  ;  why, 
it  will  be  said,  do  certain  objects  produce 
this  effect? 

The  examination  of  this  point,  however,  I 
must  defer  till  my  next  lecture. 


LECTURE  LV. 

I.     IJIJfEDIATE     EMOTIOXS      NOT     INVOLVING 

NECESSARILY     ANY     JIORAL    FEELING 3. 

BEAUTY,  AND    ITS  REVERSE,  CONTINUED 

DIFFERENT  SORTS  OF  BEAUTY. 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  was  em- 
ployed in  considering  and  illustrating,  by  va- 
rious analogous  phenomena  of  the  mind,  the 
process  by  which  I  conceive  our  feeling  of 
dehght,  that  arises  from  the  object  which  we 
term  beautiful,  to  be  reflected,  as  it  were, 
from  our  mind  to  the  objects  which  excite 
it ;  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  spread 
over  external  things,  in  the  common  pheno- 
mena of  vision,  the  colour,  which  is  a  feeling 
or  state,  not  of  matter,  but  of  mind.  A 
beautifid  object,  when  considered  by  us  phi- 
losophically, like  the  unknown  causes  of  our 
sensations  of  colour  in  bodies,  considered  se- 
parately from  our  visual  sensations,  is  mere- 
ly the  cause  of  a  certain  delightful  emotion 
which  we  feel ;  a  beautiful  object,  as  felt  by 
us,  when  we  do  not  attempt  to  make  any 
philosophic  distinction,  is,  like  those  colour- 
ed objects  which  we  see  around  us,  an  ob- 
ject in  which  we  have  diffused  the  delightful 
feeling  of  our  own  mind.  Though  no  eye 
were  to  behold  what  is  beautiful,  we  cannot 
but  imagine  that  a  certain  delight  would  for 
ever  be  flowing  aroimd  it,  as  we  cannot  but 
imagine,  in  like  manner,  that  the  loveliest 
flower  of  the  wlderness,  which  buds  and 
withers  unmarked,  is  blooming  with  the 
same  delightful  hues,  which  our  vision  would 
give  to  it,  and  siu^rounded  with  that  sweet- 
ness of  fragrance,  which,  in  itself,  is  but  a 


number  of  exhaled  particles,  that  are  sweet- 
ness only  in  the  sentient  mind. 

An  object,  then,  as  felt  by  us  to  be  beau- 
tiful, seems  to  contain,  in  its  own  nature, 
the  very  delight  which  it  occasions.  But  a 
certain  delight  must  in  this  case  be  excited, 
before  it  can  be  diil'used  by  reflection  on  that 
object  which  is  its  cause ;  and  it  is  only  by 
certain  objects  that  the  delightful  emotion 
is  excited.  Why,  then,  it  will  be  said,  is 
the  efl'ect  so  limited  ?  and  what  circumstan- 
ces distinguish  the  objects  that  produce  the 
emotion,  from  those  which  produce  no  emo- 
tion whatever,  or,  perhaps,  even  an  emotion 
that  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  opposite  ? 

K  the  same  effect  were  uniformly  produc- 
ed by  the  same  objects,  it  might  seem  as  ab- 
surd to  inquire,  how  certain  objects  are 
beautiful  and  others  not  so,  as  to  inquire, 
how  it  happens  that  sugar  is  not  bitter,  nor 
wormwood  sweet, — the  blossom  of  the  rose 
not  green,  nor  the  common  herbage  of  our 
meadows  red.  The  question,  however,  as- 
sumes a  very  different  appearance,  when  we 
consider  the  diversity  of  the  emotions  ex- 
cited by  the  same  object,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  very  powerful  influence  of  acciden- 
tal association  on  our  emotions  of  this  kind. 
In  such  circumstances  we  may  be  fairly  al- 
lowed to  doubt,  at  least,  whether  objects, 
primarily  and  absolutely,  have  a  power  of 
producing  this  emotion,  or  whether  it  may 
not  wholly  depend  on  those  contingent  cir- 
cumstances, which  we  find  and  must  allow 
to  be  capable  of  modifying  it  to  so  very  great 
an  extent. 

That  certain  circumstances  do  truly  mo- 
dify our  emotion  of  beauty,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  even  that  they  produce  the  feel- 
ing, when  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe 
that,  but  for  such  circumstances,  no  emotion 
of  the  kind  would  have  been  excited.  The 
influence  of  what  is  called  fashion,  in  giving 
a  temporary  beauty  to  various  forms,  is  a 
most  striking  proof  of  this  flexibility  of  our 
emotion  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire illustration  by  example. 

"  If  an  European,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds in  one  of  his  discourses  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  "if an  European,  when 
he  has  cut  off  his  beard,  and  put  false  hair  on 
his  head,  or  bound  up  his  own  natural  hair 
in  regulai'  hard  knots,  as  unlike  nature  as  he 
can  possibly  make  it,  and  after  having  ren- 
dered them  immoveable  by  the  help  of  the 
fat  of  hogs,  has  covered  the  whole  with  flour, 
laid  on  by  a  machine  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity,— if,  when  thus  attired,  he  issues  forth, 
and  meets  a  Cherokee  Indian,  who  has  be- 
stowed as  much  time  at  his  toilet,  and  laid 
on  with  equal  care  and  attention  his  yellow 
and  red  ochre,  on  particular  parts  of  his  fore- 
head and  cheeks,  as  he  judges  most  becom- 
ing; whoever  of  these  two  despises  the 
other  for  this  attention  to  the  fashion  of  his 
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couiitr)',  which  ever  first  feels  himself  pro- 
voked to  laugh,  is  the  barbiirian."* 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  rc- 
<-ourse  to  sava<;e  life,  to  feel  how  coini)letely 
the  onianiental  and  tlie  ridiculous  in  all  tlie 
adventitious  enibellishnients  of  fashion,  dif- 
fer only  as  the  eyes  which  behold  them  are 
dilferent.  The  most  civiliz.cd  European  may 
soon  become,  in  this  respect,  a  Cherokee, 
and  in  his  nice  absurdities  of  decoration,  be 
himself  the  very  thing  at  which  he  would 
have  laughed  before. 

Weaiy  as  we  soon  become  of  whatever  we 
have  admired,  our  weariness  is  not  more 
rapid  than  our  admiration  of  something  new, 
which  follows  it,  or  rather  precedes  it.  It 
seems  as  if,  in  order  to  produce  this  delight- 
fid  emotion,  nothing  more  were  necessary 
for  us  than  to  say.  Let  this  be  beautiful. 
The  power  of  enchantment  is  almost  verified 
in  the  singular  transformations  which  are 
thus  produced;  and  in  many  of  these,  fashion 
is  employed  in  the  vciy  way  in  which  magic 
has  been  commonly  fabled  to  be  cm])loycd, 
. — in  making  monsters,  who  are  as  little  con- 
ficious  of  their  degradation,  while  tlu;  volun- 
tary metamorjihosis  lasts,  as  the  hideous  but 
unknowing  victims  of  the  enchanter's  art.  A 
few  months,  or  perhaps  even  a  few  weeks, 
may,  indeed,  show  them  what  monsters  they 
have  been  ;  but  what  is  monstrous  in  the 
past,  is  seen  only  by  tiie  unconscious  mon- 
sters of  the  present  hour,  who  are  again,  in 
a  few  months,  to  laugh  at  their  o^^^^  deform- 
ity. What  we  arc,  in  fashion,  is  ever  beau- 
tiful ;  but  nothing  is  in  fashion  so  ridiculous, 
as  the  beauty  wliieh  has  been;  as  in  journey- 
ing with  sunshine  before  us,  what  is  immedi- 
ately under  our  eye  is  splendour ;  but  if  we 
look  back,  we  see  a  long  shadow  behind  us, 
though  all  which  is  shadow  now  wils  once 
brilliant,  as  the  very  track  of  brightness  along 
which  we  move. 

The  influence  of  fashion,  on  the  mere 
trappings  of  dress,  or  furniture,  or  equipage, 
is  the  more  valuable  as  an  illustration,  from 
the  rapidity  of  its  changes,  and  the  universa- 
lity of  the  emotion  which  it  excites,  that 
render  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  most 
sceptical  to  doubt  its  power.  The  inllucnce 
of  particular  associations  on  individual  minds 
is,  indeed,  as  ])owerful  as  the  more;  general 
influence  which,  in  each  individual  on  whoui  it 
operates,  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  that  very 
particidar  influence.  But,  in  these  cases,  it 
might  have  been  doubted  whether  tlu;  pecu- 
liarity ascribed  to  association,  might  not 
rather  have  arisen  from  constitutional  diver- 
sity. In  the  changes  of  universal  fa-shion, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  sway  that  has  been  exercised  ; 
since  every  one  will  readily  allow  in  another, 
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that  change  of  which  he  is  conscious  in  hi;n 
self. 

Yet.  even  though  what  is  commonly  term- 
ed fashion,  the  modifier  or  creator  of  general 
feeling,    had  not  been,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  we  should   not  have  discovered  the  in 
fluence  of  circumstances  on  our  individual 
emotions.     Even  in  the  mere  scenery  of  na- 
ture, which,  in  its  most  majestic  featiu-es,  its 
mountains,  its  rivers,  its   cataracts, — seems, 
by  its  permanence,  to  mock  the  i)Ower  of 
man,  how  differently  do  the  same  oljjects  af- 
fect us,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  accidents 
of  former  feelings  and  former  events  !     The 
hill   and   the  waterfall  may  be    i)leasing  to 
every  eye  ;  but  how  doubly  beautiful  do  they 
seem  to  the  very  heart  of  the  exjjatriated 
Swiss,  who  almost  looks,  as  he  gazes  on  them, 
for  the  cottage  of  his  home,  half  gleaming 
through  the  spray  ;  as  if  they  were  the  very 
liill  and  the  waterfall  which  had  been  the 
haunt  of  his  youth.     To  the  exile,  in  every 
situation,  what  landscape  is  so  beautiful  as 
that  which  recalls  to  him  jjcrhaps  the  bleakest 
and  (In  ariest  s])ot  of  the  country,  which   he 
has  not  seen  for  many  dismal  years?     The 
softest  borders  of  the  lake,  the  gentle  emin- 
ences, that  seem  to  rise  only  to   slope   into 
the  delightful  valleys  between,  the  fields,  the 
groves,  the  vineyards,  in  all  their  Inxuriantre, 
these  have  no  beauty  to  his  eye.     But   let 
his  glance  fall  on  some  rock  that  extends  it- 
self without  one  tuft  of  vegetation,  or  on  some 
heath  or  morass  of  still  more  gloomy  barren- 
ness, and  what  was  indilTerence  till  then,  is 
inditlerence  no  more.      There  is  an  instant 
emotion  at  his  heart,  which,  though  others 
might  scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  that  of  beauty, 
is  beauty  to  him  ;  and  it  is  to  this  part  of  the 
scene  that  his  waking  eye  most  frequently 
turns,  as  it  is  it  alone  which  he  mingles  in  his 
dream  with  the  well-remembered  scenery  of 
other  years. 

That  our  emotion  of  beauty,  which  arises 
from  works  of  art,  is  susceptible  of  modifica- 
tion by  accidental  circunii^tances,  is  equally 
evident.  There  are  tastes  in  composition, 
of  \vhich  we  are  able  to  fix  the  period,  al- 
most with  the  same  accuracy  as  we  fix  the 
dates  of  any  of  those  great  events  which  fill 
our  tables  of  chronology.  What  is  green  or 
scarlet  to  the  eyes  of  the  infant,  is  gn-en  or 
scarlet  to  the  same  eyes  in  boyhood,  in  youth, 
in  mature  manhood,  in  old  age ;  but  the 
work  of  art  which  gives  delight  to  the  boy, 
may  excite  no  emotion  but  that  of  contfnipt 
or  disgust  in  the  man.  It  must  be  a  miser- 
able ballad,  indeed,  w  liicli  is  ikU  read  or  heard 
with  interest  in  our  first  yciirs  of  curiosity ; 
and  cveiy  dauber  of  a  village  sign-post,  who 
knows  enough  of  his  art  to  give  four  legs,  and 
not  two  merely,  to  his  red  lion  or  liluo  bear, 
is  sure  of  the  admiration  of  the  little  critic 
who  stops  his  hoop  or  his  top  to  gaze  on  the 
wonders  of  his  skill. 
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Even  in   tlu-  judgments  of  our  maturer 
years,  when  our  discernment  of  beauty  has 
been  quickeiunl  l)y  frequent  exercise,  and  the 
study  of  the  works  of  excellence  of  every  age 
has  given  us  a  corresponding  quickness   in 
discerning  the  opposite  imperfections,  which 
otherwise  we  might  not  have  perceived,  how 
many  circumstances  are  there,  of  which  we 
are  perhaps  wholly  unconscious,  that  modify 
our  general  susce])tibi!ity  of  the  emotions  of 
this  class.     Our  youth,  our  age,  our  jirevail- 
ing  or  temporary  passions,   the  jieculiar  ad- 
miration which  we  may  feel  for  some  favour- 
ite author,  who  has  become  a  favourite,  per- 
haps, from  circumstances  that  had  little  rela- 
tion to  his  general  merit,  may  all  conciu"  with 
other  circumstances  as  contingent,  in  giving 
diversity    to    sentiments    which    other^vise 
might  have  been  the  same.     It  is  finely  ob- 
served by  La  Bruyere   in  his   Discours  de 
Reception,  in  1G93,  when  Comeille  was  no 
more  and  Rjicine  still  alive, — "  Some,"  says 
he,  "  cannot  endure  that  Comeille  should  be 
preferred    or   even    thought   equal    to  him. 
They  appeal  to  the  age  that  is  about  to  suc- 
ceed.     They  wait,   till  they  shall  no  longer 
have  to  count  the  voices  of  some   old  men, 
who,  touched  indifferently  with  whatever  re- 
calls to  them  the  first  years  of  their  life,  love 
perhaps  in  his  Qidipus  only  the  remembrance 
of  their  youth."     The  same  idea  is  happily 
ipplied,  by  another  Academician,  to  account 
for  the  constant  presence  of  love  in  French 
tragedy,  by  the  universal  sympathy  which  it 
may  he  expected  to  excite.     "  This  passion," 
says  he,  "  which  is  almost  the  only  one  that 
can  interest  women,  has  nearly  an  equal  influ- 
ence on  the  other  sex.      How  many  are  there, 
who  have  never  felt  any  very  violent  emo- 
tions of  ambition  or  vengeance  !     Scarcely  is 
there   one  who  has  been  exempt  from  love. 
The  young  are  perhaps  under  its  influence  at 
present.     With  ^^■hat  pleasure  do  they  recog- 
nise themselves  in  all  which  they  see  and 
hear !     The  old  have  loved.     How  delightful 
to  them,   to  be  recalled  to  their  fairest  and 
happiest  years,  by  the  picture  of  what  was 
then  the  liveliest  occupation  of  their  thought ! 
The  mere  remembrance  is,  to  them,  a  second 
youth." 

If  the  emotion  of  beauty,  which  we  receive 
from  external  things  and  works  of  intellectu- 
al art,  be  thus  under  the  control  of  our  pas- 
sions and  remembrances,  the  pleasure  of 
moral  beauty  is  also,  in  some  measure,  under 
the  same  control.  The  great  principles  of 
moral  distinction  are  indeed  too  deeply  fixed 
in  our  breast,  by  our  divine  Author,  to  allow 
approbation  and  pleasure  to  be  attached  to 
the  contemplation  of  piue  malignity,  or  with- 
held from  pure  benevolence.  When  evil  is 
admired,  therefore,  it  is  in  consequence  of 
some  disproportionate  admiration  attached 
to  some  real  or  supposed  accompanymg 
good  ;  but  still  it  is  in  the  power  of  circum- 


stances to  produce  this  disproportionate  ad- 
miration, and  consequently  to  modify,  in  a 
great  degi-ee,  the  resulting  emotion  of  moral 
beauty.  In  one  age,  or  in  one  country,  the 
self-denying  virtues  are  held  in  highest  esti- 
mation ;  in  another  age,  or  another  countiy, 
the  gentler  social  affections.  There  are  pe. 
riods  of  society  in  which  valour,  that  gave 
virtue  its  name  in  the  early  ethics  of  one 
mighty  people,  constitutes  almost  the  whole 
of  that  national  virtue  which  commands  ge- 
neral reverence,  at  the  expense  of  the  calm- 
er and  far  nobler  virtues  of  peace.  There 
are  other  systems  of  polity  in  which  these 
civil  virtues  rise  to  their  just  pre-eminence, 
and  in  which  valour  is  admired,  less  for  its 
absolute  unthinking  intrepidity,  than  for  its 
relation  to  the  sacred  rights  of  which  it  is  the 
guardian  or  the  avenger ;  nor  does  the  esti- 
mation perish  completely  with  the  circum- 
stances that  gave  rise  to  it.  At  Heme,  even 
when  Roman  liberty  had  bowed  the  neck  to 
that  gracious  despot  who  prepared,  by  the 
habit  of  submission  to  usurped  power^  the 
servility  that  was  afterwards, — while  execu- 
tioner succeeded  executioner  on  the  throne 
of  the  world, — to  smile,  and  to  shudder,  and 
obey,  because  others  had  smiled,  and  shud- 
dered, and  kissed  the  dust  before  : — in  the 
very  triumph  of  usurpation,  when  a  single 
hour  at  Pharsalia  had  decided  the  destiny  of 
ages,  and  Utica  had  heard  the  last  voice  of 
freedom,  like  the  fading  echo  of  some  divine 
step  retiring  from  the  earth,  still  slavery  it- 
self could  not  overcome  the  silent  reverence 
of  the  heart  for  him  who  had  scorned  to  be 
a  slave. 

Even  when  proud  Ca?sar,  'midst  triumphal  cars, 
'J  he  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars. 
Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  great, 
Sliow'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state. 
As  her  dead  father's  reverend  image  pass'd. 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast. 
The  triumph  ceased — tears  gush'd  from  every  ey  e ; 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by. 
Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  adored. 
And  honour'd  Cas^.r's  less  than  Cato's  sword.* 

Such  were  the  emotions  with  which  the 
actions  of  Cato  were  regarded  at  Rome,  and 
continued  to  be  regarded  during  the  whole 
reign  of  the  stoical  philosophy,  producing 
those  extravagant  comparisons  of  a  mortal 
and  the  gods,  which  were  not  more  impious 
than  absurd,  and  which  were  little  accordant 
with  the  general  spirit  of  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy, of  which  piety  to  the  gods  was  one  of 
the  most  honourable  characteristics.  The 
character  of  perfect  moral  beauty,  however, 
which  the  life  of  Cato  seemed  to  exhibit  to 
a  Roman, — «ho,  if  not  free,  was  at  least  a 
descendant  of  the  free, — is  very  different  from 
that  which  it  would  exhibit  to  the  slaves,  the 
descendants  of  slaves,  that  minister,  as  their 
ancestors  have  ministered,  to  the  insignifi- 
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rnjit  praiidoiir  of  sonir  oa<tcni  court.  I  need  j 
not  say,  liuw  very  <iilTi'reiit  feelinjjs  also  it  ex- ] 
cites  in  the  mind  of  those  wlioni  Christianity 
has  tautrht  a  system  of  morals,  that  snrpasses 
the  morality  of  stoicism  as  much  as  the  purest 
doctrines  of  the  Porch  snq)assed,  in  moral 
excellence,  the  idle  and  voluj)tuous  profligacy 
of  other  systems. 

^Vilh  these  striking  facts  before  us,  it 
seems  impossible  then  to  contend  for  any 
beauty  that  is  absolutely  fixed  and  invariable. 
That  general  susceptibility  of  the  emotion, 
sensitive,  intellcctuai,  and  moral,  which  forms 
a  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  is,  it  ap- 
pears, so  modified  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  individuals  are  placed,  that  objects 
which,  but  for  these  circumstances,  w"ould 
not  have  appeared  beautiful  to  us,  do  seem 
beautiful ;  and  that  other  objects,  from  the 
same  cause,  cease  to  give  that  delight  which 
they  otherwise  would  have  produced.  It  is 
obviously,  therefore,  impossible  to  determine, 
with  perfect  certainty,  the  great  point  in 
question  as  to  original  beauty  ;  since,  what- 
ever our  ])rimary  original  feelings  may  have 
been,  they  must,  by  the  influence  of  such  mo- 
difying circumstances,  that  are  operating  from 
the  very  moment  of  our  birth,  be  altogether 
diversified,  before  we  are  able  to  speculate 
concerning  them,  and  jjcrhaps  even  in  the  in- 
fant, before  any  visible  signs  of  his  emotions 
can  be  distinctly  discovered. 

Since  we  cannot,  then,  decide  with  confi- 
dence, either  aftirmativeiy  or  negatively,  in 
such  circumstances,  all  which  remains,  in 
sound  ])hilosoi)hy,  is  a  comparison  of  mere 
probabilities.  Do  these  however  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  originally  all  objects  are  equal- 
ly ca[)al)le  of  receiving  the  primary  influences 
of  arbitrary  or  contingent  circumstances, 
which  alone  determine  them  to  be  beautiful? 
or  do  they  not  nither  indicate  original  ten- 
dencies in  the  mind,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  more  readily  receives  imj)ressions  of  beauty 
from  certain  objects  than  from  others,  how- 
ever suscepti])le  of  modification  these  origi- 
nal tendencies  may  be,  so  as  afterwards  to 
be  varied  or  overcome  by  the  more  powerful 
influence  of  occasional  causes  ? 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  in  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  that  we  are  to  look  to  tiiose  high 
delights  which  beauty,  in  its  most  attractive 
forms,  aflbrds  ;  for  though  it  may  l>e  false, 
that  all  the  pleasure  of  beauty  is  derived  from 
adventitious  circumstances,  it  is  certainly 
true,  at  least,  that  our  most  valuable  plea- 
sures of  this  class  are  derived  from  circum- 
stances with  which  our  imagination  has  learn- 
ed to  embellish  objects.  The  only  reason- 
able question  is,  not  whether  the  chief  emo- 
tions which  we  now  term  emotions  of  beau- 
ty, be  referable  to  this  source,  but  whether 
we  must  necessarily  refer  to  it  every  emo- 
tion of  this  cla.ss,  of  every  species  and  de- 
gree. 


If  then,  in  our  estimate  of  mere  probabili- 
ties, we  attend  to  the  signs  which  the  infant 
exhibits,  almost  as  soon  as  objects  can  be 
supposed  to  be  known  to  him,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  not  to  suspect,  at  least,  that  some 
emotions  of  this  kind  are  felt  by  him.  The 
brilliant  colours,  in  all  their  variety  of  gaudi- 
ness,  which  delight  the  child  and  the  savage, 
may  not  indeed  be  the  same  which  give  most 
gratification  to  our  refined  sensibility ;  but 
still  they  do  give  to  the  child,  as  they  give  to 
the  savage,  a  certain  gratification,  and  a  gra- 
tification which  we  should  perhaps  still  con- 
tinue to  feel,  if  our  love  of  mere  gaudy  colour- 
ing were  not  overcome  by  the  delight  which, 
in  after-life,  we  receive  from  other  causes 
that  are  inconsistent  with  this  simple  pleasure 
— a  delight  arising  from  excellencies  which 
the  child  and  the  savage  have  not  had  skill 
to  discern,  but  which,  when  discerned,  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  beauty,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  brilliant  varieties  of  colour  that 
are  easily  distinguished,  and,  therefore,  in- 
stantly felt  to  be  beautiful.  What  child  is 
there  who,  in  a  toyshop,  does  not  prefer  the 
gaudiest  toy,  if  all  other  circumstances  of  at- 
traction be  the  same?  or  rather,  to  what 
child  are  not  this  very  glare  and  glitter  the 
chief  circumstances  of  attraction  ?  and  in 
what  island  of  savages  have  our  circunuiavi- 
g-ators  found  the  barbarian  to  diflfer  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  child  ?  The  refined  critic  may 
indeed  feel  differently;  but  this,  as  I  have  said, 
does  not  arise  from  defect  of  that  original 
tendency  to  receive  a  pleasing  emotion  from 
the  contemplation  of  those  brilliant  patch- 
works of  colours  which,  though  he  has  learn- 
ed to  regjird  them  as  tawdry,  he  would,  in 
other  circumstances,  have  admired  with  the 
savage,  but  from  the  develojiment  of  tenden- 
cies to  receive  pleasure  from  other  causes, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  this  earlier  de- 
light,— tendencies  which  are  original,  like  the 
other,  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  savage 
as  much  as  in  his  own  more  cultivated 
mind,  but  existing  there  inertly,  because  cir- 
cumstances have  not  arisen  to  develop  them. 
It  is  vain  to  say,  in  this  case,  that  the 
jileasure  which  the  gaudy  patches  of  colour 
alVord,  is  not  an  emotion  of  any  sort,  but  a 
mere  ])leasure  of  sense  ;  for,  of  the  direct  sen- 
sual ])leasure  of  the  diflereiit  rays  of  light,  we 
are  capable  of  judging,  as  well  as  the  child  ; 
and,  though  we  still  continue  to  feel,  in  many 
cases,  an  emotion  of  beauty  from  objects  on 
which  brilliant  colours  are  spread  in  various 
proj)ortions,  we  are  able  to  make  a  sort  of 
analysis  of  our  complex  feeling,  so  as  in  some 
degree  to  distinguish  our  admiring  emotion 
as  a  result  of  the  previous  sensitive  feeling, 
by  which  the  colours  became  visible  to  us. 
If  we  were  to  judge  by  thes"*  primary  sensi  • 
tive  feelings  alone,  it  certainly  would  not  be 
on  the  most  brilliant  colours  that  our  eye 
would  love  to  rest,  with  that  continuid  in^- 
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tentness  of  vision  to  which  the  subsequent 
emotion  of  beauty  leads,  by  the  deiijrlit  which 
it  superadds,  before  the  tawchy  has  been  dis- 
ting;uished  from  finer  s])ecies  of  beauty. 
On  such  colours,  it  would  even  be  ])ainful  for 
it  to  rest,  with  that  species  of  contemplation 
which  the  child  indulges, — a  contem})lation  in 
which,  if  there  be  many  dazzling  hues  to 
glitter  on  him,  he  exhibits  often  to  those  a- 
round  him  an  intensity  of  delighf,  that,  if 
we  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  more  vio- 
lent natural  expression  of  pleasure,  in  our 
early  years,  might  seem  even  to  surpass  our 
more  refined  gratifications,  when  the  sources 
of  this  hapi)y  emotion  have  been  rendered 
at  once  more  copious  and  more  pure, 
and  our  sensibility  has  been  quickened  by 
the    very  happiness    which    it  has  enjoyed. 

The  delight,  it  must  be  remembered  too, 
arises  not  merely  from  the  specific  differences 
of  colours  as  more  or  less  pleasing,  in 
which  case  the  most  pleasing  could  not 
be  too  widely  spread,  but  from  distributions 
of  colours  in  gaudy  variety,  exactly  as  in  the 
finer  arrangements  of  tints,  which  are  beauty 
to  our  niaturer  discernment. 

I  have  said,  that  from  the  undoubted  ef- 
fect of  circumstances,  in  modifying  our  origi- 
nal tendencies,  and  of  circumstances  that  may 
in  some  degree  have  operated  before  we  are 
capable  of  ascertaining  their  influence,  it  is 
only  an  estimate  of  probabilities  to  which  our 
inquiry  can  lead.  In  vision,  however,  as  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  the  emotion  of  beauty, 
some  original  emotion  of  this  kind  does  seem 
to  be  felt  in  colours,  and  varied  arrange- 
ments of  colours  ;  and  if  from  vision  we  pass 
to  that  sense  which  is  next  to  it  inimportimce 
OS  a  source  of  the  feelings  that  produce  our 
emotion  of  beauty,  we  shall  find  another 
tribe  of  our  sensations  that  seem,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  favour  the  supposition  of  some  origi- 
nal beauty,  however  inferior  to  those  other 
analogous  emotions  of  delight  which  are  to 
be  the  growth  of  our  maturer  years.  The 
class  to  which  I  allude,  are  our  sensations  of 
sound,  a  class  which  seems  to  me  peculiarly 
valuable  for  illustration,  as  showing,  I  con- 
ceive, at  once,  the  influence  of  original  ten- 
dencies, and  also  of  the  modifying  power  of 
contingent  circumstances.  In  different  na- 
tions, we  find  different  casts  of  music  to  pre- 
vail ;  in  the  variety  of  these  national  melo- 
dies, therefore,  we  recognise  the  power  of  cir- 
cumstances in  diversifying  the  original  feel- 
ings. But  to  the  diversifying  power  there  are 
limits  ;  for,  however  different  the  peculiar  spi- 
i-it  of  the  national  melodies  may  be,  we  find 
that  in  all  nations  certain  successions  of 
sounds  alone  are  regarded  as  pleasing, — those 
which  admit  of  certain  mathematical  propor- 
tions in  their  times  of  vibration.  It  is  not 
every  series  of  sounds,  then,  that  is  capable 
of  exciting  the  emotion  of  beauty,  but  only 
certain  series,  however  varied  these  may  be. 


The  universality  of  this  law  of  beauty  in  one 
of  our  senses,  in  which  delight  is  felt  from 
mere  arrangements  or  successions  of  sounds, 
is  a  ground  of  ])resumption,  at  least,  that  all 
beauty  is  not  wholly  contingent,  and  aflbrds 
analogies,  which,  not  as  ])roofs  indeed,  but 
simply  as  analogies,  may  faiily  be  extended 
to  the  other  senses. 

Even  that  fine  species  of  beauty  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ex[)ression  of  character, 
in  animated  forms,  at  least  if  we  admit  that 
species  of  silent  language,  which  has  been 
called  the  language  of  natural  signs,  does  not 
seem  to  be,  in  all  its  varieties,  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  mental  associations  of  the 
being  who  beholds  it.  These  connexions, 
indeed,  of  the  corporeal  signs  of  mental  qua- 
lities, with  the  qualities  which  they  have 
been  found  to  express,  give  to  the  beauty 
that  is  admired  by  us,  in  our  maturer  years, 
its  principal  power ;  but,  though  many,  and, 
perhaps,  the  tar  greater  number  of  these 
signs  are  unquestionably  learned  by  experi- 
ence, there  seems  reason  to  think,  or  at  least 
there  is  no  valid  ground  of  positive  disbelief, 
that  there  are  at  least  some  natural  signs  in- 
dependent of  experience,  and  equally  univer- 
sal in  use  and  in  interpretation.  A  smiling 
countenance,  for  example,  appears,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  language  of  his  own  lit- 
tle features,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  infant, 
and  a  frowning  countenance  to  be  disagreea- 
ble to  him,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  ob- 
serving the  different  lineaments  or  motions 
which  are  developed  in  the  smile  or  frown ; 
though,  I  admit,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say,  with  certainty,  that  even  these  signs, 
which  we  term  natural,  may  not  themselves 
be  acquired  by  earlier  observations  than  any 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  take  into  ac- 
count. Yet  still,  though  the  interpretation, 
even  in  these  cases,  may,  however  early,  re- 
sult from  still  earlier  experience  only,  this  has 
not  been  proved ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  from 
the  general  analogies  of  mind,  to  assum.e  it 
as  certain,  without  particular  proof  in  the 
particular  case.  To  those,  therefore,  whose 
philosophic  spirit  is  easily  alarmed  by  the 
word  instinct,  as  if  it  expressed  a  connexion 
peculiarly  mysterious,  when,  in  truth,  eveiy 
connexion  of  one  feeling  with  another,  is 
equally  mysterious,  or  equally  free  from 
mystery,  and  camiot  fail  to  be  so  regarded 
by  eveiy  one  who  has  learned  to  consider 
accurately  what  is  meant,  even  ])y  the  most 
regidar  antecedences  and  consequences  of 
the  events  of  nature  ;  to  that  class  of  philo- 
sophers, who  think  that  the  word  experience 
accounts  for  every  thing,  without  reflecting 
on  what  it  is  that  ex'perience  itself  must  pri- 
marily have  been  founded, — it  may  seem  un- 
philosophic  thus  to  speak  of  the  possible  in- 
stinctive use,  or  instinctive  interpretation  of 
smiles,  or  frowns,  or  signs  of  iiny  sort.  Yet, 
how  many  cases  are  there,  in  which  it  is  ab- 
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solutcly  impossible  to  deny  these  very  in- 
stincts ;  and  cases  too,  in  which  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  instinct,  as  much  as  in  the 
supposed  cjise  of  beauty,  is  the  production 
of  emotion  of  some  sort,  or  at  least  of  the 
visible  sisrns  of  emotion.  In  some  of  the 
lowest  of  the  animals  which  we  have  domes- 
ticated  in  the  cry  of  the  hen,  for  example, 

the  first  time  that  a  bird  of  prey  is  seen  ho- 
vering at  a  distance,  that  cr}-,  of  which  the 
force  is  so  instantly,  and  so  fully  compre- 
hended, by  the  little  tremblers  that  cower 
beneath  her  wing,  who  does  not  perceive,  in 
this  immediate  emotion  of  terror,  an  inter- 
pretation of  natural  signs,  as  instinctive  as 
the  language  of  affection  that  is  instinctively 
used  ?  Such  a  cry  of  alarm,  indeed,  is  not 
necessarj'  to  the  human  mother  of  the  little 
creature  that  has  a  safer  shelter  continually 
around  him.  But  there  are  positive  signs 
of  pleasure,  of  which  a  delightful  emotion 
may  be  the  immediate  consequence,  as  there 
are  negative  signs,  which  are  merely  w^am- 
ings  of  evil  to  be  shuimed,  that  are  fallowed 
immediately  by  an  emotion  of  a  different 
kind  ;  and  these  additional  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  kindness  of 
Heaven  to  have  communicated  to  the  infant, 
who  may  thus  feel,  in  the  caress,  a  delight 
of  more  than  mere  tactual  softness.  The 
cry  of  the  parent  fowl  scarcely  seems  more 
quick  to  be  understood,  than  the  smile  of 
the  mother,  to  awake  in  the  little  heart  that 
throbs  within  her  arms  an  answering  delight ; 
nor  is  there  any  i)hiloso])liic  inconsistency  in 
supposing  it,  whatever  error  there  might  be 
in  affirming  it  positively,  to  be  a  part  of  a 
natural  language  of  emotion,  which,  like  the 
undoubted  natural  language  of  other  ani- 
mals, is  instinctively  understood,  in  every 
age  of  life,  as  in  every  nation  of  the  globe, 
and  which  is  already  felt  as  happiness  or  af- 
fection, before  the  happiness,  of  which  it  is 
the  promise,  can  itself  have  been  felt  or  even 
aiitici])ated. 

Of  a  still  finer  species  of  emotion,  per- 
haps, than  even  that  which  arises  from  looks 
or  features  of  the  living  countenance,  may  l)e 
coiuited  the  pleasure  which  is  felt  from  the 
contemplation  of  moral  beauty  ;  and  yet,  if 
we  trace  back  this  feeling  through  a  scries 
of  years,  in  the  progress  of  individual  emo- 
tion, though  we  may  find  many  variations  of 
it  in  various  circumstiinces  ;  it  is  far  from 
certain,  that  we  shall  find  it  more  lively  in 
manh(jod,  than  in  the  early  years  of  the  un- 
reflecting l)oy.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  in- 
deed, that  moral  beauty  is  to  be  felt,  before 
the  consequences  of  actions,  which  render 
them  to  our  conception  moral,  can  be  ajipre- 
ciated,  or  that  it  is  to  be  felt,  but  in  those 
ver\'  cases,  in  which  such  consequences  can 
be  known.  There  are  many  offences,  there- 
fore, that  excite  our  instant  abhorrence,  of 
which  a  boy  cannot   feel   the  moral  atroi.-ity. 


as  there  arc  many  virtues,  of  which  he  is  in 
capable  of  feeling  the  mor.d  charm.     But, 
in  virtuous  actions,  of  which  the   nature  can 
be  distinctly  conceived  by  him,  he  is  not  the 
dullest  to  feel  what  is  lovely,  nor  the  dullest 
to  feel,  mixed  with  his  indignation  and  his 
pity,  disgust  at  actions  of  a  different  sort. 
In  the  ballad  which  he  exults  or  weeps  to 
hear,  he  loves  and  hates  w-ith  a  love  and  ha- 
tred, at  least  as  strong  as  are  felt  by  those  to 
whom  he  listens  ;  and  it  seems  as  if,  far  from 
requiring  any  slow  growth  of  circumstances, 
to  mature  or  develop  his  emotions,  there 
were  nothing  more  necessaiy  to  his  feeling 
of  the  beauty  of  an  heroic  sacrifice,  than  his 
knowledge  that  an  act  was  truly  heroic,  and 
nothing  more  necessary  to  his  emotions  of 
an  opposite  kind,  than  his  knowledge  that 
there  was  cruelty,  or  ingratitude  on  earth. 
^  The  obser\ations  which  I  have  tiow made 
on  different  species  of  beauty,  are  not  urged 
by  me,  as  if  of  evidence  sulhcient  to  prove, 
positively,  that  we  have  feelings  of  beauty, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  original  or  inde- 
pendent of  accidental  associations  of  every 
sort ;   since  this  point,  as   I  have   already 
stated,  is   beyond  our  power  to  determine 
with  perfect  accuracy,  because  the  mind  can- 
not be  a  subject  of  our  distinct  examination, 
till  many  accidental  causes,  of  the  power  ot 
which,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
infant  mind,  we  may  be  without  the  slight- 
est sus])icion,  may  have  modified  its  original 
tendencies  in  the  most  important  respects. 
The  burthen  of  ])roof,  however,   does  not 
rest  with  the  l)elievers,  but  with  the  der.jers 
of  original  beauty ;  and,  since  the  inquiry 
has  not  for  its  object  what  may  be  affirmed 
with  certainty,  but  merely  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  probable,  even  these 
verj'  slight  remarks  may  perhaps  have  been 
sufficient  to  show  the  greater  probability  to 
be  on  the  side  of  that  o])inion,  which  sup- 
poses that  all   objects  nre  not  originally  to 
the  mind  the  same  in  beauty  or  deformity, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  that  all  objects 
are  not  originally  equally  incapable  of  excit- 
ing either  of  these  emotions  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,    that,    though    accidental    circum- 
stances may  produce  one  or  other  of  these 
emotions,  when,  but  for  the  mere  accidents, 
neither  of  them  would  have  been  produced, 
or  may  variously  modify,  or  even  reverse  iti 
some  cases,  the  original  tendencies ;   there 
yet  are  in  the  mind  some  original  tendencies, 
independent   of  all  association, — tendencies 
to  feel   the   emotion   of  beauty  on  the  con- 
templation of  certain  objects,  and  the  emo- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  beauty,  on  the  con- 
templation of  certain  other  objects. 

This  latter  supposition,  which,  doiditful 
as  the  question  must,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  circuFnstjmces,  always  be,  seems  to 
my  own  belief  the  more  reasonable,  is  ren- 
dered, I  think,  not  less,  but  more  cerUiin,  by 
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the  arguments  which  are  urged  against  it, 
arguments  that  seem  to  me  founded  on  a 
very  false  view  of  the  circumstances  that 
should  be  expected  to  follow,  if  the  doctrine 
against  which  they  are  urged  were  just,  or 
which,  at  least,  are  not  applicable  to  the 
particular  view  which  I  have  given  you  of 
beauty  as  an  emotion,  not  a  direct  sensation. 

It  is  not  a  sense  of  beauty,  you  must  have 
remarked,  for  which  I  have  contended, — a 
sense  which,  like  oiu-  other  senses,  must 
force  upon  the  mind  constantly,  or  almost 
constantly,  a  particular  feeling,  when  a  parti- 
cular object  is  present.  The  feeling  of  beauty, 
according  to  my  view  of  it,  is  not  a  sensation, 
but  an  emotion,  a  feeling  subsequent  to  the  per- 
ception or  conception  of  the  object  termed 
beautifiU  ;  and  which,  like  other  emotions, 
may,  or  may  not,  follow  the  particular  percep- 
tion or  conception,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  those  primary  feelings,  to 
which  it  is  only  secondary,  may  have  arisen. 

It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  contend,  that  ob- 
jects which  previously  impressed  us  with  no 
feeling  of  their  beauty,  may  become  beautiful 
to  us,  in  consequence  of  associations  ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  former  pleasing  or  unpleasing  feel- 
ings, peculiar  to  ourselves ;  for  though  it 
might  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  these  former 
feeUngs  could  give  us  a  new  sense,  it  is  far 
from  absurd,  that  the  objects  of  them  may 
oecome  to  oiu-  minds  the  subjects  of  new 
pleasing  emotions,  and  of  emotions  similar, 
perhaps,  to  those  which  were  formerly  ex- 
cited by  other  objects.  That  we  are  origin- 
ally susceptible  of  various  other  emotions  is 
admitted,  and  even  contended,  by  those  who 
would  trace  to  the  suggestion  of  them  our 
feeling  of  beauty  ;  and  these  original  suscep- 
tibilities, they  will  siuely  allow,  may,  like  the 
susceptibility  of  beauty,  be  variously  modified, 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  individual 
may  be  placed,  and  may  be  produced,  in  con- 
sequence of  former  associations,  in  circum- 
stances in  which  they  otherwise  would  not 
have  arisen.  There  is  not  a  single  emotion, 
indeed,  which  does  not  admit  of  constant 
modifications  in  this  way.  Our  love,  our 
hate,  our  wonder,  are  at  least  as  much  de- 
pendent on  the  nature  of  our  past  feelings,  as 
our  delight  in  what  seems  to  us  beautiful. 
Why  should  this  one  emotion,  then,  be  ex- 
pected to  differ  from  our  other  emotions, 
which  are  confessedly  capable  of  being  awak- 
ened or  suspended,  in  different  circumstances, 
though  the  mere  object  of  contemplation  be 
the  same  ?  To  those,  accordingly,  who, 
from  being  accustomed  to  consider  beauty  as 
either  permanent  and  unchangeable  in  ob- 
jects, or  as  absolutely  contingent  on  acci- 
dental associations,  may  find  some  difficidty 
in  reconciling  original  beauty,  of  any  sort  or 
degree,  with  that  influence  of  circumstances, 
which  may  modify  it  or  overcome  it,  it  may 
be  of  some  assistance,  to  consider  the  analogy 


of  our  other  emotions  ;  since  we  shall  find, 
that  this  orii^iiial  tendency,  subject  to  modi- 
fication, which  I  suppose  to  take  jjlace  in  our 
feelings  of  beauty,  is  what  truly  takes  place 
m  oiu-  other  emotions  ;  with  which,  there- 
fore, the  emotion  of  beaut)',  in  its  variations 
in  various  circumstances  may  well  be  suppos- 
ed to  correspond.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
our  emotions  of  desire — feelings  as  lively,  at 
least,  as  our  emotion  of  beauty,  and  in  many 
cases  far  more  hvely — which  arise  in  the 
mind,  too,  in  circumstances  in  some  degree 
similar ;  not  on  the  contemplation  of  a  pre- 
sent delightful  object,  indeed,  like  beauty, 
but  on  the  contemplation  of  some  delight 
that  is  future.  No  one,  surely,  whatever 
his  opinion  may  be,  as  to  the  original  indiffer- 
ence of  objects  that  now  seem  beautiful,  will 
maintain  that  all  objects,  painful  and  pleas- 
ing, are  equally  capable,  originally,  of  excit- 
ing the  emotion  of  desire.  Yet  no  one,  1 
conceive,  \vill  deny,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
general  fashion,  or  of  various  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, to  render  objects  desirable,  or, 
in  other  words,  capable  of  exciting,  when 
contemplated,  this  emotion  of  desire,  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  not  indifferent 
merely,  but  perhaps  positively  disliked ;  and 
to  make  objects  cease  to  be  desirable,  which 
would  have  been  highly  prized  by  us,  but  for 
the  factitious  circumstances  of  society,  or  ac- 
cidents that  may  have  operated  on  ourselves 
with  peculiar  influence.  There  is  a  mode, 
in  our  very  wishes,  as  there  is  a  mode  in  the 
external  habiliments  which  we  wear;  and,  in 
their  diffferent  objects,  the  passions  of  differ- 
ent ages  and  countries  are  at  least  as  various, 
as  the  works  of  taste,  to  which  they  give 
their  admiration.  When,  at  the  Restoration, 
the  austerity  of  the  Protectorate  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  disgraceful  profligacy  of  the 
royal  court,  and  when  there  was  an  immed- 
iate change  of  the  desirableness  of  certain 
objects,  as  if  our  very  susceptibilities  of  ori- 
ginal passion  had  been  changed,  we  do  not 
suppose  that  any  real  change  took  place  in 
the  native  constitution  of  man.  In  every 
original  moral  tendency  or  affection,  he  was 
precisely  what  he  was  before.  In  all  ages, 
the  race  of  mankind  are  bom  with  certain 
susceptibilities,  which,  if  circumstances  were 
not  diff'erent,  would  lead  them  as  one  great 
multitude  to  form  very  nearly  the  same 
wishes  ;  but  the  difference  of  circumstances 
produces  a  corresponding  diversity  of  pas- 
sions, that  scarcely  seem  to  flow  from  the 
same  soiu-ce.  In  like  manner,  the  race  of 
mankind,  considered  as  a  great  multitude, 
might  be  in  all  ages  endowed  with  the  same 
susceptibilities  of  the  emotion  of  beauty, 
which  would  lead  them  upon  the  whole,  to 
find  the  same  pleasure,  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  same  objects,  if  dilferent  circumstances 
did  not  produce  views  of  utility,  and  associa- 
tions of  various  sorts,  that  diversify  the  emo- 
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tion  itself.  It  is  the  same  in  dilTerent  periods 
of  life  of  the  same  individual ;  the  desirable- 
ness of  objects  var}'iiig,  at  lesist,  as  much  as 
the  feeling  of  beauty.  I  may  add,  that  us 
there  seem  to  be,  in  individuals,  original  con- 
stitutional tendencies  to  certain  passions, 
rather  than  to  others  ;  so  there  might  be  a 
constitutional  dilTerence,  with  respect  to  the 
original  susceptibility  of  the  emotion  of 
beauty,  that,  of  itself,  might  render  certain 
objects  more  delightful  to  certain  minds  than 
others.  But  still,  when  the  race  of  mankind 
are  considered  as  one  great  multitude,  as 
their  native  original  tendencies  to  passion 
may  be  considered  as  the  same,  their  native 
original  susceptibilities  of  the  pleasing  im- 
j)ressions  of  beauty,  in  certain  cases,  might 
also  have  been  the  same  ;  though,  as  these 
original  tendencies,  if  they  did  exist,  might 
yet  admit  of  being  variously  diversified,  to 
measure  them  by  any  standard,  would,  even 
in  these  circumstances,  be  still  as  impracti- 
cable, as  if  there  were  no  original  tendencies 
whatever.  There  is  no  standard  of  desire ; 
and  as  little,  even  in  these  circumstances, 
should  we  expect  to  find  an  absolute  stand- 
ard of  beauty.  All  of  which  we  might  phi- 
losophically speak,  would  be  the  agreement 
of  the  greater  number  of  mankind  in  certain 
desires,  and  the  agreement  of  the  greater 
number  of  cultivated  minds  in  certain  emo- 
tions of  beauty. 

That  the  feeling  of  beauty,  which  so  rea- 
dily arises  when  the  mind  is  passive,  and  ca- 
pable,   therefore,  of  long  trains  of  reverie, 
should  not  arise  when  the  mind  is  busied 
with  other  objects  of  contemplation,  or  even, 
in  any  very  high  degree,  when  the  mind  is 
employed  in  contemplating  the  beautiful  ob- 
ject itself,  but  in  contemplating  it,    with  a 
critical  estimation  of  its  merits  or  defects,  is 
no  proof,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  trains 
of  associate  images  are  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  emotion,  but  is  what  might 
verj'  naturally  be  suspected,  though  no  such 
trains  were  at  all  concerned.      The  feeling  of 
beauty,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not,  as  I 
have  already  said,  a  sensation,  but  an  emo- 
tion.    A  certain  perception  must  previously 
exist ;  and  though  the  perception  may  have 
a  tendency  to  induce  that  dilTerent  state  of 
mind  which  constitutes  the  emotion,  it  has  a 
tendency  also,  by  suggestion,  to  induce  many 
other  states,  and  in  certain  circumstances, 
when  there  are  any  strong  desires   in   the 
mind,  may  induce  those  other  states,  which 
may  be  accordatit  with  the  paramount  ex- 
isting desires,  more  readily  than  the  emotion 
>vhich  has  no  peculiar  accordance  with  them. 
It  is  the  same  in  this  case,  too,   with   our 
other    emotions,    as   with    that    of  beauty. 
When  we  are  intent  on  a  train  of  study,  how 
many  objects  occur  to  the  mind,  which,  in 
other  circumstances,  would  be  followed  by 
other  emotions, — by  various  desires,  for  ex- 


ample,— but  which  are  not  followed  by  theif 
own  specific  desires,  merely  in  consequence 
of  our  greater  interest  in  the  subject,  the  re- 
lations of  which  we  are  studying.  Nor  is 
this  peculiar  to  our  emotions  only.  It  ex- 
tends in  some  degree  even  to  our  verj'  sensa- 
tions. In  two  individuals  who  walk  along 
the  same  meadow,  the  one  after  suffering 
some  very  recent  and  severe  affliction,  and 
the  other  with  a  light  heart,  and  an  almost 
vacant  mind,  how  very  different,  in  number 
and  intensity,  are  the  mere  sensation*;  that 
arise  at  every  step  !  Yet  we  surely  do  not 
deny,  to  him  who  scarcely  knows  that  there 
are  flowers  around  him,  an  original  suscepti- 
bility of  being  affected  by  the  fragrance  of 
that  very  violet,  the  faint  odour  of  which  is 
now  wafted  to  him  in  vain. 

The  great  argiuncnt,  however,  which  is 
urged  by  the  deniers  of  any  original  beauty, 
is  founded  on  that  very  view  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  all  our  emotions  of  this  class,  which 
I  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  you  in  the  early 
part  of  this  lecture.  When  we  consider  the 
changes  of  eveiy  kind,  with  respect  to  all,  or, 
at  least,  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  this  order 
of  oiu-  emotions,  not  merely  in  different  na- 
tions, or  different  ages  of  the  world,  but  even 
in  the  same  individual,  in  the  few  years  that 
constitute  his  life;  and  in  many  im]>ortant 
respects,  perhaps,  in  a  few  months  or  weeks, 
can  we  suppose  they  say,  that  amid  these  in- 
cessant changes,  of  which  it  is  not  difiicult 
for  us  to  detect  the  source,  there  should  be 
any  beauty  that  deser\'es  the  honourable  dis- 
tinction of  being  independent  and  original  ? 
In  what  respect,  however,  does  this  formi- 
dable argument  differ  from  that  equally  for- 
midable argument  which  might  be  urged 
against  the  distinctions  of  truth  and  false- 
hood? those  distinctions,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  very  sceptic,  who  professes  to 
deny  them,  not  to  admit  in  his  ov,n\  internal 
connction,  and  the  validity  of  which,  the  de- 
niers of  any  original  beauty  would  be  far 
from  denying,  or  even  wishing  to  weaken  ; 
since  the  very  wish  to  convince  of  the  truth 
of  their  theory,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be 
founded  on  this  very  distinction  of  a  pecu- 
liar caj)acity  in  the  mind,  of  a  feeling  of  the 
tnith  of  certain  arguments,  rather  than  of 
certain  op])osite  arguments.  If  our  tastes, 
however,  fluctuate,  do  not  our  opinions  of 
every  sort  vary  in  like  manner?  and  is  not 
the  objection  in  the  one  case,  then,  as  pow- 
erful as  in  the  other?  or,  if  ])owerless  in  one, 
must  it  not  be  equally  powerless  in  both?  I 
need  not  speak  of  different  nations,  or  ages 
of  the  world,  in  this,  more  than  of  the  other 
case,  ofthe  verj'  different  systems  of  opinions 
of  savage,  semi-barbarous,  and  civilized  life, 
in  all  their  varieties  of  climate  and  sf^te. 
Here,  too,  it  is  suflicicnt  to  think  of  one  in- 
dividual, to  com|)are  the  wisdom  of  the;  ma- 
ture well-educated  man,  with  the  ignorance 
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of  his  boyhood,  and  the  proud,  but  irregular 
and  fluctuating  acquirements  of  hi»  more  ad- 
vanced youth  ;  and  if,  notsvithstanding  all 
these  changes,  \vhen  perhaps  not  a  single 
opinion  ultimately  remains  the  same,  we  yet 
cannot  fail  to  beheve,  that  tnith  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  arbitrary  feeling,  the  re- 
sult of  accidental  circumstances,  that  there 
is,  in  short,  an  original  tendency  in  the  mind 
to  assent  to  certain  propositions,  rather  than 
to  certain  other  propositions  opposite  to 
these ;  we  surely  are  not  entitled  to  infer 
from  the  changes  in  the  emotion  of  beauty, 
not  more  striking,  that  all  in  the  mental 
susceptibility  of  it,  is  arbitrary  and  accidental. 
Again,  however,  I  must  repeat,  that  in 
this  review  of  the  argument,  I  am  not  con- 
tending for  the  positive  originality  and  inde- 
pendence of  any  species  of  beauty,  t  ut  mere- 
ly considering  probabihties ;  and  that,  al- 
though, from  the  circumstances  as  they  ap- 
pear to  U5,  I  am  led  to  adopt  the  greater 
probability  of  some  original  tendencies  to 
feelings  of  this  class,  I  am  far  from  consider- 
ing these  as  forming  the  most  important  of 
the  class,  or  even  as  bearing  any  high  pro- 
portion, in  number  or  intensity,  to  the  mul- 
titude of  delightful  feelings  of  the  same  order, 
that  beam  for  ever,  like  a  sort  of  radiant  at- 
mosphere within,  on  the  cultivated  mind,  be- 
coming thus,  in  their  ever-increasing  variety, 
one  of  the  happiest  rewards  of  years  of  stu- 
dy, that  were  too  delightful  in  themselves  to 
need  to  be  rewarded. 


LECTURE  LVL 

I.    IMJMEDIATE    EMOTIONS,     NOT    NECESSARILY 

INVOLVING     ANY      MORAL      FEELING.  3. 

BEAUTY,  AND  ITS  REVERSE,    CONTINUED. 

THE  EMOTION  OF  BEAUTY  SEEMS  TO  BE  AN 

ORIGINAL    FEELING    OF    THE    MIND MR. 

ALISON'S  THEORY. 

Gentlemen,  the  inquiries  which  engag-  , 
ed  us  in  the  Lecture  of  yesterday,  related  to 
the  influence  of  accidental  circumstances,  on 
our  emotion  of  beauty,  an  influence  which  we 
foimd  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  most 
striking  diversities,  in  our  susceptibiUty  of 
these  emotions,  of  every  species,  whether 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  objects  ma- 
terial, intellectual,  or  moral.  So  very  strik- 
ing, indeed,  did  these  diversities  appear,  on 
our  re\'iew,  as  naturally  to  give  occasion  to 
the  inquiry,  whether  feelings,  that  vary  so 
much,  with  all  the  variety  of  the  circumstan- 
ces that  have  preceded  them,  may  not  whol- 
ly depend  on  that  influence,  on  which  they 
have  manifestly  depended,  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent. I  stated  to  you,  that,  in  such  an  in- 
quiry, it  is  not  possible  to  attain  confidence 
in  the  result,  since   all  the  circumstances 


which  it  would  be  necessary  to  know,  can- 
not be  known  to  us.  It  is  long  before  the 
intellectual  processes  of  the  infant  mind  are 
capable  of  being  distinctly  revealed  to  ano- 
ther, directly  or  indirectly ;  and,  in  this  most 
important  of  all  periods,  when  thought  is 
slowly  evolved  from  the  rude  elements  of 
sensation,  the  very  circumstance,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  Ave  wish  to  trace,  must  have 
been  exerting  an  influence  that  is  wholly  un- 
perceived  by  us.  The  question,  therefore,  as 
to  any  susceptibility  in  the  mind,  of  being  af- 
fected mth  impressions  of  original  beauty,  is 
a  question  of  probabilities,  and  nothing  more. 

Proceedmg,  then,  with  this  limited  confi 
dence,  m  the  results  of  our  iiiquir)-,  we  en- 
deavoured to  consider  the  phenomena  of 
this  order  of  our  emotions,  not,  indeed,  in 
perfect  freedom  from  the  influence  of  pre- 
ceding accidental  circumstances,  since  this 
distinct  analysis  is  beyond  our  power,  but 
with  as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  us  to  attain  ;  and,  after  a  compari- 
son of  the  probabilities,  we  found,  I  think, 
reason,  I  will  not  say  to  believe,  but  at  least 
to  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  we  are  truly 
endowed  \nth  some  original  susceptibilities 
of  this  class, — susceptibihties,  however,  that 
are  not  so  independent  of  arbitrary  circum- 
stances of  association  as  to  be  incapable  ot 
being  modified,  or  even  wholly  overcome  by 
other  tendencies  that  may  be  superinduced, 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  not  so  de- 
pendent on  such  circumstances,  as,  A\hen 
these  circumstances  have  not  occuiTed  to  fa- 
vour them,  nor  any  other  circumstance  more 
powerful  to  counteract  them,  to  be,  of  them- 
selves, incapable  of  affecting  us  in  the  slight- 
est degree  with  any  of  those  delightful  emo  • 
tions,  of  which  we  haAC  been  endeavouring 
to  trace  the  origin. 

In  examining  this  point,  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  make  you  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  one  radical  distinction  ;  and,  I  trust, 
that  now,  after  the  remarks  A\hich  I  made, 
you  are  in  no  danger  of  confounding  that 
view  of  beauty,  a\  hich  regards  it  as  an  emo- 
tion, dependent  on  the  existence  of  certain 
previous  perceptions  or  conceptions,  which 
may  induce  it,  but  may  also,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  common  laws  of  suggestion,  in- 
duce, at  other  times,  in  like  manner,  other 
states  of  mind,  exclusive  of  the  emotion, — 
with  the  very  different  doctrine,  that  regards 
beauty  as  the  object  of  a  peculiar  internal 
sense,  which  might,  therefore,  from  the  ana- 
logy conveyed  in  that  name,  be  supposed  to 
be  as  uniform,  in  its  feelings,  as  oiu*  other 
senses,  on  the  presence  of  their  particular 
objects,  are  uniform,  or  nearly  imiform,  in 
the  intimations  afforded  by  them.  Such  a 
sense  of  beaut}',  as  a  fixed  regular  object,  we 
assuredly  have  not ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  are  without  such  an  original  suscep- 
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llbiHty  of  a  mt'rc  emotion,  tliat  is  not,  like] 
f.ensiition,  the  direct  and  nniform  ell'ect  of 
the  presence  of  its  objects,  but  may  vary  in 
the  occasions  on  whicli  it  rises,  like  our  other 
emotions ;  love,  for  exam|)le,  or  hate,  or 
astonishment,  which  various  circunistan- 
ces  may  produce,  or  various  other  circum- 
stances may  prevent  from  arising. 

In  conformity,  then,  with  this  view, 
though,  from  a  comparison  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
known  to  us,  I  am  led  to  regard  the  mind, 
as  having  originally  certain  tendencies  to  emo- 
tions of  beauty,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
may  be  impresse<l  with  them,  on  the  contem- 
plation of  certain  objects,  without  the  ne- 
cessary previous  influence  of  any  contingent 
circumstances,  I  yet  allow  the  power  of  such 
circumstances,  not  merely  to  produce  anal- 
ogous emotions,  when  otherwise  these  would 
not  have  arisen,  but  also  to  modify,  and  even 
in  some  cases,  to  overcome  our  original  ten- 
dencies themselves,  in  the  same  maimer  as 
we  found  that  our  original  tendencies 
to  other  emotions  might  be  modified  and 
overcome,  in  particular  cases  of  a  different 
kind.  I  allow  this  influence  of  circumstances 
on  our  emotions  of  beauty,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  I  allow  the  very  general  empire  of  pre- 
judice, and  the  power  of  all  the  accidental 
circumstances,  which  may  prepare  the  mind, 
less  or  more,  for  the  rcceiJtion,  or  for  the  de- 
nial of  truth,  though  1  do  not  regard  truth  it- 
self as  arbitrary  iv.  iis  own  nature;  that  is  to 
say,  since  truth  is  only  a  general  name  of  a 
feeling  common  to  many  propositions,  I  do 
notregiird  all  propositions,  and  the  proposi- 
tions o])posite  to  them,  as  equally  fitted  to 
excite  this  feeling  of  trutli  in  the  mind.  The 
analogy  of  truth,  indeed,  as  that  which  there 
is  a  greater  original  tendency  to  feel,  in  cer- 
tain propositions,  than  in  others,  though  a 
tendency,  which  circumsUnices  may,  in  cer- 
tain minds,  weaken  and  even  reverse,  seems 
to  me  a  very  im])ortant  one,  in  this  discus- 
sion, since  precisely  the  same  arguments 
which  are  urged  by  those  who  contend  for 
the  exclusive  influence  of  association  in  the 
production  of  l)eauty,  might  be  urged,  as  I 
showed  you,  with  erpial  force,  against  those 
distinctions  of  truth  and  falsehood,  which 
the  assertors  of  the  creative  influence  of  as- 
sociation, in  the  less  im])ortant  department 
of  taste,  would  surely  be  unwilling  to  aban- 
don. If  it  be  in  the  ])ower  of  circumstances 
to  make  us  regard  objects  as  beautiful,  which, 
but  for  those  circumstances,  would  not  have 
excited  any  emotion  whatever,  and,  in  many 
rases,  even  to  reverse  out  emotions,  which  is 
all  that  the  deniers  of  original  beauty  can 
maintain  ;  it  is  not  less  in  the  j)ower  of  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  history  of  the  different 
superstitions  of  the  world,  and  of  the  very 
schools  of  wisdom,  in  all  the  various  depart- 
ments of  philosophy,  sufficiently  shows,  to 


make  us  regard  as  tnie,  what  we  otherwise 
should  have  regarded  as  false,  and  false  what 
we  othenvise  should  have  regarded  as  true. 
The  mind  is  fonned,  indeed,  to  feel  tnith, 
and  to  feel  beauty  ;  but  it  is  formed  also  to 
])e  aflected  by  circumstances,  the  influence 
of  which  may,  in  any  jiarticular  case,  be  in- 
consistent with  either  of  those  feelings  ;  and 
the  resulting  belief,  or  the  resulting  emotion, 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  vary  with 
the  strength  of  these  accidental  circum- 
stances. 

When  I  say,  then,  of  the  mind,  that  there 
seems  greater  reason,  on  the  whole,  to  sup- 
pose it  endowed  with  some  original  susceptibi- 
lity of  this  pleasing  emotion,  I  sjieak  of  these 
original  suscei)tibilities,  as  develojjcd  in  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  the  feelings  which 
certain  objects  would  naturally  tend  to  ex- 
Qite,  are  not  opposed  by  more  powerful  feel- 
ings ;  by  views  of  utility,  for  example,  which 
are  promoted,  in  many  cases,  by  deviations 
from  forms,  that  of  themselves  would  be  the 
most  pleasing — or,  by  the  influence  of  habit- 
ual or  even  accidental  associations.  These 
unquestionably  may,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
susjiend  and  even  reverse  our  emotions  of 
beauty,  as  they  suspend  or  reverse  our  other 
emotions,  even  our  most  powerful  emotions 
of  desire  ;  but,  though  they  do  this,  it  may 
be  only  in  the  same  way,  as  eveiy  greater 
force  overcomes  a  less,  which  still  implies 
the  existence  of  that  less,  though,  if  we  saw 
only  the  one  simple  emotion,  that  results 
from  the  conflict  of  the  unequal  forces,  we 
might  be  led  to  think  that  the  impelling  cause 
also  was  simjjle,  and  wholly  in  the  direction 
of  the  emotions  \\hich  we  ]ierccive.  The 
writers,  therefore,  who  would  reduce  our  emo- 
tions of  beauty  entirely  to  the  influence  of 
association,  and  who  endeavour  to  justify 
their  theory  by  instances  of  the  power  of 
particular  associations,  seem  to  make  far  too 
great  an  assumption.  They  do  not  prove 
the  influence  of  original  beauty  to  be  nothing, 
by  proving  the  influence  of  other  principles 
to  be  something  more.  What  eye  is  there, 
however  little  exercised  it  may  be  in  discrim- 
inating forms,  which  does  not,  at  least  in 
tht!  mature  state  of  the  mind,  whatever  it  may 
have  done  originally,  feel  the  beauty  of  the 
circle  or  of  the  ellipse,  considered  simply  as 
figures,  without  regard  to  any  jiarticular  end  ? 
and  though  it  may  be  easy  to  collect  in- 
stances, in  which  we  prefer  to  these  forms, 
some  one  of  the  angular  figures,  on  account 
of  some  useful  jiurijose  to  which  the  angular 
figure,  though  less  pleasing  in  itself,  may  be 
subservient,  this  does  not  i)rove  that  the 
curve  is  not  felt  as  more  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  only  that  it  is  not  felt  to  be  beautiful, 
where  the  pleasing  emotion  which  of  itself  it 
would  excite,  is  overcome  by  the  painful  feel- 
ing that  ai-ises  from  obvious  unfitness,  in 
comparison  with  some  other  figure  more  suit- 
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aWe.     Though  a  circle,  for  example,  may  in 

itJ^L'lf  be  more  ])leasiiii^  than   an  oblong,  we 
!nay  yet  jiretVr  an  oblong  for  our  doors  and 
windows  ;  the  feelings  of  comparative  con- 1 
venience    and    inconvenience    being    more 
powerful  than  the  feelings  which  they  over- 
come, of  beauty  in  the  mere  form,  consider-  ] 
ed  without  reference  to  an  end  ;  or  rather  the 
fitness  of  one  form  for  the  use  intended,  in-  i 
voKing  ia   itself  a  sj)ecies  of  beauty  which 
may  be  termed  natural  beauty  as  much  as  the  { 
other.    In  the  mere  bodily  sense  of  taste,  we 
never  think  of  contending,  that  all  the  ori- 
ginal affections  of  the  sense  are  indilTerent,  j 
and    become   agreeable   or  disagreeable,   l)y , 
mere  association  ;  yet  we  know  well,  that  it ' 
is  in  the  power  of  habit  to  modify  and  re- 
verse these  feelings,  so  as  to  render  a  liLxurj  ; 
to  one,  what  is  absolutely  nauseous  to  ano  ; 
ther.    Different  nations  have,  indeed,  an  ad- 
miration of  veiy  different  works  of  genius  ;  j 
but  the  mere  cookery  of  different  nations  is,  j 
perhaps,   still  more   strikingly  various  than 
their  prevalent  intellectual  tastes.      There  is 
unquestionably,    however,    an  original    ten- 
dency to  delight  in  sweetness,  though  cer- 
tain circumstances  may  induce  a  preference 
of  what  is  bitter,  and  there  may,  too,  easily 
be  an  original  tendency  to  feel  the  emotion 
of  beauty  from  certain  objects,  though,  by 
the  similar   influence   of  circumstances,  we 
may  be  led  to  prefer  to  them,  colours  or  pro- 
portions of  a  different  kind.   Upon  the  whole, 
the  probable  inference  which,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  seems  to  me  the  most  legitimate 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of 
beauty,  with  respect  to  its  existence  as  an 
original   emotion,    is,    that  certain   objects, 
various  perhaps  in  different  individuals,  do 
tend  originally,  and  without  any  views  of  in- 
direct utility,   or  any  previous  associations, 
to    excite    emotions    that   are   agreeable    in 
themselves,  and  capable  of  being  reflected 
back,  and  combined  with  the  agreeable  ob- 
ject ;  but  that  these  may  be  variously  modi- 
fied by  views  of  utility,  or  by  permanent  or 
even  accidental  associations  ;  since  there  is 
nothing  in    any   of  our  original  tendencies 
which  implies  that  they  must  be  omnipotent, 
and  the  same  in  all  times  and  circumstances. 
To  the  child,  at  least  as  soon  as  he  is  ca- 
pable of  making  known  to  us  in  any  way  his 
delights  and  preferences,  certain  objects  seem 
to  be  productive,  in  a  higlier  degree  than 
others,  of  that  pleasmg  emotion,  which  we 
denominate  beauty,  when  reflected  and  em- 
bodied, as  it  were,  in  the  objects  that  excite 
it ;  and  as  certainly  this  delightful  emotion 
varies  in  the  course  of  his  life,  from   oliject 
to  object,  innumerable  times,  according  to 
circumstances,  which  we  may  not  always  be 
able  to  detect,  but  which  it  is  generally  not 
very  difficult  to  trace,  at  least  in  some  of  their 
most  striking  and  permanent  influences. 
In  the  case  of  those  theories,  which  would 


refer  all  beauty  in  the  forms  and  colours,  or 
other  qualities  of  material  things,  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  mental  qualities,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  associate  trains  of  images  in  accord- 
ance with  these,  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  may  have  led  to  the  illusion,  if  the  the- 
ories are  truly  to  be  held  to  be  illusive  ;  and  it 
is  a  circumstance  common,  you  v.ill  perceive, 
to  all  those  cases  on  which  the  theories  are 
professedly  founded.     JJut  the  mere  laws  of 
suggestion,  though  no  other  laws  of  mind 
were  concerned,  and   though  beauty,   as   a 
])rimary  direct  emotion,  were  the  exclusive 
invariable  result  of  certain  perceptions  in  all 
mankind  alike,  as  immediate  as  the  percc])- 
tions  themselves,  analogous  objects  would 
unquestionably  suggest    analogous  objects ; 
and,  where  the  suggestions  were  rapid,  and 
the  pleasing  emotion  of  beauty  continued  to 
coexist  with  various   suggestions,   it    might 
j  not  be  very  obvious,  when  we  endeavoured 
j  to  review  the   whole  series   of  feeli.'gs,  to 
which  set  of  feelings  the  priority  stioufd  be 
assigned ;  and  whether  the   emotion   which 
perhaps  led  to  the  suggestions  of  the  aiiaiv)- 
gous  objects,  by  the  mere  influence  of  this 
common  delightful  feeling,  might  not  be  it- 
self rather  the  result  of  them.      The  jilea 
sure  which   jjreceded  the   suggestion   of  an 
agreeable  object,   and   still   continued  after 
that  object  was  suggested,  might  thus  seem 
to  be  the  effect  of  the    suggestion   of  the 
iigreeable  object  itself.     When,  therefore,  in 
our  endeavour  to  ex])lain  the  beauty  of  any 
coqjoreal  form,  we  dwell  on  it  for  any  length 
of  time,  or  even  when  we  dwell  on  it  with 
that  mere  passive  gaze  of  pleasure  which  its 
beauty  excites,  a  variety  of  analogous  ob- 
jects may  be  suggested  during  the  delightful 
contemplation  ;  and,  among  these,  since  the 
difi'erent  mental   ai'ections,  intellectual  and 
moral,   which  we   feel  in  ourselves,  or  ob- 
serve  in  others,    must  present    to    us    the 
most  interesting  of  all  analogies,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  some  analogous  mental  qua- 
lities should  very  readily  arise  in  our  mind, 
as  any  other  analogous  object  is  suggested  in 
any  other  train.      The  pleasure  attached  to 
the  contem])lation  of  the  mental  quality  will, 
of  course,  blend  with  the  pleasure  previously 
felt  from  the  material  object ;  and  may  be 
conceived  to  be  itself  the  chief  constituent 
of  that  primary  jileasure,   since   the   subse- 
(luence  is  too  rapid  to  be  distinguishable  on 
reflection.       There   is   a   pleasm-e   also,   it 
must  be  remembered,  in  such  a  case,  from 
the  mere   perception  of  the  analogy  of  the 
coexisting  objects    of  thought, — a  pleasure 
that  constitutes  the  whole  charm  of  the  me- 
taphorical language  of  the  poet  and  the  rhe- 
torician,— which  gives,   therefore,  an    addi- 
tional delight  to  the  mental  suggestion  when 
the  kindred  image  is  suggested,  and  conse- 
quently leads  us  the  more  to  ascribe  to  it 
the    whole    delight    which    we    feel.      But 
2  A 
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thou?li,  when  \vc  roiisidi-r  aiiv  forms  aiul 
colours,  simple  or  com1)iiie(i,  the  aiuilo.?)'  of 
some  mental  affection  may  be  supgested,  and 
though,  when  the  analotjous  feeling  is  sug- 
gested, the  ]ileasure  of  the  beauty  may  be 
greatly  increased,  this  is  no  proof  that  the 
material  objects  themselves  are  not  jilcasing, 
indei)endent  of  the  suggestion,  though  not 
perhaps  to  an  equal  degree.  The  softness 
of  moonshine  may  derive  no  slight  charm, 
and  ])erhaps  its  chiefest  charm,  from  the 
mild  graces  of  the  mind  which  it  suggests, 
or  the  remembrance  of  many  a  delightful 
evening  walk  with  friends  whom  we  loved. 
But  this  certainly  is  far  from  ])roving  that 
this  softness  of  moonshine  would  not  be  de- 
lightful, in  any  degree,  if  it  had  not  excited 
such  analogous  conceptions.  The  sun, 
bursting  in  all  his  majesty,  like  the  sove- 
reign of  the  ethereal  world,  through  the 
clouds,  which  he  seems  to  annihilate  with 
the  vcr}-  brightness  of  his  glory,  presents  un- 
questionably many  moral  analogies  which 
add  to  our  delight,  when  we  gaze,  above  or 
below,  on  that  instant  change  which  all  na- 
ture seems  to  feel : — 

Donso  vcl.imine  niibis 
Obsitiis,  ct  tetrj  prcs^us  oaligiiic  Titan, 
Nativo  deinum  radiantisacumiiie  lucis 
Nubila  pcrriiinpit  Victor,  scqiic  asserit  orbi, 
.Spleiuliuus,  ct  toto  rutilans  spatiatur  Olynipo. 

The  similitude  which  these  beautiful 
verses  de\elop,  is  imquestionably  most  pleas- 
ing. But  would  there,  indeed,  be  no  de- 
light in  the  contemplation  of  so  magnificent 
an  object,  if  some  moral  analogy  were  not 
excited,  and  if  the  sun  itself,  with  the  instant 
succession  of  darkness  and  s])lendour,  and 
the  light  diffused  over  every  object  beiicatl;, 
were  all  of  which  our  mind  could  be  said  to 
be  conscious  ? 

Thouijh,  in  this  question  of  probabilities 
which  we  nave  been  considering,  the  j)re])on- 
derance  seems  to  me  to  l)e  in  fa\'oiir  ot  the  be- 
lief of  some  original  tendencies  to  the  emotion 
of  beauty,  on  the  contemplation  of  certain 
objects,  I  have  already  said,  that  it  is  only  a 
small  part  of  this  order  of  emotions,  which 
we  can  ascribe  to  such  a  source  ;  and  these, 
as  I  conceive,  of  very  humble  value,  in  rela- 
tion to  other  more  important  emotions  of  the 
order,  which  are  tndy  the  prrxiuction  of  asso- 
ciations of  various  kinds.  Though  all  objects 
might  not  have  been  originally  indifferent,  the 
olijects  of  our  livelier  emotions  at  present,  are 
certainly  those  which  sjieak  to  us  of  moral 
analogies  and  happy  remembrances.  It  will 
not  be  an  uninteresting  inquirj',  then,  in 
what  way  these  associations  operate,  in  giv- 
inc:  birth  to  the  emotions,  or  in  aiding  them 
with  such  powerful  accessions  of  delight. 
Let  us  pass,  then,  from  the  question  of  ori- 
ginal beauty,  to  this  still  more  important  in- 
vestigation. 

The  investigation,  when  we  first  enter  on 


it,  may  seem  a  verj'  easy  one.     It  is,  as  we 
have  found  from  our  examination  of  the  laws 
of  mind,  the  nature  of  one  object,  either  ])er- 
ceived  or  conceived,  to  suggest,  by  the  com- 
mon laws  which  regulate  our  trains  of  thought 
at  all  times,  some   other  object  or  feeling, 
that  has  to  it  some  one  of  many  relations  ; 
and  this  again   may  suggest  others,  related 
to  it  in  like  manner.     Each  suggestion,  dur- 
ing a  long  train  of  thought,  may  be  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  delightful  object,  and  thus 
indirectly  of  the   delightful  emotions  which 
such  objects  were  of  themselves  cajjable  of 
inducing;  and  though  the  amount  of  grati- 
fication atlditional,  in  each  separate  sugges- 
tion, may  be  slight,  the  gratification  afforded 
by  a  long  series  of  such  images,  all  delight- 
ful in  themselves,  and  all   harmonizing  with 
the  object  immediately  before  us,  may  be 
very  considerable, — so  considerable  as  to  be 
sullicient  not  to  favour  merely,  but  absolute- 
ly to  constitute  that  emotion,  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  beauty.      Such  is  the  view 
of  the  origin  of  this  emotion,  which  has  been 
given,  with   much    felicity  of  latiguagc,  and 
with  nnicli  hapjiy  illustration  of  exanii)le  and 
analysis,  by  my  ver\'  ingenious  and  very  elo- 
quent  friend,  the  author  of  the  Essays  on 
the  Nature  and  Princi])les  of  Taste.      The 
continued  sutrgestioti  of  trains  of  harmoniz- 
ing images,  Mr.  Alison  considers  us  essen- 
tial to  the  emotion,  which  consists,  accord- 
ing to  him,  not  more  in  the   kindred  asso- 
ciate feelings  themselves,   that  are  recalled 
to  the  mind,  than  in  the  peculiar  delight  at- 
tending what  he  terms  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  in    recalling   them  ;    that    is  to 
i  say,    according   to   the    view  « hieh   I  ha\e 
given  you   of  our  mental  finictions,  the  de- 
light which  he  supposes  to  attend  the  mere 
suggestion  of  image  after  image  in  associate 
and   harmonizing   trains   of  thought.      This 
ojiinion,  as  to  the  delight  of  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  imagination,  seems  to  be  founded  on 
the  belief  of  a  sort  of  voluntary  exertion  of 
the   mind,  in   such   trains,   when   all  which 
truly  takes  place  in  them,  as  I  endeavoured, 
in  fi)rmer  lectiu'cs,  to  exi)lain  to  you,  is  the 
operation  of  the  conunon  laws  of  suggestion, 
that  may  be   jjleasing  or  jjainful  in  their  in- 
fluence, i)reciscly  as   the    separate    feelings 
that  rise  by  suggestion,  are  themselves  pleas- 
ing  or  painfid.    The  exercise  of  imagitiation, 
in   such  a  case,  is  nothing  more  than  these 
separate  states  themselves.      When  we  gaze 
on  a  beautiful    object,   we  do  not    call   up 
the   analogous   images  that  may  arise,  but 
they  arise   of  themselves  unwilled  ;   and   if 
J  the   images  were   of  an  oi)jiosite  kind,   the 
process  would  itself  be  ])aiiiful.      Indeed,  if 
the  supi)osc(l  exercise  of  imagination  were 
in  itself  as  an  exercise  of  the  miiul,  necessarily 
pleasing,   this  exercise,   Mr.    Alison  should 
have  remembered,  is  not  confined  to  objects 
that  are  beautiful,  but  is  common  to  these 
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with  the  objects  that  excite  emotions  oppo- 
site to  those  of  IjCeiuty,  in  which,  therefore, 
it  woiiid  not  be  ven-  easy  for  him  to  account 
for  its  different  eifect.  Since,  according  to 
his  theor)',  tlie  same  species  of  exercise  of 
imagination  is  involveii  in  these  liliewise,  it 
is  ver)'  evident  that,  if  necessarily  pleasing, 
it  should  tend,  not  to  increase,  but  to  lessen 
the  disagreeable  feelings,  and  to  convert  u.r- 
hness  itself  into  a  minor  sort  of  beauty.  On 
the  fallacy  of  this  supposed  p;u-t  of  the  pro- 
cess, however,  it  is  imnecesstuT,'  for  us  to 
dwell.  I  allude  to  the  supposed  delight  of 
the  mere  exercise  at  present,  only  to  show, 
how  necessary  it  has  been  felt,  in  this  the- 
oiy,  to  account  by  a  multitude  of  images, 
for  an  amount  of  delight,  which  seems  too 
great  for  any  single  image  or  suggestion. 
Here,  then,  lies  the  great  difficulty,  which 
that  theory  has  to  overcome.  To  hiin,  who 
reflects  on  the  circumstances  that  have  at- 
tended the  emotion,  in  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  most  strongly  felt,  does  it  appear,  on 
this  review,  that  a  scries  of  images  succeed- 
ing images  have  passed  through  his  mind  ? 
When  we  turn  oiu"  eye,  for  example,  on  a 
beautiful  living  form,  is  there  no  immediate 
or  almost  immediate  feehng  of  delight  what- 
ever,— but  do  we  think  of  many  analogies, — 
and,  till  these  analogies  have  all  been  scan- 
ned, and  the  amount  of  enjoyment,  which 
may  have  attended  the  different  objects  of 
them,  been  measured,  is  the  countenance  of 
smiles,  or  the  form  of  grace,  only  a  mass  of 
coloured  matter  to  our  eyes  ?  There  are  cases, 
surely,  in  which  the  feeling  of  beauty  is  im- 
mediately consequent  on  the  very  perception 
of  the  beautiful  form, — so  immediately  con- 
sequent, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  greater  number  of  those,  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  reflect  on  such  sub- 
jects, that  there  is  any  subsequence  what- 
ever, and  that  the  delightful  emotion  is  not 
itself  the  verj'  glance,  which  gives  that  hap- 
py feeling  in  instant  sequence  to  the  soul. 
I  have  no  hesitation  even  in  saying,  that  the 
more  intense  the  feeling  of  beauty  may  be, 
the  less  is  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  pass 
from  the  delightful  form,  which  fills  the 
heart  as  it  fills  the  eyes,  to  images  of  distant 
analogy  ;  that  this  transition  takes  place 
chiefly  where  the  emotion  is  of  a  slight  kind ; 
and  that  what  is  said  to  constitute  beauty, 
has  thus  an  inverse  and  not  a  direct  propor- 
tion to  that  very  beauty  which  it  is  said  di- 
rectly to  constitute.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, at  least,  that,  in  the  langmige  of  every 
j)oet,  and  of  eveiT  impassioned  describer  of 
these  impassioned  feehngs,  the  total  suspen- 
sion of  all  our  faculties,  but  of  that  which  is 
fixed  on  the  contemplation  of  the  dazzling 
object  itself,  is  stated  as  an  essential  charac- 
ter of  excess  of  this  emotion.  There  is  imi- 
formly  described  a  sort  of  raptiuous  stupe- 
faction,   which     overwhelms     every    other 


thought  or  feeling ;  and  though  this,  in  its 
full  extent,  may  be  true  only  in  those  exces- 
sive emotions  w  hich  belong  rather  to  poetry 
than  to  subcr  life,  even  in  soher  life  there  is 
assuredly  an  approach  to  it ;  and  we  may 
safely,  therefore,  venture  to  assert,  that  the 
beauty  which  scarcely  allows  the  mind  to 
wander  for  a  moment  fi'om  itself,  is  not  less 
than  the  beauty  which  allows  its  hai)]>y  ad- 
mirer to  run  over  the  thousand  kind  and 
gentle  t|ualities  which  it  expresses,  or  to  wan- 
der, still  more  widely,  over  a  thousand  ana- 
logies in  other  objects. 

If  we  attend,  then,  to  the  whole  course  of 
our  feelings,  dming  our  admiration  of  the 
objects  which  we  term  beautiful,  we  are  far 
from  discovering  the  process  of  which  Mr. 
Alison  speaks.  W'e  do  not  find  that  there 
is,  at  least  that  there  is  necessarily,  any  wide 
combination,  or  rapid  succession,  of  trains 
of  those  associate  images  or  feelings  which 
he  terms  ideas  of  emotion ;  and  yet  we  have 
seen  reason  to  believe,  that  the  chief  part  of 
beauty  is  truly  derived  from  that  mental 
process  which  has  been  termed  association, 
— the  suggestion  of  some  feeling  or  feelings, 
not  involved  in  the  primary  perception,  nor 
necessarily  flomng  from  it.  In  what  man- 
ner, then,  does  the  suggestion  act  ? 

The  modes,  in  which  it  acts,  seem  to  me  to 
be  what  I  am  about  to  describe, — modes,  that 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  general 
processes  which  we  have  found  to  take 
place  in  the  mind,  in  the  phenomena  before 
considered  by  us. 

The  associate  feelings,  that  produce  this 
effect,  are,  I  conceive,  of  two  kinds.  In  the 
first  place,  any  very  vivid  delight  that  may 
have  been  accidentally  connected  with  any 
particular  object,  may  be  recalled  in  sugges- 
tion by  the  same  object,  so  as  afterwards  to 
make  it  seem,  in  combination  with  this  as- 
sociate feeling,  more  pleasing  than  it  origi- 
nally seemed  to  us  ;  and  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, and  with  similar  efl'ect,  as  when  it  is  re- 
called by  the  same  object,  be  recalled  direct- 
ly by  an  object  similai'  or  analogous  to  the 
former,  which  thus,  even  when  we  first  gaze 
upon  it,  may  appear  to  have  a  sort  of  origi- 
nal loveliness,  which,  but  for  the  rapid  and 
imperceived  suggestion,  it  would  not  have 
possessed.  One  degree  of  beauty  is  thus  ac- 
quired, by  every  object  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  a  source  to  us  of  any  primary  plea- 
sure ;  and  with  this  faint  degree  of  pleasing 
emotion,  other  pleasures,  arising  perhaps 
wholly  from  accidental  sources,  at  various 
times,  may  be  combined,  in  like  manner,  ren- 
dering the  state  of  mind,  hi  the  progressive 
feeling,  more  complex,  but  still,  as  one  feel- 
ing or  state  of  the  mind,  not  less  capable  of 
being  again  suggested  by  the  perception  of 
the  same  or  similar  objects,  than  the  less 
complex  emotion,  that  in  the  first  stage  pre- 
ceded it.     With  every  new  accidental  acces- 
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sion  of  plpa^ure,  in  thp  iiimiiiirral)li'  events 
that  occur  from  year  to  year,  the  di-liirlit  it- 
self becomes  more  comjilex  ;  till  at  Icntrtli 
the  whole  amount  of  comjilex  ])leasiu-f ,  which 
the  same  oliject  may  atTord  hy  this  rapid  sug- 
gestion to  the  mind  which  ct)iitemplates  it, 
may  be  as  different  from  that  which  consti- 
tuted the  feeling  of  beauty  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  st;u:c  of  the  growth  of  the  emotion,  as 
that  beauty  itself,  in  its  fourth  or  fifth  stage, 
differed  from  the  simjile  original  ])ercei)tion. 
Still,  however,  the  ])leasing  emotion,  though 
the  gradual  result  of  many  feelings  of  many 
different  stages,  is  itself  always  one  feeling, 
or  momentary  state  of  the  mind,  that,  as  one 
feeling,  admits  of  being  suggested  as  readily 
and  rapidly  in  any  one  stage,  as  in  any  of  the 
stJiges  preceding  ;  and  it  is  this  immediate 
state  of  complex  emotion,  however  slowly 
and  gradually  formed,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
suggested,  when  objects  appear  to  us  l)eauti- 
ful  ;  not  the  number  of  separate  delightful 
states,  which  Mr.  Alison's  theory  su])i)oses 
to  be  essentially  necessaiy.  We  feel  the  in- 
stant emotion  of  loveliness,  on  the  percep- 
tion of  a  particular  object,  though  we  may 
have  been  years  in  forming  those  com])le\  as- 
sociations, which  have  rendered  the  mind  ca- 
pable of  now  feeling  that  instant  emotion.  It 
is  in  this  way,  that  a  landscape,  which  bears 
a  resemblance  to  the  scene  of  our  early  youth, 
or  to  any  other  scene  where  we  have  been 
peculiarly  happy,  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  as 
more  beautiful  by  us,  than  by  others  who 
have  not  shared  with  us  that  source  of  addi- 
tional embellishment.  The  countenance  of 
one  who  is  dear  to  us,  sheds  a  charm  over 
similar  features,  that  might  otherwise  scarce- 
ly have  gained  from  us  a  momentary  glance. 
An  author,  whose  work  we  have  read  at  an 
early  period  with  delight,  when  it  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  earliest  gifts  which  we  re- 
ceived, or  the  memorial  of  some  tender  friend- 
shij),  continues  for  ever  to  exercise  no  incon- 
siderable dominion  over  our  general  taste.  In 
these,  and  innumerable  cases  of  the  same 
kind,  which  must  have  occurred  to  everyone 
in  his  own  experience,  the  direct  suggestion 
is  of  an  amount  of  particular  delight,  associ- 
ated with  the  particular  object.  This,  then, 
is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  I  conceive 
the  emotion  of  beauty  to  be  excited,  and  the 
chief  source  of  all  the  pleasme  which  we  class 
under  that  comprehensive  name.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently easy  to  be  unfierstood  :  it  accounts 
for  the  variety  of  emotions  in  different  iiidi- 
viduaU.  when  the  object  which  one  admires 
IS  su'-h  as  to  others  seems  scarcely  of  a  na- 
ture to  afford  any  pleasing  emotion  whatever; 
and,  above  all,  it  accounts  for  those  more 
perplexing  anomalies,  which  we  sometimes 
find  in  the  Usteofthe  same  inrlividual,  when 
he  admires,  in  some  cases,  with  an  admira- 
tion th:it  seems  to  ns  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  refined  fastidiousness  which  he  displays 


on  other  occasions.  The  delightful  emotion 
which  he  feels  from  objects  that  ai)pear  to 
others  inferior  to  the  far  nobler  objects  of 
which  he  disapproves,  may,  in  such  cases,  be 
contined  to  him,  because  the  associations  from 
which  the  emotion  has  arisen,  were  his  alone. 

It  is  in  this  way,  I  have  said,  that  the 
chief  pleasure  of  the  emotion  arises.  But, 
if  all  the  influence  of  association  on  beauty 
were  exercised  in  this  way,  by  the  direct  sug- 
gestions of  a  particular  amount  of  |)leasure 
resulting  from  accidental  causes,  that  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  individual,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  account  for  the  whole  phenomena 
of  this  tribe  of  emotions ;  above  all,  for  those 
regular  gradations  of  beauty  in  ditferent  ob- 
jects, which  are  felt  in  most  cases  with  so  ge- 
neral an  agreement  by  the  greater  number  of 
cultivated  minds,  and  so  uniformly,  or  almost 
lyiiformly,  by  the  same  individual.  If  every 
object  had  its  own  particular  associations  in 
the  mind  of  every  individual,  and  every  ob- 
ject many  opjiosite  associations,  it  might  be 
expected,  that  the  emotion  of  beauty,  or  at 
least  the  estimate  of  the  degree  of  beauty, 
would  fluctuate  in  the  same  individual  ac- 
cording to  these  caprices  of  acciflental  sug- 
gestion, and  in  the  great  multitude  of  society, 
would  fluctuate  at  different  moments,  so  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  being  fixed  in  any  way. 
A  face  which  at  one  time  suggested  one  par- 
ticular delight,  might  suggest  by  its  various 
analogies,  or  various  circumstances  of  the 
past,  various  degrees  of  delight,  and  with 
these,  therefore,  a  peri)etual  variety  of  the 
resulting  emotion.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
variety,  however,  we  estimate  objects  very 
nearly  in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  notion 
of  excellence  acquired  in  some  manner, — a 
relative  notion  of  fitness  to  excite  a  certain 
amount  of  delight,  which  seems  to  be  for  ever 
in  our  mind  to  direct  us,  according  to  which, 
we  fix  at  some  precise  degree  the  varying 
beauty  of  the  moment.  There  is  every  ap 
l)earaiice,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  general  fei'liiig,  aiul  not  mere 
ly  of  various  fluctuating  feelings.  The  sug 
gestion  of  this  general  feeling,  which  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  ttu;  laws  of  thought 
already  investigated  by  us,  forms,  I  conceive, 
a  second  mode  of  association,  in  its  influence 
on  the  emotion  of  beauty ;  and  it  is  this 
chiefly  which  aids  us  in  fixing  the  degrees  of 
what  we  constantly,  or  almost  constantly,  re- 
cognise as  less  or  more  beautiful  than  cer- 
tain other  objects;  that  is  to  say,  less  or  more 
fit  to  excite  in  cultivated  minds  a  crertain  a- 
mouiit  of  i)leasiire. 

I  have  already  explained  to  you  in  what 
manner  the  process  of  generalizing  takes 
|)lace.  We  see  two  or  more  objects,  we  are 
struck  with  their  resemblance  in  certain  re 
spects,  we  have  a  general  notion  of  the  cir- 
cumstiinces  in  which  they  thus  resemble  each 
other,  to  the  exclusion,  of  course,  of  the  cir- 
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CTimstances  in  which  they  have  no  resem-  :      We  discover  this  fitness,  as  we  discover 
blance.     For   many  of  these   mere  relative  I  every  other  species  of  fitness,  by  observation 


sufTgestions  of  resemblance  we  invent  words, 
which,  from  the  generality  of  the  notion  ex- 
pressed by  them,  are  denominated  general 
terms ;  such  as  quadruped,  animal,  peace, 
virtue,  happiness,  excellence ;  but,  though 
we  invent  many  such  general  terms,  we  in- 
vent them,  it  is  evident,  oniy  in  a  very  few 
cases,  comparatively  with  the  cases  of  gene 


of  the  past,  and  by  observing  this  past  in 
others,  as  well  as  in  ourselves,  we  correct,  by 
the  more  general  coincidence  of  the  associa- 
tions of  others,  what  would  be  comparative- 
ly irregular,  and  capricious  in  the  results  of 
our  own  limited  associations  as  indivitluals. 
The  accidents  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  wlicn  va- 
riously mingled,  become  truly  laws  of  thought 


ral  feeling  of  resemblance  of  some  sort,  in  '  of  the  manj-.     As  this  observation  is  more 


which  they  are  not  invented,  and  we  apply 
the  same  name  frequently,  in  different  cases, 
when  the  general  feelings  in  our  mind,  how- 
ever analogous,  are  not  strictly  the  same. 
We  apply  the  word  peace,  for  example,  to 
many  states  of  international  rest  from  war, 
which  are  far  from  conveying  the  same  no- 


and  more  enlarged,  the  irregularities  of  indi- 
vidual association  are  more  and  more  conn, 
teracted  by  the  foresight  of  the  diversities  of 
general  sentiment,  till,  at  length,  the  beauty 
of  which  we  think,  in  oiu'  estimates  of  its 
degree  of  excellence,  though  still,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  influenced  by  former  accidental 


tions  of  safetj'  and  tranquillity  ;  the  word  '  feelings  of  the  individual,  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
hap])iness,  to  many  states  of  mind  which  we  sure,  the  beauty  which  we  foreknow  that 
feel  at  the  same  time,  or  might  feel,  if  we  re-  |  others  are  to  feel ;  and  which  we  are  capable 
fleeted  on  them,  to  be,  in  species  and  inten-  thus  of  foreknowing,  because  we  have  made 
sity,  verj- different ;  the  word  beauty,  to  many  I  a  wide  induction  of  the  objects,  that  have 
objects  which  excite  in  us  very  different  de-  '  been  obsen-ed  by  us,  to  excite  the  emotion 
grees  of  delightful  emotion,  and  which  we  '  in  its  various  degi-ees,  in  the  greater  number 
readily  recognise  as  fit  only  to  excite  the  I  of  those  whose  emotions  we  have  had  op- 
emotion  in  these  different  degrees.  In  shorf,  portunities  of  measm-ing. 
though  our  general  terms  be  few,  our  gene-  As  we  say  of  a  well-cultivated  memory, 
ral  feelings  are  almost  infinite, — as  infinite  as  I  that  it  is  rich  in  images  of  the  past,  we  may 


the  possible  resemblances  which  can  be  felt 
in  any  two  or  more  objects  ;  and  though  we 
have  not  words  expressive  of  all  the  degrees 
of  feeling,  we  have  notions  of  these  degrees 
as  different, — notions  of  various  degrees  of 
beauty, — various    degrees    of    happiness, — 
various  degrees  of  excellence  in  general, — 
not  imbodied  in  words,  but  capable  of  be- 
ing suggested  to  the  mind  by  particular  ob- 
jects, as  if  they  were  so  imbodied.     These 
noticms   have   been   formed  by    the   mind, 
in  the   same  way  as    all    its   other  general 
notions    have   been  formed,   by  the  obser- 
vation and  comparison  of  many  particulars, 
and  they  arise  to  the  mind  on  various  occa- 
sions, when  the  particulars  observed  corres- 
pond with  the  particulars  before  obsen-ed,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  word  quadruped,  which 
we  have  invented  for  expressing  various  ani- 
mals known  to  us,  occiu-s  to  our  mind  when 
we  see  for  the  first  time  some  other  animal, 
of  which  we  had  perhaps  never  heard,  but 
which  agrees,  in  the  feeling  of  general  re- 
semblance which  it  excites,  with  the  other 
animals  formerly   classed  by  us  under  that 
general  word.      This  ready  suggestion  of  ge- 
neral   feelings    which    is   continually  taking 
place,  in   applications  of  which   all   must  be 
sensible,  and  the  possibility  and  likelihood  of 
which  no  one  will  deny,  is  that  which  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  case  of  the  emotion  at  present 
considered  by  us,  to  direct  our  general  esti- 
mate of  degrees  of  beautj',  or,  in  other  words, 
oiu-  relative  notion  of  the  fitness  of  certain  ob- 
jects to  excite  a  pleasing  emotion  of  a  cer- 
tain intensity. 


say  of  a  well-cultivated  mind  in  general,  that 
it  is  rich  in  notions  of  beauty  and  excellence, 
— notions,  which  it  has  formed  by  attentive 
obser\'ation  and  study  of  various  objects,  as 
exciting,  in  various   circumstances,   various 
degi-ees  of  delight ;  but  which  ever  after  rise 
simply  and  readily  to  the  mind  by  suggestion, 
according  as  the  objects,  perceived  or  ima- 
gined, are   of  a  nature   to  harmonize  with 
them.     The  general  notion  of  what  will  be 
most  widely  regarded  as  beauty  or  excel- 
lence, in  some  one  or  other  of  its  degrees, 
rises  instantly,  or  at  least  may  arise  instantly 
to  the  mind,  on  the  perception  of  the   beau- 
tiful or  excellent  object,  and  with  it  the  emo- 
tions, which  have  usually  attended  it.     In 
our  estimate  of  degrees  of  beauty,  then,  as 
often  as  we  attempt  to  calculate  these,  it  is 
the  general  notion,  that  has  resulted  from 
the  contemplation  of  many  excellent  qi'.ali- 
ties,  which,  as  one  state  of  mind,  arises  to 
us,  and  directs  us  ;  not  the  many  separate 
states,  which  constitute  the  remembrances 
of  many  separate  qualities.     These,  indeed, 
are  not  necessarily  excluded  ;  though,  as  I 
have  already  said,  they  arise  less,  where  the 
beauty  is  felt  to  be  great,   than  where   it  is 
felt  only  in  a  less  degree.     Many  analogous 
images  may  arise,   and  they  do  frequently 
arise ;  and,  if  pleasing  in   themselves,   may 
add  to  the  gratification  previously  felt ;  but 
though  they  may  arise,  and  when  they  arise, 
they  increase  the  amount  of  pleasuj-e,  they 
are  far  from  being  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  pleasing  emotion  itself.       Though  we 
have  a  general  notion  attached  to  the  word 
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pearp,  this  cannot  exist  lonff  in  our  mind, 
without  exciting  some  particular  concei)tion 
in  accordance  with  it ;  thougii  we  know 
what  is  meant  l)y  the  general  word  animal, 
independently  of  the  ])articular  species, 
which  it  may  at  dilTerent  moments  sugL'cst, 
we  yet  caiuiot  continue  long  to  think  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  mere  general  word,  without 
the  suggestion  of  some  particular  animals. 
It  would  not  be  wonderful,  then,  that  the 
general  notion  of  beauty,  which  we  have  at- 
tached to  a  particular  form,  should,  of  itself, 
give  rise  to  particular  suggestions  of  analogj-, 
even  though  the  form,  on  which  we  gaze, 
were  not,  of  itself,  capal)le  of  suggesting 
them  ;  and  it  cannot,  surely,  be  more  won- 
derful, that  it  should  allow  these  suggestions 
of  objects  analogous,  when  the  particular 
form  jierceived  is  of  a  kind  to  concur  in  the 
tendency  to  this  suggestion,  with  the  general 
notion  of  beauty  itself.  It  is  this  subse- 
(juent  suggestion  of  trains  of  associate  ima- 
ges, increasing  perhaps  the  effect  of  the  emo- 
tion that  existed  previously  as  a  state  of  the 
mind,  but  not  producing  it,  which  has  led 
the  veiy  ingenious  theorist  to  whom  I  have 
before  alluded,  to  ascribe  to  these  mere  con- 
sequences of  the  feeling  of  beauty,  that  verj- 
feeling  itself,  which  more  probably  gave  oc- 
casion to  them.  Indeed,  if  the  suggestion 
of  jiarticular  images  after  images,  ami  not 
the  suggestion  of  one  general  delight,  or  the 
more  general  suggestion  of  beauty  or  excel- 
lence itself,  be  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  emotion,  it  seems  to  me  quite  impos- 
sible to  account  for  that  instant  or  almost  in- 
stant delight,  which  beauty,  in  its  form  of 
most  powerful  attraction,  seems  to  beam  on 
the  very  eye  that  gazes  on  it. 

What  sublimtr  pomp 
Adorns  the  se.it  ivhere  Virtue  dwells  on  earth, 
Ami  Truth's  etenial  (laylijjht  shines  around  ! 
What  palin  belongs  to  man's  imperial  frunt, 
And  woman,  powerful  with  becoming  smiles  !• 

In  these  cases,  there  are  instant  conceptions 
of  dignity,  or  of  gentleness,  which  we  attach 
to  the  im])crial  front  of  man,  or  to  the  more 
powerful,  and  more  tnily  imjierial  smiles  of 
woman.  What  we  term  expression,  is  the 
suggestion  of  that  general  character  of  intel- 
ligence and  virtue,  which  is  said  to  be  ex- 
pressed, not  the  necessary  suggestion  of 
many  separate  truths,  nor  the  suggestion  of 
many  separate  acts  of  kindness,  which  may 
be  suggested,  indeed,  if  we  continue  long  to 
contemplate  the  intelligent  and  benevolent 
form  ;  but  which  arc,  in  that  case,  subse- 
quent to  the  emotion,  that,  in  its  origin  at 
least,  truly  jireceded  them. 

Such  arc  the  modes  in  which  I  conceive  ' 
the  past,  in  our  emotion  of  beauty,  to  influ- 
ence the  present.     But  if  all  which  the  past 
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presents  to  us,  be  conceptions  of  former  tit- 
light,  how  happens  it,  that  these  conceptions, 
which  often  pass  along  our  mind  in  reverie, 
with  only  faint  and  sha(lo\\7  pleasure,  shouhl 
be  heightened  to  so  much  rapture,  when  sug. 
gestcd  by  some  real  object  before  us  ?  The 
images  suggested  may  afford  the  soiu^ces  of 
the  delight ;  but  the  delight  itself  must  be 
in  some  way  modified,  before  it  is  converted 
into  beauty.  There  is  another  part  of  the 
jirocess,  then,  a\  hich  we  have  not  yet  consi- 
dered, to  \\hiih  it  is  necessaiy  to  (iirectyour 
attention. 

What  is  tnily  most  important  to  the  emo 
tion  of  beauty,  is  this  verj'  part  of  the  pro- 
cess which  theorists  have  j'ct  neglected.  It 
is  not  the  mere  suggestion  of  certain  concep- 
tions, general  or  particular,  for  these  often 
form  a  part  of  our  trains  of  thought,  without 
ajiy  very  lively  feeling  as  their  consequence. 
It  is  the  fixing  and  imbodyiiig  of  these  in  u 
real  object  before  us,  which  gives  to  tlie 
whole,  I  conceive,  one  general  impression  of 
reality.  This,  I  have  little  doul)t,  takes 
jjlace,  in  the  manner  explained  by  me  in  for- 
mer Lectures,  when  I  treated  of  the  pecu- 
liar influence  of  objects  of  perception,  in  giv- 
ing liveliness  to  our  trains  of  suggestion,  and 
consequently  greater  liveliness  to  all  the 
emotions  which  attend  them.  The  delight 
of  which  we  think,  when  images  of  the  past 
arise,  is  very  different  from  the  delight  which 
seems  to  be  imbodied  in  objects,  and  to 
meet  our  very  glance,  as  the  terror  of  the 
snjierstitious,  when  they  think  of  a  .spectre 
in  twilight,  is  very  different  from  that  which 
they  fed,  when  their  terror  is  incorjiorated 
in  some  shadowy  form  that  gleams  indis. 
tinctly  on  their  eye.  Uut  for  a  process  of 
the  kind  which  I  have  stated,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  effect  of  beauty,  as  seen,  should  be 
so  very  different  as  it  most  certainly  is,  from 
the  effect  produced  by  a  long  meditation  on 
all  those  noble  and  gracious  characters  of  vir- 
tue and  intelligence,  the  mere  expression, 
that  is  to  say,  the  mere  suggestion  of  which 
is  stated  to  be  all  which  constitutes  it.  It 
is,  in  sliort,  as  I  have  said,  this  very  part  of 
the  ])rocess  whicli  seems  to  me  the  most  im- 
])()rtant  in  the  whole  theory  of  beauty. 

The  increased  effect  of  that  incorporating 
process,  which,  I  su])])ose,  in  the  case  of 
beauty,  is,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  what 
we  have  found  to  take  jjlace  in  all  the  cases 
of  suggestion  of  vivid  images,  liy  olyects  of 
j)erce])tion  rather  than  by  our  fainter  and 
more  fugitive  conceptions.  The  reality  of 
what  is  truly  before  us,  gives  reality  to  all 
the  associate  irnau'cs  that  blend  and  harmo- 
nize with  it.  We  think  of  ancient  Cireece 
— we  tread  on  the  soil  of  Alliens  or  Sparta. 
Our  emotion,  which  was  before  faint,  is  now 
one  of  the  liveliest  of  which  our  soul  is  sus- 
cci)tible,  because  it  is  fixed  and  realized  in 
the  existing  and  present  object.     The  same 
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imn^cs  arisp  to  u^,  1>ut  they  coexist  now  as 
they  rise,  with  all  the  inomiments  which  we 
behold,  with  the  land  itself,  with  the  sound 
of  those  waves  which  are  diishing  now,  as 
they  dashed  so  many  aj^cs  before,  when  their 
murmur  was  heard  by  the  heroes  of  whom 
we  think — all  now  lives  before  us,  and  when 
we  behold  a  beautiful  form,  all  the  images 
suggested  by  it,  live  in  like  manner  in  it.  It 
docs  not  suggest  to  us  what  was  once  de- 
lightful, but  it  is  itself  representative  of  what 
was  once  delightful.  The  visions  of  other 
years  exist  again  to  our  very  eyes.  We  see 
imbodied  all  which  we  feel  in  our  mind  ;  and 
the  source  of  delight  which  is  itself  real  gives 
instant  reality  to  the  delight  itself,  and  to  all 
the  harmonizing  im;iges  that  blend  with  it. 
We  may,  even  in  solitude,  think  with  plea- 
sure of  the  kindness  of  smiles  and  tones 
which  we  have  loved  ;  but  when  a  smile  of 
the  same  kind  is  beaming  on  us,  or  when  we 
listen  to  similar  tones,  it  is  no  longer  a  mere 
dream  of  happiness,  the  whole  seems  one 
equal  perception,  and  we  are  surrounded 
again,  as  it  were,  with  all  the  vivid  happi- 
ness of  the  past. 

Though  the  result  of  our  inquiry  into  ori- 
ginal beauty,  then,  has  led  us  to  adopt  the 
greater  probability  of  some  original  suscepti- 
oilities  of  emotions  of  this  sort,  that  are  in- 
dependent of  the  arbitrary  associations  which 
must.be  formed  in  the  progress  of  life,  we 
have  found  sufficient  reason  to  ascribe  to  this 
slow  and  silent  growth  of  circumstances  of 
adventitious  delight,  almost  all  the  beauty 
which  is  worthy  ot  the  name  ;  and  we  have 
seen,  I  flatter  myself,  in  what  manner  these 
circumstances  operate  in  inducing  the  emo- 
tion. This  happy  effect,  I  have  shown  to 
be  too  instantaneous  to  be  the  result  of  a 
rapid  review  or  suggestion  of  many  particu- 
lars, in  each  sepaiate  case,  but  to  depend  on 
the  combination  with  the  objects  which  we 
term  beautiful,  gLsome  in_slant  complex  feel- 
ing of  past  delight,  or  of  those  general  notions 
of  beauty  and  excellence,  which,  themselves, 
indeed,  originally  resulted  from  the  observa- 
tion of  particulars,  but  which  afterwards  are 
capable  of  being  suggested  as  one  feeling  of 
the  mind,  like  our  other  general  notions  of 
every  species  ;  and,  when  combined  with  ob- 
jects really  existing,  or  felt  as  if  really  exist- 
ing, to  derive  from  this  impression  of  reality 
in  the  harmonizing  objects  with  which  they 
are  mingled  in  our  perception,  a  liveliness 
without  which  they  could  not  have  exercised 
their  delightful  dominion  on  our  heart. 

Such,  I  conceive,  then,  in  the  principles 
on  which  it  depends,  is  that  delightful  do- 
minion which  is  exercised  on  our  heart,  not 
directly  by  mind  only,  but  by  the  very  forms 
of  inanimate  native. 

Hence  the  wide  universe. 
Through  all  the  seasons  of  revolving  worlds. 
Bears  witness  with  its  people,  gods  and  men, 
To  Beauti^'s  blissful  power,  and,  with  the  voice 


Of  grateful  admiration,  still  resounds;— 
That  voice,  to  which  is  Beauty's  frame  divine. 
As  is  Uie  cunuing  of  the  masters  liand 
To  the  sweet  accent  of  the  well-tuned  lyre.» 


LECTURE  LVII. 

I.  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  NOT  INVOLVING  NE- 
CESSARILY ANY  MORAL  FEKLING 3.  BEAU- 
TY,     AND      ITS     REVERSE,      CONCLUDED. 

4.  SUBLOnTY,  LIKE  BEAUTY,  A  MERE 
FEELING  OK  THE  MIND SOURCES  OF  SUB- 
LIMITY. 

For  several  Lectures,  Gentlemen,  we  have 
been  engaged  in  considering  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  our  emotions — an  emotion  con- 
nected with  so  many  soiu'ces  of  delight,  ma- 
terial, intellectual,  and  moral,  that  it  ia  not 
wonderful  that  it  should  have  attracted,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  attention  of  metaphysi- 
cal inquirers,  and  shoidd  even  have  become 
a  subject  of  slight  study  with  those  lovers  of 
easy  reading,  to  whom  the  word  metaphysi- 
cal is  a  word  of  alarm,  and  who  never  think 
that  they  are  studying  metaphysics,  when  they 
are  reading  only  of  delicate  forms,  and  smiles, 
and  graces.  What  they  feel  in  admiring 
beauty,  is  an  emotion  so  veiy  pleasing,  that 
they  connect  some  degree  of  pleasure  with 
the  veiy  works  that  treat  of  it,  and  woidd 
perhaps  be  astonished  to  learn,  that  the  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  this  emotion,  which 
it  would  seem  to  them  so  strange  not  to  feel, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  inquiries  in  the 
whole  philososphy  of  mind. 

It  may  be  of  advantage,  then,  after  analy- 
tical investigation,  which  is  in  itself  not  veiy 
simple,  and  which  has  been  so  much  confus- 
ed by  a  multitude  of  opinions,  to  review  once 
more,  slightly,  oiu-  progress  and  the  resu.ts 
which  we  have  obtained. 

In  whatever  manner  the  pleasing  emotion 
itself  may  arise,  and  however  simple  or  com- 
plex it  may  be,  we  term  beautiful,  the  object 
by  which  it  is  excited.  But  though,  jihilo- 
sophically  a  beautiful  object  be  considered  by 
us  merely  as  that  which  excites  a  certain  de- 
lightful feeling  in  our  mind,  it  is  only  philo- 
sophically that  we  thus  separate  completely 
the  object  from  the  delight  which  it  atl'ords. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  gaze  upon  it,  with- 
out reflecting  on  it  this  very  delight,  or  even 
to  think  of  it,  without  conceiving  some  spirit 
of  delight  difl'uscd  in  it, — a  never-fading  plea- 
sure, that,  as  if  in  independence  of  oia-  per- 
ception, exists  in  it  or  floats  aroiuul  it,  as 
much  when  no  eye  beholds  it,  as  when  it  is 
the  gaze  and  happiness  of  a  thousand  eyes. 

Such  in  its  reflection  from  om-  mind,  on 
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the  olijt'ct  that  seems  to  inibody  it,  is  the 
beauty  whieh  we  truly  feel  ;  iiiul  if  the  ob- 
jeets  that  exeite  it,  were  uniformly'  the  same 
in  all  inankiiirl,  little  more  would  have  re- 
mained for  inquiry.  But,  far  from  being  uni- 
form in  its  rauses  in  all  mankind,  the  emotion 
is  not  uniform  in  a  single  individual,  for  a 
f-intrle  yesir,  or  even,  in  the  rapid  changes  of 
fiishion,  for  a  few  months  of  a  single  year. 
These  rapid  changes,  at  once  so  universal 
and  so  cajiricions  in  their  influence,  led  us 
naturally  to  inquire,  whether  fiLshion,  in  all 
its  arbitran,-  ])ower,  and  othei  circumstances 
of  casual  association,  pcculiiir  to  individual 
minds,  be  not  the  modifiers  only,  but  per- 
haps the  very  sources  of  all  those  emotions 
whicli  seem  to  vary  with  their  slightest  varie- 
ties. 

In  this  mquiry,  which,  from  the  peculiar 
rircumstance  in  which  alone  it  is  in  our 
power  to  enter  on  it,  cinmot  afford  absolute 
certainty  of  result,  but  only  such  a  result  as 
a.  comparison  of  greater  and  less  ])robabili- 
ties  affords,  we  were  led,  on  such  a  compari- 
son, to  a  conclusion  favourable  to  the  sup- 
position, that  the  mind  has  some  original 
tendencies  to  receive  impressions  of  beauty 
from  certain  objects,  rather  than  from  others, 
though  it  has,  without  all  question,  at  the 
same  time,  other  tendencies,  which  may  ])ro- 
duce  feelings  inconsistent  with  the  j)leasing 
emotion,  that  otherwise  would  have  attended 
the  contemplation  of  those  objects,  or  suffi- 
cient of  themselves  to  constitute  the  pleasing 
emotion,  in  cjises  in  whicli  there  was  no  ori- 
ginal tendency  to  feel  it — that  what  is  beauty, 
therefore,  at  one  period  of  life,  or  in  one  age 
or  coimtry,  even  in  cases  in  which  there  may 
have  been  an  original  ten<lcncy  to  feel  it, 
may  not  be  beauty  at  another  period  of  life, 
or  in  another  age  or  country,  from  the  mere 
<lifference  of  the  arbitrary  circumstances 
which  have  variously  modifKvl  the  original 
tendency  ;  in  the  same  manner  !is  we  find 
circumstances  capable  of  modifying,  or  even 
reversing  other  species  of  emotions  ;  this  dif- 
ference of  result  being,  not  of  itself,  a  proof 
of  the  unreality  of  all  original  distinctions  of 
this  sort,  more  than  the  ])rejudices  and  de- 
lusions of  mankind,  and  their  varying  desires, 
aie  a  jjroof,  that  truth  and  error  are  them- 
selves indifferent,  and  all  thmgs  originally 
equally  desirable.  It  is  like  the  descent  of 
one  of  the  scales  of  a  balance,  from  which 
alone  it  would  be  absurd  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  weight  is  in  that  single  scale.  The 
descent  may  have  arisen  only  from  the  pre- 
ponderance of  a  greater  weight  over  a  less, 
when,  but  for  the  addition  of  some  new  sub- 
stance thrown  into  it,  the  sinking  scale 
would  have  arisen,  and  the  other  scale  have 
obryrd  that  natural  tendency,  which,  of 
itself,  would  have  directed  its  motion  to  the 
earth. 

The  error  of  those  who  asciibe  to  the  sug- 


gestion of  mental  qualities,  the  whole  emo- 
tion of  beauty,  in  e\ery  case,  corporeal  a« 
well  as  mental,  we  found  to  be  very  proba- 
bly occasioned,  in  i)art  at  least,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  laws  on  which  suggestion  de- 
pends— analogous  objects  suggesting  analo- 
gous objects — and  corporeal  qualities  thus 
suggesting  the  very  striking  analogies  of 
mind,  in  the  same  way  as  these  mutually 
suggest  each  other — analogies  which  arc 
pleasing  in  themselves,  and  may,  when  sug- 
;  gested,  mingle  their  own  pleasure  with  the 
;  delightful  emotion  previously  excited  by  the 
[  corporeal  object.  But  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  mental  quality  may,  in 
I  this  case,  be  the  effect,  or  the  mere  concom- 
itant, not  the  cause,  of  that  delightful  emo- 
tion, which  was  itself,  j)erha])s,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  led  us  to  dwell  on  the  exter- 
rjal  object  till  the  analogy  was  suggested  ; 
and,  though  no  suggestion  of  this  kind  had 
taken  place,  the  object  might  still  have  been 
felt  by  us  as  beautiful.  The  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  other  forms  of  asso- 
ciation, as  much  as  to  the  suggestions  of  mere 
analogy.  These  may  coexist  with  the  emo- 
tion, and  may  add  to  it  their  own  mingled 
delight ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  proved 
to  be  essential  to  it  in  all  its  degrees.  On 
the  contrary,  in  many  cases,  it  may  be  only 
because  we  have  previously  felt  an  object  to 
be  beautiful,  that  it  suggests  to  us  various  ob- 
jects of  former  similar  delights — the  deliglit- 
ful  effect  itself,  when  produced,  l)eing  the 
very  principle  of  analogy  which  alone  may 
have  connected  the  one  object  with  the 
other. 

Association,  however,  whether  as  ])rimari- 
ly  giving  rise  to  the  emotion  of  beauty,  in 
certain  cases,  or  as  modifying  it  in  others,  is, 
without  all  doubt,  the  source  of  the  most  im- 
portant pleasure  of  this  kind  which  we  feel. 
But  how  does  this  association  act  ?  Is  it,  as 
is  connuonly  supposed,  by  the  suggestion 
of  a  number  of  images  related  to  the 
object,  that  transfer  to  it,  as  it  were,  the 
emotions  which  originally  belonged  to 
them  ? 

This  opinion,  though  supported  and  illus- 
trated by  genius  of  a  very  high  order,  we 
found,  notwithstanding,  by  nllection  on  al. 
which  we  feel  during  our  admiration  of  beau- 
ty, to  be  little  warranted  by  the  phenomena. 
Such  u  train  of  images  passing  throiigli  the 
mind,  and  images  accom])anied  with  lively 
emotion,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  remember- 
ed by  us  ;  or,  at  least,  if  they  are  not  remem- 
bered by  us,  there  is  no  reason,  a  priori,  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  them.  Yet  we 
surely  feel  the  charm  of  external  loveliness, 
without  any  consciousness  of  such  trains. 
The  very  moment  in  which  we  have  fixed 
our  eye  on  a  beautiful  eountcnanee,  or  at 
lea-st  with  an  inter\'al  after  our  first  percep- 
tion so  short  as  to  be  absolutely  undistin- 
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ffuished  l)y  us,  we  feel,  with  instant  delight, 
that  the  countenance  is  beautiful ;  and  the 
more  beautiful  the  object,  the  more,  not  the 
less,  does  it  fix  the  mind,  as  if  absorbed  in 
the  direct  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of 
it ;  and  the  less,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  do 
we  wander  over  the  trains  of  images,  on 
which  the  very  feeling  of  beauty  is,  in  this 
theory,  said  to  depend. 

It  is  not  a  number  of  images,  then,  which 
necessarily  arise  in  the  mind,  though  these 
may  arise,  and  when  they  arise,  may  increase 
the  pleasure  that  was  felt  before.  What  is 
suggested  in  the  instant  feeling  of  loveliness 
must  itself  be  an  instant  feeling  of  delight ; 
and  the  source  of  such  instant  delight,  we 
found  accordingly  in  the  common  laws  of 
suggestion,  that  have  been  already  so  fully 
considered  by  us.  The  perception  of  an  ob- 
ject has  originally  coexisted  with  a  certain 
pleasure, — a  pleasure  which  may  perhaps 
have  frequently  recurred  together  with  the 
perception,  and  which  thus  forms  with  it  in 
the  mind  one  complex  feeling,  that  is  instant- 
ly recalled  by  the  mere  perception  of  the  ob- 
ject in  its  subsequent  recurrences.  With 
this  complex  state,  so  recalled,  other  acci- 
dental pleasures  may  afterwards  coexist  in 
like  manner,  and  form  a  more  complex  de- 
light ;  but  a  delight  which  is  still,  when  felt, 
one  momentary  state  of  mind,  and,  as  one 
state  of  mind,  capable  of  being  instantly  re- 
called by  the  perception  of  the  object,  as 
much  as  the  simpler  delight  in  the  eai'lier 
stage.  The  embellishing  influence  of  asso- 
ciation may  thus  be  progressive  in  various 
stages  ;  because  new  accessions  of  pleasure 
are  continually  rendering  more  complex  the 
delight  that  is  afterwards  to  be  suggested  ; 
but  that  which  is  suggested  in  the  later 
stages,  though  the  result  of  a  progress,  is  it- 
self, in  each  subsequent  perception  of  the 
object  which  it  embellishes,  immediate.  We 
spread  the  charm  over  the  object,  with 
the  same  rapidity  with  which  we  spread 
over  it  the  coloiu's  which  it  seems  to  beam 
on  us. 

Such  is  the  great  source  of  all  the  embel- 
lishments of  beauty,  when  association  oper- 
ates by  the  direct  suggestion  of  an  amount  of 
delight  associated  with  the  particular  object. 
But  though  our  estimate  of  degrees  of  beau- 
ty, if  wholly  dependent  on  associations  pe- 
culiar to  the  object,  might  seem  scarcely  ca- 
pable of  any  precision,  we  yet  form  our  es- 
timate with  a  precision  and  uniformity  which 
almost  resemble  the  exactness  of  our  mea- 
surements of  qualities,  that  do  not  depend  on 
any  arbitrary  and  capricious  principle.  There 
nmst,  therefore,  be  in  the  mind  some  scale, 
in  whatever  way  it  may  be  acquired,  by  which 
we  correct,  in  part  at  least,  these  accidental 
irregularities.  This  intellectual  scale  we 
found  to  be  the  result  of  the  comparisons 
ivhich  a  cultivated  mind  is  continually  mak- 


ing ;  or  of  those  general  notions  of  resem- 
blance which  rise  to  us,  when  there  has  been 
no  intentional  comparison  of  object  with  ob- 
ject. We  observe,  not  merely  what  gives 
delight  to  ourselves,  but  what  gives  delight 
also  to  the  greater  number  of  the  cultivated 
minds  around  us  ;  and  what  might  be  capri- 
cious in  one  mind,  is  thus  tempered  by  the 
result  of  more  general  associations  in  the 
many.  As  we  form  various  notions  of 
brightness  from  many  varieties  of  light, — 
various  notions  of  magnitude  from  many 
forms  and  proportions, — various  notions  of 
pleasure  from  many  agreeable  feelings, — so 
do  we  form,  from  the  contemplation  of  many 
objects  that  have  excited  certain  pleasing 
emotions  in  ourselves  and  others,  various  no- 
tions of  beauty,  which,  in  their  various  de- 
grees, are  suggested  by  the  new  objects  that 
are  similar  to  those  which  originally  induced 
them  ;  and  many  comparisons,  in  various  cir- 
cumstances, thus  gradually  rectifying  what 
might  have  seemed  capricious,  if  the  compar- 
isons had  been  fewer,  we  learn  at  last  to  at- 
tach certain  notions  of  beauty  to  certain  ob- 
jects, with  a  precision  which  otherwise  we 
should  have  been  incapable  of  attaining. 
The  mind  becomes  rich  with  many  varieties 
of  the  general  feeling  of  beauty, — a  feeling 
that  was  the  result  of  many  particular  images 
and  emotions  in  ourselves,  and  of  much  ob- 
servation of  the  similar  impressions  of  others  ; 
but  which  is  itself  one  state  of  mind,  and  ca- 
pable, as  one  state  of  mind,  of  being  suggest- 
ed in  instant  sequence.  From  the  nuilti- 
tude  of  former  pleasing  objects  that  have  in- 
terested us,  we  have  formed,  in  consequence 
of  their  felt  resemblance — as  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  us,  with  our  power  of  feeling  resem- 
blance, not  to  form — a  general  notion  of 
beauty  or  excellence  ;  or  rather,  we  have 
formed  progressively  various  general  notions 
of  various  species  and  degrees  of  beauty  and 
excellence  ;  and  these  general  notions  are 
readily  suggested  by  the  objects  which  agree 
with  them,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  our 
other  general  notions,  such,  for  example,  as 
those  expressed  by  the  words,  flower,  bird, 
quadruped,  when  onoe  formed  in  the  mind 
are  afterwards  readily  suggested  by  any  new 
object  that  seems  referable  to  the  species  or 
genus. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  when  we  gaze 
on  a  beautiful  object,  that  certain  concep- 
tions of  former  delight  should  be  suggested ; 
for  these  rise  equally,  on  immmerable  occa- 
sions, in  our  trains  of  thought,  with  little 
liveliness  of  present  joy.  The  distinguish- 
ing liveliness  of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  as  it 
lives  before  us,  seems  to  me,  if  it  depend  on 
association,  to  be  absolutely  inexplicable,  hut 
for  a  process,  which  we  considered  fully, 
when  the  general  phenomena  of  suggestion 
were  under  our  review ;  the  process  which, 
when  the  images  of  a  train  are  connected,  not 
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with  some  former  conception  only,  hut  witli 
H  real  ohject  of  perce|)tioii,  invests  with  illu- 
sive present  existence  the  whole  kindred  im- 
a;;es  of  the  harmoniziiifr  grou]),  of  w  iiich  a 
])art,  and  an  important  part,  is  truly  recog- 
nised as  existing. 

The  countenance  on  which  we  gaze  recalls 
to  us  some  complex  feeling  of  beauty,  that 
was  previously  formed  ;  but,  while  it  recalls 
it,  it  exists  ])ermanently  before  us  ;  and  im- 
l)odying,  as  it  were,  this  complex  visionary  de- 
light in  the  object  of  our  continued  percep- 
tion, we  give  a  reality,  that  is  in  the  object 
onlv,  to  the  shadowy  whole,  of  wliich  the 
perception  of  the  object,  and  the  associate 
feelings  of  suggestion,  are  harmonizing  jjarts  ; 
and  the  images  of  tenderness  and  joy,  which, 
as  mere  conceptions,  unimbodied  in  any  real 
object,  might  have  passed  through  the  mind 
in  its  train  of  reverie,  with  little  {)leasure, 
thus  fixed,  as  it  were,  and  living  before  us 
in  the  external  loveliness,  aifect  us  with  a 
delight  that  is  more  than  mere  imagination, 
because  the  object  of  it  seems  to  be  as  truly 
existing  without,  its  any  other  ])crmanent  ob- 
ject of  our  senses, — a  delight  that  may  have 
resulted  from  many  former  pleasures,  but  that 
is  itself  one  concentrated  joy. 

In  all  our  intjuiries  on  this  subject,  we 
have  had  regard,  as  you  may  have  remarked, 
to  many  feelings  of  the  mliul,  and  not  to  one 
simple  quality  of  objects  that  can  be  termed 
the  beautiful,  for  the  beautiful  exists  no- 
where, more  than  the  soft,  or  the  sweet,  or 
the  pleasing  ;  anfl  to  inquire  into  the  beauti- 
ful, therefore,  if  it  have  any  accurate  meaii- 
mt:,  is  not  to  iM(|uire  into  any  circumstance 
which  runs  through  a  midtitude  of  our  emo- 
tions, but  merely  to  inquire  what  luunber  of 
our  agreeable  emotions  have  a  suflicient  sim- 
ilarity to  be  classed  together  under  one  gen- 
eral name. 

Beauty  is  not  any  thing  that  exists  in  ob- 
jects indei)endently  of  the  mind  which  per- 
ceives them,  and  permanent  thciefore,  as  the 
objects  in  which  it  is  falsely  supposed  to  ex- 
ist. It  is  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  varying, 
therefore,  like  all  our  other  emotions,  with 
the  varying  tendencies  of  the  mind,  in  dilTer- 
ent  circumstances.  We  have  not  to  inquire 
into  the  nattne  of  any  fixed  essence  which 
can  be  called  the  l)rautiful, — ro  Ka>.i>, — but 
into  the  nature  of  transient  feelings,  excited 
l)y  objects  which  may  agi-ee  in  no  resjjcct, 
but  as  they  excite  emotions  in  some  degree 
similar.  What  we  term  the  emotion  of  beau- 
ty, is  not  one  feeling  of  our  mind,  but  many 
feelings,  that  have  a  certain  similarity,  as 
greenness,  redness,  blueness,  are  all  desig- 
nated by  the  general  name  colour.  There 
is  not  one  beauty,  more  than  there  is  one 
colour  or  one  form.  But  there  are  vai'ious 
beauties ;  that  is  to  say,  various  pleas- 
ing emotions,  that  have  a  certain  I'escm- 
blance,  in  consequence  of  which  we  class 
ihem  together.       The   beautiful   existr  no 


more  in  objects,  than  species  or  genera  ex- 
ist in  individuals.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  S])ccies 
or  geiuis, — a  mere  general  term,  ex|)ressive 
of  similarity  in  various  jileasing  feelings. 
Yet  even  those  writers,  who  would  be  as- 
tonished, if  we  were  to  regard  them,  as  ca- 
pable of  any  faith  in  the  universal  opor/e  r«, 
l)elieve  this  imiversal  beauty  a  parte  rri, 
and  iiupiire,  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the 
beautiful,  very  much  in  the  sanu'  way  as  the 
scholastic  logicians  inquired  into  the  I'cal  es- 
sence of  the  universal. 

By  sonu',  accordingly,  beauty  is  said  to 
be  a  wa^■ing  line,  by  others,  a  combination  of 
certain  physical  qualities ;  by  others,  the 
mere  expression  of  qualities  of  mind,  and  by 
fifty  writers,  almost  as  many  dilTerent  things, 
as  if  beauty  were  any  thing  in  itself,  and  were 
not  merely  a  general  name  for  all  those  |)leas- 
iiig  emotions,  which  forms,  colours,  sounds, 
n/otions,  and  intellectual  and  moral  as])ccts 
of  the  mind  produce, — emotions  that  have  a 
resemblance,  indeed,  but  are  far  from  being 
the  same.  They  are  similar,  only  as  all  the 
feelings  of  the  mind,  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  pleasure,  have  a  certain  similarity, 
in  conseciuence  of  which  we  give  them  that 
common  name,  though  there  is  nothing  which 
can  be  called  ])leasure,  distinct  from  these 
separate  agreeable  feelings. 

What  is  it  which  constitutes  the  pleasing? 
would  he  generally  counted  a  very  singular 
inquiry ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  a  sight,  or  a 
smell,  or  a  taste, — the  brilliant,  or  the  sweet, 
01-  the  S]>!cy,  or  the  soft,  would  be  counted  a 
theory  still  more  singuhu'  than  the  inquiiy 
which  led  to  it.  Yet  no  one  is  surprised 
when  we  inquire  what  it  is  which  constitutes 
the  beautiful  ;  and  we  are  scarcely  sui"))rised 
at  the  attempts  of  those  who  would  persuade 
us,  that  all  our  emotions,  to  which  we  give 
that  name,  are  only  one,  or  a  few  of  these 
very  emotions. 

Various  forms,  coloms,  somuls  are  beau- 
tiful ;  various  results  of  intellectual  com])osi- 
tion  are  beautiful  ;  various  moral  affections, 
when  contemplated  by  the  mind,  are  atteiul- 
c(l  w  ith  a  similar  feeling.  But  we  are  not 
to  supjjose,  because  there  may  be  a  consid- 
erable similarity  of  the  emotions  excited  by 
these  different  classes  of  objects,  that  any 
one  of  the  classes  comprehends  the  others, 
more  than  coloiu's  which  are  ])li'asing,  com- 
prehend ))leasing  odours,  or  tastes,  or  these 
respecti\ely  each  other.  A  circle  or  a  me- 
lody, a  song  or  a  theorem,  an  act  of  gratitude 
or  generous  forbearance,  are  all  beautiful,  as 
greenness,  sweetness,  fragrance,  are  ])leasing; 
and  the  pleasing  exists  as  truly  as  the  beau- 
tiful, aiui  is  as  fit  an  object  of  iihilosojjhic 
investigation. 

After  these  remarks  on  beauty,  it  is  un 
necessaiy  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  op])o- 
site  enu)tion  ;  the  same  observations,  as  to 
their  nature,  and  the  circumstances  that  pro- 
duce or  modify  them,  being  equally  applica- 
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ble  to  both.  As  certain  forms,  colours, 
sounds,  inotions,  works  of  art,  and  moral  af- 
fections, are  contemplated  with  delight;  the 
contemplation  of  certain  other  forms,  co- 
lours, sounds,  motions,  works  of  art,  and  af- 
fections of  our  moral  nature,  is  attended  with 
a  disagreeable  emotion.  I  have  already  re- 
marked, that  for  this  opposite  emotion,  in 
its  full  extent,  we  have  no  adequate  name  ; ; 
deformit}',  and  even  ugliness,  which  is  a  more 
general  word,  being  usually  applied  only  to ! 
external  things,  and  not  to  the  intellectual 
or  moral  objects  of  our  thought ;  as  we  ap- 
ply beauty  iilike  to  all.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  same  analogy, 
which  connects  our  various  emotions  of  beau-  [ 
ty,  sensitive,  intellectUial,  and  moral,  exists 
equally  in  the  emotions  of  this  opposite 
class ;  and  that,  though  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  ugly,  and  to  inquire 
into  what  constitutes  it,  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  inquire  into  the  beautiful,  and 
its  supposed  constituents,  it  is  only  because 
beaut)'  is  the  more  attractive,  and  the  em- 
pire which  itself  possesses,  is  possessed,  in 
some  measure,  by  its  very  name. 

After  the  attention  which  we  have  paid 
to  the  emotions  that  are  usually  classed  to- 
gether under  the  general  name  of  beauty, 
the  emotions,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
we  have  next  to  proceed,  are  those  which 
constitute  our  feelings  of  sublimity.  On 
these,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
dwell  at  any  great  length,  since  you  will  be 
able,  of  yourselves,  to  apply  to  them  many 
of  the  remarks  that  were  suggested  by  the 
consideration  of  the  former  species  of  emo- 
tion. 

The  feeling  of  sublimity,  it  may  well  be 
supposed,  does  not  arise  without  a  cause, 
more  than  our  feeling  of  beauty ;  but  the 
sublimity  which  we  feel,  hke  the  beauty 
which  we  feel,  is  an  affection  of  our  mind, 
not  a  quality  of  any  thing  external.  It  is  a 
feeling,  however,  which,  like  the  feeling  of 
beauty,  we  reflect  back  on  the  object  that 
excited  it,  as  if  it  truly  formed  a  part  of  the 
object;  and  thus,  instead  of  being  merely 
the  unkno\\'n  cause  of  our  emotion, — as 
when  it  is  philosophically  viewed, — the  ob- 
ject which  impresses  itself  on  our  mind,  and 
almost  on  oiu*  senses,  as  sublime,  is  felt  by 
us,  as  our  o«ti  imbodied  emotion,  mingled, 
indeed,  with  other  quahties  that  are  mate- 
rial, but  diffused  in  tihem,  with  an  existence 
that  seems  independent  of  om-  temporary 
feeling. 

When  DPiden  said  of  one  of  our  most 
powerful  and  most  delightful  passions, — 

The  cause  of  love  can  never  be  assign'd ; 
Tis  in  no  face,  but  in  the  lover's  mind, 

he  probably  was  not  aware  that  he  was  say- 
ing what  WHS  not  poetically  only,  but  philo- 


sophically true,  though  in  a  sense  different 
from  tliat  which  he  meant  to  convey.      It  is 
not  the  ca])ricious  passion  alone  which  the 
lover  feels,  as  in  himself,  but  the  very  beauty 
that  is  felt  by  him  in  the  external  object, 
which    is   as  truly  an   emotion  of  his  own 
mind  as  the  passion  to  which  it  may   have 
given  rise.      Of  all  those  forms  on  which  we 
gaze  with  a  delight  that  is  never  weary,  be- 
cause the  pleasure  which  we  have  felt,  as  re- 
flected by  us  to  the  object,  is  to  us  almost 
a  source  of  the  pleasure  which  we  feel  at  the 
moment,  or  are  about  to  feel,  what,   I  have 
asked,  would  the  loveliest  be,  but  for  the  eyes 
which  gaze  on  it,  and  which  give  it  all  its 
charms,  as  they  give  it  the  very  miity  that 
converts  it  into  the  form  which  we  behold  ? 
A  multitude   of  separate   and   indepentlent 
atoms, — we  found  ourselves  obliged  to   an- 
swer,— and  nothing  more.     In  like  manner, 
I  might  ask,  what,  but  for  the  mind  which  is 
impressed  with  the  sublimity,  would  be  the 
precipice,  the  cataract,  the  ocean,  the  whole 
system  of  worlds,  that  seem  at  once  to  fill 
the  immensity  of  space,  and  yet  to  leave  on 
our  conception  an  infinity  which  even  worlds 
without  number  could  not  fill  ?     To  these, 
too,  sublime  as  they  are  felt  by  us  to  be,  it 
is  oiu"  mind  alone  which  gives  at  once  all  the 
unity  and  sublimity  which  they  seem  to  us 
to  possess,  as  of  their  own  nature.      They 
are,  in  truth,  only  a  number  of  atoms,  that 
would  be  precisely  the  same  in  themselves, 
whether    existing  near  to  each  other  or  al 
distances  the  most  remote.     But  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  regard  them  merely  as  a 
number  of  atoms,  because  they  affect  us  with 
oiie  complex  emotion,  which  we  diffiise  over 
them  all.     When  precipice  hangs  over  pre- 
cipice, and  we  shrink  back  upon  our  perilous 
height  as  we  strive  to  look  down  from  the 
cliff,  on  the  abyss  beneath,  in  which  we  rather 
hear  the  torrent  than  see  it,  with  our  shud- 
dering and  dazzled  eye,  we  have  one  vivid, 
though  com5>licated  feeling,  which  fills  our 
whole  soul ;  and  the  whole  objects  existing 
separately  before  us  are  one  vast  and  terrify- 
ing image  of  all  that  is  within  us.      In  the 
hurricane  that  lays  waste  and  almost  annihi 
lates  whatever  it  meets,  there  is  to  our  con- 
ception something  more  than  the  mere  par- 
ticles of  air  that  form  each  successive  blast. 
We  animate  it  with  our  own  feelings.     It  is 
not  a  cause  of  terror  only,  it  is  terror  itself. 
It  seems  to  bear  about  with  it  that  awful 
subHmity  of  which  we  are  conscious, — an 
emotion,  that  as  it  animates  our  coqjoreal 
frame  with  one  expansive  feeling,  seems  to 
give  a  sort  of  dreadful  unity  to  the  va  hole 
thunders  of  the  tempest,  or  rather  to  form 
one  mighty  being  of  the  whole  minute  ele- 
ments, that  when  they  rage,  impelling  and 
impelled,    in    the    tumultuous    atmosphere, 
are  merely  congregated,  by  accidental  vici- 
nity, as  they  exist  equally  together  in  the 
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gentlest  breeze,  or  in  the  stillness  of  the  snm- 
mer  sky.  | 

That  snblimity  shonkl  be  rodected  to  the 
ohji'ct  from  the  mind  like  bi-anty,  is  not  won- 
derful, sinre,  in  truth,  what  we  term  beauty 
and  sublimity,  are  not  opposite,  but,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  are  merely  different 
parts  of  a  series  of  emotions.  I  have  already, 
in  treating  of  beauty,  pointed  out  to  you  the 
error  into  which  the  common  language  of 
plnloso|)hers  might  be  very  ajit  to  lead  you, 
— the  error  of  supposing  that  beauty  is  one 
emotion,  merely  because  we  have  invented 
that  generic  or  specific  name  which  compre- 
hends at  once  many  agreeable  emotions  ;  that 
have  some  resemi)lance,  indeed,  as  being 
agreeable,  and  diffused,  as  it  were,  or  con- 
centrated in  their  objects,  and  are  therefore 
classed  together,  but  still  are  far  from  being 
the  same.  The  beautiful,  concerning  which 
philosophers  have  been  <at  so  much  pains  in 
their  inquiries,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  conceive  it  to  exist,  a 
sort  of  real  essence, — a  universal  a  parte 
rci,  which  has  retained  its  hold  of  the  be- 
lief when  other  universals  of  this  kind,  not 
less  real,  had  been  suffered  to  retain  a  place 
only  in  the  insignificant  vocabulary  of  scho- 
lastic logic. 

Our  emotions  of  beauty,  I  have  said,  are 
various  ;  and,  as  they  gradually  rise,  from 
object  to  object,  a  sort  of  regular  progression 
may  be  traced  from  the  faintest  beauty  to 
the  vastest  sublimity.  These  extremes  may 
>)e  considered  as  united  by  a  class  of  inter- 
mediate feelings,  for  which  grandeur  might, 
perhaps,  be  a  suitable  term,  that  have  mure 
of  beauty  or  more  of  sublimity,  ac<'ording  to 
their  place  in  the  scale  of  emotion.  I  have 
retained,  however,  the  common  twofold  di- 
vision of  beauty  and  sublimity,  not  as  think- 
ing that  there  may  not  be  intermediate  feel- 
ings, which  scarcely  admit  of  being  very  sui- 
tably classed  under  either  of  these  names, 
but  because  the  same  general  reasoning  must 
be  applicable  to  all  these  states  of  mind, 
whatever  names,  or  number  of  names,  may 
be  given  to  the  varieties  that  fill  uj)  the  in- 
tervening space.  Indeed,  if  all  the  various 
emotions,  to  which,  in  their  objects,  we  at- 
Uuih  the  single  name  of  beautiful,  were  at- 
tentively considered,  we  might  find  reason  to 
ft)rm  of  this  single  order,  many  subdivisions, 
with  their  api)ropriate  terms  ;  but  this  ])reci- 
sion  of  minute  nomenclature,  in  such  a  case, 
is  of  less  importance,  if  you  know  sufficient- 
ly the  general  fact  involved  in  it,  that  there 
is  not  one  beauty,  or  one  sublimity,  but 
various  feelings,  to  which,  in  their  objects, 
we  give  the  name  of  beauty,  and  various  feel- 
ings, to  which,  in  their  objects,  we  give  the 
name  of  sublimity  ;  and  that  there  may  be 
intermediate  feelings,  which  differ  from  these, 
as  these  respectively  differ  from  each  other. 
That  which  happens  in  innumerable  other 


ca-ses,  has  happened  in  this  case  ;  we  have  a 
series  of  many  feelings  ;  we  have  invented 
the  names  subltmiti/  and  hrautij,  which  we 
have  attached  to  certain  parts  of  this  series  ; 
and,  because  we  have  invented  the  names, 
we  think  that  the  emotions  which  they  de- 
signate are  more  opposed  to  each  other  than 
they  seemed  to  us  before.  One  feeling  of 
beauty  differs  from  another  feeling  of  beauty; 
but  they  are  both  com])r('lu'iHli'(l  in  the  same 
term,  and  we  forget  the  difference.  One 
feeling  of  sublimity  differs,  in  like  maimer, 
from  another  feeling  of  sublimity ;  but  they 
also  are  both  comprehended  in  one  term,  and 
their  difference  too  is  forgotten.  It  is  not 
so,  when  we  coinpiu'e  one  emotion  of  beauty 
with  another  emotion  of  sublimity  ;  the  feel- 
ings are  then  not  merely  ditTerent,  but  they 
are  expressed  by  a  dillereiit  term  ;  and  their 
o])position  is  thus  doubly  forced  upon  us. 
Jf  we  had  not  invented  any  terms  whatever, 
we  should  have  seen,  as  it  were,  a  series  of 
emotions,  all  shadowing  into  each  other  with 
differences  of  tint,  more  or  less  strong,  and 
rajiidly  distinguishable.  The  invention  of  the 
terms,  however,  is  like  the  intersection  of  the 
series,  at  certain  places,  with  a  few  well 
marked  lines.  The  shadowing  may  still,  in 
itself,  be  equally  gradual ;  but  we  think  of 
the  sections  only,  and  perceive  a  peculiar  re 
semblance  in  the  parts  comprehended  in  each, 
as  we  think  that  we  ]>erceive  a  peculiar  di- 
versity at  each  bounding  line. 

To  be  convinced  how  readily  the  feelings, 
contrasted  as  they  may  seem  at  last,  have 
(lowed  into  each  otlier,  let  us  take  some  ex- 
ample. Let  us  imajriiic  that  we  see  beft)re 
us,  a  stream  gently  gliding  through  fields, 
rich  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  summer,  over- 
shadowed at  times  by  the  foliage  that  hangs 
over  it  from  bank  to  bank,  and  then  sudden- 
ly s[)ark]iiig  ill  the  o])en  sunshine,  as  if  with 
a  still  biij^'htcr  current  than  before.  Let  us 
trace  it  till  it  widen  to  a  majestic  river,  of 
« hich  the  waters  are  the  boundary  of  two 
flourishing  empires,  conveying  abundance 
equally  to  each,  while  city  succeeds  city  on 
its  po|)ul()us  shores,  almost  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  grove  fi)rmcrly  succeeded  grove. 
Let  us  next  liehold  it,  losing  itself  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  ocean,  which  seems  to  be  on- 
ly an  expansion  of  itself,  when  there  is  not 
an  object  to  be  seen  but  its  own  wild  am- 
l)litude,  between  the  banks  which  it  leaves, 
and  the  sun  that  is  setting,  as  if  in  another 
world,  in  the  remote  horizon  ; — in  all  this 
course,  from  the  brook  which  we  leap  over, 
if  it  meet  us  in  our  way,  to  that  boundless 
waste  of  waters,  in  which  the  jtower  of  man, 
that  leaves  some  vestige  of  his  existence  in 
every  thing  else,  is  not  able  to  leave  one  last- 
ing impression  ;  which,  after  his  fleets  have 
passed  along  in  all  their  i)ride,  is,  the  very 
moment  after,  as  if  they  had  never  been, 
and  which  bears  or  dashes  those  navies  tliat 
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are  contending  for  the  mastery  of  kingdoms, 
only  as  it  beai-s  or  dashes  the  foam  upon  its 
waves  ;  if  we  were  to  trace  and  contemplate 
this  whole  continued  progress,  we  should  have 
a  series  of  emotions,  which  might,  at  each 
moment,  be  similar  to  the  preceding  emo- 
tion, but  which  would  become,  at  last,  so 
different  from  our  earliest  feelings,  that  we 
should  scarcely  think  of  them  as  feelings  of 
one  class.  The  emotions  which  rose,  when 
we  regarded  the  narrow  stream,  would  be 
those  which  we  class  as  emotions  of  beauty. 
The  emotions  which  rose,  when  we  consi- 
dered that  infinity  of  waters  in  which  it  was 
ultimately  lost,  would  be  of  the  kind  which 
we  denominate  sublimity  ;  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  river,  while  it  was  still  distinguishable 
from  the  ocean,  to  which  it  was  proceeding, 
might  be  viewed  with  feelings  to  which  some 
other  name  or  names  might,  on  the  same 
principle  of  distinction,  be  given.  This  pro- 
gressive series  we  should  see  very  distinctly 
AS  progressive,  if  we  had  not  invented  the 
two  general  terms ;  but  the  invention  of  the 
terms  certainly  does  not  alter  the  nature  of 
these  feelings,  which  the  terms  are  employ- 
ed merely  to  signify. 

Innumerable  other  examples, — from  in- 
creasing magnitude  of  dimensions,  or  increas- 
ing intensity  of  quality, — might  be  selected, 
in  illustration  of  that  species  of  subhmity 
which  we  feel  in  the  contemplation  of  exter- 
nal things,  as  progressively  rising  from  emo- 
tions that  would  be  termed  emotions  of 
beauty,  if  they  were  considered  alone.  It  is 
unnecessar}',  however,  to  repeat,  with  other 
examples,  what  is  sufficiently  evident,  with- 
out any  other  illustration,  from  the  case  al- 
ready instanced. 

The  same  progressive  series  of  feelings, 
which  may  thus  be  traced  as  we  contemplate 
works  of  nature,  is  not  less  evident  in  the 
contemplation  of  works  of  human  art,  whe- 
ther that  art  have  been  employed  ou  mate- 
rial things,  or  be  purely  intellectual.  From 
the  cottage  to  the  cathedral ;  from  the  sim- 
plest ballad  air,  to  the  harmony  of  a  choral 
anthem  ;  from  a  p;istoral,  to  an  epic  poem 
or  a  tragedy ;  from  a  landscape  or  a  sculptur- 
ed Cupid,  to  a  Cartoon  or  the  Laocoon; 
from  a  single  experiment  in  chemistry,  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  whole  system  of  che- 
mical affinities,  which  regulate  all  the 
changes  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  ;  from 
a  simple  theorem,  to  the  Principia  of  New- 
ton : — In  all  these  cases,  in  which  I  have 
merely  stated  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is 
sublime,  and  left  a  wide  space  between,  it  is 
easy  for  your  imagination  to  fill  up  the  in- 
terval ;  and  you  cannot  fill  up  this  interval 
without  perceiving  that,  merely  by  adding 
what  seemed  degree  after  degree,  you  arrive 
at  last  at  emotions  which  have  little  apparent 
resemblance  to  the  emotions  with  which  the 
scale  began.     It  is,  as  in  the  thermometric 


scale,  by  adding  one  portion  of  caloric  after 
another,  we  rise  at  last,  after  no  very  long 
progress,  from  the  cold  of  freezing,  to  the 
heat  at  which  water  boils  ;  though  our  feel- 
ings, at  these  two  points,  are  as  <liffereiit  as 
if  they  had  arisen  from  causes  that  had  no 
resemblance  ;  certainly  as  dillerent  as  our 
emotions  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 

In  the  moral  scene  the  progression  is 
equally  evident.  By  adding  virtue  to  virtue, 
or  circumstance  to  circumstance,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  virtue,  we  rise  from  what  is 
merely  beautiful  to  what  is  snblime.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that,  in  the  famine 
of  an  army,  a  soldier  divides  his  scanty  al- 
lowance with  one  of  his  comrades,  whose 
health  is  sinking  under  the  j)nvation.  We 
feel,  in  the  contemj)lation  of  this  action,  a, 
pleasure,  which  is  that  of  moral  beauty.  In 
proportion  as  we  imagine  the  famine  of  long- 
er duration,  or  the  prospect  of  relief  less 
probable,  the  action  becomes  more  and  more 
morally  grand  or  heroic.  Let  us  next  ima- 
gine that  the  comrade  to  whose  relief  the 
soldier  makes  this  generous  sacrifice,  is  one 
whose  enmity  he  has  formerly  experienced 
on  some  interesting  occasion,  and  the  action 
is  not  heroic  merely,  it  is  sublime.  There 
is  not  a  virtue,  even  of  the  most  tranquil  or 
gentle  sort,  which  we  may  not,  in  like  man- 
ner, render  sublime,  by  varying  the  circum- 
stance in  which  it  is  exercised ;  and  by  vary- 
ing these  gradually,  we  pass  through  a  series 
of  emotions,  any  two  of  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  not  verj'  dissimilar  ;  though  the 
extremes,  when  considered  without  the  parts 
of  the  series  which  connect  ihem,  may  scarce- 
ly have  even  the  slightest  similarity. 

M  hen  I  speak  of  this  progression  of  our 
feelings,  by  which  emotion  after  emotion  may 
rise,  from  the  faintest  of  those  which  we  re- 
fer to  beauty  to  the  most  overwhelming  of 
those  which  we  term  sublime,  I  am  far  from 
wishing  you  to  think  that  such  a  progress  is 
in  all  cases  necessary  to  the  emotion  ;  I 
allude  to  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  sublimity  is  not,  by  its  nature  of  a 
class  of  feelings  essentially  different  from 
beauty ;  and  that  we  may,  therefore,  very 
readily  conceive  that  the  la\vs  which  we  have 
found  apijlicable  to  beauty  may  be  applicable 
to  it  also. 

So  far  is  it,  indeed,  from  being  indispensa- 
ble to  sublimity  that  beauty  should  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  same  circumstance,  in 
a  less  degree,  that,  in  many  instances,  what 
is  absolutely  the  reverse  of  beautiful  becomes 
sublime,  by  the  exclusion  of  every  thing 
which  could  excite  of  itself  that  delightful 
but  gentle  emotion.  A  slight  degree  of  bar- 
ren dreariness  in  any  country  through  which 
we  travel,  produces  only  feelings  that  are  dis- 
agreeable ;  a  wide  extent  of  desolation,  when 
the  eye  can  see  no  verdure  as  far  as  it  can 
reach,  but  only  rocks  that  rise  at  irregular  in- 
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tcr/als,  throii^h  the  sandy  waste,  has  a  sort 
of  savaf^e  sublimity,  which  we  almost  lieliirlit 
to  coiitemi)late.  In  the  moral  world,  tlie 
audacity  of  guilt  cannot  seem  beautiful  to  us 
m  any  of  its  degrees  ;  but  it  may  excite  in 
us.  when  it  is  of  more  than  ordinary  atrocity, 
that  species  of  emotion  which  we  arc  now 
considering.  Who  is  there  who  can  love 
Medea  as  she  is  represented  to  us  in  the  an- 
cient story?  But  to  whom  is  she  not  sub- 
lime? It  is  not  in  Mali  us  that  we  would 
look  for  a  model  of  moral  beauty;  but  what 
form  is  there  which  the  jiaintcr  would  feel 
more  internal  sublimity  in  designing,  than 
that  bloodthirsty  chief,  sitting  amid  the  ruins 
of  CiUthage,  when,  as  a  Roman  jjoet,  by 
a  bold  rhetorical  figure,  says,  of  the  me- 
morable scene,  and  the  memorable  outcast 
whom  it  sheltered,  ea(;h  was  to  the  other  a 
consolation,  and  ecjualiy  alllicted  and  over- 
whelmed together,  they  forgave  the  gods? — 

Non  ille  favore 
Numinis,  ini;eiiti  Superum  protectus  ab  iri, 
\  ir  ferus,  et  Komam  fupieiUi  perdere  fato 
.Sutliiicns.     Idem  |>clago  delatus  iniquo, 
Ko-.tik'in  in  terrain,  vacuisque  mapalibus  actus, 
Nuda  txiumphati  jacuit  per  regna  Jugurthse, 
Et  Ptrnos  pressit  cineres  ;  solatia  fati 
Carthago,  Mariusque,  tulit;  pariterque jacentes, 
Igiio\cre  Deis.* 

An  old  Frencii  ojicra,  of  which  D'Alembert 
speaks,  on  the  horrible  story  of  Atrcus  and 
Thyestes,  that  story  on  which,  as  on  other 
lioriible  stories  of  the  kind,  the  ancients 
were  so  strangely  fond  of  dwelling,  in  jirefer- 
enee,  and  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
interesting  pathos,  concludes  after  the  ban- 
quet, with  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  the 
contriver  of  the  dreadful  feast ;  and  amidst 
the  bolts  that  are  falling  iu^ouiid  him  on  eve- 
ry side,  Atreus  cries  out,  as  if  exulting, 
"  Thunder,  ye  powerless  gods,  I  am  aveng- 
ed." To  lessen  that  triumphant  revenge, 
which  is  so  sublime  in  this  case,  would  be, 
not  to  produce  an  emotion  of  beauty,  but 
to  produce  that  disgust  and  contcmj)t  which 
we  feel  for  jietty  malice.  I  need  not  allude 
to  the  multitude  of  other  cjises,  to  which  the 
same  remark  would  be  equally  applicable. 

Whether,  then,  the  emotion  be,  or  be 
not,  of  a  kind  which  may  be  gradually,  by 
the  omission  of  some  circumstance,  or  the 
diminution  of  the  vivid  feeling  itself,  lessen- 
ed down  to  that  emotion  which  we  ascribe 
to  mere  beauty,  it  is  not  the  less  sul)lime  if 
it  truly  involves  that  species  of  vivid  feeling, 
which  we  distinguish,  with  suflicicnt  readi- 
ness, from  the  gentle  delight  of  beauty,  as 
we  distinguish  the  sensation  of  a  bum  from 
that  of  gentle  warmth,  without  being  able  to 
state  in  words,  in  what  circumstance  or  cir- 
cumst^inccs  the  difference  of  the  feelings 
consists.  It  is  the  vain  attempt  to  define 
what  cannot  be  defined  that  has  led  to  all 
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the  errors  and  supposed  mysteries,    ni  the 
theory  of  sulilimity,  as  it  has  led  to  similar 
,  en-ors  in  the  theory  of  beauty.      Sublimity 
is  not  one  emotion,  but  various  emotions, 
that  have  a  certain  resemblance, — the  sub- 
lime in  itself  is  nothing  ;  or,  at  lea.st,  it  is 
only  a  mere  name,  indicative  of  our  feeling 
of  the  resemblance  of  certain  affections  of 
i  our  mind,  excited  by  objects,    material    or 
I  mental,  that  agree  perhaps  in  no  other  cir- 
cumstance but  in  that  analogous  undefinable 
emotion  which  they  excite.      Whatever  is 
vast  in  the  material  world,  whatever  is  su- 
jjremely  comprehensive  in  intellect,   what- 
ever in  morals  implies  virtuous  affections  or 
passions  far  beyond  the  ordinary  level  of  hu- 
manity, or  even  guilt,  that  is  ennobled,  in 
some    measure,    by   the   fearlessness  of  its 
daring,    or    the    magnitude   of  the   ends  to 
which  it  has  had  the  boldness  to  as])ire — 
tnese,  and  various  other  objects,  in  miiul  an  I 
matter,  produce  certain  vivid  feelings,  which 
are  so  simihu"  as  to  be  classed  together  ;  and, 
if  we  speak  of  sublimity  merely  in  reference 
to  the  various  objects  which  excite  these 
analogous  feelings,  so  as  to  make  the  enume- 
ration of  the  objects  a  sort  of  definition  of 
the  species  of  emotion  itself,  there  can  be 
no  risk  of  mistake,  more  than  in  saying  that 
sweetness  is  a  word  ex])ressive  of  those  sen- 
sations,   which    sugar,    honey,    and  various 
other  substances  that  might  be  named,  ex- 
cite.    But,  if  we  attem[it  to  define  sweet- 
ness itself  its  a  sensation,  or  sublimity  itself 
as  an  emotion,  we  either  state  what  is  ab- 
solutely nugjitoiy,  or  what  is  still  more  pro 
bably  false  in  its  general   extent,  however 
])artially  true  ;  because  our  attention,  in  our 
definition,  will  be  gi\en  to  some  jiarticular 
emotions  of  the  class,  not  to  any  thing  com- 
mon to  the  class,  since  there  is  truly  no  com- 
mon  circumstance,  which  words  can  ade- 
quately ex;)ress.      Hence  it  happens,  that  by 
this  singling   out   of  particular   oI)jects,   we 
hiiNc  many  theories  of  sublimity,  as  we  have 
of  beauty  ;  all  of  them  founded  on  the  suji- 
j)osition  of  an  universal  sublimity  a  parte  ret, 
as  the  theories  of  beauty  were  founded  on  a 
universal   beauty   a  parte   ret.       Sublimity, 
says  one  writer,  is  the  terrible  ;  according  to 
another  writer,  it  is  magnitude  or  amplitude, 
which  is  essential  to  the  emotion  ;  according 
to  another,  it  is  mighty  force  or  power;  ac- 
cording to  aiu)ther,  it  is  the  mere  suggestion 
of  images  of  feelings  directly  connected  with 
that  elevation  in  ])iace,  which  has  given  sub- 
limity Its  name ;    according  to  another,   it 
arises  from  a  wider  range  of  associations,  all, 
however,  centring  in  some  prior  affections  of 
the  mind  as  their  direct  source.     It  is  very 
true  that  terror,  vastness  of  size,  extraordi- 
nary force,  high  elevation,  and  various  asso- 
ciate images,  do  produce  feelings  of  subliim- 
ty ;  but  it  is  not  equally  true  that  any  one 
of  these  feelings  is  itself  all  the  other  feel 
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ing^s.  Great  elevation,  for  example,  may 
excite  in  me  the  emotion  to  which  it  has 
given  the  distinctive  name,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  many  great  virtues  may,  hy  a 
sort  of  i)oetic  analogy,  suggest  the  notion  of 
local  elevation,  as  snow  suggests  the  notion 
of  spotless  innocence,  or  the  shadow  that 
follows  any  brilliant  object,  the  notion  of 
envy  pursuing  merit.  But  even  though,  in 
thinking  of  heroic  virtue,  the  analogy  of  lo- 
cal elevation  were  excited,  which  it  surely 
IS  only  in  very  rare  cases,  this  would  be  no 
reason  for  believing  that  the  heroic  virtue 
itself  is  incapable  of  exciting  emotion,  till  it 
have  previously  suggested  height,  and  the 
feelings  associated  with  height.  It  is  the 
same  with  magnitude  or  power ;  they  are 
causes  of  sublime  feelings,  not  causes  of  the 
sublime,  which  has  no  real  existence,  nor  of 
those  other  sublime  feelings  which  have  no 
direct  relation  to  miignitude  or  power. 
Power  itself,  for  example,  is  not  magnitude ; 
nor  miignitude  power.  The  contemplation 
of  eternity  or  infinity  of  space,  is  instantly, 
and  of  itself,  as  a  mere  object  of  thought, 
productive  of  this  emotion,  without  any  re- 
gard to  my  power  of  conceiving  infinity, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  a  subsequent  cause 
of  astonishment,  but  which  certainly  does 
not  precede  the  emotion  as  its  cause.  In 
like  manner,  any  great  energy  of  mind,  either 
in  acting  or  bearing,  though  it  may  suggest, 
by  analogy,  magnitude,  as  it  may  suggest 
many  other  analogies,  does  not  de])end,  for 
the  emotion  which  it  excites,  on  the  previ- 
ous suggestion  of  the  analogous  amplitude  of 
size.  The  two  primary  errors,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  in  all  these  various  theories, 
which  may  be  considered  as  confutations  of 
each  other,  consist  in  supposing,  first,  that 
sublimity  is  one, — the  sublime,  to  use  the 
language  of  theory, — which,  therefore,  as 
suggested  by  one  object,  may  be  precisely 
the  same  with  the  emotion  suggested  by 
other  objects  ;  and,  secondly,  the  belief  that 
because  certain  objects  have  an  analogy,  so 
as  to  be  capable,  by  the  mere  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, of  suggesting  each  other,  they  there- 
fore do  uniformly  suggest  each  other,  and 
excite  emotion  only  in  this  way ; — that  be- 
cause any  generous  sacrifice,  for  instance, 
may  suggest  the  notion  of  magnitude  or  ele- 
vation in  place, — which,  if  it  suggests  them  at 
all,  it  suggests  only  rarely, — it  therefore  must 
at  all  times  suggest  them,  as  if  it  were  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  us  to  see  an  oliject, 
without  thinking  of  any  analogous  object, — 
to  look  on  snow  without  thinking  of  inno- 
cence, or  on  a  shadow,  without  thinking  of 
envy. 

I  trust,  after  the  remarks  already  made, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  any 
arguments  in  confutation  of  the  error  as  to 
one  universal  sublime ;  an  error  of  precisely 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  would  contend 


that,  because  the  fragrance  of  a  violet,  and 
the  simplicity  of  a  comprehensive  theorem, 
are  both  pleasing,  the  theorem  comprehends 
the  fragrance,  or  the  fragrance  the  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  As  there  are  many 
pleasures  excited  by  many  objects,  but  not 
the  pleasing ;  many  emotions  of  beauty  ex- 
cited by  many  objects,  but  not  the  beauti- 
ful ;  so  are  there  many  emotions  of  sub- 
limity excited  by  many  objects,  but  not  the 
sublime.  The  emotion  which  I  feel,  when 
I  think  of  all  the  ages  of  eternity,  that,  how- 
ever indefinitely  multiplied  are  as  nothing  to 
the  ages  that  still  remain, — that  which  I  feel, 
when  I  think  of  a  night  of  tempest  on  the 
ocean,  when  no  light  is  to  be  seen,  but  the 
flash  of  guns  of  distress  from  some  half- 
wrecked  vessel ;  or  the  still  more  dreadfid 
light  from  the  clouds  above,  that  gleams  on- 
ly to  show  the  billows  biu-sting  over  their 
])rey,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  shriek 
that  rises  loudest,  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  is  lost  at  last  and  for  ever,  in  one  continu- 
ed howl  and  dashing  of  the  storm  and  the 
surge, — these  feelings,  though  both  classed 
as  sublime,  and  having  some  resemblance, 
which  leads  to  this  classification,  are  yet,  in 
their  most  important  respects,  very  different 
from  each  other  ;  and  how  different  are  they 
both  from  the  emotion  with  v.hich  I  regard 
some  moral  sublimity, — the  memorable  ac- 
tion of  Arria,  when  she  presented  the  dagger 
to  her  lord,  or  the  more  tranquil  happiness 
of  the  elder  Pcetus,  when,  on  being  ordered 
by  the  tyrant  to  death,  as  in  the  accustomed 
rites  of  some  grateful  sacrifice,  he  sprinkled 
his  blood  as  a  libation  to  Jove  the  deliverer ! 
It  is  in  the  moral  conduct  of  our  fellow-men 
that  the  species  of  sublimity  is  to  be  found, 
which  we  most  gladly  recognise  as  the  cha- 
racter of  that  glorious  nature  which  we  have 
received  from  God, — a  character  which 
makes  us  more  erect  in  mind  than  we  are  in 
stature,  and  enables  us,  not  to  gaze  on  the 
heavens  merely,  but  to  lift  to  them  our  very 
wishes,  and  to  imitate  in  some  faint  degree, 
and  to  admire  at  least,  where  we  cannot  imi- 
tate, the  gracious  perfection  that  dwells  there. 
It  is  to  mind,  therefore,  that  we  turn,  even 
from  the  sublimest  wonders  of  magnificence, 
which  the  material  universe  exhibits. 


Look  then  abroad  through  Naturp,  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  anil  adamantine  spheres. 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  vi  id  immense; 
And  spuak,  O  man,  does  this  capacious  scene. 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty,  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  ro.-e 
Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Csesar's  fate. 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots  ! — and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  (iuilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 
On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country,  hail ! 
For  lo  !  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  ihe  dust. 
And  Iforae  again  is  free.* 
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Yi't,  though  mind  pxliil)its  the  sublimities 
oil  whicli  we  love  most  to  ilwell,  we  must 
not  on  that  account,  su])])osc,  that  material 
objects  are  inca])able  of  excitintj  any  kinihvd 
feehiifj ;  that,  but  for  the  accident  of  some 
mental  association,  the  immensity  of  s])ace 
would  be  considered  by  us  with  the  same  in- 
ilillercncc  as  a  single  atom  ;  or  the  whole 
tempest  of  siu-ges,  in  the  seemingly  bound- 
less world  of  waters,  with  as  little  emotion 
as  the  shallow  pool  that  may  chance  to  be 
<lirii[>ling  before  oiu"  eyes. 

The  remarks  which  I  made  on  beauty 
might,  however,  of  themselves,  have  been 
suthcicnt  to  save  you  from  this  mistake ; 
and,  indeed,  after  those  remarks,  it  was  per- 
hajjs  superiluous  in  me  to  repeat,  in  the  case 
of  sublimity,  any  ])art  of  the  argument  which 
I  cmjjloyed  on  the  former  occasion.  The 
further  applications  of  it,  which  I  have  not 
made,  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
for  yourselves. 


LECTURE  LVIII. 

I.     IMMEDIATE     EMOTION'S,    NOT    NECESSARILY 

INVOLVING      ANY      MORAL     PEELING IlE- 

TROSPECT  OF  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  E.MO- 

TIONS  OF  BEAUTY  AND  SUBLIMITY. 4.  LU- 

DICROUSNESS,     THE     OPPOSITE    OF    SUBLIMI- 
TY.  SOURCES        OF        THE       LUDICROUS 

HOBBES'  THEORY  ERRONEOUS. LUDICROUS- 

NESS  ARISES    FROM    UNEXPECTED    CONGRUI- 
TIES  OR    INCONGRUITIES    IN    LANGUAGE,    IN 

THOUGHT,  OR  IN  OBJECTS  OF  PERCEPTION 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  remarks  which  I 
had  made  on  the  varieties  of  the  emotion  of 
beauty,  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
at  so  much  length  on  the  kindred  emotions 
of  sublimity,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  I 
proceeded  in  my  last  lecture  ;  the  princijial 
intpiirics  which  had  engaged  us,  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  beauty,  being  only  another 
form  of  inquiries  which  we  might  have  pur- 
sued, indeed,  in  like  manner,  in  the  case  of 
sublimity,  but  which  it  would  have  been  te- 
dious and  profitless  to  rejjcat. 

Opposed  as  the  sublime  and  beantiful 
usually  are,  by  a  sort  of  antithetic  arrange- 
ment, in  our  works  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the 
philosophy  of  tiiste,  they  are  far  from  Ijeing 
essentially  distinct,  but,  at  least  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  shadow  into  each  other; 
the  sublime,  in  these  cases,  being  only  one 
portion  of  a  series  of  feelings,  of  which  the 
heautiful,  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  also  a  part. 
The  emotions  of  sublimity  may,  indeed,  be 
excited  by  objects  which  no  rliininution  of  the 
attendant  circumstances,  or  of  intensity  of 
cpiahty,  coidd  render  beautiful  ;  but  which, 
on  the  contrary,  when  thu-  diminished,  arc 


disgusting  or  ridiculous,  rather  than  agrecH- 
ble.  \  et,  though  there  are,  uiuiucstionably, 
cases  of  this  sort ;  as  when  gnilt  becomes 
sublime  by  the  veiy  atrocity  with  which  it 
dares  and  executes  what  other  bosoms  might 
shudder  even  to  conceive,  or  the  mean  wri-tch- 
edness  of  some  sterile  waste  acquires  a  kind 
of  dignity  from  extent  of  that  very  desolation, 
which,  in  a  less  degree,  made  it  meanly  wretch- 
ed, the  greater  number  of  cases  are,  as  un- 
questionably, of  a  different  sort ;  in  which, 
by  gradual  increase,  or  diminution  of  qualities, 
or  alteration  of  the  attendant  circumstances, 
the  emotion  is  progressively  varied,  till,  by 
change  after  change,  what  was  merely  beauti- 
ful, becomes  grand,  iuid  ultimately  sublime  ; 
the  extremes  seeming,  perhaps,  to  have  no 
resemblance,  but  this  \  cry  difference  of  the 
extremes  resulting  only  from  the  number  of 
successive  feelings  in  the  long  scale  of  emo- 
tion, in  each  sequence  of  which,  comjiared 
with  the  feelings  immediately  preceding,  there 
may  have  been  a  shadowing  of  the  closest  re- 
semblance. How  very  natiu'al  a  process  this 
is,  I  showed  you,  by  exam])les  of  progressive 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity,  in  different 
aspects,  both  of  matter  and  of  mind. 

Since  beauty,  then,  by  a  gradual  change  of 
circumstances,  can  thus  rise  into  sublimity,  it 
is  not  wonderfid  that  phcnomenii,  which  arc 
parts  of  a  series,  should  be,  in  many  impor- 
tant respects,  analogous  ;  so  that  jtroperties 
or  relations,  which  are  found  to  belong  to  one 
portion  of  the  series,  should  be  found  to  be- 
long also  to  the  other;  that,  for  exain|)le,  as 
we  diffuse,  unconsciously,  our  delightful  feel- 
ing of  beauty,  in  the  object  whicli  excites  it, 
we  should  diffuse,  in  like  manner,  our  feel- 
ings of  sublimity  in  the  objects  which  we 
term  sublime,  and  imagine  some  a>vful  ma- 
jesty to  hang  around  them,  even  when  there 
is  no  eye  to  behold  them,  and  consequently 
no  heart  to  be  impressed  with  their  over- 
whelming jiresence.  The  tendency  which 
this  (;ontinuc(l  incor]>oratioii  of  our  feeling  in 
those  sublime  objects  on  which  we  gaze,  or 
of  which  we  think,  produces,  to  the  beliei 
of  a  permanent  sublimity  in  objects,  may 
very  natimiUy  be  supi)ased  to  flow  into  the 
illusion,  which  imagines  the  «'xistencc  of 
something  that,  iiidci)en(lently  of  our  feelings, 
is  common  to  all  the  objects  which  thus 
powerfully  impress  us,  and  which  may  of  it- 
self be  termed  the  sublime ;  as  something 
connrion  to  all  bcautifid  objects,  independent- 
ly of  our  feeling  of  their  beauty,  was,  in  like 
manner,  imagined  and  termed  the  bcauti- 
fid. It  was  necessary  for  me,  therefore, 
to  expose  the  fallacy  of  these  last  lingering 
universal  essences  of  the  schools,  and  to 
show,  that,  as  we  have  not  one  emotion  of 
beauty,  but  a  multitude  of  emotions,  which, 
from  their  analogy,  are  comprehended  under 
that  one  general  term,  so  we  have  not  one 
feeling  of  sublimity,  but   various  analogous  , 
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feelings,  arising  from  various  objects  that 
agree  perhaps  in  no  eircunistance,  but  that  of 
the  analogous  emotions  which  they  exeitc. 
Of  feehngs  which  are  not  the  same,  then, 
in  every  respect,  it  cannot  surprise  us,  that 
we  should  not  always  find  on  analysis  the 
elements  to  be  the  same.  Ueauty,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  an  emotion  of  vivid  delight  re- 
ferred to  the  object  which  excites  it ;  and 
sublimity,  as  we  have  also  seen,  in  tracing  the 
progressive  emotion  through  gradual  changes 
of  circumstances,  is  often  only  this  very  beau- 
ty, united  with  a  feeling  of  vague  indefina- 
ble grandeur  in  its  object,  and  a  consequent 
impression  of  delightful  astonishment,  in- 
tennediate  between  mere  admiration  and 
awe.  In  relation  to  moral  actions,  it  is  often 
a  combination  of  the  pleasing  emotion  of 
beauty,  with  admiring  astonishment  and  love, 
or  respectful  reverence.  In  many  cases, 
however,  there  is  no  \'i\id  delight  of  beauty 
intermingled  in  the  compound  feeling,  but 
only  astonishment,  and  a  certain  vague  im- 
pression of  unmeasiu"able  greatness  or  power, 
which  is  more  akin  to  terror,  than  to  any 
emotion  which  can  be  said  to  be  positively 
pleasurable.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  there 
can  i)e  no  question  that  images  of  terror  con- 
tribute the  chief  elements  of  the  emotion, — 
images,  however,  not  of  terror  in  that  direct 
form  in  which  it  assails  us,  when  danger  is 
close  and  imminent,  but  of  terror  softened 
either  by  distance  as  long  past,  or  by  mixed 
feehngs  of  security,  that  fluctuate  with  it  in 
rapid  alternation,  when  the  danger  is  only 
contingently  or  remotely  possible.  Differ- 
ent as  the  elements  may  be  in  many  cases, 
and  different  as  the  resulting  emotions  may 
also  be,  the  different  results  of  the  different 
elements  may  yet,  as  complex  feelings,  be 
sufficiently  analogous  to  be  classed  under  one 
rank  of  emotions  ;  though,  inginngone  com- 
mon name  to  the  whole,  we  must  always 
be  aware,  that  it  is  only  a  certain  analogy  of 
the  feelings  which  we  mean  to  express,  and 
not  one  common  quality  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  strictly  the  same  in  all ;  and  that 
it  is  not  the  sublime,  therefore,  which  we 
are  philosophically  to  seek,  but  the  sublimi- 
ties, if  I  may  venture  so  to  term  them  ;  the 
various  objects  which,  in  various  circumstan- 
ces, excite  emotions,  that,  in  all  their  diversi- 
ty, are  yet  of  such  resemblance,  as  to  admit 
of  being  classed  together  under  one  common 
a[)pellation. 

The  species  of  emotion  to  which  I  am  next 
to  direct  your  attention,  is  that  which,  in  the 
common  realism  of  the  language  of  philoso- 
phers, is  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  ludi- 
crous,— an  emotion  of  light  mirth,  which  may 
be  considered  as  opposite  to  that  of  sublimity, 
though  not  opposite  in  the  strict  sense  in 
which  beauty  and  ugliness  are  opposed. 
Therp  are,  indeed,  some  feelings  oftliiskind. 


which  may  be  said  to  arise  from  qualities  that 
are  truly  the  reverse  of  those  on  which  sublim- 
ity depends,  and  in  which,  accordingly,  the  op- 
position is  as  complete  as  that  of  ugliness  and 
beauty.  In  the  composition  of  works  of  fancy, 
for  examjjle,  a  mere  excess  or  diminution 
of  the  very  circumstances  which  renders  a 
thought  sublime,  produces  cither  bombast  or 
inanity,  and  a  consequent  emotion  of  ridicule 
or  gay  contempt ;  as  in  the  human  counte- 
nance, an  increase  or  diminution  of  any  beau- 
tiful feature  may  convert  into  deformity  what 
was  beauty  before,  and  produce  a  coiTespon- 
ding  change  in  our  emotions.  In  this  pecu- 
liar species  of  disproportion,  when  the  su- 
blime is  intended,  but  when  the  images,  from 
the  inability  of  the  author  to  produce  and  dis- 
tinguish sublimity,  are  either  overstrained  or 
mean,  consists  w  hat  has  been  termed  bathos, 
as  rhetorically  opposed  to  those  peculiar  emo- 
tions, to  which,  indeed,  the  very  et)^mology 
of  the  term  marks  the  opposition  that  has  been 
felt. 

Of  the  ludicrousness  which  arises  from 
this  species  of  actual  opposition  of  the  mean 
or  bombastic  fancies  of  the  writer  to  the  su- 
blimity which  he  wished  to  produce,  it  would, 
indeed,  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing 
after  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  on 
sublimity  itself,  any  more  than  it  would  be 
necessary  to  dwell  on  illustrations  of  ugliness 
after  a  full  discussion  of  the  opposite  emo- 
tions of  beauty.  But  the  gay  mirthful  feel- 
ing is  not  always  of  this  kind.  The  same 
species  of  emotion,  or  an  emotion  very  near- 
ly similar,  may  be  felt  where  there  is  no  ac 
compan}'ingbelief  of  imperfection,  and  where, 
on  the  contrary',  as  in  the  sprightly  sallies  of 
wit,  a  very  high  admiration  is  mixed  with 
I  om-  feeling  of  what  is  laughable, — an  admi- 
ration which  is  much  more  than  mere  aston- 
ishment, and  which,  for  the  moment,  though 
only  for  the  moment,  is  perhaps  as  great  as 
that,  which,  in  oiu-  hours  of  reflection,  we  give 
to  the  highest  efforts  of  meditative  genius. 
It  will  therefore  deser\-e  a  little  fuller  consi- 
deration, what  the  nature  of  the  emotion  is, 
or  rather  to  state,  what  is  more  within  the 
power  of  philosophy,  what  are  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  emotion  arises. 

Before  entering  on  the  minuter  inquiry, 
however,  I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  every  theory  which  would  make  our  feel- 
ings of  this  kind  to  depend  on  some  modi- 
fication of  mere  pride  in  a  comparison  of  our- 
selves and  others  to  oiu-  advantage,  and  to 
the  disparagement,  therefore,  of  the  person 
supposed  to  be  compared  with  us,  is  founded 
on  a  false  and  very  limited  view  of  the  phe- 
nomena ;  since  the  feeling  is  as  strong,  where 
there  is  the  highest  admiration  of  the  wit  of 
the  speaker,  and,  consequently,  where  any 
comparison,  like  that  which  is  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  the  production  of  the  emotion, 
would  be  to  our  disadvantage.  It  is  in  vain, 
■^  13 
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for  example,  that  Hobbes  defines  laughter  to 
be  "  a  sudiien  glory,   arising  from  a  sudden 
conception  of  some  eminoncv  in  ourselves,  by 
comparison  with   the   infirmity  of  others,  or 
with  our  own  formerly ;"    for  we  laugh  as 
readily  at  some  brilliant  conception  of  wit, 
where  there  are  no  infirmities  of  others  dis- 
played, as  where   they  are  disjjlayed  in  auy 
awkward  blunder.     We  often  laugh,  too,  as 
this  very  defiuition  indeed  asserts,  in  thinking 
of  our  own  mistakes  of  this  sort,  when  we 
surely  cannot  feel  any  great  glory,  nor  any 
eminence  in  ourselves,  more  than  if  we  had 
never  been  guilty  of  the  mistake  ;  the  effect 
of  oiu"  discover}'  of  our  mistake  being  merely 
to  raise  us  to  that  level  of  ordinary  excellence 
at  which  we  imagined  oiu"sclves  before  ;  not 
to  raise  us  iu  the  slightest  degree  above  it. 
If  the  theory  of  Hobbes,  or  any  theory,  which 
converts  our  mere  feeling  of  hidicrousness  in- 
to a  proud  com])arison  of  oiu-selves  and  others, 
were  just,  it  would  then  follow,  as  has  been 
often  objected  to  this  theory,  that  a  man  who 
was    very    self-conceited    and    supercilious, 
would  be  peculiarly  prone  to  mirth,  when,  on 
the  contrary,  it  happens  that  children,  and,  if 
persons  in  advanced  life,  those  whose  temper 
is  most  social,  are  tile  most  readily  excited  to 
laughter ;  while   the  ])roud,   to  whom  their 
superiority  most  readily  reciu-s,  are  usually 
ver\-  little  disposed  to  meniment.     "  Seldom 
they  smile,"  may  be  said  of  them,  as  was 
said   of  Cassius ;  and  when   they  do  smile, 
their  smile,  like    his,  so    admirably  describ- 
ed  by    .Shakspeare,   has   little   in  it  of   the 
full    glorying    and    eminency    of   laughter, 
but  is 

of  such  a  sort. 
As  if  they  mock'd  themselves,  and  scorii'd  llieir  spirit, 
That  could  be  moved  to  smileat  any  thing.* 

The  mere  stupidity  of  any  one,  when  there 
is  no  vanity  of  pretension  to  contrast  with  it, 
does  not  make  us  laugh ;  yet,  if  laughter 
arose  from  the  mere  trium|)h  of  personal 
superiority,  there  would  surely,  in  this  case, 
be  equal  reason  for  selfish  exultation  ;  and  a 
company  of  blockheads  should  be  the  gayest 
of  all  society.  In  any  brilliant  piece  of  wit, 
it  is  to  the  imsiges  or  thought  suggested,  in 
ready  eloquence,  that  we  look,  without  re- 
gard to  him  who  is  its  author;  unless,  in- 
deed, in  t!»ose  cases  in  which  the  very  cha- 
racter or  situation  of  the  speaker  may  of  it- 
self produce  a  sort  of  ludicrousness,  by  its 
incongruity  with  the  gravity  or  levity  of  what 
is  said.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  which 
is  more  ludicrous  than  a  liajjpy  jiarody  ,  and 
though  the  author  of  the  ])aro(iy  may  be  al- 
lowed to  feel  some  triumph  over  the  original 
author,  if  even  his  playful  metamoqihosis  of 
what  isdignificfl  and  excellent  am  be  termed 
a  triumph,   which  is  rather  an  amusement 


•  Julius  Casar,  Act  i.  Scene  2. 


than  a  victory  ;  this  triumph  certainly  can 
not  be  felt  by  the  mere  hearers,  since  their 
pleasure  is  always  greater  in  proportion,  not 
to  the  infirmity  of  which  Hobbes  speaks,  but 
to  the  excellence  of  the  original,  without 
great  merit  in  which,  or  sujjposed  great 
merit,  the  parody  itself  could  not  be  felt  as 
having  any  claim  to  oiu-  laugh,  cr  or  our 
praise.  A  p.irody  on  any  dull  verses  would, 
indeed,  be  still  dullei  than  the  dullness  which 
it  ridicules. 

It  is  not  any  proud  comi)arison,  therefore, 
which  constitutes  what  is  termed  the  ludi- 
crous ;  but,  even  in  the  proudest  of  such 
comparisons,  some  other  circumstance  or 
circumstances.  It  is  the  combination  of 
general  incongniity  with  partial  and  unex- 
pected congruity  of  the  mere  images  them- 
selves, which  may  indeed,  in  some  ca.ses, 
lead  to  this  triumph  as  an  auxiliary  pleasure, 
but  which  has  an  immediate  and  inde])end- 
cnt  pleasure  of  its  own, — a  pleasure  arising 
from  the  discovery  of  unsusijccted  resem- 
blance in  objects  formerly  conceived  to  be 
knowTi  to  us,  or  unsuspected  ditferoice  in 
objects  formerly  regarded  as  higlily  similar. 

Nothing  is  felt  as  truly  ludicrous,  in  which 
there  is  not  an  unexpected  congruity  deve- 
lojied  in  images  that  were  before  supposed 
to  be  opposite  in  kind,  or  some  equally  un- 
expected incongruity  in  images  supposed  to 
be  congruous ;  and  the  sudden  j)erce])tion  of 
these  discrepancies  and  agreenients  may  be 
said  to  be  that  which  constitutes  the  ludi- 
crousness ;  the  gay  emotions  being  immedia- 
tely subsequent  to  the  mere  perception  of  the 
unexpected  relation. 

The  congruities  and  incongruities  which 
give  rise  to  this  emotion  may  be  either  in 
mere  language  or  in  the  thoughts  and  images 
which  language  expresses,  or,  in  many  cases, 
in  the  very  objects  of  our  direct  perception. 

On  the  first  of  these,  the  resemblance  of 
mere  sounds,  in  ])uns,  and  other  trifling  ver- 
bid analogies  of  the  same  class,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  dwell  at  present,  as  they 
before  came  under  our  review,  when  I  treat- 
ed of  the  influence  of  verbal  similarities  on 
the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  our  trains  of 
thought.  How  truly  the  ludicrousness  of 
the  jjun  consists  in  the  unexpected  similarity 
of  discrepant  images,  is  shown  by  the  greater 
or  less  pleasiue  which  it  affords,  in  j)ropor- 
tion  as  the  images  themselves  are  more  or 
less  discre])ant  ;  being  greatest,  therefore, 
when  tliere  is  a  complete  o])iiosition,  with  the 
excej)tion  of  that  single  tie  of  similar  sound 
which  is  found  unexpectedly  to  connect  them. 
When  the  images  themselves  are  congruous, 
so  as  to  seem  capable  of  being  suggested  by 
their  own  congruities,  the  pun  is  scarcely 
felt,  or  rather  there  is  nothing  felt  to  which 
the  name  of  ])un  can  be  given. 

But  though  the  unsusj)ected  connexion  of 
objects,  by  their  resemblances  of  mere  sound, 
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Rs  in  puns,  and  all  the  small  varieties  of  ver- 
liiil  and  literal  wit,  niaj'  be  uniformly  ludi- 
crous, this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the 
other  species  of  unsuspected  resemblance,  in 
relations  of  thought  to  thought,  or  of  existing 
things.  It  is  necessarj-,  therefore,  to  form 
some  limitation  of  the  general  proposition  as 
to  the  ludicrousness  of  relations  which  we 
perceive  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the  only 
circiunstance  which  as  yet  we  have  suppos- 
ed tx»  be  necessary  to  the  rise  of  the  emo- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  an  exception  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  scientific  truths.  When 
it  is  discovered  in  chemistry,  or  in  any  other 
physical  science,  that  there  truly  have  been 
relations  of  objects  or  events,  which  were 
not  suspected  by  us  before,  there  is  no  feel- 
ing of  ludicrousness,  though  the  substances 
fomid  to  have  some  common  property  should 
be  opposite  in  every  other  respect.  What 
could  be  more  miexpected,  or  more  incon- 
grous  with  our  previous  conceptions  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  metals,  than  the  discovery 
that  the  lightest  of  all  substances,  which  are 
not  in  the  state  of  an  aerial  fluid,  is  a  metal, 
the  base  of  another  substance  with  which 
we  had  been  long  acquainted  ?  Yet,  though 
we  were  astonished  at  such  a  discovery,  we 
felt  no  tendency  whatever  to  laugh.  The 
relation,  in  short,  did  not  seem  to  us  to  in  ■ 
volve  any  thing  ludicrous. 

Why  then  do  we  not  laugh,  in  such  a  case, 
at  the  discovery  of  the  resemblance  of  ob- 
jects or  qualities,  which  were  before  regard- 
ed by  us  as  not  less  incongruous  than  any  of 
the  unsuspected  relations  which  are  exhibit- 
ed to  us  in  the  quaintest  conundrum,  that 
excites  our  laughter  almost  in  the  very  in- 
stant in  which  the  strange  relation  is  pointed 
out  ?  The  principal  reason  of  this  difference, 
I  conceive,  is  the  importance  of  the  physical 
relation.  The  interest  attached  by  us  to  the 
discovery  of  truth  occupies  the  mind  too 
seriously,  to  allow  that  light  play  of  thought 
which  is  essential  to  the  rise  of  the  gay  emo- 
tion. In  this  respect,  there  is  a  very  striking 
analogy  to  a  species  of  animal  action,  which 
resembles  our  emotions  of  this  kind  also,  in 
some  other  striking  circumstances,  particularly 
in  the  tendency  to  laughter,  which  is  an  equal 
and  very  curious  result  of  both.  If  the  palm 
of  the  hand  be  gently  tickled,  when  the  mind 
is  vacant,  the  influence  of  the  mechanical 
operation  in  this  way  is  very  powerful ;  but, 
il"  the  faculties  be  exerted  on  any  interesting 
subject,  the  same  action  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand  may  take  place  without  any  consequent 
laughter,  and  even  perhaps  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  process  which  has  been 
taking  place.  A  new  phenomenon,  or  a  new 
discovered  relation  in  former  phenomena, 
engages  the  mind  too  closely  to  allow  any 
feehng  of  ludicrousness,  and  consequent 
laughter  to  arise, — in  the  same  wa}-  as  those 


very  circumstances  would  probably  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  laughter  of  tickling,  if 
the  mechanical  cause  were  aj)plied  at  the 
very  moment  at  which  we  learn  the  impor- 
tant discovery,  and  applied  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  the  strange  feeling  and 
the  laughter  were  before  the  result. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  law  of  natm'e,  however  strange 
and  apparently  incongruous  with  our  former 
conceptions  its  phenomena  may  be,  must 
have  considerable  effect  in  occupyingthe  mind 
more  fully  with  the  discovery  ; — that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  rest  in  the  sim- 
ple discovery,  without  rapidly  passing  in  re- 
view the  various  circumstances  that  seem  to 
us  likely  to  be  connected  with  it  in  the  ana- 
logous phenomena, — a  state  of  mind  \\hich 
is  of  itself  most  unfavomable  to  the  mirth- 
ful emotion.  There  are,  unquestionably, 
states  of  mind,  during  the  prevalence  of  af- 
fliction, or  any  strong  passion,  in  which  there 
is  no  point  in  the  jest,  as  there  is  no  plea- 
sure in  the  verj'  aspect  of  joy.  To  the  friend 
retiu"niiig  from  the  funeral  of  his  friend,  we 
of  course  do  not  think  of  uttering  any  of 
those  common  expressions  of  merriment,  in 
which  at  other  times  we  might  occasionally 
indulge  ;  the  natural  respect  which  we  feel 
for  sorrow,  being  sufficient  to  check  the 
gaiety,  or  at  least  the  appearance  of  gai'ety. 
But,  even  though  in  violation  of  that  respect 
which  the  sorrowful  claim,  the  happiest  effu- 
sions of  wit  were  to  be  poui'ed  out  on  such 
an  occasion,  there  would  be  no  answering 
mirth  in  that  heart  which  at  other  times 
would  have  felt  and  returned  the  gaiety. 
What  grief  thus  manifestly  does,  other 
strong  interests,  that  absorb,  in  like  manner, 
the  general  feelings  of  the  mind,  may  well 
be  supposed  to  do  ;  and  we  may  therefore 
listen  to  facts,  the  most  seemingly  incon- 
gruous with  our  prior  knowledge,  when  our 
curiosity  is  awake  to  their  importance,  as 
objects  of  science,  without  the  slightest  dis- 
position to  those  light  emotions,  which  al- 
most everj'  other  incongruity,  or  fancied  in- 
congruity, would  have  produced. 

It  may  accordingly  be  remarked,  that  to 
those  who  have  not  sufficient  elementary 
knowledge  of  science,  to  feel  any  interest  in 
physical  truths,  as  one  connected  system, 
and  no  habitual  desire  of  ex2)loring  the  various 
relations  of  new  phenomena,  many  of  the 
facts  in  nature,  which  have  an  aj)i)carance  of 
incongruity,  as  first  stated,  do  truly  seem  lu- 
dicrous. If  the  vulgar  were  to  be  told,  that 
they  do  not  see  directly  the  magnitude,  or  place 
or  distance  of  bodies,  with  their  eyes  alone,  but, 
in  some  measm'e,  by  the  indirect  influence  of 
other  senses,  on  which  light  has  no  efl'ect 
whatever,  that  the  feelings  of  cold  and  heat 
proceed  from  the  same  cause,  and  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  heat  in  the  coldest  ice,  they 
would  not  merely  disbelieve  what  w?  might 
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say,  1)Ut  thi-y  would  liiiitrh  at  wliat  we 
tell  thorn,  as  if  it  were  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous. The  gr-avest  truths  of  science  would 
be  to  them  what  the  iileasautries  of  wit  iu-e 
to  us. 

I  may  remark,  too,  as  a  circumstance  of 
some  additional  influence,  that  those  who 
have  been  conversant  with  physical  incjuiries, 
are  a]\\"ays  prep.ued,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
discovery  of  new  properties,  even  in  objects 
the  most  familiar  to  them.  With  their  full 
impression  of  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing, 
indeed,  which  can  be  said  to  be  truly  incon- 
gruous with  any  thing.  They  are,  in  some 
degree,  with  respect  to  the  physical  relations 
of  things,  in  the  same  situation  as  the  pro- 
fessed wit,  with  respect  to  all  the  lighter 
analogies,  who  is  too  mu(-h  accustomed  to 
these  in  his  own  gay  exercise  of  fancy,  to 
feel  much  of  the  ludicrousness  of  surprise, 
when  these  slight  and  seemingly  incongru- 
ous relations  are  developed  in  the  pleasant- 
ries of  others.  It  is  not  from  envy  or  jea- 
lousy,— certainly  not  always  from  envy  or 
jealousy, — that  he  does  not  laugh  in  such  a 
case  ;  but  because  the  relation  exhibited  is 
of  a  kind  with  which  he  is  too  familiar,  to 
sliiu-e  the  astonishment  that  has  animated 
the  laughter  of  all  the  rest  of  the  circle. 
The  newly  discovered  congruities  or  incon- 
gruities of  wit,  in  short,  are  to  him,  in  a 
great  measure,  what  some  strange  newly  dis- 
covered property  of  material  substance  is 
to  the  chemist,  or  general  experimental  in- 
quirer. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
difference  of  feeling,  in  this  case  of  seeming 
anomaly,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
fact  itself,  that  the  discovery  of  a  new  rela- 
tion in  physics,  and  even  of  a  relation  ap])a- 
rently  most  incongi-uous  with  the  relations 
formerly  known,  does  not  produce,  hi  the 
mind  of  the  scientific  obsei^ver,  or  general 
lover  of  science,  a  feeling  of  any  ludicrous- 
ness in  the  discovery  itself.  The  fact,  in- 
deed, seems  to  be  reducible,  without  nnich 
dilliculty,  to  the  common  laws  of  mind ; 
but  still  it  must  be  admitted  to  form  an 
important  limitation  to  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  influence  of  unexpected  and  appar- 
ently inc(jngruous  relations,  in  jiroducing  the 
emotions  referred  to  ludicrousness  in  their 
objects. 

Even  this  limitation,  however,  is  not  suf- 
ficient. Every  nieta])lior,  simile,  or  other 
figure  of  speech,  ini|ilies  some  unexpected  re- 
lation presented  to  the  mind  ;  and,  in  many 
cases,  a  relation  of  objects,  which  were  be- 
fore regarded  as  having  no  congruity  what- 
ever ; — and,  therefore,  it  may  be  urged,  the 
figures,  in  all  such  cases,  should  be  felt  its  lu- 
dicrous,— not,  indeed,  those  similes  of  an- 
cient and  well-accredited  us;jge,  which  form 
a  part  of  the  constant  fiu-nituie  of  epic  nar- 


rative,— similes  that,  comjiaring  heroes  and 
lions,  as  heroes  and  lions  have  often  been 
comi)ared  before,  give  us  no  new  image,  but 
remind  us  only  that  Homer  has  made  the 
same  comparison.  These,  of  course,  since 
they  do  not  jjresent  to  us  any  relation  which 
we  did  not  know  before  as  well  as  after  the 
tiresome  similitude  has  been  again  unfolded 
to  us  in  its  full  detail  of  circumstances,  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  oiu-  laughter,  and 
without  even  l)eing  counted  as  an  anomaly. 
15ut  every  original  simile,  however  just  the 
relation  may  be  which  it  expresses,  and  with 
whatever  beauty  of  language  it  may  be  con- 
veyed to  our  mind,  must  present  to  us  an 
unsuspected  resemblance  in  objects  formerly 
known  to  us,  and  probably  familiar.  M'hy, 
then,  do  we  feel  no  tendency  to  laugh  in  such 
a  case  ? 

That  we  do  not  feel  any  tendency  to  laugh 
in  such  a  ease,  arises,  I  think,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. It  is  the  art  of  the  poet,  in  the 
management  of  his  eomj)arisons,  to  liring  be- 
fore us  only  the  analogy  on  which  his  simile 
is  founded,  or  at  least  such  circumstances 
only  as  harmonize  with  the  sentiment  which 
he  wishes  to  excite,  and  to  keep  from  us, 
therefore,  every  circumstance  discordant  with 
it.  Accordingly,  when  he  is  successful  in 
this  res])ect,  the  beauty  of  the  similitude  it- 
self is  all  which  we  feel, — a  delight  which  oc- 
cupies us  sulliciently,  to  prevent  the  rise  in 
the  mind  of  any  feeling  of  the  ojjjjosite  qua- 
lities of  the  objects  com])are(l,  such  as  I  su]) 
pose  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  ludicious- 
ness.  When,  however,  the  opposition,  as 
may  frequently  be  the  case,  is  too  remarkable 
not  to  be  instantly  felt,  a  certain  degree  of 
ludicrousness  will  as  instantly  be  felt,  in  spite 
of  all  the  magnificent  language  of  the  ])oet. 
I  Icnce,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  similes, 
which  in  one  country  or  age  excite  no  emo- 
tion but  that  of  beauty,  may  yet,  in  another 
age  or  country,  excite  an  emotion  of  a  very 
diirerent  kind,  in  conseiiucnce  of  the  dillerent 
sentiments  with  which,  in  dillerent  times  and 
places,  the  same  objects  may  be  viewed. 
Whatever  estimate  the  Greeks  may  have 
more  justly  formed  of  the  many  excellent 
([ualitics  of  the  ass,  the  very  name  of  that 
animal  is  with  us  combined  with  notions  so 
dis])araging,  that  it  has  become  by  this  degra- 
dation quite  unsuitable  to  be  introduced  as 
a  subject  of  laudatory  comi)arison  in  ajioem 
that  treats  of  gods  and  heroes.  To  those, 
indeed,  who  had  the  haj)])iness  of  listening  to 
the  gTcat  Uliai)so<list  himself,  the  comjiari- 
son  might  seem  sulliciently  dignified,  as 
well  as  just;  but  I  presume  that  there 
arc  few  of  our  o\\Tri  countrymen,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  admire  whatever  is 
in  the  Iliad,  because  it  is  in  the  Iliad,  who 
have  not  felt  some  little  tendency  to  smile, 
on  reading  the  simile,  in  which  Ilomercom- 
j)ares  one  of  the  most  undaunted  of  his  war- 
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riors  to  that  ill-used  and  much-cndiirin,<^  an- 
imal, which,  by  a  very  common  aggrava- 
tion of  injustice,  we  have  first  oppressed, 
and  then  despised  because  we  have  oppress- 
ed it. 

In  this  way,  accordingly,  I  conceive  the 
feeling  of  beauty,  as  precluding,  in  ordinary 
cases,  in  which  there  is  no  very  remarkable 
opposition  of  general  qualities,  the  rise  in 
the  mind  of  the  circumstances  of  opposition 
essential  to  the  feeling  of  ludicrousness,  may 
account  sullicicntly  for  the  absence  of  any 
light  emotion,  when  new  and  unsuspected 
similitudes  are  developed  to  us  in  a  compari- 
son. Mere  novelty  of  relation  is  not  sutli- 
cient  of  itself  to  constitute  what  is  termed 
the  ludicrous  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  ludi- 
crous is  only  a  more  general  term,  does  not, 
of  itself,  give  rise  to  any  of  those  feelings  of 
light  emotion,  which  we  comprehend  under 
that  general  term.  There  are  similes  which 
are  sublime,  similes  which  are  beautiful, 
similes  which  are  ludicrous.  A  newly  per- 
ceived relation,  therefore,  is  not  always  lu- 
dicrous in  itself,  but  only  certain  rela- 
tions. What,  then,  are  these  relations, 
as  distinguished  from  the  others,  which 
are  felt  without  any  tendency  to  this  gay 
surprise  ? 

The  relations  which  are  ludicrous,  and 
which,  as  ludicrous,  in  eveiy  instance  involve 
some  unsuspected  resemblance  of  objects  or 
qualities  before  regarded  as  incongnious,  or 
some  equally  unsuspected  diversity,  when  the 
resemblance  was  before  supposed  to  be  com- 
plete, admit,  perhaps,  of  being  referred  to 
three  classes  :  in  the  first  place,  to  the  class 
of  those  in  which  objects  are  brought  toge- 
ther that  are  noble  and  mean,  or  the  forms 
of  language  commonly  employed  in  treating 
subjects  high  and  low,  are  transferred  from 
one  to  the  other.  Such  a  transfer,  as  you 
well  know,  gives  rise  in  the  one  case  to  the 
burlesque,  in  which  objects,  noble  in  them- 
selves, are  made  ridiculous  by  the  meanness 
of  phrases  and  figures  ;  in  the  other  case,  to 
the  mock-heroic,  in  which,  by  a  contrary  pro- 
cess, the  mean  is  rendered  ridiculous  by  the 
magnificent  trappings  of  rhetoric  with  which 
it  is  invested. 

In  these  instances  of  artificial  combination 
of  the  very  great,  and  the  very  little,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  ludicrousness  of 
the  emotion  which  such  piebald  dignity  ex- 
cites ;  and  there  arc  circumstances  which 
occur  in  nature,  exactly  of  the  same  kind, 
and  productive,  therefore,  of  the  same  emo- 
Uon ;  the  incongruities  being  not  in  mere 
thought  and  image,  but  in  objects  directly 
perceived.  When  any  v.'eil-dressed  person, 
walking  along  the  street,  falls  into  the  mud 
of  some  splashy  gutter,  the  situation,  and  the 
dirt,  when  combined  with  the  character  and 
appearance  of  the  unfortunate  stumbler,  form 
a  sort  of  natural  bm-lesque  or  mock-heroic, 


in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  noble  and 
the  mean,  as  much  as  in  any  of  the  works  of 
art,  to  v.hich  those  names  are  given.  He 
who  amuses  us  by  his  fall,  is,  in  truth,  for 
the  moment,  an  unintentional  bulToon,  j)er- 
forming  for  us,  unwillingly,  what  the  buffoon, 
with  his  stately  strut,  and  his  pajjcr  crown, 
and  other  trappings  of  mock  royalty,  strives 
to  imitate,  with  less  effect,  because  there  is 
wanting  in  him  that  additional  contrast  of 
the  lofty  state  of  mind,  with  the  ridiculous 
situation  which  forms  so  important  a  part  of 
the  laughable  whole  in  the  accidental  fall. 
It  is  the  contrast  of  the  state  of  mind  with 
that  which  we  feel  that  it  would  be,  if  the 
circumstances  were  knowii  to  him,  that 
forms  the  principal  ludicrousness  of  the  situa- 
tion of  any  one  who  has  the  misfortune  of 
being  in  a  crowded  company,  with  his  coat 
accidentally  torn,  or  with  any  other  imper- 
fection of  dress  that  attracts  all  eyes,  per- 
haps, but  his  OM'u.  In  the  rude  pastimes  of 
the  village,  in  like  manner,  it  is  because  the 
swain  is 

Mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 

1  hat  secret  laughter  titters  round  the  place. 

GiMs'iiilk. 

A  second  class  of  relations,  which  are  lu- 
dicrous, are  those  which  derive  their  ludi- 
crousness, not  from  the  objects  themselves, 
but  from  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader, 
which  has  been  previously  led  to  expect 
something  very  different  from  what  is  pre- 
sented to  it.  To  take  a  very  trite  example 
of  this  sort :  If  the  question  be  asked,  what 
wine  do  you  like  best  ?  One  person,  per- 
haps, answering  Champagne,  another  Biu'- 
gundy,  a  third  says,  the  wine  which  I  am 
not  to  pay  for.  We  laugh,  if  we  laugh  at 
all,  chiefly  because  we  expected  a  very  dif- 
ferent answer  ;  and  the  incongruity  \A'hich  is 
felt  has  relation,  therefore,  to  our  own  state 
of  mind  more  than  to  the  question  itself.  It 
is  this  previous  anticipation  of  an  answer, 
with  which  the  answer  received  by  us  is 
partially  incongruous,  that  either  forms  the 
principal  delight  of  many  of  the  bons  mots 
of  conversation,  or  at  least  aids  their  effect 
most  powerfully  ;  and  by  the  contrast  which 
it  produces,  it  adds,  in  a  most  mortifying 
maimer,  to  the  painfid  keenness  of  an  unex- 
pected sarcasm.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance 
from  a  story  which  Dr.  Arbuthnot  tells  us, 
"  Sir  William  Temple,  and  the  famous  Lord 
Brouncker,  being  neighbours  in  the  coimtry, 
had  frequently  very  sharp  contentions  ;  like 
other  great  men,  one  could  not  bear  an  ecpial, 
and  the  other  would  not  admit  of  a  superior. 
My  Lord  was  a  great  admirer  of  curiosities, 
and  had  a  very  good  collection,  which  Sir 
William  used  to  undervalue  upon  all  occa- 
sions, disparaging  every  thing  of  his  neigh- 
bour's, and  giving  something  of  his  own  the 
preference.     This,  by  no  means  pleased  his 
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lordship,  who  took  all  opportunities  of  ho\u^ 
reveiijrcd.  One  day,  <ns  they  were  discours- 
ing toficther  of  their  several  rarities,  my  lo'-d 
very  seriously  and  gravely  rejjlied  to  him, 
'  Sir  William,  say  no  more  of  the  matter, 
you  must  at  leuf^h  yield  to  me,  I  havini^ 
lately  irut  somethini;  wiiich  it  is  im|)ossible  for 
you  to  obtain;  for,  sir,'  said  his  lordship  smil- 
ing, '  my  Welch  steward  has  sent  me  a  flock  of 
geese,  and  those  are  what  you  can  never 
have,  since  all  your  geese  are  swans.'  "*  In 
this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
keenness  of  the  sarcasm  would  be  far  more 
severely  felt,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  | 
anticipation  of  an  answer  of  a  very  dififerent 
kir.d. 

The  feeling  of  ludicrousness  is  the  same, 
when  our  previous  anticipation  is  disappoint- 
ed by  agreement,  where  we  expected  ditfer- 
ence,  as  when  it  is  disappointed  by  difference 
where  we  expected  agreement.  Such  is  tlie' 
case  in  the  game  of  cross  purposes,  where,  j 
m  a  series  of  questions  and  answers,  the 
answers  are  paired  with  ([uestioiis  to  which 
they  were  not  given.  In  what  are  termed 
the  cross  readings  of  newspapers,  where, 
without  paying  regard  to  the  separation  into 
columns,  we  read  what  is  in  the  same  line 
of  the  piige,  through  the  successive  columns, 
as  if  contin-uous,  there  is  little  agreement  of 
sense  to  be  expected,  and  we  smile  accord- 
ingly at  the  strange  congruities  which  such 
readings  may  sometimes  discover.  Many  of 
you  are  probably  acquainted  with  the  ingen- 
ious fictions  of  this  sort  of  coincidence  that 
appeared  originally  in  the  Public  Advertiser, 
with  the  happily  aii])r()[)riate  signature  of 
PapjTius  Cursor;  and  whidi  were  well  known 
to  be  the  production  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  White- 
ford.  I  quote  a  few  specimens  for  the  sake 
of  those  among  you  who  may  not  be  acquiiint- 
cd  with  tlicm. 

"  The  sworil  of  state  was  carried 


Before  Sir  John  Fielding,  and  committed  to  Newgate. 

Last  niRht,  the  princess  royal  was  haptized 

Mary,  alia.i  Moll  Hackct,  ri/uj  llL-wk  Moll. 

This  mominR  the  Right  Honourable  the  Speaker 

Was  convicted  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house. 

A  certain  commoner  will  be  created  a  peer. 
»»•  No  greater  reward  will  be  offered. 

Yesterday  the  new  Lord  Mayor  was  sworn  in, 
AficrwarcLs  tosse<l  and  gored  several  persons. 

When  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him, 
To  the  great  joy  of  that  noble  family. 

A  fine  turtle,  weighing  upwards  of  eighty  pounds 
Was  carried  before  the  siuing  alderman. 

Tis  s.iid  the  ministry  is  to  be  new  modeU'd  ; 
The  repairs  of  which  will  cost  the  public  a  large  sum 
annually. 

This  has  oeca.<ionM  a  cahinet-eounoil  to  be  held 
At  Hetty's  fruit  shop  in  .St.  James's  street. 
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One  of  his  Matety's  principal  Secretaries  of  State 
Fell  off  the  shafts,  being  asleep,  and  the  wheels  went 
over  him. 

He  was  examined  before  the  sitting  alderman. 
And  no  questions  asked. 

Ticntcel  places  in  any  of  the  public  ofHces, 
So  much  admired  by  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

This  morning,  will  be  married,  the  lord  viscount, 
And  afterwards  hung  in  chains,  pursuant  to  his  scn- 
tence."t 

A  third  set  of  relations  of  this  kind  derive 
their  ludicrousness  from  our  consideration  of 
the  mind  of  the  speaker,  or  writer,  or  per- 
former of  the  action.  When  our  mirth  is 
excited  at  any  awkward  effort,  for  example, 
we  laugh,  because  we  are  aware  of  that  which 
the  effort  was  intended  to  perform,  and  are 
struck  with  the  contrast  of  the  performance 
itself.  We  laugh,  in  short,  at  the  awkward 
failure,  not  at  the  motion  or  attitude  itself, 
considered  simply,  without  relation  to  some 
higher  end,  as  a  mere  motion  or  attitude; 
and  we  laugh  at  the  failure,  because  we 
compare,  as  I  have  said,  the  awkward  result 
with  the  grace  which  was  intended,  or  which, 
at  least,  we  imagine  to  have  been  intended. 

It  is  as  might  be  supposed,  on  a  similar 
principle,  that  our  mirth  is  excited  by  every 
appearance  of  mental  awkwardness.  We 
laugh,  for  exam])le,  when  we  discover  in  a 
work  any  very  visible  marks  of  constraint  and 
dilliculty  on  the  part  of  an  author,  as  in  far- 
fetched thoughts,  or  stiff  .ind  quaint  phrase- 
ology ;  and  we  laugh,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  incongruity  of  the  thoughts  or  ])hnises 
themselves,  which  are  thus  strangely  brought 
into  r.nion,  though  this,  perhaps,  may  fonn 
the  chief  element  of  the  ludicrousness,  but  in 
some  degree  also,  at  the  contrast  of  the  la- 
bour which  we  discover,  with  the  ease  which 
the  writer  is  supposed  by  us  to  assume  and 
affect.  That  comjiosition  of  every  sort  in- 
volves difllculty  on  the  part  of  the  com|)oser, 
we  know  well ;  but  we  still  require  that  the 
dilliculty  should  be  kept  from  our  sight.  We 
must  not  see  him  biting  his  nails,  and  tor- 
turing himself  to  give  us  satisfaction.  His 
great  aim  accordingly  is  to  present  to  us  what 
is  excellent,  but  to  present  it,  so  free  from 
any  marks  of  the  toil  which  it  has  cost,  as 
to  seem  almost  to  have  risen  in  the  mind  by 
the  unrestrained  course  of  spontaneous  sug- 
gestion. Any  api)earance  of  constraint, 
therefore,  presents  to  us  a  sort  of  incongruity, 
almost  as  striking  as  when  the  noble  and  the 
mean  are  blended  together.  Even  when  we 
think,  in  reading  any  of  the  extravagant  con- 
ceits that  abound  so  much  in  the  works  of 
our  older  writers,  that  we  are  smiling  mere- 
ly at  the  imiiges  which  are  brought  together, 
and  which  nature  seems  to  have  intended 
never  to  meet,  we  are,  in  truth,  smiling  in 
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pan  at  the  very  feelings  of  the  \\Titer,  when 
he  was  so  laboriously  and  painfully  alisurd. 
If  the  feelings  that  succeed  each  other,  in 
the  mind  even  of  the  sublimest  poet,  in  the 
weary  hour  of  comjiosition,  could,  by  any 
process,  be  made  distinctly  visible  to  us, 
there  is  no  small  reason  to  apjjrehcnd,  that, 
with  all  our  reverence  for  his  noble  art,  and 
for  his  own  individual  excellence  in  that  art, 
our  emotions  would  be  of  the  ludicrous  kind, 
or  at  least  that  some  portion  of  the  ludi- 
crous would  mingle  with  our  admiration. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  he  would  seem 
to  have  performed  more  labour,  if  we  could 
be  thus  conscious  of  his  feelings,  before  his 
laboiu-  was  half  accomplished,  than  if  we 
were  only  to  have  exhibited  to  us  the  beau- 
tiful results  of  the  whole  long-continued  ex- 
ercise of  his  thought.  This  labour,  which  a 
skilful  wi'iter  knows  so  well  how  to  conceal 
from  us,  a  WTiter  who  is  fond  of  astonishing 
us  with  extravagant  conceits,  forces  constant- 
ly upon  our  view  ;  and  there  is  hence  scarce- 
ly any  image  which  he  presents  to  us  so  lu- 
dicrous as  that  picture  which  he  indirectly 
gives  us  of  himself. 

Another  set  of  examples,  in  which  the 
consideration  of  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
forms  an  essential  p;u1;  of  the  ludicrousness, 
are  those  which  are  commonly  termed  bulls 
or  blunders  ;  in  which  there  is  no  ludicrous- 
ness unless  we  are  able  to  distinguish  what  the 
speaker  meant,  and  thus  to  discover  some 
strange  agreement  of  his  real  meaning,  with 
that  opposite  or  contradictorj'  meaning  which 
the  words  seem  to  convey.  A  bull  must,  there- 
fore, be  genuine,  or  for  the  moment  suppos- 
ed to  be  genuine,  before  it  can  divert  with 
its  incongruity.  As  mere  nonsense,  it  would 
be  as  little  amusing  as  any  other  nonsense. 
We  must  have  before  us,  in  conception  at 
least,  the  speaker  himself,  and  contrast 
the  well-meaning  seriousness  of  his  affirma- 
tion with  the  verbal  absiudity  which  he  ut- 
ters, of  which  we  are  at  the  same  time  able 
to  discover  the  unsuspected  tie. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  chief  varieties 
of  mixed  congruity  and  incongruity  which 
operate  in  producing  this  emotion.  But, 
though  I  have  considered  these  varieties  se- 
parately, you  are  not  on  that  account  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  varieties  themselves  are  not 
frequently  combined  in  different  proportions  ; 
thus  heightening  what  would  be  ludicrous  in 
one  respect,  by  ludicrousnessof  another  spe- 
cies. The  images  themselves,  the  mind  of 
the  speaker  or  ^^Titer  who  presents  them, 
the  disappointed  expectation  of  the  hearer  or 
reader,  may  all  present  to  us  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  discrepancy  and  agreement,  and  af- 
ford elements,  therefore,  that  are  to  be  jointly 
taken  into  account  in  ex^plaining  the  one  com- 
plex emotion,  which  is  the  equal  result  of  all. 

It  is  not  then,  every  newly-discovered  re- 
lation of  objects  that  excites  in  us  emotions 


of  the  ludicrous  class,  but  only  certain  rol;i- 
tions,  which  present  to  us  peculiar  incongru- 
ities. In  all  these,  however,  the  unexpect- 
edness is  an  important  element ;  since,  when 
we  have  become  completely  familiar  with  the 
relation,  we  cease  to  have  the  emotion  which 
it  before  instantly  excited.  We  still,  how- 
ever, call  the  objects  or  images  ludicrous, 
though  they  excite  no  emotion  of  this  sort  m 
our  mind  any  more  perhaps  than  the  gravest 
reasoning ;  but  we  retain  the  name,  because 
we  speak  of  them,  or  think  of  them,  in  re- 
ference to  other  minds,  in  which  we  know 
that  they  will  excite  the  same  emotion  that 
was  originally  excited  by  them  in  ourselves. 
In  thinking  of  the  laughter  which  may  thus 
be  produced  in  others,  we  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  affected  with  the  emotion  as  before  ;  but 
it  is  an  emotion  of  sympathy,  not  oi  mere  lu- 
dicrousness ;  or,  if  there  be  any  thing  direct- 
ly ludicrous,  it  is  in  this  very  consideration 
of  incongruity  in  the  minds  of  others,  when 
we  think  of  their  expectation  while  they 
read,  as  contrasted  with  the  surprise  that  is 
to  follow.  To  know  the  relation,  in  short, 
as  far  as  the  relation  consists  in  the  mere 
images  themselves,  is  to  feel,  that  the  object 
of  which  we  know  the  relations  will  be  lu- 
dicrous to  others,  not  to  feel  it  ludicrous  to 
ourselves. 


LECTURE  LIX. 

I.  IMMEDIATE      EMOTIONS,      NOT      INVOLVING 

NECESSARILY   ANY    MORAL    FEELING. USES 

OF  LUDICROUSNESS. GENERAL  REMARKS  ON 

CLOSING    THE     FIRST     SUBDIVISION    OF    OUR 

EMOTIONS. SUBDIVISION       II.      IMMEDIATE 

EMOTIONS  IN  WHICH  JIORAL  FEELING  IS 
NECESSARILY  INVOLVED 1.  FEELINGS  DIS- 
TINCTIVE OF  VOICE  AND  VIRTUE 2.  EMO- 
TIONS OF  LOVE  AND  HATE. 

My  last  Lectiu-e,  Gentlemen,  was  devot- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of 
our  emotions,  of  that  species  of  which  the 
objects  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  lu- 
dicrous ;  emotions  which  we  found  to  origi- 
nate always  in  some  mixture  of  congruity 
and  nicongruity,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
perceived.  In  establishing  this  general  law, 
I  stated,  at  the  same  time,  some  apparent 
exceptions  to  the  rise  of  the  mirthful  emo- 
tion in  such  cases,  of  the  discovery  of  un- 
suspected agreement,  and  endeavoured,  I 
hope  successfully,  to  show  that  all  these 
seeming  anomalies  iu"e  such  as  might  natu- 
rally have  been  anticipated,  as  consequences 
of  the  operation  of  other  well-knowTi  laws  ot 
the  mind. 

The  varieties  of  such  mixtures  of  congru- 
ity and  incongruity,  as  constitute  what  is 
termed  ludicrousness,  were  considered  by  u.s 
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ill  order;  first,  in  tlie  mere  arbitrary  sip^is 
(if  laiifniiige,  and  next  in  the  relations  of 
thouphts  and  existinij  thinjjs, — wlietiicr  in 
tlio  discrepancy  of  the  iniaj;es  tlienistlves,  as 
noble  and  moan, — in  the  disappointed  anti- 
cipations of  the  heiirer  or  reader,  or  in  the 
diirerence  of  the  obvions  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression of  tlie  speaker  or  writer,  or  ])er- 
former  of  some  action,  compared  with  that 
real  nieaniiif^  which  we  know  him,  in  his 
awkward  blunder,  to  have  intended. 

The  emotion  is  not  a  simple  feeling,  but 
the  analysis  of  it  does  not  seem  very  dilhcult. 
The  necessary  unexpectedness  of  the  coii- 
gniity  or  incongruity  that  is  remarked,  seems 
of  itself  to  point  out  one  element,  in  the  as- 
tonishment which  may  naturally  be  supposed 
to  arise  in  such  a  ciise ;  and  the  other  ele- 
ment, which  nature  has  made  as  quick  to 
arise  on  the  perception  of  the  ludicrous  ob- 
ject, as  astonishment  itself,  is  a  vivid  feeling' 
of  delight,  one  of  the  forms  of  that  joy  or 
gladness  which  I  comprehended  in  my  enu- 
meration of  the  few  primary  constituents  of 
our  emotions.  Astonishment,  combined 
with  this  particular  delight,  is  the  mirthful 
emotion  that  has  been  the  subject  of  our  in- 
quiry ;  and  Akenside,  therefore,  in  giving  it 
the  name  of  "  gay  surprise,"*  seems  to  have 
expressed,  with  the  analytic  accuracy  of  a 
philosopher,  the  complex  feelings  which  he 
w;us  poetically  describing. 

In  considering  the  delight  that  is  combined 
^•ith  astonishment  in  the  mirthful  emotion, 
we  are  apt  to  consider  it  as  more  dilferent 
from  other  species  of  gladness  than  it  truly 
is,  because  we  think  of  more  than  what  is 
strictly  mental.  The  laughter  is  a  phenome- 
non of  so  particular  a  kind,  and  so  impres- 
sive to  our  senses,  that  we  think  of  it  as 
much  as  of  the  feelings  which  it  indicates  ; 
but  the  laughter,  it  should  be  rciiieinbcrcd, 
is  a  bodily  convulsion,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  combined  with  the  internal  merri- 
ment, without  altering  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ward emotion  itself.  This  spasmodic  mus- 
cular action,  therefore,  however  remarka!)le 
it  may  be  iis  a  concomitant  bodily  eflTect,  and 
even  the  oppressive  feeling  of  fatigue  to 
which  that  muscular  action,  when  long  con- 
tinued, gives  rise,  we  should  leave  out  in  our 
analysis  of  the  mere  emotion, — that  is  all 
with  which  the  physiologist  of  mind  is  ron  ■ 
rerned, — iuid  leaving  out  what  is  bodily  in 
the  external  signs  of  merriment,  we  discover 
only  the  two  internal  elements  which  I  have 
mentioned  ;  that  may,  in  cerUiin  cases,  be 
more  comjilicated  by  a  mixture  of  contempt, 
but  to  which,  as  mere  mirth,  that  third  oc- 
cisional  element  is  far  from  being  essential. 


•  The  cxprcsRion  in  the  original  see  ns  to  be 
•'gay  ainu-nip(."  See  Plca<uri,-<  of  ImaRin.-ilion, 
B.  III.  V.  '.'(,0,— (Uid  second  fonn  of  the  poem.  D.  ii. 
V.  524.  ' 


The  adv.intages  wliich  we  derive  from  our 
susceptibility  of  this  species  of  emotion,  are, 
in  their  immediate  influence  on  the  cheerful- 
ness, and  therefore  on  the  general  hajjpinesa 
of  society,  sufficiently  obvious.  How  many 
hours  would  pass  wearily  along,  but  for  these 
pleasantries  of  wit,  or  of  easier  and  less  jjre- 
tending  gaiety,  which  enliven  what  would 
have  been  dull,  and  throw  many  bright  co- 
lours on  what  uould  have  been  gloomy.  We 
are  not  to  estimate  these  accessions  of  plea- 
sure lightly,  because  they  relate  to  objects 
that  may  seem  trifling,  when  considered  to- 
gether with  those  more  serious  concerns,  by 
which  our  ambition  is  occupied,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  which,  in  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
various  projects,  we  look  back  on  the  past 
months  or  years  of  our  life,  as  fortunate  or 
unfortunate.  If  these  serious  concerns  alone 
were  to  be  regarded,  we  might  often  have 
been  very  fortunate  and  very  unhappy,  as  in 
other  circumstances  we  might  often  have  had 
much  happiness  iii  the  hours  and  days  of 
years,  which  terminated  at  last  in  the  disa])- 
pointment  of  some  favourite  scheme.  It  is 
good  to  travel  with  pure  and  balmy  airs  and 
cheerful  sunshine,  though  we  should  not  find, 
at  the  end  of  our  joiu-ney,  the  friend  ^^■honl 
we  wished  to  see ;  and  the  gaieties  of  so- 
cial converse,  though  they  are  not,  in  our 
journey  of  life,  what  we  travel  to  obtain, 
are,  during  the  continuance  of  our  journey 
at  once  a  freshness  which  we  breathe,  and  a 
light  that  gives  every  object  to  sparkle 
to  our  eye  with  a  radiance  that  is  not  its 
own. 

Such  are  the  immediate  and  obvious  influ- 
ences of  this  emotion.  But  it  is  not  of 
slight  value  in  influences  that  are  less  direct ; 
though  cajiable  of  being  sometimes  abused, 
and  far  from  being  always  so  exactly  (coinci- 
dent with  moral  improiiriety,  as  to  furnish  a 
criterion  of  rectitude,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
be,  in  its  ordinary  circumstances,  favourable 
to  virtue,  presenting  often  a  che«k  to  im])ro- 
prieties,  on  which,  but  for  such  a  restraint, 
the  heedless  would  rush  without  scrujile, — a 
check,  too,  which  is,  by  its  veiy  nature,  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  those  who  despise  the  more 
serious  restraints  of  moral  principle,  and  the 
o])inion  of  the  virtuous.  The  world's  dread 
laugh,  which  even  the  firm  jihilosophcr  is 
said  to  be  scarcely  able  to  sconi,  cannot  be 
scorned  by  those  to  whom  the  approbation  of 
tlu!  world  is  what  conscience  is  to  the  wise 
and  virtuous  ;  and  though  that  laugh  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  unerring  as  the  voice  of  moral 
judgment  within  the  breast,  it  is  still,  as  I 
hav(!  said,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
ill  nrcordance  with  it;  and  when  it  dilTers, 
(lilTers  far  more  frequently  in  the  degree  of 
its  censure  or  its  praise,  than  in  actiud  cen- 
sure of  what  is  praiseworthy,  or  praise  of 
what  is  wholly  censurable.  It  is  often,  too, 
of  importance,  that  we  should  regulate  our 
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conduct  w-ith  regard  to  relations,  which  all 
mankind  cannot  have  leisure  for  analyzing, 
and  which  very  few,  even  of  those  who  have 
leisure,  have  patience  to  examine.  The  vi- 
vid feeling  of  ridicule,  in  such  cases,  as  more 
instant  in  its  operations,  may  hence  be  con- 
sidered as  a  glorious  wiuTiing  from  that  be- 
nignant Power,  who, 

conscious  what  a  scanty  pause 
From  labours  and  from  care,  the  wider  lot 
Of  humble  life  affords  for  studious  thought, 
To  scan  the  maze  of  nature,  therefore  stamp'd 
The  glaring  scenes,  with  characters  o( scorn, 
As  broad,  as  obvious,  to  the  passing  clown. 
As  to  the  letter'd  sage's  curious  eye.# 

Having  now  then  finished  my  remarks  on 
the  phenomena  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  wit, 
I  close  with  them  my  view  of  the  emotions 
<ihat  are  the  object  of  the  species  of  judg- 
ment, which  is  denominated  taste.      I  have 
already  stated  my  reasons  for  dividing  and 
arranging  the  phenomena  of  taste,  under  two 
distinct  heads,  as  they  are  either  emotions  or 
feelings  of  the  aptitudes  of  certain  images  or 
combinations  of  images  for  producing  those 
emotions.      To  feel  the  emotion,  which  a 
beautiful,  or  sublime,  or  ludicrous  object  ex- 
cites, is  one  state  of  mind  ;  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  aptitude  of  different  means  of 
exciting  these  emotions,  so  as  to  discern  ac- 
curately what  will  tend  to  produce  them,  and 
what  will  have  no  tendency  of  this  sort,  is 
another  state  or  fimction  of  the  mind,  to 
which  the  former  indeed  is  necessary,  but 
which  is  itself  far  from  being  implied,  in  the 
mere  susceptibility  of  the  pleasing  emotion. 
That  power  by  which,  from  the  inductions  of 
former  obser\'ations  of  the  mechanic  powers, 
we  predict  the  effects  of  certain  combina- 
tions of  wheels  and  pullies  in  machinery,  of 
certain  mixtures  in  the  chemical  arts,  and, 
in  legislation  or  general  politics,  of  certain 
motives,  that  are  to  operate  on  the  minds  of 
a  people,  is  not  supposed  by  us  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent power,  merely  because  the  relations 
which  it  discerns  are  different.      In  all,  and 
in  all  alike,  it  is  termed  judgment,  reason, 
discernment,  or  whatever  other  name  may  be 
used,  for  expressing  the  same  discriminating 
^  function.     The  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
predictions  in  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  po- 
litics,   is    indeed   different ;  but  the  power 
which  avails  itself  of  this  knowledge  is   in 
kind  the  same.     In  like  manner,  the  know- 
ledge which  the  discriminating  function  of 
taste  supposes,  is  very  different  from  that 
which  is  necessary  in  mechanics,  chemistry, 
politics,  though  not  more  different  from  them, 
than  these  various  species  of  knowledge  are 
relatively  different.     But  in  taste,  as  in  those 
sciences  when  the  knowledge  is  onceacquii 


of  this  knowledge  of  the  past,  in  determining 
the  various  aptitudes  of  objects  for  a  desired 
effect,   whether  for  producing  or  retarding 
motion,  as  in  mechanics  ;  for  forming  com- 
positions or  decompositions,  as  in  chemistry; 
for  augmenting  and  secuinng  the  happiness 
of  nations,  as   in   politics ;  or  for  inducing 
various  delightful  emotions,  as  in  taste.     If 
we  do  not  give  different  names  in  all  these 
cases  to  the  capacity  of  feeling  the  relation  of 
means  and  ends,  when  the  means  and  ends 
are  in  different  cases  different,  why  should 
we  suppose  a  new  faculty  to  be  exercised, 
and  invent  a  new  name  in  one  alone  ?     The 
politician,  who  judges  of  the  reception  which 
the  multitude  will  give  to  certain   laws,  and 
the  critic,  who  judges  of  the  reception  they 
will  give  to  certain  works  of  art,  have,  for 
their  subject,  the  same  mind ;  and  both  de- 
termuie  the  aptitude  of  certain  feelings  of  the 
mind,  for  inducing    certain    other   feelings. 
The  general  power  by  which  we  discover  the 
relation  of  means  and  ends,  of  states  of  mind 
or  circumstances  which  are  prior,  and  states 
of  mind  or  circumstances  which  are  conse- 
quent to  these,  is  that  which  is  exercised  in 
both ;  the  function  to  which  I  have  given 
the  name  of  relative  suggestion,  from  which 
we  derive  oiu-  feeling  of  this  as  of  eveiy  other 
relation.       Without  the  emotions  of  beauty 
and  subhmity,  there  would,  of  course,  be  no 
taste  to  discern  the  aptitude  of  certain  means 
for  producing  these  emotions,  because  there 
would  not  be  that  series  of  feelings,  of  which 
the  relative  antecedence  and  consequence  are 
felt.      On  the  other  hand,  without  the  judg- 
ment which  discerns  this  order,  in  the  relation 
of  means  and  ends,  there  might,  indeed,  still 
be  the  emotions  rising  precariously,  as  na- 
tiu-e  presented  to  us  certain  objects  that  ex- 
cite them,  but  no  voluntary  adaptation  of  the 
great  stores  of  forms,  and  soinids,  and  coloiu-s 
for  producing  them  ;  none  of  those  fine  arts, 
— the  results  of  oiu-  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tions which  certain  feelings  bear  to  certain 
other  feelings, — arts  which   give   as   much 
happiness  as  embellishment  to  life,  and  which 
form  so  essential  a  part  of  our  notion  of  ci- 
vilization, that  a  nation  of  philosophers,  if  in- 
capable of  any  of  the  concejitions  and  result- 
ing emotions  of  this  kind,  would  stand  some 
chance  of  being  counted  by  us,  only  a  better 
order  of  reasoning  saviiges. 

In  no  part  of  our  nature  is  the  pure  bene- 
volence of  Heaven  more  strikingly  conspi- 
cuous than  in  our  susceptibility  of  the  emo- 
tions of  this  class.  The  pleasure  which  they 
afford  is  a  pleasure  that  has  no  immediate 
connexion  with  the  means  of  preservation  of 
our  animal  existence  ;    and  which    shows, 


ed,  it  is  the  same  capacity  of  feeUng  the  re-  !  therefore,  though  all  other  proof  were  ab- 
lation of  means  and  ends,  which  avails  itself  sent,  that  the  Deity,  who  superadded  these 

means  of  delight,  must  have  had  some  other 

object  in  view,  in  forming  us  as  we  are,  than 

•  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  ii.  v.  271—277.       the  mere  continuance  of  a  race  of  beings  who 
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were  to  save  the  earth  from  hecomiri?  a  wil- 
derness. In  eoiiseciuenec  of  these  emotions, 
which  have  made  all  nature  "  beauty  to  our 
eye,  and  music  to  our  ear,"  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us  to  look  around,  without  feel- 
ing either  some  happiness  or  some  consola- 
tion. Sensual  pleasures  soon  pall  even  up- 
on the  profliirate,  who  seeks  them  in  vain  in 
the  means  which  were  accustomed  to  pro- 
duce them  ;  weary,  almost  to  disgust,  of  the 
very  j)leasures  which  he  seeks,  and  yet  asto- 
nished that  he  does  not  find  them.  The  la- 
bours of  severer  intellect,  if  long  continued, 
exhaust  the  energy  wliich  they  employ  ;  and 
we  cease,  for  a  time,  to  be  capable  of  think- 
ing accurately,  from  the  very  intentness  and 
acciu"aey  of  our  thought.  The  j)lcasures  of 
taste,  however,  by  their  variety  of  easy  de- 
light, are  safe  from  the  languor  which  attends 
any  monotonous  or  severe  occupation,  and 
instead  of  palling  on  the  mind,  they  produce 
in  it,  with  the  very  delight  which  is  present, 
a  quicker  sensibility  to  future  i)leasure.  En- 
joyment springs  from  enjoyment;  and,  if  we 
have  not  some  deep  wretchedness  within,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  us,  with  the  delight- 
ful resources  which  nature  and  art  present 
to  us,  not  to  be  hap])y  as  often  as  we  will  to 
be  happy.  In  the  beautiful  language  of  a 
poet,  of  whose  jiowerful  verse  I  have  already 
frequently  availed  myself,  in  illustration  of 
the  subjects  that  have  eng-aged  us,  natiu-e 
endows  us  with  all  her  treasures,  if  we  only 
will  deign  to  use  them. 

Oh  blest  of  (leaven,  whom  not  the  languid  songs 

Of  Luxury  the  syren,  nor  the  bribes 

Of  sordid  Wealth,  nor  all  the  tjaudv  spoils 

Of  pageant  Honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 

Those  ever-blooming  sweet's,  whicli,  from  the  store 

Of  nature,  fair  Imagmation  cuUs 

To  chariT)  the  cnllven'd  soul  I — What  though  not  all 

Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 

Of  envied  life, — though  only  few  iK)ssess 

Patrician  treasures,  or  imperial  state. 

Yet  Nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just, 

With  richer  treasures,  and  an  ampler  stite 

Endows,  at  large,  whatever  hanpy  man 

Will  deign  (o  use  them.     His  the  city's  jwrnp. 

The  r\iral  honours  Ai». — Whate'er adorns 

The  (irnicely  dome, — the  column  and  the  arch, 

The  breathing  marble,  and  the  sculptured  gold. 

Beyond  the  iiroud  i)ossessor's  narrow  claim 

His  tuneful  breast  enjoys. — Kor  him  the  Spring 

Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 

Its  lucid  Icavi'S  unfolds: — for  him  the  nand 

<>(  Autumn  tinges,  every  fertile  branch 

With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 

Kach  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings. 

And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walks, 

And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.     Not  a  breeze 

Klies  o'er  the  meadow, — nut  a  cloud  imbibes 

The  setting  sun's  cfful^enec — not  a  strain 

From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  sliade 

Ascends, — but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure,  unreproved.* 

Such  is  that  universal  possession  of  nature 
which  the  susceptibility  of  the  emotions  of 
taste  conveys  to  us, — a  possession,  extend- 
ing to  an  infinity  of  ol)jects,  which  no  earthly 
power  ran  appropriate,  and  which  enjoys 
even  objects  that  have  been  so  appropriated, 


•  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  iii.  v.  liB^s— 398. 


with  a  possession  more  deliglitful  than  that 
which  they  afford,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
listless  eyes  of  their  proud  but  discontented 
master. 

After  these  remarks  on  that  order  of  our 
immediate  emotions,  which  do  not  involve 
necessarily  any  nnoral  feeling,  I  proceed  to 
that  other  order  of  the  same  ckiss,  in  which 
some  moral  feeling  is  necessarily  involved. 

The  first  of  these,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement formerly  submitted  to  you,  are 
those  emotions  which  constitute,  as  I  con- 
ceive, the  feelings  distinctive  of  vice  and  vir- 
tue,— emotions  that  arise  on  the  contem- 
plation of  certain  actions  obser\'ed  or  con- 
ceived. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  in  this 
piirt  of  my  com-se,  to  enter  on  the  discussion 
of  the  great  questions  connected  with  the 
(k)ctrine  of  obligation,  as  either  presupposed 
or  involved  in  our  consideration  of  such  ac- 
tions. The  moral  affections  which  I  consider 
at  present,  I  consider  rather  physiological- 
ly than  ethically,  as  parts  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution, not  as  involving  the  fullilment  or 
violation  of  duties. 

Li  this  point  of  view,  even  the  boldest 
sceptic,  who  denies  all  the  groimds  of  moral 
obligation,  must  still  allow  the  existence  of 
the  feelings  which  we  are  considering,  as 
sUites  or  affections  of  the  mind  indicative  of 
certiiin  susceptibilities  in  the  mind,  of  being 
so  affected.  Whether  we  have  reason  to  ap- 
prove and  disapprove,  or  have  no  rea.son 
whatever,  in  the  nature  of  their  actions,  to 
regard  with  a  different  eye  those  whom,  by 
some  strange  illusion,  but  by  an  illusion  only, 
we  now  feel  ourselves  almost  necessitiited  to 
love  or  al)hor ;  though  it  be  an  error  of  logic 
to  consider  the  parricide,  who,  in  preparing 
to  plunge  his  dagger,  could  hold  his  lamp 
unmoved,  and  with  no  other  a])])rehension 
than  of  the  too  early  waking  of  his  victim, 
look  fixedly  on  the  pale  and  gentle  features 
of  him,  whose  very  sleep  was,  at  the  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  made  ha])jiy  by  some  dream 
of  hai)i)iness  to  his  murderer,  as  less  worthy, 
even  in  the  slightest  respect  of  our  esteem, 
than  the  son  who  rushes  to  inevitable  death 
in  defence  of  the  grey  hairs  which  lie  ho- 
nours  ;  though  it  be  not  less  an  error  of  lo- 
gic to  extend  our  moral  distinctions,  and 
the  love  or  hate  which  accomiianics  them,  to 
those  who  make  not  a  few  individuals  only, 
but  whole  millions  wretched  or  ha[)i)y ;  to 
consider  the  usiu-ping  despot,  who  dares  to 
I)e  a  tyrant,  in  the  land  on  which  he  was 
born  a  freeman,  as  a  less  glorious  object  of 
our  admiration,  than  the  litst  a,ssertor  of  rights 
which  seemed  still  to  exist,  while  he  existed 
to  assert  them  ;  who,  in  that  cause  whicn 
allows  no  fear  of  peril,  could  see  nothing  m 
guilty  power  which  a  brave  man  could  dread, 
but  every  thing  which  it  would  be  a  crime 
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to  obey,  and  who  eniiobleil  with  his  1)loo(l 
tliC  scaffold  from  which  he  rose  to  hberty 
and  heaven,  making  it  an  altar  of  the  richest 
and  most  gratifying  sacrifice  which  man  can 
offer,  to  the  great  Being  whom  he  serves ; 
even  though  we  should  be  unfortunate  enough 
10  look  on  the  tjTant  with  the  same  envy  as 
on  his  victim,  and  could  see  no  reason  for 
those  distinctive  terms  of  vice  and  virtue, 
in  the  t^vo  cases,  the  force  of  which  we 
should  feel  equally,  though  we  had  not  a 
word  to  express  the  meaning  that  is  con- 
stantly in  our  heart  j  still  the  fact  of  the  ge- 
neral approbation  and  disapprobation,  we 
must  admit,  even  in  reserving  for  ourselves 
the  privilege  of  in(hfference.  They  are  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind,  to  be  ranked  with  the 
general  mental  phenomena,  as  much  as  our 
sensations  or  remembrances, — Illusions  to  be 
classed  with  our  other  illusions, — or  truths 
to  be  classed  with  our  most  important 
truths. 

This  distinctive  reference  would  be  equally 
necessary,  though  our  emotions  of  this  kind 
did  not  arise  immediately  from  our  contem- 
plation of  actions,  in  the  very  moment  in 
which  we  contemplate  them  simply  as  ac- 
tions, but  from  processes  of  reasoning,  and 
regai-d  to  general  rules  of  propriety,  formed 
gradually  by  attention  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  man  is  placed,  and  all  the  good 
which,  in  such  circumstances,  he  is  capable 
of  feeling  or  occasioning  to  others.  The 
vivid  distinctive  regard,  at  whatever  stage  it 
began,  would  not  the  less  be  an  affection  of 
the  mind,  referable  to  certain  laws,  that  guide 
its  susceptibilities  of  emotion  ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  moral  feeling  arises  without  any 
consideration,  except  that  of  the  action  itself 
and  its  circumstances.  The  general  rules  of 
propriety  may,  indeed,  seem  to  confirm  our 
suffrage,'  but  the  suffrage  itself  is  given  before 
their  sanction.  The  rules  themselves  are 
ultimately  founded,  as  Dr.  Smith  very  justly 
remarks,  on  these  particular  emotions:  "We 
do  not  originally  approve  or  condemn  parti- 
cular actions,"  to  use  his  words,  "because,  up- 
on examination,  they  appear  to  be  agree- 
able or  inconsistent  with  a  certain  general 
rule.  The  general  rule,  on  the  contrary,  is 
formed,  by  finding,  from  experience,  that  all 
actions  of  a  certain  kind,  or  circumstanced  in 
a  certain  manner,  are  approved  or  disapprov- 
ed of.  To  the  man  who  fu-st  saw  an  inhu- 
man murder,  committed  from  avarice,  emj, 
or  unjust  resentment;  and  upon  one,  too, 
who  loved  and  trusted  the  murderer,  who 
beheld  the  last  agonies  of  the  dying  person, 
who  heard  him,  with  his  expiring  breath, 
complain  more  of  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude 
of  his  false  friend,  than  of  the  violence  which 
had  been  done  to  him, — there  could  be  no 
occasion,  in  order  to  conceive  how  horrible 
such  an  action  was,  that  he  should  reflect 
that  one  of  the  most  sacred  rules  of  conduct 


was  what  prohibited  the  taking  away  the  life 
of  an  innocent  ])erson,  that  this  was  a  plain 
violation  of  that  rule,  and  consequently  a 
very  blamcable  action.  His  detestation  of 
this  crime,  it  is  evident,  would  arise  instan- 
taneously and  antecedent  to  his  having  fonn- 
ed  to  himself  any  such  general  rule.  The 
general  rule,  on  the  contrary,  which  he  might 
afterwards  form,  would  be  fomided  upon 
the  detestation  which  he  felt,  necessarily 
arising  in  his  own  breast,  at  the  thought  of 
this,  and  everj'  other  particular  action  of  the 
same  kind."* 

Of  the  universality  of  these  moral  emotions, 
which  attend  our  mere  perception  of  certain 
actions,  or  oiu-  reasonings  on  the  beneficial 
or  injurious  tendency  of  actions,  what  more 
convincing  proof  can  be  imagined,  than  the 
veiy  permanence  of  these  feelings,  in  the 
breast  of  those  w^hose  course  of  life  they  are 
every  moment  reproaching;  who,  even  when 
they  are  false  to  virtue,  are  not  false  to  their 
love  of  virtue,  and  whose  secret  heart,  if  it 
could  be  laid  open  to  those  whom  they  are 
endeavouring  to  seduce,  and  who  can  listen 
only  to  the  voice  of  the  lips,  would  proclaim 
to  them  the  charms  of  that  innocence  which 
the  lips  are  affecting  to  deride,  and  the  slavery 
of  that  licentiousness  which  the  lips  are 
proclaiming  to  be  the  glorious  privilege  of  the 
free  ? 

"  What  law  of  any  state,"  says  an  eloquent 
Roman  moralist,  "has  ever  ordered  the  child 
to  love  his  parents,  the  parents  to  love  their 
child,  each  individual  to  love  himself?  It 
would  be  not  more  idle  to  order  us  to  love 
virtue,  which  by  its  own  nature  has  so  many 
charms,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  wicked 
to  withhold  from  it  their  approbation.  Who 
is  there  that,  living  amid  crimes,  and  in  the 
practice  of  every  injury  which  he  can  inflict 
on  society,  does  not  still  wish  to  obtain  some 
praise  of  goodness,  and  cover  his  veiy  atroci- 
ties, if  they  can  by  any  means  be  covered, 
with  some  veil,  however  slight,  of  honourable 
semblance?  No  one  has  so  completely 
shaken  off  the  ver\'  character  of  man,  as  to 
wish  to  be  wicked  for  the  mere  sake  of  wick- 
edness. The  very  robber,  who  hves  by 
rapine,  and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  strike 
his  dagger  into  the  breast  of  the  passenger 
who  has  any  plunder  to  repay  the  stroke, 
would  still  rather  find  what  he  takes  by  \no- 
lence,  only  because  he  cannot  hope  to  find  it. 
The  most  abandoned  of  human  beings,  if  he 
could  enjoy  the  wages  of  guilt  without  the 
guilt  itself,  would  not  prefer  to  be  guiltj'.  It 
is  no  small  obligation,"  he  continues,  "which 
we  owe  to  nature,  that  Virtue  reveals  her 
glorious  bght,  not  to  a  few  only,  but  to  all 
mankind.  Even  those  who  do  not  follow 
her,  still  see  the  splendid  track  along  which 
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she  moves."  "  Placet  suapte  natura:  adeo- 
que  pratiosa  virtus  est,  ut  iiisitum  sit  etiuin 
malis.  probare  melioni.  Qiiis  est,  qui  iioi' 
beiieficus  videri  vciit, — qui  uon,  inter  scelera 
ct  injurias,  opiiiionem  boiiiratis  atleetet, — qui 
non  ipsis  quae  impotentissime  fecit,  sjiecieui 
aliquam  iiuiuat  recti  ?  Quod  non  facercnt, 
nisi  ilios  hoiiesti,  et  per  se  expetendi,  amor 
coj,'eret,  inoribus  suis  opinionein  contr.iriam 
quaerere,  et  nequitiam  abdere,  cujus  fruetus 
conrupiseitur,  ipsa  vero  odio  ])udoreque  est. 
— Maximum  hoc  habemus  naturae  meritum, 
quod  virtus  in  omnium  animos  himen  suum 
permittit :  etiain  qui  non  sequuntur,  illam 
vident."' 

And  it  is  well,  surely,  even  the  most  scep- 
tical will  admit,  that  nature,  if  we  are  deceiv- 
ed by  this  delightful  vision,  does  permit  us 
to  be  deceived  by  it.  Tiiough  virtue  were 
only  a  ch'eam,  and  all  which  we  admire  as 
fallacious  as  the  ima^'iiiary  colours  which 
shine  upon  our  slumber  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  who  could  wish  the  slumber  to  be 
broken,  if,  instead  of  the  groves  of  Paradise, 
and  the  pure  and  happy  forms  that  people 
them,  we  were  to  awake  in  a  world  in  which 
the  moral  sunshine  w;is  extinguished,  and 
ever}'  thing  on  which  we  vainly  turned  our 
eye  were  to  be  only  one  equal  gloom?  Though 
the  libertine  should  have  hardihood  enough 
to  shake,  or  at  least  to  try  to  shake,  from  his 
own  niiud,  every  feeling  of  moral  admiration 
or  alihorreuce,  he  still  could  not  wish,  that 
others,  among  whom  he  is  to  live,  should  be 
as  free  as  himself.  For  his  own  profit  he 
would  wish  all  others  to  1)e  virtuous,  himself 
the  single  exception  ;  and  what  would  jirofit 
eiu'h  individually,  must  profit  all.  If  he  were 
rich,  he  could  not  wish  the  multitude  tliat 
sun-ounded  him  to  approve  of  the  rapine 
which  would  strip  him  of  all  the  sources  of 
his  few  miseralile  enjoyments,  and  to  ap- 
prove, too,  perhaps,  of  murder,  iLS  the  short- 
est mode  of  separating  him  from  his  ])osses- 
sions  ;  if  he  were  in  want,  he  could  not  wish 
those,  whose  charity  he  was  forced  to  solicit, 
to  sec  in  charity  nothing  but  a  foolish  mode 
of  voluntarily  abridging  their  own  means  of 
selfish  luxury ;  if  he  were  condcnuicd  for 
some  offence  to  the  prison  or  the  gibbet,  he 
would  not  wish  mercy  to  be  regarded  as  a 
word  without  meaning.  What  noble  and 
irresistible  evidence  is  this  of  the  excellence 
of  virtue,  even  in  its  worldly  and  tem])oraiy 
advantages,  that,  if  all  men  were,  what  all 
individually  would  wish  them  to  be,  there 
would  not  be  a  single  crime  to  pollute  the 
earth  ! 

When  we  reflect  how  many  tem])tatioiis 
there  are  to  the  multitudes  who  live  together 
in  social  society, — teini)t;itions  that,  wher- 
ever  they  look    arouiul    them,  would    lead 
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them,  if  they  had  not  been  rendered  capable 
of  moral  affections,  as  much  sis  of  their  sen- 
tient enjoyments  and  passions,  to  seek  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  within  their  view, 
and  almost  within  their  reach,  and  to  seek  it 
as  readily  by  force  or  by  falsehood,  as  by 
that  patient  industry  which  could  not  fail  to 
seem  to  them  more  tedious,  and  therefore 
less  worthy  of  their  prudent  choice  ;  when 
we  think  of  all  the  temptations  of  all  these 
objects,  and  the  facilities  of  attaining  them 
by  violence  or  deceit,  and  yet  observe  the 
security  with  which  man  in  society  spreads 
out  his  enjoyments,  a.s  it  were  to  the  view  of 
others,  and  delights  in  the  number  of  the 
gamers  and  eiiviers  that  are  attracted  by 
them,  it  is  truly  as  beautiful  as  it  is  astonish- 
ing, to  think  of  the  simple  means  on  which 
so  much  security  depends.  The  laws  which 
men  have  found  it  expedient,  for  their  com- 
mon interest,  to  make  and  to  enforce,  are, 
indeed,  the  obvious  pieces  of  machinery  by 
which  this  great  result  is  brought  about. 
But  how  much  of  its  motion  depends  on 
springs  that  are  scarcely  regarded  by  those 
who  look  only  to  the  exterior  wheels,  as  they 
perform  their  rotation  in  beautiful  regularity  ! 
The  grosser  measures  of  fraud  or  foi  ce  may 
be  prevented  by  enactments,  that  attach  to 
those  measures  of  fraud  or  force  a  punish- 
ment, the  risk  of  which  would  render  tlie  at- 
tem])t  too  jH'rilous  to  obtain  for  it  the  a])])ro- 
bation  even  of  selfish  prudence.  J3ut  what 
innumerable  actions  are  there,  over  which 
the  laws,  that  cannot  extend  to  the  secret 
thoughts  of  man,  or  to  half  the  ]iossibilitics 
of  human  action,  must  have  as  little  control 
as  it  is  in  our  power  ])liysically  to  exercistJ 
over  the  unseen  and  nnsusiiected  elements 
of  future  storms,  which,  long  before  the 
whirlwind  lias  begun,  are  preparing  that  de- 
solation which  it  is  afterwards  to  ])roduce. 
The  force  of  open  violence  the  laws  may 
check  ;  but  they  cannot  check  the  still  more 
powerful  force  of  seduction, — the  frauds  of 
mere  persuasion,  which  are  never  to  be  known 
to  be  frauds  but  liy  the  conscience  of  the  de- 
ceiver, and  which  may  be  said  to  steal  the 
very  assent  of  the  unsusiiecting  mind,  as 
they  afterwiirds  steal  the  wealth,  or  the 
worldly  honours,  or  volniituous  enjoyments, 
for  which  that  assent  was  necessary.  It  is 
in  these  circumstances  that  IIk  who  formed 
and  protects  us,  has  jirovided  a  check  for 
that  injustice  which  is  beyond  the  restrain- 
ing power  of  man,  and  has  produced,  what 
the  whole  united  strength  of  nations  could 
not  profluce, — by  a  few  sim|)le  feelings, — a 
check  and  (X)iitrol  as  mighty  as  it  is  silent  and 
invisible, — which  he  has  ])laced  within  the 
mind  of  the  very  criminal  himself,  where  it 
would  most  be  needed ;  or  rather  in  the 
miiid  of  him  who,  but  for  these  feelings, 
would  have  been  a  criminal,  and  who,  with 
th(;m,   is  virtuous    and  happy.      The   voice 
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within,  which  approves  or  disapproves, — 
long  before  action,  and  before  even  the  verj' 
wish,  that  would  lead  to  action,  can  be  said 
to  be  fully  formed, — has  in  it  a  restraining 
force  more  powerful  than  a  thousand  gibbets  ; 
and  it  is  accompanied  with  the  certainty, 
that,  in  every  breast  around,  there  is  a  simi- 
lar voice,  that  would  join  its  dreadful  award 
to  that  which  would  be  for  ever  felt  within. 
The  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation are  thus  at  once  the  security  of 
virtue  and  its  avengers ;  its  security  in  the 
happiness  that  is  felt,  and  the  happiness  that 
is  promised  to  every  future  year  and  hour  of 
virtuous  remembrance  ;  its  avengers  in  that 
long  period  of  earthly  punishment  when  its 
guilty  injiuer  is  to  read  in  every  eye  that 
gazes  on  him,  the  reproach  which  is  to  be 
for  ever  sounding  on  his  heart. 

I  have  already  said,  however,  that  it  is 
merely  as  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution 
that  I  at  present  speak  of  our  distinctive 
feelings  of  the  moral  differences  of  actions  ; 
as  states  or  affections,  or  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  and  nothing  more.  The  further  illus- 
tration of  them,  in  their  most  important  light, 
as  principles  of  conduct,  I  reser\-e  for  our  fu- 
ture discussions  of  the  nature  and  obligation 
of  virtue. 

The  moral  emotions,  to  which  I  next  pro- 
ceed, are  those  of  love  and  hate, — words 
which,  as  general  terms,  comprehend  a  great 
variety  of  affections,  that  have  different 
names,  according  to  their  own  intensity,  and 
the  notion  which  they  involve  of  the  quali- 
ties on  which  the  love  is  founded,  as  when 
we  speak  of  love  or  affection  simply,  or  of  re- 
gard, esteem,  respect,  veneration,  and  which 
have  different  names  also,  according  to  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  directed,  as  love, 
friendship,  patriotism,  devotion,  to  which,  or 
at  least  to  fni  the  greater  part  of  which,  there 
are  corresponding  terms  of  the  varieties  of 
the  opposite  emotion  of  hatred,  which  I  need 
not  waste  your  time  with  attempting  to  enu- 
merate. Indeed,  if  we  were  to  compare  the 
two  vocabularies  of  love  and  hate,  I  fear  that 
we  should  find  rather  a  mortifying  proof  of 
our  disposition  to  discover  Imperfections, 
more  readily  than  the  better  qualities,  since 
we  are  still  richer  in  terms  of  contempt  and 
dislike  than  in  terms  of  admiration  and  re- 
verence. 

The  analysis  of  love,  as  a  complex  feeling, 
presents  to  us  always  at  least  two  elements, 
— a  vivid  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
object,  and  a  desire  of  good  to  that  object. 
To  love,  then,  it  is  essential  that  there  should 
be  some  quality  in  the  object  which  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  pleasure,  since  love,  which  is  the 
consequence  of  this,  is  itself  a  pleasui'able 
emotion.  There  is  a  feeling  of  beauty,  ex- 
ternal, moral,  or  intellectual,  which  affords 
the  primary  delight  of  loving,  and  continues 
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to  mingle  with  the  kind  desire  which  it  has 
produced.  In  this  sense,  indeed,  but  in  this 
sense  only,  the  most  disinterested  love  is 
selfish,  though  it  is  a  sense  in  which  selfish- 
ness may  be  said  to  be  as  little  sordid  as  the 
most  generous  sacrifices  which  virtue  can 
make.  It  loves,  not  because  delight  is  to  be 
felt  in  losing,  but  because  it  has  been  im- 
pressed with  qualities  which  nature  has  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  view  without  delight. 
It  must  therefore  have  felt  that  delight  which 
arises  from  the  contemplation  of  objects  wor- 
thy of  being  loved ;  yet  the  delight  thus  felt 
has  not  been  valued  for  itself,  but  as  indica- 
tive, like  some  sweet  voice  of  nature,  of  those 
qualities  to  which  affection  may  be  safely 
given.  Though  we  cannot,  then,  when  there 
is  no  interfering  passion,  think  of  the  virtues 
of  others  «nthout  pleasure,  and  must,  there- 
fore, in  lovnng  virtue,  love  what  is  by  its  own 
nature  pleasing,  the  love  of  the  virtue  which 
cannot  exist  without  the  pleasure,  is  siu-ely 
an  affection  very  different  from  the  love  of  the 
mere  pleasure  existing,  if  it  had  been  possible 
for  it  to  exist,  without  the  virtue,  —a  pleasure 
that  accompanies  the  virtue  only  as  the  soft 
or  brilliant  colouring  of  nature  flows 
the  great  orb  above,- 
that  is  delightful  to  our  eyes,  indeed,  and 
to  our  heart,  but  which  leads  oiu*  eye 
upward  to  the  splendid  source  from  which 
it  flows,  and  our  heart,  still  higher,  to 
that  Being  by  whom  the  sun  was  made. 

The  distinction  of  the  love  of  that  which 
is  pleasing,  but  which  Is  loved  only  for  those 
Intrinsic  qualities  which  the  pleasure  accom- 
panies, and  of  the  love  of  mere  pleasure, 
without  any  regard  to  the  qualities  which  ex- 
cite it,  is  surely  a  very  obvious  one ;  and  it 
is  not  more  obvious,  as  thus  defined,  than  in 
the  heart  of  the  virtuous, — in  the  generous 
friendships  which  he  feels,  and  the  generous 
sacrifices  to  which  he  readily  submits.  If, 
as  is  sometimes  strangely  contended,  the  love 
that  animates  such  a  heart  be  selfishness,  it 
must  be  allowed,  at  least,  that  it  is  a  selfish- 
ness which,  for  the  sake  of  others,  can  often 
prefer  penury  to  wealth, — which  can  hang, 
for  many  sleepless  nights,  miwearled  and  im- 
consclous  of  any  personal  fear,  over  the  bed 
of  contagion, — which  can  enter  the  dungeon, 
a  voluntary  prisoner,  without  the  po«er  even 
of  giving  any  other  comfort  than  that  of  the 
mere  presence  of  an  object  beloved,  or  fling 
itself  before  the  dagger  which  would  pierce 
another  breast,  and  rejoice  in  receiving 
the  stroke.  It  is  the  selfishness  which 
thinks  not  of  itself — the  selfishness  of  all  that 
is  generous  and  heroic  in  man — I  would  al- 
most say,  the  selfishness  which  is  most  di- 
vine in  God. 

Obvious  as  the  distinction  is,  however,  it 
has  not  been  made  by  many  philosojihers,  or, 
at  least,  by  mar.y  writers  who  assume  that 
honoiu"dble  name  ;  the  superficial  but  dazzl- 
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iiie;  lovers  of  paradox,  who  i)reffr  to  truths 
that  seem  too  simple  to  stand  in  need  of  de- 
fence, any  erruis,  if  only  they  be  errors,  that 
can  be  defended  with  insenuity  ;  thoui;h,  in 
the])resent  case,  even  this  small  ])raise  of  in- 
genuity scarcely  can  be  allowed  ;  and  the 
errors  which  would  seduce  men  into  the  be- 
lief of  general  selfishness,  from  which  their 
nature  shrinks,  are  fortunately  as  revolting  to 
our  understanding  as  they  lu-e  to  our  heart. 
The  fuller  discussion  of  these,  however,  I  de- 
fer, till  that  part  of  the  course  which  treats 
of  virtue  as  a  system  of  conduct.  At  pre- 
sent, I  merely  ])oint  out  to  you  the  fallacy 
which  has  arisen  ftoni  the  jileasing  nature 
of  the  emotions  in  which  love  consists,  or 
which  precede  love,  as  if  the  pleasure  in 
which  love  is  necessarily  presupposed  were 
itself  all  to  which  the  love  owes  its  rise, 
and  for  the  direct  sake  of  which  the  love  it- 
self is  felt. 

I  may  remark,  however,  even  now,  the  un- 
fortunate effect  of  the  poverty  of  our  lan- 
guage in  aiding  the  illusion.  The  word  sel- 
fishness, or  at  least,  self-love,  has  various 
meanings,  some  of  which  imply  nothing  that 
is  reprehensible,  while,  in  other  senses,  it 
IS  highly  so.  It  may  mean  either  the  satis- 
faction which  we  feel  in  our  own  enjoyment, 
which,  when  there  is  no  duty  violatecl,  is  far 
from  being,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  un- 
worthy of  the  ])urest  mind  ;  or  it  means  that 
exclusive  regard  to  our  own  pleasures,  at  the 
exjiense  of  the  happiness  of  others,  which  is 
as  degrading  to  the  individual  as  it  is  ])enii- 
cious  to  society.  All  men,  it  may  in<leed 
be  allowed,  are  selfish,  in  the  first  of  these 
meanings  of  the  term  ;  but  this  is  only  one 
meaning  of  a  word,  which  has  also  a  very 
different  sense.  The  difference,  however, 
is  afterwards  forgotten  by  us,  because  the 
same  term  is  used  ;  and  we  ascribe  to  self- 
love  in  the  one  sense  what  is  true  of  it  only 
in  the  other. 

Much  of  the  obscurity  and  confusion  of 
the  moral  system  of  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on 
Man,  arises  from  this  occasional  transition 
from  one  of  the  senses  of  the  term  to  the 
other,  without  perceiving  that  a  transition 
has  been  made.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  that 
poem,  without  feeling  the  wish  tiiat  we  had 
some  term  to  exjjress  the  first  of  these  sen- 
ses, without  any  jjossibility  of  the  suggestion 
of  the  other.  It  is  not  self-love,  for  exam- 
ple, which  gives  us  to  make  our  neighbour's 
blessing  ours  ;  it  scarcely  even  can  be  called 
self-love  which  first  stirs  the  peaceful  mind 
— it  is  simply  pleasure ;  and  the  enjoyment 
may  or  must  accompany  ail  the  delightful 
progress  of  our  moral  affections  ;  it  is  not 
any  self-love,  reflecting  on  the  enjoyments 
that  arc  thus  to  be  obtained. 

Self-lovf  but  jTvtn  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  (noall  (wbble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 


The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  sueceals  i 
Another  still,  and  still  another  s|)rcads  : 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace, 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 
Wide  and  riiiire  wide — the  o'erflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  ere.ituve  in  of  every  kind. 
Karth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest, 
And  Heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast* 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  diffusion  of 
love  indeed,  but  not  of  self-love, — a  plcasiu-e 
attending  in  every  stage  the  progressive  be- 
nevolence, but  attending  it  only,  not  jjroduc- 
ing  it ;  and  without  which,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble for  benevolence  to  exist  without  delight, 
it  would  still,  as  before,  be  the  directing  spi- 
rit of  eveiy  generous  breast. 


LECTURE  LX. 

I.  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  IN  WHICH  SO.MK 
MORAL  FEELING  IS  NECESSARILY  INVOLVED. 
2.  LOVE,  HATE,  CONTINUED RELA- 
TIONS WHICH  THEY  BEAR  TO  THE  HAPPI- 
NESS OF  MAN,  AND  TO  THE  UENEVOLENCE 
OF  COD. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  began 
the  consideration  of  that  order  of  our  emo- 
tions in  which  some  moral  relation  is  involv- 
ed ;  and  considered,  in  the  first  jjlace,  those 
vivid  feelings  which  arise  in  the  mind  on  the 
contemplation  of  virtuous  or  vicious  actions, 
and  whii'h,  as  we  shall  aftenvards  find,  are 
truly  all  that  distinguish  these  actions  to  our 
moral  regard,  as  vice  or  virtue.  At  present, 
however,  they  are  not  considered  by  ils  ethi- 
cally, in  their  relation  to  conduct, — for  in 
this  light  they  are  to  be  reviewed  by  us  after- 
wards,— but  merely  as  mental  ])henomena — 
feelings  or  affections  indicative  of  certain 
susceptibilities  in  the  mind  of  being  thus  af- 
fected. 

Next  to  these,  in  our  arrangement,  are  the 
emotions  of  love  and  hatred  ;  to  the  consid- 
eration of  which,  therefore,  I  proceeded.  The 
remarks  which  I  made  were  cliietly  illustrative 
of  a  distinction  which  isofgicat  importance  in 
the  theory  of  morals,  with  resjiect  to  the 
pleasure  excited  by  the  objects  of  our  regard, 

a  pleasure  which  is  indeed  inseparable  from 

the  regard,  and  without  which  therefore,  or 
course,  no  regard  can  be  felt,  but  which  is 
not  itself  the  cause  or  object  of  the  affection. 
My  wish,  in  these  remarks,  was  to  guard  you 
against  the  sophistry  of  many  jihilosophers, 
who  seem  to  think  that  they  have  shown 
man  to  be  necessarily  selfish,  merely  by  show- 
ing that  it  is  delightful  for  him  to  love  those 
whom  it  is  virtue  to  love,  and  whom  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  not  to  love, 
even  though  no  happiness  had  attended  the 
affection;  as  it  is  imjjossible  for  him  not  to 
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despise  or  dislike  the  mean  and  the  profli- 
gate, thous;li  no  pleasiu-e  attends  the  contem- 
plation. A  little  attention  to  this  opposite 
class  of  feelings,  which  are  not  more  essen- 
tial to  our  nature  than  the  others,  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  show  that  the  delight 
of  loving  is  not  the  cause  of  love.  We  de- 
spise, without  any  pleasure  in  des])ising,  cer- 
tahily,  at  le;ist,  not  on  account  of  any  plea- 
sure that  can  be  imagined  to  be  felt  in  de- 
spising. We  love,  in  like  manner,  not  for 
the  pleasure  of  loving,  but  on  account  of  the 
qualities  which  it  is  at  once  delightful  for  us 
to  love,  and  impossible  for  us  not  to  love. 
We  cannot  feel  the  pleasm-e  of  loving,  un- 
less we  have  previously  begun  to  love  ;  and 
it  is  surely  as  absmd  an  error,  in  this  as  in 
any  other  branch  of  physics,  to  ascribe  to 
that  \\hich  is  second  in  a  progressive  scale, 
the  production  of  that  very  primary  cause  of 
which  itself  is  the  result. 

The  pleasure  which  accompanies  the  be- 
nevolent affections,  that  has  been  thus  most 
strangely  converted  into  the  cause  of  those 
verj'  benevolent  affections  which  it  necessa- 
rily presupposes,  is  a  convincing  proof  how 
much  the  happiness  of  his  creatiu-es  must 
have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  him  who 
thus  adapted  their  natiu-e  as  much  to  the 
production  of  good  as  to  the  enjoyment  of 
it.  We  are  formed  to  be  malevolent  in  cer- 
tain circiunstances,  as  in  other  circumstances 
we  are  formed  to  be  benevolent ;  but  we  are 
not  formed  to  have  equal  enjoyment  in  both. 
The  benevolent  affections,  of  course,  lead  to 
the  actions  by  which  happiness  is  directly 
diffused  ;  there  is  no  moment  at  which  they 
may  not  operate  with  advantage  to  society  ; 
and  the  more  constant  their  operation  and 
the  more  widely  spread,  the  greater,  conse- 
quently, is  the  result  of  social  good.  The 
Deity,  therefore,  has  not  merely  rendered  us 
susceptible  of  these  affections  ;  he  has  made 
the  continuance  of  thena  delightful,  that  we 
may  not  not  merely  indulge  them,  but  dwell 
m  the  indulgence. 

Thus  hath  God, 
Still  looking  to  his  own  high  purpose,  fix'd 
The  virtues  of  his  creatures;  thus  he  rules 
The  parent's  fondness  and  the  patriot's  zeal, 
Thus  the  warm  sense  of  honour  and  of  shame, 
The  vows  of  gratitude,  the  faith  of  love, 
The  Joy  of  human  life,  the  earthly  Heaven. 

A/censlilc. 

The  moral  affections  which  lead  to  the  in- 
fliction of  evil,  are  occasionally  as  necessary 
as  the  benevolent  affections.  If  vice  exist, 
it  must  be  loathed  by  us,  oi  we  may  learn  to 
imitate  it.  If  an  individual  have  injured  an- 
other individual,  there  must  be  indignation 
to  feel  the  ^\Tong  which  has  been  done,  iuid 
a  zeal  to  avenge  it.  The  malevolent  affec- 
tions, then,  are  evidently  a  part  of  virtue  as 
long  as  vice  exists ;  but  they  are  necessary 
only  for  the  occasional  purposes  of  nature, 
not  for  her  general  and  permanent  interest 


in  our  welfare.  If  all  men  were  uniformly 
benevolent,  the  earth,  indeed,  might  exhibit 
an  appearance,  on  the  contemjjlation  of  which 
it  woidd  be  delightfiJ  to  dwell.  15  ut  a  world 
of  beings  miiversally  and  permanently  hat- 
ing and  hated,  is  a  world  that  fortunately 
coidd  not  exist  long  ;  and  that,  while  it  ex- 
isted, could  be  only  a  place  of  torture,  in 
which  crimes  were  every  moment  punished 
and  every  moment  renewed ;  or  rather,  in 
which  crimes,  and  the  mental  punishment  of 
crimes, were  mingled  in  one  dreadful  confusion. 
In  such  circumstances,  what  is  it  which 
we  may  conceive  to  be  the  plan  of  Di- 
vine Goodness  ?  It  is  that  ver}-  plan  which 
we  see  at  present  executed  in  our  moral  con- 
stitution. We  are  made  capable  of  a  male- 
volence that  may  be  said  to  be  virtuous 
when  it  operates;  for  the  terror  of  injustice, 
that  otherwise  would  walk,  not  in  darkness, 
through  the  world,  but  in  open  light,  perpe- 
trating its  iniquities  without  shame  or  re- 
morse, and  perpetrating  them  with  impimi- 
ty.  But,  that  even  this  vutuous  malevo- 
lence may  not  outlast  the  necessity  for  it,  it 
is  made  painful  for  us  to  be  malevolent  even 
in  this  best  sense.  We  require  to  warm 
our  mind  with  the  repeated  image  of  every 
thing  which  has  been  suffered  by  the  good, 
or  of  ever}'  thing  which  the  good  \vould  suf- 
fer in  consequence  of  the  impunity  of  the 
wicked,  before  we  can  bring  ourselves  to 
feel  delight  in  the  pimishment  even  of  the 
most  wicked,  at  least  when  the  insolence  ol 
power  and  impmiity  is  gone,  and  the  offend- 
er is  trembling  at  the  feet  of  those  whom  he 
had  injured.  There  are  gentle  feelings  ot 
mercy  that  continually  rise  upon  the  heart 
in  such  a  case,  feehngs  that  check  even  the 
pure  and  sacred  resentment  of  indignation 
itself,  and  make  rigid  justice  an  effort,  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  painful  efforts,  of  virtue. 

"  To  love,  is  to  enjoy,"  it  has  been  said  ; 
"  to  hate,  is  to  suffer ;"  and,  in  conformity 
with  this  remark,  the  same  «Titer  observes, 
that  "  though  it  may  not  be  always  unjust, 
it  must  be  always  absurd  to  hate  for  any 
length  of  time,  since  it  is  to  give  him  whom 
we  hate  the  advantage  of  occupying  us  with 
a  painfid  feeling.  Of  two  enemies,  there- 
fore, which  is  the  more  unhappy  ?  He,  we 
may  always  answer,  whose  hatred  is  the 
greater.  The  mere  remembrance  of  his  ene- 
my is  an  incessant  uneasiness  and  agitation  ; 
and  he  endures,  in  his  long  enmity,  fiu'  more 
pain  than  he  wishes  to  inflict." 

The  annexation  of  pain  to  the  emotions 
that  would  lead  to  the  infliction  of  pain  is, 
as  I  have  said,  a  very  striking  proof,  that  he 
who  formed  man  did  not  intend  him  for  pur- 
poses of  malignity, — as  the  delight,  attached 
to  all  our  benevolent  emotions,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  positive  proof  that  it  was  for 
purposes  of  benevolence  that  man  was  form- 
ed,— purposes  which  make   every  generous 
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exertion  more  delijjlitfiil  to  the  active  miml 
itself  than  to  the  indivichuil  whose  haiijjiness 
it  niiu;ht  have  seemed  exclusively  to  promote. 
By  this  double  iiilhience  of  every  tender  af- 
fection, as  it  Hows  from  breast  to  breast, 
there  is,  even  in  the  simplest  offices  of  re- 
giird,  a  continual  multiplication  of  pleasure, 
when  the  sole  result  is  joy  ;  and,  even  when 
the  social  kindnesses  of  life  do  lead  to  sor- 
row, thev  lead  to  a  sorrow  which  is  so  tem- 
pered with  a  gentle  delight,  that  the  whole 
mingled  emotion  has  a  tenderness  which  the 
heart  would  be  unwilling  to  relinquish,  if  it 
were  absolute  indifference  that  was  to  be 
given  in  exchange. 

■\Vho  that  bears 
A  human  bosom,  hath  not  often  felt 
How  dear  are  all  those  ties,  which  bmil  our  race 
In  gentleness  together,  and  how  sweet 
Their  forec,  let  Fortune's  wayward  hand  the  while 
Be  kind  or  cruel  ?     Ask  the  faithful  youth, 
W  hy  the  colil  urn  of  her  whom  long  he  lov'd, 
So  often  fills  his  arms,  so  often  draws 
His  lonely  footsteps,  silent  and  unseen, 
To  nay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears? 
O  !  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne'er  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego 
Those  sacred  hours,  when,  stealing  from  the  noise 
Of  care  and  envv,  sweet  remembrance  soothes. 
With  virtue's  kindest  hxjks,  his  aching  breast, 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture.* 

Such,  then,  are  the  comparative  influences 
on  our  ha])piness  and  misery,  of  the  emotions 
of  love  and  hatred  ;  and  it  cannot,  after  such 
a  comparison,  seem  wonderful,  that  we  should 
cling  to  the  one  of  these  orders  of  emotions, 
almost  with  the  avidity  with  which  we  cling 
to  life.  It  is  affection  in  some  of  its  forms 
which,  if  I  may  use  so  bold  a  phrase,  ani- 
mates even  life  itself,  that,  without  it,  scarcely 
could  be  W(jrthy  of  the  name.  He  who  is 
without  affection  may  exist,  indeed,  in  a 
populous  city,  with  crowds  around  him 
wherever  he  may  chance  to  turn  ;  but  even 
there,  he  lives  in  a  desert,  or  he  lives  only 
among  statues  that  move  and  s])eak,  but  are 
incapable  of  saying  any  thing  to  his  heart. 
How  pathetically,  and  almost  how  sublimely, 
does  one  of  the  female  saints  of  the  Romish 
Churcli  exi)ress  the  im])ortance  of  affection 
to  happiness,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind,  whose  situation  might 
seem  to  present  so  many  other  conceptions 
of  misery,  she  singles  out  this  one  circum- 
stance, and  she  says,  "  How  sad  is  the  state 
of  that  being  condcnmed  to  love  nothing  !" 
"  If  we  had  been  destined  to  live  abamloned 
to  ourselves,  on  Mount  Caucasus,  or  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa,"  says  Barthelemi,  "perhaps 
nature  would  have  denied  us  a  feeling  heart; 
but,  if  she  had  given  us  one,  rather  than  love 
nothing  that  heart  would  have  tamed  tygers 
enrl  animated  rocks."-f-  This,  indeed,  I  may 
remark,  strong  as  the  expression  of  Barthe- 
lami  may  seem,  is  no  more  than  what  man 
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truly  does.  So  susceptible  is  he  of  kind  af- 
fection, that  he  does  animate  with  his  regard 
the  very  rocks,  if  only  they  are  rocks  that 
have  been  long  familiar  to  him.  The  single 
survivor  of  a  shipwreck,  who  has  s])ent  many 
dreary  years  on  some  island,  of  which  he  bus 
been  the  only  human  inhabitant,  will,  in  the 
raptiu'e  of  deliverance,  when  he  iuscends  the 
vessel  that  is  to  restore  him  to  society  and 
his  coimtiy,  feel,  ])erhaps,  no  grief  mingling 
with  a  joy  so  overwhelming.  But,  when  the 
over\vhelming  emotion  ha-s  in  piu^t  subsided, 
and  when  he  sees  the  island  dimly  fading 
from  his  view,  there  will  be  a  feeling  of  grief, 
that  will  overcome,  for  the  moment,  even  the 
tumultuous  joy.  The  thought  that  he  is 
never  to  see  again  that  cave  which  was  so 
long  his  home,  aiul  that  shore  which  he  has 
so  often  trod,  will  rise  so  sadly  to  his  mind, 
that  it  will  be  to  him,  before  reflection,  al- 
'most  like  a  momentary  wish  that  he  were 
again  in  that  veiy  loneliness,  from  which  to 
be  freed,  seemed  to  him  before,  like  resurrec- 
tion from  the  tomb.  He  has  not  tamed 
tygers,  indeed,  but  he  will  find,  in  his  wak- 
ing remembrances,  and  in  his  dreams,  that 
he  has  animated  rocks,  that  his  heart  has  not 
been  idle,  even  when  it  had  no  kindred  object 
to  occupy  it,  and  that  his  cave  has  not  been 
a  mere  jjlace  of  shelter,  but  a  friend. 

"  If,"  says  the  author  of  Anacharsis,  "  we 
were  told,  that  two  strangers,  cast  by  chance 
on  a  desert  island,  had  formed  a  union  of  re- 
giu-d,  the  charms  of  which  were  a  full  com- 
|)ensation  to  them  for  all  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse which  they  had  lost ;  if  we  were  told, 
that  there  existed  anywhere  a  single  family, 
occupied  solely  in  strengthening  the  ties  of 
blood  with  the  ties  of  friendship  ;  if  we  were 
told,  that  there  existed  in  any  corner  of  the 
earth,  a  i)eople  who  knew  no  other  law  than 
that  of  lo\nng  each  other,  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  not  loving  each  other  sufficiently,  who 
is  there  among  us  that  coidd  dare  to  pity  the 
fate  of  the  two  strangers,  that  would  not  wish 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  friends,  that  would 
not  fly  to  the  climate  of  that  lia])])y  people? 
O  mortals,  ignorant  and  luiworlhy  of  your 
destiny,"  he  continues,  "  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  you  to  cross  the  seas  to  discover 
the  happiness.  It  may  exist  in  every  con- 
dition, in  every  time,  in  every  place,  in 
you,  around  you,  wherever  benevolence  is 
felt. "I 

After  these  remarks,  on  the  emotions  of 
love  and  hatred  in  general,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  prosecute  the  investigation  of  them 
with  any  mimiteness,  at  least  through  all 
their  varieties.  The  emotions,  indeed, 
tliough  classed  together  undiT  the  general 
name  of  love,  are  of  many  varieties ;  but  the 
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difference  is  a  difference  of  feeling  too  simple 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  descriptive  defini^ 
tion.  I  have  already,  in  my  general  analysis 
of  the  emotion,  stated  its  two  great  elements, 

a  vivid  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 

the  object  of  regard,  and  a  desire  of  the  hap- 
piness of  that  object ;  and  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  various  objects,  the  jileasure  may  be 
as  different  in  quality  as  the  conesi)onding 
desire  is  different  in  degree.  The  love  which 
we  feel  for  a  near  relation,  may  not  then, 
in  our  matm-er  years,  be  exactly  the  same 
emotion  as  that  which  we  feel  for  a  friend  ; 
the  love  which  we  feel  for  one  relation  or 
friend  of  one  character,  not  exactly  the  same 
as  the  love  which  we  feel  for  another  rela- 
tion perhaps  of  the  same  degree  of  propin- 
quity, or  for  another  friend  of  a  different  cha- 
racter ;  yet,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  state 
these  differences  in  words,  we  might  make 
them  a  little  more  obscure,  but  we  could  not 
make  them  more  intelligible. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  define 
what  is  really  indefinable.  The  love  which 
we  feel  for  oiu-  parents,  our  friends,  our 
countr}',  is  known  better  by  these  mere 
phrases,  than  by  any  description  of  the  varic- 
t\'of  the  feelings  themselves ;  as  the  difference 
of  what  we  mean  by  the  sweetness  of  honey 
and  the  sweetness  of  sugar  is  known  better 
by  these  mere  names  of  the  particular  sub- 
stances which  excite  the  feelings,  than  by 
any  description  of  the  difference  of  the  sweet- 
nesses ;  or  rather,  in  the  one  way  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  made  known  to  those  who  have 
ever  tasted  the  two  substances  ;  in  the  other 
way,  no  words  which  human  art  could  em- 
ploy, if  the  substances  themselves  are  not 
named,  would  be  able  to  make  known  the 
distinctive  shades.  \VTio  is  there  who  could 
describe  to  another  the  sensations  of  smell 
which  he  receives  from  a  rose,  a  violet,  a 
sprig  of  jessamine,  or  of  honeysuckle,  though, 
m  using  these  names,  I  have  already  convey- 
ed to  your  mind  a  complete  notion  of  this 
verj'  difference  ? 

It  is  not  my  intention,  then,  to  give  you 
any  description  of  the  varieties  of  emotion, 
comprehended  under  the  general  terms  of  love 
and  hate,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is 
not  in  my  power.  To  your  own  mind,  the 
greater  number  of  these  must  already  be  suf- 
ficiently familiar.  A  few  veiy  brief  remarks 
on  the  general  guardianship  of  affection,  un- 
der which  man  is  placed,  and  on  the  happi- 
ness of  which  it  is  productive,  are  all  which 
I  shall  attempt  to  offer  to  you. 

The  helplessness  of  man  at  birth,  and  for 
the  first  years  of  life,  is  what  must  have 
])owerfully  impressed  ever)-  one,  however  un- 
apt to  moralize  on  the  contrasts  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  past,  and  the  future  ;  those  con- 
trasts which  nature  is  incessantly  exhibiting, 
not  more  strikingly,  in  what  we  term  the  ac- 
cidents of  individual  fortune,  or  the  dreadful 


revolutions  of  nations,  which  occur  only  at 
distant   inter\-als,    than   in    the    phenomena 
which  form  the  regular  display  of  her  power 
in  every  generation  of  mankind,  and  every 
individual  of  every  generation.      That  glori- 
ous animal  who  is  to  rule  all  other  animals, 
to  invade  their  deepest  recesses,  to  drive  the 
most  ferocious  from  their  dens,  and  to  make 
the  strength  of  the  strongest  only  an  instru- 
ment of  more  complete  subjection,  what  is 
he  at  his  birth  ?     A  creature  that  seems  in- 
capable of  any  thing  but  of  tears  and  cries, 
as  Pliny  so  forcibly  pictures  him   in  a  few 
words,  "  i-Yens  animal caeteris  imperaturuni."* 
If  we  were  to  consider  him,  as  abandoned  to 
himself,  we  might  indeed  say,  to  use  a  still 
stronger  phrase  of  Cicero,  that  man  is  bom 
not  of  a  mother,  but  of  a  stepmother.     "  Ho- 
minem,  non  ut  a  matre  sed  a  noverca  natum, 
corpore  rndi,  fragili  et  infirmo,  animo  autem 
anxio  ad  molestias,  in  quo  tamcn  inesset  ob- 
rutus  quidam  divinus  ignis."     Is  the  divine 
spark,  which  seems  scarcely  to  gleam  through 
that  feeble  frame,  to  be  quenched  in  it  for 
ever?     It  is  feebleness,  indeed,  which  we 
behold  :  but  the  creator  of  that  which  seems 
so    feeble,    was    the    Omnipotent.       That 
Power,  which  is  omnipotent  to  bless,  has 
thro^\ii  no  helpless   outcast  on   the  world. 
Before  it  brought  him  into  existence,  it  pro- 
vided what  was  to  be  strength,  and  more  than 
strength,  to  the  weakness  which  was  to  be 
intmsted  to  the  ready  protection.     There 
are  beings,  who  love  him,  before  their  eyes 
have  seen  what  they  love,  who  expect,  with 
all  the  affection  of  long  intimacy,  or  rather 
with  an  affection,  to  which  that  of  the  most 
cordial  friendship   is  indifference  and   cold- 
ness,  that  unsuspecting  object  of  their  re- 
gard, who  is  to  receive  their  cares,  without 
kno\\-ing  of  whom  they  are  the   cares  ;  but 
who  is  to  reward   ever)'  labour  and  anxiety, 
by  the  mere  smile,  that  almost  unconsciously 
answers  their  smile,  or  the  unintentional  ca- 
ress, to  which  their  love  is  to  affix  so  tender 
a  meaning.      How  beautiful  is  the  arrange- 
ment, which  has  thus  adapted  to  each  other, 
the  feebleness  of  the  weak,  and  the  fondness 
of  the  strong,  in  which  the  happiness  of  those 
who  require  protection,  and  of  those  who  are 
able  to  give  protection,  is  equally  secured  ; 
and  man,  deriving  from  his  early  wants  the 
social  affections,  which  afterwards  bind  him 
to  his   race,  is  made  the  most  powerful  of 
earthly  beings,  by  that  ver)-  imbecility,  which 
seemed  to  mark  him  as  born   only  to   suffer 
and  to  perish ! 

The  suddenness  of  the  change  which  at 
this  interesting  period  takes  place,  in  many 
instances,  in  the  whole  character  and  mode 
of  conduct  of  the  mother,  is  as  remarkable  as 
the  force  of  the  fondness  itself.     The  affec- 
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tion  which  the  child  requires,  is  not  an  af- 
fection of  a  j)as>ive  sort;  it  is  one  which 
must  watch  anil  endure  fatii;:iies,  and  the 
privation  of  many  accustomed  pleasures. 
But  nature,  who,  in  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  tlie  new  animated  hcincr.  hiis  ])vi)vided  for 
it  the  fooil  best  suited  for  its  little  frame,  by 
a  change  in  the  very  bodily  functions  of  the 
mother,  has  jjrovided  eriually  for  that  eorre- 
spoiidinc;  change  which  is  necessary  in  the 
maternal  mind.  "  How  common  is  it,"  says 
Dr.  Reid,  "  to  see  a  young  woman,  in  the 
gayest  period  of  life,  who  has  S])ent  her  days 
in  mirth,  and  her  nights  in  profound  sleep, 
without  solicitude  or  care,  all  at  once  trans- 
formed into  the  careful,  the  solicitous,  the 
watchful  nurse  of  her  dear  Infant;  doing  no- 
thing by  day  but  gazing  u])on  it,  and  serving 
it  in  the  meanest  offices  ;  by  night,  dei)riving 
herself  of  sound  sleep  for  months,  that  it 
may  lie  safe  in  her  ai'ms.  Forgetful  of  her- 
self, her  whole  care  is  centred  in  this  little 
object.  Such  a  sudden  transformation  of  her 
whole  habits,  and  occupation,  and  turn  of 
mind,  if  we  did  not  see  it  every  day,  would 
appear  a  more  wonderful  metamorphosis  than 
any  that  Ovid  has  described."* 

Such  is  that  s])ecies  of  love  which  consti- 
tutes parental  afVection, — an  alVcction,  how- 
ever, that  is  not  to  fade  with  the  wants  to 
which  it  was  so  necessary ;  but  is  to  extend 
its  regard,  with  delightful  reciprocities  of 
kindness,  over  the  whole  life  of  its  object ; 
or  rather,  is  not  to  terminate  with  this  mor- 
tal life,  l)ut  only  to  begin  then  a  new  scries 
of  wishes,  that  extend  themselves  through 
immortiility.  Afi'ection  is  not  a  tiisk  that  fi- 
nishes, when  the  work  which  it  was  to  ac- 
com])lish  is  done.  The  dead  body  of  their 
child,  over  which  tlie  parents  bend  in  an- 
guish, is  not  to  them  a  release  fnjm  cares 
imposed  on  them.  It  awakes  in  them,  love 
not  less,  but  more  vivid.  It  speaks  to  them 
of  him  who  still  exists  to  tlieir  remembrances, 
and  their  hopes  of  future  meeting,  as  he  ex- 
isted before,  to  all  the  happiness  of  mutual 
presence.  On  their  own  bed  of  death,  if  he 
is  the  survivor,  they  have  still  some  anxie- 
ties, even  of  this  earth,  for  him.  They  look 
with  devout  confidence  to  that  God,  who  is 
the  lia])piiicss  of  those  who  an;  admitted,  af- 
ter tlie  toils  of  life,  to  his  divine  jirescnce  ; 
but  they  look  to  him  also,  as  the  hajjpiness 
of  those,  M'hose  earthly  career  is  not  yet  ac- 
romi)lislicd  ;  the  averter  of  ])erils,  to  which 
they  (-m  no  longer  be  ex])osed  ;  the  source  of 
rorisoliition  in  griefs,  \\  liich  they  can  no  longer 
feel.  The  heaven  of  which  they  think,  is  not 
Uie  heaven  that  is  at  the  moment  at  which 
they  asccwl  to  it,  but  the  heaven  which  is  to 
be,  when  at  kia.st  one  other  inhabitant  is  add- 
ed to  it. 


■  Oulhc  Active  I'owcrs,  Essay  iii.  c.  i. 


These  are  the  delightful  emotions  of  p<?- 
rentid  regard,  which  far  more  than  repay 
every  jjarcntal  anxiety.  But  does  the  child 
enjoy  their  protecting  influence  without  any 
return  of  love?  His  little  heai-t, — the  heart 
of  him  who  is  perhaps  afterwards  to  have  the 
same  parental  feelings,  is  not  so  cold  and  in- 
sensible. His  love,  indeed,  has  not  the  in- 
tensity of  interest,  far  less  the  reasoning  fore- 
sight, which  distinguishes  the  zealous  fond- 
ness of  that  unwearied  guardianship  on  which 
he  depends.  But  it  is  a  rellection  iVoin  the  same 
blessed  sunshine  to  his  own  delighted  bosom. 
It  is  this  which,  in  childhood,  makes  even 
obedience, — the  most  powerful,  j)erhaps,  of 
all  things,  when  the  reason  of  the  command 
is  not  known, — almost  as  delightful  as  the 
freedom  which  is  restrained  ;  and  which,  in 
maturerlife,  continues  a  reverence,  which  the 
])roud  mind  of  man  refuses  to  every  other 
created  being.  It  is  to  the  feeling  of  this 
sacred  and  jjaramount  regard,  that  we  are  to 
trace  the  j)eculiar  horror  attached  in  every 
nation  to  parricide.  Murder,  indeed,  in 
every  form,  is  horrible  to  our  conception  ; 
but  the  nuu'der  of  a  parent  is  a  crime,  of 
which  we  mark  the  occurrence  with  the  same 
astonishment  with  which  we  mark  and  re- 
cord some  fearful  ])rodigy  of  nature. 

The  fraternal  affection  is,  in  truth,  in  its 
origin,  only  another  form  of  that  general  sus- 
ceptibility of  friendship  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  us.  We  cannot  live  long  with 
any  one,  in  the  constant  interchange  of  social 
oflices,  without  forming  an  attachment, 
which  is  altogether  indei)endent  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  benefits  that  may  arise  from 
a  continuance  of  the  intercourse  ;  and  what 
we  feel  for  every  other  ])laymate,  with  whom 
we  meet  only  occasionally,  must  surely  be 
felt  still  more  for  those  who  have  ))artaken 
almost  of  every  jileasure  which  we  have  en- 
joyed since  we  entered  into  life,  and  Mho,  in 
all  the  little  adventures,  of  years  that  have 
relatively,  as  many,  or  even  more  important 
incidents,  than  the  years  which  are  occupied 
only  with  a  few  great  ])rojects,  have  been  the 
companions  of  our  toils,  and  ])crils,  and  suc- 
cesses. In  the  case  of  fraternal  friendshij), 
too,  there  is  the  strong  additional  circum- 
stance, that,  in  loving  a  brother,  we  love  one 
who  is  dear  to  those  to  whom  our  liveliest 
affections  have  been  already  given.  We  can- 
not love  a  friend  without  taking  some  inter- 
est in  whatever  may  befall  the  friends  of  our 
friends ;  and  we  cannot  love  our  ])arents, 
therefore,  without  feeling  some  additional 
sympathy  with  those;  whose  hap])iness  we 
know  would  be  happiness  to  them,  and  whose 
distresses  misery.  This  reflection  from  oiu- 
filial  fondness,  however,  is  but  a  circumstance 
in  addition  ;  the  gi-eat  soiu'ce  of  the  fraternal 
regard,  us  I  have  already  said,  is  in  that  ge- 
neral susce|)tibility  of  om-  nature,  to  which 
vvc  owe  all  our  friendships ;   that  susccptibi- 
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lity  which  has  made  brothers  of  mankind,  at 
least  of  all  the  nobler  individuals  of  mankind, 
though  theii'  common  passions  might  seem  to 
oppose  them  in  endless  rivalries.  The  same 
affection  which,  in  the  nurserj',  attracted  its 
two  little  inhabitants,  to  look  on  the  same 
objects,  to  mix  in  the  same  sports,  to  form 
the  same  plans, — nt)t  Indeed  for  the  next  year 
or  month,  but  for  tlie  next  hour  or  minute, 
is  that  which,  in  a  different  period  of  life, 
augments,  and  perpetuates,  and  extends  to 
others,  the  same  feelings  of  social  reg-ard, — a 
regard  which, 

PushM  to  social,  to  divine. 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neiglibour's  blessing  thine. 
Is  this  too  little  for  thy  boundless  heart  ? 
Extend  it — let  thy  enemies  have  part. 
Grasp  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life,  and  sense. 
In  one  close  system  of  benevolence : — 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'er  degree. 
And  height  of  bliss,  but  height  of  charity.* 

Such  is  man,  the  parent,  the  child,  the 
brother,  the  citizen,  the  member  of  the  great 
community  of  all  who  live.  There  is  still 
another  aspect,  however,  in  which  our  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  emotions  of  love  may  be 
considered ;  and  that  which  has,  in  common 
language,  almost  absorbed  the  name, — the 
affection  which  the  sexes  bear  to  each  other, 
— an  affection  on  which,  in  its  mere  physical 
relation  to  the  preservation  of  the  species,  all 
our  other  emotions  may  be  said  indirectly  to 
depend,  and  of  which  the  moral  relations  that 
alone  are  to  be  considered  by  us,  are  as 
powerful  in  their  influence  on  the  conduct, 
as  they  are  general  in  their  empire,  and  not 
more  productive  ofhappiness  or  misery,  than 
they  are  of  virtue  or  of  vice. 

In  considering  the  influences  of  this  rela- 
tion on  human  happiness,  we  are  not  to  have 
regard  merely  to  those  emotions  which  are 
excited  in  the  individuals  who  feel  that  ex- 
clusive delight  in  each  other's  society,  and 
that  reciprocal  admiration  and  confidence, 
the  charm  of  which  constitutes  the  moral  part 
of  what  is  called  love.  These  feelings,  in- 
deed, are  truly  valuable  in  themselves,  as  a 
part  of  the  happinessof  the  world,  and  would 
still  be  most  valuable,  even  though  no  other 
beneficial  influence  were  to  flow  from  them. 
But,  precious  as  they  are  in  this  respect,  we 
are  not  to  regard  them  as  extending  only  to 
the  individuals  themselves,  and  beginning  and 
ceasing  with  their  enjoyments.  The  chief 
value  of  this  relation  is  diffiLsed  over  all  man- 
kind. It  is  to  be  traced  in  that  character  of 
refinement  which  it  has  given  to  society,  and 
with  which  lo\'e  extends  its  delightful  and 
humanizing  influence,  even  to  those  who  may 
pass  through  life,  without  feeling  its  more  di- 
rect and  immediate  charms.  It  is,  in  this 
respect,  like  that  simshine,  which  even  the 
blind  enjoy,  in  the  warmth  which  it  produces. 


though  they  are  incapable  of  distinguishing 
the  light  from  which  it  flows. 

The  system  of  gentler  manners  once  pro- 
duced in  this  way,  may  diffuse  the  influence 
in  a  great  degree  without  a  renewal  of  the 
cause  which  gave  rise  to  it;  and  yet,  even  at 
present,  when  men  live  long  together  without 
much  intercourse  with  the  gentler  sex,  we  are 
soon  able  to  discover  some  proof  of  the  ab- 
sence of  that  influence  which  is  not  neces- 
sary only  for  raising  man  from  savage  life, 
but  for  saving  him  from  relapsing  into  it. 

That  the  female  character,  however,  may 
have  its  just  influence,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  female  character  should  be  respected. 
When  woman  is  valued  only  as  subservient 
to  the  animal  pleasures  of  man,  or  to  the 
multiplication  of  his  race,  there  may  be  as 
much  fondness  as  is  involved  in  sensual  pro- 
fligacy, there  might  be  a  dreadfid  mixture  of 
momentary  tenderness  with  habitual  tpaimy 
and  ser\-ility;  but  this  is  not  love,  and  there- 
fore not  the  moral  influence  of  love — not  that 
equal  and  reciprocal  commimication  of  senti- 
ments and  wishes, 


*  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv.  v.  553— 5G0. 


When  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it 

start. 
And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart. 

Pope. 

"  The  empire  of  women,"  says  an  eloquent 
foreigner,  "  is  not  theirs  because  men  have 
willed  it,  but  because  it  is  the  will  of  natiu'e. 
Miserable  must  be  the  age  in  which  this  em- 
pire is  lost,  and  in  which  the  judgments  of 
women  are  cotmted  as  nothing  by  man. 
Every  people  in  the  ancient  world  that  can 
be  said  to  have  had  morals  has  respected  the 
sex — Sparta,  Germany,  Rome.  At  Rome, 
thcTCxploits  of  the  victorious  generals  Mere 
honoured  by  the  grateful  voices  of  the  wo- 
men ;  on  every  general  calamity  their  tears 
were  a  public  oftering  to  the  gods.  In  either 
case,  their  vows  and  their  sorrows  were  thus 
consecrated  as  the  most  solemn  judgments  of 
the  state.  It  is  to  them  that  all  the  great 
revolutions  of  the  republic  are  to  be  traced. 
By  a  woman  Rome  acquired  liberty  ;  by  a 
woman  the  Plebeians  acquired  the  consulate; 
by  a  woman,  finished  the  decemviral  tyran- 
ny ;  by  women,  when  the  city  was  trembling 
with  a  vindictive  exile  at  its  gates,  it  was 
saved  from  that  destruction  which  no  other 
influence  could  avert.  To  our  eyes,  indeed, 
accustomed  to  find  in  every  thing  some  cause 
or  pretence  for  mockery,  a  procession  of  this 
sort  might  seem  to  present  only  a  subject  of 
derision  ;  and,  in  the  altered  state  of  manners 
of  oiu-  capitals,  some  cause  of  such  a  feeling 
might  perhaps  truly  be  found  in  the  different 
aspect  of  the  procession  itself,  But  com- 
pose it  of  Roman  women,  and  you  will  have 
the  eyes  of  every  Volscian,  and  the  heart  of 
Coriolanus."-}- 


t  Rousseau. 
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In  the  whole  proiirn'ss  of  life  in  its  i)em);i- 
ncnt  connexions,  and  even  in  the  (msiuiI  in- 
tercourse of  society,  so  much  of  conduct  mu^t 
have  relation  to  the  other  sex,  and  be  reieu- 
lated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  views  which 
we  have  l)eeii  led  to  form  with  res])ect  to 
them,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  on 
which  just  views  seem  to  me  of  so  muqh 
importance  to  a  young;  and  ingenuous 
mind.  In  such  a  mind,  a  respect  for  the  ex- 
cellencies of  woman  is,  in  its  practical  conse- 
quences, almost  another  form  of  respect  for 
virtue  itself. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  the  other 
sex,  we  are  too  apt  to  measure  ourselves 
with  them  only  in  those  respects  in  which 
we  arrogate  an  indisputable  superiority,  and 
to  forget  the  circumstances  from  which 
chiefly  that  superiority  is  derived,  if  even 
there  be  as  great  a  superiority  as  we  suppose, , 
in  the  respects  in  which  we  may,  ])crhaps 
falsely,  lay  claim  to  it.  We  think,  in  such 
an  estimate,  not  so  much  of  the  })oculiar  me- 
rits which  they  possess,  as  of  peculiar  merits 
which  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  of 
possessing.  We  forget  those  tender  virtues, 
wliich  are  so  lovely  in  themselves,  and  to 
which  we  owe  half  the  virtue  of  which  we 
boast.  We  forget  the  compiission,  which  is 
so  ready  to  sooth  our  sorrows,  and  without 
which,  perhaps,  to  awaken  and  direct  our  pi- 
ty to  others,  we  should  scarcely  have  known 
that  the  relief  of  misery  was  one  of  our  du- 
ties, or  rather  one  of  the  noblest  privileges  of 
our  nature.  We  forget  the  patience,  which 
bears  so  well  every  grief  but  those  which 
ourselves  occiision,  and  which  feels  these 
deepest  sorrows  with  intenser  sulfcring,  only 
from  that  value,  above  all  other  possessions, 
which  is  attached  to  our  regard.  We  forget 
those  intellectual  graces,  which  are  the  chief 
embellishment  of  our  life,  and  which,  shed- 
ding over  it  at  once  a  gaiety  and  a  tender- 
ness, which  nothing  else  could  dilfuse,  soften 
down  the  as])erities  of  our  harsher  intellect. 
But,  forgetting  all  these  excellencies  which 
arc  the  excellencies  of  others,  we  are  far  from 
forgetting  the  scholastic  acquisitions  of  lan- 
guiiges  or  science,  which  seem  to  us  doubly 
important,  because  they  are  our  own, — ac- 
quisitions, that,  in  some  distinguished  in- 
stances, indeed,  may  confer  glory  on  the  na- 
ture that  is  capable  of  them,  but  that,  in 
many  cases,  leave  no  other  eflect  on  the 
mind  than  a  pride  of  sex,  which  the  inade- 
quacy of  these  supposed  means  of  [jarainount 
distinction,  should  rather  have  converted  in- 
to respect  for  those  who,  almost  without  stu- 
dy, or  at  least  with  far  humbler  opportuni- 
ties, have  learned  from  their  own  hearts 
what  is  virtuous,  and  from  their  own  ge- 
nius whatever  is  most  important  to  be 
known. 

Even  with  respect  to  those  studies,  which 
we  have  rescned  almost  as  an  exclusive  pri- 


vilege of  our  sex,  we  should  remember,  ffiat 
the  privation,  on  the  part  of  woman,  is  a  sa- 
crifice that  is  made  to  a  system  of  general 
manners,  which,  whether  truly  essential  or 
not,  we  have  at  least  cnosen  to  regard  as  es- 
sential to  our  hapi)iness.  We  im|)ose  on 
them  duties  that  are,  perhaps,  incompatible 
with  severe  study ;  we  require  of  them  thc> 
highest  excellence  in  many  elegant  arts,  to 
excel  in  which,  if  we  too  were  to  attempt  it, 
would  be  the  labour  of  half  our  life  ;  we  re- 
quire of  them  even  the  charm  of  a  sort  of 
delicate  ignorance,  as  if  ignorance  itself  were 
a  grace ;  and  then,  with  most  inconsistent 
severity,  we  affect  to  regard  them  with  con- 
tempt, because  they  have  fulfilled  the  veiy 
duties  imposed  on  them,  and  have  charmed 
us  with  all  the  excellencies,  and  perhaps,  too, 
with  some  of  the  defects,  which  we  requir- 
ed. If  they  err,  in  being  as  ignorant  of  the 
choral  prosody  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the 
tluxioniuy  calculus  of  the  moderns,  as  the 
greater  number  even  of  the  well-educated  of 
oiu"  own  sex,  let  us  at  least  allow  them  the 
privilege  of  speaking  of  anapests  and  infi- 
nitesimals, without  forfeiting  our  regard, — 
before  we  smile  at  ignorance  which  ourselves 
have  produced,  and  which,  if  we  could  re- 
move with  a  wish,  there  arc  few,  perhaps, 
even  of  those  who  affect  to  despise  it,  who 
would  not  tremble  at  the  comparative  light 
in  which  they  would  themselves  have  to  ap- 
pear. 

In  the  course  of  your  life,  you  must  often 
mingle  with  the  frivolous  of  our  own  sex, 
who,  knowing  little  more,  know  at  least,  and 
can  repeat,  as  their  only  literature,  some  of 
the  trite  traditionary  sarcasms  which  have 
been  tediously  repeated  against  women, — ■ 
though  they  have  had  no  dilliculty  in  forget- 
ting the  far  more  numerous  sarcasms  which 
even  men  have  pointed  against  the  vices  of 
men.  But,  though  minds,  which  women 
would  dcs])ise  and  blu>h  to  resemble,  may 
speak  contemptuously  of  excellence  which 
they  cannot  hojjc  to  equal, — it  is  only  from 
the  contemptible,  in  such  a  case,  that  you 
will  hear  the  exi)ression  of  contempt ;  and 
the  real  or  affected  disdain  of  such  minds  is, 
perhaps,  not  less  glorious  to  the  character  of 
the  sex  which  they  deride,  than  the  resi)ect 
which  that  character  never  fails  to  obtain, 
from  those  who  are  alone  qualified  to  a|)])re- 
ciatc  it,  and  whose  admiration  alone  is  ho- 
nour. 

To  the  dissolute,  indeed,  who  are  fond  of 
associating  with  the  lowest  of  the  sex,  and 
who,  in  their  conce[)tion  of  female  excellence, 
can  form  no  brighter  pictures  in  their  mind, 
than  of  the  inmiites  of  a  brothel,  or  of  those 
whom  a  brothel  might  admit  as  its  inmates, 
— woman  may  seem  a  being  like  themselves, 
and  be  a  subject  of  insulting  mockery  in  the 
coarse  laughter  and  drunkenness  of  the  feast ; 
but  the  mockery,  in  such  a  case,  is  descrip- 
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tive  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  deriders, 
more  than  of  the  derided.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  expression  of  contempt  as  the  confession 
of  vi('e. 

The  respect  which  he  feels  for  the  \nrtues 
of  woman,  may  thus  be  considered  almost 
as  a  test  of  the  virtues  of  man.  He  is,  and 
must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  what  he  wishes 
the  companions  of  his  domestic  hours  to  be 
— noble,  if  he  wish  them  to  be  di^niified — 
frivolous,  if  he  wish  them  to  be  tritlers — 
and  far  more  abject  than  the  victims  of  his 
capricious  favoiu",  if,  with  the  power  of  en- 
ioying  their  free  and  lasting  atfection,  he 
would  yet  sacrifice  whatever  love  has  most 
delightful,  and  condemn  them  to  a  slaver)'  of 
the  dismid  and  dreary  influence,  of  which  he 
is  himself  to  be  the  slave. 


LECTURE  LXI. 

I.   IM.MEDIATE  EMOTIONS,    INVOLVING    NECES- 
SARILY   SOME    MORAL   FEELING. 2.     LOVE 

AND     HATE,     CONCLUDED 3.     SYMPATHY 

WITH     THE     HAPPINESS     AND      SORROW     OF 
OTHERS. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  consid- 
ered the  various  affections  comprehended 
under  the  general  names  of  love  and  hatred, 
both  with  respect  to  their  nature  as  emotions, 
and  to  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  consequently  to  the 
provident  benevolence  of  that  mighty  being 
who  has  created  us  to  be  happy, — who,  in 
rendering  us  susceptible  of  these  opposite 
emotions,  has  not  merely  blessed  us,  but 
])rotected  also  the  very  blessings  which  he 
gave,  bestowing  on  us  the  kind  affections,  as 
the  source  of  our  enjoyment,  and  the  afl'ec- 
tions  of  hatred,  as  our  security  against  aggres- 
sion. 

Of  the  benevolent  affections,  in  the  first 
place,  we  saw  how  largely  they  contribute  to 
ha])piness,  by  the  pleasure  which  they  direct- 
ly yield,  and,  still  more,  by  the  pleasiu-e  which 
they  ditVuse  over  every  other  enjoyment,  or 
with  which  they  temper  even  affliction  itself, 
till  it  almost  cease  to  be  an  evil.  The  most 
sensual,  who  despise  the  pleasiu-es  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  those  delights,  which  have 
been  so  truly  called  "  the  luxiuy  of  doing 
good,"  must  still,  in  their  petty  luxuries,  have 
an  affection  of  some  sort,  or  at  least  the  sem- 
blance of  affection,  to  diffuse  over  their  in- 
dulgences, the  chief  part  of  the  little  plea- 
sure which  they  seem  to  yield.  To  give  a 
tiiste  to  their  costly  food,  they  must  collect 
smiles  around  the  table,  even  though  there 
be  at  the  heart  a  sad  conviction,  that  the 
srriles  are  only  the  mimiciy  of  kindness. 
So  essential,  however,  is  kindness  to  happi- 


ness, that  even  this  verj'  mimiciy  of  it  is 
more  than  can  be  abandoned ;  and,  if  all  the 
gay  faces  of  the  guests  around  the  festive 
board  could,  in  an  instant,  be  converted  into 
statues,  in  that  very  instant,  the  deligiit  of 
him  who  spread  the  magnificence  for  the 
eyes  of  others,  and  caught  a  sort  of  shadov\y 
gaiety  from  that  cheerfulness,  which  had  at 
least  the  appearance  of  social  regard,  would 
cease,  as  if  he  too  had  lost  even  the  common 
sensibilities  of  life.  He  would  still  see,  on 
every  side,  attendants  ready  to  obey  a  word, 
or  a  very  look, — the  same  luxiuious  delica- 
cies would  be  before  him,  but  there  would 
no  longer  be  the  same  appetite,  that  could 
feel  them  to  be  luxuries  ;  and  the  enjoyment 
received,  if  any  enjoyment  were  received, 
would  be  fcir  less  than  that  of  the  labourer, 
in  his  coarser  meal,  when  there  is  only  sim- 
ple fare  upon  the  board,  but  affection  in  every 
heart  that  is  romid  it,  and  social  gladness  in 
every  eye. 

So  consolatory  is  regard,  and  so  tranquil- 
lizing, in  all  the  agitations  of  life,  except  the 
very  horrors  of  guilty  passion,  and  the  remorse 
by  which  these  are  pursued,  that  he  who  has 
one  heart  to  share  his  affliction,  though  he 
may  still  have  feelings  to  which  we  must 
continue  to  give  the  name  of  sorrow,  can- 
not be  miserable  ;  while  he  who  has  no  heart 
that  would  care  whether  he  were  suffering  or 
enjojing,  alive  or  dead,  and  who  has  himself 
no  regard  to  the  suffering  or  enjoyment,  even 
of  a  single  individual,  may  be  rich,  indeed, 
in  the  external  means  of  happiness,  but  he 
cannot  be  rich  in  happiness,  which  external 
things  may  promote,  but  are  as  little  capable 
of  producing  as  the  incense  on  the  altar  of 
giving  out  its  aromatic  odours,  where  there 
is  no  warmth  to  kindle  it  into  fragrance. 
The  blind  possessor  of  some  ample  inheri- 
tance, who  is  led  through  groves  and  over 
lawns  where  he  sees  no  part  of  that  loveli- 
ness which  eveiy  other  eye  is  so  quick  to 
perceive,  and  who,  as  he  walks  in  diukness 
amid  the  brightest  colours  of  nature,  has 
merely  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  whatever 
his  foot  has  pressed  is  his  own, — enjoys  his 
splendid  domains  with  a  gratification  very 
neai'ly  similar  to  that  of  the  haughty  lord  of 
possessions  perhaps  still  more  ample,  who, 
without  any  mere  visual  infirmity,  is  able  to 
walk  unled  amid  his  ovn\  gi-oves  and  lawns, 
which  he  measiues  with  a  cold  and  selfish 
eye ;  but  who  walks  among  them  uulo\ing 
and  unloved,  blind  to  all  that  sunshine  of  the 
heart  which  is  for  ever  diffusing,  even  on 
earth,  a  celestial  loveliness, — a  loveliness 
to  which  there  are  hearts  and  spirits  as  in- 
sensible as  there  are  eyes  that  are  incapable 
of  distinguishing  the  common  radiance  of  hea- 
ven. "  Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of  a 
world,"  it  has  been  truly  said ;  and  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  curse  so  dreadful  as  that  which 
would  render  man  wholly  msensible  of  alfec- 
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tion,  even  thoiiffh  it  were  to  leave  him  all  the 
cumbrous  wealth  of  a  thousiind  emi)ires: — 

Vivat  Paciiviiis,  quacso,  vcl  Ncstora  totum : 
Po&sidcatqiiaiUiim  rapuit  Nero:  muntibiisatinim 
Exaequct;  necametiiiiemquam,  necanieturabuUo!* 

It  is  a  liold,  but  a  liappy  expression  of  St. 
]iernanl,  illustrative  of  the  power  of  affec- 
tion, that  the  soul,  or  the  prineii)le  of  life 
within  us,  may  be  more  truly  said  to  exist 
when  it  loves,  than  when  it  merely  animates. 
"  Anima  mairis  est  ubi  amat,  quam  ubi  ani- 
mat."  The  benevolent  affections  expand 
and  multiply  our  being ;  they  make  us  live 
with  a-s  many  souls  as  there  arc  livinp;  objects 
of  our  love,  and,  in  this  diffusion  of  more 
than  wishes,  confer  upon  a  single  individual 
the  happiness  of  the  world.  If  there  be  any 
one,  whose  high  station,  and  honour,  and 
power,  appear  to  us  covctable,  ambition  will 
tell  us  to  labour,  and  to  watch,  and  to  think 
neither  of  the  hap])iness  nor  unhappiness  of 
others  ;  or  at  least  to  think  of  them  only  as 
instniments  of  our  exaltation,  till  we  arrive 
at  last  at  equal  or  superior  dignity.  This  it 
will  tell  us  loudly ;  and  to  some  minds  it 
will  whisper,  that  there  are  means  of  speed- 
ier advancement ;  that  they  have  only  to  sa- 
crifice a  few  virtues,  or  assume  a  few  Nnces, 
to  deceive,  and  defame,  and  betray ;  or  that, 
if  they  cannot  rise  themselves  by  these 
means,  they  can  at  least  bring  down  to  their 
own  level,  or  beneath  it,  the  merit  that  is 
odious  to  them.  The  dignity  which  we  thus 
covet,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which  Am- 
bition would  urge  us  to  so  many  anxieties 
and  stniggles,  and  perhaps  too,  to  so  much 
guilt,  nature  confers  on  us  by  a  much  simpler 
j)rocess,  and  a  process  which,  far  from  lead- 
ing into  vice,  is  itself  the  exercise  of  virtue. 
She  has  only  to  give  us  a  sincere  and  lively 
friendship  for  him  who  possesses  it,  and  all 
his  enjoyments  arc  ours.  Our  soul,  to  use 
St.  Beniard's  jilnasc,  exists  when  it  loves ; 
and  it  exists  in  all  the  enjoynu'nts  of  him 
whom  it  loves. 

If  the  benevolent  affections  be  so  import- 
ant, as  sources  of  happiness,  the  malevolent 
affections,  we  found,  were  not  less  import- 
ant j)arts  of  our  mental  constitution,  as  the 
defence  of  happiness  against  the  injustice 
which  otherwise  would  every  moment  be  in- 
vading it ;  the  emotions  of  the  indivirlual  in- 
jured being  to  the  injurer  a  certainty  that 
his  crime  will  not  be  without  one  interested 
in  avenging  it ;  and  the  united  emotions  of 
mankind,  as  concurring  with  this  individual 
interest  of  retribution,  being  almost  the  cer- 
tainty of  vengeance  itself.  If  vice  can  per- 
form these  ravages  in  the  moral  world  wiiich 
we  see  at  jjresent,  what  would  have  been  the 
desolation,  if  there  had  been  no  motives  of 
terror  to  restrain  the  guilty  arm ;  if  frauds 


•  Juvenal,  Sat.  xii.  v.  ICS— l.io 


and  oppressions,  which  now  work  in  secret, 
could  have  come  boldly  forth  into  the  great 
community  of  mankind,  secure  of  approba- 
tion in  every  eye,  or  at  least  of  no  look  of 
abhorrence,  or  shuddering  at  their  very  aj)- 
proach.  It  is  because  man  is  rendered  ca- 
pable of  hatred,  that  crimes,  which  csea])e 
the  law  and  the  judge,  have  their  punish- 
ment in  the  terror  of  the  guilty.  "  Fortune," 
it  has  been  tnily  said,  "  frees  many  from 
vengeance,  but  it  cannot  free  them  from  fear. 
It  caimot  free  them  from  the  kntiwledge 
of  that  general  disgust  and  scorn  which 
nature  has  so  deeply  fixed  in  all  man- 
kind, for  the  crimes  which  they  have  per- 
peti'ated.  Amid  the  security  of  a  thou- 
sand concealments,  they  cannot  think  them- 
selves sufliciently  concealed  from  that  ha- 
tred which  is  ever  ready  to  burst  upon 
them  ;  for  conscience  is  still  with  them, 
like  a  treacherous  informer,  pointing  them 
out  to  themselves."  — "  Multos  fortuna 
poena  liberat,  metu  ncmineni.  Quare?  quia 
infixa  nobis  ejus  rei  aversatio  est,  quam  na- 
tura  darnnavit.  Ideo  nunquam  fides  latendi 
fit,  etiam  latentibus,  quia  coargnit  illos  con- 
seientia,  et  ij)sos  sibi  osten(lit."f 

The  emotions  to  which  I  am  next  to  di- 
rect your  attention,  are  those  by  which,  in- 
stantly, as  if  by  a  sort  of  contagion,  we  be- 
come partakers  of  the  vivid  feelings  of  others, 
whether  pleasing  or  painftd.  They  are  ge- 
neral affections  of  sympathy;  a  term  which 
expresses  this  participation  of  both  species 
of  feelings,  though,  in  common  language,  it 
is  usually  applied  more  particularly  to  the 
interest  which  we  take  in  sorrow.  By  some 
philosophers,  indeed,  we  have  been  said  to 
be  incapable  of  this  participation,  except  of 
feelings  of  that  sadder  kind  ;  though  the  de- 
nial of  this  symjiathy  with  happiness, — a  de- 
nial so  nnfavourable  and  so  false  to  the  so- 
cial nature  of  man,- — is  siu'cly  the  result  only 
of  narrow  views  and  imperfect  analysis.  Nor 
is  it  ditlicuit  to  discover  the  circumstances 
which  may  have  tended  to  mislead  them. 
The  state  of  happiness  is  a  state  which  we 
are  so  desirous  of  feeling,  and  so  readily  af- 
fect to  feel,  even  when  we  truly  feel  it  not, 
that  our  ])articipation  of  it  becomes  less  re- 
markable, being  expressed  merely  in  the 
same  way  as  the  common  courtesies  of  soci- 
ety require  us  to  exjiress  ourselves,  even 
when  we  are  feeling  no  peculiar  satisfaction. 
if  the  face  must,  at  any  rate,  be  dressed  in 
smiles  at  meeting,  and  retain  a  certain  mim- 
ber  of  these  smiles,  with  an  occasional  smile 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  tiini  of  the 
conversation,  during  the  whole  of  a  long  in- 
ter\'iew,  the  real  complacency  which  is  felt 
in  the  pleasures  of  others  is  not  marked,  be- 
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cause  the  air  of  complacency  had  been  as- 
sumed before.  All  this  is  so  well  under- 
stood, in  that  state  of  strange  simulation  and 
dissimidation  which  constitutes  artificial  po-- 
litcncss,  that  a  smile  of  welcome  is  as  little 
considered  to  be  a  certain  evidence  of  grati- 
fication at  heart,  as  the  common  forms  of  hu- 
mility, which  close  a  letter  of  business,  are 
understood  to  signify  tnily,  that  the  writer 
is  the  verj-  humble  and  most  obedient  ser- 
vant of  him  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed. 
Joy,  then, — that  is  to  say,  the  appearance  of 
joy, — may  be  reg-arded  as  the  common  dress 
of  society,  and  re;il  complacency  is  thus  as 
little  remarkiible  as  a  well-fashioned  coat  in 
a  drawing-room.  Let  us  conceive  a  single 
ragged  coat  to  appear  m  the  brilliant  circle, 
and  all  eyes  will  be  instantly  fixed  on  it. 
Even  Beauty  itself,  till  the  buzz  of  astonish- 
ment is  over,  will  for  the  moment  scarcely 
attract  a  single  gaze,  or  Wit  a  single  listener. 
Such,  with  respect  to  the  general  dress  of 
the  social  mind,  is  grief.  It  is  something, 
for  the  very  appearance  of  which  we  are  not 
prepared.  A  face  of  smiles  is  what  we  meet 
constantly ;  a  face  of  sorrow,  the  fLxed  and 
serious  look,  the  low  or  faultering  tone,  the 
xcry  silence,  the  tear,  are  foreign,  as  it  were, 
to  the  outward  scene  of  things  in  which  we 
exist.  Me  see  evidence,  in  this  case,  that 
something  has  happened  to  change  the  gene- 
ral aspect ;  while  the  look,  and  the  voice  of 
gaiety,  as  they  are  the  look  and  the  voice  of 
everj-  hour,  hidicate  to  us  only  the  presence 
of  the  individual,  and  not  any  peculiar  affec- 
tion of  his  mind.  It  is  not  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that  the  appearance  of  grief,  as  the  more 
unusual  of  the  t\vo,  should  absorb  to  itself, 
in  common  language,  a  name  which  may 
have  been  originally  significant  alike  of  the 
participation  of  grief  and  joy.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  joy,  though  delight- 
ing in  sympathy,  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
this  sympathy  so  much  as  sorrow.  In  dif- 
fusing cheerfulness,  we  seem  rather  to  give 
to  others  than  to  receive  ;  while,  in  the  sym- 
pathy of  grief  which  we  excite,  we  feel  every 
look  and  tone  of  kindred  sorrow  as  so  much 
given  to  us.  It  is  as  if  we  were  lightened 
of  a  part  of  our  burden  ;  and  we  cannot  feel 
the  relief  without  feehng  gratitude  to  the 
compassionate  heart  that  has  lessened  oiu- 
affliction,  by  dividing  it  with  us.  It  is  not 
merely,  therefore,  because  the  appearance  of 
grief  is  more  unusual,  that  we  have  athxed 
to  this  appearance  a  peculiar  language,  or  at 
least  apply  to  it  more  readily  the  terms  that 
are  significant  also  of  other  appearances  ;  but 
in  some  degree  also  because  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  sorrow  with  us,  is  of  far  more 
value  than  the  sympathy  of  those  who  mere- 
ly share  our  rejoicing,  and  therefore  dwells 
more  readily  and  lastingly  in  oiu-  remem- 
brance. 

It  is  not  more  true,  however,   that  we 


weep  with  those  who  weep,  than  that  we  re- 
joice with  those  who  rejoice.  There  is  a 
charm  in  general  gladness,  that  steals  upon 
us  without  our  perceiving  it ;  and  if  we  have 
no  cause  of  sorrow,  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
momentan'  happiness  that  we  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  happy.  Who  is  there,  of  such 
fixed  melancholy,  as  not  to  have  felt  innu- 
merable times  this  delight,  that  arises,  with- 
out any  cause  but  the  delight  which  has  pre- 
ceded it ;  when  we  are  happy  for  hours,  and, 
on  looking  back  on  these  hours  of  happiness, 
can  discover  nothing  but  oiu-  own  happiness, 
and  the  happiness  of  others,  which  have  been 
reflected  back,  and  again,  from  each  to  each  ? 
So  strong  is  this  s}-mpathetic  tendency,  that 
we  not  merely  share  the  gaiety  of  the  gay, 
but  rejoice  also  with  inanimate  things,  to 
which  we  have  given  a  cheerfulness  that 
does  not  and  cannot  belong  to  them.  There 
I  are,  in  the  changefid  aspects  of  nature,  so 
I  many  analogies  to  the  emotions  of  living  be- 
'  ings,  that  in  animating  poetically  what  ex- 
hibits to  us  these  analogies,  we  scarcely  feel, 
'  tiJ  we  reflect,  that  we  are  using  metaphors ; 
and  that  the  clear  and  sunny  sky,  for  exam- 
ple, is  as  little  cheerful  as  that  atmosphere 
of  fogs  and  darkness  through  which  the  sun 
shines  only  enough  to  show  us  how  thick 
I  the  gloom  must  be  which  has  resisted  all  the 
i  penetrating  splendours  of  his  beams.  MTien 
,  nature  is  thus  once  animated  by  us,  it  is  not 
wonderful,  if  we  sympathize  with  the  living, 
!  that  we  should,  for  the  m.oment,  spnpathize 
1  Nvith  it  too  as  with  some  living  thing.  It  is 
this  sympathy,  M'ith  a  cheerfulness  which  we 
have  ourselves  created,  that  constitutes  a 
great  part  of  that  "  venial  delight  and  joy," 
which  is  so  well  described,  as  "able  to  drive 
all  sadness  but  despair."  In  the  poem  of 
the  Seasons,  accordingly,  the  influence  of 
spring  is,  with  not  less  truth  than  poetic 
beauty,  supposed  to  be  felt  chiefly  by  those 
whose  moral  sj-mpathies  are  the  most 
lively. 

When  Heaven  and  Earth,  as  if  contending,  vie 

To  raise  his  being,  and  serene  his  soul, 

Can  Man  forbear  to  join  the  general  smile 

Of  Nature  ? — Can  fierce  passions  vex  his  breast. 

When  every  gale  is  peace,  and  ever)'  grove 

Is  melody  ?     Hence  from  the  bounteous  w^alks 

Of  flowing  Spring,  ye  sordid  sons  of  earth. 

Hard,  and  unfeeUng  of  another's  woe. 

Or  only  lavish  to  yourselves ; — away  I 

Butcoi'ne,  ye  generous  minds,  in  whose  wide  thought 

Of  all  his  works,  creative  Bounty  bums 

With  warmest  beam ;  and  on  your  open  front, 

And  liberal  eye,  sits, — from  his  dark  retreat. 

Inviting  moilest  W'ant.     Nor,  till  invoked. 

Can  restless  Goodness  wait;  your  active  search 

Leaves  no  cold  wintry  eorner  unexplored  ; 

Like  silent-working  Heaven,  surprising  oft 

The  lonely  heart  with  unexpected  good. 

For  you  the  roving  spirit  of  the  wind 

Blows  spring  abroad ;  for  you  the  teeming  clouds 

Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o'er  the  world  ; — 

And  the  Sun  sheds  his  kindest  rays  for  you, 

Ve  flower  of  human  race  !  In  these  green  days. 

Reviving  sickness  lifts  her  languid  head. 

Life  flows  afresh,  and  young-eved  Health  exalt? 

The  whole  creation  round.     Contentment  walks 

The  sunny  glade,  and  feels  an  inward  bliss 

Spring  o'er  his  mind,  beyond  the  power  of  k;ags 
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To  piirchrL'Jc.     Pure  ■icrcnity  apace 
Iniluces  thoupht,  ami  i-ontcMiiiilatinii  still. 
Hy  swift  degrees,  the  love  ot'  Nature  works 
And  warms  the  bixsoin  :  till,  at  last,  sublimed 
To  rapture,  and  eiithiisiastie  heat, 
We  feel  the  present  Oeitv,  and  tiste 
The  joy  of  God,  to  sec  a  iiappy  world.* 

Ill  the  very  ])leasin;;:  Ode  to  May,  whieh 
forms  one  of  tlie  tew  relies  of  the  genius  of 
West,  there  is  a  thought,  in  accordunee 
with  this  f,'enerai  sympathy  of  natiu-e,  which 
fvpresses,  with  trreat  force,  that  animat- 
ing influence  of  which  I  speak.  After 
invoking  the  tardy  May  to  resume  her 
reign, 

With  halmy  breath  and  flowery  tread, 
Hisc  from  thv  soft  ambrosial  bed. 
Where,  in  Kfysi.an  slumlKT  bound, 
Kmbowcring  myrtles  veil  thee  round, 

he  describes  the  impatience  of  all  nature  for 
her  accustomed  ])reseiice,  and  concludes  with 
an  image,  which  his  friend  Gray  justly  termeck 
«'  bold,  but  not  too  bold," 

Come  then,  with  Pleasure  at  thy  side. 
Diffuse  thy  vernal  spirit  wide; 
Create,  wliere'er  thou  turn'st  thine  eye. 
Peace,  plenty,  love,  and  harmony;— 
Till  every  being  share  its  part, 
'1  ill  heaven  and  earth  be  glad  at  heart-t 

In  a  fine  moniing  of  that  delightful  sea- ' 
son,  amid  sunshine  and  fragrance,  and  the 
thousand  voices  of  joy  that  make  the  air  one 
universal  song  of  rapture,  who  is  there  that 
does  not  feel  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  tru- 
ly glad  at  heart,  and  who  does  not  sympa- 
thize with  nature,  as  if  with  some  living 
being  diflfusing  happiness,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  hapi)iness  which  it  diffuses  ? 

We  syni])athize,  then,  even  with  the  imag- 
inary  cheerfuhiess,  which  ours(>]vi's  create 
HI  things  that  are  as  incapable  of  cheerfulness 
a.s  of  sorrow  ;  and  still  more  do  we  sympa- 
thize with  living  gladness,  when  it  docs  not 
arise  from  a  cause  so  disproportioncd  to  the 
violence  of  the  emotion,  as  to  force  us  to 
pause  and  measure  the  aiisurdity.  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  we  seem  to  sym])athize  less 
with  the  i)leasures  of  others  than  we  truly  do; 
because  the  real  sympathy  is  lost  in  that  con- 
stiwit  air  of  cheerfidness  which  it  is  a  part  of 
good  maimers  to  assume.  If  the  laws  of 
politeness  required  of  us  to  assume,  in  socie- 
ty, an  appearance  of  sadness,  as  they  now  re- 
quire from  us  an  appearance  of  some  slight 
degree  of  gaiety,  or  at  least  of  a  disposition 
to  be  gay,  it  is  probalile  that  we  should  then 
remark  any  sympathy  with  gladness,  as  we 
now  remark  particularly  any  symi)athy  with 
sorrow  ;  and  we  should  perhaps,  then,  use 
the  general  name,  to  express  the  former  of 
these,  as  the  more  extraordinary,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  now  use  it  ])articularly  to 
exjiress  the  feelings  of  commiseration. 
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^^'hatever  may  be  the  comparative  fon- 
(iencies  of  our  nature,  however,  to  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  gay  and  sad  emotions  of  those 
around  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
double  tendency.  We  rejoice  with  those 
who  rejoice,  merely  because  they  arc  rejoic- 
ing; and,  without  any  misfortune  of  our  own, 
we  feel  a  sadness  at  the  very  aspect  of  afflic- 
tion in  those  around  us,  and  shrink  and 
shudder  on  the  application  to  them  of  any 
cause  of  {)ain  which  wc  know  cannot  reach 
ourselves. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  sympathy,  I 
have  little  doubt,  are  referable  to  the  same 
laws  to  which  we  have  traced  the  common 
phenomena  of  suggestion  or  association.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quenct!  of  these  veiy  laws,  that  the  sight  of 
any  of  the  common  symbols  of  internal  feel- 
ing should  recall  to  us  the  feeling  itself,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  jjortrait,  or  rather  as  the  al- 
phabetic name  of  our  frieiuis  recalls  to  us 
the  conception  of  our  friend  himself.  Some 
faint  and  shadowy  sadness  we  undoubtedly 
should  feel,  therefore,  when  the  external 
signs  of  sadness  were  before  us,  some  great- 
er cheerfulness  on  the  ap))earance  of  cheer- 
fulness in  others,  even  though  we  had  no  pe- 
culiar susce])til)ility  of  sympathizing  emotion, 
distinct  from  the  mere  general  tendencies  of 
suggestion.  To  these  general  tendencies  I 
am  inclined,  particularly,  to  refer  the  external 
iBvoliintaiysigns  of  our  symjiathy ;  theshrink- 
ing  of  our  own  limbs,  fur  example,  when  we 
see  the  knife  in  any  surgical  operation  about 
to  be  applied  to  the  limb  of  another ;  the 
contortions  of  body  with  which  the  mob  re- 
gard the  feats  of  a  ro])e-dancer,  when  they 
throw  themselves  into  the  postures  that 
would  be  necessary  for  counteracting  theii 
own  tendency  to  fall,  if  they  were  in  the  si- 
tuation observed  by  them.  Whatever  state 
of  mind,  in  the  direction  of  oiu-  muscular 
movements,  may  be  necessary  for  ])roducing 
these  instant  jiostures,  is  associated  with  the 
feeling  of  peril  which  tbe  mind  would  have 
in  the  situation  observed  ;  and  this  feeling  is 
suggested  by  the  attitude  in  others,  that  may 
be  considered  as  an  external  sign  of  the  f(  cl- 
ing. That  the  mere  concejjtion  is  sullicient 
for  producing  these  muscular  movements, 
without  the  actual  presence  of  any  one  with 
whose  movements  our  own  may  be  thought  to 
accord,  by  some  mysterious  harmony,  is 
shown  by  cases,  in  which  ethereal  comimuii- 
cations,  and  vibrations,  and  every  foreign 
cause  of  .sympathy  that  can  be  imagined  by 
the  most  extravagant  lover  of  hyjiothcsis, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  absent,  because  there 
is  no  foreign  object  of  symjiathy  \\hatcv(T ; 
in  wiiich  we  maybe  said,  almost  without  ab- 
surdity, to  sympathize  with  ourselves;  when 
we  shudder,  indeed,  as  if  sympathizing,  but 
shudder  at  a  mere  thought.  Thus,  in  look- 
ing doM-n  from  a  nrecipice,  we  shrink  back  a* 
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wc  paze  on  the  dreadful  abyss  wliifli  would 
receive  us  if  we  were  to  make  a  siiij,'le  false 
step,  or  if  the  crumbling  soil  on  which  we 
U'ead  were  tn  betray  our  footing.  The  no- 
tion of  our  fall  is  readily  suggested  by  the 
aspect  of  the  abyss,  and  of  the  narrow  spot 
which  se]iarates  us  from  it ;  this  notion  of 
our  fall,  of  course,  suggests  the  feelings  which 
woidd  arise  at  such  a  dreadful  moment ;  and 
these  again  ])roduce,  in  the  same  manner, 
that  consecutive  state  of  mind,  whatever  it 
may  be,  ou  which  the  bodily  movements  of 
shrinking  depend.  We  first  have  the  simjjle 
conception  of  the  fall ;  we  then  have,  in  some 
degree,  the  feelings  that  would  attend  the 
beginning  fall;  we  then,  having  this  lively 
image  of  peril,  shrink  back  to  save  oinselves 
from  that  which  seems  to  us  more  real,  be- 
cause, in  harmony  with  the  whole  scene  of 
terror  before  us,  which  presents  to  us  the 
same  aspect  that  would  be  present  to  us,  if 
what  we  merely  imagine  were  actually  at 
that  very  moment  taking  ])lace.  Such  is 
the  series  of  phenomena  that  produce  one 
of  the  most  uneasy  states  in  which  the  mind 
can  exist ;  a  state  which  I  may  suppose  you 
all  have  experienced  in  some  degree,  before 
the  frequent  repetition  of  these  giddy  views, 
with  impunit}',  has  counteracted  the  giddi- 
ness itself,  by  rendering  the  feeling  of  security 
so  habitual,  as  to  rise  instantly,  and  be  a  con- 
stant part  of  the  whole  complex  state  of  mind. 
But,  though  I  conceive  that  a  great  part 
of  what  is  called  sm\-])athy,  is  truly  referable 
to  the  common  laws  of  suggestion,  that,  by 
producing  certain  conceptions,  produce  also, 
indirectly,  the  emotions  that  are  consequent 
on  these  ;  and,  though  it  is  possible  that  not 
the  chief  part  only,  but  the  whole  may  flow 
from  these  simple  laws,  I  am  far  from  assert- 
ing that  all  its  phenomena  depend  on  these 
alone.  On  the  contraiy,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
of  this  reflex  emotion  in  certain  minds,  by 
which,  even  when  the  laws  of  suggestion, 
and  the  consequent  images  which  rise  to  the 
mind,  are  similar,  the  sympathy,  as  a  subse- 
quent emotion,  is  more  or  less  vivid ;  since 
there  is  no  particular  law  of  suggestion,  un- 
less we  form  one  for  this  particular  case,  the 
force  of  v.hich,  in  any  greater  degree,  seems 
to  accompany  with  equal  and  corresjionding 
proportion  the  more  lively  compassion  ;  but 
oiu-  sj'mpathies  are  stronger  and  weaker,  with 
all  possible  varieties  of  suggestion,  in  every 
other  respect.  It  would  be  vain,  however, 
if  there  truly  be  such  a  peculiar  susceptibi- 
lity, to  attempt  any  nicer  inquiry,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  original  elements,  which  are 
obviously  beyond  the  power  of  our  analysis, 
or  of  fixing  the  precise  point  at  which  the  in- 
fluence of  ordinaiy  suggestion  ceases,  and  the 
influence  of  what  is  peculiar  in  the  tendency  to 
symj)athy,  if  there  be  any  pecuhar  influence, 
bi'L'ius 


One  most  im])ortant  distinction,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessar)'  to  make,  to  save  you 
from  an  error  into  which  the  use  of  a  single 
term  for  two  successive  feelings,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  general  imperfect  analysis  of  philo- 
sophers might  otherwise  lead  you. 

M  hat  is  commonly  termed  jjity,  or  com- 
passion, or  sympathy,  even  when  the  circum 
stances  which  merely  lead  to  the  sympathy 
arc  deducted  from  the  emotion  itself,  is  not 
one  sim])le  state,  but  two  successive  states 
of  the  mind ;  the  feeling  of  the  sorrow  of 
others,  and  the  desire  of  relieving  it.  The 
former  of  these  is  that  which  leads  me  to 
rank  pity  as  an  immediate  emotion ;  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  a  separate  affection  of  the  mind, 
subsequent  to  the  other,  and  easily  distin- 
guished from  it,  we  should  rank,  if  it  were  to 
be  considered  alone,  with  our  other  desires, 
which,  in  like  manner,  arise  from  some  view 
of  good  to  be  attained,  or  of  evil  to  be  remov- 
ed. 

After  this  analysis  of  the  emotion  of  pity 
into  its  constituent  elements,  a  lively  feeling 
participant  of  the  sorrow  of  others,  and  the 
desire  of  relief  to  that  sorrow,  a  desire  which, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  may  be  greater  or 
less,  as  the  mind  is  more  benevolent,  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  you,  that  the  first  of 
these  elements  is,  as  mere  grief,  an  emotion 
of  the  same  species  with  the  primary  griet 
with  which  we  are  said  to  sympathize,  or 
with  any  other  gi'ief  which  we  are  capable  ol 
feeling, — a  form,  in  short,  of  that  general  sad- 
ness which  has  been  already  considered  by 
us.  And,  as  a  mere  state  or  affection  of  th^ 
mind,  considered  without  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  produce  it,  or  the  circum- 
stances which  follow  it,  I  confess  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  me  any  thing  peculiar  in 
the  grief  itself  of  pity,  when  separated,  by 
such  an  analysis,  from  all  thought  of  the  pri- 
mary sufferer,  whose  sorrow  we  feel  to  ha\e 
been  reflected  on  us,  and  from  the  conse- 
quent desire  of  affording  him  aid.  But, 
though  the  elementary  feeling  itself  may  be 
similar,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  arises, 
and  the  circumstances  which  accompany  it, 
when,  without  any  direct  cause  of  pain,  we 
yet  catch  ])ain,  as  it  were,  by  a  a  sort  of  con- 
tagious sensibility,  from  the  mere  violence  of 
another's  anguish,  are  of  so  very  peculiar  a 
kind,  that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  give  to  this 
susceptibility  of  sympathetic  feeling  a  distinct 
place  in  our  arrangement ;  for  the  same  rea- 
son, as  in  our  systems  of  physics,  we  refer 
to  diflferent  physical  powers ;  and,  therefore, 
to  different  parts  of  our  system,  the  same  ap- 
parent motions  of  bodies,  when  these  mo- 
tions, though  in  themselves  apparently  the 
same  which  might  be  produced  by  other 
causes,  are  the  results  of  causes  that  are  in 
their  own  natm'e  strikingly  different.  Pity, 
however  complex  the  state  of  mind  may  be 
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which  it  expresses,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  the  states  in  which  the  mind  can 
exist,  and  atfurds  itself  an  exam])le  of  the  ad- 1 
vantage  of  treating  our  emotions  as  eoni|)lex 
rather  than  elementary, — an  advantage  which  | 
led  me  to  form  that  jjarticuliir  arrangement ' 
of  our  emotions,  in  the  order  of  which  they  ; 
have  heen  submitted  to  your  consideration  ; 
when,  if  the  mere  elements  had  been  all  that 
were  submitted  to  you,  you  would  perhaps 
have  been  little  able  to  distinguish  in  them 
the  familiar   eomi)lex  states  of  mind,   which 
alone  you  have  been  accustomed  to  distin- 
guish as  en)otions. 

Even  that  jirimary  feeling  of  sympathy, 
which  is  a  mere  participation  of  the  suftcrings 
of  another,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  is  on- 
ly a  form  of  the  affection  of  los'e  before  con- 
sidered by  us,  since  there  can  be  no  love 
without  a  partieii)ation  of  the  sorrows  and 
joys  of  the  object  beloved.  But  these  sym- 
pathies are  emotions  arising  from  love,  not 
the  mere  regard  itself.  A\'e  must  not  forget 
that  the  word  love  is  often  employed  \ery 
vjiguely  to  signify,  not  the  mere  aflTections  of 
mind  which  constitute  the  vivid  feelings  of 
regard,  but  every  affection  of  mind  that  has 
any  reference  to  the  object  of  this  regard. 
We  give  the  name  of  love,  in  this  way,  to 
the  whole  successive  states  of  mind  of  the 
lover,  as  if  love  were  something  diffused  in 
them  all ;  but  this,  though  a  convenient  ex- 
pression, is  still  a  ver)'  vague  one  ;  and  the 
emotions  are  not  the  less  different  in  them- 
selves, f(jr  being  comprehended  in  a  single 
word.  The  emotion  of  sympathy  is  still  dif- 
/erent  from  the  simple  feeling  of  affection, 
even  when  the  object  of  our  sympathy  is 
truly  the  object  of  our  love.  It  may  have 
arisen  from  it,  indeed,  but  it  is  not  the  same 
as  that  feeling  of  warm  regard  from  which, 
in  such  a  case,  it  arose. 

So  different  is  the  mere  sym])athy  from 
simple  love,  that  it  takes  place  when  there  is 
no  actual  love-  whatever,  but,  on  the  eon- 
trar)-,  positive  dislike  or  abhorrence.  Let  us 
imagine,  not  one  atrocious  crime  only,  but 
many  crimes  the  most  atrocious,  to  have 
been  committed  by  any  individual  ;  and  let 
us  then  supj)ose  liim  stretched  upon  the  rack, 
fvery  limb  torn,  and  every  fibre  fjuivering. 
Let  us  imiigine,  that  we  hear  the  heavy  fall 
of  that  instrument,  by  which  bone  after  bone 
is  slowly  broken,  dividing,  with  dreadful  in- 
tenals,  the  groans  of  the  victim,  that  cease 
at  the  moment  at  which  the  new  stroke  is 
expected,  and  afterwards  rise  again  instantly 
in  more  dresulful  anguish,  to  cease  only  when 
another  more  agonizing  stroke  is  again  on  the 
point  of  falling,  or  when  the  milder  agony  of 
death  overwhelms  at  once  the  suffi-ringand 
the  sufferer.  Does  our  hatred  of  the  crimi- 
nal save  us  even  from  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness at  what  we  see  and  hear  ?  Do  we  feel 
DO  cold  shuddering  at  the  sound  of  the  worse 


than  deadly  blow  ?  no  terror,  increasing  into 
agony  at  the  moment  when  it  pauses,  as  we 
expected  it  to  fall  again  ?  It  is  enough  for 
us  that  there  is  agony  before  our  eyes.  M'ith- 
out  loving  the  sufferer, — for  though  the  feel- 
ings that  oppress  us  may  not  allow  us  to 
think  of  his  atrocities  at  the  moment,  they 
certainly  do  not  invest  him  with  any  amiable 
qualities,  except  that  of  being  miserable, — 
we  feel  for  him  what  it  is  impossible  for  us 
not  to  feel  for  any  living  thing  that  is  in  equal 
anguish.  We  should  feel  this, — if  the  an- 
guish be  of  a  kind  that  forces  itself  )ipon  our 
senses  in  all  its  dreadful  reality, — though  his 
crimes  were  whispered  to  us  every  moment ; 
and,  when  he  lies  mangled  and  groaning  be- 
fore us,  if  we  were  forced  to  inffict  another 
stroke  with  our  o\m  hands,  that  was  to  break 
the  last  unbroken  limb,  or  to  receive  the  blow 
o^m-selves,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  from  which 
alternative  we  should  shrink  with  a  more 
frightful  and  sickly  loathing. 

In  all  this,  Nature  has  consulted  well.  If 
oiu-  sym])athy  had  been  made  to  depend  on 
our  moral  ai)probation,  it  would  rise  in  many 
cases  too  late  to  be  of  profit.  We  are  men  ; 
and  nothing  which  man  can  feel  is  foreign  to 
us.  The  friend  of  the  Self-tormenter  in 
Terence's  comedy,  when  he  uttered  these 
inemoral)le  words  which  have  been  so  often 
quoted,  "  Homo  sum ;  humani  nihil  a  me 
alienum  puto,"*  expressed  only  what  the 
Author  of  our  being  has  fixed,  in  some  de- 
gree, in  every  heart,  and  which  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  mental  constitution  of  the  vir- 
tuous, as  their  powers  of  memory  and  rea- 
son. 

If  compassion  were  to  arise  only  after  we 
had  ascertained  the  moral  character  of  the 
sufferer,  aiul  weighed  all  the  conse()nences  of 
good  and  evil  which  might  result  to  society 
from  the  relief  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
offer,  who  would  rush  to  the  preservation  of 
the  drowning  mariner,  to  the  succour  of  the 
womided,  to  the  aid  of  him  who  calls  for 
hi  1])  against  the  ruffians  who  arc  assailing 
him  ?  Our  powers  of  giving  assistance  have 
been  better  accommodated  to  the  necessities 
wliic-h  may  be  relieved  by  them.  IJy  the 
])rinciple  of  compassion  within  us,  we  are  be- 
nefactfU's  almost  without  willing  it ;  we  have 
already  done  the  deed,  when,  if  deliberation 
had  been  necessary  as  a  previous  stej),  we 
should  not  have  proceeded  far  in  the  calcula- 
tion which  was  to  determiiu!  by  a  due  equi- 
])oise  of  o])])osite  circumstances,  the  ])roi)rie- 
ty  of  the  relief. 

Even  in  the  case  of  our  lia))i)icr  feelings, 
it  is  not  a  slight  advantiige,  that  nature  has 
made  the  sight  of  joy  ])roductive  of  joy  to 
him  who  merely  beholds  it.  Men  are  to 
mingle  in  society ;  and  they  bring  into  socie- 
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ty  aflections  of  mind  that  aio almost  infinite- 
ly various, — hopes  and  tears,  joy  and  saihiess, 
projects  and  passions,  far  more  contrasted 
than  their  mere  external  varieties  of  form  and 
colour.  If  these  internal  diversities  of  feel- 
ing were  to  contimie  as  they  are,  what  de- 
light could  society  afford?  The  opposition 
would  render  the  comjiany  of  each  a  burthen 
to  the  other.  The  gay  would  fly  from  the 
sullen  gloom  of  the  melancholy  ;  the  melan- 
choly would  shrink  from  the  mirth  which 
they  could  not  ])artake,  and  which  would 
throw  them  back  upon  their  own  sorrows 
with  a  deeper  intensity  of  grief.  Such  is 
the  confusion  which  society  of  itself  would 
present.  But  the  same  Power  which  form- 
ed this  beautiful  system  of  the  universe  out 
of  chaos,  reduces  to  equal  regularity  and 
bciiuty  this  and  every  other  confusion  of  the 
moral  world.  By  the  mere  ])rinciple  of  sym- 
pathy, all  the  discord  in  the  social  feelings 
becomes  accordant.  The  sad  unconsciously 
become  gay  ;  the  g-ay  are  softened  into  a  joy, 
that  has  less  perhaps  of  mirth,  but  not  less 
of  delight ;  and  though  there  is  still  a  diver- 
sity of  cheerfulness,  all  is  cheerfulness  ;  as  in 
a  concert  of  many  instruments,  in  which, 
though  we  are  still  able  to  distinguish  each 
instrument  from  the  others,  and  though  the 
simple  tones  of  each  may  be  various,  there 
is  still  one  universal  harmony  that  seems  to 
animate  the  whole,  like  the  presence,  and  the 
voice  or  inspiration  of  the  celestial  power  of 
Music  herself. 

But  if  the  bounty  of  our  Creator  be  shown, 
in  the  provision  which  lie  has  made  for  dif- 
fusing to  many  the  joy  which  is  felt  by  one, 
how  much  more  admirable  is  the  providence 
of  his  bounty,  in  that  instant  dilFusion  to 
others  of  the  grief  which  is  felt  only  by  one, 
that  makes  the  relief  of  this  suffering  not  a 
duty  merely,  which  we  coldly  perform,  but 
a  want,  which  is  almost  like  the  necessity  of 
some  moral  appetite!  Eveiy  individual  has 
thus  the  aid  of  all  the  powers  of  every  other 
individual.  When  some  wretch  is  found  ly- 
ing bleeding  on  the  common  street,  all  who 
see  him  run  to  his  assistance,  as  if  their  own 
immediate  ease  depended  on  their  speed. 
The  aged,  the  infirm,  mix  in  the  mob,  with 
an  interest  as  eager  as  if  they  were  able  to 
join  in  the  common  aid ;  the  veiy  child  sto])s 
as  he  passes,  aiul  cannot  resume  his  sport, 
till  he  has  followed  with  the  crowd  the  half- 
insensible  object  of  so  many  cares  to  a  place 
where  surer  relief  may  be  procured.  When, 
in  a  storm,  some  human  being  is  seen,  in  the 
distant  surf,  clinging  to  a  plank,  that  is  some- 
times driven  nearer  the  shore,  and  some- 
times carried  farther  off,  sometimes  buried  in 
the  surge,  and  then  rising  again,  as  if  itself 
struggling,  like  the  half-hopeless  wretch  whom 
it  supports,  that  looks  sadly  to  the  shore  as 
be  rises  from  every  wave, — has  nature  aban- 
doned the   sufferer  without  aid  ?      Is   he   to 


find  no  one  who  will  make  at  least  one  effort 
to  save  a  human  being  that  is  on  the])ointof 
])erishing  ?  He  is  not  so  abandoned.  Na- 
ture has  provided  a  deliverance  for  him  in 
the  bosom  of  every  sjiectator.  There  are 
courageous  hearts  and  strong  hands,  that,  in 
the  very  ])eril  of  an  etpial  fate,  will  rush  to 
his  succour,  and  that,  in  laying  him  in  safety 
on  that  soil  which  he  despaired  of  treading 
again,  will  feel  only  the  joy  of  having  deliver- 
ed a  human  being,  whose  name  and  whose 
very  existence  were  unknown  to  them  be- 
fore. 


LECTURE  LXII. 

r.    IMMEDIATE     EMOTIONS,     NECESSARILY     IN- 
VOLVING SO.ME  MORAL  FEELING 3.    SYJI  . 

PATHY    CONCLUDED. i.    PRIDE    AND    )1U- 

MILITY. 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  was  em- 
ployed in  considering  that  princi])le  of  our 
nature, — whether  original,  or  the  result  of 
other  principles, — by  which  without  any  ac- 
cession of  advantage  to  ourselves,  or  any 
misfortune  that  can  affect  our  own  imme. 
diate  interest,  we  enter  into  the  happi- 
ness or  the  sorrows  of  others  as  if  they  were 
oin-  own. 

The  reality  of  this  species  of  ever-chang- 
ing ti'ansmigration,  by  which,  not  after  death 
merely,  but  during  every  successive  hour  of 
our  waking  existence,  we  pass,  as  it  were, 
from  one  form  of  being  to  another,  as  the 
joys  or  sorrows  of  different  individuals  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  view,  I  traced  and  il- 
lustrated with  various  examples. 

Of  the  gladdening  influence  of  sympathy 
we  foiuid  sufficient  proof  in  the  cheerfulness 
which  the  society  of  the  cheerful  natiually 
diffuses  on  all  who  come  within  the  circle  of 
their  gaiety  ;  an  enchantment  as  powerful  as 
that  by  which  the  magician  was  sujiposed  to 
change,  at  his  will,  the  ])assions  of  all  those 
who  entered  within  the  circle  to  which  his 
influence  exteiuled.  Even  the  melancholy, 
who  began  at  first  by  striving,  perhaps  pain- 
fully, to  assume  an  api)earance,  not  of  the 
mirth,  indeed,  which  was  before  them,  but 
at  least  of  a  serenity  which  might  not  be  ab- 
solutely discordant  with  it,  at  last  yield  un- 
consciously to  the  fascination ;  and,  when 
a  sigh  sometimes  comes  ui)on  them,  and 
forces  them  to  pause,  are  astonished  to 
look  back,  and  to  find  that  they  have  been 
happy. 

Of  the  saddening  influence  of  sympathy, 
the  whole  phenomena  of  pity  funiish  abun- 
dant evidence, — when  the  mere  sight  of 
grief,  fai"  from  leading  us  to  fly  from  a  disa- 
greeable object,  leads  us  to  form  with  it  for 
the  time  the  closest  union.      Oiu'  sympathy 
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idciuifies  us  with  the  sufferer  with  an  influ- 
euce  so  irresistil)le,  that  it  would  be  iiupos- 
sible  fur  us  to  feel  even  nijiture  itself,  if, 
amid  all  possible  objects  of  deli^'lit,  tliere 
were  only  a  single  being  in  agony,  that  turn  - 
etl  his  eye  on  ours,  even  though  it  were 
without  a  groan,  as  he  sank  beneath  the  lash, 
or  writhed  upon  the  wheel. 

The  advantages  that  arise  from  tliis  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  we  found  to  be  not 
unimportant  in  the  diffusion  and  participation 
even  of  oiu-  gayer  feelings  ;  since  those  who 
mingle  in  society  are  thus  brought  nearer  to 
one  general  temjier,  and  enjoy,  coiisoquently, 
an  intercourse,  which  could  alford  little  de- 
light if  each  retained  his  own  particular  emo- 
tions, that  might  be  in  absolute  opposition  to 
the  emotions  of  those  aroiuul.      But  it  was 
chiefly  in  the  other  class  of  feelings  that  we 
found'  its  inestimable  benefits,  in  that  instant 
participation  of  gi'ief,  and  consequent  eager- 
ness to  relieve  it,  which  procures  for  the  suf- 
ferer assistance  in  situations  in  which  he  is 
incapable    even    of   imploring    aid  ;    which 
makes  friendlcssness  itself  a  claim  to  more 
general  friendship  ;    and  which,  in  any  acci- 
dent that  befals  the  obscurest  individual,  in-- 
terestsin  his  fate  whole  multitudes,  to  whom, 
before  the  accident,  he  was  unknown,  or  an 
object  of  iiulilference.      If,  at  midnight,  in  a 
crowded  city,  a  house  were  observed  to  be 
in  flames,  and  at  some  high  window,  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  succoiu-  which  could  be  given, 
were  seen,  by  glimpses,   through  the  dark- 
ness and  the  gloomy  light  that  tla>hed  across 
it,  some  imfortunate  being,   irresolute   whe- 
ther to  leap  down  the  dreadful  height, — seem- 
ing at  one  moment  on  the  point  of  making 
the  attem])t,  and  then,  after  repeated  trials, 
shrinking  Itack  at  last  into  the  flames  that 
burst  over  him  ;  with  what  lively  emotions  of 
interest  would   he  be  viewed  by  the  whole 
crowd,  in  which  there  would  not  be  an  eye 
that  would  not  be  fuxed  upon  him  !     What 
agitation  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  what  shrieks 
of  many  voices  at  the  last  dreadful  moment ! 
It  would  truly  seem,  in  such  a  case,  as  if,   in 
the  peril  of  a  single  human  being,  the  whole 
multitude   that  gazed  on  him  were  threat- 
ened   with    destruction,    from    which    his 
escape,  if  escape  were  possible,  was  to  be 
the  ])Iedge,  and  the  only  pledge  of  safety  to 
all. 

The  emotions  next  to  be  considered  by  us, 
are  those  of  pride  and  humility — the  vivid 
feelings  of  joy  or  sadness,  which  attend  the 
citntemplation  of  ourselves,  when  we  regard 
our  su]>eriority  or  inferiority,  in  any  qualities 
of  mind  or  body,  or  in  the  external  circum- 
stances ill  which  we  may  be  placed. 

Pride  and  humility,  therefore,  always  im- 
ply some  comparison.  We  can  as  little  be 
ju.nid,  without  the  coiisifieration  of  an  in- 
fcrior,  as  we  can  be  taller  in  stature,  without 


some  one  who  is  shorter ;  unless  when 
bv  a  sort  of  indirect  comparison,  we  mea- 
sure ourselves  with  om-selves,  in  the  jiresent 
and  the  i)ast,  and  feel  a  delightful  emotion,  as 
we  look  back  on  the  progress  which  we  have 
made. 

When  I  define  pride  to  be  that  emotion 
which  attends  the  contcm])lation  of  oiu-  ex- 
cellence, I  must  be  understood,  as  liuiiting 
the  phrase  to  the  single  emotion  that  im- 
mediately follows  the  contemplation.      The 
feeling  of  our  excellence  may  give  rise  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  to  various  other  affections  of 
the  miiul.      It  may  lead  us  to  impress  others 
as   much  as  possible   with   our  superiority, 
which  we  may  do  in  two  ways,  by  present- 
ing to  them,  at  every  moment,  some  proofs 
of  our  advantages,  mental,  bodily,  or  in  the 
gifts  of  fortune  ;  or  by  bringing  to  their  mind 
directly,  their  inferiority,  liy  the  scorn  with 
which  "we  treat  them.      The  former  of  these 
modes  of  conduct,  in  which  we  studiously 
bring  forwiU'd  any  real  or  supposed  advanta- 
ges v.hich  we  jjossess,  is  what  is  commonly 
termed  vanity  ;  the  latter,  in  which  we  wi>.h 
to  make  more  directly  felt,  the  real  or  suj)- 
posed  comparative  meanness  of  others,  is  what 
is  commonly  termed  haughtiness  ;  but  both, 
though  they  may  arise  from  our  mere  com- 
parison of  ourselves  and  others,  and  ourcon- 
setiuent  feeling  of  superiority,  are  the  results 
of  i)ride,  not  the  pride  itself.      Me  may  have 
the  internal  emotion,  which  is  all  that  is  truly 
pride,  together  with  too  much  sense  to  seek 
the  gratification  of  our  vanity,  by  any  child- 
ish   display    of   excellencies,    substantial   or 
frivolous  ;  since,  however  desirous  we  niay 
be,  that  these  advantages  should  be  known, 
we  may  have  the  certainty  that  they  coidd 
not  be  inade  known  by  ourselves,  without 
the  risk  of  our  appearing  ridiculous.    In  like 
manner,  we  may  be  internally  very  full  oi 
our  own  importance,  and  yet  too  desirous  of 
the  good  opinion,  even  of  our  inferiors,  to 
treat  them  with  the  scorn  which  we  feel,  or, 
to  make   a   nuire  i>leasing  supjiosition,   too 
humanely  cotisiilerate  of  their  uneasiness,   to 
shock  them,  by  forcing  on  iheni  the  painful 
feeling  of  their  inferiority,  however  gratifying 
our  felt  superiority   may   be    to    om-selves. 
Vanity,  then,  and  haughtiness,  are  not  to  be 
confounded    with    the  simi)le   pride,   which 
leads  to  them,  in  some  minds,  lint  which  may 
exist,  and  exists  as  readily  without   them  as 
with  them. 

The  mere  pleasiu-e  of  excellence  attained, 
thus  sc|)arated  from  the  vanity  or  haughtiness 
tiiat  would  lead  to  any  ridiculous  or  cruel 
display  of  it,  involves  nothing  which  is 
actually  worthy  of  censure,  if  the  siqicriority 
be  not  in  circumstances  that  are  fri\olous, 
still  less  in  circumstances  that,  although 
sanctioned  by  the  fa>hion  of  the  times,  imi)ly 
deuK  rit  rather  than  merit.  In  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  truly  jiraiseworthy  to 
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desire  to  excel,  it  must  be  truly  noble  to  have 
excelled.  It  is  inijiossible  to  be  desirous  of 
excelling,  without  a  pleasure  in  havinij  ex- 
celled ;  and  where  it  would  be  culpable  to 
feel  pleasiu-e  in  the  attainments  that  have 
made  us  nobler  than  we  were  before,  it  must, 
of  course,  have  been  culpable  to  desire  such 
excellence. 

It  is  not  in  pride,  therefore,  or  the  plea- 
sure of  excellence,  as  a  mere  direct  emotion, 
that  moral  error  consists,  but  in  those  ill -or- 
dered affections  which  may  have  led  us  to 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  that  is  unworthy  of 
our  desire,  and  that  catniot,  therefore,  shed 
any  glory  on  our  attainment  of  it.  If  oiu- 
desires  are  fixed  only  on  excellence  in  what 
^s  good,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  feel  too 
lively  a  pleasure  in  the  gratification  of  these 
desires.  We  may,  indeed,  become  ridicu- 
lous by  oiu-  vanity  in  displaying  our  attain- 
ments ;  and,  which  is  far  worse,  we  may  ex- 
ercise a  sort  of  cruelty  in  reminding  others 
by  our  scorn,  how  inferior  we  consider  them 
to  ourselves  ;  but  what  is  morally  improper, 
in  these  cases,  is  in  the  vanity  and  the  haugh- 
tiness, not  in  the  vivid  delight  which  we  feel 
in  the  acquisition  of  excellence,  the  attain- 
ment of  which  is  the  great  end,  and  the  glo- 
rious laboiu"  of  virtue, — an  excellence  that 
renders  us  more  usefid  to  mankind,  and 
a  nobler  image  of  the  Power  which  created 
us. 

What  renders  the  feeling  of  delight  in  ex- 
cellence attained,  not  excusable  merely,  but 
praise-worthy,  is  then  a  right  estimate  of 
those  objects  in  which  we  are  desirous  of  ex- 
celling. I  need  not  say,  that  to  be  proud  of 
being  preeminent  in  vice,  implies  the  deepest 
degradation  of  our  moral  and  even  of  our  in- 
tellectual nature,— a  degradation  far  more 
complete  and  hopeless  than  the  commission 
of  the  same  guilt,  with  the  consciousness  of 
imperfection.  But  on  this  species  of  pride 
I  surely  need  not  dwell.  To  be  proud,  how- 
ever, of  eminence  in  what  is  frivolous  only, 
not  absolutely  profligate,  itself  imjjlies  no 
slight  degree  of  moral  degradation  ;  because 
it  implies  a  blindness  to  those  better  quali- 
ties that  confer  the  only  distinctions  which 
virtue  can  covet  and  God  approve. 

These  distinctions  are  the  distinctions  of 
the  understanding  and  of  the  heart ;  of  the 
heart,  in  the  noble  desires  of  which  it  may 
be  conscious ;  of  the  understanding,  in  that 
knowledge,  by  the  acquisition  of  which  we 
are  able  to  open  a  ^^•ider  field  to  our  gene- 
rous desires,  and  to  promote  more  effectual- 
ly their  honourable  purposes.  In  this  j)re- 
pai-atory  scene  we  are  placed  to  enjoy  as 
much  happiness  as  is  consistent  with  the 
preparation  for  a  nobler  world,  to  diffuse  to 
others  all  the  happiness  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  communicate  to  them,  and  to  offer 
to  him  who  made  us  that  best  adoration, 
whicli  consists  in  love  of  liis  goodness,  and 


an  unremitting  zeal  to  execute  the  honour- 
able charge  which  he  has  consigned  to  us, 
of  furthering  those  great  views  of  good,  which 
men,  indeed,  may  thus  instrumentally  pro- 
mote, but  \\  Iiicli  only  the  divine  mind  could 
have  originally  conceived.  In  this  glorious 
delegation,  all  earthly,  and,  I  may  say,  all 
etemal  excellence  consists.  ^Vith  whatever 
illusion  human  pride  may  delight  to  flatter 
itself,  he  is  truly  the  noblest  in  the  sight  of 
wisdom  and  of  Heaven,  however  small  his 
share  may  be  of  that  adventitious  grandeur, 
which,  in  those  who  are  morally  great,  is  no- 
thing, and  less  than  nothing,  in  those  who 
are  morally  vile  ;  he  is  the  noblest  who  ap- 
plies his  faculties  most  sedulously  to  the  most 
generous  purposes,  with  the  warmest  im- 
pression of  that  divine  goodness  which  has 
formed  the  heart  to  be  susceptible  of  wishes 
so  divine.  If  we  be  proud  of  any  thing 
which  does  not  confer  dignity  on  the  intel- 
lectual, or  moral  or  religious  nature  of  man, 
we  may  be  certain  that  we  are  proud  of  that, 
whichif  considered  without  relation  to  objects 
that  may  be  indirectly  promoted  by  it,  is  in 
itself  more  worthy  of  contempt  than  of  our 
pride.  The  peace  and  good  order,  and  con- 
sequently the  happiness  of  societ)^,  require, 
indeed,  that  forms  of  respect  should  be  paid 
to  mere  station,  and  to  the  accidental  pos- 
session of  wealth  and  hereditary  honours ;  but 
they  do  not  require  that  the  possessor  of 
these  should  conceive  himself  truly  raised 
above  others,  in  that  only  real  dignity,  which 
is  more  than  a  trapping  or  form  of  coiu-teous 
salutation,  in  the  gaudy  pageantries  of  the 
day.  "  If  the  great,"  says  Massillon,  "  have 
no  other  glory  than  that  of  their  ancestors  ; 
if  their  titles  are  their  only  virtues  ;  if  we 
must  recall  past  ages  to  find  in  them  some- 
thing that  is  worthy  of  our  homage,  their 
birth  dishonours  them  even  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world.  Their  name  is  ojjposed 
by  Its  to  their  person  ;  we  read  the  histories 
that  record  the  great  deeds  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  we  demand  of  their  unworthy  suc- 
cessors the  virtues  which  formerly  conferred 
so  much  glor)'  on  their  country.  The  weight 
of  honour  which  they  inherit  is  to  them  but 
a  burthen  that  sinks  them  still  lower  to  the 
ground.  Yet  how  visible  on  every  brow  is 
the  pride  of  their  origin.  They  count  the 
degrees  of  their  grandeur  by  ages  which  are 
no  more ;  by  dignities  which  they  no  longer 
possess ;  by  actions  which  they  have  not 
performed  ;  by  ancestors  of  %vhom  a  little 
indistinguishable  dust  is  all  that  remains  ;  by 
monuments  which  the  ]>assing  injuries  of  sea- 
son after  season  have  effaced  ;  and  they  think 
themselves  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
because  they  have  more  domestic  ruins  to 
mark  the  desolation  of  time,  and  can  thus 
produce  more  proofs  than  other  men  of  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  things."  High  birth,  it 
will  be  readily  allowed,  is  an  illustrious  pre- 
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roj^Jtivc,  to  which  the  consent  of  nations,  in 
every  period  of  the  world,  h;i.s  attaclied  ])e- 
cidiar  distinctions  of  honour.  Yet  it  is  a  ti- 
tle only,  not  a  virtue  ;  an  cnpa^cmcnt  to 
glory,  and  a  domestic  lesson  of  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  obtained  ;  not  that  which 
either  constitutes  plory  or  confers  it.  The 
succession  of  honour  which  it  seems  to  con- 
vey to  us  perishes,  and  becomes  extinct  in 
us,  if  we  inherit  only  the  name,  without  in- 
heriting also  the  virtues  that  rendered  it  il- 
Uistrious.  We  sink  then  into  the  general 
mass  of  mankind,  and  begin,  as  it  were,  a 
new  race.  Our  nobility  belongs  to  our 
name  only,  and  our  jjcrson,  in  every  thing 
which  is  truly  our  own,  has  as  little  ancestiy 
as  the  meanest  of  the  crowd. 

Tola  licet  veteres  cxonient  imdiqiic  cpra> 
Atria,  nobiiitas  sola  est  atque  iinica  Virtus. 
I'aulus,  vel  Cossus,  vel  Drusus,  moribus  esto : 
Hos  ante  efligies  inajorum  jxine  tiioruiii : 
Pra^cdant  ipsas  illi,  te  consule,  virgas. 
I'rima  inihi  debes  animi  bona  :  sanctus  haberi, 
Juslitiaxjue  tenax,  factis  dictisque  mereris  ? 
Agnosco  procerein.* 

These  remarks,  in  application  to  the  pride 
of  rank,  are  equally  apjilicable  to  every  spe- 
cies of  pride  that  is  not  founded  on  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  mental  character.  If  it  be 
absurd  for  man  to  feel  as  if  he  truly  shared 
the  glorj'  of  actions  which  were  not  his  own, 
— of  actions  with  which  his  own  conduct, 
perhajjs,  in  almost  every  instance,  might  be 
contrasted  with  far  more  complete  opposi- 
tion, than  the  conduct  of  his  illustrious  an- 
cestors themselves  might  have  been  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  mean  and  ignoble 
of  their  own  time,  when  this  mere  contrast 
with  vices  like  those  of  their  oll'siiring  was 
that  which  conferred  on  themselves  distinc- 
tion,— 

Si  coram  Lepidismalc  vivitiir,  edigicsquo 
Tot  Ix'llatorum  ?  si  luditur  alca  periiox 
Ante  Niimantinos?  si  dormire  incipis  ortu 
Lucifcri,  quo  signa  duces  et  castra  movebant?t 

if  even  this  self-illusion  which  usurps  or 
claims  the  praise  of  virtue  in  the  midst  of 
vice,  be,  as  it  most  truly  is,  an  illusion,  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered,  that  it 
is  one  with  which  the  general  sentiment 
more  readily  accords  than  with  any  other  il- 
lusion of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  suscepti- 
ble; that  though,  in  many  uiifortuiiatv;  cases, 
it  may  be  as  degrading  to  the  individual  who 
proudly  receives  the  hoiMiige,  as  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  servilely  oiler  it,  in  other  cases 
its  influence,  even  on  the  individual  himself, 
is  animating  and  tndy  ennobling  by  the  do- 
mestic lessons  and  incitements  whu-h  it  j)re- 
sents  ;  and  that  even  in  its  i)oliti(a!  inllu- 
ence,  the  veneration  thus  attached  to  heredi- 
tary distinctions  has,  upon  the  whole,  by  the 
social  tranquillity  which  it  has  produced,  and 
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the  counteracting  powers  which  it  has  op- 
jiosed  to  the  aggressions  of  iiulividaal  despo- 
tism, been  i)ro(luctivc  of  more  advantage  to 
society  than  many  of  the  sublimest  abstrac- 
tions of  political  wisdom, — advantages  of 
which  those  who  gave,  and  those  who  re- 
ceived the  homage,  were  indeed  alike  un- 
conscious, and  \^•ould  ])robiilily  have  been  re- 
gardless even  if  they  had  known  them,  but 
which  did  not  the  less  enter  into  the  contem- 
plation of  him  who  formed  mankind,  to  feel 
this  almost  imiversal  sentiment,  for  nobler 
j)iu-poses  than  the  mere  gratification  of  the 
arrogance  of  a  few,  and  the  meanness  of  the 
many.  If,  then,  a  pride  which  has  still  at 
least  some  relation  to  virtue,  or  to  what  was 
counted  virtue,  however  distant,  involve  ab- 
surdity, what  are  we  to  think  of  those  spe- 
cies of  pride  which  have  no  relation  to  vir- 
tue of  any  kind,  which  are  founded  on  every 
frivolity,  or  perhaps  on  every  vice,  as  if  it 
were  the  highest  title  to  the  ajjplause  of  man- 
kind to  be  of  the  least  possible  service  to 
their  interests  ?  What  shall  we  think  of  the 
mind  of  that  man,  who,  endowed  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  serving  God  by  benefiting  the 
world,  in  which  he  is  placed  to  represent 
him,  can  derive  dignity  from  the  thought  of 
having  placed  a  button  where  a  button  never 
had  been  placed  before,  whose  face  glows 
with  a  noble  pride  as  he  walks  the  streets 
with  this  new  dignity,  and  who  derives  from 
the  consciousness  of  this  button,  I  will  not 
say  as  much  happiness,  for  I  will  not  pro- 
stitute the  noble  word,  but  at  least  as  much 
self-com])lacency  as  is  felt  in  the  hour  of  his 
glorious  mortality,  by  the  expiring  comba- 
tant for  freedom,  or  the  martyr  ? 

So  pleased  are  we  with  distinction,  that 
there  is  nothing,  however  contemptible,  from 
which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  derive  some 
additional  vanity,  when  we  consider  it  as  our 
own  ;  a  book,  a  withered  flower,  a  dead  in- 
sect, a  bit  of  hard  earth,  confer  on  us  a  dis- 
tinction which  we  think  that  everyone  must 
envy.  If  the  book  be  the  only  known  copy 
of  the  most  worthless  edition,  the  flower,  the 
insect,  the  stone,  the  only  specimens  of  their 
kind  in  the  country  which  has  the  honour  of 
possessing  them,  we  are  of  as  rare  merit  in 
our  own  eyes  as  the  worthless  things  them- 
selves. Man  occupies,  indeed,  but  little 
room  in  nature,  but  he  has  the  secret  of 
spreading  himself  out  over  every  thing  be- 
longing to  him  ;  our  house,  our  gardens,  our 
horses,  our  dogs,  are  parts  of  our  own  being. 
To  ])raise  them  is  to  praise  us ;  and,  if  we 
be  very  modest,  and  the  praise  vciy  profuse, 
W(!  almost  blush  at  the  panegyric,  of  which 
we  are  afraid  of  ajipearing  vain. 

The  squire  is  proud  to  see  his  courser  strain, 

And  well-brcath'd  beagles  sweep  alonp  the  plain. 

.S:iv,  dear  Hippolitus,  (whose  drink  is  ale, 

AVhose  erudition  is  a  Christmas  laic, 

W'host;  mistress  is  saluted  with  a  sniack, 

.'Viid  tricnd  received  with  thumps  upon  the  bock,) 
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Wh  Ml  tliy  sleek  gelding  nimbly  leaps  the  mound, 
.uiil  Ringwooci  opens  on  the  tainted  ground, 
is  that  tliy  praise  ?     Let  llingwood's  praise*  alone ; 
Just  Ringwood  leaves  each  animal  his  own, 
*Jor  envies  when  a  gipsy  you  counnit, 
And  shake  the  clumsy  bench  with  country  wit, — 
When  vou  the  dullest  of  dull  things  have  said, 
And  then  ask  pardon  for  the  jest  you  made.t 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  easy  to  see  by  how 
ready  an  identification  of  ourselves  with 
every  thinfj  that  belonf,'s  to  us,  we  assume  a 
praise  that  belongs  as  little  to  us  as  to  any 
other  human  being.  We  arc,  with  resj)ect 
to  our  possessions,  like  that  soul  of  tlie  world, 
of  which  ancient  poets  and  ancient  philoso- 
phers speak,  that  was  supposed  to  be  diihis- 
ed  in  it  everywhere,  and  to  animate  the 
whole.  We  exist,  in  like  manner,  in  every 
thing  which  is  ours,  with  a  sort  of  omnipre- 
sent vanity  ;  and  by  tlie  transfer  to  others  of 
the  mere  trappings  of  our  external  state,  we 
should  not  merely  sink  in  general  estimation, 
but  we  should  truly  feel  oiu-selves  in  oiu- 
mortified  pride,  as  if  we  liad  lost  half  or 
more  than  half  of  our  little  virtues  and  per- 
fections. 

To  common  minds,  that  are  unsusceptible 
of  higher  pleasure,  this  pride  of  external 
things  is  at  least  a  source  of  consolation ; 
and  restores  in  some  measure  that  equili- 
brium which  might  seem  too  violently  broken 
Dy  the  existing  differences  of  intellectual  ca- 
pacity. Those  who  are  absolutely  incapable 
of  feeling  the  beauties  of  a  work  of  genius, 
are  perfectly  capable  of  deriving  all  the  plea- 
sure that  can  be  derived  from  the  possession 
of  a  volume  printed  by  an  illustrious  printer, 
and  bound  by  the  first  binder  of  the  age. 
Those  who  cannot  feel  the  beauty  of  the 
imiverse,  as  the  manifestation  of  that  trans- 
cendent excellence  which  created  it,  may  be 
capable  of  feeling  all  the  excellence  of  a  tulip 
or  carnation,  that  differs  from  other  tulips  or 
carnations  by  some  slight  stain  which  at- 
tracts no  eye  but  that  of  a  florist,  but  which 
instantly  attracts  a  florist's  eye,  and  fills  him 
with  rapture,  if  he  be  the  fortunate  posses- 
sor, and  with  envy  and  despair,  if  it  be  the 
property  of  another,  of  a  rival  perhaps,  whom 
he  had  before  the  glory  of  vanquishing  in  a 
contest  of  hyacinths,  but  who  is  now  to  en- 
joy the  revenge  of  a  triumph  so  much  more 
glorious. 

To  ordinarj'  minds,  these  little  rivalries 
and  victories,  and  all  the  pride  which  is  ele- 
vated by  them,  or  depressed,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  forming  only  a  sort  of  feeble  com- 
pensation for  those  greater  objects  of  excel- 
lence which  their  microscopic  eyes,  that  see 
the  little  as  if  it  were  great,  but  which  can- 
not  see  the  great  itself,  ai'e  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating, because,  in  truth,  they  are  inca- 
pable of  perceiving  them.  How  much  more 
do  they  strike  us,  however,  when  they  exist 


in  minds  that  are  imqiicstioiiably  capable  of 
higher  attainments,  and  that,  after  enlighten- 
ing the  world,  or  regulating  its  political  des- 
tinies, can  stoop  to  be  the  friend  of  a  boxer, 
or  the  rival,  and,  perhaps,  in  this  rivalry, 
the  inferior  of  their  own  coachman  or 
groom. 

Who  would  not  praise  Patricio's  high  desert. 
His  hand  unstained,  his  uncorrupted  heart, 
Mis  comprehensive  head,  all  interests  weigh'd, 
All  Europe  saved,  yet  Britain  not  betrayed? 
He  thanks  you  not,  his  pride  is  in  picquette, 
Newmarket  fame,  and  judgment  in  a  bet.t 

That  such  misplaced  pride,  in  which  the 
merit  of  real  excellence  is  scarcely  felt,  in 
the  vanity  of  some  trifling  accomplishment, 
or  of  feats  which  scarcely  deserve  the  name 
even  of  accomi)lishments,  however  trifling, 
exists,  not  in  the  satirical  pictures  of  poetry 
only,  but  in  real  life,  you  must  know  too 
well  from  the  biography  of  many  distinguish- 
ed characters,  to  require  any  proofs  or  exem- 
plifications of  it ;  and  though  at  first,  perhajis, 
the  pride  may  seem  a  very  singular  anomaly, 
in  minds  in  which  the  general  power  of  dis- 
crimination is  manifestly  of  a  high  order,  it 
is  not  very  ditHcult,  I  think,  to  detect  at  least 
the  chief  circumstance  which  tends  to  pro- 
duce and  favour  it. 

The  pleasure  of  success,  in  any  case,  you 
must  be  aware,  is  not  to  be  estimated  only 
by  the  real  value  of  that  which  is  attained, 
but  by  this  value  combined  with  the  doubt- 
fulness of  the  attainment,  when  it  was  re- 
garded by  us  merely  as  an  object  of  our  de- 
sire. To  gain  what  we  considered  ourselves 
siu-e  of  gaining,  is  scarcely  a  source  of  any 
very  high  satisfaction  ;  to  gain  what  we  wish- 
ed to  gain,  but  what  we  had  little  thought  of 
gaining,  is  a  source  of  lively  delight.  He 
who  has  long  led  a  cabinet  of  statesmen,  by 
his  transcendent  political  wisdom,  and  who 
is  siu-e  of  leading  them,  so  as  to  obtain  a  rea- 
dy sanction  of  every  measure  that  may  be 
proposed  by  him  for  the  government  of  a  na- 
tion, and  thus,  indirectly  perhaps,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  fortime  of  the  world,  is  not, 
on  account  of  his  mere  political  ^^■isdom,  to 
be  held  as  a  better  jockey,  or  speedier  calcu- 
lator of  odds  at  a  gaming  table.  With  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  finance, 
and  of  the  relations  of  kingdoms,  he  is  not 
as  sine,  therefore,  of  Newmarket  fame  and 
judgment  in  abet,  as  he  is  of  saving  Europe 
without  betraying  the  interest  of  his  own 
land  ;  and  though  he  may  be  far  more  skilful 
in  making  armies  march  and  navies  appear 
where  navies  most  are  wanted,  he  may  not 
be  able  to  bring  down  more  birds  of  a  co- 
vey, or  have  a  much  greater  chance  of  being 
in  at  the  death  of  a  fox,  than  the  stupidest  of 
those  human  animals  who  spend  their  days 
in  galloping  after  one.      There  is  a  more 


•  Fame  in  the  original. 

t  Voung's  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  i. 


^  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  i.  v.  81—86. 
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nnxioiis  suspense,  therefore,  in  those  nisiinii- 1  AVlien  I  say,  however,  that  in  pride,  as  an 
ficant,  or  worse  than  insiiriiilieant  attempts,  emotion  attending  the  eonscioiisiiess  of  ex- 
than  in  the  important  eoinieils  wliich  liis  eellenee  in  nohle  iiiirsiiits,  there  is  no  mora! 
judgment  and  eloquenec  have  been  accustom-   imjiropriety,  since   it  is   only  the  name  for 


ed  to  sway  ;  and  consequently  a  liveher  plea- 


that  pleasure  which  the  virtuous  must  feel. 


sure  when  the  suspense  has  tt'rniiiiated  fa-  or  cease  to  be  virtuous,  it  may  be  necessaiy 
vourabiy.  The  superiority  whiili  he  was  to  I  to  caution  you  ai;ainst  a  iniseoncc])tion  into 
show  in  gi'eater  matters  excited  no  astonish-  which  you  might  very  readily  fall.  The 
mwit,  because  it  was  anticipated  by  all ;  but  ])ride  of  which  I  sjieak  is  a  name  for  the  emo- 
to  be  first  when  he  was  not  expected  to  be  1  tion  itself,  and  is  limited  to  the  particular 
first,  is  a  delightfid  victory  over  opinion  ;  and  emotion  that  rises  at  any  moment  on  the 
it  is  not  verj'  wonderful,  therefore,  that  he   contemplation  of  some    virtuous  excellence 


should  be  induced  to  repeat  what  is  peculiar 
ly  delightful,  and  to  be  flattered  by  each  re- 
newal of  success.     It  is  only  the  contrast  of 


attained ;  with  which  limitation  it  is  as 
praiseworthy  as  the  Innnility  which  is  only 
the  feeling  arising  from  a  sense  of  inferiority 


his  high  powers  of  mind,  which  renders  his '  or  failure  in  the  same  great  pursuit.  But 
exultation,  in  the  petty  triumph,  so  astonish-  ]  it  is  only  as  limited  to  the  particular  emo- 
ing  to  us  ;  and  yet  it  is  perha])s  only  because  j  tion,  that  the  praise  which  I  allow  to  pride 
his  judgment  and  eloquence  are  so  transcen- '  is  justly  referable  to  it.  In  the  common 
dent,  as  to  leave  no  suspense  whatever  with  [  vague  use  of  the  term,  in  which  it  is  applied 
respect  to  that  political  dominion  which  he  with  a  comprehensive  variety  of  meaning, 
is  sure  to  exercise,  that  he  is  thus  gratified,  not  so  much  to  the  ])articular  emotion  as  to 
in  so  high  a  degree,  by  the  petty  trium])hs, '  a  jjrevalent  disposition  of  the  mind  to  disco- 
which  arc  less  certain,  and  therefore  leave ;  ver  superiority  in  itself  where  it  truly  does 
liim  the  excitement  of  anxiety,  and  the  jilea- 1  not  exist,  and  to  dwell  on  the  contemplation 
sure  of  success.  Had  his  intellectual  powers  of  the  superiority  where  it  does  exist,  with 
been  of  a  less  high  order,  and  less  sure  of  Ian  insulting  disdain,  perhaps,  of  those  who 
their  great  objects,  he  would  probably  have  are  inferior  ; — pride  is  unqucstioniibly  a  vice 
been  regardless  of  the  little  objects,  which  are  I  as  degrading  to  the  mind  of  the  individual  a.s 
relatively  great  to  liim,  only  because,  from  '  it  is  oftcnsive  to  that  great  being  who  has 
their  absolute  littleness,  they  admit  of  wider  formed  the  superior  and  the  inferior,  for  nuit- 
competition.  |  ual  ofiices  of  benevolence,  and  who  often 

In  defining  pride,  as  a  mere  emotion,  to  compensates,  by  excellencies  that  are  un- 
ite that  feeling  of  vivid  ])leasure  which  at- 'known  to  the  world,  the  more  glaring  disjja- 
tends  the  consciousness  of  our  excellence,  I  rity  in  qualities  which  the  world  is  quicker  in 
have  already  remarked  that  the  emotion,  far  discerning. 


from  being  blamable,  where  the  excellence 
is  in  things  that  are  noble,  is  a  proof  only  of 


The  pride,  then,  or  temporary  feeling  of 
pleasure,  when  we  are  conscious,  at  any  mo- 


that  desire  of  excelling  in  noble  things,  which  mcnt,  that  we  have  acted  as  became  us,  is 
is  a  great  ])art  of  virtue  ;  and  without  which  '  to  be  distinguished  from  pride,  as  signilicant 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  even  the  j  of  general  character,  of  a  character  which  is 
existence  of  virtue,  since  he  surely  cannot  i)e  i  truly  as  imamiable,  as  the  pleasure  which  is 


virtuous  who  woidd  willingly  leave  unat- 
temptcd  the  attainment  of  a  single  jiossible 
moral  excellence,  in  addition  to  those  alrea- 
dy attained  ;  or  who  would  not  feel  mortil: 


felt  even  by  the  most  hinnjjle  in  some  act  of 
virtuous  excellence,  and  whi-ch  is  felt,  per- 
haps, by  them  still  more  delightfully  than  by 
others,  is  deserving  of  our  apjirobation  and 


ed  if  he  had  suffered  an  ojjportunity  of  gen-  our  love.  Strange  and  paradoxical,  indeed, 
erous  exertion  to  pass  away  in  idleness,  j  as  it  may  seem,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
The  habit  of  virtue  is  indeed  nothing  more  when  we  consider  it,  that  pride,  in  this  gene- 
than  the  regular  conformity  of  our  actions  tolral  sense,  implies  all  that  might  be  regarded 
this  tlesirc   of  generous  excellence;  and  to  !  as  degrafling  in  humility;  and  that  humility 


desire  the  excellence,  without  feeling  delight 
in  each  step  of  the  glorious  progress  to  the 
attainment  of  it,  is  as  little  possible,  as  to  feel 
the  craving  of  hunger,  and  yet  to  feel  no  gra- 
tification in  the  relief  of  the  appetite.  It 
is  only  when  the  objects  in  which  we  have 
wished  to  excel  have  been  imworthy  of  the 
desire  of  beinps  formed  for  those  great  hopes 
which  ultimately  await  us,  that  the  i)lea- 
Bure  of  the  excellence,  as  we  have  seen   in 


of  character,  on  the  contrary,  implies  what  is 
most  ennobling,  or  rather,  what  is  usually 
considered  as  most  ennobling  in  the  opposite 
character. 

Pride  and  humility,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, are  always  relative  terms  ;  they  im- 
])ly  a  comparison  of  some  sort,  with  an  ob- 
ject higher  or  lower ;  and  the  same  mind, 
with  actual  excellence  exactly  the  same,  and 
with   the  same  comparative  attainments  in 


the  species  of  ridiculous  pride,  to  which  I  ever)'  one  aroimd,  may  thus  be  either  proud 
have  alluded  in  the  ditfcrcnt  illustrations  or  humble,  as  it  looks  above  or  looks  beneath. 
offered  to  you,  is  itself  unworthy  of  |  In  the  great  scale  of  society,  there  is  a  con- 
UD.  1  tinned  rise  from  one  excellence  to  another 
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excellence,  internal  or  extenial,  intellectual 
or  moral.  \\  herever  we  may  fix,  there  is 
still  some  one  whom  we  may  find  superior 
or  inferior,  and  these  relations  are  mutually 
convertible  as  we  ascend  or  descend.  The 
shrub  is  taller  than  the  flower  which  prows 
in  its  shade  ;  the  tree  than  the  shrub ; 
the  rock  than  the  tree  ;  the  mountain  than 
the  sin^'le  rock;  and  above  all  are  the  sun 
and  the  heavens.  It  is  the  same  in  the  world 
of  life.  From  that  almighty  being  who  is 
the  source  of  all  life,  to  the  lowest  of  his 
creatures,  what  innumera!)le  gradations  may 
be  traced,  even  in  the  ranks  of  excellence  on 
our  own  earth  :  each  being  higher  than  that 
beneath,  and  lower  than  that  above  ;  and 
thus,  all  to  all,  objects  at  once  of  pride  or 
humility,  according  as  the  comparison  may 
be  made  with  the  greater  or  with  the  less. 

Of  two  minds,  then,  possessing  equal  ex- 
cellence, which  is  the  more  noble?  that  which 
however  hisjh  the  excellence  attained  by  it, 
has  still  some  nobler  excellence  in  view,  to 
which  it  feels  its  o^vn  inferiority, — or  that 
which,  having  risen  a  few  steps  in  the  ascent 
of  intellectual  and  moral  glory  thinks  only  of 
those  bcrieath,  and  rejoices  in  an  excellence 
which  would  appear  to  it  of  little  value,  if  only 
it  liftedasingleglancetothe  perfection  above? 
Yet  this  habitual  tendency  to  look  beneath, 
rather  than  above,  is  the  character  of  mind 
which  is  denominated  pride ;  while  the  ten- 
dency to  look  above,  rather  than  below,  and 
to  feel  an  inferiority,  therefore,  which  others 
perhaps  do  not  perceive,  is  the  character  which 
is  denominated  humility.  Is  it  false,  then, 
or  even  extravagant,  to  saj',  that  humility  is 
truly  the  nobler ;  and  that  pride,  which  de- 
lights in  the  contemplation  of  abject  objects 
beneath,  is  truly  in  itself  more  abject  than 
that  meekness  of  heart  which  is  humble  be- 
cause it  has  greater  objects,  and  which  looks 
with  reverence  to  the  excellence  that  is  above 
it,  because  it  is  formed  with  a  capacity  of 
feeling  all  the  worth  of  that  excellence  which 
it  reveres  ? 

It  has,  accordingly,  been  the  universal  re- 
mark of  all  who  make  any  remarks  whatever, 
that  it  is  not  in  great  and  permanent  excel- 
lence that  we  expect  to  find  the  arrogant  airs 
of  superiority,  but  in  the  more  petty  or  sud- 
den distinctions  of  the  little  great.  It  is  not 
the  man  of  science  who  is  proud,  but  he  who 
knows  inaccurately  a  few  unconnected  facts, 
which  he  dignifies  with  the  name  of  science, 
and  of  which  he  forms,  perhaps,  what  he  is 
pleased  to  dignify,  by  a  similar  misnomer,  1 
with  the  name  of  a  theorj',  to  the  astonish-  I 
ment  and  admiration  of  others,  a  very  little 
more  ignorant  than  himself.  She  whose 
personal  charms  are  acknowledged  by  a  whole 
metropolis,  aiid  the  wit  who  delights  the 
wise  and  the  learned,  may  have  no  slight 
pride,  indeed,  but  they  are  verj-  likely  to  be 
siurpassed  in  pride  by  the  wit  and  beauty  of  [ 


a  country  town,  as  much  as  they  truly  sur- 
pass them  in  all  the  attractions  on  which  the 
pride  is  founded. 

"  I  have  read,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  in  the 
relation  of  the  voyage  of  one  of  oiu-  vessels  of 
discovery,  that  some  of  the  crew  having  land- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  purchase  some 
sheep,  were  led  to  the  presence  of  the  sover- 
eign, who  was  administering  justice  to  his 
people  under  a  tree.  He  was  on  his  throne, 
that  is  to  say,  on  a  block  of  wood,  on  which 
he  sat  with  all  the  dignity  of  the  Mogul.  He 
had  three  or  four  guards  with  wooden  pikes, 
and  a  large  umbrella  served  him  for  a  canopy. 
His  whole  royal  ornaments,  and  those  of 
her  majesty  the  queen,  consisted  in  their 
black  skin  and  a  few  rings.  This  prince,  still 
more  vain  than  miserable,  asked  the  strangers 
if  they  spoke  much  about  him  in  France.  He 
thought  that  his  nama  could  not  fail  to  be 
carried  from  one  pole  to  the  other ;  and  im- 
like  that  conqueror  of  whom  it  was  said,  that 
he  put  all  the  earth  to  silence,  he  believed, 
for  his  part,  that  he  set  all  the  universe  a  talk- 
ing- 

"  When  the  Khan  of  Tartaiy  has  dined, 
a  herald  cries  out,  that  now  all  the  sovereigns 
of  the  earth  may  go  to  dinner  as  soon  as 
they  please  ;  and  this  barbarian,  whose 
banquet  is  only  a  little  milk,  who  has  no 
house,  and  who  exists  but  by  plunder, 
looks  upon  all  the  kings  of  the  world  as 
his  slaves,  and  insults  them  regularly  twice 
a. day." 

Such  is  the  ignorance  from  which  pride 
usually  flows.  The  child,  the  savage,  the 
illiterate,  who  in  everj'  stage  of  society  are 
intellectually  savages,  have  feelings  of  self- 
complacent  exultation,  which,  ludicrous  as 
they  may  seem  to  those  who  consider  from 
a  more  elevated  height  the  little  attainments 
that  may  have  given  birth  to  those  proud 
emotions,  are  the  natural  result  of  the  very 
ignorance  to  which  such  proud  emotions 
seem  so  ver}^  little  suited.  To  him  who  has 
just  quitted  a  goal,  every  step  is  an  advance 
that  is  easily  measured ;  but  the  more  ad- 
vanced the  progress,  the  less  relatively  does 
every  step  appear.  The  child,  at  almost 
every  new  lesson  which  he  receives,  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  doubling  his  little  stock 
of  knowledge  ;  and  he  is  not  the  last  himself 
to  feel,  that  his  knowledge  is  thus  doubled, 
or,  at  least,  that  those  who  are  but  a  little 
behind  him  have  scarcely  half  as  much  won- 
drous wisdom  as  is  heaped  in  his  own  little 
brain,  ^^'hat  is  true  of  the  child  in  years 
is  true  of  the  child  in  science,  whatever  his 
years  may  be  ;  and  to  increase  knowledge, 
far  from  increasing  the  general  pride  of  the 
individual,  is  often  the  surest  mode  of  dimin- 
ishing it.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  considered  as  one  great  stock 
of  excellence.  He  whose  whole  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  any  one  of  these  will 
2  D 
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mil  some  risk  of  a  haiiL'hty  oxultatioii,  which 
is  not  felt  by  tliosi",  who  with  (.'((ual,  or  |ier- 
haps  greater  exi-tlleiice  in  that  one,  ars  ac- 
quainted also  with  what  is  excellent  in  other 
sciences  or  other  arts.  The  accom])]isheci 
philosojihcr  anil  man  of  letters,  to  whom  tlie 
great  names  of  all  who  have  been  eminent  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  in  all  the  nations 
in  which  the  race  of  man  hiis  risen  to  glorj-, 
are  familiar,  almost  like  the  names  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  living  in  society, — who  has 
thus  constantly  hefoie  his  mind  images  of  ex- 
cellence of  the  highest  order,  and  who,  even 
in  the  hopes  whicli  he  dares  to  form,  feels 
how  small  a  contribution  it  will  be  in  his 
power  to  add  to  the  great  imperishalile  '^'ock 
of  human  wisdom,  may  be  proud  indeed  ; 
but  his  ])ride  will  be  of  a  sort  that  is  temper- 
ed with  humility,  and  will  be  humilityit^elf, 
if  compared  with  the  pride  of  a  pedant  o;' 
sciolist,  who  thinks  that  in  adding  the  result 
of  some  little  discovery  which  he  may  have 
fortunately  made,  he  is  almost  doubling  that 
mass  of  knowledge,  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
perceived  as  an  element. 

Pride,  then,  as  a  character  of  self-compla- 
cent exultation,  is  not  the  prevailing  cast  of 
mind  of  those  who  are  formed  for  genuine 
excellence.  He  who  is  formed  for  genuine 
excellence,  hiis  before  him  an  ideal  perfec- 
tion,— that  semper  melius  aliquid, — which 
makes  excellence  itself,  however  afimirable 
to  those  who  measure  it  only  with  their 
weaker  powers,  seem  to  his  own  mind,  as 
compared  with  what  he  has  ever  in  his  own 
mental  vision,  a  sort  of  failure.  He  thinks 
less  of  what  he  has  done  than  of  what  it 
seems  possible  to  do  ;  and  he  is  not  so  much 
proud  of  merit  attained,  as  desirous  cf  a 
merit  that  has  not  yet  been  attained  by 
him. 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  very  religion 
which  ennobles  man,  leads  him  not  to  jjride, 
but  to  humility.  It  elevates  him  from  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  earth  ;  but  it  elevates  him 
above  the  darkness,  that  he  may  see  better 
the  great  heights  that  are  above  him.  It 
shows  him  not  the  mere  ex<"ellence  of  a  few- 
frail  creatures,  as  fallible  iis  himself,  but  ex- 
rellence,  the  very  concejition  of  which  is 
the  highest  effort  that  can  be  made  by  man  ; 
exhibiting  thus  constantly,  what  it  will  be 
the  only  honour  worthy  of  his  nature  to  imi- 
tate, however  faintly,  and  checking  his  mo- 
mentaiy  pride,  at  every  s'.ej)  of  his  glorious 
progress,  by  the  brightness  and  the  vastness 
of  what  is  still  before  him. 

May  I  not  add  to  these  remarks,  that  it  "s 
in  this  way  we  are  to  account  for  that  humi- 
lity  which  is  so  peculiarly  a  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian character,  as  contrasted  with  the  general 
pride  which  other  systems  either  recom- 
mend or  allow  ?  The  Christian  religion  is. 
indeed,  as  lias  been  often  sarcastically  said 


by  those  who  revile  it,  the  religion  of  the 
humble  in  heart  ;  but  it  is  the  religion  of  the 
humble,  only  because  it  presents  to  our  con- 
templation a  higher  excellence  than  was  ever 
before  exhibited  to  man.  The  proud  look 
down  ui)on  the  earth,  and  see  nothing  that 
creeps  upon  its  surface  more  noble  than  them- 
selves. The  humble  look  upward  to  their 
God. 


LECTURE  LXIII. 

II,    RETROSPECTIVE    EMOTIONS SUBDIVISION 

OF  TIIKM,  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  OTHERS, 
OR  TO  OURSELVES. 1.  ANGER GRATI- 
TUDE. 

Gentlemen,  my  remarks  on  the  emotions 
of  pride  and  humility,  those  vivid  feelings 
which  attend  the  belief  of  our  excellence  or 
inferiority,  in  any  circumstances,  internal  or 
external, — brought  to  a  conclusion,  in  my 
last  Lecture,  the  observations  which  I  had 
to  oft'er  on  one  set  of  our  emotions, — those 
which  I  have  termed  immediate,  that  arise 
from  the  consideration  of  objects  as  present, 
or  not  involving,  at  least,  any  necessary  re- 
ference to  time. 

The  emotions  which,  according  to  the 
general  ])rinciples  of  our  arrangement,  we 
are  next  to  consider,  are  those  \\hicli  relate 
to  objects  as  past ;  the  concejition  of  some 
object  of  former  pleasure  or  pain  being  es- 
sentiid  to  the  complex  feeling.  To  this  set 
of  emotions,  acccordingly,  I  have  given  the 
name  of  retrospective. 

These  may  be  subdivided,  as  they  relate 
to  others  and  to  ourselves. 

Our  retrospective  emotions  which  relate 
to  others  are,  anger  for  evil  inflicted,  and 
gratitude  for  good  conferred  ;  to  which  emo- 
tions, as  complex  feelings,  in  all  their  va- 
riety, the  concejition  of  evil,  as  jiast,  or 
of  good,  as  past,  is,  you  will  perceive,  essen- 
tial. 

Those  which  relate  to  ourselves  are  cither 
simjile  regret  or  satisfaction  that  arise  from 
the  consideration  of  any  circumstances  or 
events,  which  may  have  been  productive  of 
joy  or  sorrow,  or  may  promise  or  threaten  to 
be  productive  of  them,  or  that  moral  regret 
or  satisfaction  which  have  refeieiice  to  our 
own  past  conduct  or  desires  ;  of  the  former 
of  which,  the  regret  that  is  felt  by  us  when 
we  look  back  on  our  moral  delinquencies, 
remorse  is  the  common  appiojiriate  name  ; 
while  the  latter,  the  satisfaction  with  which 
we  review  our  jiast  actions  or  wishes  has  no 
strict  appropriate  name  corresponding  with 
the  opposite  term  remorse,  but  is  sometimes 
called  self-approbation,  sometimes  included 
in  that  familiar  phrase  of  general  and  happy 
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comprehension,  a  good  conscience,  ^^'h<'^t  - 
ever  name  we  may  give  to  it,  however,  it  is 
easily  understood,  as  that  emotion  which 
bears  to  our  remembrance  of  our  \nrtuous 
actions  the  rehition  which  remorse  bears  to 
the  remembrance  of  our  actions  of  an  oppo- 
site character. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of 
our  retrospective  emotions,  in  the  order  in 
which  I  have  now  mentioned  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  anger.  Anger  is 
that  emotion  of  instant  displeasure,  which 
arises  from  the  feeling  of  injury  done,  or  the 
discover],-  of  injiu-v-  intended ;  or,  in  many 
cases  from  the  discovery  of  the  mere  omis- 
sion of  good  offices  to  which  we  conceived 
ourselves  entitled,  though  this  very  omission 
may  itself  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  injury. 
It  is  usually,  or  I  may  say  universally, — cer- 
taiidy,  at  least,  almost  universally  followed 
by  another  emotion,  which  constitutes  the 
desire  of  inflicting  evi\  of  some  sort  in  re- 
turn ;  but  this,  though  resulting  from  the 
feeling  of  instant  displeasure,  so  immediately 
resulting  from  it,  as  to  admit  in  ethics  and 
in  common  discourse  of  being  combined 
with  it  in  one  simple  term, — is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  it  as  the  same  in  any 
analysis,  at  least  in  any  minute  philosophic 
analysis  Avhich  we  may  make  of  our  emo- ' 
tion.  The  enl  felt, — the  dislike, — the  de-  I 
sire  of  retaliation,  however  rapidly  they  may  , 
succeed,  and  however  closely  and  permanent-  ' 
ly  they  may  continue  after^vards  to  coexist, 
in  one  complex  state  of  mind,  are  still  ori- 
ginally distinct.  The  primary  emotion  of 
anger  involves  the  instiuit  displeasure  merely 
with  the  notion  of  e\il  done  or  intended, 
and  is  strictly  retrospective  :  the  resentment 
or  revenge,  which  is  only  a  longer  continued  j 
resentment,  if  we  were  to  consider  it  with-  I 
out  any  regard  to  this  primaiy  displeasure  I 
which  gives  birth  to  it,  would  lie  referred  by 
us  to  that  other  set  of  our  emotions,  which  I 
have  termed  prospective.  It  is  a  desire  as 
much  as  any  other  of  our  desires.  But 
though  in  our  minute  philosophic  analysis 
this  distinction  of  the  two  successive  states  i 
of  mind  is  necessan,-,  it  is  not  necessary,  in 
considering  the  feeling  of  resentment  in  its 
moral  relations ;  and  in  the  few  remarks 
which  I  ha%-e  to  offer  on  it,  I  shall  therefore 
consider  the  instant  displeasure  itself,  and 
the  desire  of  returning  evil  as  one  emotion. 
To  estimate  fully  the  importance  of  this 
principle  of  oiu:  constitution,  we  must  consi- 
der man,  not  merely  as  he  exists,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  securities  of  artificial  police, 
but  as  he  has  existed  in  the  various  stages 
which  have  marked  his  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  existence  of  the  race  of  men  in  soci- 
ety, wherever  men  are  to  be  found,  does  not 
prove  more  powerfully  the  intention  of  our 
Creator,  that  we    should    form    with    each 


other  a  social  communion,  than  the  mere 
consideration  of  the  faculties  and  affections 
of  our  mind, — of  all  which  constitutes  the 
strength  of  our  manhood,  when  each  indivi- 
dual has  treasiu-ed,  in  his  own  mind,  the  ac- 
quisitions of  many  generations  preceding, — 
and  of  all  which  constituted  the  weakness  of 
our  infancy,  when,  but  for  the  shelter  of  the 
society  in  which  we  were  born,  we  could  not 
have  existed  for  a  single  day. 

But  though  man  is  formed  for  society, 
bom  in  it,  living  in  it,  dying  in  it,  the  excel- 
lence of  society  itself  is  progressive.  Even 
in  its  best  state  of  legal  refinement,  when 
offences  and  the  punishment  of  offences  cor- 
respond with  the  nicest  proportion  which 
human  discernment  can  be  supposed  to  mea- 
sm'e  or  devise,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
imited  strength  of  the  community  should  be 
so  exactly  adapted  to  every  possibility  of  in- 
jur}-, as  to  leave  no  crime  without  its  cor- 
responding pmiishment ;  and  as  the  social 
system  exists  at  present,  and  still  more  as  it 
has  existed  for  ages,  the  injuries  for  which 
legal  redress  is  or  can  be  received,  bear  but  a 
very  small  proportion  in  number  to  the  in- 
juries which  might  be  done,  or  even  which 
are  done,  without  any  means  of  such  ade- 
quate reparation.  Nature,  however,  has  not 
formed  man  for  one  stage  of  society  only, 
she  has  formed  him  for  all  its  stages, — from 
the  rude  and  gloomy  fellowships  of  the  cave 
and  the  forest,  to  all  the  tranquillity  and  re- 
finement of  the  most  splendid  city.  It  was 
necessarj',  therefore,  that  he  should  be  pro- 
\-ided  with  faculties  and  passions  suitable  to 
the  necessities  of  every-  stage  ;  that  in  j)e- 
riods,  when  there  was  no  protection  ft-om 
without  that  could  save  him  from  aggres. 
sions,  there  might  be  at  least  some  protec- 
tion within,  some  principle  which  might  give 
him  additional  vigour  when  assailed,  and 
which,  from  the  certainty  of  this  additional 
vigour  of  resistance,  might  render  attack  for- 
midable to  the  assailant ;  and  thus  save  at 
once,  from  guilt,  and  from  the  consequences 
of  guilt,  the  individual  who  otherwise  might 
have  dared  to  be  unjust,  and  the  individual 
who  would  have  suffered  from  the  unjust 
invasion. 

What  human  wants  required,  that  all-fore- 
seeing Power,  who  is  the  guardian  of  our  in- 
firmities, has  supplied  to  human  weakness. 
There  is  a  principle  in  our  mind,  which  is  to 
us  like  a  constant  protector,  which  may  slum- 
ber, indeed,  but  which  slumbers  only  at  sea- 
sons when  its  vigilance  would  be  useless, 
which  awakes,  therefore,  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  unjust  intention,  and  which  becomes 
more  watchful  and  more  vigorous,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  violence  of  the  attack  which  it 
has  to  dread.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
providence  of  natiu-e,  if,  when  aggression 
was  threatened  against  the  weak  and  imarm  • 
ed,  at  a  distance  from  the  aid  of  others. 
2  D2 
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there  were  instantly  and  iinifi)rnily,  by  the 
intervention  of  soiiiewonder-workinjj  i)o\ver. 
to  rush  into  the  hand  of  the  defenceless  a 
sword  or  other  wea])on  of  defence  ?  And 
yet  this  would  be  but  a  feeble  assistance,  if 
comi)ared  with  that  which  we  receive  from 
those  simple  emotions  which  Heaven  has 
caused  to  rush,  as  it  were,  into  our  mind  for 
rei)ellins  ever)'  attack.  What  would  be  a 
sword  ill  the  trembiin<7  hand  of  the  infirm, 
of  the  aped,  of  him  w  hose  ]nisilIanimous  spi- 
rit shrinks  at  the  very  a])])eitrancc,  not  of 
daiipcr  merely,  but  even  of  the  arms,  by  the 
use  of  whicii  danger  might  be  averted,  and 
to  whom,  consequently,  the  very  sword, 
which  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  pi-asp,  would 
be  an  additional  cause  of  terror,  not  an  in- 
strument of  defence  and  safety  ?  The  instant 
anper  which  arises,  does  more  than  many 
such  weapons.  It  gives  the  spirit,  which 
knows  how  to  make  a  weapon  of  every  thing, 
or  which,  of  itself,  docs,  without  a  weapon, 
what  even  a  thunder-bolt  would  be  power- 
less  to  do,  in  the  shuddering  grasp  of  the 
coward.  \A'hen  anger  arises,  fear  is  gone  ; 
there  is  no  coward,  for  all  are  brave.  Even 
bodily  infirmity  seems  to  yi<'ld  to  it,  like  the 
verv-  infirmities  of  the  mind.  The  old  are, 
for  the  moment,  young  iigain  ;  the  weakest 
vigorous. 

This  effect  the  emotion  of  anger  produces 
at  the  very  time  of  aggression  ;  and  though 
no  other  effect  were  to  arise  from  it,  even 
this  would  be  most  salutary ;  but  this  tran- 
sient effect  is  trifling  comjjared  with  its  per- 
manent effects.  If  this  momentary  feeling 
were  all,  the  contest,  would  be  a  contest  of 
mere  degrees  of  force ;  and  the  weaker, 
whatever  accession  of  power  and  courage 
he  might  receive  from  the  emotion  which 
animated  him,  if  the  additional  strength 
which  the  anger  gave  to  his  ami  and  to  his 
heart,  did  not  raise  him  to  an  erpiality  with 
his  unjust  assailant,  though  he  might  not 
sink  till  after  a  longer  struggle,  would  still 
sink  wholly  and  hopelessly.  It  is  the  long 
remaining  resentment  that  outlasts,  not  the 
momentary  violence  of  emotion  only,  but  all 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  injustice  itself, 
which  renders  the  anger  even  of  the  weakest 
formidable,  because  it  enables  them  to  avail  , 
tlieniselves,  even  at  the  most  distant  ])eriod, 
of  aid,  before  which  all  the  strength  of  the 
strongest  individual  must  shrink  into  nothing. 
There  is  a  community,  to  the  whole  force  of 
which  the  injured  may  a])peal;  and  there  is 
an  emotion  in  his  breast  which  will  never 
l.'avc  him  till  that  appeal  be  made.  Time 
Htirl  space,  which  othenvise  might  have  af- 
fordeii  nnpimity  to  the  aggressor,  are  thus 
no  shelter  for  his  delinquency ;  because  re- 
wntment  is  of  every  ])lace  and  of  everv  time, 
Biid  the  just  resentment  of  a  single  individu- 
al may  become  the  wrath  and  the  vengeance 
of  a  nation.     He  who  is  attacked  on  some 


lonely  plain,  where  no  human  eye  is  present 
with  him,  but  that  dreadful  eye  which  looks 
only  to  threaten  death,  no  arm  but  th;it 
dreadful  arm  which  is  lifting  the  dagger,  has 
eyes  ami  arms,  which  at  the  distance,  per- 
haps, of  many  years,  are  to  be  present,  as  it 
were,  at  the  very  deed  of  tluit  hour  for  his 
relief,  or  at  least  for  his  avengement.  A 
crime  i)crj)etrated  on  the  farthest  sjiot  of  the 
globe  that  is  subject  to  our  sway,  may  have 
its  retribution  here,  a  retribution  as  dreadful 
as  if  all  the  multitude  who  assemble  to  \\'\t- 
iiess  it  had  been  present  at  the  veiy  moment, 
on  the  veiy  spot  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted ;  or  had  come,  at  a  single  call  for 
help,  with  the  omnipotence  of  a  thousand 
arms,  to  the  succour  of  the  injured.  It  is 
necessary,  therefcre,  for  deterring  nnjiist 
l)rovocation  that  man  should  not  feel  anger 
^merely,  but  should  be  capable  of  retaining 
the  resentment  till  he  can  borrow  that  gene- 
ral aid  of  the  community,  to  which,  in  the 
instant  of  any  well-planned  villaiiy,  it  would, 
probably,  be  in  vain  to  look.  The  wrath  of 
a  single  individual,  and  of  the  weakest  and 
most  defenceless  individual,  may  thus  carry 
with  it  as  much  terror  as  the  wrath  of  the 
strongest,  or  even  of  a  whole  army  of  the 
strong. 

Such  is  anger  as  felt  by  the  individual 
aggrieved.  But  when  a  crime  is  very  atro- 
cious, the  anger  is  not  confined  to  the  indi- 
vidual directly  aggrieved.  There  rises  iii 
the  mind  of  others  an  emotion,  not  so  vivid, 
perhaps,  but  of  the  same  kind,  involving  the 
same  instant  dislike  of  the  injurer,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  eager  desire  of  jjunish- 
meiit  for  the  atrocious  offence.  In  this  case, 
indeed,  we  seldom  think  of  a])plying  to  the 
emotion  the  term  anger,  which  is  reserved 
for  the  emotion  of  the  injured  inrhvidual. 
We  term  it  rather  indignation  ;  but  though 
the  name  be  different,  and  though  the  ac- 
companying notions  of  jiersonal  or  foreign 
injury  be  also  different,  the  emotion  itself 
may  be  considered  as  similar.  It  certainly 
is  not  the  mere  feeling  of  moral  disapjirobii- 
tion,  but  combined  with  this  moral  disap- 
{)robati()n,  a  vivid  dislike,  which  all  \\lio 
have  felt  it  may  remember  to  have  resemliled 
the  vivid  dislike  felt  by  them  in  cases  ii 
which  they  have  themselves  been  injured, 
and  a  desire  of  vengeance  on  the  offender 
as  instant,  and  often  as  ardent,  as  when  the 
injury  was  personal  to  themselves.  The 
diirerence,  as  I  before  said,  is  in  the  accom- 
])aiiyiiig  conceptions,  not  in  the  mere  emo- 
tion itself.  In  [jcriods  of  revolutionary  tu- 
mult, when  the  j)atisions  of  a  mob,  and  even, 
in  many  instances,  their  most  virtuous  pas- 
sions, are  the  dreadful  instruments  of  which 
the  crafty  avail  themselves,  how  jiowerfnlly 
is  this  influence  of  indignation  exem])li(ied 
in  the  impetuosity  of  their  vengeance  !  In- 
dignation is  then   truly  anger.      The  dema 
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popnie  ha?  only  to  circulate  some  tale  of  op- 
pression ;  and  each  rushes  almost  instantly, 
to  the  pmiishment  of  a  crime,  in  which, 
though  the  injury  had  actually  been  commit- 
ted, he  had  no  personal  interest,  hut  which 
is  felt  by  each  as  a  crime  apiinst  himself. 
If  it  was  in  our  ])ower  to  trace  back  our 
emotions  throutrh  the  whole  long  period  of 
our  lift',  to  our  boyhood  and  our  infancy,  we 
should  find,  ])robably,  that  our  most  vivid 
feelings  of  early  resentment,  if  I  may  use 
that  term  in  such  a  case,  were  not  so  much 
«vhat  is  commonly  termed  anger,  as  what  is 
more  commonly  termed  indignation.  Our 
deep  and  lasting  wrath  in  our  nursery,  is  not 
against  any  one  who  exists  around  us,  but 
against  the  cruel  tjTant,  or  the  wicked  faiiy, 
or  the  robber,  or  the  murderer,  in  some  tale 
or  ballad.  Little  generosity  in  after-life  can 
be  expected  from  him,  who,  on  first  hearing, 
as  he  leans  on  his  mother's  knee,  the  story 
of  the  Babes  in  the  AVood,  has  felt  no  swell 
of  anger,  almost  to  bursting  of  the  heart, 
against  the  "  guardian  uncle  fierce,"  and  who 
does  not  exult  in  the  jiunishment  w-hich  af- 
terwards falls  on  that  treacherous  murderer, 
with  a  triinni)h  more  delightful  than  is  felt 
by  the  most  vindictive  in  the  complete  gra- 
tification of  their  own  personal  revenge. 

How  truly  is  this  virtuous  indignation  of 
the  youthful  heart  described  by  Beattie,  in 
the  glance  of  stern  vindictive  joy  which 
brightened  the  tear  of  the  futme  Minstrel 
when  the  beldame  related  to  him  that  ven- 
geance of  heaven  which  forms  the  catastro- 
phe of  this  tale  "  of  woes  :" — 

A  stifled  smile  of  stirn  viiidiftive  jny 

Brigliten'd,  one  moment,  Edwin's  starting  tear. 
But  why  should  gold  man's  feeble  mind  dtcuy, 

And  innocence  thus  die,  by  doom  severe? 
O  Kdwin  !   while  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere, 

Th'  assaults  of  disc  mtent  and  doubt  repel. 
Dark,  even  at  noontide,  is  our  mortal  sphere ; 

liut  let  us  hope ; — to  doubt  is  to  rebel ; 
Let  us  exult,  in  hope  that  all  shall  yet  be  well. 
Nor  be  thy  penerous  indignation  check'd. 

Nor  check'd  the  tender  tear  to  misery  given ; 
From  guilt's  contagious  power  shall  ttiat  protect. 

This  soften  and  refine  the  soul  for  heaven.* 

It  is  by  such  generous  indignation,  indeed, 
that  virtue  is  protected  from  the  contagion 
of  gUilt,  or  rather,  without  such  indignation, 
there  is  already  no  virtue  to  be  protected. 

If  the  little  heart,  in  such  a  case,  can 
pause  and  think,  this  injury  was  not  done  to 
me,  it  may,  with  equal  tem|)tiition,  in  matu- 
rer  years,  unless  saved  by  terror  of  punish- 
ment, be  guilty  of  the  very  crime  which,  as 
the  crime  of  another,  excites  in  it  so  little 
emotion. 

The  indignation  then  of  mankind  may  be 
considered  as  co-operating  with  the  anger  of 
the  injured  individual ;  but,  unless  in  very 
atrocious  cases,  the  general  indignation  is 
slight  and  faint,  in  comparison  with  the  vi- 
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vidness  of  resentment  in  the  individual.  Il 
is  always  sufficient,  however,  to  symi)athize 
with  him  ;  and  this  is  sufficient  for  that  just 
purpose  which  Nature  had  in  view.  !She  has 
provided  one,  whose  quick  and  jxTmanent 
resentment  will  lead  him  not  to  let  injustice 
escape  unpunished  ;  and  she  has  [)rovi(led,  in 
the  community,  feelings  which  readily  accord 
with  the  direction  of  the  united  jjower  of  the 
state,  against  the  injurerof  a  single  individual. 
If  there  had  been  no  such  feelings  of  sympa- 
thetic anger,  it  may  very  easily  be  sujjposed 
that  compassion  for  the  criminal,  who  was 
afterwards  to  suffer  for  his  offence,  would  in 
many  cases  obtain  for  him  impunity  ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  indignation  of  the  com- 
munity were  in  ever\'  case  equal  to  the  ori- 
ginal wrath  of  the  individual  directly  injured, 
no  opportunity  could  be  afforded  for  the  calm 
defence  of  innocence  mijustly  suspected.  To 
have  the  punishment  of  guilt,  it  woidd  be 
enough  to  have  appeared  to  be  guilty.  In 
this  universal  frenzy  of  resentment,  too,  it  is 
very  evident  that  not  even  a  single  individual 
in  a  nation  could  enjoy  tranquillity  for  a  mo- 
ment. His  whole  life  must  in  that  case  be 
a  life  of  rage  and  vexation.  "  Omnis  illi  per 
iracundiam  moeroremque  vita  transibit. 
Quod  enim  momentum  erit,  quo  non  impro- 
banda  videat?  Quoties  processerit  domo, 
per  sceleratos  illi,  avarosque,  et  prodigos,  et 
impudentes,  et  ob  ista  felices,  incedendum 
erit.  Nusquam  oculi  ejus  flectentiu',  ut  non 
quod  iiulignentiu'  inveniat.'"f  The  zeal  of 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  who  had  many 
giants  to  vanquish,  and  many  captive  prin- 
cesses to  free,  might  leave  him  still  some 
moments  of  peace  ;  but  if  all  the  wrongs  of 
all  the  injured  were  to  be  felt  by  us  as  our 
own,  with  the  rame  ardent  resentment  and 
eagerness  of  revenge,  our  kmght  errantry 
would  be  far  more  oppressive ;  and  though 
we  might  kill  a  few  moral  giants,  and  free  a 
few  princesses,  so  many  more  would  still  re- 
main, unslain  and  unfreed,  that  we  should 
have  little  satisfaction,  even  in  our  few  suc- 
cesses. 

How  admirably  provident,  then,  is  the 
Author  of  oiu-  natu'e,  not  merely  in  the  e- 
motinns  with  the  susceptibility  of  which  he 
has  endowed  us,  but  in  the  very  proportion- 
ing of  these  emotions,  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  good  at  the  least  expense  even  of 
momentary  sufiering.  Some  vivid  feeling  of 
resentment  there  must  be,  that  the  delays 
which  may  occiu',  in  the  infliction  of  ven- 
geance, may  not  save  the  guilty  from  [junish- 
ment ;  but  this  vivid  feeling  which  must  ex- 
ist somewhere,  nature,  in  ordinary  cases, 
confines  to  the  single  breast  of  the  sufferer 
Some  feelings  of  general  sympathy  with  the 
resentment  of  the  injured  there  must  also  be, 
that  the   strength  of  society  may  be  readily 

t  sececa  de  Ira,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
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transferred  to  him  for  tlio  pimislimcnt  of  tlic 
iiijiiriT  ;  and  tiifse  ^'cnrr.il  feelings  IS'atm'o 
has  formed  to  be  of  sueh  a  kind  as  may  be 
sulVicient  for  the  pur])ose  whieh  they  are  to 
answer,  without  being  too  vivid  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  midtitudefrom  their  own 
more  im])ortant  eonc-erns.  Tlie  good  wliieh 
Nature  wills  is  attained  ;  and  is  attained  by 
means  whieh  aie  as  simple  as  they  are  eili- 
cacious. 

We  have  seen,  then,  the  advantages  which 
arise  from  that  part  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion, by  whieh  individuals  are  capable  of  re- 
sentment, when  personally  injured,  and  of 
indignation  when  the  injury  has  no  direct 
relation  to  themselves.  But  resentment,  ad- 
minible  as  it  is,  as  a  check  even  to  that  guilt 
which  is  not  afraid  of  conscience  or  of  God, 
may  yet,  in  unfortunate  dispositions,  be  a 
source  of  endless  vexation  to  the  indixndual 
who  feels  it,  and  to  all  those  who  live  around 
him.  It  may  arise  too  soon, — it  may  be  dis- 
projjortioned  to  the  offence, — it  maybe  trans- 
ferred from  the  guilty  to  the  iimocent, — it 
may  be  too  long  protracted. 

It  may  arise  too  soon  ;  or  rather,  it  may 
arise  when  a  little  reflection  would  have 
shown  that  it  ought  not  to  have  arisen.  In 
the  intercourse  of  society  it  must  often  una- 
voidably happen  that  there  may  be  aiiparent 
injury,  without  any  real  desire  of  injuring. 
\Ve  may  consider  that  evil  iis  intentional 
which  was  not  i'ltended  ;  we  may  consider 
that  a.s  an  insult  which  was  said  perhaps 
with  a  sincere  desire  of  correcting,  as  gently 
as  possible,  some  imperfection,  which  is  not 
less  an  imi)erfection  because  we  shrink  from 
Hearing  of  it.  To  distinguish  what  simply 
gives  us  pain,  from  that  which  was  intended 
to  give  us  unnecessary  i)ain,  is  no  easy  task, 
in  many  cases,  and  in  all  cases  requires  some 
reflection.  According  as  the  emotion  of 
anger,  at  least  any  displeasure  more  lasting 
than  a  single  moment,  precedes  or  follows 
this  due  reflection,  it  is  to  be  viewed  there- 
fore in  a  very  different  light.  The  disposi- 
tion which  becomes  inst;uitly  angry,  without 
reflection,  on  the  slightest  semblance  of  in- 
jury, is  in  common  language,  as  you  know, 
termed  passionate. 

A7iother  form  of  a  passionate  disposition, 
arising  indeed  from  the  same  cause,  is  that 
which  involves  the  next  error  whieh  I  have 
stilted  with  respect  to  resentment,  the  dis- 
proportion of  th('  anger  and  the  olVencc.  He 
who  does  not  ])ause,  even  to  weigh  the  cir- 
cumstances, carmot  be  supposed  to  pause  to 
mesisure  the  extent  of  injury.  He  feels  that 
he  is  injured,  and  all  his  anger  bursts  out  in- 
stantly on  the  offender.  It  is  this  dispropor- 
tion, indeed,  which  is  the  chief  evil  of  what 
is  commonly  termed  ])assi()n.  .Some  cause 
of  slight  displeasure  there  may  be,  even  ulien 
anger,  in  its  violence,  would  be  immoral  and 
absurd.      Yet  such  is  the  infirmity  of  our  na- 


ture, that  it  is  often  no  slight  triumph  OYei 
our  weakness  to  forgive  a  trille  with  as  much 
magnanimity  as  that  with  which  we  have 
forgiven  greater  injuries.  He  who  has  truly 
])ardoned  in  heiirt,  as  well  as  in  profession, 
the  political  rival  who  has  displaced  him, 
may  yet  be  very  angry  with  his  steward  or 
his  groom  ;  and  it  is  no  small  paneg},Tic  of 
woman  to  be  mistress  of  herself  though  Chi- 
na fall. 

To  what  cause,  or  causes,  are  we  to  ascribe 
this  quickness  of  anger,  on  small  occasions, 
when,  if  the  occasion  had  been  greater,  the 
resentment  would  have  been  less  ?  This  ap  • 
parent  anomaly  in  our  emotion,  seems  to  me 
to  arise  chiefly,  or  wholly,  from  three  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  any  great  injury  is  felt  by 
us  immediately  as  an  injury,  as  an  important 
event  in  our  life,  an  occasion  on  whieh  we 
have  to  act  a  part ;  and,  if  we  have  any  vir- 
tue whatever,  our  whole  system  of  practical 
ethics  comes  before  us.  We  remember  that 
we  ought  to  forgive,  and  we  think  of  this 
duty,  merely  because  the  importance  of  the 
injury  makes  us  feel  that,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, we  are  heroes  of  a  little  drama,  and 
must  walk  majestically  across  the  stage. 

In  the  second  place,  I  may  remark,  that 
great  offences  seldom  occur  without  sonu; 
little  warning  of  suspicion,  whieh  jiuts  us  on 
our  guard,  and  ])revents,  therefore,  sudden 
exasperation.  But  what  warning  is  there 
that  a  cup  is  to  be  broken,  or  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles mislaid? 

Still  more  important  than  these,  however, 
though  perhaps  less  obvious,  seems  to  me 
the  cause  which  I  have  last  to  mention,  that 
any  great  offence  is  of  course  a  gi'eat  evil, 
and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  therefore, 
occui)ies  us  as  much  as  our  resentment,  and 
thus  lessens  the  vividness  of  the  mere  feeling 
of  resentment,  by  dividing,  as  it  were,  its  in- 
terest with  that  of  other  intermingled  feel- 
ings. An  injury  which  deprives  us  of  half 
our  estate,  jiresents  to  us  many  obje(;ts  of 
thought,  as  well  as  the  mere  image  of  the  in- 
jurer.  But  when  a  servant,  in  his  excessive 
love  of  order,  has  laid  out  of  our  M'ay  a  vo- 
lume which  we  expected  to  find  on  oiu-  table, 
or  has  negligently  suffered  the  newspaper  to 
catch  fire,  which  he  was  drying  for  us,  the 
evil  is  not  sullieiently  great  to  occujiy  or  dis- 
tract us  ;  and  we  see,  therefore,  the  whole 
unpardonable  atrocity  of  the  neglect  itself, 
or  of  that  over-diligence  which  is  often  as 
teasing  in  its  consequc^nces  as  neglect. 

Any  one  of  these  causes,  oi)erating  singly, 
might  be  sufiicient  perhaps  to  exjjlain  w  hat 
seems  at  first,  as  I  have  said,  so  very  strange 
an  anomaly  ;  and  their  influence,  as  may  well 
be  su|iposed,  is  far  more  i)Owerful  when  they 
operate,  as  they  usually  ojierate,  together. 
The  little  evils  which  fret  us  most,  then,  we 
may  perhaps  venture  to  conclude,  produce 
this  seemingly  disproportionate  effect,  as  be 
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ing  those  in  which  we  do  not  feci  that  we 
have  any  great  ])art  to  iict,  which  ai'e  so  sud- 
den as  to  have  given  us  no  warning,  and  in 
which  there  is  not  suflicient  injiuy  to  divert 
oiir  fretfuhicss  from  the  iainiediate  object,  by 
the  sorrow  which  might  otherwise  have  ming- 
led with  our  wrath. 

A  third  error,  with  respect  to  this  emotion, 
consists  in  transferring  it  from  the  g^iilty  to 
the  innocent.  The  species  of  disposition 
which  has  this  chai'acter  is  what  is  common- 
ly termed  peevish  or  fretful.  Some  trifling 
circumstance,  of  disappointed  hope  or  morti- 
fied vanity,  has  distm'bed  that  serenity  which 
was  before  all  smiles  ;  and  for  half  a  day,  or 
perhaj)s  for  many  days,  if  the  provocation 
have  been  a  very  little  more  than  nothing, 
no  smile  is  again  to  be  seen.  He  whose  un- 
fortunate speech  or  action  produced  this 
change  may  already  be  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles  ;  but  he  is  represented  by  every 
person,  and  evciy  thing  that  meets  the  eye 
of  the  offended  ;  and  the  wrath  which  he  de- 
ser\'ed,  or  did  not  deserve,  is  poured  out 
perhaps  in  greater  profusion  than  if  he  were 
actually  present.  It  might  then,  indeed, 
have  been  a  thiuider-shovver  which  falls 
heavily  for  a  while,  but  leaves  aftcnvards  a 
clear  sky.  It  is  now  a  fog  which  lours,  and 
chills,  and  which,  in  lasting  long  and  dismal- 
ly, seems  only  to  threaten  a  still  longer  and 
more  dismal  darkness.  To  a  disposition  of 
this  sort,  no  voice  is  soft,  and  no  look  is  kind ; 
the  very  effort  to  soothe  it  is  an  insult ;  every 
delightful  domestic  affection  is  suspended ; 
the  servants  tremble  ;  the  very  children 
scarcely  venture  to  approach,  or  steal  past  in 
silence,  with  a  beating  heart,  and  rejoice  in 
having  escaped  ;  the  husband  finds  business 
to  occu|)y  him  in  his  own  apartment,  the  in- 
stant and  urgent  necessity  of  which  he  never 
discovered  before  ;  and  all  this  consternation 
and  misery  have  arisen  perhaps  from  the  ne- 
gligence of  a  waiting-maid  who  has  placed  a 
flower,  or  a  feather,  or  a  bit  of  lace,  a  cjuiu-- 
ter  of  an  inch  higher  or  lower  than  it  ought  to 
have  been. 

How  soft  is  Silia  !  fearful  to  offend ; 
The  frail-one's  advocate,  the  weak -one's  friend. 
Sudden,  she  storms,  she  raves  I   \'ou  tip  the  wink. 
But  spare  ynur  censure ;  Silia  does  not  drink. 
All  eyes  may  see  from  what  the  change  arose ; 
All  eyes  may  see — a  pimple  on  her  nose.» 

We  have  seen,  then,  the  nature  of  that 
character  of  anger,  which  is  usually  termed 
passionate,  in  its  two  varieties.  We  have 
seen  also  the  natm'e  of  that  other  kindred 
character,  which  is  usually  termed  peevish  or 
fretful.  There  yet  remains  to  be  considered 
by  us  one  other  form  or  chai-acter  of  excess 
in  this  emotion. 

This  fomth  moral  error,  with  respect  to 
resentment,  of  which  I  spoke,  is  when  it  is 


'  Pope's  MoraJ  Essavs,  Ep.  ii.  v.  29,  50,  and  33 — 36. 


too  long  ])rotr<icted.  The  disposition,  in 
that  case,  is  said  to  be  revengeful, — a  disjio- 
sition  still  more  inconsistent  with  the  moral 
excellence  of  man,  than  even  that  silly  fret- 
fulness  of  which  I  last  spoke.  The  vei-y 
reason  of  the  peevish  is,  for  the  time,  obscur- 
ed, as  much  as  their  serenity  ;  and,  if  this  ob- 
scurity could  be  removed,  so  that  they  might 
see  things  as  they  are,  they  probably  would 
cease  to  express,  and  even  to  feel,  their  pet- 
ty displeasure.  The  revengeful  have  not, 
indeed,  the  folly  of  punishing  the  innocent 
for  the  offence  of  the  guilty  ;  but  they  punish 
the  guilty,  even  when  the  guilt  has  been  ex- 
piated with  respect  to  them,  by  every  atone- 
ment which  the  injurer  coidd  ofl'er  ;  or  they 
])imish  as  guilt  what  implied  no  malicious  in- 
tention ;  and  this  they  do,  not  unreflectingly 
and  blindly,  but  \\ith  an  understanding  as 
quick  to  discern  as  it  is  vigorous  to  execute. 
Man  is  too  frail  in  his  wishes  and  actions,  to 
measure  the  offences  of  others  with  a  rigid 
hand.  "  Mali  inter  malos  vivimus."  The 
very  revenge  which  he  seeks  is  a  condemna- 
tion of  himself.  When  he  looks  into  his 
own  mind,  is  it  possible  for  him  to  say,  Eet 
there  be  no  forgiveness  for  offence,  but  let 
aJI  who  have  violated  what  is  right,  suffer  the 
pimishment  of  the  wrong,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion in  which  I  now  measure  out  punish- 
ment? Would  no  lurking  remembrance  of 
evil  on  his  pfu-t  check  such  a  general  wish  as 
this  ?  and,  if  he  could  not  venture  on  the  ge- 
neral wish,  which  must  include  his  own  pun- 
ishment, how  audacious  must  be  that  arm 
which,  exposed  alike  to  the  cloud  that  hangs 
over  all,  would  yet  call  down  the  thunder- 
bolt to  destroy  whatever  is  beneath  it !  For 
man  to  be  revengeful,  is  as  if  a  criminal,  con- 
fined with  his  accomplices,  and  speedily  to 
be  brought  to  judgment,  should,  in  some 
petty  malice  against  one  of  his  fellow-cap- 
tives, appeal  to  the  speedier  vengeance  of 
those  very  laws  which  all  had  violated,  and 
which,  falling  in  vengeance  on  the  head  of 
one,  must  fall  upon  the  head  of  all. 

Nature,  as  I  have  already  said,  has  formed 
man  susceptible  of  resentment,  that  the 
wicked,  who  fear  only  man,  may  have  some- 
thing to  fear  ;  but  she  has  formed  man  to  be 
placable,  because  long  continued  resentment 
would  be  itself  an  evil  more  severe  than  that 
which  it  avenges.  He,  therefore,  who  knows 
not  how  to  forgive, — whose  gloomy  heart 
preserves,  even  in  age,  the  resentment  of 
youth,  unsoftened  by  the  j)enitence  of  the 
offender,  by  his  virtues,  by  his  very  misery, 
is  to  us  like  some  dreadful  being  of  another 
race,  that  walks  the  earth,  cursing  and  ac- 
cursed; we  shun  him  as  we  would  fly  from 
some  malignant  spirit,  who,  by  lookiner  upon 
us,  could  transfuse  into  us  the  rancour  which 
he  feels  ;  we  have  no  sympathy  for  him  ;  our 
only  sympathies  are  with  the  object  of  his 
vengeance  ;  with  that  very  object  on  whom, 
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in  other  yciir^,  we  euulJ   have   delighted  to 
see  the  vengeance  fall. 

Such,  then,  are  the  abu'^es  of  that  emotion 
which,  for  the  good  of  numkiiid,  when  not 
thus  abused,  Heaven  has  placed  in  every 
heart.  The  resentment,  therefore,  which 
Heaven  allows  only  for  the  good  that  arises 
from  it,  is  limited  by  the  very  nature  of  this 
good.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  resentment 
which  pauses  till  it  have  considered  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  supposed  injury 
nas  been  done ;  in  the  second  place,  a  re- 
sentment which,  even  when,  on  reflection, 
intentional  injiuy  is  discovered,  is  still  jiro- 
portioned  to  the  offence  ;  in  the  third  place, 
a  resentment  which  limits  its  wrath  to  the 
guilty  object ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  a  re- 
sentment which  is  easy  to  be  appeased, 
which  does  not  seek  revenge  when  the  good 
of  society  would  not  suffer  by  the  forgiveness; 
and  which  sees  in  penitence,  when  the  peni- 
tence is  manifestly  sincere,  not  an  object  of 
hatred,  but  an  object  of  love. 

.Such  is  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  that 
there  is  far  more  reason  to  ap])rehend,  in 
every  case,  that  we  may  have  erred  in  the 
excess  of  our  resentment  than  in  defect  of 
it ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  which  of 
these  errors  is  the  less  dangerous  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  individual.  He  may  be  vcrj' 
hap])y  whose  resentment  scarcely  reaches 
that  ])oint  to  which  the  sympathy  of  those 
around  would  accomf)any  him  ;  but  he  can- 
not be  happy  whose  habitual  resentments  go 
far  beyond  that  point.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
advantage,  tlierefore,  for  our  own  peace,  that 
.ve  should  li';u-n,  as  much  as  j)ossible,  to  re- 
g-.ird  the  little  vexations  which  we  may,  or 
rather  must,  often  meet  from  the  ill  humour 
of  others,  or  from  the  crossings  and  jarrings 
of  interests  opposite  to  our  own,  with  the 
same  patience  with  which  we  bear  the  oc- 
casional fogs  of  our  changeful  sky.  The  ca- 
j>rices  of  man  are  as  little  at  our  disposal  as 
tlie  varieties  of  the  seasons.  Not  to  lay  our 
account  with  these  human  vexations,  is  a 
folly  veiy  similar  to  that  of  exjiecting  in  win- 
ter all  the  flowers  and  sunshine  of  spring, 
and  of  lamenting  that  the  snows  and  sleet 
which  have  fallen  every\vhere  else  should 
have  fallen  on  our  little  garden. 

I  will  not  anirm  that  man  can  ever  arrive 
at  the  stoical  magnanimity  of  being  able  to 
say,  with  respect  to  every  unjust  aggression 
to  which  he  may  be  exposed,  "  No  one  can 
be  guilty  of  a  crime  that  is  great  enougli  to 
Iw!  worthy  of  my  emotion."  "  NuUius  tanta 
nequitia  est,  ut  motu  meo  digna  sit."  But 
we  may  be  sure  of  this  at  least,  that  the 
more  nearly  we  approach  to  that  magnani  - 
irity,  the  more  do  we  save  from  disquietude 
our  own  hapj)inoss,  and  very  probably  too 
the  happiness  of  all  around  us. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  injured," 
«ays  a  French  moralist,  with  a  sententious. 


ncss  worthy  of  .Seneca,  "  it  is  impossible  foi 
you  to  be  injured,  but  in  your  property,  oi 
in  your  self-love.  If  you  are  injurt'd  in  your 
property,  the  laws  defend  you,  and  you  may 
say  of  him  who  his  injured  you.  This  man 
is  unjust ;  he  will  be  weaker  than  I.  If  you 
are  hurt  in  your  self-love,  the  reproaches 
which  are  directed  against  you  must  be  ei- 
ther well  or  ill  founded.  If  they  are  well 
founded,  why  have  resentment  against  a 
man,  who  makes  you  feel  the  necessity  of 
being  wiser  or  better  than  you  were  before  ? 
If  the  reproaches  are  not  well  founded,  yoiu- 
conscience  reassures  you  ;  and  what  vexa- 
tion can  arise  in  the  mind  of  hini  who  looks 
back  ouly  on  virtues  that  delighted  him  when 
present,  and  delight  him  still  in  the  remem- 
brance ?  The  reproaches  are  those  either  of 
a  friend  or  of  an  enemy.  If  they  ai'e  the  re- 
proaches of  a  friend,  say  to  yourselves,  he  is 
'  my  friend  ;  he  could  not  mean  to  offend  me. 
If  they  are  the  reproaches  of  an  enemy,  say 
to  yourselves,  this  is  what  I  should  have  ex- 
pected  ;  and  why  then  should  it  astonish 
me  as  if  it  were  something  new?  Has  your 
enemy  carried  his  hatred  against  you  so  far 
as  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  ?  You  are  already 
too  well  avenged."* 

The  emotion  o])posite  to  that  of  resent- 
ment is  gratitude,  that  delightful  emotion  of 
love  to  him  who  has  conferred  a  kindness  on 
us,  the  very  feeling  of  which  is  itself  no  smal) 
part  of  the  benefit  conferred.  It  is  this,  in- 
deed, which  mingles  in  almost  every  other 
species  of  love,  and  diffuses  in  them  all  ad- 
ditiontJ  charms.  The  child  docs  not  love 
his  parent  merely  as  possessing  virtues  which 
others  around  him  possess  ])erhaps  equally ; 
he  loves  him  as  his  constant  benefactor,  the 
prolonger  of  that  existence  which  he  gave, 
the  provider  against  wants  which  are  not  to 
be  felt  till  the  gracious  provider  for  them  be 
himself  probably  no  more.  \\'hen  a  friend 
thinks  of  his  friend,  what  a  long  period  of 
reciprocal  good  oflices  does  he  seem  to  mea- 
sure in  a  single  moment  with  his  eye,  what 
hai)])iness  conferred,  uhat  misery  soothed  ! 
It  is  as  if  the  friendship  itself  expanded  with 
the  length  of  that  bright  tract  of  enjoyment, 
the  retrospect  of  which  is  almost  a  rejjcti- 
tion  of  the  pleasure  that  seems  diifused  over 
cveiy  step.  In  the  pure  recljirocations  of 
conjugal  regard  all  this  friendshij)  exists,  and 
exists  still  more  intimately  and  closely.  The 
emotion  is  not  felt  as  gratitude,  indeed  ;  for 
every  interest  is  so  much  utiited,  that  a  kind- 
ness conferred  and  a  kindness  received  are 
in  such  a  case  scarcely  to  be  distinguished. 
There  is  happiness  flowing  from  each  to 
each  ;  and  the  gratitude  which  each  feels,  is 
perhajis,  if  we  consider  it  only  as  the  emo- 
tion of  the  obiect  that  receives  pleasiu-e,  due 
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as  much  from  the  heart  which  has  conferred,  ] 
as  from  the  heart  which  has  seemed  more 
directly  to  receive  it.  But  still  the  remem- 
brance of  this  mutual  interchange  of  tender 
wishes  and  enjoyments,  of  delights  and  con- 
solations that  were  almost  delights,  is  no 
small  part  of  the  genenil  complex  emotion 
which  renders  the  love  of  those  who  have 
long  loved  as  permanent  as  it  is  pure 

The  Seasons  thus. 
As  ceaseless  round  a  jarring  world  they  roll. 
Still  find  them  happy,  and  consentins  Spring 
Sheds  her  own  rosy  garland  on  their  heads ; 
Till  evening  com^  at  last,  serene  and  niilil, 
When,  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life, 
EnamourM  more,  as  more  remembrance  swells 
W  ith  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love, 
Together  down  they  sink  in  social  sleep ; 
Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 
To  scenes  where  love  and  bliss  immortal  reign.* 

With  what  happy  influence  has  heaven 
thus  led  mankind  to  benevolence,  by  making 
kindness  delightful  both  to  him  who  is  the 
object  of  it,  and  to  him  who  confers  it  !  If 
no  pleasiu-e  had  been  attached  to  virtue,  we 
might  still  indeed  have  been  \-irtuous,  but 
we  should  have  felt  as  if  walking  at  the  com- 
mand of  some  power  whom  it  would  be  guilt 
to  disobev,  along  a  world  of  darkness.  The 
pleasure  that  flows  aiound  us  in  acts  of  mu- 
tual kindness,  is  like  the  sunshine,  that  is 
light  and  gladness  to  om-  path ;  and  if  we 
owed  no  other  gratitude  to  our  Creator,  we 
should  owe  it  for  this  at  least,  that  he  has 
made  gratitude  itself  so  dehghtful. 


LECTURE  LXIV. 

RETROSPECTIVE  EMOTION'S,  HAVING  DIRECT 
REFERENXE  TO  OURSELVES. 1.  SIJIPLE  RE- 
GRET AND  GLADNESS,  ARISING  FROM  EVENTS 

WHICH  WE  CANNOT    CONTROL 2.    MORAL 

REGRET  AND  GLADNESS,  ARISING  FROM  OUR 
OWN  ACTIONS. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  con- 
sidered our  emotions  of  anger  and  gratitude, 
those  retrospective  emotions  which  have 
direct  reference  to  others.  The  affections 
of  this  order  which  are  next  to  be  consider- 
ed by  us,  are  those  which  relate  more  di- 
rectly to  ourselves  ;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
those  emotions  of  simple  regret  or  gladness 
with  which  we  look  back  on  past  events,  as 
mere  events  of  advantage  or  disadvantage 
to  us,  without  including  any  notion  of  our 
o\\-n  moral  propriety  or  impropriety  of  con- 
duct. 

I  have  already,  in  treating  of  melancholy 
and  cheerfulness,  considered  emotions  very 
nearly  akin  to  these  ;  the  great  distinction 
beuig  in  the  feehng  of  a  particular  object  of 
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the  emotion,  which  is  essential  to  the  complex 
vivid  feeling  in  one  case,  and  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  other  case.  We  are  melancho- 
ly, often  without  knowing  why  we  are  me- 
lancholy ;  cheerful,  without  knowing  why 
we  are  more  cheerful  at  one  particular  time 
than  at  another.  But  when  we  feel  regret, 
we  know  what  it  is  which  we  regret ;  when 
we  feel  a  joyful  satisfaction,  we  know  what 
it  is  which  gladdens  us  ;  and  om-  emotions, 
as  felt  by  us,  have  a  direct  reference  to  their 
causes,  the  conception  of  which  coexists  with 
them  in  one  complex  state  of  mind.  Me- 
lancholy, indeed,  is  often  the  result  of  regret, 
as  cheerfulness  is  of  any  extraordinary  joy  ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  are  grieved  at  some  event, 
and  our  mind  aftenvards,  of  itself,  continues 
in  a  state  of  sadness,  without  any  thought  of 
its  cause  ;  we  are  gladdened  by  some  parti- 
cular event,  and  our  mind  after  ivards,  of  it- 
self, without  the  remembrance  of  the  cause 
of  joy,  continues  in  a  state  in  which  happi- 
ness seems  to  be  a  part  of  its  verj'  essence  ; 
as  if  not  to  be  happy  and  not  to  exist  were 
nearly  the  same.  The  immediate  and  the 
retrospective  emotions,  however,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  names  of  me- 
lancholy and  cheerfulness,  in  the  one  case, 
regret  and  gladness,  in  the  other  case,  are 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  that  reference  to 
the  past,  the  retrospective  feeling  which  does 
or  does  not  attend  them. 

As  a  mere  vivid  feeling,  indeed,  the  re- 
gret which  affects  us  on  any  unfortunate  oc- 
currence, may,  on  a  minute  analysis,  be 
found  to  be  the  same,  or  at  least  nearly  the 
same,  as  the  general  melancholy  or  sadness 
which  we  feel,  without  thinking  of  its  cause; 
the  regi'et  differing  from  the  melancholy,  not 
as  a  mere  vivid  feeling  of  emotion,  but  mere- 
ly as  a  complex  state  of  the  mind,  of  which 
sadness  is  a  part,  differs  from  the  simpler 
state,  in  which  sadness  is  all  that  constitutes 
the  momentary  feeling.  If  this  analysis  be 
accurate,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  the  terms 
may  be  tJ-uly  convertible  ;  so  that  regret  may 
be  said  to  be  only  melancholy  combined  with 
the  conception  of  a  cause  of  the  melancholy; 
and  melancholy  itself  to  be  only  regret,  ab- 
stracted from  the  conception  of  its  cause. 
A  similar  minute  analysis,  by  separating,  in 
every  complex  emotion,  that  part  which  may 
be  considered  as  peculiarly  constituting  the 
vi\'id  feeling  which  is  marked  by  that  name, 
from  the  conception  of  the  object,  which 
may  or  may  not  accompany  it,  and  which 
may  be  various,  when  the  emotion  itself,  as 
a  mere  emotion,  is  the  same,  might  be  made 
in  other  cases,  so  as  to  reduce,  with  suffi- 
cient philosophic  precision,  the  vocabulary 
of  our  feelings  of  this  class,  as  elementaiy 
feelings,  to  the  verj'  few  which  I  enumerated, 
in  entering  on  the  consideration  of  our  emo- 
tions. I  have  preferred,  however,  for  the 
reasons  repeatedly  stated  by  me,  the  consi- 
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deration  of  our  emotions  in  tluit  com])lex 
form  in  which  they  usuaUy  present  them- 
selves, s'mce  the  consider.ition  of  them  in 
this  state  of  compie.v.ty  in  which  tliey  nsn- 
ally  exist,  has  many  mivanta^es,  and  does 
not  preeiude  the  analysis  which  may  he  ne- 
iTssary  for  pointinfj  out  to  you,  in  each  com- 
plex emotion,  the  elementary  feelings  that 
seem  to  compose  it.  There  are  clear  and 
definite  lines  of  distiiwtion  which  the  emo- 
tions in  their  coni])lex  form  present,  that  are 
themselves  too  striking:  to  be  neglected  as 
principles  of  arrangement  ;  and  there  are 
bearings  on  practiced  ethics,  which  it  seemed 
to  me  still  more  im])ortant  to  point  out  to 
you, — relations  which  the  systematic  review 
of  our  emotions,  together  with  the  various 
objects  of  our  emotions,  that  give  them  their 
common  distincti\  e  names,  and  that,  if  they 
do  not  alter  the  very  nature  of  the  vivid  feel- 
mgs  themselves,  at  least  diversify  them  in 
many  important  aspects,  affords  an  easy  op- 
portunity of  dcvelojiing,  but  which  would  be 
lost  in  the  more  general  consideration  of 
them,  if  arranged  as  mere  elcmentaiy  feel- 
ings, without  regard  to  their  objects. 

Though  the  regret,  then,  which  we  feel 
in  thinking  of  any  unfortunate  event,  and  the 
gladness  which  we  feel  in  thinking  of  any 
event  that  has  been,  or  promises  to  be  bene- 
ficial, may,  as  mere  vivid  feelings  of  emotion, 
be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  the  more 
permanent  feelings  of  joy  or  sadness,  which 
we  term  cheerfulness  or  melancholy,  that 
contiiuie,  without  any  reference  of  the  mind, 
to  the  past  events  which  may  have  given  oc- 
casion to  them,  still  the  retrosjtective  refer- 
ence is  so  important  a  pfu-t  of  the  complex 
whole,  that  the  emotion  which  involves  this 
reference,  may  admit  with  advantage  of  se- 
parate considcfation. 

The  emotions  \\liich  we  arc  now  consi- 
dering may  be  regarded,  in  their  almost  in- 
finite relations,  as  the  great  diversifiers  of  the 
happiness  of  our  days,  very  nesu-ly  as  light 
and  shade,  that  (low over  everything  around 
us,  are  the  diversifiers  of  that  physical  scene 
of  things,  on  which  we  are  placed.  How 
few  events  can  happen,  that  have  any  direct 
relation  to  ourselves,  which  may  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  greater  or  less  degree  of 
gladness  or  regret ;  and,  far  from  being  thus 
confined  to  events  which  primarily  relate  to 
us,  our  emotions  of  this  kind  do  not  merely 
extend  to  every  thing  that  can  hai)|)en  with- 
in the  wide  circle  of  our  fricndslii])  or  ac- 
quaintance, but  seem  to  diffuse  themselves 
over  the  most  distant  ages  and  climes,  as  if 
we  had  a  direct  and  ])rimary  interest  in  tlic! 
ha])piness  or  misery  of  the  whole  hmnan 
race.  If  every  thing  at  which  we  rejoice  or 
grieve  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  could 
be  imagined  to  us  at  once,  as  we  gather  into 
one  wifle  lanflscaj)e  tlie  lake  and  the  vales 
and    the    rocky    summits    which     ve    have 


slowly  traversed,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
striking  pictures  that  coidd  be  presented, 
of  the  social  and  sympathetic  nature  of 
man. 

Even  of  the  events  by  which  otu"  personal 
interest  is  more  immediately  affected,  and  in 
which  oiu-  regret  or  gladness,  therefore, 
might  seem  exclusively  personal,  how  few 
are  there,  which  have  not  some  relation  to 
others ;  or  rather,  how  few  are  there  of 
which  others  are  not  the  immediate  authors  ' 
What  we  term  chance  or  fortune,  in  all  those 
events  of  our  life  which  we  characterize  as 
fortunate  or  unfortunate,  is  oidy  a  shorter 
term  for  expressing  the  actions  of  others  in 
their  unintended  relation  to  us ;  and  in  the 
friendships  and  thousand  rivalries  of  life, 
how  much  of  intentional  good  or  evil  is  to 
be  added  to  what  is  casual  i  There  is  per- 
haps scarcely  a  single  success,  of  which  we 
^ive  the  praise  to  our  own  prudent  conduct, 
that  if  others  had  acted  differently,  might  not 
have  been  adverse  to  iis,  rather  than  j)ros- 
perous. 

Regret  and  gladness,  as  thus  arising  from 
events  which  are,  in  most  instances,  abso- 
lutely independent  of  oiu- conduct,  may  seem 
at  first  to  be  themselves,  in  these  instances, 
e<iually  independent  of  any  conduct  on  our 
part.  But  this  is  very  fur  from  being  the 
case.  Though  the  events  may  be  indepen- 
dent, the  feelings  which  they  awake  in  us 
may  depend,  in  a  g^eat  measm^e,  on  our  own 
former  feelings.  The  same  power  of  habit, 
which  influences  the  particular  suggestions 
of  our  trains  of  thought,  influences  also  the 
particularemotionswhich  arise  in  different  in- 
dividuals, from  the  consideration  of  the  same 
events,  because  the  train  of  thought  itself 
cannot  be  different  without  a  correspondent 
diversity  of  the  emotions,  that  vary  with  the 
varying  images.  How  few  events  iu-e  pro- 
ductive only  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  ! 
By  far  the  greater  number  are  jiroductive  of 
both,  of  advantage  which,  if  it  existed  alone, 
would  excite  gladness,  of  disadvantage  which, 
if  it  existed  alone,  would  excite  regret,  and 
of  which,  as  existing  together,  the  resulting 
emotion  is  different,  according  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  opposing  causes  of  regret 
or  gladness,  that  is  to  say,  according  as  more 
or  fewer  iniages  of  regret  or  gladness  spon- 
taneously arise  to  our  mind,  or  according  as 
we  examine  and  analyze,  more  or  less  fully, 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sources  of  min- 
gled joy  and  sorrow.  There  are  many  ad- 
vantages, of  what  is  apparently  evil,  that  can- 
not be  known  to  us,  unless  we  reflect  on 
conscfiuenccs  which  are  not  innnediatcly  ap- 
aj)i)arent  ;  many  evils  of  what  is  apparently 
profitiible,  that  may  be  discovered,  in  like 
manner,  but  discovered  only  after  reflection. 
We  caimot  change  events,  indeed,  in  many 
instances  ;  but  in  all  of  these,  the  aspect  of 
events,  at  least,  may  be  changed  as  our  at- 
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leution  is  more  or  less  timied  to  the  coiisc- 
Hueiices  that  may  result  from  them.  To 
wish  is,  in  this  case,  almost  to  produce  what 
we  wish.  Oiu:  very  desire  of  tracing  the 
consequences  that  are  favourable  to  our  hap- 
piness, will  be  followed  by  the  suggestion  of 
these,  rather  than  of  others,  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  other  desires  aie  always 
followed  by  the  suggestion  of  images 
accordant  with  them.  Our  mere  inten- 
tion of  describing  a  beautiful  landscape, 
for  exiimple,  which  is  but  a  desire  like  any 
other  of  our  desires,  is  followed  by  the  nnages 
of  nu-al  beauty,  that  rise,  in  succession,  to 
our  choice,  when,  if  our  intention  had  been 
to  describe  the  horrors  of  some  scene  of  rug- 
gedness  and  desolation,  that  principle  of 
spontaneous  suggestion,  to  which,  in  such 
a  case  of  picturing,  we  give  a  peculiar  name, 
as  if  it  were  a  distinct  power,  and  term  it 
fancy,  would  have  presented  to  us,  indeed, 
as  many  images  as  in  the  gayer  landscape, 
but  images  of  a  very  different  kind.  With 
what  varied  conceptions  was  the  mind  of 
jMilton  filled,  when,  after  describing  Pande- 
monium and  its  guilty  inhabitants,  he  seem- 
ed to  breathe,  as  it  were,  a  purer  atmosphere 
of  freshness  and  delight,  in  describing  the 
groves  of  Paradise,  and  that  almost  celestial 
pair,  whose  majestic  innocence  seemed  of  it- 
self to  indicate  the  recent  presence  of  the 
God  from  whom  they  came,  and  without 
whom,  to  enjoy  at  once,  and  to  animate  it, 
even  Paradise  itself  would  have  been  a  de- 
sert !  In  this  sudden  change  of  conceptions 
that  crowded  on  his  imagination,  the  mind  of 
Milton  was  still  itself  the  same.  The  ima- 
ges, in  all  their  variety,  arose  still  according 
to  the  same  simple  laws  of  suggestion.  They 
arose  variously,  only  because  a  single  wish  of 
his  mind  was  varied.  He  had  resolved  to 
describe  the  magnificent  horrors  of  an  infer- 
nal palace ;  he  resolved  afterwards  to  de- 
scribe the  delightful  magnificence  of  nature, 
as  it  might  seem  to  have  shone  in  ori- 
ginal beauty,  when  it  still  reflected  that 
smile  of  its  Creator  which  pronounced  it  to 
be  good ;  and  all  which  would  have  been 
necessaiy  to  reverse  the  whole  store  of  ima- 
gery, to  convert  Paradise,  in  his  mind,  into 
the  burning  lake,  and  Pandemonium  itself 
into  the  bowers  of  Eden,  would  have  been 
the  change  of  that  single  wish  which  seemed 
almost  to  have  been  creative.  If  our  desire 
is  thus  capable  of  modifying  the  whole  train 
of  suggestion,  in  that  process  in  which  the 
mind  is  said  to  invent,  it  is  not  less  capable 
of  modifying  it  in  cases  in  which  we  never 
think  that  we  are  inventive.  In  the  whole 
train  of  our  thought,  our  conceptions,  and 
the  attendant  emotions  which  they  induce, 
still  con-espond  with  our  prevalent  wishes. 
When  an  occmrence  may  be  productive  of 
good  and  evil,  the  good  may  arise  to  us,  be- 
cause our  general  frame  of  mind  is  accord- 


ant with  wishes,  and,  therefore,  with  concep- 
tions of  good  ;  or  the  evil  only  may  arise  to 
that  gloomy  spirit  which  does  not  find  good, 
merely  because  it  does  not  seek  to  find  it. 
A  different  general  character  of  thought,  the 
associations,  perhaps  of  a  few  years,  a  single 
prevailing  notion,  may  in  this  way  be  suffi- 
cient, on  the  contemplation  of  the  same 
event,  to  convert  gladness  into  regret,  regi'et 
itself  into  gladness. 

Even  when  the  same  event  is  thus  viewed 
by  two  diflVrcnt  minds,  and  the  same  conse- 
quences, in  every  other  respect,  arise  to  both 
minds,  how  important  a  difference  must  there 
be  in  the  general  resulting  emotion,  according 
as  the  two  minds  are  more  or  less  accustomed 
to  view  all  the  events  of  nature,  as  a  jjart  of 
a  great  design,  of  which  the  Author  is  the 
benevolent  wilier  of  happiness,  or  of  the 
means  of  hap])iness  !  The  mere  difference  of 
the  habit,  in  this  respect,  is  to  the  individuals 
almost  the  same  thing,  as  if  the  events  them- 
selves had  been  in  their  own  absolute  natiu-e 
diversified. 

The  same  events,  therefore,  in  external 
circumstances  exactly  the  same,  may  be  pro- 
ductive to  the  mind  of  emotions  that  iU'e  very 
different,  according  to  its  constitutional  di- 
versities or  acquired  habits,  or  even  accord- 
ing to  slight  accidents  of  the  day  or  of  the 
hour.  W^e  may  rejoice,  when  others  would 
grieve,  or  gi'ieve  when  others  would  rejoice, 
according  as  circumstances  arise  to  our  re- 
flection, different  from  those  which  would 
occur  to  them.  Nor  is  the  influence  neces- 
sarily less  powerful  on  our  views  of  the 
futm'e,  than  on  om'  views  of  the  past.  W^e 
desire  often,  in  hke  manner,  what  is  evil 
for  us  upon  the  whole,  by  thinking  of  some 
attendant  good  ;  as  we  fear  what  is  good,  by 
thinking  only  of  some  attendant  evil.  The 
vanity  of  human  wishes  is,  ni  this  way,  pro- 
verbial. We  do  not  need  those  memor- 
able instances  which  Juvenal  has  selected, 
to  convince  us,  how  destructive,  in  certain 
circumstances,  may  be  the  attainment  of  ob- 
jects, that  seem  to  us,  when  we  wish  for 
them,  to  comprehend  all  that  is  desirable. 
The  gods,  says  that  great  moi-alist,  have 
overwhelmed  in  niin  whole  multitudes,  mere- 
ly by  indulging  them  with  eveiy  thing  for 
w  hich  they  prayed. 

E\  trtcru  (lomos  tolas  optantibus  ipsis 
Di  faciles.* 

^Vhat  is  shown,  in  such  cases,  only  in  the 
fatal  result,  to  those  whose  scanty  discrimin- 
ation sees  only  what  is  or  has  been,  and  not 
what  is  to  be,  may  in  some  respects  be  anti- 
cipated by  more  discerning  minds,  that  would 
feel  sadness,  therefore,  at  events  which  might 
seem  to  others  to  be  subjects  only  of  congra- 
tulation.     Sagacity,   when  it  exists   in  any 


»  Sat  X.  V.  7. 8. 
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high  di'frrce,  is  itself  ahnost  that  second  siirht 
in  wliich  the  superstitions  of  the  wiUler  dis- 
tricts of  this  coiMitry  ])iit  so  iniich  coiilidencc. 
It  looks  far  before,  into  the  futuiity  tliat  is 
closed  to  coininoM  eyes.  It  sees  the  )::looin 
in  which  gaiety  is  to  terminate,  the  hai)i)i- 
iiess  that  is  to  dawn  on  alHiction,  as,  by  sup- 
posed sa])ernatiiral  revelation,  the  Seer's 
quick  hut  trloomy  eye  views  in  the  dance 
and  merriment  of  evening  the  last  struggles 
of  him  who  is  the  next  morning  to  peri>h  in 
the  waves,  or  when  a  whole  family  is  seep- 
ing for  the  shipwrecked  son  or  brother,  be- 
holds on  a  sudden,  with  a  wild  and  mys- 
terious delight  that  moment  of  jt)y  when 
the  well-known  voice  of  him  who  is  la- 
mented with  so  many  tears,  is  to  be  heard 
again,  as  he  retiu-ns  in  safety  to  the  cottage 
door. 

It  is  not  on  the  nature  of  the  mere  event, 
then,  that  the  gladness  or  regret  which  if 
excites  wholly  depends,  but  in  ])art  iJso 
on  the  habits  and  disceriunent  of  the  mind 
which  considers  it ;  and  we  are  thus,  in  a 
great  measure,  creators  of  our  own  hap])i-  j 
ness,  not  in  the  actions  merely  \\hich  seem 
more  strictly  to  depend  on  our  will,  but  on 
those  foreign  events  which  might  have 
seemed  at  first  to  be  absolutely  independent 
of  us. 

If  even  simple  gladness  and  regret,  how- 
ever, depend  in  some  measure  on  the  peculiar 
tendencies  of  the  mind,  the  emotions  which 
we  are  next  to  consider  depend  on  them  still 
more. 

These  are  the  emotions  which  attend  our 
moral  retros))ects  of  our  ])ast  actions,  the  re- 
morse which  arises  on  the  thought  of  our 
guilt,  the  o|)posite  emotion  of  delight  which 
attends  the  remembrances  of  what  is  com- 
monly termed  a  good  conscience. 

I  have  already  treated  of  the  emotions 
which  are  distinctive  to  us  of  vice  and  virtue 
in  general  ;  but  the  emotions  with  which  we 
regard  the  virtues  and  vices  of  others,  are 
very  dilTerent  from  those  with  which  we  re- 
gard the  same  vices  and  virtues  as  our  own. 
There  is  the  distinctive  moral  feeling,  indeed, 
in  both  cii-ses,  whether  the  generous  sacri- 
fice, or  the  malignant  atrocity  which  we  con- 
sider, be  the  deed  of  another,  or  of  our  own 
heroic  kindness  or  guilty  passion  ;  but  in  the 
one  case  there  is  something  far  more  than 
mere  approbation,  however  pleasing,  or  mere 
disa|)i)robation,  however  disagreeable.  There 
is  the  dreadful  moral  regret  arising  from  the 
certainty  that  we  have  rendered  ourselves 
unworthy  of  the  love  of  man  and  of  the  a])- 
j)robation  of  our  God;  or  the  most  delight- 
ful of  all  convictions,  that  but  for  our  life 
the  world  would  have  been  less  virtuous  and 
happy,  and  that  we  are  not  unworthy  of  that 
highest  of  privileges,  the  privilege  of  fearless- 
ly adoring  him,  whom  if  we  worship  truly 


with  that  gratitude  which  looks  beyond  the 
moment  of  suHering,  to  the  happiness  of  every 
world  and  of  every  age,  it  matters  but  little 
though  the  place  of  our  adoration  should  be 
a  dungeon  or  a  srallold. 

\A  hen  we  look  to  some  opi)ressor  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  unjust  power,  surround- 
ed with  th(jse  inferior  tyrants,  that,  whihi 
they  execute  their  ])ortioii  of  delegated  guilt, 
tremble  at  the  vciy  glance  of  him  whose 
frown  can  make  them  nothing :  with  armies 
whom  victory  after  victory  has  rendered  as 
illustrious  as  slaves  that  carry  slavery  with 
them,  and  spread  it  wherever  their  arms  pre- 
vail, can  ho|)e  to  be  ;  when  we  enter  the 
chambers  of  state  in  which  he  gives  himself 
to  public  view,  and  see  only  the  festival,  and 
listen  only  to  voices  that  are  either  happy,  or 
seem  to  be  happy,  does  all  this  splendour  im- 
pose upon  our  heart,  as  it  would  h;df-seduce 
our  senses  into  momentajy  admiration  ?  Do 
we  think  that  God  has  reserved  all  jjunish- 
ment  for  another  world,  and  that  wickedness 
has  no  feelings  but  those  of  triumjjh  in  the 
years  of  earthly  sway  whic-h  consummate  its 
atrocities  ?  There  are  hours  in  \\  Inch  the 
tyrant  is  not  seen,  the  very  reincnd)rance  of 
which,  in  the  hours  in  which  he  is  seen,  dar- 
kens to  his  gloomy  gaze  that  pomj)  which  is 
splendour  to  every  eye  but  his  ;  and  that, 
even  on  earth,  avenge  with  awful  retiTbution, 
the  wrongs  of  the  virtuous.  The  victim  of 
his  jealous  dread,  who,  with  a  frame  wasted 
by  disease,  and  almost  about  to  release  hia 
s])irit  to  a  liberty  that  is  immortal,  is  slum- 
bering and  dreaming  of  heaven  on  the  straw 
that  scarcely  covers  the  dam|)  earth  of  his 
dmigeon, — if  he  could  know  at  that  very  hour 
what  thoughts  are  present  to  the  conscience 
of  him  who  doomed  him  to  this  sepulchre, 
and  who  is  lying  sleepless  on  his  l)ed  of  state, 
though  for  a  moment  the  knowledge  of  the 
vengeance  might  be  gratifying,  would  almost 
shrink  the  very  moment  after  from  the  con- 
temi)lation  of  horror  so  hopeless,  and  wish 
that  the  vengeance  were  less  severe.  "  Think 
nut,"  says  Cicero,  "  that  guilt  reipiires  the 
bm'uing  torches  of  the  Fin-ies  to  agitate  and 
torment  it.  Their  own  frauds,  their  crimes, 
their  remembrances  of  the  past,  their  terrors 
of  the  future,  these  are  the  domestic  furies 
that  are  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  im- 
pious."— "  Nolite  enim  i)utarc,  (piemadmo- 
dum  in  fabulis  saepenumero  videtis,  eos, 
qui  aliquid  inijiie  scelerateque  commiserint, 
agitari  et  jjcrterreri  Euriarum  taedis  arden- 
tibus  :  sua  quemque  fraus  et  suus  terror 
maximc  vexat  ;  suum  quemque  scelus 
agitat,  amentiiKjue  allicit ;  suae  iiialae  co- 
gitationes  conscientiaeque  animi  terrent. 
Hae  sunt  impiis  assiduae  domesticaeque 
Furiae."* 


*  Orat    pro   Sex.    Roscio   Ameriiio,    sect.   CI,  sclil. 
Gruter.  or  C7  of  others. 
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The  instance  which  I  have  now  chosen  is 
that  of  a  species  of  jruilt  with  the  conscious 
remembrance  of  which  few  of  the  ^reat  mul- 
titude of  mankind  can   be   agitated.       But 
those  who  cannot  oppress  kingdoms  may  yet 
oppress  families  and  individuals.     There  is 
a  scale  of  iniquity  that  descends  from  the 
imperial  tyrant  to  the  meanest  of  the  mob  ; 
and  there  are  feelings  of  remorse  that  corre- 
spond, not  with  the  extent  of  the  power,  but 
with  the  guilty  wishes  of  the  offender.      In 
the  obscurest  hovel,  on  the  most  sordid  bed, 
there  are  sleepless  hours  of  the  same  sort  of 
agony  which  is  felt  in  his  palace  by  him  who 
has  been  the  scourge  i)erhaps  of  half  the  na- 
tions of  the  globe.      There  are  visions  around 
that  pillow,  which,  in  the  drama  or  romance 
indeed,  would  form  no  brilliant  picture,  but 
which  are  not  the  less  hon-ible  to  him  whose 
means,  but  not  whose  wishes   of    iniquity, 
have  been  confined  to  the  little  frauds  that 
have  swallowed  up  the  pittance  of  some  wi- 
dow,  or  seduced  into  the  same  career  of 
guilt  with  himself  the  yielding  gentleness  of 
some  innocent  heart.       To  the  remorse  of 
such  a  mind   there  are  not  even   the   same 
consolations,  if  I  may  apply  the  term  of  con- 
solation to  that  dreadful  relief  which,  in  ren- 
dering horror  less  felt  for  the  instant,  truly 
aggravates  its  ultimate  amount.      The  power 
of  making  armies  march,  though  it  be  only 
to  new  desolation, — of  altering  in  an  instant 
the  fate  of  kingdoms,  though  it  be  only  to 
render  kingdoms  more  wretched, — has  yet 
something  in  it  which,  by  its  greatness,  oc- 
cupies the  mind  ;    and  the  tumult  of  war, 
and  the  glory  of  victory,  and  the  very  multi- 
tude of  those  who  bow  the  knee  and  trem- 
ble as  they  solicit  favour  or  deprecate  wrath, 
afford  at  least  a  source  of  distraction  to  the 
mind,    though    they   can    afford    no    more. 
These  sources  of  distraction  the  petty  vil- 
lain cannot  share.      His  viUanies  present  to 
him  no  other  images  than  those  of  the  in- 
significant profits  which  he  has  perha])s  al- 
ready squandered,  and  the  miseries  which  he 
has  made.     There  are  no  crowds  of  flatter- 
ers to  aid  the  feeble  efforts  with  which  he 
strives  to  forget  the  past.    He  is  left  with  no- 
thing more  than  his  conscience,  and  his  power 
of  doing  still  more  evil ;  and  he  has  recourse 
to  this  desperate  expedient,  which,  desperate 
as  it  is,  is  still  less  dreadful  than  his  horror 
of  the  past.      He  adds  villany  to  villany,  not 
so  much  for  any  new  profit,  as  to  have  some- 
thing  which    may   occupy   him,    producing 
Avretchedness     after    wretchedness    around 
him,  as  far  as  his  little  sphere  extends,  till 
his  sense  of  remorse  is  at  last  almost  stupi- 
fied  ;  and  he  derives  thus  a  sort  of  dreadful 
mitigation  of  suffering,  from  the  very  circutn- 
stances  which  are  after^vards  to  be  the  ag- 
gravation of  his  misery. 

In   these  cases  of  fraud  and  cruelty,  the 


progress  of  guilt,  in  every  stage  of  it,  might 
have  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  guilty  the 
evil  on  which  he  was  entering,  or  the  evil 
which  he  was  aggravating.  But  what  deep 
remorse  arises  often  to  minds  originally  of 
better  hopes,  that,  on  entering  on  the  very 
career  which  has  plunged  them  in  vice,  saw 
no  images  but  those  of  social  pleasure  ;  and 
that,  after  many  years  of  heedless  dissipation 
have  elapsed,  look  back  on  the  years  which 
have  been  so  strangely  consumed,  almost 
with  the  astonishment,  though  not  with  the 
comfort,  of  one  who  looks  back  on  some 
frightful  dream,  and  who  scai'cely  knows 
whether  he  is  awake. 

Soft  as  the  gossamer,  in  summer  shades. 
Extends  its  twiukling  line  from  spray  to  spray, 

Gently  as  sleep  the  we  iry  lids  invades, 
So  soft,  so  gently,  I'leasure  iniucs  her  way.* 

At  the  very  suggestions  of  fi-aud  and  cru- 
elty, the  heart  shrinks  instantly  with  a  hor- 
ror which  saves  from  the  guilt  of  injustice 
or  oppression  all  those  whose  minds  are  not 
unworthy  of  better  feelings  ;  but  the  sugges- 
tions of  pleasure  presenc  nothing  to  the 
mind,  at  least  till  indulgence  have  become 
excessive,  with  which  any  feelings  of  loathing 
and  abhorrence  can  be  associated.  The  cor- 
ruption of  the  mind  goes  on  silently,  and 
gives  no  alarm,  till  the  mind  is  already  too 
corrupt  to  be  capable  of  the  vigorous  effort 
which  would  be  necessary  for  shaking  off  a 
power  that  shackles  and  debases  it ;  but  which 
seems  still  rather  to  seduce  than  to  o])j)ress, 
and  which  is  scarcely  hated  by  the  unfor- 
tunate victim,  even  while  it  appears  to  him 
to  have  destroyed  his  happiness  for  ever. 

O  treacheroiis  Conscience  !  While  she  seems  to  sleep 

On  rose  and  myrtle,  lull'd  with  siren  song ; 

While  she  seems,  nodding  o'er  her  charge,  to  drop 

On  headlong  appetite,  the  slacken'd  rein. 

And  give  us  up  to  licence,  unrecall'd, 

Unmark'd — See,  from  behind  her  secret  stand. 

The  sly  informer  minutes  every  fault. 

And  her  dread  diary  with  horror  till-;. 

Not  the  gross  act  alone  employs  h-r  pen ; 

She  reconniiitrcs  Fancy's  airy  band, 

A  watchful  fue, — the  formidable  spy 

Listening,  o'erhears  the  whispers  of  our  camp, 

Our  dawnmg  purposes  of  heart  explores. 

And  steals  our  wishes  of  iniquity.f 

It  is  not,  however,  only  when  health,  and 
fortune,  and    dignity,   and  the  affection   of 

!  those  whom  we  love,  have  been  completely 
sacrificed,  that  conscience  comes  boldly  for- 

1  ward,  and  proclaims  a  guilt  of  which  we  were 

1  little  dreaming.  There  are  thoughts  of 
higher  objects  that  rise  to  the  mind,  with  an 
accusation  which  it  is  quick  to  feel,  but 
which  it  hastens  to  forget,  in  a  repetition  of 
the  idle  and  profitless,  and  worse  than  pro- 
fitless enjoyment.    At  length  the  accusation, 

I  which  cannot  be  suppressed,  is  heard  with  a 


*  Miokle.  canto  i. 

■I  Voung's  Night  Thoughts,  book  ii 
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more  paiiifiil  im[);itii'nce,  but  with  an  impa- 
tience which  iciids  only  to  a  wilder  riot,  in 
the  hope  of  stilling  murmurs  which  are  not 
to  be  stilled. 

The  low 
And  sordid  gravitation  of  his  Powers 
To  a  vile  clod,  so  draws  him,  with  such  force 
Hesistle-s,  fruin  the  centre  ho  should  seek, 
Th.it  he  at  List  forcots  it.     All  his  hopes 
'I  end  downw.ird  ;  nis  ambition  is  to  sink, — 
To  reach  a  depth,  profouiidcr  still,  and  still 
Pri)fi)iindLT,  ill  the  fathomless  abyss 
f)f  follv,  pUinsinc  in  pursuit  of  death. 
But  ere  he  gain  the  comfortless  repose 
He  seeks,  and  iiequiescenee  of  his  soul 
In  Heaven  renouncing  exile,  he  endures— 
Wh.it  docs  he  not,  from  lusts  opposed  in  vain 
And  threatening*  conscience — liiot  is  not  loud 
Nor  drunk  enough  to  drown  it.     In  the  midst 
Of  lauf;hter,  his  compunctions  are  smcere. 
Anil  he  abhors  the  jest  by  which  he  shines.f 

On  the  happiness  which  attends  the  re- 
membrance of  a  life  of  virtue,  it  would  surely  be 
unnecessary  to  enlarge.  It  is  a  happiness  of 
which  even  the  guilty,  though  they  may  be 
incapable  of  conceiving  all  its  delight,  yet 
know  sutlicicntly  the  value  to  look  to  it  with 
wishes  thiit  do  not  covet  it  the  loss  for  co- 
veting it  hopelessly.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
in  a  world  in  which  vice  is  so  abundant, 
there  yet  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  only 
object  of  desire,  wnich  is  truly  universal,  is 
the  delight  of  a  good  conscience.  The  plea- 
sures of  power  and  s])lendour  and  indolent 
luxury,  strong  as  their  sway  is  over  the 
gi-eater  number  of  minds,  find  yet  some 
minds  to  which  they  are  objects  either  of  in- 
difference or  contempt.  But  who  is  there, 
who  has  ever  said  in  his  own  sotil,  in  form- 
ing plans  of  future  life,  let  me  live  and  die 
without  the  remembrance  of  a  single  good 
action  ?  There  are  crimes,  indeed,  conceiv- 
ed and  perpetrated  with  little  regard  to  that 
virtue,  which  is  for  the  time  abandoned.  But 
there  is  still  some  distant  vision  of  rejient- 
ance,  and  better  thoughts,  which  are  to  be 
the  happiness  of  old  age  at  least,  that  is  pre- 
sent to  the  most  ])rot1igate,  when  he  ven- 
tures to  look  forward  t(j  old  age.  and  to  that 
event  by  which  age  must  at  last  be  terminat- 
ed. It  is  not  because  virtue  is  wholly 
despised  that  guilt  exists ;  but  the  great  mi- 
sery is,  that  the  uncertain  duration  of  life  al- 
lows the  guilty  to  look  forward  to  years  that 
are  perhaps  never  to  arrive,  and  to  jio^tpone 
every  better  purpose  till  their  heart  has  be- 
come incapable  of  shaking  off  the  passions 
to  which  it  is  enslaved.  Yet  still  repentance 
and  virtue,  at  some  period,  are  delightful  ob- 
jects, which  they  never  wholly  exclude  from 
their  prospects  of  the  future  ;  and  if  it  were 
possil)le  to  be  virtuous  without  the  sacrifice 
of  vice,  they  would  not  delay  the  happiness 
for  a  single  instant. 


•  Self-reproachinc Orig. 

♦  Cowpcr'$  Task,  l)ook  v.  v.587— tiOO,  and  6H— R17. 


The  hap|)iness  of  having  something  in  jiast 
years,  on  which  to  look  back  with  delight,  is 
then  a  happiness  which  is  the  wish  of  all ; 
and  if  it  were  a  thing  that  could  be  plimder- 
ed  like  mere  wealth,  or  invaded  and  nsnr|)ed 
like  honour  and  dignities,  it  would  probably 
be  one  of  the  first  things  on  which  the  ri>b- 
ber  would  lay  his  violent  hands,  and  which 
even  the  most  frivolous  asi)irer  after  the  most 
frivolous  trappings  of  courtly  honour  would 
wish  to  obtain  as  soon,  at  least  almost  as 
soon,  as  that  wand  or  ribbon  to  which  his 
ambition  is  obliged  to  be  at  present  limited. 
This,  however,  though  it  is  the  only  ])osses- 
sion  which  is  safe  from  violence  or  fniud,  is 
still  safe  from  these.  The  tyrant,  with  all 
his  power,  cannot  divest  of  it  the  most  help 
less  of  those  on  whom  his  tyranny  is  exer- 
cised ;  he  caimot  purchase  it,  even  for  a 
single  moment,  with  all  the  treasures  which 
he  has  amassed,  with  all  the  lands  which  he 
has  desolated,  with  all  that  |)ower  w  liich,  in 
his  hands,  far  from  facilitating  the  accjuisi- 
tion,  only  renders  more  hopeless  the  attain- 
ment of  those  delights  of  conscience,  to  which 
he  would  still  vainly  aspire. 

Magne  pater  divCim,  saevos  punirc  tyrannos 
llaud  alia  ratione  velis,  cum  dira  lifeido 
Moverit  ingeniuin  ferventi  tincta  veiteno: 
Virtiitem  videant,  intabcscanlque  rclicti. 
Anne  niapis  .Siculi  gemuerunt  aera  juvenei, 
Et  magis  auratis  pendens  laqucaribus  eiviis 
Purpureas  subter  cervices  tcrruit,  Imus, 
Irnus  praccipites,  quam  si  sibi  dicat,  et  inlus 
Palleat  infelix,  quod  proximanesciat  uxor  ?.f 

And  it  is  well  for  the  world,  that  the  only 
consolation  of  which  the  virtuous  stand  in 
need  caijnot  be  forced  from  virtue,  and  usurj)- 
ed  by  vice  If  the  powerful  could,  by  the 
promise  of  a  reward  like  that  which  the  Per- 
sian monarch  offered,  obtain  the  means  of 
forminir  to  themselves,  or  ])urchasing  at  the 
same  chea])  rate  at  which  they  ])urchase  their 
other  pleasures,  that  new  i)leasure  of  virtu- 
ous satisfaction,  which  nothing  but  virtue  can 
give,  vice  would  indeed  have  little  to  re 
strain  it ;  and  if  he  who  can  order  the  virtu- 
ous resistor  of  opi)ression  to  the  diiiigoon,  or 
to  distant  exile  ;  who  can  separate  him — I 
will  not  say,  from  his  home,  and  his  domains, 
and  external  dignities,  for  the  loss  of  these  is 
cami)aratively  insignificant,  but  from  all  those 
whom  he  loves  and  honours  ;  from  that  con- 
jugal, and  filial,  and  ])arontal,  and  friendly 
kindness,  which  woulil  now  be  doubly  valu- 
able, when  he  nii^ht  still  have  the  comfort  of 
seeing  eyes,  to  which  his  own  had  often  been 
turned  in  kindness,  and  of  hearing  voices,  the 
very  sotnid  of  which  had  often,  in  other  griefs, 
been  felt  to  be  consolation,  before  the  gentle 
meaning  itself  was  uttered  ; — if  the  oppres- 
sor, who  can  strip  his  victim  of  all  these  pre- 
sent and  external  means  of  comfort,  could 
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strip  him  also  of  those  remembrances,  which 
allow  him  to  look  bark  on  the  ])ast  with  sa  ■ 
tisfaction,  and  to  the  future  with  the  confi- 
dence of  one  who  knows,  that  whatever  his 
path  may  be,  he  is  to  be  received  at  the  close 
of  it,  by  that  beinp  whose  majesty,  awful  as 
it  is,  is  still  only  the  majesty  of  a  benevolence 
surpassing  all  earthly  love  ; — if  this  could  be 
done,  then  indeed  might  virtue  in  this  world 
seem  to  be  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  or 
the  mercy  of  the  gnilty.  But  while  these 
remain,  what  is  there  of  which  the  glorious 
sufferer — I  had  almost  said,  if  the  words  ad- 
mitted combination,  the  happy  sulTerer — can 
be  truly  said  to  be  bereaved  ?  The  friend- 
ships of  those  who  are  to  meet  again,  and  to 
meet  for  ever,  are  lost  but  for  a  moment ;  the 
dignities,  the  wealth,  are  not  lost ;  all  that  is 
valuable  in  them,  the  remembrance  of  having 
used  them  as  Heaven  wishes  them  to  be 
used,  remains  ;  there  are  years  of  happiness 
past,  and  an  immortality  of  happiness,  which 
is  separated  from  the  past  only  by  a  moment, 
and  which  will  not  be  less  sure,  whether 
that  moment  be  spent  in  fetters,  with  the 
pit)',  and  gratitude,  and  veneration  of  the 
good,  or  with  the  same  gratitude  and  vene- 
ration be  spent,  if  a  moment  can  be  said  to 
be  spent,  in  liberty  and  opulence. 

^Ian,  indeed,  is  too  frail  not  to  yield  oc- 
casionally to  temptations ;  but  he  yields  to 
temptations  because  he  is  stupified  by  pas- 
sion, and  forgets,  at  the  moment,  the  ditfer- 
ences  of  the  state  of  the  vicious  and  the  vir- 
tuous, that  in  calmer  hours  are  present  to 
him,  with  an  influence  of  which  he  delights 
to  feel  the  power.  If  these  differences,  the 
mere  contrast  of  the  feeling  with  which  the 
pure  and  the  guilty  look  back  on  the  years 
of  their  glorious  or  inglorious  life,  could  be 
made  constantly  present  to  the  mind,  there 
is  little  reason  to  think  that  all  the  seductions 
of  power  and  momentary  pleasure  could  pre- 
vail over  him  who  sees  what  the  good  are, 
even  in  those  adversities  which  the  world  con- 
siders as  most  afflicting,  and  what  the  guilty 
are,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  enjoyments, 
without  taking  into  account  what  they  must 
be  when  those  short  and  palling  enjoyments 
have  ceased: — 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  hLirers,  and  of  loud  huzzas  ; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exil'd  feels. 
Than  Cjesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels.* 

"  The  wicked  man,"  says  Rousseau,  "  fears 
and  flies  himself.  He  endeavours  to  be  gay, 
by  wandering  out  of  himself.  He  turns  a- 
round  him  his  unquiet  eyes,  in  search  of  an 
object  of  amusement  that  may  make  him  for- 
get what  he  is.  Even  then  his  only  pleasure 
is  a  bitter  raillery ;  without  some  contemp- 


*  Pope's  Essav  on  Man,  Ep.  iv.  v.  25j— 'ioS. 


tuous  sarcasm,  some  insulting  laughter,  he 
would  be  forever  sad.  On  the  contrarj-,  the 
serenity  of  the  virtuous  man  is  internal.  His 
smile  is  not  a  smile  of  malignity,  but  of  joy  ; 
he  bears  the  source  of  it  within  himself;  he 
is  as  gay  alone  as  in  the  midst  of  the  gay- 
est circle ;  he  does  not  derive  his  delight- 
ful contentment  from  those  who  approach 
him  ;  he  communicates  his  own  to  them." 

Such  are  the  emotions  which  are  excited 
in  us  when  we  consider  the  past,  in  reference 
to  ourselves  as  moral  agents  ;  and,  if  we  knew 
nothing  more  of  virtue  and  vice  than  these 
feelings  alone,  and  knew,  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  a  future  state  of  existence  there  was 
a  happiness  destined  for  those  who  felt  emo- 
tions of  one  or  the  other  kind,  could  we  he- 
sitate for  a  moment  in  determining  in  which 
class  we  were  to  look  for  those  by  whom  the 
happiness  was  to  be  inherited?  It  would 
not  require  any  abstract  notions  of  what  is 
morally  good  and  what  is  morally  evil.  The 
emotions  themselves  would  distinguish  suffi- 
ciently all  that  required  to  be  distinguished. 
We  should  see  in  the  agitation  of  a  bad  con- 
science, in  the  terror  that  arose  in  it  at 
the  very  conception  of  futurity,  and  of  him 
who  presides  over  the  future  as  over  the 
past,  that  the  misery  which  was  anticipated 
was  already  begun  ;  as  in  the  tranquillity  of 
the  good,  and  the  delight  which  they  felt  in 
the  very  contemplation  of  the  perfection  of 
the  Divinity,  we  should  perceive  the  com- 
mencement of  that  happinesss  which  im- 
mortality was  not  to  confer  but  to  con- 
tinue : — 

Heaven  our  reward,  for  heaven  enjoyed  below. 

With  these  remarks,  I  conclude  my  view 
of  our  retrospective  emotions.  The  remain- 
ing series  of  emotions  which  we  have  still  to 
consider,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  fu- 
ture, comprehending  the  important  class  of 
our  desires  and  fears,  as  these  are  diversified 
by  all  the  variety  of  the  objects  on  which 
they  can  be  fixed,  and  by  all  the  variety  of 
degrees  of  probability,  with  which  the  good 
which  we  desire  can  be  expecti.tl,  or  the  evil 
anticipated  and  feared.  In  this  order  of  our 
affections,  as  in  all  the  emotions  already  con- 
sidered by  us,  we  shall  find  abundant  proof 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  being 
who  has  given  us  our  passions,  as  he  has  given 
us  our  intellectual  faculties,  for  nobler  pur- 
poses than  those  of  individual  gratification, — 
purposes  which  the  virtuous  delight  in  seeing 
and  fulfilling,  and  which  the  wicked  uncon- 
sciously promote,  eveuMhile  they  are  regard- 
less of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  which  pro- 
tect the  world,  and  equaUy  regardless  of  that 
social  world  vviiich  is  under  this  subhme  pro- 
tection. 
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LECTURE  LXV. 

HI.  PROSPECTIVE  EJIOTIONS,  COMPHF.HENDING 

ALL  OCR  DKSIRES  AND  FEARS DESIRE  AND 

FEAR  MAY  ARISE   FROM  THE  SAME   OBJECT. 

OIR  DESIRES  ALWAYS    HAVE    FOR    THEIR 

OBJECT  SOME  GOOD,  AND  OUR  FEARS  SOME 

EVIL. DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN    THAT  GOOD 

UIIICH  CONSTITUTES  DESIRABLENESS,  AND 
WORAL,  OR  EVEN  ABSOLUTE  PHYSICAL  GOOD. 

— CLASSIFICATION  OF  DESIRES WISH,  HOPE, 

EXPECTATION,  CONFIDENCE,  DIFFERENT 
FOR.MS  OF  DESIRE. 1.  DESLRE  OF  CONTI- 
NUED EXISTENCE. 


Gentlemen, — in  my  original  arrange- 
ment of  our  emotions,  1  divided  them  into 
three  orders,  according  as  their  objects  were 
regarded  by  us  as  present,  past,  or  future — 
our  immediate  emotions,  our  retrospective 
emotions,  our  prospective  emotions.  In  my 
la-st  Lecture,  I  concluded  my  remarks  on  the 
second  of  these  orders,  which,  from  their  re- 
ference to  the  past,  I  have  termed  retrospec- 
tive. One  order  still  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered by  us,  the  emotions  which  I  have  de- 
nominated prospective,  from  their  reference 
to  objects  as  future. 

This  order  is,  in  its  immediate  consequen- 
ces, the  most  important  of  all  our  emotions, 
from  its  direct  inlluence  on  action,  which  our 
other  feelings  of  the  same  class,  and  indeed 
all  our  other  feelings  whatever,  inlluence  on- 
ly indirectly  through  the  medium  of  these. 
It  comprehends  all  our  desires,  and  all  our 
fears, — our  desires,  which  arise  equally  from 
the  prospect  of  what  is  agreeable  in  itself,  or 
from  the  prospect  of  relief  from  what  is  dis- 
agreeable in  itself, — our  fears,  which  arise 
equally  from  the  i)rospect  of  what  is  disa- 
greeable in  itself,  and  from  the  prospect  of 
the  loss  of  what  is  in  itself  agreeable.  The 
same  external  object,  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able, may  give  rise  to  both  emotions,  accord- 
ing as  the  object  is  or  is  not  in  our  jtosses- 
sion,  or  is  or  is  not  producing  any  present 
uneasiness  ;  or  when  it  is  equally  remote  in 
both  cases,  aerording  as  the  probability  of 
attainment  of  the  agreeable  object,  or  of  free- 
dom from  the  disitgreeable  object,  is  greater 
or  less.  Hope  and  fear  do  not  necessarily 
relate  to  dillerent  objects.  We  fear  to  lose 
any  source  of  pleasure  possessed  by  us,  which 
had  long  been  an  object  of  our  hope  ;  we 
wish  to  be  free  from  a  i)ain  that  afllicts  us, 
which,  before  it  attacked  us,  was  an  object 
of  our  fear.  We  hoi)e  that  we  shall  attain 
to  a  situation  of  which  we  are  ambitious  ;  we 
fear  that  we  shall  not  attain  to  it.  We  fear 
that  some  nii-fortune,  which  seems  to  threaten 
ns,  may  reai'h  us  ;  we  h()\>e  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  escape.  The  ho|>e  and  the  fear,  in 
these  cases,  opj)osite  as  the  emotions  truly 


are,  arise,  you  percei\e,  from  the  same  ob- 
jects ;  the  one  or  the  other  ])revailing  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  less  probability  on  either 
side.  But  though  they  vary  with  ditferent 
degrees  of  probability,  they  do  not  depend 
wholly  on  a  mere  comparison  of  probabilities. 
They  arise,  or  do  not  arise,  in  some  measure, 
also  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object ; 
our  hope  and  our  fear  awaking  more  readily, 
as  well  as  operating  more  permanently  and 
strongly,  when  the  object  which  we  wish  to 
attain,  or  of  which  we  fear  to  be  deprived, 
is  very  important  to  our  hap])iness,  though 
the  probabilities  on  either  side  may  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  t"ases  of  less  importance, 
where  desire  and  fear,  if  they  arise  at  all, 
are  comparatively  feeble,  and  when  often 
not  the  shghtest  emotion  of  either  species 
arises  : — 

Pauca  licet  portes  argenti  vascula  puri, 
Nocte  iter  ingressus,  (,'ladiumcontuinque  timebis, 
Et  motae  act  Tuiiani  trepiilabis  ariiiuliiils  uinbtani 
Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latroiie  viator.* 

The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  gay, 

Walks  the  wild  licath,  and  sings  his  toil  away. 

Docs  envy  bid  Iheec-rush  the  upbraiding  joy  ? 

Increase  his  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy  ! 

Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade, 

The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  quivering  shade ; 

Nor  light  nor  darkness  brings  his  pain  relii  f ; 

One  shews  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thief. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  he  who 
travels  in  the  same  carriage,  with  the  same 
external  appearances  of  every  kind  by  whieh 
a  robber  could  be  tempted  or  terrified,  will 
be  in  equal  danger  of  attack,  whether  he  car- 

1  ry  with  him  little  of  which  he  can  be  plun- 
dered,  or  such  a  booty  as  would  impoverish 
him  if  it  were  lost.     But   there   can  be   no 

<  question  also,  that  though  the  jirobabilitics 
of  danger  be  the  same,  the  fcai'  of  attack 
would,  in  these  two  cases,  be  verj-  different ; 

I  that,  in  the  one  case,  he  would  laugh  at  the 
ridiculous  terror  of  any  one  who  journeyed 
with  him,  and  expressed  much  alarm  at  the 
ajjproach  of  evening ;  and  that,  in  the  other 

j  case,  his  own  eye  would  watch  suspiciously 
every  horseman  who  approached,  and  would 
feel   a  sort  of  relief  when   he  observed  him 

t  pass  carelessly  and  quietly  along  at  a  con- 

i  siderable  distance  behind. 

That  the  fear,  as  a  mere  emotion,  should 

!  be  more  intense,  according  to  the  greatness 
of  the  object,  might  indeed  be  exj)ected ; 
and  if  this  were  all,  there  would  be  nothing 

i  wonderful  in  the  stale  of  mind  which  I  have 

,  now  described.  But  there  is  not  merely  a 
greater  intensity  of  fear,  there  is,  in  spite  of 
reflection,  a   greater  belief  of  probability  of 

'  attack.     There  is  fear,  in  short,  and  fear   to 

I  which  we  readily  yield,  when  otherwise  all 
fear  would  have  seemed  absurd.  The  rea- 
son of  this  it  will  perhaps  not  be  difhcult  for 
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you  to  discover,  if  you  remember  the  explan- 
ations formerly  given  by  me,  of  some  analo- 
gous phenomena.  The  loss  of  what  is  valu- 
able in  itself,  is  of  course  a  gi'eat  aflliction. 
The  slightest  possibility  of  such  iui  evil  makes 
the  evil  itself  occur  to  us,  as  an  object  of  con- 
ception, though  not  at  first,  perhaps,  as  an 
object  of  what  can  be  termed  fear.  Its  very 
greatness  however  makes  it,  when  thus  con- 
ceived, dwell  longer  in  the  mind  ;  and  it  can- 
not dwell  long,  even  as  a  mere  conception, 
without  exciting,  by  the  common  influence 
of  suggestion,  the  different  states  of  mind, 
associated  with  the  conception  of  any  great 
evil ;  of  which  associate  or  resulting  states, 
in  such  circumstances,  fear  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  prominent.  The  fear  is  thus 
readily  excited  as  an  associate  feeling ;  and 
when  the  fear  has  once  been  excited,  as  a 
mere  associate  feeling,  it  continues  to  be  still 
more  readily  suggested  again,  at  every  mo- 
ment, by  the  objects  that  suggested  it,  and 
with  the  perception  or  conception  of  which 
it  has  recently  coexisted.  There  is  a  re- 
markable analogy  to  this  process,  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  giddiness,  to  which  1  have  before 
more  than  once  alluded.  Whether  the  height 
on  which  we  stand,  be  elevated  only  a  few- 
feet,  or  have  beneath  it  a  precipitous  abyss 
of  a  thousand  fathoms,  our  footing,  if  all  other 
circumstances  be  the  same,  is  in  itself  equal- 
ly sure.  Yet  though  we  look  down,  with- 
out any  fear,  on  the  gentle  slope,  in  the  one 
case,  we  shrink  back  in  the  other  case  with 
painful  dismay.  The  lively  conception  of  the 
evil  which  we  should  suffer  in  a  fall  down  the 
dreadful  descent,  which  is  very  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  mere  sight  of  the  precipice, 
suggests  and  keeps  before  us  the  images  of 
horror  in  such  a  fall,  and  thus  indirectly  the 
emotions  of  fear,  that  are  the  natural  accom- 
paniments of  such  images,  and  that  but  for 
those  images  never  would  have  arisen.  We 
know  well,  on  reflection,  that  it  is  a  footing 
of  the  firmest  rock,  perhaps,  on  which  we 
stand,  but  in  spite  of  reflection,  we  feel,  at 
least  at  everj'  other  moment,  as  if  this  very 
rock  itself  were  cnimbling  or  sinking  beneath 
us.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tra- 
veller, the  hveliness  of  the  mere  conception 
of  evil  that  may  be  suffered,  gives  a  sort  of 
temporary  probability  to  that  which  would 
seem  to  have  httle  likelihood  in  itself,  and 
which  derives  thus  from  mere  imagination  all 
the  terror  that  is  falsely  embodied  by  the 
mind  in  things  that  exist  aromid. 

It  is  not,  then,  any  simple  ratio  of  proba- 
bilities which  regulates  the  rise  of  our  hopes 
aiid  fears,  but  of  these  combined  with  the 
magnitude  or  insignificance  of  the  objects. 
Yet,  whatever  may  be  this  mixed  proportion 
of  probability  and  importance,  the  objeits  of 
desires  and  fears  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
essentially  distinct ;  since  these  opposite 
emotions  arise,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 


same  objects,  considered  in  different  rela- 
tions to  us.  There  is  nothing  which,  if  it 
be  not  absolutely  indifferent  to  us,  may  not 
excite  both  hope  and  fear,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  our  relation  to  it  vary.  This  con- 
trast of  the  mere  circumstances,  in  which  the 
opposite  emotions  arise,  may  save  us  froni 
much  discussion.  It  would  be  supei-fluous 
to  consider  all  oiu-  desires  in  a  certain  order, 
and  then  to  consider  all  our  fears  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  since  we  could  only  repeat,  as  to 
the  one  set  of  feelings,  the  observations  pre- 
viously made  on  the  feelings  that  are  con- 
trasted with  them.  The  consideration  of 
our  desires  will  be  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  il- 
lustrate both  sets  of  emotions,  with  a  few 
remarks  that  may  occasionally  suggest  them- 
selves on  the  emotions  of  the  opposite 
kind. 

WTiat,  then,  are  our  desires,  or  rather, 
what  are  the  objects  which  excite  our  de- 
sires ?  for,  with  the  mere  feelings  themselves 
I  may  suppose  you  to  be  fully  acquainted  ; 
and  any  attempt  to  define  them,  as  feelings, 
must  involve  the  use  of  some  Mord  exactly 
synonymous,  or  will  convey  no  meaning 
whatever. 

To  desire,  it  is  essential  that  the  object 
appear  to  us  good;  or  rather,  to  appe;u-  to 
us  good,  and  to  appear  to  us  desirable,  are 
truly  the  same  thing;  our  only  conception 
of  what  is  good,  as  an  immediate  object  of 
desire,  being  that  it  excites  in  us,  when  con- 
sidered by  us,  this  feeling  of  desire.  If  all 
things  had  been  uniformly  indifferent  to  all 
mankind,  it  is  evident  that  they  could  not 
have  formed  any  classes  of  things  as  good  or 
evil.  What  we  do  not  desire  may  be  con- 
ceived by  us  to  be  good,  relatively  to  others 
who  desire  it,  but  cannot  seem  to  be  good, 
relatively  to  us.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to 
say,  that  we  think  that  good  which  we  should 
be  verj-  sorry  to  possess,  or  even  which  we 
should  be  wholly  indifferent  whether  we  pos  • 
sessed  or  not,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say,  that  we  think  that  object  beautiful, 
from  the  sight  of  which  we  shrink  with  an 
unpleasant  feeling  as  often  as  we  behold  it, 
or  which,  when  we  turn  on  it  our  most  ob- 
servant gaze,  excites  in  us  no  emotion  what- 
ever. 

\Mien  I  say  that  to  appear  to  us  good, 
and  to  appear  to  us  desirable,  are  only  sy- 
nonymous phrases,  you  cannot  need  to  be 
told,  that  the  good  of  which  I  speak,  as  sy- 
nonymous with  desirableness, — as  that,  in 
short,  which  immediately  influences  our  ac- 
tions, through  the  medium  of  our  desires,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  moral  good,  nor 
even  with  absolute  physical  good.  What  we 
desire,  far  from  being  always  good,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  corresponds  with 
the  phrases  virtuous  or  agreeable  to  the  di- 
vine will,  is  often  completely  opposed  to  it. 
^^  e  may  feel  that  we  are  desiring  what  is 
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inconsistent  with   monil   rectitude,  .ind  yet 
continue  to  desire  it :  — 

Video  meliora,  proboque ; 
Dcteriora  scquor. 

This  is  not  what  Medea  only  could  say. 
It  is  the  melancholy  feeling  of  many  minds 
that  are  deserters  from  virtue,  indeed,  but 
that  have  still  for  the  calmness  and  holiness 
of  virtiie,  ail  that  respect  which  does  not  im- 
ply ahsuhite  obedience  ;  and  that,  in  yielding 
to  an  influence,  of  which  they  feel  all  the  se- 
duction, are  rather  captivated  by  vice  than 
blinded  by  it.  Even  with  respect  to  mere 
physical  good,  without  regard  to  moral  ex- 
cellence, we  may  desire  what  we  kiiow  will 
be  ultimately  of  injury  to  us,  far  greater 
than  the  temporary  pleasure  which  it  pro- 
mises to  yield ;  and,  though  it  appear  to  us 
injurious  upon  the  whole,  and  would  be  far 
from  being  desired  by  us,  if  it  had  no  jjre-^ 
sent  charms,  wc  may  yet  prefer  it  from  the 
influence  of  those  present  charms,  which  are 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  constitute  desira- 
bleness. The  good,  therefore,  which  is  sy- 
nonymous with  desirableness,  is  not  neces- 
sarily and  uniformly,  however  generally  it 
may  be,  consistent  with  our  own  greatest  ad- 
vantage, or  with  moral  propriety  in  our 
choice.  It  can  be  defined  in  no  other  way 
than  simply  as  that  which  a])])ears  to  us  de- 
sirable, the  desire  itself  being  the  only  test, 
as  it  is  the  only  proof  of  tendency  in  objects 
to  excite  desire.  That  immediate  good, 
then,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  which  we 
term  desirableness,  because  it  is  instantly 
followed  by  desire,  absolute  ])hysiral  good, 
moral  good,  are  three  i)linLses  which  have 
very  different  meanings  ;  yet,  obvious  as  the 
distinction  is,  we  are  very  apt  to  confound 
them,  merely  because  we  have  applied  to 
them  the  same  term,  or  at  least  to  distin- 
guish them  very  loosely ;  and  from  this  con- 
fusion has  arisen  mucli  of  the  controversy 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  motives,  and 
of  the  controversy  also  with  respect  to  tho 
universal  influence  of  self-love  in  our  bene- 
volent afl^ections, — (lisi)utations  that,  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  generally  been 
maniigcd,  seem  to  me  to  have  thrown  as  lit- 
tle light  on  the  theory  of  morals  as  they 
have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  prac- 
tical morality. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  highest  absolute  phy- 
sical advantage,  nor  the  most  undoubted  mo- 
ral excellence,  which,  as  soon  as  perceived, 
is  instantly  followed  by  our  choice  ;  that  is 
to  say,  which  forms  necessarily  the  immedi- 
ate good  or  desirableness  of  which  I  am  at  ])re- 
sent  treating  ;  the  tendency  of  objects  to  ex- 
cite in  us  emotions  of  desire.  They  may 
coincide  with  it  indeed,  and  they  may  pro- 
duce  it,  but  they  do  not  constitute  it.  In 
many  instances,  they  may  render  immediate- 
ly desirable  what  otherwise  would  not  have 


seemed  to  us  good,  or  would  even  have  seem- 
ed to  us  evil ;  pain,  for  example,  and  ])riva- 
tions  of  various  kinds  ;  which,  but  for  views 
of  ultimate  advantage,  or  of  moral  propriety, 
we  should  have  feared  rather  than  chosen  : 
but  though  there  ai-e  minds  to  which  those 
greater  motives  can  make  \y,im  and  every 
form  of  present  evil  an  object  of  choice,  and, 
in  some  cases,  of  ardent  desire,  there  are  also 
minds  to  which  the  same  views  of  advantage 
and  of  moral  propriety  will  not  render  the 
pains  or  privations  that  are  to  produce  the 
greatest  ultimate  good  sufficiently  desirable 
to  influence  their  feeble  will  ;  minds,  that 
consider  objects  chiefly  as  ])resent  or  future, 
near  or  remote,  to  which  a  moment  is  more 
than  a  distant  age,  a  distant  age  but  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  the  pleasure  of  an  hour,  there- 
fore, if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  hour  that  is 
already  smiling  on  them,  far  more  precious 
than  the  happiness  of  immortaiity.  Desire 
or  choice  itself,  then,  thus  varying  in  differ- 
ent minds,  is  a  proof  only  of  the  attraction  of 
the  object  chosen  ;  that  attraction  to  which, 
of  «  hati'ver  kind  it  may  be,  I  have  given  the 
name  of  immediate  desirableness,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  instant  desire  or  choice  which  is 
its  consequent.  But  though  the  choice  is 
of  course  a  proof  of  the  attraction  which  has 
induced  the  choice,  it  is  far  from  being  a 
proof  of  that  preponderance  of  ultimate  gain, 
which  it  nnght  be  worldly  ))ru(lence  to  pre- 
fer, or  of  that  moral  rectitude,  which  is  the 
only  object  of  virtuous  preference.  That 
mind  is  most  pnulent,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  term,  to  which  the  greatest  amount 
of  uliimate  probable  advantage  is  that  which 
uniformly  renders  objects  most  desirable ; 
that  mind  is  most  virtuous,  to  which,  in  like 
maimer,  the  moral  pn)])riety  of  certain  pre- 
ferences is  that  which  uniformly  confers  on 
objects  their  iircvailing attraction.  But  still, 
as  I  before  remarked,  we  desire  objects  not 
merely  as  being  men-ally  worthy  of  our  choice, 
or  ultimately  productive  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  personal  advantage  to  us,  but  for 
various  other  reasons,  which  constitute  their 
immediate  desirableness,  as  nnicli,  in  many 
cases,  or  much  more  than  any  views  of  mo- 
rality or  calculations  of  selfish  gain. 

That  we  do  not  act  always  with  a  view  to 
moral  good,  no  one  denies;  for,  of  an  asser- 
tion so  ])roud,  the  conscience  of  every  one 
would,  in  this  case,  be  a  sufficient  confuta- 
tion ;  and  it  is  only  a  wretched  so]>histry 
which  makes  us  less  ready  to  admit  that  Me 
act,  in  innumerable  cases,  with  as  little  im- 
mediate view,  at  the  very  moment  of  our 
desire,  to  our  selfish  gain  as  to  morality. 

I  shall  not,  however,  at  ))rescnt  enter  fully 
on  this  discussion,  which  involves  some  of 
the  most  interesting  inquiries  in  morals. 
But,  with  a  view  to  the  discussion,  in  which 
we  may  after^vards  be  engaged,  I  nmst  re- 
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quest  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  of 
that  good  which  is  sjnionynious  with  de- 
sirableness, and  of  which  the  only  test  or 
proof  is  the  rcsuking  desire  itseli",  fi'oin  ab- 
solute physical  good  that  admits  of  calcula- 
tion, or  from  that  moral  good  which  con- 
science at  once  measmx's  and  ajjproves. 
That  which  we  desire  must,  indeed,  always 
be  desirable;  for  this  is  only  to  state,  in  other 
words,  the  fact  of  oiu-  desire.  But,  though 
we  desire  what  seems  to  us  for  our  advan- 
tage, on  account  of  this  advantage,  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  we  desire  only  what 
seems  to  us  advantageous  ;  and  that  what 
is  desirable  must  therefore  imply,  in  the  verj* 
moment  of  the  incipient  desire,  some  view 
of  personal  good.  It  implies,  indeed,  that 
satisfaction  will  be  felt  in  the  attainment  of 
oiu-  desire,  and  uneasiness  in  the  failure  of 
it ;  but  the  satisfaction  is  the  result  of  the 
attainment,  not  the  motive  to  the  desire  it- 
self, at  the  moment  when  the  desire  arose ; 
as  the  uneasiness  is  the  result  of  the  failure, 
not  a  feeling  preceding  the  desire,  and 
prompting  it.  The  desire,  in  short,  must 
have  existed  primarily,  before  satisfaction 
could  have  been  felt  in  the  attainment  of  its 
object,  or  regret  when  the  object  was  not  at- 
tained. To  say  that  we  can  desire  only 
what  is  desirable,  is  then  to  say  nothing  in 
support  of  the  theory,  which  would  make 
our  advantage  the  only  motive  of  our  desires; 
imless  it  could  be  shown  by  some  other  ar- 
gument, founded  on  actual  observation  or 
analysis,  that  the  feeling  of  oiu"  advantage, 
in  some  respects,  precedes  uniformly  all  our 
desires,  so  as  to  be,  in  truth,  that  which  con- 
stitutes, in  every  case,  the  immediate  and 
simple  desirableness.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  a]ipear  that  we  desire  many  things  which, 
though  they  may  contribute  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  our  advantage,  are  yet  desired  by  us 
immediately,  and  without  any  view  to  this 
advantage,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  de- 
sire arose,  the  argument,  from  the  mere  fact 
of  the  desire  itself,  must  be  absolutely  nuga- 
tory. It  either  says  nothing  whatever,  or  by 
confounding  the  immediate  desirableness  with 
oiu-  own  personal  gain,  it  begs  or  it  assumes 
the  very  point  in  question. 

Desirableness,  then,  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  consideration  of  any  other  species 
of  good,  it  is  the  relation  of  certain  objects  to 
certain  emotions,  and  nothing  more ;  the  ten- 
dency of  certain  objects,  as  contemplated  by 
us  to  be  followed  by  that  particular  feeling 
which  we  terra  desire. 

I  have  said,  that,  with  the  feeling  of  de- 
sire as  the  mere  emotion  thus  produced  by 
certain  objects,  you  must  all  be  sufficiently 
acquainted.  It  is  a  feeling  which  is,  of 
course,  in  some  degree  complex,  as  implying 
always,  together  with  the  \-ivid  feeling  that 
arises  on  the  prospect  of  good,  the  concep- 


tion of  the  object  which  seems  desirable;  but 
the  vivid  feeling  combined  with  this  concep- 
tion, seems  to  me  of  a  peculiar  kind,  or  at 
least  to  be  something  more  than  can  be  re- 
duced to  any  of  those  elementary  feelings 
which  have  been  considered  by  us.  It  is  not 
mere  approbation  or  love  of  an  object,  as 
capable  of  affording  us  a  certain  amount  of 
enjoyment,  but  that  which  results  from  such 
love,  as  its  effect.  It  is  not  the  mere  regret 
that  is  felt  on  the  absence  of  a  beloved  ob- 
ject, but  a  prospective  feeling,  which  may  or 
may  not  attend  that  reti'ospective  regret, 
and  which,  far  from  being  painfully  depress- 
ing, like  regret,  is,  at  least  in  many  of  its 
forms,  one  of  the  most  delightful  excite- 
ments of  which  our  mind  is  susceptible,  the 
embellisher  of  existence,  and  the  creator  of 
the  greater  portion  of  that  happiness  which 
it  seems  at  the  time  only  to  present  to  our 
distant  gaze.  Love  of  an  object,  regret  at 
the  absence  of  that  object,  these  feelings  we 
may  discover  by  analysis  :  but  discovering 
these,  we  discover  rather  what  gives  birth  to 
oiu"  wishes  than  what  constitutes  them  ;  the 
sunbeams  and  the  kindling  incense  from 
which  the  phoenix  arises,  rather  than  the 
vigorous  bird  itself,  immortal  in  the  very 
changes  of  its  seeming  mortality. 

To  enumerate  the  objects  of  our  desire 
and  fear,  would  be  to  enumerate  almost 
every  object  which  exists  arround  us  on  our 
eartih,  and  almost  every  relation  of  these  ob- 
jects, without  taking  into  account  the  variety 
of  wishes  more  fantastic,  which  our  wild 
imagination  is  capable  of  forming.  A  com- 
plete enumeration  of  all  the  possibilities  of 
human  wishes,  is  almost  as  little  to  be  ex- 
pected as  a  complete  gratification  of  all  the 
wishes  of  man,  whose  desires  are  as  unlimit- 
ed as  his  power  is  bounded.  The  most  im- 
portant, however,  may  be  considered  as  com- 
prehended in  the  following  series :  First, 
oiu:  desire  of  continued  existence,  without 
any  immediate  regard  to  the  pleasure  which 
it  may  yield ;  secondly,  our  desire  of  plea- 
sure, considered  directly  as  mere  pleasure  ; 
thirdly,  our  desire  of  action  ;  fourthlj-,  our 
desire  of  society;  fifthly,  our  desire  of  know- 
ledge ;  sixthly,  our  desire  of  power,  direct, 
as  in  ambition,  or  indirect,  as  in  avarice ;  se- 
venthly, our  desire  of  the  affection  or  esteem 
of  those  around  us ;  eighthly,  our  desire  of 
glory ;  ninthly,  om'  desire  of  the  happiness 
of  others  ;  and,  tenthly,  om'  desire  of  the 
unhappiness  of  those  whom  we  hate.  On 
these  it  is  my  intention  to  ofler  a  few  brief 
remarks,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  now 
stated  them. 

I  must  observe,  however,  in  the  first  place, 
that  each  of  these  desires  may  exist  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  according  to  the  degree  of  pro- 
bability of  the  attainment  of  its  object. 
When  there  is  little  if  any  probabilitv,  it  con- 
2E2 
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stitutcs  what  is  termed  a  mere  wi.sli ;  when 
the  probability  is  stroiiper,  it  becomes  what 
is  called  ho])e  ;  with  still  greater  probability, 
expectation  ;  and,  with  a  jirobability  that 
approaches  certainty,  eonfulencc.  This  va- 
riation of  the  form  of  the  desire,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  probability,  is  of  course  not  | 
confined  to  any  particular  desire,  but  may 
run  throuirh  all  the  desires  which  I  have 
enunierateil,  and  evciy  other  desire  of  which 
the  mind  is  or  may  be  sujjposed  to  be  cap-  | 
able. 

Hope,  therefore,  important  as  it  is  to  our] 
hapj)iness,  is  not  to  be  considered  Jis  a  dis- 
tinct emotion,  but  merely  as  one  of  the  forms 
in  which  all  our  desires  are  cajjable  of  exist- 
ing. It  is  not  the  less  valuable  on  this  ac- 
count, however,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  truly  precious,  since  it  thus  confers  on 
us,  not  one  delight  only,  but  every  thing,  or 
almost  every  thing  which  it  is  in  our  powei' 
even  to  wish.  M  hat  hour  of  our  waking  ex- 
istence is  there  to  which  it  has  not  given 
happiness  or  consolation  ? 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  credulous  alacrity 
of  our  wishes,  in  oiu-  early  years,  when  we 
had  only  trifles  indeed  to  desire,  but  trilles 
which  were  as  important  to  us  as  the  more 
splendid  baubles  tliat  were  probably  to  occu- 
py, with  a  change  of  follies,  our  maturer  am- 
bition. "  Gay  hope  is  theirs,"  is  one  of  the 
expressions,  in  reference  to  the  happiness  of 
boyhood,  in  Gray's  well-known  Ode  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  even  at  that 
period,  when  we  do  not  look  very  far  for- 
ward, still  a  great  part  of  the  ha])piness  that 
is  felt,  even  when  there  is  so  much  boister- 
ous merriment  of  the  present,  is  derived 
from  a  prosi)ect  of  that  little  futurity  which 
is  never  wholly  absent  from  the  view, — a  fu- 
turity which  may  not,  in  this  case,  extend 
beyond  the  hapj)y  period  of  the  next  holi- 
days, but  which  is  still  a  field  of  hope,  as 
much  as  that  am])lcr  field  which  is  ever 
opening  wider  and  wider  on  the  gaze  of  man- 
hood. In  opening,  indeed,  thus  wider  and 
wider,  it  extends  itself  oidy  to  extend  the 
empire  of  our  wishes.  There  is,  then,  no 
happiness  which  hope  caimot  promise,  no 
difiiculty  which  it  caimot  surmount,  no  grief 
which  it  cannot  mitig<ite.  It  is  the  wealth 
of  the  indigent,  the  health  of  the  sick,  the 
freedom  of  the  captive.  There  are  thoughts 
of  future  Ciise,  which  j)lay  with  a  delightful 
illusion  around  the  heart  of  him  who  h;is 
been  born  in  jioverty,  bred  in  poverty ;  who, 
since  tlie  very  hour  when  his  arms  were  first 
capable  of  as  much  labour  as  could  earn  one 
morsel  of  his  scanty  meal,  has  spent  his  life, 
not  in  labour  merely,  but  in  unremitting  fa- 
tigue ;  to  whom,  since  that  very  hour,  a  day 
of  ease  has  been  as  much  unknown  as  a  day 
of  empire,  with  the  exception  of  that  single 
day,  which,  in  its  weekly  return,  is  a  season 
of  comfort  at  once  to  the  body  and  to  the 


mind  ;  giving  rest  to  him  who  has  no  other 
rest,  and  revealing  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  future  world  which  is  the  world  of  those 
who  have  toiled  on  earth,  at  least  as  much 
as  the  world  of  those  who  have  subsisted  by 
the  toils  of  othei's.  On  the  bed  of  sickness, 
how  ready  is  the  victim  of  disease  to  form 
those  flattering  presages  which  others  camiot 
form  ;  to  see,  in  the  tranquil  looks  of  those 
who  assume  a  serenity  which  they  do  not 
feel,  a  confident  expectation  of  recovery, 
which  has  long  in  their  hearts  given  place  to 
despair;  and  to  form  plans  of  many  future 
years,  perhaps  in  that  very  hour  which  is  to 
be  the  last  hour  of  earthly  existence.  If  we 
could  see  all  those  wild  visions  of  future  de- 
liverance, which  rise,  not  to  the  dreams 
merely,  but  to  the  waking  thought,  of  the 
galley-slave  who  has  been  condemned  to  the 
oar  for  life,  we  should  see,  indeed,  what 
might  seem  madness  to  every  heart  but  his, 
to  which  these  visions  are  in  some  measure 
hke  the  momentary  possession  of  the  freedom 
of  which  he  is  for  ever  to  be  deprived  ;  and, 
in  this  very  madness  of  credulous  exjiecta- 
tion,  so  adnnrably  adaj)ted  to  a  misery  that 
admits  of  no  earthly  expectation  which  rea- 
son can  justify,  we  should  see  at  once  the 
omnipotence  of  the  princii)le  of  hope,  and 
the  benevolence  of  him  who  has  fixed  that 
principle  in  our  minds,  to  be  the  comfoit 
even  of  despair  itself,  or  at  least  of  miseriea, 
in  which  all  but  the  miserable  themselvet 
would  despair. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  hope  through  ad 
the  years  of  our  existence.  As  soon  as  we 
have  learned  what  is  agreeable,  it  delights  us 
with  the  prospect  of  attaining  it ;  as  soon  as 
we  have  lost  it,  it  delights  us  with  the  pro- 
spect of  its  retum.  It  is  om'  flatterer  and  com- 
forter in  boyhood  ;  it  is  oiu"  flatterer  and  com- 
forter in  years \\hich  need  still  more  to  be  flat- 
tered and  comforted.  What  it  ])romises,  in- 
deed, is  dificrent  in  these  different  years;  but 
the  kindness  and  irresistible  persuasion  with 
which  it  makes  the  promise  are  still  the  same; 
and  while  we  laugh  in  advanced  age  at  the 
easy  confidence  of  our  youth,  in  wishes  which 
seem  incapable  of  deceiving  us  now,  we  are 
still,  as  to  other  objects  of  desire,  the  same 
credulous,  confiding  beings,  whom  it  was 
then  so  easy  to  make  happy.  Nor  is  it  only 
over  terrestrial  things  that  it  diflTuses  its  de- 
lightful radiance.  The  ))ower  which  attends 
us  with  consolation,  and  with  more  than  con- 
solation, through  the  anxieties  and  labours  of 
our  life,  does  not  desert  us  at  the  close  of 
that  life  which  it  has  blessed  or  consoled. 
It  is  present  with  us  in  our  last  moment. 
We  look  to  scenes  which  are  oiieiiing  on  us 
above,  and  we  look  to  those  around  us,  with 
an  expectation  still  stronger  than  the  strong- 
est hope,  that,  in  the  world  which  we  are 
about  to  enter,  we  shall  not  have  only  re- 
membrances of  what  we  loved  and  revered 
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on  earth,  but  that  the  friendships  from  which 
it  is  so  painful  to  part,  even  in  parting  to 
heaven,  will  bo  icstored  to  us  there,  to 
unite  us  again  in  affection  more  ardent,  be- 
cause unmingled  with  the  anxieties  of  other 
cares,  and  in  still  purer  adoration  of  that 
great  being,  whose  perfections,  as  far  as 
they  were  then  dimly  seen  by  us,  it  was  our 
delight  to  contemplate  together  on  earth, 
when  it  was  only  on  earth  that  we  could 
trace  them,  but  on  that  earth  which  seemed 
holier,  and  lovelier,  and  more  divine,  when 
thus  joined  in  our  thought  with  the  excel- 
lence that  made  it. 

Hope,  then,  which  is  thus  universal  in  its 
promises,  and  unceasing  in  the  influence 
which  it  exercises,  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  one  emotion  merely,  but  as  all  our  desires, 
however  various  their  objects  may  be.  We 
wish,  we  hope,  we  expect,  we  confide  ;  or, 
if  there  were  other  words  which  could  ex- 
press different  degrees  of  the  probability  of 
our  attainment  of  what  we  desire,  we  might 
smploy  them  with  propriety ;  since  every 
additional  degree  of  probability,  or  even  any 
greater  vividness  of  interest  in  the  object  it- 
self, varies  in  some  measure  the  nature  of 
the  desire  which  we  feel.  It  is  enough  for 
you,  however,  to  understand,  with  respect 
to  these  words  which  express  the  more  re- 
markable shades  of  difference,  that  to  wish, 
to  hope,  to  expect,  to  trust,  though  expres- 
sive of  feelings  that  must  always  be  differ- 
ent, whether  the  objects  of  these  feelings  be 
different  or  the  same,  yet  do  not  form  classes 
of  feelings  essentially  distinct  from  our  general 
emotions  of  desire,  but  are  merely  those  emo- 
tions themselves,  in  all  their  variety,  accord- 
ing as  we  conceive  that  there  is  more  or  less 
likelihood  of  our  obtaining  the  particular  ob- 
jects which  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining.  In 
a  competition  of  any  kind,  in  which  there 
are  many  candidates,  there  is  perhaps  some 
one  candidate  who  is  aware  that  he  has  very 
lil  tie  interest,  and  who  has,  therefore,  scarce- 
ly more  than  a  mere  wish  of  success.  He 
canvasses  the  electors,  and  he  finds,  to  his 
surprise  perhaps,  that  many  votes  are  given 
to  him.  He  no  longer  wishes  merely,  he 
hopes  ;  and,  with  every  new  vote  that  is 
promised,  his  hope  grows  more  vivid.  A 
veiy  few  votes  additional  convert  the  hope 
into  expectation ;  and  when  a  decided  ma- 
jority is  engaged  to  him  by  promise,  even  ex- 
pectation is  too  weak  a  word  to  express  the 
emotion  which  he  feels ;  it  is  trust,  confi- 
dence, reliance,  or  whatever  other  word  we 
may  choose  to  express  that  modification  of 
desire  which  is  not  the  joy  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty, like  the  actual  attainment  of  an  agree- 
able object,  and  yet  scarcely  can  be  said  to 
differ  from  certainty.  In  this  series  of  emo- 
tions, nothing  has  occurred  to  modify  them 
but  a  mere  increase  of  probability  in  the  suc- 
cessive stages ;  and  the  same  scale  of  pro- 


babilities, which  admits  of  being  thus  accu  - 
rately  measiu-ed  in  an  election  that  is  num- 
bered by  votes,  exists  truly,  thougli  perhaps 
less  distinctly,  in  every  other  case  of  desire 
in  which  we  rise  from  a  mere  wish  to  the 
most  undoubting  confidence. 

You  will  miderstand,  then,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  farther  illustration,  that  hope 
and  the  various  forms  of  our  wishes  and  re- 
liances, more  or  less  vivid,  are  not  a  separate 
class  of  emotions,  but  are  only  names  of  all 
oiu'  desires,  that  vary  according  to  the  pro- 
spect of  attainment  which  their  objects  seem 
to  us  to  present.  We  may  wish,  hope,  ex- 
pect, or  tnist  in  our  attainment  of  some 
rattle  in  childhood,  as  we  wish,  hope,  expect, 
or  trust  that  we  are  to  attain  the  scarf,  or 
garter,  or  gold,  which  is  the  amusement  of 
our  riper  age.  Even  when  we  think  of  the 
noblest  objects  that  can  fill  our  mere  earthly 
desires,  of  the  happiness  of  nations,  or  of 
the  whole  animated  world,  when  the  patriot 
rises  to  shake  some  ferocious  invader  from 
that  throne,  to  which  he  hud  risen  by  trampl- 
ing on  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  rush- 
ed boldly  but  unsuccessfully  forward  in  the 
same  heroic  spirit  of  national  freedom  ana 
deliverance,  or  when  the  philosopher  looks, 
through  many  ages  of  futurity,  to  the  years 
which,  as  he  trusts,  are  to  perfect  the  great 
plans  of  heaven,  in  the  diffusion  of  happiness 
and  \Hrtue  to  mankind,  he  wishes,  hopes,  ex- 
pects, confides,  as  the  triflers  around  him  are 
wishing  and  confiding ;  the  only  difference 
is,  that  the  very  wishes  of  the  patriot  and  of 
the  general  philanthropist,  are  wishes  which, 
though  they  should  never  be  realized,  it  is 
dignity  to  feel  even  as  wishes  ;  and,  that  the 
vain  and  sensual  objects  which  occupy  the 
whole  heart  of  the  idle  and  the  profligate,  are 
objects  which  it  is  disgraceful  to  desire  with 
passion,  and  still  greater  disgrace,  and  still 
greater  misery,  even  for  those  who  have  been 
capable  of  thus  passionately  desiring  them,  to 
obtain. 

There  is  one  other  preliminary  remark 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  before 
entering  on  the  consideration  of  our  separate 
desires.  In  the  arrangement  of  our  emo- 
tions, you  must  have  observed  that  no  pecu- 
liar place  has  been  set  apart  by  me  for  the 
passions ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  our 
passions  are  truly  no  separate  class,  but 
merely  a  name  for  our  desires,  when  very 
vivid,  or  veiy  permanent.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  in  words  at  what  degree  of  vividness 
or  permanence  we  cease  to  speak  of  a  desire, 
and  term  it  a  passion.  This,  it  is  probable, 
that  different  individuals  would  do  very  va- 
riously ;  but  all,  unquestionably,  would  use 
these  different  terms,  when  there  is  any  very 
remarkable  difference  in  these  respects.  A 
slight  desire  of  higher  station,  which  comes 
upon  us  at  inten'als,  and  is  soon  forgotten  in 
the  cares  or  in  the  delightful  occupations  of 
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domestiL-  life,  no  one  would  think  of  calliii); 
a  passion  more  than  the  individual  hinu-eif ; 
who  smiles,  jjerhaps,  sometimes  at  liis  own 
little  dreams  of  ambition,  as  if  tlicy  w(>re  the 
idle  musings  of  another  mind,  and,  on  awak- 
ing, looks  at  the  tranquillity  and  happiness 
around  him  with  a  sort  of  gladness  that  his 
dream  was  oidy  a  dream.  It  is  when  the 
wish  of  worldly  power  and  s])len(lour  is  not 
the  emotion  of  a  single  minute,  but  the  ex- 
clusive or  almost  exelusive  wish  of  the  heart, 
when  it  allows  other  desires  oceasionally  to 
intervene,  but  recurs  still  with  additional 
force,  as  if  to  occupy  again  what  is  its  mvn 
possession,  and  to  feed  on  new  wishes  of  ad- 
vancement, or  new  projects  of  obtaining 
what  it  wished  before ;  it  is  then  when  the 
desire  is  vivid  and  permanent  that  we  term 
it  a  passion,  and  look  perhaps  with  pity  on 
him  who  is  its  victim. 

After  these  remarks,  which,  I  flatter  my- 
self, have  pointed  out  to  you  some  distinctions 
which  it  may  be  of  importance  for  us  to  re- 
member in  our  subsequent  discussions,  I 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  our  desires 
in  the  order  stated  by  me. 

The  first  of  these  is  our  desire  of  our  own 
continued  existence.  Strong  and  permanent 
as  our  wishes  of  delight  may  be,  it  is  not 
hapi)iness  only  which  we  desire,  nor  misery 
only  which  \ve  dread  ;  we  have  a  wish  to  ex- 
ist,'even  without  regard  at  the  moment  of 
the  wish  to  the  happiness  which  might  seem 
all  that  could  render  existence  valuable ;  and 
annihilation  itself,  which  implies  the  impossi- 
bility of  uneasiness  of  any  kind,  is  to  our  con- 
ception almost  like  a  species  of  misery.  Nor 
is  it  only  when  life  presents  to  us  the  appear- 
ance of  pleasure,  wherever  we  look,  and 
when  our  heart  has  an  alacrity  of  enjoying  it, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  that  the  desire  of 
a  continuation  of  this  earthly  existence  re- 
mains. It  remains,  and,  in  many  instances, 
is  perhaps  still  stronger  in  those  years  when 
death  might  seem  to  afford  only  the  prospect 
of  a  ready  passage  to  a  better  world. 

Da  spatium  vita-,  multosda,  Jupiter,  annos: 
Hoc  recto  vultu,  solum  hoc  etpallidus  optas.* 

"  O,  my  coevals  !"  says  the  author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts,  at  a  time  when  he  was  him- 
self advanced  in  age, 

O,  my  coevals  !  remnants  of  yourselves 
Poor  human  ruins,  tottering  o'er  the  grave  I 
Shall  we,  shall  agixl  men,  like  aRCil  trees. 
.Strike  deeper  our  vile  root,  and  closer  elinp. 
Still  more  cnamourM  of  this  wretched  soil  1  t 

To  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  of 
the  increased  love  of  life  that  is  so  fre<)iient- 
ly  observed  in  old  age,  when  the  means  of 
enjoyment  are  diminished,  we  must  remem- 
ber, that,  by  the  influence  of  the  suggesting 


•  (iivenal.  Sat  x.  v.  1R8,  189. 
f  Night  n.  V.  109—113. 


principle,  life,  as  a  mere  object  of  conception 
to  the  old,  retains  still  many  charms  Mhich  in 
reality  it  does  not  possess.  The  life,  of 
which  they  think,  is  the  life  of  which  they 
have  often  thought ;  and  that  life  was  a  life 
full  of  hopes  and  enjoyments.  The  feelings, 
therefore,  which  were  before  associated  with 
the  notion  of  the  loss  of  life,  are  those  which 
still  occur,  on  the  contem])lation  of  its  pos- 
sible loss,  with  the  addition  of  those  enjoy- 
ments which  a  long  series  of  years  must  have 
added  to  the  complex  conception,  and  the 
lost  of  which,  as  one  great  whole,  seems  to 
be  involved  in  the  very  notion  of  the  loss  of 
that  life  of  which  the  enjoyments  formed  a 
part.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  if 
life  be  regarded  as  in  any  degree  a  blessing, 
the  mere  circumstance  of  the  increased  pro- 
bability of  its  speedy  termination  must  con- 
fer on  it  no  slight  accession  of  interest.  This 
is  only  one  of  many  instances  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  very  general  principle  of  our  nature; 
the  likelihood  of  loss  being  itself  almost  a 
species  of  endearment,  or  at  least  producing, 
in  every  case,  a  tenderness  that  is  soon  dif- 
fused over  the  object  which  we  contemplate, 
that  seems  thus  to  be  more  lovely  in  itself, 
merely  because,  from  its  precariousness,  we 
love  it  more. 

Absurd,  however,  as  the  desire  may  seem 
in  such  cases,  it  is,  as  a  general  feeling  of 
our  nature,  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  kind- 
ness of  that  being  who,  in  giving  to  man 
duties  which  he  has  to  continue  for  many 
years  to  discharge  in  a  world  which  is  prepa- 
ratory to  the  nobler  world  that  is  afterwai'ds 
to  receive  him,  has  not  left  him  to  feel  the 
place  in  which  he  is  to  perform  the  duties  al- 
lotted to  him,  as  a  place  of  barren  and  dreary 
exile.  He  has  given  us  passions  which 
throw  a  sort  of  enchantment  on  every  thing 
which  can  reflect  them  to  our  heart,  which 
add  to  the  delight  that  is  felt  by  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  duties, — a  delight  that 
arises  from  the  scene  itself  on  which  they 
are  exercised,  from  the  society  of  those  who 
inhabit  it  with  us,  from  the  oflices  which 
we  have  performed  and  continue  to  per- 
form. 

^\'hile  these  earthly  mitigations  of  our  tem- 
porary exile,  if  I  may  venture  to  speak  of  ex- 
ile in  relation  to  a  world  which  we  have  not 
yet  reached,  are  thus  boiniteonsly  granted  to 
us,  there  may  indeed  be  a  fear  of  death, 
more  than  is  perhaps  necessary  for  this  be- 
nevolent i)ur])Ose,  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
are  too  abject  in  their  sensual  and  sordid  wish- 
es to  think  of  heaven,  or  too  conscious  of 
guilt  to  think  of  it  with  tranquillity.  But 
to  minds  of  nobler  hopes,  which,  even  in  lov- 
ing life  and  all  which  life  presents,  have  not 
forgotten  how  small  a  part  it  is  of  that  ex- 
istence which  it  only  opens  to  them,  what 
objects  are  presented  ;  I  will  not  say,  to  re- 
concile them  merely  to  the  simple  transitioo 
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m  which  death  consists,  but  to  make  this 
very  transition  a  change  which,  but  for  the 
teare  of  other  eyes  and  the  griefs  of  other 
hearts,  they  may  smile  tranquilly,  or  almost 
exult  to  see  approachini^  !  There  are  minds, 
indeed,  which  may  truly  exult  at  this  partinc; 
moment,  which  can  look  back  on  the  con- 
flicts of  this  fading  scene,  like  the  victor  of 
some  well-fought  field,  who  closes  his  eye  in 
the  hour  of  some  triumph,  that  has  been  the 
triumph  of  freedom  more  than  of  war,  amid 
the  blessings  of  nations ;  and  who,  in  the 
very  praises  and  blessings  that  are  the  last 
sounds  of  life  to  his  ear,  hears  rather  the 
happiness  which  he  has  produced,  than  the 
glory  which  he  has  won. 

Death  is  victory ; 
It  binds  in  chains  the  raging  ills  of  life: 
I.ust  and  Ambition,  \'i  rath  and  Avarice, 
Dragged  at  his  chariot-wheel,  applaud  his  power. 
That  ills  corrosive,  caros  importunate, 
Are  not  immortal  too,  ()  Death  !  is  thine. 
And  feel  we,  then,  but  dread  from  thought  of  thee?* 
Death,  the  great  Counsellor,  who  man  insjjires 
With  every  nobler  thought  and  fairer  deed  ! 
Death,  the  deliverer,  who  rescues  man  I 
Death,  the  rewarder,  who  the  rescued  crowns  If 

How  admirable  is  that  goodness  which  knows 
so  well  how  to  adapt  to  each  other  feelings 
that  are  opposite,  which  gives  to  man  a  love 
of  life  enough  to  reconcile  him,  without  an 
effort,  to  the  earth  which  is  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  exertions ;  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  those  purer  and  more  glorious 
wishes  which  make  him  ready  to  part  with 
the  very  life  which  he  loved. 


LECTURE  LXVI. 

in.  PROspEcxrvE  emotions. — 1.  considera- 
tion OF  THE  desire  OF  CONTINUED  EXIS- 
TENCE, CONCLUDED 2.  DESIRE  OF  PLEA- 
SURE. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  began 
the  consideration  of  that  order  of  our  emo- 
tions which,  from  their  relation  to  objects  as 
futiu^e,  I  distinguished  from  our  immediate 
and  retrospective  emotions,  by  the  name  of 
prospective, — an  order  which  comprehends 
our  desires  and  fears,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  affections  of  our  mind,  as  the  imme- 
diate directors  of  our  conduct,  which  our 
other  mental  affections,  of  whatever  species, 
influence  only  indirectly  through  the  medium 
of  our  wishes. 

With  respect  to  this  order  in  general,  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  you  how  the  same 
objects,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  may,    in 


*  And  feel  1,  Death  !  no  joy  from  thought  of  thee  ? 
— in  the  original. 

t  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Night  iii.  v.  495—500, 
511 — 515. 


different  circumstances  of  our  relation  to 
these  objects,  as  present  or  absent,  give  rise 
both  to  hope  and  to  fear ;  and  how  different 
the  feeling  of  the  mere  desirableness  of  an 
object,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  rela- 
tion of  certain  objects  perceived  or  conceived 
as  antecedents  to  our  desires  as  consetjuents, 
is  from  the  feeling  of  the  greater  amount  of 
personal  advantage,  or  of  the  moral  propriety 
of  certain  actions ;  both  which  considerations, 
indeed,  may  produce  the  tendency  to  desire, 
in  some  cases,  but  do  not  necessarily  consti- 
tute it  in  all ;  the  clearest  perception  of 
greater  advantage  from  certain  actions  which 
it  would  be  worldly  prudence  to  prefer,  and 
of  moral  propriety  in  certain  actions  which 
it  would  be  virtue  to  prefer,  being  often  in- 
sufficient to  overcome  other  circumstances  of 
momentary  attraction,  which  thus  obtain  our 
momentary  preference,  even  though  felt  to 
be  in  absolute  opposition  to  our  good  upon 
the  whole,  and  to  that  virtue,  which  is  itself, 
indeed,  a  part,  and  the  most  important  part 
of  this  general  good. 

Since  the  objects  of  desire,  which  are  so 
various  to  different  persons,  that  perhaps  no 
two  objects  are  regarded  with  the  same  in- 
terest and  choice  by  any  two  individuals,  are 
not  limited  even  to  the  infinity  of  existing 
things,  but  comprehend  whatever  the  wildest 
imagination  can  conceive,  I  stated  to  you  the 
impossibility  of  any  exact  enumeration  of 
these  objects,  such  as  might  enable  us  to  treat 
compendiously  of  the  whole  boundless  va- 
riety of  human  wishes.  All  which  I  could 
venture  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  class  the 
principal  objects  that  seem  in  their  natiu-e  to 
involve  that  species  of  attraction  which,  as 
immediately  antecedent  to  all  our  wishes,  I 
have  termed  desirableness  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  most  important  of  those  objects  which 
cannot,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  our 
nature,  be  contemplated  by  us  without  ex- 
citing the  emotion  of  desire.  Of  these  I  en- 
umerated the  following : — Our  desire  of  the 
mere  contiiuiation  of  our  being;  our  desire 
of  pleasure  ;  our  desire  of  action  ;  oiu"  desire 
of  society;  our  desire  of  knowledge  ;  our  de- 
sire of  power,  whether  of  direct  power,  as  in 
what  is  commonly  termed  ambition,  or  of  in- 
direct power,  as  in  avarice  ;  our  desire  of  the 
affection  or  esteem  of  those  around  us  ;  our 
desire  of  glory  ;  our  desire  of  the  happiness 
of  others  ;  our  desire  of  the  unhappiness  of 
those  whom  we  hate. 

All  these  desires,  however,  I  stated,  may 
exist  in  various  fonns,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  probability  of  attainment ; 
a  simple  wish,  hope,  expectation,  confidence, 
being  the  most  remarkable  gradations  in  the 
scale  ;  though  there  are  various  intervening 
shades  of  difference,  to  which  no  name  is 
given.  They  are  not  species  of  desires  es- 
sentially distinct,  but  modes  of  all  our  de- 
sires. 
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Our  wishes,  when  they  exist  w'nh  little 
force  and  permanence,  are  termed  simply  de- 
sires ;  when  they  rise  more  vividly,  and  oc- 
cupy the  mind  more  exclusively,  they  arc 
termed  i>assioiis.  The  vividness,  and  per- 
manence, therefore,  are  the  only  circumstan- 
ces which  distin-^uish  our  jnissions  ;  not  any 
essential  difference  in  the  particular  nature 
of  the  desires  themselves.  The  slightest 
wish,  which  we  scarcely  feel  as  a  \ery  vivid 
emotion,  becomes  a  passion  when  it  affects 
us  strongly  and  lastingly.  The  most  ardent 
passion,  wiiich  may  have  occupied  our  whole 
soul  for  half  our  life,  if  it  were  to  rise  only 
slightly  and  faintly,  would  be  termed  a  mere 
desire. 

After  these  general  preliminarj'  distinc- 
tions, 1  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  oiu- 
particidar  desires ;  and,  in  my  last  Lecture, 
offered  some  remarks  on  the  first  of  these,  in 
my  order  of  enumeration.  Of  the  great  fact' 
of  that  desire  of  life  which  you  must  see 
operating  universally  around  you,  you  could 
not  need  to  be  informed  ;  and  my  observa- 
tions, therefore,  were  chiefly  illustrative  of 
that  beautiful  adaptation  of  our  natiu-c  to  the 
Fcene  on  which  we  have  to  discharge  the  va- 
rious duties  of  men,  that  is  effected  by  this 
principle  of  our  constitution, — a  ])rinciple 
which  renders  the  scene  of  those  duties  itself 
delightful,  as  the  scene  of  oiu"  continued  be- 
ing,— of  that  life  which  we  love  in  itself,  and 
which  is  associated,  in  our  conception,  with 
the  scene  on  which  every  moment  of  our  life 
has  passed. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  viewing,  in  our  love 
of  hfe,  a  princiide  disgraceful  to  our  nature, 
we  may  see  in  it  far  more  truly  a  ])rineiple 
which  does  honour  to  oiu"  nature,  because  it 
answers  admirable  piu'poses  in  our  moral 
constitution.  What  happiness  would  it  be 
to  those  who  were  to  be  confined  in  the  most 
gloomy  prison  for  a  series  of  years,  if,  during 
all  this  long  period  of  confinenu'iit,  the  verj- 
prison  itself  were  to  seem  to  tiu'in  a  delight- 
ful habitation,  and  when  the  hour  of  deliver- 
ancc  came,  wc  had  only  to  open  the  gate  and 
lead  the  prisoner  forth  to  sunshine  and  the 
balmy  breeze,  which  were  not  to  be  the  less 
delightful,  then,  on  acc(nint  of  the  captivity 
in  which  his  former  years  were  spent !  I 
need  not  point  out  to  you  how  exactly  the 
case  now  imagined  corresponds  in  every  cir- 
ctimstance,  except  in  the  gloom  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  prisoner's  dismal  abode,  with  that 
which  trnly  constitutes  our  situation  as  tem- 
porary inhabitants  of  this  delightfid  earth. 

It  is  not  the  mere  love  of  life  which  is  dis- 
graceful in  itself;  but  the  cowardly  love  of  it, 
which  does  not  yield  to  nobler  desires.  Every 
wish  which  wc  can  feel  for  objects  that  are 
apt  to  affect  ourselves,  has  of  coiu-sc  relation 
to  the  future,  and  therefore  to  some  j)rotrac- 
tion  of  our  existence,  the  wish  of  which  must 
consequently  be  involved  in  every  other  per- 


sonal wish,  the  most  honourable  wliieh  the 
mind  can  form.  To  desire  the  continuation 
of  life,  is  to  fear  the  loss  of  it ;  and  to  fear 
the  loss  of  it,  is  to  fear  every  thing  which  may 
bring  it  into  danger.  Even  the  brave  man, 
then,  will  avoid  danger,  where  no  virtue 
would  lead  to  the  exposure ;  but  when  virtue 
requires  exposiu-e,  he  will  scarcely  feel  that  it 
is  peril  to  which  he  is  ex])osing  himself. 
Glor}',  the  good  of  mankind,  the  approbation 
of  his  o\ni  heart,  the  approbation  of  God, — 
these  are  all  which  the  brave  man  sees  ;  and 
he  who,  seeing  these,  can  sacrifice  them  to 
the  love  of  mere  animal  life,  is  indeed  un- 
worthy, I  will  not  say  of  vanquishing  in  a 
cause  which  it  is  noble  to  jirevail,  but  even 
of  perishing  in  a  cause  in  which  it  is  noble  to 
perish. 

The  next  desire  to  the  consideration  of 
which  I  proceed,  is  our  desire  of  pleasure  ;  to 
which  the  fc;u-  of  pain  may  be  regarded  as 
opposed-  Annihilation  indeed  seems  to  us 
an  evil,  independently  of  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  which  it  may  deprive  us,  or  from 
which  it  may  free  us.  We  love  the  mere 
continuance  of  our  being,  but  we  love  still 
more  oiu'  well-being;  and  existence  is  valua- 
ble to  us  chiefly  as  that  which  can  be  render- 
ed happy.  He  who  formed  us  to  be  happy, 
of  course  formed  us  to  be  desirous  of  ha])pi- 
ness.  The  desire,  indeed,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  almost  involved  in  the  very  notion  of 
ha])j)iness  itself,  which  could  scarcely  be 
conceived  by  us  as  happiness,  if  it  were  not 
conceived  as  that  which  is  an  object  of  de- 
sire. 

I  may  say  of  the  love  of  pleasure  what  I 
have  said  of  the  love  of  life.  As  it  is  not  the 
love  or  preservation  of  life  which  is  unworthy 
of  a  brave  and  honoiu-able  man,  but  the  love 
of  a  life  that  is  inconsistent  with  nobler  ob- 
jects of  desire  ;  it  is,  in  like  manner,  not  the 
love  of  pleasure  which  is  unworthy  oi  us,  for 
pleasure,  in  itself,  uhcn  arising  from  a  ])ure 
source,  is  truly  as  pure  as  the  soiu^cc  from 
which  it  flows  ;  but  the  love  of  pleasure  that 
is  inconsistent  with  our  moral  excellence. 
The  delight  which  virtue  gives,  and  which 
devotion  gives,  is  no  small  jiart  of  the  excel- 
lence even  of  qualities  so  noble  as  devotion 
and  virtue.  We  love  men  more,  we  love 
Ciod  more,  because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
love  them  more  without  an  increase  of  our 
delight.  In  this  sense,  indeed,  to  borrow  a 
beautiful  line,  which  expresses  much  in  a  very 
few  words. 

Pleasure  is  nought  but  Virtue's  K^ycr  name.* 

Even  of  pleasures  which  do  not  flow  imme- 
diately from  virtue,  but  of  which  virtue  is  far 
from  forbidding  the  enjoyment,  how  many  are 
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there  which  nature  is  continually  inviting  us 
to  enjoy  !  There  are  seasons,  in  which  we 
cannot  move  a  single  step,  or  look  around  us, 
or  mhale  a  single  breath  of  air,  without  some 
additional  happiness.  To  move  is  delightful, 
to  rest  is  delightful.  It  seems  almost  as  if 
the  same  sun,  which  is  everywhere  diffusing 
light,  were  diffusing  everj-^vhere  happiness  ; 
and  not  to  be  haj)py,  and  not  to  love  the 
sources  of  happiness  around  us,  seem  to  us 
almost  like  ingratitude  to  the  Author  of  these, 
and  a  sort  of  rebellion  against  that  benevo- 
lence which  so  manifestly  wills  our  enjoy- 
ment. The  words  with  which  Beattie  con- 
cludes one  of  the  most  beautiful  stanzas 
of  his  principal  poem,  express,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  sentiment  with  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  not  to  sympathize. 

O  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  ! 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore. 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  ot  even. 
All  tliat  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven, 
O  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?« 

The  love  of  pleasiu-e,  then,  is  far  from  being 
unworthy  of  man,  since  all  which  we  admire 
in  the  universe,  all  which  raises  us  to  admi- 
ration of  the  Author  of  the  universe,  is  ac- 
companied with  it.  We  cannot  love  virtue 
without  loving  a  source  of  delight ;  we  can- 
not love  him,  who  has  made  us  capable  of 
loving  virtue,  without  a  delight  still  more  ar- 
dent. We  must  love  pleasiu-e  if  we  love 
whatever  is  worthy  of  being  loved. 

But  the  pleasures  that  attend  virtue,  or 
which  virtue  approves,  are  not  the  only  plea- 
sures which  man  is  capable  of  feeling.  He 
may  have  a  sort  of  dreadful  satisfaction  iii 
the  fulfilment  of  the  most  malignant  desires, 
or  he  may  become  the  self-degraded  slave  of 
his  o\^^l  appetites.  There  are  sensual  grati- 
fications, of  which,  though  virtue  may  not 
forbid  the  temperate  use,  she  forbids  the  in- 
temperate excess ;  not  because  they  are  plea- 
sures, but  because  they  render  us  incapable 
of  discharging  duties  which  we  have  to  per- 
form ;  or,  which  is  a  still  greater  evil,  deprive 
us  even  of  the  very  wish  of  discharging  our 
duties.  In  a  former  Lecture  I  endeavoured 
to  describe  to  you  the  melancholy  progress 
of  a  mind  which  has  yielded  itself  gradually 
with  fewer  and  fewer  struggles,  a  slave  to  the 
tvranny  of  sensual  passions, — of  passions 
which  stupify  still  more  than  they  enslave. 
It  is  this  stupefaction  of  better  powers  and 
feelings  which,  far  more  than  the  loss  of 
mere  fortune  and  health,  is  the  most  pathe- 
tic or  the  most  dreadful  image  in  every  such 
description  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  disso- 
lute. 


•  Minstrel,  book  i.  stanja  ix. 


Your  friends  avoid  you.     Brutishly  transform'd. 
They  hardly  know  you  ;  or,  if  one  remains 
To  wisli  you  well,  he  wishes  you  in  heaven. 
Despised,  unwept,  you  fall,  who  might  have  left 
A  sacred,  cheri^h■d,  sadly  pleasing  name, 
A  name  still  to  be  utter'd  with  asigh.f 

Even  if  nothing  more  than  mere  sensual 
pleasure  were  to  be  taken  into  account,  with- 
out comprehending,  in  our  estimate,  the  mi- 
series of  shame  and  remorse  and  ruined  for- 
tune, and  without  any  regard  to  those  sub- 
limer  delights,  which  the  sensual  lose,  and 
which  they  perhaps  care  not  for  losing,  be- 
cause they  are  incapable  of  conceiving  them  ; 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  this  least 
important  part  of  happiness,  which  alone  they 
value,  they  are  inferior  to  those  who  enjoy  in- 
deed those  external  pleasm-es,  which  it  is  only 
gratitude  to  heaven  to  enjoy,  but  who  think 
of  their  senses  as  the  sources  of  instruction 
more  than  as  the  medium  of  indolent  liLxury. 
We  are  not  to  consider,  in  our  estimate,  the 
momentary  enjoyments  only ;  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  sensual  pains,  as  well  as  the  sensual 
delights ;  the  languor,  the  satiety,  the  sick- 
ness, the  days  that  in  ill  health  hang  heavily 
without  amusement,  and  the  nights  without 
repose,  in  which  the  mind  that  has  no  con- 
solation within,  is  still  more  restless  than  the 
restless  body.  Yet  these  are  the  dis- 
quietudes, which,  if  combined  with  a  didl 
repetition  of  amusements  that  are  amuse- 
ments no  more,  of  splendour  that  ceases  to 
afford  pleasiu-e,  because  it  is  a  splendoiu: 
which  is  even  more  familiar  to  us  than  the 
want  of  it,  and  of  intercourse  with  smiling 
faces  and  vacant  hearts,  which  agree  with 
our  own,  as  truly  in  the  listlessness  and  wea- 
riness that  are  felt  as  in  the  cheerfulness 
that  is  affected,  are  what,  if  we  have  unfor- 
tunately entered  on  such  a  life,  we  strangely 
term  a  life  of  gaiety. 

Whom  call  we  gay  ?  That  honour  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay— The  lark  is  gay, 
That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew. 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  day-spring  overshoot  his  humble  nest. 
The  peasant  too,  a  witness  of  his  song, 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those 
Whose  headaches  nail  them  to  a  noon-day  bed  !f 

The  innocent,  indeed,  are  the  gay;  and 
their  gaiety  is  not  sickness  and  vexation,  but 
happiness.  It  is  a  gaiety  which  flows  so 
readily  around  them,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  how  much  of  it  is  derived  from 
without,  and  how  much  of  it  has  its  source 
within.  All  which  we  perceive,  is  that  they 
are  happy,  and  that  their  happiness  is  not  to 
be  obtained  without  the  innocence  which 
leads  to  it.  With  this  purity  of  heart,  the 
very  senses  enjoy  pleasures,  which  require 
no  cost  to  produce  them,  but  which  surpass 
all  the  enjoyments  which   the    extravagant 
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luxury  of  tlie  sensual  ran  devise.  In  the 
first  vernal  walk  of  the  lovers  of  nature,  the 
si)jht  of  a  single  eotta^ie,  which  speaks  to 
them  of  the  ha]i|)iiiess  of  those  who  dwell  in 
a  scene  so  beautiful,  of  a  single  wild-flower, 
which,  at  the  opening  of  sjjring,  seems  to 
announce  the  contimicd  care  of  that  God 
who  is  again,  as  in  former  years,  to  cover 
the  earth  with  all  the  profusion  of  his 
bounty, — gives  to  them  a  pleasure,  which 
if  the  proud  and  luxurious  could  pm-chase 
by  the  magnificence  of  their  richest  ban- 
quets, they  would  not  be  magnificent  in  vain. 

The  desire  of  relief  from  pain  may  be  re- 
garded only  as  another  form  of  the  desire  of 
pleasure  ;  and  in  this  sense,  the  species  of 
emotion  which  we  have  been  considering, 
besides  its  relation  to  every  accidental  pain, 
comprehends  all  the  desires  that  are  involv- 
ed in  our  bodily  appetites,  as  distinguished,' 
in  that  analysis  which  we  formerly  made, 
from  the  mere  uneasiness  which  gives  occa- 
sion to  the  desire;  the  desire  of  food  or 
drink,  for  example,  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  pain  of  hunger  or  thirst,  which 
must  exist  as  sensations  before  any  such  de- 
sires that  are  subsequent  to  the  sensations 
can  be  felt.  In  the  same  way,  the  desire  of 
relief  may  be  thought  to  comprehend  that 
emotion  which  is  next  to  be  examined  by  us, 
the  desire  of  action ;  and,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, it  unquestionably  does  comprehend  it; 
since  long  inaction  produces  a  pain  in  our 
limbs,  which  prompts  us  to  the  necessary 
motion,  as  truly  as  the  long  want  of  food 
produces  a  pain  of  a  diflerent  sort,  which 
prompts  us  to  have  recourse  to  that  which 
alone  can  give  relief  to  such  a  pain.  But 
the  action,  of  which  I  speak  at  present  as 
the  object  of  a  peculiar  species  of  desire,  is 
far  more  than  this  desire  of  relief  from  mus- 
cidar  languor ;  it  is  a  continued  exertion, 
which  we  do  not  abandon  immediately  after 
freeing  our  muscles  from  this  imeasiness, 
which  soon  passes  away  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  exercise,  but  prosecute,  perhaps,  till 
we  produce  in  them  a  pain  of  an  op])osite 
kind,  the  i)ain  of  fatigue. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  according  to  the 
system  of  many  philosophers,  who  consider 
our  own  selfish  enjoyment  as  the  sole  object 
of  our  wishes,  to  speak  of  other  desires,  af- 
ter mentioning  the  desire  of  pleasure  as  one 
of  oiu^  emotions,  must  be  absolutely  super- 
fluous ;  since  the  desire  of  ])leasurc,  accord- 
ing to  them,  must,  in  some  one  of  its  forms, 
be  the  desire  of  every  thing  which  man  can 
immediately  desire.  The  remarks  which  I 
ma<le  on  this  subject  in  my  last  Lecture, 
have  prepared  you,  however,  I  trust,  for  see- 
ing the  fallacy  of  this  su])i)osition  ;  since, 
though  every  thing  which  we  desire  must 
have  seemed  to  us  desirable,  as  the  very  fact 
of  the  desire  denotes  ;  and  though  the  at- 


tainment of  every  such  desire  must  be  at- 
tended with  pleasiu-c,  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  the  pleasure  which  truly  attends 
this  fulfilment  of  desire,  was  the  ])rimary  cir- 
cumstance which  excited  the  desire  itself. 
We  may  feel  hajtpiiiess  from  exertion  of 
every  kind,  from  society,  from  the  discovery 
of  truth,  from  the  good  fortune  of  our  friends, 
and  yet  have  desired  these  without  any  view 
at  the  moment  of  the  beginning  desire  to 
this  resulting  happiness,  and  merely  from 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  which  leads 
us  to  desire  knowledge,  simi)ly  as  knowledge, 
because  there  is  something  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  and  which  we  may  readily  learn, 
society  simply  as  society.  Nature,  indeed, 
has  attached  pleasure  to  these,  as  she  has 
attached  pleasiire  to  many  of  our  functions 
which  we  do  not  exercise  on  account  of  that 
pleasure.  But  in  considering  the  origin  of 
our  desires,  we  are  to  think  only  of  what  is 
contem])lated  by  the  mind  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  emotion  arises,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances antecedent  to  the  desire,  and  not 
of  circumstances  which  may  or  may  not  be 
its  consequents.  The  mother  derives  plea- 
sure from  loving  her  new-born  infant ;  and  a 
superficial  thinker  might  say,  in  this  case,  as 
indeed  many  superficial  thinkers  have  said, 
that  she  loves  her  infant  for  no  other  reason 
than  this  pleasure,  and  that  but  for  her  ov\ti 
selfish  delight,  she  could  see  it  |)erish  with  • 
out  the  slightest  concern.  A  very  little  ob- 
servation, however,  is  sutricient  to  show  us, 
that  the  love,  in  this  case,  though  accom- 
panied with  pleasure,  is,  in  its  origin,  inde- 
pendent of  the  pleasure,  and  must  have  pre- 
ceded it,  or  the  pleasure  could  not  have  been 
felt ;  for  if  there  had  been  no  previous  emo- 
tion of  a  peculiar  love  hi  the  mother,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  infant  from  every  other  infant, 
where  are  we  to  find  the  iieculiar  i)leasure, 
from  which  alone  the  jjcculiar  love  is  said  to 
be  derived  ?  What  is  so  evidently  true  in 
this  case,  is  true  in  many  other  cases.  The 
emotion  arises,  and  is  attended  with  i)leasure  ; 
hut  it  does  not  arise  on  account  of  the  plea- 
sure. On  the  contrary,  the  j)leasurc  is  felt, 
because  the  emotion  has  ])reviously  arisen, 
and  could  not  have  been  felt  but  for  the  pre- 
vious emotion  that  is  gratified.  It  is,  as  in 
journeying  to  some  distant  scene,  at  the  call 
of  business  or  of  friendship  ;  the  landscape 
may  be  beautiful,  and  may  delight  us,  there- 
fore, in  every  stage  of  our  journey,  the  very 
exercise  itself  may  be  pleasing.  Without 
the  journey,  it  is  evident  that  we  could  not 
have  enjoyed  this  beauty  of  the  scene,  and 
this  ])leii.sure  of  the  exercise  ;  but  we  do  not 
journey  on  account  of  these  delights.  Af 
the  same  call,  we  should  have  traversed  the 
same  road,  though  the  landscape  had  been 
dreary  and  desolate  on  every  side,  and 
though  fatigue  had  converted  the  exercise 
itself  into  uneasiness.     "  Whate'cr  the  mo- 
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live,"  it  has  been  said  by  a  poetical  defender 
of  this  doctrine, — 

Whate'er  the  motive,  pleasure  is  the  mark  : 

For  her,  the  black  assassin  draws  his  sword  ; 

For  her,  dark  statesmen  trim  their  midnight  lamp. 

To  which  no  single  sacrifice  may  fall : 

For  her,  the  saint  abstains ;  the  miser  starves ; 

The  Stoic  proud,  for  pleasure,  pleasure  scoru'd: 

For  her,  atniction's  daughters  grief  indulge, 

And  find,  or  hope,  a  luxury-  in  tears: 

For  her,  guilt,  shame,  toil,'  danger,  we  defy. 

And  with  an  aim  voluptuous,  rush  on  death.* 

Tliis,  indeed,  though  in  verse,  is  as  soiuid 
philosophy  as  much  duller  philosophy  of  the 
same  kind  ;  but  powerful  as  it  may  be  in 
poetic  antithesis,  it  is  as  verse  only  that  it  is 
powerful,  not  as  a  statement  of  philosophic 
tnith.  We  desire,  indeed,  all  these  objects; 
and  however  ill-fitted  some  of  them  may  ap- 
pear to  be  productive  of  delight,  we  may 
perhaps  feel  pleasure  in  all  these  objects,  as 
we  certainly  should  feel  pain,  if  we  were  not 
to  obtain  what  we  desire,  whatever  the  ob- 
ject of  desire  may  have  been  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  pleasure  which  was  the  circumstance 
that  prompted  our  desire  when  it  arose,  it 
was  the  desire  previously  awakened  which 
was  accompanied  with  pleasure,  or  was  pro- 
ductive of  plcivsure,  the  pleasiu-e  being,  in  all 
these  cases,  the  effect  of  the  pre\nous  desire, 
and  necessarily  presupposing  it.  We  desire 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  we  have  plea- 
sure in  this  desire  ;  but,  with  the  same  ca- 
pacity of  mere  love  as  now,  we  should  have 
desired  the  happiness  of  others,  though  no 
direct  pleasiu^e  to  oiu-selves  had  followed  our 
generous  wish.  We  desire  knowledge,  and 
we  are  delighted  with  the  attainment  of  it ; 
but  if  the  constitution  of  oiu'  mind  had  con- 
tinued in  even,'  other  respect  the  same  as 
now,  we  should  have  felt  cariosity,  though 
it  had  terminated  only  in  simple  know- 
ledge. 

It  is  the  very  nattu-e  of  our  mind,  as  ori- 
ginally constituted  with  certain  tendencies, 
that  some  objects  should  seem  to  it  immedi- 
ately desirable  ;  as  it  is  its  verj*  nature  that 
certain  objects  should  seem  to  it  immediate- 
ly proportioned  in  symmetry,  or  related  to 
each  other  in  various  ways.  W^hen  we  think 
of  the  series  of  numbers,  two,  four,  eight, 
sixteen,  we  perceive  that  each  is  the  double 
of  the  number  preceding,  and  we  perceive 
this,  perhaps,  «-ithout  any  pleasure  whatever, 
certainly  at  least  independently  of  any  plea- 
sure which  may  be  felt.  The  mere  concep- 
tion of  the  numbers,  as  a  primarj-  feeling, 
gives  rise  to  the  feehng  of  the  relation  of 
the  parts  of  the  series,  whether  the  discover}' 
of  the  relation  be  or  be  not  accompanied  with 
the  pleasiu-e.  It  is,  in  short,  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  numbers,  so  conceived  together, 
to  appear  to  us  so  related.  It  is  the  same 
with  that  relatioa  of  a  different  kind,  which 
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I  have  termed  desirableness.  ^Vhen  we  are 
assured  of  the  particulars  of  any  fact  con- 
nected with  a  speculation  in  which  we  may 
be  engaged,  it  is  impossible  for  this  fact  to 
be  considered  by  us  as  something  of  which 
we  are  capable  of  obtaining  more  accurate 
knowledge  without  being  instantly  desirable, 
that  is  to  say,  without  exciting  in  instant  se- 
quence our  desire  of  knowing  it  fully.  It 
seems  to  us  desirable,  as  immediately  as  four 
is  perceived  by  us  to  be  the  double  of  two, 
and  eight  of  fotu- ;  and  it  seems  to  us  desira- 
ble, merely  from  its  very  nature,  as  a  fact  il- 
lustrative of  our  particular  speculation,  as 
much  as  two,  four,  eight,  appear  to  us  related, 
instantly,  and  without  any  conception  of  the 
pleasure  which  we  may  feel  in  discovering  the 
relation.  Pleasure,  indeed,  attends  the  dis- 
cover)' ;  but  it  is  siu-ely  very  evident,  that 
there  must  have  been  ciniosity  before  the 
pleasm'e,  or  no  pleasure  could  have  been  felt. 
Pain  or  disquietude  attends  the  ungratified 
curiosity.  But,  in  like  manner,  there  must 
have  been  a  previous  desire  of  knowledge,  or 
if  there  was  no  previous  desire  of  knowing 
any  thing,  there  could  be  no  pain  in  the  con- 
tiimed  ignorance.  The  pleasure  and  pain, 
in  short,  however  early,  presuppose  always  a 
desire  still  earlier,  or  they  must  have  been 
effects  that  arose  from  neither. 

The  immediate  desirableness  of  objects  is 
then,  as  I  flatter  myself  you  have  perceived, 
something  very  different  from  the  pleasure 
which  attends  the  fulfilment  of  the  desire, 
however  much  the  pleasure,  once  induced, 
may  afterwards  become  itself  a  new  circum- 
stance of  attraction  ;  and  there  is  not  there- 
fore necessarily  any  redundancy  of  arrange- 
ment, in  speaking  of  other  sets  of  desires, 
after  having  treated  of  the  love  of  pleasure, 
considered  simply  as  pleasure,  or  as  relief 
from  pain.  The  very  desires,  indeed,  which 
are  thus  separated  from  the  desire  of  mere 
pleasure,  may,  when  gratified,  afford  perhaps 
as  much  real  delight  as  those  of  which  plea- 
sure was  the  simple  object.  But  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  oiu"  arrangement,  that  this  pleasure, 
however  lively  it  may  be  in  itself,  did  not 
constitute  to  us  the  primary  and  instant  de- 
sirableness of  the  object,  or,  in  other  words, 
was  not  that  circumstance  which  we  had  im- 
mediately in  view,  at  the  verj-  moment  when 
our  desire  arose  ;  the  direct  antecedent,  in  a 
train  of  feehngs,  of  which  that  other  feeling 
which  we  term  desire  was  the  consequent, 
and  the  instant  consequent. 

I  retiuTi,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  those 
desires  which  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
add,  even  after  the  desire  of  pleasure. 

The  first  of  these,  on  the  consideration  of 
which  I  had  scarcely  entered,  was  the  love 
of  action.  To  be  happj',  it  is  necessary  that 
we  be  occupied;  and,  without  our  thinking 
of  the  happiness  which  results  from   it,  na- 
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tiire  has  griven  us  a  constant  dosiro  of  occii-  i 
pation.  VVc  must  oxert  our  limbs,  or  we 
must  exert  our  thouj^ht ;  and  when  we  ex- 
ert neither,  we  feel  that  lanj^uor  of  which  we 
did  not  think  before,  but  which,  when  it  is 
felt,  convinces  us  how  admirably  our  desire 
of  action  is  adapted  for  the  prevention  of  this 
very  evil,  of  which  we  had  not  thought ;  as 
our  appetites  of  hun;,;er  and  thirst  are  given 
to  us  for  the  preservation  of  health,  of  which 
we  think  iis  little,  during  the  indulgence  of 
our  appetites,  as  we  think,  during  our  oc- 
cupation, of  the  languor  which  would  over- 
whelm us  if  wholly  unoccupied.  How 
wretched  would  be  the  boy,  if  he  were  to  be 
forced  to  lie,  even  on  the  softest  couch,  dur- 
ing a  whole  day,  while  he  heard  at  intervals 
the  gay  voices  of  his  playmates  without,  and 
could  distinguish  by  these  very  sounds  the 
particular  pastimes  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged !  How  wretched,  in  these  circum- 
stances, is  man  himself;  and  what  fretful- 
ness  do  we  perceive,  even  on  brows  of  more 
deliberate  thought ;  on  brows,  too,  perhaps, 
that  in  other  circumstances,  are  seldom  over- 
cast, if  a  few  successive  days  of  wet  and 
boisterous  weather  have  rendered  all  escape 
into  the  open  air,  and  the  exercises  which 
this  escape  would  afford,  impossible  ! 

"  The  sort  of  bodily  pleasure  which  we 
derive  from  exercise,"  says  the  author  of  a 
very  pleasing  little  French  work  on  the  the- 
ory of  oiu-  agreeable  feelings,  "  cannot  be 
analyzed,  indeed,  without  becoming  almost 
insensible.  The  pleasure  which  accompa- 
nies a  motion  of  the  hand,  escapes  from  us 
by  its  littleness ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  less  real.  Do  not  women  every 
day  save  themselves  from  many  horn's  of  list- 
less uneasiness,  merely  by  a  little  motion  of 
the  fingers,  in  some  slifsht  work,  to  which 
they  attach  no  other  value  than  as  it  is  a 
source  of  this  very  amusement  to  them  ?  The 
charm  of  the  particular  work  itself,  and  the 
general  pleasure  of  being  occupied,  have  need 
of  being  combined,  to  make  any  sensible  im- 
pression."* 

Without  the  knowledge  of  the  pleasure 
that  is  thus  felt  in  mere  exertion,  it  would 
not  be  easy  for  us  to  look  with  satisfaction 
on  the  scene  of  human  toil  around  us,  which 
assumes  instantly  a  dilferent  asj)ect  when  we 
consider  this  happy  principle  of  our  mental 
constitution.  Though  we  are  apt  to  think 
of  those  who  arc  labouring  for  others  as  if 
they  were  not  labouring  for  themselves  also; 
and  though  unquestionably,  from  our  natu- 
ral lo»e  of  freedom,  any  task  which  is  im- 
posed cannot  be  as  agreeable  as  an  occupation 
spontineously  chosen  ;  we  yet  must  not 
think  that  the  labour  itself  is  necessarily  an 
evil,  from  which  it  would  be  happiness  for 


*  T^tforiadetSentimcTU  Agrfeibles,  chap. 


man  to  be  freed.  Natuve  has  not  tlcalt  so 
hardly  with  the  great  multitude,  in  compari- 
son with  whom  the  smaller  number,  for 
whose  accommodation  she  seems  to  have  form- 
ed a  more  sumptuous  ])rovision,  are  truly  in- 
significant, and  would  be  unworthy  of  this 
seeming  preference,  if  the  provision  of  their 
means  of  luxury  were  all  which  is  involved 
in  the  wealth  she  bestows  on  them.  The 
wealth  of  the  individual  is  valuable,  chiefly 
as  it  leads  to  the  labour  of  others,  and  pre- 
sents, in  the  reward  which  it  oiTcrs,  an  agree- 
able object,  to  mingle  with  the  pleasure  of 
the  occupation,  and  to  sooth  and  sweeten  it, 
even  when  it  rises  to  fatigue.  How  dilfer- 
ent would  the  busy  scene  of  the  world  ap- 
pear, if  we  could  conceive  that  no  pleasure 
attended  the  occupations  to  which  so  great 
a  majority  of  our  race  would  then  seem  to 
be  condemned,  almost  like  slaves  that  are 
fettered  to  the  very  instruments  of  their  daily 
task !  I  low  different  from  that  scene  in  which, 
though  we  perceive  many  labouring,  and  a 
few  at  rest,  we  perceive  in  the  labourer  a 
pleasure  of  occupation,  which  those  who  rest 
would  often  be  happy  to  jjurchase  from  him, 
and  which  they  do  sometimes  endeavour  to 
])urchase  by  the  same  means  by  which  he 
has  acquired  it, — by  exercises  as  violent  and 
unremitted  as  his,  and  which  have  the  dis- 
tinction only  of  being  of  less  advantage  to 
the  world  than  those  toils  by  which  he  at 
once  promotes  his  own  happiness,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  accommodation  of  others  !  It 
is  pleasing  thus  to  perceive  a  source  of  en- 
joyment in  the  very  circumstance  which 
might  seem  most  hostile  to  hajipiness, — to 
perceive  in  the  labour  itself,  of  which  the 
necessity  is  iini)osed  on  man,  a  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  that  very  freedom  which  it 
constrains. 

When  we  do  not  labour  with  our  limbs, 
we  must  labour  with  our  mind  ;  and  hajipy 
is  it  for  our  peace  when  this  mental  occupa- 
tion can  sujjply  to  us  the  place  of  bodily  oc- 
cupation, which,  to  the  rich  at  least,  must  al- 
ways be  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  the 
accidents  of  weather,  and  in  some  measure 
too  on  the  society  of  others.  He  to  whom 
a  book  presents  oecu|)ation,  scarcely  can  be 
in  circumstances  in  which  this  occujiation  is 
not  in  some  degree  at  his  command  ;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  happiness, 
and  of  that  good  humour  which  is  no  small 
])art  of  mondity,  dei)cnds  on  the  mere  power 
of  occui)ying  ourselves  agreeably  with  this 
exercise  of  oiu-  eyes  and  mind,  as  others,  less 
hai)py  in  intellectual  taste,  are  obliged  to  de- 
pend for  occupation  on  exercises  that  require 
a  greater  number  of  circumstances  to  place 
them  in  their  power. 

"  Choose  any  station  in  life  which  you 
may  prefer,"  says  Pascal,  "  combine  in  it 
every  pleasure  which  seems  capable  of  satis- 
fying the   desires  of  man ;  if  he  whom  we 
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imagine  placed  in  this  situation,  has  no  oe- 
c-upation  or  amusement,  his  languishing  feli- 
city will  not  support  him  for  an  hour.  He 
must  have  somctliing  to  withdraw  him  from 
himself,  or  he  is  neeossarily  uidiappy. 

"  Is  not  the  royal  dignity  great  enough  of 
itself  to  content  him  who  is  the  object  of  so 
much  envy  ?  I  see  indeed  that,  in  other 
circumstances,  to  render  a  niiin  happy,  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  him  away  from  the  sight 
of  his  own  misery,  though  it  be  only  to  oc- 
cujjy  his  whole  mind  with  the  anxiety  of 
bending  his  knee,  or  pointing  his  toe  in  a 
dance  a  little  better  than  before.  But  is  it 
the  same  with  a  king?  Must  he  too  be 
amused  like  others  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  sort 
of  insult  to  the  joy  which  he  must  feel,  to  oc- 
cupy his  soul  with  the  thought  how  he  is  to 
adapt  his  steps  to  the  measure  of  an  air,  or 
how  he  is  to  send  one  billiard  ball  most  adroit- 
ly to  meet  another,  instead  of  leaving  him  to 
enjoy  in  repose  the  contem])lation  of  that  ma- 
jestic glory  which  surrounds  him?  Let  us 
make  the  trial.  Let  us  leave  the  most  mag- 
nificent sovereign  without  company,  with- 
out occupation,  to  enjoy  himself  in  all  his 
magnificence  at  leisure ;  and  the  sovereign 
whom  we  have  left  to  himself  will  be  only  a 
human  being,  that  feels  his  miseries  like  other 
people.  All  this  therefore  is  most  carefully 
provided  against ;  and  there  are  never  want- 
ing, round  the  person  of  kings,  a  number  of 
idle  courtiers,  whose  only  occupation  is  to 
watch  the  time  of  their  leisure,  that  they  may 
suggest  constantly  some  new  amusement  in 
the  intervals  of  public  business  or  of  other 
amusements,  and  save  them  from  the  dread- 
ful misery  of  being  alone,  and  of  knowing 
what  they  are. 

"  Man  is  so  wretched  a  being,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  he  would  soon  be  tired  of  him- 
self, without  any  external  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction by  the  mere  feeling  of  what  he  is  ;  and 
yet  he  is  so  vain  and  trifling  a  creature,  that, 
full  as  he  is  of  a  thousand  essential  causes  of 
disgust,  the  most  insignificant  trifle  is  suffi- 
cient to  amuse  him ;  so  that  if  we  were  to 
consider  him  seriously,  we  should  find  far 
more  reason  to  pity  him  for  being  capable  of 
finding  amusement  in  things  so  mean  andfri- 
volo\is,  than  for  the  distresses  which  truly  af- 
flict him. 

"  How  happens  it  that  that  man  who  ^^■as 
a  short  time  ago  in  such  deep  misery  at  the 
loss  of  his  only  son,  and  who,  loaded  with 
law-suits  and  quarrels,  was  this  ver)'  morn- 
ing fretted  with  so  many  vexations,  thinks  of 
these  evils  no  more  ?  Be  not  astonished  at 
the  change  ;  he  is  now  entirely  absorbed  in 
other  thoughts.  He  is  occupied,  and  most 
completely  occupied,  in  seeing  where  it  is 
that  a  stag  is  to  try  to  get  a  passage, — a 
weary  stag,  which  his  dogs  have  been  pursu- 
ing since  six  o'clock.  Nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessaiy  to  .iccoimt   for  the    transformation. 


Miserable  as  man  may  be,  if  only  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  occupying  him  in  any  manner,  he  is 
no  longer  miserable,  he  is  ha])py."* 

Of  the  truth  of  the  great  facts  which  Pas- 
cal thus  states  in  a  veiy  forcible  and  lively 
manner,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  but  the 
conclusion  which  he  draws  from  them  is 
surely  not  the  conclusion  which  is  most 
suitable  to  our  natm'e,  and  to  the  great  ob- 
jects of  him  by  whom  we  were  formed.  It 
is  nuich  juster,  as  it  is  unquestionably  far 
more  pleasing  to  trace,  in  this  necessity  of 
occupation,  the  evident  marks  of  the  intention 
of  Heaven,  that  man  who  is  to  exist  among 
men,  and  who  has  powers  of  mind  and  of  bo- 
dy capable  of  benefiting  them  in  innumerable 
ways,  is  not  to  suffer  these  powers  to  lie 
idle.  The  languor  which  we  feel  when  we 
cease  from  exertion  reminds  us,  at  every  mo- 
ment, that  we  are  not  formed  for  inactivity, 
that  we  have  duties  to  discharge  which  may 
become  to  us  amusement,  if  we  only  deign 
to  avail  ourselves  of  pleasures  that  are  con- 
stantly in  our  power,  and  without  which,  all 
amusements  and  exercises,  that  are  only  the 
mimicry  of  these  very  duties,  would  soon  be- 
come as  wearisome  almost  as  idleness  itself, 
of  which  we  are  so  ready  to  feel  the  misery, 
when  it  is  total  idleness  unoccupied  with  a 
single  pastime.  It  is  not  to  fly  the  sight  of 
ourselves,  and  therefore  of  our  miseries,  as 
Pascal  says,  that  we  busy  ourselves  even  in 
trifles  ;  but  because  Heaven,  that  has  formed 
us  for  action,  has  formed  us  therefore  neces- 
sarily to  busy  ourselves  with  something,  and 
to  occupy  ourselves  even  with  trifles,  rather 
than  to  be  wholly  unoccupied.  In  beginning 
to  exeit  ourselves,  or  to  take  interest  in  the 
exertions  of  others,  we  have  no  thought  either 
of  misery  to  be  avoided,  or  of  happiness  to 
be  attained.  We  are  already  busy  before  we 
have  felt  the  happiness ;  we  are  already  idle 
before  we  have  felt  the  miseiy  of  being  idle. 
Nature  does  not  wait  for  our  reflections  and 
calculations.  She  gives  us,  indeed,  the  power 
of  reflecting  and  calculating,  that  we  may  cor. 
rect  the  abuses  of  our  desires ;  but  the  de- 
sires which  are  necessary  to  our  own  well- 
being,  and  to  the  well-being  of  those  around 
us,  she  prompts  without  our  bidding  She 
has  formed  man  with  a  nature  that  may  suit 
him  to  every  situation ;  the  monarch,  with 
those  passions  and  jjowers  which  are  neces- 
saiy  for  the  humblest  of  his  subjects  ;  the 
humblest  peasant,  with  the  passions  and 
powers  of  those  who  are  born  of  kings.  The 
sovereign  occupying  himself  with  those  vo- 
luntary labours  which  he  denominates  amuse- 
ments, may  feel,  in  these  very  amusements, 
the  common  nature  which  he  shares  with 
those  who  are  toiling  around  him,  in  labours 
which  they  indeed  term  labours,   and  think 
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perhaps  tliat  they  would  be  happy,  if  only  I 
they  had  that  ease  which  he  finds  so  jiainful,  \ 
and  from  which  he  makes  so  many  ellorts  to 
free  himself,  but  which  are  to  them  whai;  his 
amusements  are  to  him,  a  source  of  occupa- 
tion, a  mode  of  shakini;  olT  that  idleness, 
which,  if  general,  woulil  be  inconsistent  with 
the  vcr)'  beinj,'  of  society ;  and  from  which, 
therefore,  man  is  warned  or  saved  by  the  lan- 
guor that  attends  it.  When  we  look  at  the 
guards,  and  the  palace,  and  the  splendour,  at 
ull  those  crowds  which  seem  useful  only  as 
sujjplying  to  him  more  speedily  evciy  thing 
which  his  wants  require,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble for  us  to  think  that  a  king  has  any  ne- 
cessity of  labouring ;  but  if  we  look  within 
his  breast,  and  see  the  constant  a])i)etite  for 
occupation,  which  this  ready  supply  of  all  his 
wants  inflames  rather  than  mitigates,  we  dis- 
cover the  same  necessity  which  we  feel  in 
ourselves ;  the  same  proof,  that  man  is  form-, 
ed  to  contribute  his  share  of  service  to  the 
general  labours  of  mankind,  to  be  active  even 
where  this  propensity  of  our  nature  can  Iiave 
no  excitement  from  individual  wants,  and  to 
minister,  in  some  sort,  to  the  happiness  of 
others,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  be  the  will- 
ing minister  of  his  own  unhappiness. 
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Gentlemen,  after  the  desires  which  1 
examined  in  my  last  Lecture,  that  which  is 
next  to  be  considered  by  us  is  our  desire  of 
society. 

Man,  as  I  have  akeady  said,  is  born  in  so- 
ciety, and  dependent  on  it,  in  some  of  its 
most  delightful  forms,  for  the  preservation  of 
his  infant  being,  which,  without  the  i)rotec- 
tion  of  those  who  love  him  the  more  for  the 
very  helj)lessness  that  is  consigned  to  their 
protection,  would  seem  thro^^^l  into  the 
world,  only  to  suffer  in  it  for  a  few  hours, 
and,  ceasing  to  sufl'er,  to  cease  also  to  exist. 

If  man  be  thus  dependent  on  society  for 
the  jirescrvation  of  his  early  existence,  he  is 
not  less  dependent  on  it  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  his  existence  in  other  years.  It 
is  to  be  the  soiu'ce  of  all  the  love  which  lie 
feels,  of  all  the  love  which  he  excites,  and 
therefore  of  almost  all  the  desires  and  en- 
joyments which  he  is  capable  of  feeling. 
There  is  not  one  of  his  actions  wliich  may 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  some  relation 
to  those  among  whom  he  lives  ;  and  I  may 
say  even,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  moment  of 
his  existence,  in  which  the  social  afft'ction, 
in  some  one  of  its  forms,  hiis  not  an  influence 
on  some  feeling  or  resolution,  some  delight- 


ful remembrance  of  the  past,  some  project  of 
future  benevolence  or  resentment.  Me  are 
horn,  as  I  have  said,  in  society,  and  de|)en- 
dent  on  it  for  our  existence ;  but,  even  if  we 
could  exist  without  society,  we  should  not 
exist  as  men,  not  even  as  savage  men  ;  for 
savages,  rude  as  their  intercourse  is,  are  still 
united  together  by  domestic  allinities  and 
friendshi])s,  and  have  one  common  land,  as 
dear  to  them,  or  perhaps  more  dear  to  them, 
than  the  country  of  the  civilized  is  to  its  po- 
lished inhabitants.  With  our  immortal  spirit, 
and  with  all  the  glorious  capacities  that  are 
developed  in  society,  we  should,  but  for  the 
society  that  almost  gives  us  a  diflcrent  soul, 
be  only  a  species  of  wild  animal,  that  might 
not  yield  as  readily  perhaps  to  the  stronger 
animals  around  as  the  weak  of  a  less  noble 
race,  but  which  would  hold  with  them  at 
best  a  perilous  contest ;  miserable  within  the 
cave,  and  trembling  to  venture  beyond  it. 
"  IMake  us  single  and  solitarj',"  says  an  elo- 
quent Roman  moralist,  "  and  what  are  we  ? 
The  prey  of  other  animals  and  their  victim, 
the  prey  \\  hich  it  would  be  most  easy  for 
them  to  seize,  the  victim  which  it  would  be 
most  easy  for  them  to  destroy.  Those 
other  animals  have,  in  their  own  strength, 
sullicient  jjrotection.  If  they  be  born  to 
live  apart,  each  has  its  separate  ai'nis  to  de- 
fend it.  Man  has  no  tusks  or  talons  to  make 
him  terrible.  He  is  weak  and  naked ;  but 
weak  and  naked  as  he  is,  society  surrounds 
himand])rotects  him.  It  is  this  which  submits 
to  his  ])ower  all  other  living  things,  and  not 
the  eaj-th  merely,  w  hich  seems  in  some  mea- 
sure his  o\\  n  by  birth,  but  the  very  ocean, 
that  is  to  him  like  another  world  of  beings 
of  a  diflcrent  nature.  Society  averts  from 
him  the  attack  of  diseases,  it  mitigates  his 
sufl'ering  when  he  is  assailed  by  them,  it 
gives  supjiort  and  hai)])iness  to  his  old  age, 
it  makes  him  strong  in  the  great  combat  of 
human  life,  because  it  leaves  him  not  alone 
to  struggle  with  his  fortune."  "  Fac  nos 
singulos  :  quid  sumus  ?  jira-da  aiiinialium  et 
victims,  ac  imbecillissimus  •  et  facillinnis 
sanguis  ;  quoniam  caeteris  animalibus,  in 
tutelam  sui,  satis  virium  est.  Quajcunque 
vaga  nascuntur,  et  aclura  vitam  segregem, 
arinata  sunt.  Hominem  indicrillitas  cingit : 
non  unguium  vis,  non  dentiuni,  tenibilenr 
ceteris  fecit.  Nudum  et  infirmum,  societas 
munit.  Societas  illi  dominium  omnium  ani- 
malium  dedit ;  societas  terris  genitnin,  in 
alienaj  natune  transmisit  imperium,  et  domi- 
nari  etiam  in  mari  jussit.  IIu'c  morborum 
imj)etus  arcuit,  senectuti  adtiiinicula  i)ro- 
spexit,  solatia  contra  dolores  dedit ;  hivc.J'orlvs 
nos  facit,  quod  hcet  contra  fortunam  advo- 
care."f 

Of  a  society  to  which  man  thus  owes  all 


•  Al.  imbecillimus — al.  vilissimiis. 
f  Seneca  ile  Ucncficiis,  lib.  iv.  c.  18 
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his  strength  as  well  as  all  his  happiness,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  nature  should  have  form- 
ed him  desirous  ;  and  it  is  in  harmony  with 
that  c7"acious  provision,  which  we  have  seen 
realized  so  efleetually  in  our  other  emotions, 
that  she  has  formed  him  to  love  the  society 
which  profits  him,  without  thinking  of  the 
profit  which  it  affords  ;  that  is  to  say,  with- 
out regard  to  this  benefit,  as  the  primary 
source  of  a  love  that  would  not  have  aiisen, 
but  from  the  prospect  of  the  selfish  gain.  We 
exist  in  society,  and  have  formed  in  it  innu- 
merable aflfections,  long  before  we  have  learn- 
ed to  sum  and  calculate  the  consequences  of 
every  separate  look  and  word  of  kindness,  or 
have  measured  the  general  advantage  which 
this  spontaneous  and  ready  kindness  yields, 
with  the  state  of  misery  which  we  should 
have  existed,  if  there  had  been  no  society  to 
receive  and  make  us  happy.  These  affec- 
tions, so  quick  to  awiike  in  the  very  moment 
almost  of  our  waking  being,  ai"e  ever  spread- 
ing in  the  progress  of  life  ;  because  there  is 
no  moment  to  the  heart,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  social  union  is  cold  or  powerless. 
The  infant  does  not  cling  to  his  nurse  more 
readily  than  the  boy  hastens  to  meet  his  play- 
mates, and  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts 
to  man.  If  we  were  to  see  the  little  crowd 
of  the  busy  school-room  rush  out,  when  the 
hour  of  freedom  comes,  and,  instead  of  ming- 
ling in  some  general  pastime,  betake  them- 
selves each  to  some  solitary  spot,  till  the  re- 
turn of  that  hour  which  forced  them  again 
together,  we  should  look  on  them  with  as 
nauch  astonishment  as  if  a  sudden  miracle  had 
transformed  their  bodily  features,  and  de- 
stroyed the  very  semblance  of  men.  As  won- 
derful would  it  appear  if,  in  a  crowded  city, 
or  even  in  the  scattered  tents  of  a  tribe  of 
Arabs,  or  in  the  huts  or  very  caves  of  the 
rudest  savages,  there  were  to  be  no  com- 
miming  of  man  with  man,  no  voice  or  smile 
of  greeting,  no  seeming  consciousness  of  mu- 
tual presence,  but  each  were  to  pass  each  with 
indifference,  as  if  they  had  never  met,  and 
were  never  to  meet  again,  or  rather  with  an 
indifference  which  even  those  cannot  wholly 
feel  who  have  met  once  in  the  wildest  soli- 
tudes, and  to  whom  that  moment  of  acci- 
dental meeting  was  the  only  tie  which  con- 
nects them  afterwards  in  their  mutual  recog- 
nition. The  mere  presence  of  a  human  be- 
ing, at  least  when  there  is  no  fear  to  counter- 
act and  overcome  the  affection,  is  sufficient 
to  give  him  a  sort  of  interest  in  our  wishes  ; 
certainly,  if  he  be  in  pain  or  want,  an  interest 
in  our  compassionate  wishes,  as  if  he  were 
not  wholly  a  stranger ;  or  rather,  such  is  our 
love  of  society,  that  to  be,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  a  stranger,  is  to  us  a  sort 
of  recommendation,  as  to  be  a  friend,  or  even 
a  common  acquaintance,  is  also  a  recommen- 
dation, more  or  less  strong,  to  the  same  dif- 
fusive regard.     Qualities  thus  seemingly  op- 


posite excite  an  interest  that  is  similar ;  be- 
cause, opposite  as  the  qualities  are,  they  are 
still  qualities  of  man  ;  of  one  who,  w  hether 
a  stranger  or  a  friend,  shares  our  nature, 
and  N^ho  cannot  be  wholly  indifferent  to 
those  by  whom  that  common  nature  is 
shared. 

What  is  every  language  but  a  proof  of  the 
agency  of  that  feeling  which  makes  it  delight- 
ful to  us  to  speak  and  to  listen,  because  it  is 
delightful  to  us  to  make  oiu"  thoughts  pass 
into  other  hearts,  or  to  share  the  thoughts  of 
those  other  hearts  ?  We  use  speech,  indeed, 
in  its  vulgar  offices,  to  express  to  each  other 
the  want  of  bodily  accommodations,  which 
can  be  mutually  supplied  by  those  who  know 
each  other's  necessities ;  and,  as  a  medium  by 
which  these  wants  can  instantly  be  made 
known,  it  is,  in  these  vulgar  offices,  imques- 
tionably  an  instrument  of  the  highest  con- 
venience, even  though  it  were  incapable  of 
being  adapted  to  any  other  purpose.  But 
how  small  a  part  of  that  language,  which  is 
so  eloquent  an  interpreter  of  every  thought 
and  feeling,  is  employed  for  this  humble 
end  !  If  we  were  to  reflect  on  all  those  gra- 
cious communications,  and  questions,  and 
answers,  and  replies,  that,  in  a  little  society 
of  friends,  form,  for  a  whole  day  a  happiness 
which  nothing  else  could  give,  the  few  words 
significant  of  mere  bodily  wants  would  per- 
haps scarcely  be  remembered  in  our  retro- 
spect of  an  eloquence  that  was  expressive  of 
wants  of  a  very  different  kind  ;  of  that  social 
impulse  which,  when  there  are  others  around 
who  can  partake  its  feelings,  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  heart,  whether  sad  or 
sprightly,  to  be  sad  or  sprightly  alone  ;  and 
to  which  no  event  is  little,  the  communica- 
tion of  which  can  be  the  expression  of  re- 
gard. In  that  infinite  variety  of  languages 
which  are  spoken  by  the  nations  dispersed  on 
the  siu-face  of  the  earth,  there  is  one  voice 
which  animates  the  whole, — a  voice  which, 
in  every  country  and  every  time,  and  iu  all 
the  changes  of  barbarism  aiul  civilization, 
still  utters  a  truth,  the  first  to  which  the  heait 
has  assented,  and  the  last  which  it  can  ever 
lose  ;  the  voice  of  our  social  nature  bring- 
ing its  irresistible  testimony  to  the  force 
of  that  universal  sympathy,  which  has 
found  man  ever)'^vhere,  and  preserves  him 
everywhere,  in  the  community  of  mankind. 

I  have  said,  that  the  mere  presence  of  a 
human  being  is  sufficient  to  give  him  a  sort 
of  interest  in  our  wishes,  except  in  cases 
where  there  is  some  fear  to  counteract  the 
affection  that  is  thus  formed  ;  and  I  have 
made  this  exception  to  guard  you  against  the 
fallacy  of  the  theorj',  which,  by  dwelling  on 
the  cases  that  form  the  exceptions  only,  and 
omitting  all  notice  of  the  happier  feelings 
that  are  universal  and  original,  would  repre- 
sent the  natural  state  of  man, — of  him  who 
exists  only  as  he  has  been  an  object  of  affee- 
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tioii, — as  a  state  of  mutual  hostility,  in  which 
every  iii(]iviiiu;il  is  at  war  a\  ith  ever}-  other 
individual.  Of  this  theory,  which,  if  not 
first  stated,  was  at  least  first  ileveioped  fully 
l)y  llobbes,  I  eatniot  but  think  that  it  would 
be  idle  to  offer  any  elaborate  confutation,  and 
that  the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  it 
by  philosophers,  is  far  trreater  than  it  de- 
serves. ^\'e  need  but  think  of  the  state  in 
which  man  is  born,  of  the  fondness  of  the 
piirent  for  the  child,  of  the  child  for  the  pa- 
rent, of  that  affection  which  binds  a  whole 
family  together,  to  perceive,  that  all  indivi- 
duals, who  are  only  those  very  members  of 
the  families  which  we  have  been  considering, 
cannot,  in  any  state  of  society,  be  the  foes  of 
all,  or  even  indifferent  to  their  mutual  inte- 
rests ;  since,  in  that  case,  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  must  have  ceased  to  exist  before 
the  period  at  which  they  could  lie  capable  of 
existing,  even  in  a  state  of  war.  Everyone, 
it  is  said,  is  born  to  war  with  every  one!  But 
where  are  these  natural  combatants  to  be 
found  ?  The  army  which  Cadmus  raised  from 
the  earth,  arose  indeed  only  to  combat  and 
to  perish  in  mutual  destruction  ;  but  they 
rose  vigorous  and  ready  armed.  Man  is  not, 
in  the  circumstance  of  his  birth,  like  those 
fabulous  monsters  that  sprung,  in  his  mere 
outward  semblance,  from  the  serpenfs  teeth  ; 
he  is  the  offspring  of  love,  and  his  mind  is  as 
different  as  his  origin.  If  he  be  born  to  war 
with  man,  he  must  be  jireserved  for  years, 
when  his  warfare  may  be  effectual ;  and 
where  is  he  to  be  found  in  those  years  of 
weakness  that  intervene?  In  looking  for  the 
natural  combatants  who  are  to  l)e  brought 
upon  the  stage  of  blood,  where  can  tJie  so- 
])hist  hope  to  find  them,  unless  he  look  for 
them  among  those  whom  jjcace  and  affection 
have  previously  been  nurturing?  A\'herever 
he  finds  hate,  he  must  find  a  love  that  has 
preceded  it.  The  state  of  nature,  if  it  have 
reference  to  thi;  infancy  of  each  individual, 
has  reference,  therefore,  to  a  period  which, 
instead  of  enmity,  exhibits  perhaps  the  strong- 
est and  ])urest  example  which  could  be  ima- 
gined of  disinterested  love  ;  and,  if  it  have 
any  other  meaning  than  as  significant  of  those 
original  feelings,  amid  which  every  individu- 
al of  all  the  tribes  of  mankind  has  been  bred 
and  sustained,  it  nuist  relate  as  mucli  to  one 
state  of  society  as  to  another.  All  states  in 
which  man  can  exist,  must  be  alike  states 
that  are  natural  to  him  ;  and  if  man  was  al- 
ways what  he  is  now,  he  was  suiely,  even  in 
the  most  savage  state,  not  a  foe  merely  ;  for 
that  is  oidy  one  of  his  relations,  and  an  acci- 
deiitiil  one  ;  but  a  chdd,  a  brother,  a  father, 
a  member  of  a  tribe,  a  j)itier  of  the  sorrows 
of  others,  even  though  he  might  occasionally, 
under  the  influence  of  some  i)assing  resent- 
ment, inflict  sufferings  which,  if  he  had  seen 
them  inflicted  by  another,  he  would  probably 
have  hastened  to  relieve. 


What,  then,  is  the  state  of  nature,  the 
state  of  nature  of  jiarents,  sons,  brothers, 
and  tribesmen,  in  which  this  enmity  of  iill 
against  all  is  sujjposed  ?  It  is  verj'  evident 
that  to  make  it  such  a  state  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  false  theory  of  society  which 
we  are  considering,  we  must  not  think  of 
man  as  he  is,  or  as  he  has  ever  been  known 
to  be.  We  must  take  away  all  the  feelings 
of  domestic  rei,'anl,  which  are  visible  wher- 
ever he  is  to  be  found.  Fathers,  mothers^ 
children,  must  be  as  indifferent  to  each 
other,  as  if  no  common  relation  had  united 
them  ;  nay,  they  must  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice, without  coni])uncti()n,  the  existence  of 
any  one  of  these,  for  the  most  trifling  per- 
sonal advant;ige ;  the  pity  which  we  now 
feel  so  readily  for  the  distress  even  of  our 
very  enemies  must,  in  that  case,  be  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  us,  even  when  the  sufferer 
is  she  who  gave  us  birth,  is  this  a  state  of 
the  nature  of  man  ?  or  have  we  not  rather, 
as  has  been  truly  said,  in  making  this  very 
conception,  supposed  the  nature  of  man  to 
be  destroyed  ?  and,  while  we  have  jjrcserved 
the  same  external  form,  substituted,  for  the 
mild  nature  of  that  which  animates  this  form, 
the  ferocious  nature  of  some  untameable 
beast,  which  makes  no  distinction  of  the 
hand  that  caresses  and  the  hand  that  strikes, 
which  breathes  oidy  carnage,  and  feels  a  sort 
of  irritation,  ar.d  almost  anger,  at  the  sight 
of  every  thing  which  lives  ?  Of  such  a  be- 
ing, so  animated,  this  may  be  the  natiiral 
state,  but  it  is  not  the  state  of  nature  of  man. 
The  feelings  which  nature  most  ])owerfully 
im])resses  on  him,  —  the  first  imi)ressions 
which  she  makes  on  his  heart,  are  senti- 
ments of  love  ;  and  if  those  first  and  most 
])owerful  feelings,  which  are  as  imiversal  as 
the  race  of  man, — the  original  feelings  of 
every  individual  that  lives  or  has  lived, — 
can  b(>  truly  said  to  be  natural  feelings,  to 
contimie  to  exist  as  in  this  first  state  of  na- 
ture, would  be  to  exist  with  only  affection  in 
the  heart,  and  with  expressions  of  this  affec- 
tion in  every  look  and  word. 

]5ut  we  ])ut  liars  and  locks  ujion  our  gates, 
we  carry  arms,  we  make  laws  to  direct  the 
power  of  the  state  against  injustice,  wc  have 
prisons  and  executioners.  Is  this  formida- 
Iile  ajiparatus,  it  will  b(>  said,  a  jiart  of  a  sys- 
tem of  love  ?  or  does  it  not  rather  ])rove  that 
man  tiembles  at  the  thought  of  the  [lower 
of  man,  as  he  trcniblus  at  the  thought  of 
some  pestilence,  and  Uikes  measures  of  pre- 
caution for  guarding  against  infection,  and 
for  curing  it,  or  preventing  the  farther 
s|)reading  of  it,  if  infection  has  Uiken 
place  ? 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  these  contriv- 
ances of  offence  and  defence  are  not  a  part 
of  the  .system  of  contrivances  of  universal 
and  never-failing  love ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  indicative  of  a  fear  which  implies  the 
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possihinty  of  enmity  in  others,  or  sit  least  of 
injustice,  \vhich,  though  it  may  imjiiy  no  per- 
sonal hatred,  is,  in  its  effects  on  us,  the  same 
as  enmity.  But  while  these  instruments  of 
preservation  from  possible  aggression  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  proofs  of  one  set  of  feelings  in 
man, — of  feelings  which  no  defender  of  the 
general  social  nature  of  man  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  deny,  as  a  ])art  of  that  mixed 
constitution  of  good  and  bad  for  which  alone 
he  contends  ;  it  may  be  asked,  in  like  man- 
ner, whether  the  domestic  affections,  and  the 
general  sympathies  of  oiu*  nature,  which  ex- 
ist as  widely  as  laws,  and  have  in  every  case 
preceded  them  ;  whether  all  the  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  poor, 
and  the  diseased,  are  proofs  of  any  natural 
enmity  of  man  to  man?  Injustice  may,  in- 
deed, be  prevalent,  but  compassion  is  surely 
not  less  so ;  and  are  we  to  find  proofs  of 
universal  enmity  in  a  love  that  is  as  univer- 
Bal  as  human  sorrow  ? 

That  Virtue  known 
By  the  relenting  look,  whose  equal  heart 
For  others  feels,  as  for  another  self ; 
Of  various  name,  as  various  objects  wake. 
Warm  into  action,  the  kind  sense  within  : 
Whether  the  blameless  poor,  the  nobly  maim'il, 
The  lost  to  reason,  the  declin'd  in  life, 
The  helpless  young,  that  kiss  no  mother's  hand, 
And  the  grey,  second  infancy  of  age. 
She  gives  in  public  families  to  live, — 
A  sight  to  gladden  Heaven. 

We  are  surely  not  to  think  of  man  as  on- 
ly a  prisoner  or  a  jailer  ;  we  must  think  of 
him  too  as  one  who,  if  he  suffers,  receives 
relief  from  those  who  have  no  interest  in  re- 
lieving him,  except  that  of  their  compassion 
itself;  or  who  himself,  with  as  little  expect- 
ation of  personal  advantage,  relieves  what- 
ever sufferings  may  come  beneath  his  view. 
The  truth  is,  that  man  has  desires  of  various 
kinds,  malevolent  as  well  as  benevolent ; 
that,  on  whatever  period  of  society  we  may 
choose  to  fix,  we  shall  always  find  many  who 
are  disposed  to  invade  the  rights  of  others, 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  this  mere  pos- 
sibility of  aggression,  render  necessary  all 
those  general  precautions,  and  the  occasional 
punishments  of  which  Hobbes  speaks  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  shall  be  equally  certain 
of  finding  many,  who  not  merely  are  without 
the  inclination  of  invading  the  rights  of 
others,  but  who  gladly  make  sacrifices  of 
their  own  personal  comfort  for  their  relief. 
That  the  state  of  society,  therefore,  when 
there  are  multitudes  comprehended  in  it,  is 
not  a  state  of  mimLxed  friendship  or  enmity, 
unmixed  virtue  or  vice,  but  a  state  that  is 
mixed  of  both ;  that  the  first  affections,  how- 
ever, the  affections  which,  if  there  be  any 
that  peculiarly  deserv^e  the  name  of  natm'al, 
have  surely  the  highest  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction, are  uniformly  those  of  love  ;  and 
that  while  all  must,  in  infancy,  have  felt  this 
tie,  which  bound  them  to  some  other  breast, 
it  is  only  a  part  of  mankind  over  whom  those 


malignant  passions,  which  can  be  said  to  be 
indicative  of  enmity,  or  even  that  injustice 
which  is  indicative  of  indifference  to  others, 
rather  than  malignity,  can  be  said  to  have  any 
sway.  We  have  all  loved,  and  continued  to 
love  ;  we  have  not  all  hated,  and  continued 
to  hate ;  certainly,  at  least,  we  have  not 
given  way  to  our  hatred,  as  we  have  yielded 
our  whole  soul  to  the  delightful  emotions  of 
benevolence. 

Even  the  most  unjust  and  malignant  of 
mankind,  it  must  be  remembered,  do  not 
lose  their  love  of  society.  They  have  theii 
friends,  or  at  least  those  to  whom  they  give 
that  name,  without  any  suspicion  that  they 
are  using  an  inappropriate  expression.  They 
would  hate  to  be  alone,  as  much  as  other 
people,  even  though  they  had  no  guilty  re- 
membrances, which  made  it  doubly  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  annised.  They  must 
still  flatter  themselves  that  they  enjoy  what 
they  are  not  capable  of  enjoying,  the  delights 
of  that  cordial  intercourse  which  is  sacred  to 
the  good.  These  delights,  indeed,  the  re- 
membrance of  consolations  received,  and  of 
virtues  strengthened,  the  mutual  esteem,  the 
mutual  trust,  the  mutual  veneration,  they  as 
little  can  possess  as  they  can  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  conscience,  with  no  remembrances 
but  those  of  guilt.  Yet,  though  the  reality 
of  the  social  regard  of  others  is  denied  to 
them,  and  though  even  if,  in  some  singular 
instance,  it  were  truly  to  be  given  to  them, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  put  con- 
fidence in  a  friendship  which  they  would 
know  that  they  had  not  merited,  and  there- 
fore eoiild  not  fail  to  distrust ;  they  can  still 
at  least  have  the  riot  and  the  laughter,  and 
as  much  of  the  appearance  of  social  affection, 
as  is  consistent  with  perfect  indifference,  or 
perfect  hatred  at  heart ;  and  the  riot  and  the 
laughter  they  must  have,  or  be  still  more 
miserable  than  they  are.  The  love  of  that 
society  which  they  have  so  deeply  injured, 
is  thus  fixed  in  their  heart,  as  it  is  fixed 
in  every  heart;  and  what  proof  could  be 
stronger  of  its  irresistible  power  ?  In  the 
very  prison,  to  which  the  indignation  of  man- 
kind has  di-iven  them,  as  to  the  only  place 
which  their  presence  could  not  ])ol!iitc,  amid 
wretches  as  little  worthy  as  themselves  of  a 
single  thought  of  momentary  affection,  they 
still  feel  the  influence  of  that  principle  which 
makes  the  presence  of  man  necessary  to  the 
comfort  of  man,  as,  in  better  circumstances, 
it  is  necessary  to  his  happiness.  They 
must  mingle  with  each  other,  though  they 
have  no  plans  of  guilty  co-operation  to  con- 
cert. It  is  still  something  in  their  dismal 
loneliness  to  have  one,  who  may  laugh  at 
their  blasphemies,  and  at  whose  blasphemies 
they  may  smile  in  retm-n  ;  and  to  him  who 
has  never  known  what  friendship  is,  who 
has  only  crimes  of  which  to  speak,  or  crimes 
of  which  to  hear,  it  is  not  a  relief,  but  a  hen- 
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vy  additional  punishiiu'nt,  to  be  sci)aratcd 
from  wretches  as  piiilty  and  misenible  as 
himself;  from  wretches,  who  would  as  glad- 
ly, or  more  ghully,  assist  in  putting  his 
shackles  on,  as  they  would  assist  in  releasing 
him  ;  and  who,  he  knows  well,  will  not 
laugh  less  loudly  on  that  day  when  he  is  to 
be  led  forth  to  terminate,  amid  public  exe- 
crations, his  dreadful  existence. 

Such  is  the  desire  of  social  communion  in 
man  ;  a  desire  which  no  habitual  penance  of 
solitude,  no  perfection  of  virtue,  no  perfec- 
tion of  vice,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  can 
efface  from  the  heart ;  a  desire,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  not  more  forcibly  demon- 
strated by  all  that  leads  man  to  mingle  with 
man  in  happy  society,  than  by  the  most  mi- 
serable intercom'se  which  the  wretched  can 
form,  by  the  feelings  which  continue  to  ope- 
rate when  only  guilt  is  congregated  with 
gnilt,  and  which  make  of  that  very  prisoir, 
to  which  Ilobbes  \vould  lead  us  for  a  de- 
monstration that  man  is  born  oidy  to  be  re- 
gardless of  man  or  hostile  to  him,  the  most 
irresistible  demonstration  of  that  great  truth 
of  social  coimexion,  which  he  would  vainly 
adduce  it  to  disprove. 

The  next  of  our  desires  which  we  have 
to  consider,  is  our  desire  of  knowledge. 

When  we  think  of  what  man  is,  not  in  his 
faculties  only,  but  in  his  intellectual  acquisi- 
tions, and  of  what  he  nmst  have  been  on  his 
entrance  into  the  world,  as  much  in  the  state 
of  society  which  is  most  civilized,  as  in  the 
rudest  state  of  savage  life,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  regard  this  knowledge  and  absolute  ig- 
norance as  states  of  the  same  mind.  It  seems 
to  us  almost  as  if  we  had  to  consider  a  sj)i- 
ritual  creation  or  transformation,  as  wondrous 
as  if,  in  contemplating  the  materiid  universe, 
we  were  to  strive  to  think  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  suns  and  planets,  as  evolved  from  a 
mere  particle  of  matter,  or  rising  from  no- 
thing as  when  originally  created.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  were  so  created,  and  we  know 
that  man,  comprehensive  as  his  acquirements 
are,  nmst  have  set  out  in  his  intellectual  ca- 
reer from  absolute  ignorance  ;  but  how  ditli- 
cult  is  it  for  us  to  form  any  accurate  concej)- 
tion  of  what  we  thus  undoubtingly  believe  ! 
The  mind,  which  is  enriched  with  as  many 
sciences  as  there  are  classes  of  existing  tilings 
in  the  universe,  which  our  organs  are  able  to 
discern,  and  which,  not  content  with  the  im- 
mensity of  existence,  forms  to  itself  sciences 
even  of  abstractions  that  do  not  exist  as  ob- 
jects in  nature,  and  that  cannot  exist  in  nfi- 
ture,  the  mind,  which  is  skilled  in  all  the 
languages  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
globe,  and  which  has  fixed  and  treasured  in 
its  own  remembrance,  the  beauties  of  every 
work  of  transcendent  genius,  which  age  after 
age  has  mlded  to  the  stores  of  antiquity  ;  this 
mind,  we  know  well,  was  once  as  ignorant 


as  the  dullest  and  feeblest  of  those  mind.«, 
which  scarcely  know  enough,  even  to  wonder 
at  its  superioritj'. 

lint  without  taking  into  oiu"  consideration 
the  rich  eiulowmeiits  of  a  mind  like  this,  let 
us  think  only  of  one  of  those  humble  minds 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  How  vast  are  the 
acquirements  even  of  a  mind  of  this  humble 
rank,  and  acquirements,  too,  which  a  few 
years,  that  may  be  said  almost  to  be  years 
of  infancy  and  apparent  imbecility,  have  form- 
ed !  Indeed,  if  all  human  science  were  to  be 
divided,  as  Rousseau  says,  into  two  portions, 
the  one  comjirehendiiig  what  is  common  to 
all  mankind,  and  the  other  only  that  sto<'k  of 
truths,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  wise  and  the 
learned,  he  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  de- 
livering a  very  extravagant  paradox,  in  assert- 
ing that  this  latter  portion,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  pride,  would  seem  very  tri- 
fling in  conii)anson  of  the  other.  But  of 
this  greater  portion,  we  do  not  think,  as  he 
truly  says,  paitly  because  the  knowledge 
which  it  comprehends  is  acquired  so  very 
early,  that  we  scarcely  remember  the  acqui- 
sition of  it,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  because 
since  knowledge  becomes  remarkable  only  by 
Its  differences,  the  elements  that  are  common 
in  all,  like  the  common  quantities  in  alge- 
braic equations,  are  counted  as  nothing. 

When  we  think,  however,  of  the  elements 
that  are  truly  contained  in  this  jiortion  of 
knowledge,  which  the  humblest  of  mankind 
partakes,  how  niu(;h  is  involved  in  the  jios- 
session  and  mastering  even  of  one  language, 
in  the  accuiate  adajitation  of  each  arbitrary 
sign  to  the  thing  signified,  and  the  adapta- 
tion, not  merely  of  the  signs  of  things  to  the 
things  themselves,  but  of  the  nicer  intlections 
of  the  signs  to  the  faint  and  abstract  rela- 
tions of  objects  !  If  we  knew  nothing  more 
of  the  mind  of  man,  than  its  capacity  of  be- 
coming accniainted  with  the  powers  of  so 
vast  and  so  comi)licated  an  instrument  as 
that  of  speech,  and  of  acquiring  this  know- 
ledge in  circumstances  the  most  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  acquisition,  without  any  of  the  aids 
which  lessen  so  greatly  our  labour  in  acquir- 
ing any  other  language  far  less  ])erfectly  in 
after-life,  and  amid  the  continual  distractions 
of  pains  and  pleasures,  that  seem  to  render 
any  fixed  effort  absolutely  impossible,  we 
might,  indeed,  find  cause  to  wonder  at  a  ca- 
])acity  so  admirable.  But  w  hen  we  think 
of  all  the  other  knowledge  which  is  acquired 
at  the  same  time,  even  by  this  miiul,  which 
we  have  selected  as  one  of  the  humblest, 
what  observations  of  phenomena,  what  in- 
ductions, what  reasonings  downward  from 
the  results  of  general  observation  to  jiarticu- 
lar  cases  that  are  analogous,  must  have  oc- 
curred, and  been  formed,  almost  unconsci- 
ously, into  a  system  of  j)hysics,  of  which  the 
reasoner  himself,  jierhajis,  does  not  think  as 
a  system,  but  on  which  he  founds  his  prac- 
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tical  conclusions,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
the  philosopher  applies  his  general  principles 
to  the  complicated  contrivances  of  mechanics 
or  the  difl'erent  arts  ;  when  we  think  of  all 
this,  and  know  that  all  this,  or  at  least  a 
great  part  of  all  this,  must  have  been  done 
before  it  could  be  safe  for  the  little  rea- 
soner  to  be  trusted  for  a  single  moment  at 
the  slightest  distance  from  the  pai'entaJ  ej'c, 
how  astonishing  does  the  whole  process  ap- 
pear ;  and  if  we  had  not  opportunities  of 
observation,  and  in  some  measure,  too,  the 
consciousness  of  our  own  memory,  in  our 
later  acquisitions,  to  tell  us  how  all  this  has 
been  done,  what  a  variety  of  means  must 
we  conceive  nature  to  have  employed  for  pro- 
ducing so  rapidly  and  so  efficaciously  this  as- 
tonishing result !  She  has  employed,  however, 
no  complicated  variety  of  means  ;  and  she  has 
produced  the  effect  the  more  surely,  from  the 
very  simplicity  of  the  means  which  she  has 
employed.  The  simple  desire  of  knowledge 
explains  a  mystery  which  nothing  else  could 
explain.  She  has  made  it  delightful  to  man 
to  know — disquieting  to  him  to  know  only 
imperfectly,  while  any  thing  remains  in  his 
power  that  can  make  his  knowledge  more  ac- 
curate or  comprehensive ;  and  she  has  done 
more  than  all  this,  she  has  not  waited  till  we 
reflect  on  the  pleasure  which  we  are  to  enjoy, 
or  the  pain  which  we  are  to  suffer.  She  has 
given  us  these,  indeed,  to  stimulate  our  search, 
and  in  part  to  reward  it ;  but  she  has 
prompted  us  to  begin  our  search  without  re- 
flection on  the  mere  pleasure  or  pain  which 
is  to  reward  our  acti\aty,  or  to  punish  our  in- 
activity. It  is  sufficient  that  there  is  some- 
thing unkno^Ti  which  has  a  relation  to  some- 
thing that  is  known  to  us.  We  feel  instant- 
ly the  desire  of  knowing  this  too.  Begin  to 
the  child  in  the  nursery  some  ballad,  which 
involves  a  tale  of  marvellous  incident,  and 
stop  in  the  very  middle  of  the  tale,  his  little 
heart  will  be  almost  in  agony  till  you  resume 
the  narrative  ;  but  his  eye,  before  you  ceas- 
ed, was  still  expressive  of  that  curiosity,  of 
that  mere  desire  of  knowing  what  is  to  come, 
which  is  not  painful  in  itself,  producing  the 
pain,  but  not  rising  from  it  when  the  narra- 
tive is  broken,  and  affording  the  pleasure, 
but  not  rising  from  the  pleasure  when  the 
narrative  is  continued.  Why  is  it,  that 
in  such  a  case  we  feel  delight  ?  It  is  because 
oiu-  pre\nous  curiosity  has  been  gratified. 
Why  do  we  feel  pain  ?  It  is  because  our 
previous  cm'iosity  has  not  been  gratified ; 
and  to  suppose  that  but  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  gratified  curiosity,  and  the  pain  of  the  un- 
gratified  curiosity,  we  should  have  had  no  cu- 
riosity to  afford  the  pleasure  or  the  pain,  is  a 
reversal  of  the  order  of  causes  and  effects,  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  suppose,  that,  but 
for  the  existence  of  the  flower,  we  should  not 
have  had  the  root  or  the  stem  which  sup- 
ports the  flower,  that  it  is  the  light  which 


flows  around  us  that  is  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  sun  ;  and  that  he  who  creat- 
ed the  sun,  and  every  thing  which  the  sun 
enlightens,  is  not  merely  revealed  to  us  by 
that  world  of  splendour  and  beauty  which 
he  hiis  formed,  but  that  it  is  the  beauty 
of  the  universe  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
existence  of  him  who  created  it  to  be  beau- 
tiful. 

Of  the  lively  curiosity  of  which  I  speak, 
with  relation  to  the  tales  of  our  nurserj',  you 
must  all  have  some  remembrance;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  curiosity  which,  even  with  re- 
spect to  such  tales  of  fiction,  does  not  cease 
wholly  when  we  are  obliged  to  assume  the 
airs  and  the  dignity  of  manhood.  \s'e  vary 
our  tales  in  these  graver  years,  and  call  them 
romances,  dramas,  epics  ;  but  we  are  equally 
ready  in  any  moment  of  leisure,  to  be  led 
away  by  any  narrative  of  strange  incidents, 
which  is  to  us  exactly  what  the  simplest  bal- 
lad was  to  us  then.  The  pain  which  attends 
ungratified  curiositj',  is  most  strikingly  prov- 
ed by  those  tales  which  are  often  intention- 
ally suspended  at  some  most  interesting  mo- 
ment, and  printed  as  fragments.  We  feel, 
in  such  a  case,  a  vexation  that  almost 
amoimts  to  anger,  as  if  the  writer  of  the  frag- 
ment were  wilfully  and  wantonly  inflicting  on 
us  pain  ;  and  there  are  many  little  injuries 
which  we  could  perhaps  much  more  readily 
forgive.  To  be  forced  to  read  a  succession 
of  such  fragments  would  be  truly  to  any  mind 
which  can  take  interest  in  the  adventures  of 
others,  a  species  of  torture,  and  of  tor. 
ture  that,  to  such  a  mind,  would  be  far 
from  being  the  slightest  which  could  be  de- 
vised. 

The  curiosity  which  is  thus  strikingly  ex 
emphfied  in  the  eagerness  with  which  we 
listen  to  fictitious  narratives,  is  not  less 
strikingly,  as  it  is  certainly  far  more  usefully, 
exemphfied  in  the  interest  which  we  feel  in 
the  wonders  of  science.  How  many  nights 
of  sleepless  expectation  would  be  given  to 
the  chemist,  if  he  could  be  informed  on  au- 
thority which  he  could  not  doubt,  that  in 
some  neighbouring  country  a  discovery  had 
been  made  which  threw  a  new  light,  not 
merely  on  what  had  before  been  considered 
as  obscure,  but  on  all,  or  almost  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  had  been  considered  as  per- 
fectly well  known  ;  that  in  consequence  of 
this  discovery,  it  had  become  easy  to  analyse 
what  had  before  resisted  every  attempt  of  the 
analjtic  art,  and  to  force  into  combination 
substances  which  before  had  seemed  incap- 
able of  any  permanent  union  !  With  what 
eagerness  would  he  await  the  communication 
that  was  to  put  into  his  o^\ti  hands  this  ad- 
mirable power.  It  must  be  a  distress,  in- 
deed, of  no  common  sort  which  could  at  such 
a  period  withdraw  his  mind  wholly  for  any 
length  of  time  from  that  desire  which  every 
thing  that  met  his  eye  would  seem  to  him  to 
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recall,  because  it  woiilil  be  in  triitli  for  ever 
present  to  his  mind. 

It  is  needless  to  extend  the  illustration 
through  the  variety  of  the  seiciices.  Me 
have  a  desire  of  kjiowlcd^'e  whieh  nothinj^ 
can  abate, — a  desire  that,  in  some  greater  or 
less  degree,  extends  itself  to  every  thing 
which  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  and  not 
to  realities  merely,  but  to  all  the  extrava- 
psinees  of  fiction.  \\'e  are  fornicd  to 
know  ;  we  cannot  exist  without  knowledge  ; 
and  nature,  therefore,  has  given  us  the 
desire  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  essential 
not  to  oiu'  pleasure  merely,  but  to  oui-  very 
being. 

\Vitncs5  the  sprightly  joy,  when  aught  unknown 

Strikes  the  quick  sense,  and  wakes  each  active  power 

To  brisker  measures  :  witness  the  neglect 

Of  all  familiar  objects,  though  beheUl 

With  transport  once;  the  fond  attentive  gaze 

Of  young  ;ustonishment,  the  sober  /.eal 

Of  age  commenting  on  prodigious  thnigs. 

For  such  the  bounteous  providence  of  Heaven 

In  every  breast  implanting  this  desire 

Of  objects  new  an(i  strange  to  urge  us  on. 

With  unremitted  labour,  to  pursue 

Those  sacred  stores  that  wait  the  ripening  soul, 

In  Truth's  exhaustless  bosom.     What  need  words 

To  paint  its  power  ?  For  this  the  daring  youth 

Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother's  anxious  arms, 

In  foreign  ellmcs  to  rove ;  the  pensive  sage, 

Heedless  of  sleep,  or  midnight's  harmful  diunp, 

Hangs  o'er  the  sickly  taper ;  and  untir'd 

The  virgin  follows,  with  enchante<lstep, 

The  m;izes  of  some  wilil  and  wondrous  tale, 

From  mom  to  eve,  unmindful  of  her  form. 

Unmindful  of  the  happy  dress  thatstole 

The  wishes  of  the  youtn,  when  every  maid 

\Vith  envy  pin'd.     Hence,  finally,  by  night. 

The  vilhige  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth, 

Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  talcs, 

Breathing  astonishment,  of  witching  rhymes. 

And  evil  spirits ;  of  the  death-bed  call 

To  him  wno  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devour'd 

The  orphan's  portion  ;  of  unquiet  souls 

Ris'n  from  the  grave,  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 

Of  deeds  in  life  conceal'd  ;  of  shapes  that  walk 

At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 

The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 

At  every  solemn  pause  the  crowd  recoil. 

Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congeal'd 

With  shivering  sighs,  till,  eager  for  the  event, 

\round  the  beldame,  all  erect  they  hang, 

Kaeh  trembling  heart  with  grateful  temirs  quell'd.* 

If  man  could  have  been  made  to  know 
that  his  existence  depended  U|)on  certain  ac- 
quisitions of  knowledge,  without  any  love  of 
the  knowledge  itself,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
made  the  acquisition  that  was  believed  to  be; 
so  important.  But  to  learn,  if  there  had 
been  no  curiosity  or  pleasure  in  learning, 
would  then  have  been  a  task ;  and  like  other 
mere  tasks,  would  probably  have  been  imper- 
fectly executed.  Something  would  have  been 
ncclected  altogether,  or  very  inacciUMtcly  ex- 
amined, the  accurate  knowledgi?  of  which 
might  have  been  essential  to  life  itself.  Nii- 
ture,  by  the  constitution  which  she  has  given 
us,  has  attained  the  same  end,  and  attained 
it  without  leaving  to  us  the  possibility  of  fail- 
ure. She  has  given  us  the  desire  of  know- 
ing what  it  is  of  importance  for  us  to  know  ; 
she  has  made  the  knowledge  delightful  in  it- 
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self;  she  luis  made  it  painful  to  tis  to  know 
imperfectly.  There  is  no  task,  therefore,  im- 
posed on  us.  In  executing  her  benevolent 
will,  we  have  only  to  gratify  one  of  the 
strontrest  of  our  passions,  to  learn  with  de- 
light what  it  is  salutiuy  to  have  learned,  and 
to  derive  thus  a  sort  of  double  happiness 
from  the  wisdom  which  weacijuire,  and  from 
the  very  effort  by  which  we  acijuire  it. 


LECTURE  LXVIII. 

in.    PROSPECTIVE    EJIOTIONS. 6.  DKSIUE   OF 

rOWEK OF    DIRECT    POWER,    AS   IN    AMBI- 
TION. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  emotions  which  I 
considered  in  my  last  Lecture,  that  which  is 
next  in  the  order  of  our  arrangement  is  the 
desire  of  power. 

I  do  not  speak  at  present  of  the  desire 
of  mere  freedom  from  constraint,  though, 
where  finy  unjust  restraint  is  actually  im- 
posed, the  desire  of  freedom  from  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  strongest  passion  ^\'hich  man  can 
feel,  and  a  passion  which,  in  such  circum- 
stances, will  always  l)e  more  ardent  as  the 
mind  is  nobler.  While  it  remains,  the  slave 
is  not  wholly  a  slave.  His  true  degradation 
begins  when  he  has  lost,  not  his  liberty, 
merely,  but  the  veiy  desire  of  liberty,  and 
when  ho  has  learned  to  look  calmly  on  him- 
self as  a  mere  breathing  and  moving  instru- 
ment of  the  wishes  of  another,  to  be  moved 
by  those  wishes  more  than  by  his  own,  a 
part  of  some  external  pomp  necessary  to  the 
splendour  of  some  other  being,  to  which  he 
contributes,  indeed,  but  only  like  the  car,  or 
the  sceptre,  or  the  j)uri)le  robe,  a  trapping  of 
adventitious  greatness,  and  one  of  many  de- 
corative trapi)ings  that  are  all  efpiaily  insig- 
nificant in  themselves,  whether  they  be  living 
or  inanimate.  He  who  can  feel  this,  and 
feel  it  without  any  rising  of  his  heart  against 
the  tyranny  which  would  kec))  him  down,  or 
even  a  wish  that  he  were  free,  may  indeed  be 
considered  as  scarcely  worthy  of  freedom  ; 
and  if  tyranny  [jroduced  only  the  evil  of  such 
mental  degradation,  without  any  of  the 
other  evils  to  which  it  gives  rise  directly 
and  indirectly,  it  would  scarcely  merit  less 
than  at  iircsent,  the  detestation  of  all  who 
know  what  man  is  and  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing as  a  freeman,  and  that  wretched  thing 
which  he  is  and  must  ever  continue  to  be  as 
a  slave. 

There  are  minds,  indeed,  which,  long 
habituated  to  corruption,  can  see,  in  the  ty- 
rannical i)ossessor  of  a  power  luijustly  arro- 
gated, only  a  source  of  favoiu,  and  of  all  the 
partial  and  prodigal  largesses  of  favour,  more 
easy  to  be  obtained,  as  requiring,  in  return 
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only  that  profligate  siibsen-iency  to  every  vice, 
wliich  siii-h  minds  are  always  sulTieiently  ready 
to  pay  ;  but  what  long  usage  of  eorrui)tion 
does  it  require,  before  tyranny  itself  can  cease 
to  be  hated. 

If  to  a  young  audience,  in  those  early 
years  when  they  knew  little  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  political  institutions,  than  that  under 
some  governments  men  are  more  or  less 
happy,  and  more  or  less  free,  than  under 
others,  we  were  to  relate  the  history  of  one 
of  those  glorious  struggles  which  the  op- 
pressed have  sometimes  made  against  their 
oppressors,  can  we  doubt  for  a  moment  to 
whom  the  synnpathy  and  eager  wishes  of  the 
whole  audience  would  be  given  ?  While  the 
first  band  of  patriots  might  perhaps  be  over- 
thrown, and  their  leader  a  fugitive,  seeking  a 
temporary  shelter,  but  seeking  still  more  the 
means  of  asserting  again  the  same  great  cause, 
with  the  additional  motive  of  avenging  the 
fallen,  how  eagerly  would  every  heart  be 
trembling  for  him,  hoping  for  him,  exulting 
as  he  came  forth  again  with  additional  num- 
bers, shrinking  and  half-despairing  at  each 
slight  repulse  in  the  long-continued  combat, 
but  rejoicing  and  confiding  still  more  at  each 
renewal  of  the  charge,  and  feeling  almost  the 
very  triumph  of  the  deliverer  himself,  when 
his  standard  wa\-ed  at  last  without  any  foe 
to  oppose  it,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  up- 
on the  field  but  those  who  had  perished,  and  \  g^g^f  measure  connected  with  this  general  de 


such  indifierence,  compared  with  the  guilt  of 
those  who,  enjoying  themselves  the  blessings 
of  a  liberal  system  of  government,  should  yet 
feel  a  sort  of  malignant  triunijih  in  the 
thought  that  other  nations  do  not  enjoy  a 
liberty  like  that  which  they  so  justly  prize- 
that  there  are  many  millions  of  human  beings, 
gathered  together  in  tribes  which  exist  still, 
as  their  ancestors  have  for  ages  existed,  in  a 
state  of  moral  darkness,  cominired  with  which 
blindness  to  the  mere  sunshine  is  but  an  evil 
of  little  moment ! 

O  Liberty  !  thou  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight; 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train; 
Eased  of  her  load.  Subjection  grows  more  light. 
And  Poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gay, 
Giv'st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day.» 

The  power  however  which  consists  in  mere 
freedom  from  constraint,  is  but  a  negative 
power.  That  of  which  we  are  at  present  to 
consider  the  desire,  is  the  positive  power 
which  one  individual  may  exercise  over  other 
individuals. 

In  a  former  lecture,  in  which  we  consider- 
ed the  desire  of  action,  we  saw  the  very  im- 
portant advantage  of  this  desu-e,  that  prompts 
man  incessantly  to  rise  from  the  indolence  in 
which  he  might  otherwise  lie  torpid.  Our 
desire  of  power  may  be  considered  as  in  a 


those  who  were  free.  In  listening  to  such  a 
narrative,  even  he  who  was  perhaps,  in  more 
advanced  years,  to  be  himself  the  ready  in- 
strument of  oppression  or  corruption,  and  to 
smile  with  derision  at  the  veiy  name  of  li- 
berty, would  feel  the  interest  which  every 
other  heart  was  feeling,  and  would  rejoice 
in  the  overthrow  of  despotism,  like  that 
of  which  he  wa.s  after\vards  to  be  the  will- 
ing slave,  or  of  which  he  was  at  all  times 
jeady  to  become  the  slave  if  the  liber- 
ties of  a  nation  could  be  sold  by  his  single 
voice. 

Such  is  the  instant  sympathy  of  our  na- 
ture, with  all  who  are  oppressed.  We  may 
cease  to  feel  it,  indeed,  but  many  years  of 
sordid  selfishness  must  first  have  quenched 
in  us  every  thing  which  is  noble,  ajid  made  us 
truly  as  much  slaves  ourselves  as  those 
whose  virtue  and  happiness  are  indiflferent 
to  us.  To  be  free,  to  have  the  mind  of  a 
freeman,  is  not  to  consider  liberty  as  a  pri- 
vilege which  a  few  only  are  to  enjoy,  and 
which,  like  some  narrow  and  limited  good, 
woidd  become  less  by  distribution ;  it  is  to 
wish,  and  to  wish  ardently,  that  all  partook 
the  blessing.  What  should  we  think  of  any 
one  who,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  vision,  and 
the  inestimable  instruction  which  that  de- 
lightful sense  has  yielded  to  him,  and  con- 
tinues every  moment  to  yield,  could  hear 
without  pity  of  a  whole  nation  of  the  blind  ? 
And  yet,  how  slight  would  be  the  cruelty  of 


sire  of  action.  We  feel  a  pleasure  of  no 
slight  kind  in  the  consciousness  of  our  mere 
animal  energies,  as  energies  inherent  in  our 
nature,  and  obedient  to  our  will.  This  pride 
of  exercise  is  one  of  the  first  pleasui'es  which 
we  discover  in  the  infant,  whose  eye  shows 
visible  delight  at  all  the  little  wonders  which 
he  is  capable  of  producing  himself,  far  more 
than  at  such  as  are  merely  exhibited  to  him. 
He  is  pleased  indeed  when  we  shake  for  the 
first  time  the  bells  of  his  little  rattle,  before 
we  put  it  into  his  own  hands  ;  but  when  he 
has  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  makes  himself 
the  noise,  which  is  then  such  delightful  mu- 
sic to  his  ear,  his  rapture  is  far  more  than 
doubled.  He  repeats  it  .instantly,  as  if  wish- 
ing to  be  quite  certain  that  he  is  cajjable  of 
executing  so  manellous  a  thing,  and  the  cer- 
tainty makes  his  pleasure  still  greater  than 
before  ;  till,  weary  of  a  powcrof  which  he  can 
no  longer  doubt,  and  stinuiiated  by  new  ob- 
jects to  new  exercises,  he  again  desires  some- 
thing else,  and  enjoys,  and  is  proud,  and 
again  grows  weary  of  the  past,  to  grow  after- 
wards weary  of  the  future.  In  boyhood, 
what  eomp^itions  of  this  sort,  what  eager- 
ness to  discover  how  fast  we  can  run,  how 
far  we  can  leap  !  Every  game  which  then 
amuses  and  occupies  us,  may  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  trial  of  our  strength,  or  agility,  or 
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skill,  of  some  of  those  qualities  in  whirh 
power  consists  ;  and  we  run  or  wrestle  with 
those  with  whom  wo  are  perhaps,  in  combats 
of  a  vciy  ditVercnt  kind,  to  dispute  in  other 
years  the  jirize  of  distinction  in  the  various 
duties  and  dignities  of  life. 

Prom  what  we  do  immediately  ourselves, 
the  transition  to  what  we  do  by  the  agency 
of  others,  is  a  very  natural  and  obvious  one. 
As  we  feel  the  power  which  we  possess  in 
being  the  fastest  runner,  or  the  most  skilful 
wrestler,  we  feel  also  a  sort  of  power  in  hav- 
ing the  instruments  best  suited  to  the  diifer- 
ent  games  ni  which  we  may  have  to  try  our  | 
skill  with  the  skill  of  others.  In  the  early 
exercises  and  contentions  of  the  j)lay-groun(i, 
we  are  proud  of  having  the  best  top,  or  the 
best  bat ;  and  we  look  on  what  they  do  for 
us  as  what  we  do  ourselves,  since  they  are  i 
ours  as  much  as  our  own  limbs  are  ours, — a  1 
sort  of  prolongation  of  the  hands  that  wield 
them,  obeying  our  will  with  the  same  ready 
ministry  ius  that  with  which  our  hands  them- 
selves more  directly  move  at  our  bidding. 
We  soon  learn  to  be  proud,  in  like  manner, 
of  having  the  best  trained  pointer,  or  the 
horse  that  has  trotted  with  us  the  gi-eatest 
number  of  miles  in  the  shortest  time ;  and 
^vhen  we  have  once  learned  to  ajjpropriate  to 
ourselves  the  achievements  of  these  animals, 
we  have  very  little  more  to  do  in  appropriat- 
ing to  ourselves  whatever  is  done  by  others 
of  our  own  species,  who  have  done  what  they 
have  done,  in  obedience  to  us  as  truly  iis  the 
horse  has  proceeded  in  the  same  line,  or 
turned,  or  stopped,  in  obedience  to  our  bridle. 
Eveiy  new  being  who  obeys  us  is  thus,  as  it 
were,  a  new  faculty,  or  lunnbcr  of  faculties, 
added  to  our  physical  constitution  ;  a.nd  it  is 
not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  we  should  de- 
sire to  extend  the  number  of  these  adventi- 
tious faculties,  more  than  that  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  the  instruments  of  the  oj)- 
tician  for  (juickening  our  sight,  or  of  a  car- 
riage for  conveying  us  over  distances  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  tra- 
verse with  the  same  velocity  on  foot. 

Such  is  the  history  of  our  desire  of  power. 
It  begins  with  the  pleasure  of  our  mere  bodi- 
ly energies,  long  before  we  are  capable  of 
conceiving  the  very  thought  of  operating  on 
other  beings  like  ourselves.  But  the  pas- 
sion, which  is  at  the  first  so  easily  and  so 
8im|)ly  gratified,  without  the  mastery  or  the 
Bttem])ted  subjugation  of  other  minds,  leanis 
afterwards  to  consider  these  minds  as  almost 
the  only  objects  on  which  it  is  at  all  impor- 
tant to  operate  ;  they  are  instruqients  of  the 
great  game  of  human  ambition  ;  and  in  that 
great  game,  independent  of  all  patriotic  feel- 
ings, the  passion  which  is  not  new,  though 
its  objects  be  new,  takes  pleasure  in  playing 
with  the  interests  of  nations,  and  managing 
whole  subject  multitudes,  as  it  before  took 
pleasure  in  wielding  skilfully  a  racket  at  ten- 


nis, or  a  mace  at  the  billiard  table  ;  or  as,  at 
a  still  earlier  period,  it  occujjieit  us  with  a 
sort  of  proud  consciousness  of  command  in 
running  over  a  field,  for  the  mere  pleiisure 
of  moving  limbs  that  were  scarcely  felt  by 
us  to  be  our  own  imlers  when  they  were  in 
motion. 

So  universal  is  the  desire  of  power  over 
the  minds  of  others,  that  there  is  perhaps  no 
one  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  it.  Even 
affection  itself,  which  is  so  little  in  need  of 
any  additional  charm,  derives  from  it  some 
accession  to  the  delight  which  it  affords. 
That  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  infant 
renders  still  more  vivid  even  the  vivid  emo- 
tions of  ])arental  love,  no  one,  I  conceive,  can 
doubt ;  and  if  man,  by  a  difTercnt  constitu- 
tion of  his  nature,  could  have  been  born  in- 
telligent as  in  maturer  years,  strong  enough 
to  be  exposed  to  no  peril  from  without,  and 
fearless,  therefore,  not  from  ignorance  of  dan- 
ger, but  from  superiority  to  all  the  causes  of 
injury  by  which  it  was  likely  for  him  to  be 
assailed ;  though  the  contemplation  of  the 
noble  being  to  which  they  had  given  life  must 
still  have  been  attended  with  strong  emotions 
of  regard  in  the  bosoms  of  those  to  whom  the 
verj-  excellence  contemplated  iind  admired  by 
them,  was  almost  a  part  of  their  own  exist- 
ence ;  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  very  little 
would,  in  such  circumstances  of  equality,  have 
remained  of  that  warm  tenderness,  which,  in 
the  present  system  of  alternate  feebleness  and 
protection,  connects  so  ha])pily  the  progres- 
sive generations  of  mankind ;  when  the  first 
look  of  love  which  the  parents  cast  on  the 
helplessness  before  them,  is  itself  a  proof 
that  the  unconscious  object  on  which  they 
gaze  is  to  be  helpless  no  more  ;  that  weak  as 
it  may  still  be  in  itself,  it  is  to  be  strong  and 
powerful  in  the  vigilant  tenderness  of  their 
aid. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  the  consciousness  of 
a  gentle  and  benevolent  ])ower  in  the  exercise 
of  parental  love  ;  and  is  there  no  influence  of 
this  sort  in  the  exercise  of  other  regards  of 
every  species, — no  feeling  of  reciprocal  de- 
pendence for  enjoyment,  or  rather  of  reci- 
procal jiowcr  of  conferring  enjoyment,  that 
sweetens  the  very  enjoyment  itself,  making 
it  as  delightful  to  be  the  source  of  ha))piness 
as  to  be  the  object  to  whom  the  haj)])iness 
ultimately  flows?  It  is  sufTicieiitly  j)leiusiiig 
indeed  to  love  iind  to  be  loved,  though  these 
feelings  were  all  which  friendship  could  yield  ; 
but  there  is  likewise  a  j)leasure  in  thinking 
that  our  feelings  need  only  to  be  expressed, 
to  become  the  feelings  too  of  those  who,  lov- 
ing us,  can  scarcely  fail  to  love  whatever  we 
love.  Nor  is  it  to  our  pleasures  of  affection  on- 
ly that  this  moral  influence  of  i)ower  extends; 
it  extends  in  some  measure  also  to  the  de- 
lightful consciousness  of  all  out  virtues.  If 
suflering  were  to  be  relieved,  it  would  surely 
be  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  happi- 
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ness  of  the  world  by  whom  the  rehef  was 
given  ;  if  vice  were  to  be  made  sensible  of 
its  guilt,  of  little  consequence  from  whom  the 
purer  views  that  enlighten  it  were  derived ; 
but  though  it  would  be  of  the  same  moment 
to  the  world  in  general,  it  would  be  very  far 
from  being  so  to  us.  We  should  delight 
in  the  effects,  indeed,  whoever  might  have 
produced  them ;  but  our  delight  would  be 
very  different  if  ourselves  had  been  the  in- 
stnmients. 

The  difference,  so  great  in  these  two  cases, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  arising  wholly  from 
the  mere  self-approbation  of  our  action  as 
virtuous  ;  for  if  we  had  truly  felt  the  wish  of 
extending  the  same  good,  and  the  same  re- 
solute willingness  to  make  the  personal  sa- 
crifices that  might  be  necessarj-  to  purchase 
the  extension  of  it,  om-  \'irtue,  as  far  as  our 
merit  or  our  conscience  is  concerned,  would 
be  the  same,  not  from  the  pride  that  our 
name  would  be  long  remembered,  as  connected 
with  the  remembrance  of  an  action  that  had 
been  beneficial   to   mankind  ;    though   the 
pleasure  of  this  generous  connexion  of  our 
image,  or  our  name,  may  mingle,  with  no 
slight  accession  of  joy,  even  in  the  pure  and 
tranquil  retrospects  of  those  who  have  been 
unostentatiously  good ;  but,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  from  the  mere  feehng  of  the  action 
as  a  work  of  ours,  as  that  which  we  have  had  the 
conscious  power  of  producing,  the  feeling  of 
the   tie   which    connects  that  happiness   of 
Others,  at  which  we  rejoice  with  our  own 
mind    as    its    cause,    and    which,    next   to 
the   certainty   of    having   done   what    hea- 
ven  itself  approves,   is   perhaps   the   most 
delightful  element  in  our  remembrance  of  vir- 
tue. 

It  is  the  same  in  works  of  purer  intellect. 
The  gravest  and  most  retired  philosopher, 
who  scarcely  exists  out  of  his  library,  in  giv- 
bg  to  the  world  the  result  of  many  years  of 
meditation,    dehghts   indeed   in    the    truths 
which  he  has  discovered,  and  in  the  advan- 
tage which  they  may  directly  or  indirectly 
afford  to  some  essential  interests  of  society  ; 
but  though  these  are  the  thoughts  on  which, 
if  his  virtue  be  equal  to  his  wisdom,  he  may 
dwell  with  greatest   satisfaction,   there  still 
comes  proudly  across  his  mind,  a  feeling  of 
pleasme  in  the  thought  of  the  power  which 
he  is  exercising,  or  is  soon  to  exercise  over 
the  minds    of  others.     He  is  certainly  far 
more  pleased,  that  the  truths  which  are  to 
effect   the   general   change   of  opinion,    are 
truths  discovered  by  him,  than  if  exactly  the 
same  beneficial  effect  had  flowed  from  dis- 
coveries   made    by   any  other  person  ;   and 
though  the  chief  part  of  this  pleasure  may 
unquestionably  be  traced  to  the  love  of  glory, 
and  the  anticipation  of  the  glory  which  is 
loved,  much  of  it  as  imquestionably  flows 
from  the  internal  feeling  of  the  power  which 
he  exercises,  and  which  he  has  the  trust  of 


being  able  to  exercise  again  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances,— a  power  which  is  more  delight- 
ful to  him  indeed  when  accompanied  with 
celebrity,  but  of  which  the  very  secret  con- 
sciousness is  itself  a  delight  that  is  almost 
like  glory  to  his  mind. 

When  the  orator  is  employed  in  some  great 
cause  that  is  worthy  of  his  eloquence  ;    as- 
serting, against  the  proud  and  the  powerful, 
the  right  of  some  humble  sufferer,  who  has 
nothing  to   vindicate    his  right  but  justice 
and  the  eloquence  of  his  protector  ;  or  rous- 
ing a  senate,  too  apt  perhaps  to  think  only  ot 
the  privileges  of  a  few,  or  of  the  interests  or 
supposed  interests  of  one  people,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  great  rights  of  mankind,  of 
every  coloiu-  and  country  ;  forcing,  as  it  were, 
upon  their  eyes,  atrocities  which  they  had 
perhaps  at  a  distance  long  sanctioned  or  per- 
mitted, and  absolving,  or  at  least  finishing,  by 
the  virtuous  triumph  of  a  single  hour,   the 
guilt  of  many  centuries  ;    in  such  cases,  in- 
deed, if  the  orator,  while  the  happiness   and 
misery,  the  virtue  and  vice,  the  glory  and  in- 
famy of  nations  are  depending  on  his  voice, 
can  think  within  himself  of  the  power  which 
he  is  exercising,  he  would   be   unworthy  at 
once  of  the  cause  which  he  pleads,   and   of 
the  eloquence  with  which  he  may  be  plead- 
ing it ;  but  when  the  victory  is  won,  wher 
all  the  advantages  which  are  to  flow  from  it 
have  been  felt  with  delight,  we  may  then  al- 
low some  feeUng  of  additional  gratification 
to  arise  in  the  mind  even  of  the  most  virtu- 
ous, at  the  thought  of  that  energy  which  was 
so  successfully  exercised,  before  which  every 
heart  that  did  not  gladly  yield  to  its  influence, 
shnmk  as  from  something  dreadful  and  ir- 
resistible ;  that  had  swept  away  all  subter- 
fuges of  h)-pocrisy,  and  left  nothing  behind 
but  conviction,  and  joy,  and  dismay.     There 
are  causes  in  which  not  to  rejoice  in  the  pos- 
session of  eloquence  would  be  almost  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  blessings  to  which  it  may 
lead.     The  patriot,  whom  the  corrupt  trem- 
ble to  see  arise,  may  well  feel  a  grateful  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  mighty  power  which  heaven 
has  delegated  to  him,   when  he   thinks  that 
he  has  used  it  only  for  purposes  which  hea- 
ven approves ;  for  the  freedom,  and  peace, 
and  prosperity  of  his  own   land,  and  for  all 
that  happiness  which  the  land  that  is  dearest 
to  him  can  diffuse  to  every  nation   that  is 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence  or  exam- 
ple. 

The  power  which  mind  exercises  over 
mind  in  the  cases  as  yet  considered  by  us,  is 
an  intellectual  or  moral  agency,  underived 
from  any  foreign  source,  and  wholly  personal 
to  the  individual  who  exercises  it.  But  there 
is  a  power  which  is,  for  the  time,  far  more 
extensive,  and  capable  of  being  coveted  by 
minds  which  are  incapable  of  feeling  and  ap- 
preciating the  intellectual  or  moral  excellence. 
This  is  the  power  which  high  station  con- 
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fers ;  the  power  of  forcing  obedience  even 
upon  the  rehictant,  and,  in  many  aises,  of 
winning  obedience,  from  that  blind  respect 
which  the  muhitiide  are  always  sufficiently 
disposed  to  feel  for  the  follies  as  for  the  vir- 
tues of  those  above  them.  Much  of  the  ])lea- 
sure  attached  to  the  conception  of  this  ])ower, 
like  that  which  attends  every  other  species 
of  power,  arises,  it  must  be  admitted,  from 
the  glory  which  is  supposed  to  attend  the 
possession  of  official  dignities  ;  but  the  de- 
sire of  the  ])ower  itself  would  be  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  passions  of  men,  though  this 
mere  power  were  all  which  station  conferred. 
To  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  beings, 
endowed  with  many  energies  which  nature 
seemed  to  have  made  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  us,  who  are  constantly  ready  to  do 
whatever  we  may  order  them  to  do,  in  obe- 
dience to  our  very  caprice,  is  to  us,  as  I  have 
already  said,  very  nearly  the  same  thing,  at 
if  some  extension  of  our  faculties  had  been 
given  to  us,  by  the  addition  of  all  their 
powers  to  our  physical  constitution.  If  these 
instalments  of  power  were  mere  machines, 
which  subserviency  to  us  could  not  in  any 
degree  debase,  and  which  could  be  kept  in 
order  without  any  great  anxiety  on  our  part, 
and  without  occupying  that  room  which 
the  living  instruments  occupy,  we  should  ail 
probably  feel  the  desire  of  possessing  these 
subsidiary  faculties,  since  not  to  wish  for 
some  of  them  at  least  would  be  like  indiffer- 
ence whether  we  had  two  arms  or  only  one, 
distinct  or  indistinct  vision,  a  good  or  bad 
memory.  We  are  not,  with  respect  to  any 
of  our  faculties,  like  that  marvellous  runner 
in  the  fairv'  tale,  who  was  so  ver\'  nimble  as 
to  l)e  obliged  to  tie  his  legs  that  he  might 
not  nm  too  fast.  Our  powers,  bodily  or 
mental,  never  seem  to  us  to  require  any  such 
voluntarj'  retardation  ;  and  ho«  ever  well  fit- 
ted they  may  be  for  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  we  are  yet  desirous  of 
being  able  to  do  more  than,  as  individuals, 
we  are  capable  of  doing,  and  would  gladly, 
therefore,  avail  ourselves  of  the  supplemental 
machinery,  or  of  such  parts  of  it  as  would 
suit  best  our  particular  wishes  and  purposes. 
But  the  parts  of  the  machinery  of  power  are 
living  beings  like  ourselves  ;  and  fond  as  we 
are  of  the  purposes  which  we  may  be  desir- 
ous of  executing  by  means  of  them,  we  have, 
if  we  be  virtuous,  moral  affections  that  pre- 
clude the  wish.  With  these  moral  affections 
for  the  lil)erty  and  hai)j)iness  of  others,  we  so 
much  prefer  their  freedom  to  our  personal 
ronveniencics  that  we  never  encroach  on  it. 
W  e  do  not  covet  so  much  the  pride  of  him 
who  sees  a  whole  multitude  busy  only  in 
furthering  his  frivolous  and  ever-changing  de- 
sires, as  the  serenity  of  him  whom  the  world 
counts  far  humbler,  who  sees  around  liim  a 
multitude  happy  in  their  own  domestic  occu- 
pations, feeling  for  him  only  that  friendship 


which  the  heart  spontaneously  offers,  and  as- 
sisting him  only  with  those  social  services 
which  it  is  delightful  to  give,  and  which,  as 
given  with  delight,  it  is  delightful  also  to  re- 
ceive. 

When  I  say,  that  a  virtuous  lover  of  man- 
kind Would  desire  this  latter  happiness  more 
than  the  other,  I  kno>v  well  that  there  are 
many  minds  of  which  I  must  not  consider 
myself  as  expressing  the  choice ;  minds  which 
value  the  power  merely  as  power  ;  which  feel 
it,  therefore,  with  more  pleasure  the  more 
servile  the  multitude  of  their  dependents 
may  be  ;  and  which,  in  their  endeavours  to 
rise  above  the  crowd,  see  no  slavery  too 
mean  for  themselves  to  endure,  if  they  can 
purchase,  by  their  own  voluntary  degrada- 
tion, the  pleasure  of  commanding. 

He  who  feels  within  himself  the  talents 
which  must  render  his  exaltation  eminently 
useful  to  mankind,  and  who  wishes  for 
power,  that  there  may  be  more  virtue  aiul 
more  happiness  in  the  world,  thiin  if  he  had 
not  been  elevated,  would  indeed  be  guilty 
of  criminal  self-indulgence,  if  he  were  to  re- 
sign himself  to  the  enjoyments  of  private  life, 
and  to  neglect  the  honourable  means  of  ris- 
ing to  a  station  which  his  virtues  and  talents 
would  render  truly  honourable.  To  such  a 
mind,  however,  ambition  presents  no  anxie- 
ties ;  because,  though  there  may  not  be  the  hap- 
piness of  attaining  a  more  useful  station,  there 
is  still  the  happiness  of  being  useful  in  the 
station  already  possessed ;  and  it  presents  no 
disgrace,  even  in  failure,  because  the  disgrace 
which  the  heart  feels  is  only  for  those  who 
have  failed  in  dishonourable  wishes,  or  who 
have  sought  what  is  honourable  in  itself  by 
the  use  of  dishonourable  means. 

But,  of  the  multitude  of  the  ambitious, 
how  few  are  there  of  this  noble  class  !  how 
infinitely  more  numerous  they  who  seek  in 
power  only  what  the  virtuous  man  does  not 
wish  so  much,  as  consent  to  bear  in  it  for 
the  greater  good  which  may  attend  it !  How 
many  who  labour  perhaps  through  a  long 
life  of  ignominy,  to  be  a  little  more  guilty 
than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  with  the 
narrow  means  of  guilt  which  they  possess, 
and  who  die  at  last  without  attaining  that 
wretched  object  for  which  they  have  crawled 
and  prostrated  themselves,  and  been  every 
thing  which  a  virtuous  man  would  not  be, 
even  for  a  single  moment,  for  all  which  kings, 
or  the  favourites  of  kings,  could  offer  !  If 
they  fail  in  their  ignoble  aml)ition,  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  misery  they  have  earned;  and 
if  even  they  succeed  at  last,  what  is  it  which 
they  gain  ?  There  is  no  pleasure  in  what  they 
possess,  while  it  is  inferior  to  something 
which  they  wish  with  a  still  more  ardent  ap- 
petite to  acquire.  "  The  passion  which  tor- 
ments them,"  as  Seneca  says,  "  is  like  a 
flame  which  bums  with  more  violence  the 
more  fuel  there  may  have  previously  been 
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added  to  the  conflagration."  "Eo  niajoni  cu- 
pimus,  quo  majora  vencnint :  ut  flainmae 
infinito  acrior  vis  est,  quo  ex  majore  iiicen- 
dio  emieuit.  Aeque  ambitio  non  patitur 
quenquam  in  ea  mensiira  hoiioriim  conquies- 
cere,  quae  quondam  ejus  fuit  impudens  vo- 
tum.  Nemo  agit  de  tribunatu  gratias,  sed 
qucritur  quod  non  est  ad  praeturam  usque 
pcrductus.  Nee  haec  grata  est,  si  deest  con- 
suiatus  :  lie  hie  quidein  satiat,  si  unus  est. 
Ultra  se  cupiditas  porrigit,  et  felicitatem  su- 
am  non  intelhgit,  quia  non  unde  vencrit  re- 
spicit,  sed  quo  tendat. '"  *  The  happiness  en- 
joyed by  one  who  hiis  risen  to  power  by  ig- 
noble means,  is  perhaps  less  than  that  of  the 
most  abject  of  those  who  depend  on  him  ; 
and  the  dignity  which  he  has  attained,  and 
knows  not  how  to  enjoy,  however  sj)Iendid 
it  may  be  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  is  in  this 
ven,'  distinction,  a  mark  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  the  unworthiness  of  him  who  possesses 
it, — a  memorial  of  crimes  or  follies,  which, 
in  another  situation,  would  have  been  unno- 
ticed or  forgotten  ;  but  which  are  now  forc- 
ed on  the  continued  execration  or  contempt 
of  mankind  ;  and  in  the  consciousness  or 
dread  of  this  general  feeling,  are  forced,  too, 
more  frequently  than  they  would  othenvise 
have  arisen,  on  the  shame  and  remorse  of 
liim  who  feels,  that  in  purchasing  with  them 
every  thing  else,  he  has  not  purchased  with 
them  happiness. 

In  the  great  scale  of  power,  which  ascends 
from  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  the  sove- 
reign, to  whom  all  are  submitted  ;  in  which 
the  inferior,  at  every  stage,  is  paying  court 
to  his  superior,  and  receiving  it,  in  his  turn, 
from  those  ^vho  are  inferior  to  himself,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  at  what  point  of  the  scale 
the  pleasure  of  the  homage  is  most  sincerely 
felt.  There  is  much  truth  in  one  of  Field- 
ing's lively  pictures  of  this  sort  of  homage, 
in  which  he  reduces  the  difference  of  power 
to  the  different  hours  of  the  day  at  which 
we  are  great  men.  "  With  regard  to  time, 
it  may  not  be  unpleasant,"  he  says,  "  to  siu-- 
vey  the  picture  of  dependence  like  a  kind  of 
ladder.  As,  for  instance,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing arises  the  postillion,  or  some  other  boy, 
which  great  families  no  more  than  great  ships 
are  without,  and  falls  to  brushing  the  clothes, 
and  cleaning  the  shoes  of  John  the  footman, 
who,  being  drest  himself,  applies  his  hands 
to  the  same  labours  for  JVIr.  Secondhand, 
the  squire's  gentleman ;  the  gentleman,  in 
the  dike  manner,  a  little  later  in  the  day,  at- 
tends the  squire ;  the  squire  is  no  sooner 
equipt  than  he  attends  the  levee  of  my  lord, 
which  is  no  sooner  over,  than  my  lord  him- 
self is  seen  at  the  levee  of  the  favourite,  who, 
after  the  hoiu-  of  homage  is  at  an  end,  ap- 
pears himself  to  pay  homage  to  the  levee  of 
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his  sovereign.  Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  in 
this  whole  ladder  of  dependence,  any  one 
step  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  other 
than  the  first  from  the  second  ;  so  that  to  a 
philosopher,  the  question  might  only  seem, 
wheth(;r  you  would  choose  to  be  a  great  m;ui  at 
six  in  the  morning,  or  at  two  in  the  afternoon." 

That  there  is  more  true  happiness  in  the 
enjoyments  of  private  life  than  in  the  pur- 
suits of  ambition,  is  one  of  those  connnon- 
placcs  of  morality,  which  the  experience  of 
every  day  confirms  ;  but  which,  as  that  very 
experience  shows,  have  little  effect  in  over- 
coming the  passion  itself,  and  which  are  thus 
ineffectual,  because  the  passion  does  not  re- 
late only  to  the  particular  purposes  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  is  placed  in  our  bosom  for  pur- 
poses of  general  advantage,  which  we  are  to 
execute,  perhaps,  without  knowing  that  we 
are  promoting  any  ends  but  those  of  our  own 
selfish  desire. 

"  The  poor  man's  son,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  in 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  his  very 
eloquent  work, — "  the  poor  man's  son,  whom 
heaven,  in  its  anger,  has  visited  unth  ambition, 
when  he  begins  to  look  around  him,  admires 
the  condition  of  the  rich.  He  finds  the  cottage 
of  his  father  too  small  for  his  accommoda- 
tion, and  fancies  he  should  be  lodged  more 
at  his  ease  in  a  palace.  He  is  displeased 
with  being  obliged  to  walk  afoot,  or  to  en- 
dure the  fatigue  of  riding  on  horseback.  He 
sees  his  superiors  carried  about  in  machines, 
and  imagines  that  in  one  of  these  he  could 
travel  with  less  inconveniency.  He  feeis 
himself  naturally  indolent,  and  willing  to 
serve  himself  mth  his  own  hands  as  little  as 
possible  ;  and  judges  that  a  numerous  retinue 
of  servants  would  save  him  from  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  He  thinks  if  he  had  attained  all 
these,  he  would  sit  still  contentedly,  and  be 
quiet,  enjoying  himself  in  the  thought  of  the 
happiness  and  tranquillity  of  his  situation. 
He  is  enchanted  with  the  distant  idea  of  this 
felicity.  It  appears  in  his  fancy  like  the  life 
of  some  superior  rank  of  beings  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  it,  he  devotes  himself  for  ever 
to  the  pxu-suit  of  wealth  and  greatness.  To 
obtain  the  conveniencies  which  these  afford, 
he  submits  in  the  first  year,  nay,  in  the  first 
month  of  his  application,  to  more  fatigue  of 
bony,  and  more  uneasiness  of  mind,  than  he 
could  have  suffered  through  the  whole  of  his 
life  from  the  want  of  them.  He  studies  to 
distinguish  himself  in  some  laborious  profes- 
sion. With  the  most  unrelenting  industry 
he  labours  night  and  day  to  acquire  talents 
superior  to  all  his  competitors.  He  endea- 
vours next  to  bring  those  talents  into  public 
view ;  and  with  equal  assiduity  sohcits  every 
opportunity  of  employment.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  makes  his  court  to  all  mankind ;  he 
serves  those  whom  he  hates,  and  is  obse- 
quious to  those  whom  he  despises.  Through 
the  whole  of  his  life,  he  pursues  the  idea  of 
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a  certain  artificiiil  and  elepant  repose,  which 
he  may  never  arrive  at ;  for  which  he  sacri- 
fices a  real  tranquillity,  that  is  at  all  times  in 
his  power,  and  which,  if  in  the  extremity  of 
old  age,  he  should  at  last  attain  to  it,  he  will 
find  to  be   in  no  respect  preferable  to  that 
humble  security  and  contentment  which  he 
had  abandoned  for  it.     It  is  then  in  the  last 
dregs  of  life,  his  body  wasted  with  toil  and 
diseases,  his  mind  galled  and  ruflled  by  the 
memory  of  a  thousand  injuries  and  disap- 
pointments, which  he  imagines  he  has  met 
with  fri)m  the  injustice  of  his  enemies,  or  from 
the  iieifuiy;md  ingratitude  of  his  friends,  that 
he  begins  at  last  to  find   that  wealth  and 
greatness  are  mere  trinkets  of  frivolous  uti- 
lity, no  more  adapted  for  procuring  ease  of 
body  or  tranquillity  of  mind,  than  the  t%vee- 
zer-cases  of  the  lover  of  toys  ;  and  like  them 
too,  more  troublesome  to  the  person  who 
carries  them  about  with  him,  than  all  the  ad- 
vantages they  can  afford  him  are  commodi- 
ous.   To  one  who  was  to  live  alone  in  a  de- 
solate island,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  doubt, 
perhaps,  whether  a  palace,  or  a  collection  of 
such  small  conveniencies  as  are  commonly 
contained  in  a  t^veeze^-case,  would  contri- 
bute most  to  his  happiness  and  enjoyment. 
If  he  is  to  live  in  societj',  indeed,  there  can 
be  no  comparison ;  because  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  we  constantly  pay  more  regard 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  spectator,  than  to 
those  of  the  person  principally  concerned, 
and  consider  rather  how  his  situation  will 
appear  to  other  people,  than  how  it  will  ap- 
pear to  himself.     But  in  the  languor  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  weariness  of  old  age,  the  plea- 
sures of  the  vain  and  empty  distinctions  of 
greatness  disappear.     To  one  in  this  situa- 
tion, they  are  no  longer  capable  of  recom- 
mending those  toilsome  pursuits  in  which 
they    had   formerly   engaged   him.      In    his 
heart  he  curses  ambition,  and  vainly  regrets 
the  ease  and  the  indolence  of  youth,  ])lea- 
sures  which  are  fled  for  ever,  and  which  he 
has  foolishly  sacrificed  for  what,  when  he  has 
pot  it,  can   afford   him  no  real   satisfaction. 
Power  and  riches  a])])ear  then  to  be  what 
they  are,  enormous   and  operose  machines, 
contrived  to  produce  a  few   trifling  conve- 
niencies to  the  body,  consisting  of  springs  the 
most  nice  and  delicate,  which  must  be  kejit 
in  order  with   the   most  anxious  attention, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  are  ready 
every  moment  to  burst  into  pieces,  and  to 
cnish  in  tJieir  ruins  their  unfortunate  pos- 
sessor.    They  are  immense  fabrics,  which 
it  requires  the  labour  of  a  life  to  raise,  which 
threaten  every  moment  to  ovcr^vh(■lm   the 
person  that  dwells  in  them,  and  which,  while 
they  stand,  though  they  may  save  him  from 
some  smaller  inconvcniencies,  can  protect  him 
from  none  of  the  severer  inclemencies  of  the 
season.     They  keep  off  the  summer  shower, 
not  the  winter  storm  ;  but  leave  him  always 


as  much,  and  sometimes  more  exposed  than 
before,  to  anxiety,  to  fear,  and  to  sorrow ;  to 
diseases,  to  danger,  and  to  death."* 

Such  is  the  madness  of  ambition  in  the 
individual  himself.  But  it  is  not  of  a  sin- 
gle member  of  the  social  multitude,  it  is 
of  the  great  interests  of  mankino  that  we 
should  think ;  and  in  relation  to  these,  what 
admirable  general  purposes  does  this  very 
madness  promote  !  The  labour  to  which  the 
individual  submits  without  profit,  is  not  pro- 
fitless to  the  community.  In  far  the  great- 
er number  of  instances,  he  is  promoting  their 
advantage,  careless  as  he  may  seem,  and  care- 
less as  he  truly  is  of  it.  In  thinking  of  am- 
bition, as  it  may  thus  operate  in  its  relation 
to  mankind,  the  moralist  is  too  apt  to  dwell 
on  the  great  and  visible  desolations  to  which 
in  a  few  striking  cases  it  gives  rise,  when  the 
ambitious  man  has  the  power  of  leading  ar- 
mies and  forcing  nations  to  be  slaves,  and  of 
achieving  all  that  iniquity  which  the  audaci- 
ous heart  of  man  may  have  had  the  guilt  and 
folly  of  considering  as  greatness.  We  forget 
or  neglect,  merely  because  they  are  less 
striking  than  those  rare  evils,  the  immediate 
beneficial  influence  which  the  passion  is  con- 
stantly exercising  in  the  conduct  of  the  hum- 
bler individuals,  whose  power  imder  the  pre- 
ventive guardianship  of  laws,  is  limited  to  ac- 
tions that  scarcely  can  fail  to  be  of  service  to 
the  community.  All  the  works  of  human 
industry  are,  in  a  great  measure,  referable  to 
an  ambition  of  some  sort,  that,  however 
humble  it  may  seem  to  minds  of  proud- 
er views,  is  yet  relatively  as  strong  as  the 
ambition  of  the  proudest.  ^^  e  toil,  that 
we  may  have  some  little  influence,  or  some 
little  distinction,  however  small  the  number 
of  our  inferiors  may  be  ;  and  the  toils  which 
raise  to  the  pettydistinction,  are  toils  of  pub- 
lic, though  humble  utility ;  and  even  the 
means  of  distinction  which  the  0])ulent 
possess,  are  chiefly  in  the  support  of  those, 
who,  but  for  the  jiride  which  supports  them, 
while  it  seems  only  to  impose  on  them  the 
labour  of  ministering  to  all  the  various  wants 
of  their  luxury,  would  have  little  to  ho])e  from 
a  charity  that  might  not  be  easy  to  be  excit- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  mere  suffering  in 
those  slight  and  ordinary  degrees  in  which  it 
makes  its  appeal  rather  to  the  heart  than  to 
the  senses.  It  is  this  silent  influence  of  (he 
passion,  contributing  to  general  happiness, 
where  genenil  ha])])iness  is  not  even  an  ob- 
ject of  thought,  which  it  is  most  delightful  to 
trace  ;  and  it  is  an  influence  which  is  felt  in 
every  place,  at  every  moment,  while  the  ra- 
vages of  political  ambition,  desolating  as  they 
may  be  in  their  temporary  violence,  pass 
away,  anfl  give  place  to  a  ])rosperity  like  that 
which  they  seemed  wholly  to  overwhelm, — 
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a  ])rosperity  which,  as  the  result  of  innumcr- 
uble  labours,  and  therefore  of  iniuimcrablc 
wishes  that  have  i)ronipted  these  labours, 
rises  again,  and  continues  through  a  long 
period  of  years  by  the  gentler  influence  of 
those  very  principles  to  which  before  it  owed 
its  destruction. 

But  while  we  perceive  with  gladness  the 
happy  social  uses  to  which  nature  has  made 
the  passion  for  power  in  mankind  instrumen- 
tal, or  rather,  to  speak  with  more  accui"acy, 
the  uses  for  which  nature  has  made  us  sus- 
ceptible of  this  passion,  and  while  we  know 
well,  that  the  world,  therefore,  never  can  be 
without  those  who  will  be  moved  by  ambi- 
tion to  seek  the  honoiu-s  and  dignities  which 
it  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  the  world 
that  some  should  seek,  it  is  pleasing  for  those 
whose  fortune  or  whose  wishes  lead  them  to 
more  tranquil  and  happier,  though  less  en- 
vied occupations,  to  think  that  the  happiness 
which  so  many  are  seeking,  is  not  confined 
by  nature  to  the  dignities  which  so  very  few 
only  are  capable  of  attiiining,  that  it  is  as 
wide  as  the  situations  of  men,  and  that,  while 
no  rank  is  too  high  for  the  enjoyment  of  vir- 
tue, there  is  no  rank  that  can  be  regarded  as 
too  low  for  it.     It  has  been  as  truly  as  elo- 
quently said,  that  "  when  Pro\idence  divid- 
ed the  earth  among  a  few  lordly  masters,  it 
neither   forgot    nor   abandoned   those    who 
seemed  to  have  been  left  out  in  the  partition. 
These  last,  too,  enjoy  their  share  of  all  that 
it  produces.      In  what  constitutes  the  real 
happiness  of  human  life,  they  are  in  no  re- 
spect inferior  to  those  who  would  seem  so 
much  above  them.   In  ease  of  body  and  peace 
of  mind,  all  the  different  ranks  of  life  are 
nearly  upon  a  level ;  and  the  beggar,  who  suns 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  highway,  posses- 
ses that  security  which  kings  are  fighting 
for.'-* 


LECTURE  LXIX. 

III.     PROSPECTIVE    EMOTIONS. 6.    DESIRE    OF 

POWER OF  INDIKECT    POWER,  AS   IN    AVA- 
RICE. 

Gentlemen  after  the  remarks  which  I 
made  in  my  last  Lecture  on  power,  as  an 
immediate  object  of  desire,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  consider  that  peculiar  and  very  inter- 
esting modification  of  the  desire  of  power, 
in  which  the  object  seems  to  be  less  the  di- 
rect command  itself,  than  the  means  by  which 
the  command  may  indirectly  be  exercised. 
Such  is  that  form  of  ambition  which  is  com- 
monly denominated  avarice. 

By  the   affections  ^\hich  we  excite, — ^by 
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OUT  talents,  whether  of  pure  reason  or  of  elo- 
quence,— by  the  authority  of  public  stiitioa 
we  exercise,  as  you  have  seen,  a  ready  do- 
minion over  the  minds  of  others.  We  ob- 
tain a  command  over  them,  which,  though 
less  direct,  is  not  less  powerful,  by  the  j)Os- 
session  of  those  things  which  they  are  desi- 
rous of  possessing,  and  for  which,  accord- 
ingly, they  are  ready  to  dispose  of  their 
personal  services,  or  to  transfer  to  us  some  of 
those  means  of  enjoyment  which  they  possess, 
and  of  which  we  in  oiu"  turn  are  desirous.  To 
have  what  all  men  wish  to  have,  with  the 
power  of  transferring  it  to  them,  is  to  have  a 
dominion  over  every  thing  which  they  can 
transfer  to  us,  equal  to  the  extent  of  the 
wishes  on  their  part. 

Of  the  power  of  gratifying  these  wishes, 
wealth  is  the  universal  representative,  or  ra- 
ther the  universal  instnnnent.  To  possess 
it,  is  to  exercise  a  sway  less  obvious  indeed, 
but,  in  its  extent  far  more  imperial  than  that 
which  ever  rewarded  or  punished  the  suc- 
cessful arms  of  the  most  illustrious  conquer- 
or,— a  sway  as  universal  as  the  wishes  of 
mankind, — a  sway,  too,  which  is  exercised  in 
every  case  without  compulsion,  and  even 
with  an  eagerness,  on  the  part  of  him  who 
obeys,  equal  to  that  wliich  is  felt  by  him  who 
is  obeyed. 

What  conqueror  is  there,  who  has  not 
seen,  beyond  the  march  of  his  armies,  some 
stubborn  tribe  that  resisted  still  the  force 
which  had  crushed  whole  nations  in  its 
dreadful  career ;  beyond  which,  if  they  too 
had  been  crushed,  some  other  tribe  as  stub- 
born would  still  have  risen,  to  remind  the 
\'ictor  of  his  weakness,  even  at  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  his  sway  was  stretched  over  a 
wider  space  than  had  ever  been  covered  with 
slaveiy  and  misery  before  by  a  single  indivi- 
dual ?  The  empire  which  a  rich  man  exer- 
cises finds  no  nation  or  tribe  that  wishes  to 
resist  it.  It  commands  the  services  of  man 
wherever  man  can  be  reached,  because  it  of- 
fers to  the  desires  of  man  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring whatever  objects  of  external  enjoy- 
ment he  is  most  eager  to  acquire.  From 
the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  every  thing  that  can  be  rendered  active 
is  put  in  motion  by  him,  who  remains  tran- 
quilly at  home  exciting  the  industry  of  those 
of  whose  very  existence  he  is  ignorant,  and 
receiving  the  products  of  labour  for  his  own 
use,  without  knowing  from  whom  he  receives 
them.  It  is  almost  as  in  the  magic  stories 
of  romance  in  which  the  hero  is  represented 
as  led  from  the  castle-gate  by  hands  that  are 
mvisible  to  him,  ushered  to  a  splendid  ban- 
quet, where  no  one  seems  present,  where 
wine  is  poured  into  the  goblet  before  him  at 
his  very  \vish,  and  luxurious  refreshment  af- 
ter refreshment  appears  upon  the  board, 
but  appears  as  if  no  hand  had  brought  it. 
To  the  rich  man,  in  like  manner,  whatever  he 
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wishes  seems  to  conic  merely  berausc  he :  coarsest  garments ;  who  lives  on  roots  and 
wishes  it  to  come.  Mitliout  knowing  who  water,  and  sees  his  meagre  frame  waste  every 
they  are  who  are  contrihutinir  to  his  idle  day,  without  a  wish  to  restore  its  vigour  by 
luxiirjs  he  receives  the  gr.itilication  itself,  i  a  diet  of  richer  nourishment,  is  one  whose 
and  receives  it  from  hands  that  operate  as  in-  superstitious  weakness  we  may  lament, 
visibly  as  the  fairy  hands  at  the  banquet.  |  while  we  respect  the  very  error  from  which 
He  gathers  around  him  the  products  of  ever)'  it  flows.     But  what  should  we  think  of  him. 


sea  and  every  soil.     The  sunshine  of  one 
climate,  the  snows  of  anotlier  are  made  sub 


if,  while  he  slept  u])on  the  earth,  and  cover- 
ed himself  with  sackcloth,  and  scarcely  tast- 


sidiarv  to  his  artificial  wants  ;  and  though  it ,  ed  even  his  scanty  food,  he  were  desirous  of 
is  impossible  to  discern  the  particular  arms '  amassing  the  means  of  acquiring  the  softest 
which  he  is  every  instant  setting  in  motion, '  couches,  the  most  splendid  robes,  the  rich- 
er the  particular  efibrts  of  inventive  thought  est  fare,  the  most  magnificent  i)alaccs  ? 
which  he  is  eveiy  instant  stimulating,  there  Even  this  inconsistency  is  not  all  wliich  the 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  relation  truly  world  exhibits.  There  are  human  beings, 
exists,  which  connects  with  his  wishes  and  anchorets  of  a  more  ignoble  order,  who  sub- 
with  his  power  the  industry  of  those  whojmit  voluntarily  to  all  these  privations,  and 
iabour  on  the  remotest  corner  of  the  earth  who  feel  at  the  same  time  this  very  desire  of 
which  the  enterprising  commerce  of  man  can  wealth  which  such  privations  render  abso- 
reach.  j  lutely  superfluous,  who  have  the  still  great- 

Since  the  possession  of  wealth  is  thus  the'  er  inconsistency  of  desiring  to  possess  means 
possession  of  indirect  power  over  the  labour  of  luxurious  enjoyments,  while  they  already 
of  millions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  desire  have  these  means  in  their  pcJssession, — who 
of  every  gratification,  which  the  labour  of  sleep  on  the  earth,  not  because  they  think 
millions  can  afford,  should  be  attended  with  that  God  has  ])rohil)ited  every  sensual  indul- 
the  desire  of  that  by  which  tlic  labour  that  is  gence,  but  because  they  fear  that  their 
to  minister  to  our  gratification  can  be  com-  couches,  if  they  were  to  lie  upon  theui,  would 
manded.  When  viewed  in  this  light,  the  be  sooner  worn  out ;  who  clothe  themselves 
desire  of  wealth  is  only  another  form  of  those  in  rags,  not  from  humility,  but  from  pride, 
verj-  desires  to  which  wealth  can  be  render-  '  that  trembles  lest  it  should  afterwards  have 
ed  instrumental,  by  affording  them  the  means  to  appear  in  rags  ;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of 
of  iiululgence.  1  niexhaustible    abundance,    starve,    because 

But  the  passion  assumes  a  very  different  they  do  not  know  how  soon,  if  a  thousand 
appearance,  when  it  seems  confined  to  the  improbable  things  should  happen,  they  may 
means   of  exercising   an   indirect   command  afterwards  be  obliged  to  starve. 
over  the  labours  of  others,  without  the  slight-       Poverty,  it  has  been  said,  has  many  wants , 
est  intention  of  exercising  that  sway,  certain-  but  avai'ice  is  in  want  of  every  thing, 
ly  without  the  least  attempt  to  exercise  it.     If 
he  who  was  most  desirous  of  wealth  were 
most  desirous  of  obtaining  with  it  those  en- 


Desunt  iiiopiae  miilta,  avaritiae  omnia. 
"  The  wealth  which  the  miser  only  calls  his 


joyments,  in  relation  to  which  alone  wealth  own,"  says  Cyprian,  "  he  guards  in  his  cof- 
has  any  value,  there  would  be  no  mystery  in  fers  with  the  same  anxiety  of  watchfulness, 
avarice;  and  we  should  scarcely  think  of  as  if  it  were  the  money  of  another  committed 
giving  it  a  name  as  a  separate  passion  dis-  to  his  charge;  he  has  no  other  possession  of 


tinct  from  the  passions  to  which  it  was  sub- 
servient, and  of  which  it  was  only  represent- 


t,  than  as  hindering  others  to  possess  it." — 
"  Pecuniam  suani  dicmit,  quam,  velut  alienam, 


ative.  But  it  happens,  that  though  prodi-  domi  clausam,  sollicito  labore  custodiunt. 
gality  may,  in  all  cases,  or  nearly  in  all  cases,  |  Possident  ad  hoe  tantum,  ne  possidere  alteri 
be   considered  as   connected  with   avarice,  liccat." 


avarice  very  often  exists,  and  is  characteriz- 
ed as  avarice  only  when  it  exists,  without 
any  disposition  to  employ  for  purposes  of  en- 
joyment what  it  is  so  eager  to  accjuire.  The 
mere  gold  is  valued  as  if  it  were  a  source  of 
every  happiness,  when  ever}'  ha])piness  which 
it  truly  affords,  and  without  relation  to  which 
it  is  nothing,  is  flespised  as  if  of  little  value 
compared  with  that  which  derives  from  its 
power  over  the  very  enjoyments  that  are  de- 
spised, all  the  absolute  value  which  it  pos- 
sesses. 

The  anchoret  who,  to  render  himself  more 
acceptable  to  God,  retires  from  the  society 


The  picture  which  Pope  gives  us  of  a  cele- 
brated miser,  in  one  of  his  Moral  Essays, 
absurd,  and  almost  inconsistent  with  human 
reason  as  the  character  may  seem  to  be,  is 
yet  a  picture  of  no  small  luunber  of  mankind  ; 
and  when  the  character,  in  all  its  deformity, 
is  not  to  be  traced,  there  are  still  some  fea- 
tures of  it  that  present  themselves  to  the  ob- 
server, in  m;iiiy  individuals  who  are  misers 
only  in  certain  circumstances,  or  at  certain 
moments,  and  who  would  be  a-stonished  if 
we  were  to  attach  to  them  so  disgraceful  a 
name. 

After  describing  the  miserable  flock-bed, 


and  ser\ice  of  man  ;    who  sleeps  upon  the  j  in  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  in  which  the 
Ciirth  ;   who  wrajjs  his  feeble    limbs  in   the, Duke    of  Buckingham,  once   that  "  life    of 
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pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim,"  closed  his 
WTetched  existence,  the  poet  conthiues, — 

His  Grace's  fate  sage  Cutler  could  foresee. 

And  well,  he  thought,  advised  him,  "  Live  like  me." 

As  well,  his  Grace  replied,  "  Like  you.  Sir  John  ! 

That  I  can  do  when  all  I  have  is  gone." 

Resolve  inc,  Reason,  which  of  these  is  worse. 

Want  with  a  full,  or  with  an  empty  purse  ? 

Thy  life  more  wretched.  Cutler,  was  confess'd, 

Arise  and  tell  me,  was  thv  death  moreblcss'd  ? 
Cutler  saw  tenants  break,'  and  houses  fall. 
For  ver^'  want— he  could  not  build  a  wall. 
His  only  daughter  in  a  stranger^s  power. 
For  very  want,— he  could  not  pay  a  dower. 
A  few  grey  hairs  his  reverend  temples  crown"d ; 
'Twas  very  want  that  sold  them  for  two  pound. 
What  even  denied  a  cordial  at  his  end, 
Banish'd  the  doctor,  and  expell'd  the  friend  ? 
What  but  a  want,  which  vou  perhaps  think  mad, 
Vet  thousands  feel,  the  want  of  what  he  had  !* 

I  hare  already  said,  that  if  avarice  consist- 
ed merely  in  the  desire  of  obtaining  the 
wealth  by  which  we  might  command  the 
gratification  of  om-  direct  desires,  there  would 
be  nothing  in  it  at  all  mysterious,  since  it 
would  be  only  another  form  of  these  very  de- 
sires ;  and  that  the  mystery  of  this  strange 
passion  arises  only  when  the  enjoyments 
which  it  could  command  are  sacrificed  to  the 
mere  possession  of  the  means  of  command- 
ing them.  It  then,  indeed,  presents  pheno- 
mena truly  worthy  of  being  analysed,  not 
merely  as  striking  in  themselves,  but  as 
illustrative  of  some  of  the  most  important 
general  principles  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  avarice  does  not  arise  from  any  es- 
sential quality  of  the  wealth  itself  as  a  mere 
substance.  You  cannot  suppose  that,  inde- 
pendent of  the  relative  value  which  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  these  tv.-o  metals  has 
produced,  a  mass  of  gold  would  be  much 
more  desirable  than  a  mass  of  iron.  It  must 
originally,  then,  in  the  eyes  of  the  miser,  as 
of  every  other  person,  have  derived  its  high 
ralue  from  the  command  over  the  labour  of 
others,  or  the  actual  possessions  of  others, 
which  it  was  capable  of  transferring  to 
every  one  into  whose  hands  it  might  pass, 
or  from  the  distinction  which  the  possession 
of  what  is  rare  and  universally  desired  always 
confers. 

The  common  theorj-  of  the  value  attached 
by  the  miser  to  the  mere  sjTnbol  of  enjoy- 
ment, is  that  the  symbol,  by  the  influence  of 
the  general  laws  of  association,  becomes  re- 
presentative of  the  enjoyment  itself.  We 
have  so  frequently  considered  money  as  that 
which  aflfords  us  various  pleasures,  that  the 
value  which  we  attach  to  the  pleasures  them-  ' 
selves,  is  transferred  to  that  which  we  know  ■ 
will  always  produce  them  when  exchanged 
for  the  enjoyment ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  such  an  association  does  truly  take 
place,  and  must  take  place,  though  not  in  a 
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few  indinduals  only,  but  in  all  mankind,  as 
long  as  this  well-kno\ni  princii)le  of  the  ge- 
neral mental  constitution  contiiuies  to  ope- 
rate. But  still,  it  must  be  remembered  tha' 
the  mystery  in  this  case  remains  very  nearly 
the  same  as  before.  The  theory  accounts  in- 
deed, and  accounts  most  satisfactorily,  for  a 
value  beyond  its  intrinsic  use,  which  the  miser, 
like  every  one  else,  may  attach  to  gold;  but  it 
does  not  explain  the  peculiar  associations  in 
his  mind  which  form  the  very  difficulty  in  ques- 
tion, that  very  high  value  which  he  alone  disco- 
vers in  it ;  a  value  so  far  surpassing  that  of  the 
quantity  of  enjoyment  which  it  may  command, 
that  the  miser  seldom  thinks  of  spending, 
that  is  to  say,  of  exchanging  the  mere  sym- 
bol of  enjoyment  for  the  enjoyment  itself, 
while  he  thinks  with  insatiable  avidity  of  ac- 
cumulating what  is  not  to  be  spent.  The 
common  theory,  therefore,  is  manifestly  de- 
fective. Let  us  inquire,  then,  whether  a  nicer 
analysis  may  not  afford  us  a  solution. 

No  one,  I  conceive,  originally,  and  with- 
out regard  to  its  value  in  exchange,  coidd 
prize  a  piece  of  gold  much  more  than  an 
equal  bulk  of  any  thing  else  that  had  physi- 
cal properties  of  equal  direct  utility ;  and  ori- 
ginally, too,  I  conceive,  from  the  indisputable 
influence  of  time  in  all  our  desires,  that  if  all 
other  circumstances  were  the  same,  no  one 
would  prefer  to  a  present  pleasure,  a  pleasm'e 
of  exactly  the  same  intensity  and  duration  at 
any  distant  period.  For  both  these  reasons, 
avarice,  as  it  exists  in  maturerlife,  could  not 
be  an  immediate  passion,  but  must  have  re- 
quired certain  circumstances  to  produce  or 
foster  it. 

The  circumstances  which  I  conceive  to 
have  most  eflect  in  heightening  the  value  of 
the  symbol  or  instnmient  of  enjoyment  above 
the  enjoyment  itself,  is  the  comparative  per. 
j  manence  of  the  one,  and  the  very  fugitive  na- 
ture of  the  other.     Before  the  boy  lays  out 
his  penny  in  the  purchase  of  an  apple  or 
!  orange,  it  appears  to  him  valuable  chiefly  as 
the  mode  of  obtaining  the  apple   or  orange. 
!  But  the  fruit,  agreeable  as  it  may  have  been 
while  it  lasted,  is  soon  devoured,  its  value, 
with  respect  to  him  has  wholly  ceased,  and 
the  penny  he  knows  is  still  in  existence,  and 
would  have  been  still  his  own  if  the  fruit  had 
not  been  purchased.      He  thinks  of  the  pen- 
ny, therefore,  as  existing  now,  and  existing 
without  any  thing  which  he  can  oppose  to  it 
as  equivalent,  and  the  feehng  of  regret  arises, 
— the  wish  that  he  had  not  made  the  pin-- 
chase,  and  that  the  penny,  as  still  existing, 
and  equally  capable  as  before  of  procuring 
some  new  enjoyment,  had  continued  in  his 
pocket.       The    feeling   of    regret   thus   as- 
sociated with  the  loss  of  his  penny,  will,  by 
frequent  repetition,  be  still  more   intimately 
combined  with  the  very  conception  of  those 
little  purchases  to  which  his  appetites  other- 
wise might  lead  him.     It  will  seem  a  serious 
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evil  to  prut  with  that,  tlio  piiiii  of  havin? 
parted  with  which  was  a  serious  evil  before. 
The  regret  of  course  must  vary  with  the 
mode  in  which  the  boy  has  most  frequently 
laid  out  the  contents  of  his  little  purse,  so  as 
to  present,  or  not  to  jiresent  to  his  mind, 
the  equivalent  enjoyment  for  which  the 
power  of  obtaining  afterwards  a  similar 
amount  of  enjojTiient  was  resigned.  If  he 
hiLs  purchased  any  thing  which  retains  a  ])er- 
manent  value,  the  regret  will  be  less  likely 
to  arise,  while  the  pleasure  received  from  the 
purchase,  as  frequently  presented  to  his 
mind  during  the  jjermanent  possession,  will, 
on  the  contrar)',  accustom  him  to  value  mo- 
ney only  as  the  instrument  of  obtaining  what 
he  feels  to  be  so  valuable.  It  will  be  the 
same  as  if  he  had  given  it  away  for  the  relief 
of  distress,  since  in  this  case,  though  nothing 
absolutely  permanent  is  possessed  by  him, 
the  pleasure  of  the  thought  itself,  as  often  as' 
the  thought  recurs,  may  almost  be  consider- 
ed as  something  permanent.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  think  of  his  penny  without 
thinking  of  this  also,  not  as  a  ])leasure  whol- 
ly past,  like  that  of  fruit  or  sweetmeats  de- 
voured, but  as  a  pleasure  still  present  and 
never-fading,  and  accompanied  therefore 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  precludes 
all  regret.  Our  first  expenses,  tlien,  like  all 
the  subsequent  expenses  of  our  maturer  years, 
may  be  attended,  according  to  circumstances, 
either  with  regret  or  satisfaction  ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  future  ava- 
rice of  the  man  may  depend  on  the  nature 
of  a  few  purchases  made  by  the  boy,  accord- 
ing as  these  may  have  been  of  a  kind  to  give 
greater  or  less  occasion  to  the  feeling  of  re- 
gret, and  to  the  subsequent  association  of 
this  feeling  with  the  very  notion  of  any  little 
expense. 

I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  the  very  early 
connexion  which  in  this  manner  takes  j)lace 
between  prodigality  and  avarice, — a  con- 
nexion which  continues  to  subsist,  as  I  have 
already  said,  almost  universally  in  maturer 
life. 

But  to  ret»im  to  our  little  miser  ;  it  must 
not  be  supj)Ose(l  tliat  the  regret  which  is 
early  associated  with  expense,  approaches 
the  nature  of  that  extreme  fear  of  jjarting 
with  money  which  constitutes  the  avarice  of 
manhood.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pro- 
duce a  slight  terror  of  expense,  which  the 
habits  of  many  years  may  strengthen  into 
parsimony.  In  the  boy  it  may  be  scarcely 
more  than  what  is  counted  only  frugality  in  a 
man,  and  ranked  among  the  virtues;  but  a 
boy  that  is  fnigal  as  man  is  fnigal,  is  a  miser 
of  other  years. 

When  the  feeling  of  regret  has  been  fre- 
quently blended  in  a  very  lively  manner  with 
the  conception  of  expense,  it  is  of  course 
readily  suggested  again  in  similar  circum- 
•tancts       In  every  purcha.sc  there  must  be 


something  given  away,  as  well  as  something 
received  ;  and,  according  as  the  mind  is  led 
more  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  these,  it 
will  be  more  or  less  ready  to  make  the  ex- 
change. If  its  thought  have  tunied  chiefly 
to  the  agreeable  object  which  it  wishes  to  ac- 
quire, as,  where  the  object  is  very  pleasing, 
it  will  naturally  do,  unless  couTiteracted  by 
o])posite  suggestions  it  will  gladly  make  the 
purchase  ;  but  if,  m  hen  any  such  wish  arises, 
its  thought  be  turned,  in  consequence  of  for- 
mer feelings  of  regret,  chiefly  to  that  which 
it  must  give  to  obtain  the  object,  and  if  the 
jiriiicipai  reflection  be,  "  How  many  other 
things  as  valuable,  or  more  valuable,  could 
this  money  procure,  and  what  regi-et,  there- 
fore, shall  I  afterwards  feel  if  I  have  parted 
with  it  for  this  one,"  the  very  desire  of 
making  the  purchase  may  cease  altogether, 
from  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  various  other 
agreeable  objects,  the  acfjuisition  of  which 
the  purchase  of  this  one  would  preclude. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  this  deliberate  re- 
jection, will  of  course  connect  more  and  more 
with  the  very  feeling  of  deliberation,  as  to 
any  little  expense,  that  feeling  of  rejection 
which  was  its  former  attendant. 

I  may  remark,  in  the  next  j)lacc,  that  if  a 
guinea  were  significant  only  of  one  species  of 
enjoyment,  to  the  same  amount  which  it 
might  procure  in  exchange,  its  value  would 
not  be  felt  in  so  lively  a  manner,  even  by  the 
most  avaricious.  But  it  recalls  to  the  mind 
not  one  species  of  enjoyment  merely  which 
it  might  command,  but  as  many  species  as 
there  are  objects  to  be  purchased  with  it. 
T!ie  longer  we  dwell  on  it,  therefore,  the 
more  valuable  does  it  seem,  because  it  sug- 
gests more  of  these  equivalents,  all  of  which 
it  seems  in  his  power  of  commanding  them 
to  condense  within  itself.  Accordingly,  to 
the  miser,  who  is  accustomed  to  this  con- 
tem])Iation,  a  guinea  is  almost  like  a  thou- 
sand ;  and  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that  any  single  object  which  a  guinea 
could  purchase,  should  seem  to  him  trifling, 
\^  hen  coni])ared  with  the  precious  coin  itself, 
which  is  fell  as  the  equivalent  of  many. 

In  a  former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the 
influence  of  habit,  in  endearing  to  us,  with  a 
value  far  beyond  its  intrinsic  use,  the  most 
trifling  object  that  has  been  long  fiimiliar  to 
us,  I  endeavoured  to  account  for  this,  in  a 
great  mciisure,  by  the  niunber  of  jiast  enjoy- 
ments, that  were  condensed,  as  it  were,  in 
our  very  notion  of  the  object  j  the  loss  of 
which,  accordingly,  seemed  to  us,  by  a  sort 
of  momentary  illusion,  to  be  not  the  loss  of 
the  trifling  object  alone,  but  the  loss  of  those 
more  important  delights  that  give  it  an  ima- 
ginary value,  which  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  separate  from  it.  To  part  with  it  is  in  a 
prreat  measure  to  part  with  all  the  pleasures 
that  seem  conUiined  in  its  veiy  nature,  or  of 
which,  at  least,  it  ib  representative  to  oiu' 
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thought.  An  illusion  of  the  same  kind,  I 
conceive,  operates  verj'  powerfully  on  the 
miser.  He  has  so  often  meditated  on  the 
worth  of  a  guinea,  hi  its  relation  to  different 
objects,  that  it  appears  to  hira  not  a  mere 
piece  of  gold,  nor  the  representative  only  of 
one  small  amount  of  enjoyment,  but  the 
power  of  obtaining  almost  innumerable  things ; 
and  the  very  conception  of  the  loss  of  it  is, 
therefore,  Uke  the  loss,  not  of  one  of  those 
things  only,  but  of  every  thing  which  it  might 
have  procured.  It  is  as  if  he  were  giving 
away  a  treasure  ;  because  it  represents  to  his 
mind,  in  the  conception  of  its  various  equi- 
valents, as  many  things  as  a  treasure  would 
be  necessary  for  purchasing. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  I 
consider  as  having  great  weight  with  the  mi- 
ser, though,  when  first  stated,  it  may  seem 
to  you  perhaps  to  imply  an  absiu-dity  too 
great  even  for  momentary  illusion  ;  for  the 
momentary  illusion  even  of  a  mind  subject 
to  so  much  illusion  as  that  of  the  miser  must 
certainly  be  allowed  to  be,  whatever  theory 
we  may  form  of  its  feelings.  To  the  avari- 
cious there  are  two  thoughts  which  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  constantly  present, — the 
thought  of  what  they  possess,  and  the 
thought  of  some  enormous  sum,  to  which 
perhaps  they  look,  as  to  the  ultimate  object 
of  their  sordid  ambition.  Every  petty  gain 
is  no  sooner  made  than  it  is  instantly  added 
to  the  sum  already  possessed,  and  the  new 
amount  repeatedly  measured  with  the  greater 
sum  that  is  only  hoped.  It  is  valued  not 
for  itself  only,  but  as  a  part  of  these  far 
greater  products.  The  loss  of  the  small 
sum,  therefore,  however  insignificant  in  it- 
self, is  not  the  loss  of  it  only,  but  is  felt  as  if 
it  were  the  loss  of  much  more.  It  is  as  if 
the  one  himdred  thousand  pounds,  or  the 
half  million,  which  it  was  before  so  delight- 
ful to  contemplate,  could  no  longer  be  con- 
templated with  the  same  satisfaction, — as  if 
it,  the  splendid  whole,  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist,  by  the  loss  of  that  which  was  one  of 
its  constituent  parts.  The  illusion  is  but  a 
momentary  one  indeed,  yet  still  it  recurs  as 
often  as  the  loss  itself  becomes  an  object  of 
thought ;  and  a  single  guinea  is  thus  regret- 
ted, almost  with  the  same  anguish  of  heart 
as  if  the  loss  of  it  had  been  actual  poverty, 
because  it  is  truly  a  part,  and  considered 
chiefly  as  a  part  of  that  great  whole,  the  loss 
of  which  would,  without  all  question,  be  ac- 
tual poverty. 

It  is  in  this  way,  I  conceive,  that  the  mi- 
ser, when  the  avarice  is  extreme,  seriously 
trembles  at  approaching  poverty,  when  he  is 
forced  to  be  at  the  slightest  expense.  It  is 
quite  exident,  that  he  could  not  seriously  be- 
lieve this,  if  he  discerned  clearly  the  insignifi- 
cant proportion  which  the  expense  bore  to 
his  actual  wealth.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the 
whole;  it  is  intimately  associated  with  the 


conception  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  loss  of  it, 
therefore,  bemg  inconsistent  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  whole,  seems  for  the  moment 
to  take  that  whole  from  him.  He  thinks, 
with  a  sort  of  giddy  terror,  that  he  is  falling 
into  poverty,  firm  as  his  golden  suj)port  may 
be ;  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  one  that 
stands  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  with  the 
firmest  footing,  still  feels  every  moment,  in 
the  \nvid  conception  of  the  possible  fall,  as 
if  he  were  truly  tumbling  do\\'n  the  dreadful 
abyss.  If  a  small  parapet  had  been  between 
him  and  the  precipice,  it  could  not  have 
made  his  footing  more  firm,  but  it  would 
have  prevented  the  agony  of  giddy  terror;  if 
the  few  guineas,  in  like  manner,  had  not 
been  lost,  the  miser  scarcely  could  be  said 
to  be  richer  than  after  the  loss,  but  the  con- 
ception of  poverty  would  not  have  been  ex- 
cited, that  conception  which  rises  to  the 
mind  with  such  increased  reality  when  there 
is  any  real  loss,  however  trifling,  with  the 
notion  of  which  the  imaginary  loss  of  the 
whole  actual  wealth  admits  of  being  blended. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  spe- 
culation, as  to  the  momentary  illusion  by 
which  the  loss  of  a  part,  in  consequence  of 
the  habit  of  trequenlly  dwelling  on  it  as  a 
part  of  a  great  M-hole,  becomes  for  the  mo- 
ment, like  the  loss  of  that  great  whole  itself, 
— an  illusion  which  seems  to  me  to  arise 
very  naturally  from  the  common  principles 
of  the  mind,  as  exemphfied  in  many  other 
analogous  feelings,  and  without  which,  or 
some  similar  illusion,  it  appears  to  me  im- 
possible to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
extreme  avarice  ;  still,  whether  this  specula- 
tion be  admitted  or  rejected,  the  remarks  as 
to  the  influence  of  regret,  in  producing  asso- 
ciations favourable  to  the  production  and 
growth  of  avarice,  will  not  be  the  less  just. 
While  the  laws  of  suggestion  in  the  mind 
continue  as  at  present,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  feeling  of  regret  should  attend  many  lit- 
tle purchases  which  the  child  may  have  made, 
without  some  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  si- 
milar purchases  which  he  may  be  led  to  make 
again, — an  uneasiness  which  those  who  know 
the  growth  of  feehngs  in  the  mind  from  very 
small  beginnings,  will  not  be  suq)rised  to  see 
afterwards  expanded  into  all  the  anxieties, 
and  horrors,  and  madness  of  avarice. 

The  chief  circumstance  of  distinction, 
then,  of  the  theory  which  I  have  ventured  to 
propose  to  you,  from  the  evident  inadequacy 
of  the  common  theorj',  is,  that  instead  of 
making  the  passion  of  the  miser  to  depend 
on  the  pleasing  association  of  enjoynnent,  it 
founds  it  chiefly  on  an  association  of  an  op- 
posite kind,  of  the  painful  feeling  of  regret. 
The  remembrances  which  rise  to  his  mind 
are  not  so  much  those  of  the  few  moments 
of  some  agreeable  purchase,  as  of  the  more 
lasting  wish  that  the  purchase  had  not  been 
made.     It  is  not  happiness,  then,  in  its  sha- 
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(lowy  form,  which  is  for  ever  playinc;  around 
his  heart,  even  when  he  contemplates  the 
very  symhols  of  happiness.  It  is  i)ossible 
])aiii,  not  possible  pleasure ;  fear,  far  more 
than  hope  ;  poverty  itself,  with  all  the 
wretched  imiipes  of  the  wants  that  attend  it, 
ill  the  very  redundancy  of  a  wealth  which  it 
would  weary  every  one  Imt  its  never-weary 
possessor  and  calculator  to  comjnite. 

This  theory  of  avarice,  as  founded  on  sug- 
pestioiis  cf  regret  and  not  of  pleasure,  ex- 
plains very  readily  some  facts,  which  other- 
wise, I  cannot  but  think,  would  be  absolute- 
ly ine.\i>licable.  Nothing  is  more  truly  re- 
markable, for  exami)le,  than  the  dispropor- 
tioncd  vexation  of  the  miser  at  losses  of  very 
different  amount.  The  loss  of  a  guinea,  or 
even  of  a  shilling,  gives  him  frequently  the 
same  imeasiness  as  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
guineas  ;  and  he  who  would  not  give  away 
u  guinea  without  the  most  compunctious  ter- 
ror, has  sometimes  been  known  to  give  away 
one  thousand,  perhaps  with  less  difficulty, 
certainly  with  less  appearance  of  anxiety, 
than  if  it  had  been  a  much  smaller  sum. 
The  reason  of  this  a])parent  disiirojiortion  I 
conceive  to  be,  that  the  feeling  of  regret, 
which  I  regard  as  the  predominant  feeling  in 
the  complex  associations  of  the  miser,  has 
been  more  frequently  attached  to  the  loss  of 
a  smaller  sum,  such  as  that  which  is  given 
away  in  common  purchases,  and  arises, 
therefore,  more  readily  to  tiic  mind,  merely 
because  it  has  been  thus  more  frequently  as- 
sociated. A  guinea  has  been  regretted  a 
thousand  times,  a  thousand  guineas  have 
perhaps  never  once  been  regretted,  because 
they  have  never  been  given  away  before. 
A  large  sum  may,  indeed,  be  analysed  into 
its  constituent  parts,  with  tlie  conception  of 
the  loss  of  which  the  painful  regret  might  be 
supjiosed  to  arise  as  before  ;  iiut  this  analy- 
tic reduction  recpiires  an  operation  of  thought, 
which  takes  place  less  readily  than  the  sim- 
ple suggestion  of  feelings,  attached  by  fre- 
quent recuiTcnce  to  the  jjctty  loss  itself.  So 
nmch  of  avarice,  at  lea?>t  of  what  ap[)ears 
most  ridiculous  and  sordid  in  avarice,  con- 
sists in  thi-  pitiful  saving  of  a  lew  shillings 
of  those  small  sums  which  occur  to  the  de- 
mand of  every  hour,  and  admit,  therefore,  of 
being  most  frequently  combined  with  regret 
in  some  stronger  or  sligliter  degree,  that  it 
has  been  said,  with  great  truth,  that  a  very 
few  pounds  in  the  year,  laid  out  as  other 
peoi)lc  would  lay  them  out,  would  save  al- 
most any  one  from  being  counted  a  miser. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason,  I  may  remark, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  those  who,  in  early 
youth,  have  stnitrgled  with  extreme  penury, 
and  who  have  been  suddenly  raised  to  afflu- 
ence, not  to  have  at  their  heart  what  may 
Feem  like  original  constitutional  avarice  to 
those  who  do  not  reflect  on  its  cause, — a 
love   of  money,  when    the  love  of  moiicy 


I  seems  so  little  necessary  to  them, — a  teiTot 
I  of  expense  which  was  once  only  economy, 
but  which  is  economy  no  more.  They  car- 
ry with  them  the  feelings  that  have  attended 
their  expenses,  in  a  situation  in  which  any 
little  gain  was  of  great  relative  value,  and 
any  little  dei)arture  from  extreme  frugality 
would  have  been  ruin  ;  and  hence,  ])erha]js, 
with  every  desire  of  doing  good,  wlieii  they 
think  of  their  large  fortune,  and  of  the  means 
of  bounty  which  it  affords  them,  they  do  lit- 
tle good  hi  detail,  because,  in  their  actual 
benefactions,  the  feelings  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  attach  to  sums  that 
were  once  great  to  them,  continue  still,  liy 
the  influence  of  mere  association,  to  arise, 
when  the  sums  which  they  tremble  to  give 
away  are,  in  relation  t©  their  ample  means, 
truly  insignificant.  A  few  guineas  in  their 
charities,  a.s  in  their  ex])enses  of  eveiy  sort, 
/seem  to  them  a  large  sum,  because  they 
seemed  to  them  a  large  sum  for  the  greater 
part  perhaps  of  a  long  life.  They  are  misers 
merely  because  they  once  were  poor,  not  be- 
cause they  are  indiirerent  to  distress. 
j  M'hcn,  in  such  circumstances  of  sudden 
change  of  fortune,  the  heart  readily  adapts 
I  itself  to  the  change,  it  may  be  considered  as 
I  a  proof,  that  he  who  is  now  rich  has,  even 
,  in  indigence,  been  accustomed  to  look  to 
wealth  chiefly  as  an  instrument  of  gratifying 
those  generous  wishes  which  he  now,  there- 
fore, delights  to  gratify;  unrestrained  in  his 
bounty  by  any  feeling  of  regret,  because  the 
chief  regret  which  he  felt  before  was  that  of 
not  being  able  to  bestow  a  relief,  the  power 
of  bestowing  which  he  now  feels  to  be  so 
inestimable  a  part  of  riches. 

In  these  remarks  on  the  growth  of  avarice, 
I  have  considered  chiefly  that  i)art  of  the 
process  which  is  the  least  obvious.  There 
is  one  more  obvious  circumstance,  which  is, 
of  course,  not  to  be  neglected  in  the  theory 
of  this  jiassion  ;  the  distinction  which  great 
wealth  confers,  like  eveiy  thing  which  is  pos- 
sessed only  by  a  few,  and  which  all,  or  near- 
ly all,  are  desirous  of  possessing.  Of  the  in- 
fluence of  this  mere  distinction  as  an  object 
of  satisfaction  and  desire  to  the  miser,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  an  influence 
which  increa.ses  always  as  the  amount  of 
wealth  already  accumulated  increases.  The 
smallest  subtraction  from  the  illustrious 
amount,  lessens  in  his  own  eyes  his  own  dig- 
nity. It  seems  to  him  delightful  to  be  con- 
stantly adding  to  that  which,  at  everj-addition, 
makes  him  more  and  more  illustrious.  To 
takeany  thing  from  the  heap  reverses  this  pro- 
cess. He  feels  that  he  is  less  than  he  was; 
and  with  this  feeling,  which  is  jiaiiiful  in  it- 
self, he  does  not  pause  to  think  how  very 
little  he  is  less  ;  and  how  very  near  in  glory 
one  who  possesses  a  hundred  thousand 
I)ounds  is  to  him  who  possesses  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  and  a  shilling. 
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The  union  of  all  these  feelings  in  their 
highest  degree  is  probably  necessary  to  form 
the  perfect  miser,  as  he  exists  only,  in  rare 
cases,  for  the  admiration  of  the  world.  But 
in  those  half-misers,  of  whom  the  world  is 
full,  they  exist  in  various  degrees  and  pro- 
portions, producing  those  singular  contrasts 
of  feeling  and  situations,  which  would  be  ri- 
diculous, if  they  were  not  lamentable  and 
disgusting. 

Not  only  the  low-born  and  old 
Think  glory  nothing  but  the  beams  of  gold, 
The  first  young  lortl,  whom  in  the  Mall  you  meet, 
Shall  match  the  verie^;t  huncks  in  Lonllxlrd-^treet, 
From  rescued  candle-ends  who  raised  a  sum. 
And  starves,  to  join  a  penny  to  a  plumb. 
For  love,  young,  noble,  rich  Castalio  dies ; 
Name  but  the  fair, — love  swells  into  his  eyes 
Divine  Moniniia  1  thy  fond  fears  lav  down  ; 
No  rival  can  prevail— but  half-a-crown.» 

According  as  these  feelings  rise  more  or 
less  strongly,  and  in  a  great  measiu-e,  accord- 
ing as  the  notion  of  any  particular  sum,  which 
may  suggest  either  the  enjoyment  that  may 
be  afforded  by  it,  or  the  regret  that  may  at- 
tend its  loss,  suggests  one  of  these  rather  than 
the  other,  we  are  to  accoinit  for  those  sudden 
alternations  of  avarice  and  generosity  which 
occasionally  appear  in  the  same  character. 
"  There  is  no  one  circumstance,"  says  Field- 
ing, "  in  which  the  distempers  of  the  mind 
bear  a  more  exact  analogy  to  those  which 
are  called  bodily,  than  in  that  aptness  which 
both  have  to  a  relapse.  This  is  plain  in  the 
violent  diseases  of  ambition  and  avarice.  I 
have  known  ambition,  when  cured  at  coiut 
by  frequent  disappointments,  (which  are  the 
only  physic  for  it,)  to  break  out  again  in  a 
contest  for  foieman  of  the  grand  jurj-  at  an 
assizes,  and  have  heard  of  a  man  w  ho  had  so 
fai"  conquered  avarice  as  to  give  away  many 
a  sixpence,  that  comforted  himself  at  last,  on 
his  death-bed,  by  making  a  crafty  and  advan- 
tageous bargain  concerning  his  ensuing  fune- 
ral with  an  undertaker  who  had  married  his 
only  child." 

It  is  very  evident,  according  to  that  analy- 
sis of  the  passion  of  the  miser,  on  which  1 
have  ventured,  that  the  mere  circumstance 
of  approaching  and  certain  death,  as  in  the 
case  now  quoted,  could  not  have  any  great 
effect  in  lessening  the  delight  of  such  a  bar- 
gain; because  the  delight  of  profit  to  the 
miser  does  not  depend  on  enjoyment  after- 
wards to  arise  from  it,  but  on  feelings  of  the 
past,  associated  with  the  mere  gain  itself, 
or  with  the  loss  of  gain.  Gain  is  still  de- 
lightful, loss  still  painful  to  him,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  emotions  that  agree  scarcely  in  any 
other  respect, — the  scenes  and  countenances 
which  he  loves  are  still  beautiful  to  him  who 
knows  that  death  is  soon  to  separate  him 
from  every  thing  which  he  admires  on  earth, 
and  that  the  loveliness,  therefore,  which  he 
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still  sees  in  all  his  eloquent  expression  of 
continued  gentleness  and  kindness,  is  a  love- 
liness that,  in  all  which  it  expresses,  must  be 
lost  to  him. 

It  is  equally  evident,  according  to  the  same 
analysis,  that  an  accession  of  wealth,  however 
great,  to  that  which  was  perhaps  only  a  com- 
petence before,  will  have  little  chance  of  les- 
sening avarice,  but  may,  on  the  contrary,  as 
we  see  with  surprise  in  many  cases  of  this 
strange  moral  anomal)',  increase  the  very 
avarice  that  was  before  scarcely  marked  as 
sordid,  by  rendering  more  valuable  that  rich 
amount  which  it  would  be  painful  to  dimi'- 
nish  by  such  ordinary  expenses  as  even  fru- 
gality allows.  The  larger  the  sum  possess- 
ed, the  more  nearly  does  it  approach  to  that 
beautiful  combination  of  arithmetical  figures 
which  delights  the  imagination  as  often  as 
it  rises  like  a  dream  of  heaven,  and  which  is, 
indeed,  the  only  dream  of  heaven  that  does 
ariee  to  the  miser,  in  that  voluntary  wretched- 
ness to  which  he  has  condemned  himself, — 
a  wretchedness  that  has  all  the  mortifications 
of  penance,  without  the  thoughts  of  virtue 
and  holiness,  by  which  penance  is  more  than 
soothed,  and  that  must  be  ever  miserable, 
because  a  cessation  of  the  miseries  that  are 
thus  voluntarily  induced,  would  be  itself  a 
wretchedness  still  more  di-eadful  than  what 
is  voluntarily  suffered. 

There  are  various  applications  of  the  theo- 
ry, which  flow  from  it  so  evidently,  that  it  .s 
imneccessary  to  occupy  your  time  in  pointing 
them  out.  One  conclusion,  however,  of 
great  practical  importance,  it  may  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  state  particularly.  If  avarice,  as 
I  conceive,  has  its  origin  chiefly  in  the  feel- 
ings of  regret  that  attend  the  early  expenses 
of  the  child,  it  must  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  these 
primary  feelings  of  regret,  by  endeavouring 
to  lead  him  to  employ  the  little  money  which 
is  at  his  disposal,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
make  the  very  remembrance  of  the  little 
transfer  pleasing  to  him.  AVhen  the  child 
hastens  to  throw  away  whatever  is  given  to 
him,  in  the  gratification  of  his  gluttonous  ap- 
petite, we  think  that  we  perceive  only  pro- 
digality arising.  It  is  future  parsimony,  on 
the  contrary,  which  we  chiefly  see, — a  parsi- 
mony which  will  be  quick  to  regret,  because 
it  has  been  thoughtlessly  quick  to  squander, 
or  rather,  it  is  that  mixture  of  prodigality  and 
avarice  which  almost  every  prodigal  exhibits, 
— that  societas  tuxuriae  et  surdium,  of  which 
the  younger  Pliny  speaks  with  so  much  de- 
testation when  he  describes  them  as  singly 
most  unworthy  of  the  noble  nature  of  man, 
but  still  more  «Tetchedly  disgraceful,  when 
combined,  "quae  cum  sint  tiu-pis-sima,  dis- 
creta  ac  separata,  turpius  junguntur."  Even 
in  mature  life,  the  very  necessities  to  which 
luxurious  extravagance  leads,  preclude  all  pos- 
sibility of  being  generous  ;  and  the  generous 
2  G 
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desires  which  it  i.s  thus  imjiossiblc  to  {Ratify, 
merely  on  aceoutit  of  seltish  iiululgeiu-es, 
soon  eeiise  to  be  felt  at  all.  The  prodigal  is 
thus  almost  necessarily  a  miser,  without 
thinking  that  he  is  so  ;  because  he  is  con- 
sUintly  throwing  away  the  money  which  he 
obtains,  he  forgets  the  rapacity  of  his  desires 
themselves  ;  his  avarice  is  not,  indeed,  the 
avarice  of  him  who  lives  and  dies  in  rags  and 
wretchedness ;  but  to  borrow  a  very  happy 
expression  of  Marmontel,  it  "  is  a  mixture  of 
all  the  passions  which  can  be  satisfied  with 
gold." 


LECTURE  LXX. 

III.    PROSPECTIVE    EMOTIONS 6.    DESIRE    OF 

POWER, OF  INDIRECT    POWER,  AS  IN  AVA- 
RICE,  CO.VCLUDED 7.     DESIRE    OF    THE 

AFFECTION  OF  THOSE  AROUND  US 8.  DE- 
SIRE OF  GLORY 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  \va.s  occu- 
pied with  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  one 
of  the  most  seemingly  anomalous  of  human 
passions, — a  passion  that  has  for  its  object 
what  is  directly  valuable  only  in  relation  to 
other  desires,  that  disregards,  however,  the 
gratification  of  these  very  desires  to  which 
its  object  may  be  considered  only  as  instru- 
mental, and  that  yet  continues,  with  mad  a- 
vidity,  to  labour  to  accumulate  what,  but  for 
the  enjoyments  which  are  despised  and  view- 
ed almost  with  terror,  is  a  burden,  and  no- 
thing more, — ii  mass  of  cumbrous  matter, 
which  it  is  dillicult  to  acquire,  and  anxious 
to  keep,  of  no  more  value  in  itself,  when 
stamped  with  the  marks  of  national  curren- 
cy, than  when  it  was  buried,  with  other  dross, 
in  the  origin.il  darkness  of  the  mine. 

In  what  manner  the  passion  of  iivarice  is 
most  probably  formed  in  the  mind,  I  endea- 
voured to  explain  to  you,  by  a  retrospect  of 
the  circumstances  that  may  be  supposed  most 
likely  to  diversify  the  early  jx'cuniary  tran- 
sactions of  the  little  barterer,  who  begins  in 
his  exchange  of  pence  for  toys  and  sweet- 
meats, that  traffic,  which,  in  more  important 
])urchases,  is  to  continue  through  life,  which 
renders  the  preservation  of  life  itself,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  all  its  external  pleasures,  a  sort 
of  commerce,  and  makes  merchants,  there- 
fore, in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term,  of  the 
proudest  of  mankind,  who  may  think,  per- 
haps, that  the  merchandise  which  they  excr- 
rise  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  ex[)ense,  but 
who,  in  their  most  luxurious  and  prodigal  ex- 
penses, are  only  traders  in  gold  and  commo- 
dities, the  barterers  of  certain  sums  of  gold 
for  certain  quantities  of  other  commodities, 
which,  by  mutual  consent,  are  received  as 
equivalents. 

In  this  retrospect  of  tlie  circumstances  in 


whi(-h  the  passion  of  the  young  miser  may  be 
supposed  to  originate,  we  found  reason  to 
ascribe  it  to  a  jjrocess  dilVerent  from  that 
which  is  commonly  assigned  as  its  origin  ; 
and  explained,  I  (latter  myself,  in  conformity 
with  the  tiieory  which  we  were  led  to  form, 
many  seeming  irregularities  with  respect  to 
the  induence  of  the  passion,  for  which  it  does 
not  seem  easy  to  account  on  any  other  j)rin- 
ciple. 

In  relation  to  the  general  moral  character 
of  the  individual  who  is  subject  to  it,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  passion  that  strips  him 
so  completely  of  all  that  was  originally  noble 
in  his  constitution,  as  avarice  in  its  extreme 
degree.  Almost  every  other  ])assion,  how- 
ever inconsistent  it  may  be  with  the  higher 
honours  of  our  social  nature,  has  yet  some 
direct  relation  to  niankii'.d.  Sensuality  it- 
self is  not  wholly  selfish.  The  more  refined 
voluptuary  seeks  society  to  enliven  and  em- 
bellish his  ]>leasures ;  and  even  he  who  has  stu- 
pified  in  drunken  excesses,  not  his  intellectu- 
al faculties  only,  but  almost  the  very  feelings 
that  render  him  a  moral  being,  finds  the  mad- 
ness of  the  maddest  drunkenness  a  more  ani- 
mating pleasure  when  shared  with  some 
wretched  half-human  maniac  like  himself. 
Even  the  p<issions  that  are  absolutely  malig- 
nant, and  that  in  separating  their  victim  from 
the  kind  ofiices,  and  from  the  eonnnon  cour- 
tesies of  life,  seem  to  break  the  very  bond  of 
social  allinity,  still  bring  the  feelings,  the 
thoughts,  the  emotions  of  living  beings,  as 
objects  ever  present  to  the  mind,  and  thus 
connect  man,  in  some  measure,  with  man, 
even  on  ap])earing  to  throw  them  off  with 
violence  from  each  other,  lie  who  hates 
must  at  least  have  man  before  him,  and  must 
feel  some  common  tie  that  connects  him  with 
the  very  object  of  his  hate.  ]3ut  to  the 
miser,  there  is  no  tie  of  human  feeling. 
There  are  no  propinquities  to  him,  no  friend- 
ships ;  but  the  place  of  these  is  supplied,  and 
fully  su])j)lied,  by  the  single  j)assion  which 
occupies  his  heart.  It  is  not  man,  but  a 
mass  of  inanimate  matter,  which  is  ever  be- 
fore his  mind,  and  almost  ever  before  his 
very  eyes,  or  at  least  which  would  be  almost 
ever  before  his  eyes,  if  there  were  no  fear  of 
exposing  as  booty  what  would  otherwise  be 
the  delight  of  his  unceasing  contemplation. 
He  thinks,  indeed,  and  toils  ;  but  he  thinks 
only  of  gold,  toils  only  for  gold  ;  and  if  his 
gold  could  be  doubled  by  the  annihilation  of 
all  beside,  he  would  care  little,  perhaps, 
though  no  other  object  were  to  exist,  but  the 
mass  which  he  has  to  measure  or  compute, 
and  himself  the  sole  hap])y  measurer  or  com- 
puter of  it.  In  his  very  nature,  indeed,  he 
becomes  himself  almost  as  little  human  as 
that  which  he  adores.  Where  his  gold  is 
buried,  his  affections  too  are  buried.  The 
figure  which  Salvian  uses,  in  speaking  of  this 
moral  torpor  of  the  miser,  is  scarcely  too  bold 
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«  one, — thiit  his  soul  assimilates  itself  to  his 
treasure,  and  is  transmuted,  as  it  were,  into 
a  mere  earthly  mass.  "  Mens  thesaurizontis 
thesaurum  suum  sequitiu",  et  quasi  in  natu- 
ram  terrestris  substantias  demutatur." 

Even  if  this  moral  torpor  to  every  kind 
affeetion  were  all,  the  passion  of  the  miser, 
contemptible  a.s  it  mi;jht  seem,  would  still  be 
only  an  object  of  contempt,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  disgust  and  jiity.  But  with  how  many 
positive  vices  is  avarice  connected,  and  how 
difficult  is  it  for  him  who  values  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  as  far  transcending  eveiy  thing 
beside,  to  respect  in  any  of  its  forms,  when 
it  is  opposed  to  his  unjust  gain,  the  restraint 
of  that  moral  principle,  which,  in  all  its  forms, 
seems  so  poor  and  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  wealth  which  it  would  preclude  him 


meanest  fraud,  at  least  to  avoid  it  from  any 
other  motive  than  u  fear  of  law,  is  a  sacrifice 
to  heroic  virtue  of  the  same  sort,  as  it  would 
be  to  a  very  generous  man  to  strip  himself  of 
the  half,  or  more  than  the  half,  of  all  which 
he  possessed,  for  the  comfort  of  a  sufl!'ering 
stranger. 

In  the  contemplation  of  many  of  the  pas- 
sions that  rage  in  the  heart  with  greatest 
fierceness,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the 
thought  that,  \-iolent  as  they  may  be  for  a 
time,  they  ai"e  not  to  rage  through  the  whole 
course  of  life,  at  least  if  life  be  prolonged  to 
old  age  ;  that  the  agitation,  which,  at  every 
period  will  have  some  intermissions,  will 
grow  gradually  less  as  the  body  gi-ows  more 
weak ;  and  that  the  mind  will  at  last  derive 
from  this  ver)-  feebleness  a  repose  which  it 


from  acquiring,  or  which  it  would  prevent  him  could  not  enjoy  when  the  vigoiu-  of  the  bodily 
at  least  from  preserving  in  all  its  undiminish-  frame  seemed  to  give  to  the  passion  a  cor- 
ed beauty  !   The  miser,  even  though  he  were  ]  responding  vigoxu-.     It  is  not  in  avarice,  how- 
the  most  sordid  of  his  sordid  class,  might, 
perhaps,  fulfil  some   of  the  social  duties  of 
life,  if  these  duties  had  no  relation  to  gold ; 
but  the  great  miserj-  of  his  scanty  moiulity. 


when  we  consider  him  in  his  social  connex- 
ions, is,  that  the  gold  which  he  loves,  is,  by  its 
universality  of  application,  as  a  medium  of 
every  external  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and 
consequently  of  every  action  by  which  these 
can  be  communicated  to  others,  connected 
with  all,  or  almost  all  the  duties  of  life;  in 
requiring  which  from  him,  therefore,  virtue 
seems   to   make  from  him   too  extravagant 
and  costly  a  demand.     If  no  sacrifices  were 
required  of  him,  or  if  he  could  be  benevolent 
at  a  cheaper  rate,    he  might  have  no  great 
reluctance  to  be  benevolent.     To  relieve  the 
lowest  and  most  WTetched  necessities  of  the 
mdigent,  however,  even  by  the  pettiest  alms, 
would  be  to  take  some  few  particles  from  the 
precious  heap.     To  bring  forward  into  pulilic 
notice   the  genius  that  is  still  obscure,  be- 
cause it  is  beaming  only  in  poverty,  or  even 
the  patient  industry  that  may  not  yet  have 
found  any  one  to  whom  its  humble  talent  is 
an  object  of  demand,  would  take  from  the 
heap  a  still  greater  number  of  particles  ;  and 
to  remember,  in  some  cases,  the  claims  of 
consanguinitj'or  friendship,  even  without  that 
dreadful   lavishness    of  expense   which    the 
world  would  scarcely  count  generosity,  to  re- 
member them  with  the  most  cautious  spar- 
ingness  in    the    well-measined  benefaction, 
would  be  to  take  from  the  heap,   perhaps, 
what,  if  the  whole  sum  were  very  accurately 
measured,  would  make  it  almost  sensibly  less. 
In  the   ordinary  dealings  of  life,   in  which 
generosity  on  any  side  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  mere  justice  is  all  that  is  required,  the 
miser  may  be  honest ;  but  his  honesty,  if  he 
have  fortitude  enough  to  presene  it,  is  al- 
ways in  peril,  and  escapes  only  by  a  continual 
struggle.     Not  to  be  a  knave   is  in  him  a 
sort  of  magnanimity.     To  avoid  even  the 


ever,  that  this  soothing  influence  of  age  is  to 
be  found.  It  grows  with  oiu-  growth  and 
with  our  strength,  but  it  strengthens  also 
with  our  very  weakness.  There  are  no  in- 
termissions in  the  anxieties  which  it  keeps 
awake  ;  and  every  year,  instead  of  lessening 
its  hold,  seems  to  fix  it  more  deeply  within 
the  soul  itself,  as  the  bodily  covering  around 
it  slowly  moulders  away.  \^  hat  was  scarce- 
ly necessarj'  in  the  first  fresh  years  of  youl  h, 
when  in  the  alacrity  of  health,  and  with  senses 
quick  to  every  enjojTnent,  it  might  have 
seemed  reasonable  to  attach  a  high  value  to 
the  means  of  providing  for  the  long  series 
of  luxuries  of  a  long  life  ;  what  was  even  then 
scarcely  necessary  for  this  abundant  provision, 
is  desired  more  impatiently  when  a  few 
spare  meals  more  are  all  which  nature  seems 
to  ask  for  the  few  remaining  hours  of  ex- 
hausted age  ;  and  when  some  other  disease, 
perhaps,  in  aggravation  of  the  sine  disease  of 
age  itself,  is  lessening  even  the  small  num- 
ber of  those  meals,  which  nature  scarcely 
can  be  said  still  to  require.  The  heart  which 
is  weary  of  every  thing  else,  is  not  weary  of 
coveting  more  gold ;  the  memory,  which  has 
forgotten  eveiy  thing  else,  continues  still,  as 
Cato  says  in  Cicero's  Dialogue,  to  remember 
where  its  gold  is  stored  ;  the  eye  is  not  dim 
to  gold  that  is  dim  to  every  thing  beside ; 
the  hand,  which  it  seems  an  effort  to  stretch 
out  and  to  fix  upon  any  thing,  appears  to 
gather  new  strength  from  the  very  touch  of 
the  gold  which  it  grasps,  and  has  still  vigour 
enough  to  lift  once  more,  and  count  once 
more,  though  a  little  more  slowly,  what  it  has 
been  its  chief  and  happiest  occupation  thus 
to  lift  and  count  for  a  period  of  years  far 
longer  than  the  ordinary  life  of  man.  When 
the  relations  or  other  expectant  heirs  gather 
around  liis  couch,  not  to  comfort,  nor  even 
to  seem  to  comfort,  but  to  await,  in  decent 
mimicry  of  solemn  attendance,  that  moment 
which  they  rejoice  to  view  approaching,  the 
2  G  2 
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(lying  eye  can  still  si'iiil  a  jiaious  f3;lance  to 
the  coffer,  near  which  it  trembles  to  see, 
thouiih  it  scarcely  sees,  so  many  human  forms 
assembled  ;  and  that  feeliiiji  of  jealous  acony 
which  follows  and  outlasts  the  obscure  vision 
of  tloating  forms  that  are  scarcely  remember- 
ed, is  at  once  the  last  misery,  and  the  last 
consciousness  of  life. 

Cim  a  passion  so  odious,  and  jJmost  so 
loathsome  to  our  heart  as  that  which  I  have 
now  been  describing,  be  subservient  to  any 
happy  purposes  in  the  general  economy  of 
life?  It  may  seem  at  first  as  little  capable 
of  having  any  relation  to  good,  as  of  enjoy- 
ing good  ;  and  if  we  consider  any  ))articular 
case  of  the  passion,  in  its  extreme  degree  of 
sordid  parsimony,  without  regard  to  the  ele- 
mentary feelings  that  have  composed  it,  and 
that  may  exist  in  other  degrees  of  combina- 
tion, avarice  would  truly  seem  to  be  without 
any  relation  to  good,  as  in  like  maimer,  it 
would  seem,  if  we  were  to  consider  any  par- 
ticular case  of  the  violence  of  revenge,  or  of 
any  of  the  malevolent  passions,  that  the  pas- 
sion which  was  uucpiestionably  productive  of 
unhapi)iness  to  the  individual  would  be  ])ro- 
ductive  also  in  this  extreme  degree  of  injuiy 
rather  than  of  advantage  to  society.  Yet 
injurious  as  it  may  be  in  some  cases,  we 
have  seen  that  the  susceptibility  of  resent- 
ment, which  Heaven  has  placed  in  our  breasts 
for  the  terror  of  the  guilty,  is,  while  there  is 
any  possibility  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
otheis,  productive  of  good  upon  the  whole, 
far  surpassing  all  the  amount  of  evil  to  which, 
in  rarer  cases  of  intemjjerate  violence,  it  may 
give  rise.  It  is  the  general  result  of  the  ele- 
mentary feelings  that  may  have  constituted 
in  slow  growth  onr  various  jjassions,  which 
we  are  to  consider  in  an  estimate  of  this  kind, 
not  their  mere  occasional  evil  in  certain  cases 
of  unfortunate  combinations.  What  we  ex- 
clusively term  avarice,  is  evil, — as  that  form 
of  implai-able  or  disprojjortioned  reseutmeut 
which  exclusively  we  call  revenge,  i:s  evil. 
But  avarice  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result,  in 
certain  peculiar  circumstances,  of  feelings 
which  arc  themselves  not  advantageous 
merely,  but  essential  to  the  hapi)iness,  and 
almost  to  the  very  existence  of  society.  If 
the  analysis  of  the  passion  of  the  miser, 
which  I  ventured  to  deliver  to  you,  be  just, 
it  is  the  result  of  early  feelings  of  regret,  that 
in  the  particular  circumstances  in  wliicli  they 
arose,  were  reasonable  feelings  ;  and  if  man 
were,  by  his  very  nature,  incapable  of  feeling 
regret,  however  absurd  and  ruinous  his  ex- 
pense might  have  been,  what  a  scene  of 
misery  would  life  have  been  contiiniiiUy  pre- 
senting to  our  eyes  !  What  reliance,  amid 
so  many  temptations  to  inconsiderate  luxury, 
could  be  j)laced  on  the  fortune  of  any  one  even 
for  a  single  day  ?  And  what  domestic  ha])pi- 
ness  could  there  be  if  the  father,  the  wife, 
the  son,  however  rich  in  the  morning,  might 


be  expected,  almost  with  certanity,  to  be  hi 
indigence  at  night?  Our  provident  Creator 
has  an'anged  better  the  moral  economy  of  the 
world.  \\  itli  our  sensibility  to  external  en- 
joyments, and  our  C()iisc(|uent  possibility  of 
being  seduced  into  luxvu'ious  and  dispropor- 
tionate indulgence,  he  has  corrected  in  a 
great  measure  this  possible  evil  of  what  is 
good  in  itself,  by  rendering  regret  the  neces- 
sary and  uniform,  or  almost  uniform  atten- 
dant of  any  iiisj)ro])onionate  indulgence  that 
lessens  in  any  considerable  degree  our  for- 
tune, and  our  consequent  means  of  useful- 
ness. Avarice  indeed  may  be,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  occasional  result  of  this  very  feeling; 
but  what  is  avarice  in  a  few  is  frugality  in  all 
beside;  and  the  advantages,  which  the  gene- 
ral frugality  is  every  moment  afl'ording  to  al- 
most every  family  of  mankind,  are  not  too 
dearly  purchased — certainly  not  purchased  at 
a  dearer  rate  than  any  other  amount  of  eipial 
good  is  purchased,  by  the  small  jjortion  ot 
evil  that  may  be  found  to  attend  these  ad- 
vantages, as  spread  over  the  whole  social 
community.  The  general  sum  of  evil  in  the 
world  would  certainly  not  be  lessened,  if  the 
possibility  of  a  few  cases  of  avarice  were  i)re- 
vented,  by  the  cessation  of  those  sim|)le  feel- 
ings in  which  avarice  and  frugality  alike  have 
their  rise;  but  would  on  the  contrary  be  in- 
creased almost  to  infinity,  if  these  simple 
feelings  were  suspended,  that  secure  toeveiy 
family  a  permanence  of  enjoyment,  by  check-- 
ing  the  momentary  desire  of  every  individual. 
There  is  no  fear  that,  in  the  multitude  of  in- 
dividuals who  form  a  nation,  when  there  are 
so  many  solicitations  to  enjoyment,  and  there- 
fore to  the  expense,  without  which  enjoyment 
cannot  be  purchased,  any  very  considerable 
number  of  them  will  be  misers  ;  and  the 
wealth  of  the  few  who  may  be  denominated 
misers,  however  closely  it  may  be  coftered 
for  a  time,  is  ever  ready  to  make  its  escape, 
and  seldom  requires  more  for  its  deliverance 
than  a  mere  change  of  its  master. 

A«k  we  what  makes  one  keep,  and  one  bestow  ? 
Tlio  Tower  wlio  bids  tlie  ocean  ebb  and  (low  ; 
Ui(U  sttil-lime,  harvest,  equal  course  niaiiitain, 
Through  reeomil'd  extremes  of  drought  and  rain  ; 
Builds  life  on  death,  on  change  duration  founds, 
And  gives  tli'  eternal  wlioels  to  know  th<'ir  rounds. 

Kiclics,  like  insects,  when  eonceal'd  they  lie. 
Wait  but  for  wings,  anil  in  their  season  fly. 
Wlio  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amid  his  store. 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor; 
This  year  a  reservoir  to  keep  and  spare, 
The  next  a  fountain,  sijouting  thro\]gh  his  heir, 
In  lavish  streams  to  (piench  a  country's  thirst. 
And  men  an<l  dogs  shall  drink  him  till  they  burst.* 

The  desire  which  is  next  in  order  to  those 
already  considered  by  us,  is  the  desire  of  the 
affection  of  those  around  us. 

Of  the  nature  of  that  delightfid  emotion 
which  constitutes  love  itself,  in  the  various 
relations  in  which  it  may  exist,   I   have  al- 


•  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Kp.  iii.  v.  ICj — 176. 
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ready  treated  too  fidly,  to  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  any  additional  remarks  on 
it.    But  though  love,  that  feeling  of  affection 
for  the  object  that  is  or  seems  to  us  amiable, 
cannot  continue  for  more  than  a  moment,  or 
at  least  cannot  continue  lonar,  without  a  de- 
sire of  reciprocal  affection  in  the  object  be- 
loved, the  regard  which  arises  instantly  on 
the  contemplation  of  the  iimiable  object,  is 
itself,  as  a  mere  state  of  the  mind,  distinct 
from  the  desires  which  may  instantly,  or  al- 
most instantly,  succeed  it.    What  in  common 
language  is  termed  love,  indeed,  even  with- 
out comprehending  in  it  the  desire  which  we 
are  at  present  considering,  is  itself,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  complex  state  of  mind,  includ- 
ing a  dehght  in  the  contemplation  of  its  ob- 
ject, and  a  wish  of  good  to  that  object ;  and 
the  term  in  its  common  use  is  a  very  conve- 
nient one,  for  expressing  the  vai'ious  kindred 
feelings,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  are  so 
immediately  successive,  or  so  intimately  con- 
joined, as  to  admit  of  being  briefly  express- 
ed together  in  a  single  word,  without  any 
possibility  of  mistake.     But  still  it  does  not 
require  any  very  subtile  discernment  to  dis- 
cover,  that  our  feeling  of  regard,  whether 
simple  or  complex,  is  itself  different  from  the 
desire  of  that  regard  which  we  wish  to  be 
reciprocally  felt  for  ourselves.     We  may  se- 
parate them  in  our  philosophic  analysis,  there- 
fore, though  in  natiu-e  they  may  usually  exist 
together. 

In  treating  of  this  desire  of  the  love  of 
others  as  an  object  of  happiness  to  ourselves, 
it  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of 
one  of  these  forms  of  affection,  for  our  very 
existence  in  those  years,  when,  without  the 
parental  love  which  cherished  us,  it  would 
have  been  as  httle  possible  for  us  to  exist,  as 
for  the  plant  to  flourish  without  the  conti- 
nued support  of  the  soil  from  which  it  sprung. 
But  even  after  we  have  risen  to  maturity, 
and  are  able  to  exist  by  our  owii  care,  or  at 
least  by  those  services  which  we  can  purchase 
or  command,  how  miserable  would  it  be  for 
us  to  be  deprived  of  all  feelings  of  this  hap- 
py class  !  How  miserable,  though  we  should 
still  retain  the  pleasure  that  is  involved  in 
the  affection  and  the  benevolent  wishes  which 
we  might  continue  to  feel  for  others,  to  think 
that  these  very  wishes  of  affection  were  not 
answered  by  any  reciprocal  regard  ;  that  not 
a  being  around  us,  not  even  one  of  those 
whose  welfare  we  were  eager  to  promote,  and 
whose  sorrows  we  felt  almost  as  our  own, 
had  for  us  any  feelings  more  tender  than 
for  the  inanimate  objects  which  were  seen 
and  passed  without  any  wish  of  seeing  them 
again  ! 

I  alluded,  in  a  former  lecture,  to  the  misery 
we  should  feel,  if  we  lived  in  a  world  of 
bieathing  and  moving  statues,  capable  of 
performing  for  us  \\hatever  man  is  capable  of 
performing,  but  unsusceptible,  by  their  very- 


nature,  of  any  feelings  which  connected  them 
with  us  by  relations  more  intimate  than  those 
which  connect  us  with  the  earth  on  which 
we  tread,  or  the  fmits  that  nourish  us.  Yet 
if  these  breathing  and  moving  beings  were 
statues  only  to  us,  and  were  to  each  other 
what  the  individuals  of  our  race,  in  all  their 
delightful  charities,  are  to  those  who  love 
them,  and  those  by  whom  they  are  loved, 
how  much  more  painful  would  our  strange 
loneliness  be,  since  we  should  then  seem  not 
insulated  merely,  but  excluded,  and  excluded 
from  a  happiness  which  was  every  instant  be- 
fore our  eyes  !  Even  though  the  same  mutual 
offices  were  to  be  continued,  there  would  be 
no  comfort  in  these  mere  forms  of  kindness, 
if  we  knew  that  every  heart,  however  warm 
to  others,  was  still  cold  to  us.  To  think 
that  services  performed  for  us,  were  per- 
formed without  the  slightest  wish  for  our 
welfare,  would  indeed  be  to  feel  them  as 
something  which  it  would  rather  grieve  than 
rejoice  us  to  receive ;  and  perfect  solitude  it- 
self, with  all  its  inconveniencies,  would  cer- 
tainly be  less  dreadful  to  us,  than  the  ghastly 
solitude  of  such  a  crowd. 

So  important  is  it  to  our  happiness,  then, 
that  those  whom  we  love  should  feel  for  us 
a  reciprocal  regard,  that  nature  has,  with  a 
happy  provision  for  this  moral  appetite,  if  1 
may  so  term  it, — this  want  or  necessity  of 
our  heart,  which  is  scarcely  less  urgent  than 
our  other  necessities,  endowed  us  with  a 
ready  susceptibility  of  affection  for  all  who 
give  any  demonstration  of  their  affection  for 
us.  "  Si  vis  amari,  ama," — Love,  if  }*ou 
wish  to  be  loved, — is  a  verj-  ancient  precept, 
of  which  all  must  have  felt  the  force.  Not 
to  love  those  who  love  us,  is  to  our  concep- 
tion a  sort  of  ingratitude,  and  an  ingratitude 
which  would  be  attended  with  as  much  re- 
morse as  if  we  had  sought  the  aft'ection  as  a 
favour  to  be  conferred  on  us.  The  assidui- 
ties of  a  lover,  though  in  most  cases  arising, 
without  any  intention  on  his  part,  from  the 
pleasure  of  the  mere  assiduities  themselves, 
are  still,  in  some  slight  degree,  prompted 
by  his  knowledge  of  this  part  of  our  mental 
constitution.  He  knows,  indeed,  that  the 
thousand  attentions  which  he  seeks  every 
opportunity  of  paying  are  trifling  in  their  own 
nature  ;  but  he  knows  that  they  are  at  least 
the  expressions  of  affection,  and  with  all  the 
graces  and  virtues  with  which  he  maj'  con- 
ceive himself  to  be  adorned,  it  is  to  the  sense 
of  his  affection  that  he  trusts,  as  much  per- 
haps as  to  his  owTi  personal  endowments,  for 
those  gentler  feehngs  which  he  v.ishes  to  ex 
cite.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  a  supposi- 
tion, which  I  purposely  make  extravagant, 
that  I  may  leave  nothing  but  the  influence 
of  affection  itself ;  if  it  were  possible  that, 
on  the  most  distant  and  savage  spot  of  the 
globe,  which  was  scarcely  ever  visited  but 
bv  some  annual  vessel  from  our  island,  there 
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could  exist  a  hiimixn  beini^,  who  felt  for  us 
ail  alTectioii  sufli  as  fiii-iids  only  feel ;  though 
this  solitary  beiug  hail  uever  met  our  eye, 
and  never  eould  he  expeeted  to  be  seen  by 
us  ;  though  in  every  thinp,  but  in  his  love 
for  us,  he  were  as  dull  iis  the  very  brutes 
arouml  him  ;  if  only  we  could  know  that  he 
existed,  and  that  he  felt  for  us  this  ardent 
sympathy,  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to 
withholdourown  sympathy  from  him?  Should 
we  have  no  eagerness,  at  the  return  of  the 
annual  ship,  to  inquire  into  the  fate  of  him 
to  whom  that  vessel  had  so  often  carried 
tidings  of  us ;  aiul,  whatever  insensibility 
we  might  imagine  ourselves  to  possess,  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  imagine  it  such,  as  could 
enable  us  to  hear  without  emotion,  that  the 
friend,  the  unknown  but  faithful  friend,  for 
whom  we  inquired,  existed  no  more? 

Such  is  the  influence  of  affection,  and  so 
happy  that  adaptation  of  nature  by  whicl/ 
love  produces  love.  In  the  multitudes  which 
exist  together  in  society,  how  many  arc  there 
whose  amiable  qualities  may  be  considered 
as  nearly  similar  ;  and  there  would  therefore 
have  been  no  tie  to  connect  us,  in  the  de- 
Mghtful  intercourse  of  friendship,  with  one 
more  than  with  another,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  secret  and  incessant  reaction  of  kind- 
ness on  kindness, — a  reaction  that  augments 
courtesy  into  regard,  and  warms  common  re- 
gard into  all  the  ardour  and  devotion  of  the 
most  zealous  love.  But  for  this  progressive 
and  mutual  agency,  the  wish  of  reciprocal  in- 
terest which  attends  affection,  and  the  grati- 
fication of  which  is  so  delightful  a  pait  of  af- 
fection, would,  indeed,  have  been  a  cruel  gift. 
It  is  a  gi'acious  boon  of  nature,  only  because 
she  has  thus  happily  adapted,  to  the  love 
which  already  exists,  the  love  that  is  soon  to 
be  providing  for  our  desire  of  fonder  regard 
in  the  bosoms  in  wliich  we  Mish  to  excite  it, 
— a  tenderness  which  this  very  desire  is  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  awake,  and  which  requires 
no  other  influence  to  cherish  it  afterwards, 
than  a  contiimance  of  the  same  delight- 
ful wishes  by  which  it  was  originally  pro- 
duced. 

The  desire,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
we  are  next  to  proceed,  is  one  akin  to  that 
wish  of  reciprocal  affection  which  we  have 
now  been  considering, — the  desire  ofglor}-, — 
that  passion,  to  the  infinity  of  whose  view 
the  narrow  circle,  which  contains  all  the  ob- 
jects of  our  affection,  is  scarcely  a  point ; 
which  connects  us  with  every  human  being 
that  exists ;  and  not  with  these  only,  but  al- 
so with  every  human  being  that  is  to  exist  in 
the  long  siurcession  of  ages.  "  Nature,"  says 
Longinus,  "  has  not  intended  man  for  a  low 
or  ignoble  being ;  but  has  brought  us  into 
life  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  universe,  as  be- 
fore a  multitude  assembled  at  some  heroic  so- 
lemnity, that  we  might  be  sjiectators  of  all  her 


magnificence,  and  candidates  for  the  prize  of 
gloiywhich  she  holds  forth  to  our  emulation." 

Say,  why  w.-is  man  so  eminently  raised 
Aniiil  tlie  vast  creation ;  why  o'rciain'd 
ThrouKti  life  and  death  to  dart  his  oiereing  eye, 
With  thoughts heyond  the  hmit  of  liis  frame: 
Hut  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth. 
In  siglit  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds; 
To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast ; 
And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense, 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  paiu. 
To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 
f)f  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 
The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven.* 

It  is  in  this  boundless  theatre,  with  man 
kind  for  our  witnesses,  and  God  for  our 
judge  and  rewarder,  that  we  have  to  struggle 
with  our  fortune  in  that  great  combat,  which 
is  either  glorj'  or  disgrace,  and  according  to 
the  result  of  which,  life  is,  or  is  not,  a  bless- 
ing. Vt'c  know,  indeed,  the  awful  presence 
of  our  judge,  and  this  very  thought  is  to  us, 
at  times,  like  the  inspiration  of  some  better 
power  with  which  he  deigns  to  invigorate  our 
weakiu'ss.  But  he  is  himself  unseen  by  us  ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  while 
he  is  unseen,  and  his  judgment  on  which  we 
depend  still  doubtful,  we  should  sometimes 
cast  an  anxious  look  to  the  eyes  of  those  wit- 
nesses who  surromul  us,  that  we  may  see,  in 
the  ajjprobation  or  disapprobation  which  they 
expresSjUOt  the  certainty,  imleed,  but  at  least 
some  probable  omens  of  that  high  ajjproval, 
without  whi<-h  there  can  be  no  victory,  though 
all  around  ajiprove,  and  with  which  no  fail- 
ure, though  all  around  condemn. 

The  love  of  glory,  it  has  been  truly  said, 
is  "  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  no- 
vissima  exuitur.  It  is  not  itself  virtue,  in- 
deed, but 

What  other  passion,  virtue's  friend, 
.So  like  to  virtue's  self  appears  ? 

"Contempta  fama,  conteuuiuntur  virtutes." 
"  To  (lcsi)ise  fauu',"  says  Tacitus,  "  is  to  de- 
spise the  virtues  which  lead  to  it ;"  and  there 
can  bo  no  question  that  he  who  is  altogether 
heedless  whether  every  human  being  regard 
him  as  a  glory  lo  mankind,  or  as  an  object  of 
iMt'uniy  in  himself,  and  of  disgrace  to  that  na- 
ture which  he  partakes,  must  be  almost  a 
god,  and  raised  above  the  very  virtues,  as 
well  as  the  vices  of  humanity,  or  he  must  be 
the  nu)st  ignoble  of  the  works  of  (Jod.  To 
have  even  our  earthly  being  extended  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance  ;  to  be  known  wher- 
ev(!r  the  name  of  virtue  can  reach  ;  and  to  be 
known  as  the  benefactors  of  every  age,  by 
the  light  which  wc  have  diffused,  or  the  ac- 
tions w  liich  we  have  performed  or  ])rompted, 
who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  some  desire 
of  this  additional  immortality?  If,  to  obtain 
the  mere  remembrance  of  his  name,  the  fe- 
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rocious  oppressor  of  millions  can  dare  to 
load  himself  with  eveiy  crime,  and  submit  to 
be  held  in  universal  execration,  that  the  world 
may  still  know,  by  the  very  hatred  and  curses 
which  he  continues  to  call  forth,  that  there 
was  on  the  earth,  at  a  ])eriod  of  many  ages 
back,  soTne  malignant  being,  who  could  exist 
only  within  a  circle  of  misery,  and  who  pass- 
ed from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  carrying  with 
him  that  desolation,  the  principle  of  which 
seemed  inherent  in  him,  and  essential  to  his 
very  existence  ;  if  even  this  dreadful  remem- 
brance be  so  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  man, 
how  much  more  delightful  must  be  the  cer- 
tainty, that  the  name  which  we  leave  is  ne- 
ver to  be  forgotten  indeed ;  but  is  never  to 
be  forgotten,  only  because  it  is  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  eternal  love  and  veneration  ;  and  that 
when  we  shall  be  incapable  ourselves  of  bene- 
fiting the  world,  there  will  still  be  actions 
performed  for  its  benefit,  which  would  not 
have  been  conceived  and  performed,  if  we 
had  not  existed ! 

The  desire  of  glory,  then,  far  from  being  im- 
worthy  of  a  good  man,  is  as  truly  worthy  of 
him  as  any  of  those  other  secondary  desires 
which  minister  to  that  primary  desire,  which 
is  the  only  one  that  cannot  be  too  vivid ; 
the  desire  of  rendering  ourselves  acceptable 
by  our  virtues  to  him  who  made  us.  This 
best  wish,  though  it  is  to  be  the  primary 
wish  of  every  good  heart,  surely  does  not  re- 
quire that  we  should  be  inditferent  to  the 
regard  of  those  whom  it  is  to  be  our  duty  to 
benefit.  If  it  be  not  wrong  to  wish  for  the 
affection  of  those  around  us  ;  the  loss  of 
which  would  deprive  us,  I  will  not  say  mere- 
ly of  some  of  oiu-  highest  delights,  but  of 
some  of  the  most  persuasive  excitements  to 
moral  excellence ;  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  ex- 
tend this  wish  of  affection  beyond  the  circle 
that  immediately  incloses  us,  and  to  derive, 
from  the  greater  number  of  those  to  whose 
approbation  we  look,  a  still  stronger  excite- 
ment to  that  excellence,  on  which  we  found 
oiu"  hope  of  their  approval.  God  and  our 
conscience, — these  are,  indeed,  the  awarders 
of  our  true  praise  ;  and,  without  the 
praise  of  these,  the  praise  of  the  world 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  estimated  as 
any  thing.  But,  insignificant  as  it  is, 
when  the  voice  of  our  conscience  does  not 
accord  with  it,  it  is  still  something  when 
it  echoes  to  us  that  voice,  and  when,  as  dis- 
tinct from  oiu'  own  self- approval,  it  seems 
to  us  the  presage  of  still  higher  approbation. 
It  is  enough  to  us,  indeed,  if  God  love  us. 
But  that  great  Being  knew  well  how  feeble 
is  our  nature,  and  what  aid  as  well  as  happi- 
ness it  would  derive  from  other  affections. 
He  has  not  formed  us,  therefore,  to  love 
himself  only,  but  to  love  our  parents,  our 
children,  our  relatives  of  every  order,  the 
wide  circle  of  our  friends,  our  country,  man- 
kind.    For  the  same  reason,  he  has  given 


us  a  love  of  glory  ;  not  as  superseding  our 
love  of  his  favourable  judgment  of  our  ac- 
tions, but  as  supporting  us,  while  we  scarce- 
ly dare  to  look  with  confidence  to  that  per- 
fect judgment ;  and  representing  it  to  us  in 
some  measure  as  the  affection  of  the  virtu- 
ous on  earth,  represents  to  us  that  supreme 
affection  which  is  in  heaven.  Those  who 
would  banish  the  love  of  glory  from  our 
breast,  because  God  is  all,  must  remember, 
then,  that  the  vei-y  same  principle  would 
make  the  love  of  a  father,  a  wife,  a  child,  a 
friend,  as  indifferent  to  us,  as  if  they  were 
not  in  existence,  or  were  incapable  of  loving 
or  being  loved.  Our  domestic  and  social  af- 
fections may  be  perverted,  as  our  love  of 
glory  may  be  perverted.  Both  may  lead  to 
vice,  but  as  general  principles  of  oiu:  con- 
stitution, both  are  auxiliary  to  virtue. 

It  is  not  to  love  glory  much,  that  is  un- 
worthy of  us,  as  beings  that  can  look  to  a 
higher  judgment  than  that  of  man,  and  that 
are  formed  for  a  still  higher  reward  than  man 
can  bestow  ;  but  to  love  glory  for  unworthy 
objects,  or  to  love  it  even  for  worthy  objects, 
more  than  we  prize  that  approbation  which 
is  far  nobler. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  truly  contemptible, 
when  we  seek  to  be  distinguished  for  quali- 
ties, to  excel  in  which,  though  it  may  be  what 
the  world  counts  glory,  is  moral  infamy ;  that 
infamy  which  the  heart  in  secret  feels,  even 
while  it  strives  to  comfort  itself  with  a  praise 
which  it  knows  to  be  void  of  consolation. 
The  world,  that  must  have  distinctions  of 
some  sort  to  which  to  look  with  astonish- 
ment, gives  a  distinction  even  to  vice  that 
transcends  all  other  vice,  and  every  age  has 
follies  which  are  fashionable.  But  who  is 
there,  who,  in  all  those  situations  in  which 
the  heart  most  needs  to  be  comforted,  in  ad- 
versity, in  sickness,  in  the  feebleness  of  old 
age,  has  ever  derived  comfort  from  the 
thought  of  having  been  the  first  in  every 
folly,  or  every  crime,  it  may  have  been  the 
fashion  of  the  idle  and  profligate  to  achieve, 
and  of  their  idle  and  profligate  imitators  to 
regard  with  an  admiration  still  more  foolish 
or  criminal  than  the  verj'  crime  or  folly  which 
was  its  object  ? 

When  glory  is  thus  sought,  even  by  an 
humble  individual,  in  unworthy  objects,  it  is 
sufficiently  contemptible  ;  but  how  much 
worse  than  contenii)tible  is  it,  how  afflicting 
to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  when  the  in- 
dividual who  thus  seeks  glory,  is  one  who  is 
incapable  of  feeling  the  excellence  of  true 
glory,  and  has  the  melancholy  power  of  seek- 
ing, in  the  misery  of  others,  a  hateful  cele- 
brity, still  more  miserable  than  the  misery 
amid  which  it  is  sought  I 

"  If,  Sire,"  says  an  orator,  who  was  wor- 
thy, by  his  virtue  and  eloquence,  of  being 
the  teacher  of  kings,  in  one  of  his  noble  ad- 
dresses to  the  young  King  of  France  :   "  if 
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this  poison  infect  the  hcirt  of  the  prince  ;  if, ,  which  we  have  yet  the  fortitude  not  to  no- 


forpottinc:  thiit  he  is  the  protector  of  public 
tranquillity,  he  jirefer  his  own  false  glory  to 
the  love  and  the  ha])pinoss  of  his  people  ;  if 
he  had  rather  conquer  jjroviiiccs  than  reign 
over  hearts,  and  think  it  more  illustrious  to 
be  the  destroyer  of  every  neiglihouring  na- 
tion than  the  father  of  that  which  is  confid- 
ed to  his  care  ;  if  the  lamentations  of  his 
subjects  be  tlie  only  song  of  triumph  that 
accompanies  his  victories ;  what  a  scourge 
has  God,  in  his  wrath,  given  to  man,  in  giv- 
ing him  such  a  master  !  His  glory,  Sire,  will 
be  ever  sullied  with  blood.  Some  madmen 
will  sing  perhaps  his  victories,  but  the  pro- 
^•inces,  the  cities,  the  villages,  will  weep 
them.  Superb  monuments  will  be  erected 
to  immortalize  his  conquests  ;  but  the  ashes, 
still  smoking,  of  cities  that  once  were  flour- 
ishing ;  the  wide  desolation  of  i)lains  strijjped 
of  their  fertility  and  beauty;  the  ruins  of  the 
walls  under  which  ])eaceable  citizens  lie  bu-' 
ried ;  so  many  public  marks  of  calamities 
that  are  to  subsist  after  him,  will  be  sad  mo- 
numents which. are  to  immortalize  his  vanity 
and  follj".  He  will  have  ])assed,  like  a  tor- 
rent, to  ravage  the  earth  ;  not  like  a  majestic 
river,  to  bear  to  it  joy  and  abinidance.  His 
name  will  have  its  place  among  conquerors 
in  the  annals  of  posterity,  but  it  will  not  be 
to  be  found  in  the  list  of  good  kings  ;  and  as 
often  as  the  history  of  his  reign  shall  be  re- 
called, it  will  be  only  as  a  memorial  of  the 
evils  which  he  has  inflicted  on  mankind."* 

The  Orccian  chief,  the  mthusiast  of  his  pride, 
With  r;i(;eaii(l  terror  stalking  by  his  side. 
Haves  round  the  plolx?; — he  soars  into  a  pod  I 
."^tind  fast,  OlymjiiH  !  and  snsUiiii  his  nml ! 
The  pest  divine  in  horrid  grandeur  reigns. 
And  thrives  on  mankind's  miseries  and  pains. 
What  slaughter'd  hosts,  what  cities  in  a  blaze, 
AVhat  wasted  countries,  and  what  crimson  seas! 
With  orphan's  tears  his  impious  bowl  o'erflo.vs ; 
And  cries  of  kingdoms  hill  him  to  repose.f 

Such  is  the  melancholy  influence  of  this 
passion,  when  it  is  content  with  that  dread- 
ful cele))rity  which  crimes  can  give.  The 
desire  of  glorj-,  however,  is  not  criminal  only 
when  it  is  fixed  on  unworthy  objects ;  it 
may  err,  too,  even  when  fixed  on  objects  that 
are  worthy  in  themselves,  if  the  praise  itself 
be  jireferrcd  to  the  virtues  which  deserve  it. 
There  are  situations  in  life  in  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  submit  even  to  the  dispraise  of 
men  for  imputed  vices,  from  wliidi  we  know 
that  we  are  free,  rather  than  by  the  sacrifice 
of  our  duty,  to  ajipcar  more  virtuous  by  be- 
ing less  worthy  of  that  glorious  name.  "  Non 
yiscssejustus  sincgloria!  At,  meherculesaepe 
Justus  esse  debebis  cum  infamia."  Such  a 
trial  of  virtue  is,  indeed  one  of  the  hardest 
trials  which  virtue  has  to  bear  ;  lint  it  i.s 
ftdl  a  trial  which  virtue  can  bear,  'i'o  have 
the  certainty,  that  by  violating  a  single  trust 


late,  liy  revealing,  in  a  few  words,  a  secret 
confided  to  us,  we  should  immediately  ap- 
pear noble  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  look  on 
us  now  with  contemjit,  is  to  be  in  a  situation 
of  which  the  generous,  who  alone  are  capa- 
ble of  a  moral  triumph  so  exalted,  alone  are 
worthy, — a  situation  that  is  painful  indeed 
in  many  respects,  but  the  pain  of  which  is 
richly  remunerated  by  the  feelings  that  ac- 
company it,  and  by  the  feelings  that  are  to 
be  its  eternal  reward. 


LECTURE  LXXL 

III.     PROSPECTIVE    EMOTIONS 8.     DESIRE 

OF  GLORY. 


•  M-iwillon.  Petit  Cnrcmc. 

♦  \'(iuiig"s  Love  of  Kame,  »ut.  vii. 


Genti.ejikn,  after  considering  the  desire 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  not  to 
share  in  some  degree  of  the  aftection  of  those 
for  whom  he  himself  feels  regard,  and  with 
whom  he  has  to  mingle  in  the  familiar  inter- 
course of  social  life,  I  proceeded,  in  the  close 
of  my  last  Lecture,  to  consider  the  kindred 
desire  of  glory,  the  desire  of  those  feelings 
of  wonder  and  veneration  that  are  to  arise 
in  bosoirs,  of  which  not  the  veneration  mere- 
ly, but  the  very  existence  is  to  be  unknown 
to  us. 

We  have  seen  how  strong  this  desire  of 
glory  is  as  a  passion,  whatever  may  be  the 
natm-e  of  the  delight  which  the  glory  itself 
yields  when  attained.  Let  us  now  then 
consider  this  delight,  which  is  evidently  not 
a  simple  pleasure,  as  a  subject  of  analysis, 
like  that  w  hich  we  have  employed  in  consi- 
dering the  happiness  that  attends  some  of 
our  other  complex  emotions. 

In  the  first  jilace,  there  is  involved  in  the 
complex  pleasm-e,  that  ])leasure  of  simple  es- 
teem which  is  an  object  of  our  desire,  even 
though  one  individual  only  were  to  feel  it  for 
us  ;  a  modification  of  that  general  desire  of 
affection,  which  is  most  obvious  and  most 
vivid  in  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  but 
which,  in  its  wide  circle,  embraces  all  man- 
kind. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
the  a])probation  of  others,  as  it  confirms  our 
own  doubtful  sentiments.  Conscience,  in- 
deed, is  the  great  estimator  of  our  actions  ; 
but  we  feci  that  even  conscience  may  some- 
times flatter  us,  and  we  seek  an  additional 
security  on  which  to  lean,  while  we  look 
back  on  our  own  merits  or  demerits.  The 
desire  of  glory,  therefore,  it  has  been  truly 
said. 

Is  virtue's  second  guard, 

Reason  her  (Irsf ;  but  reason  wants  an  aid ; 

ciur  private  re.ison  is  a  flatterer  ; 

Thirst  of  applause  calls  public  judgment  in, 

To  poise  our  own.^ 


^Voting's  Night  Thoughts,  Night  vii.  v.  TOO— TO  1. 
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The  praise  which  we  receive  unjustly, 
canuot,  indeed,  unless  where  the  heart 
is  corrupted,  make  vice  appear  to  us 
virtue  ;  but  when  it  is  not  thus  unjustly 
given,  it  makes  us  surer  that  we  see  virtue 
where  it  is,  and  that  we  have  seen  it  ^here 
it  was  ;  that  we  have  done  well  when  we 
trusted  in  our  own  heart  that  we  had  done 
well. 

This  then  is  a  second,  and  very  important 
element  of  the  pleasure  of  gloiy. 

A  third  element  of  the  complex  delight, 
is  that  which  by  the  greater  number  of  the 
lovers  of  glory,  is  felt  as  the  most  important 
element  of  the  whole  ;  the  pleasure  of  mere 
distinction  of  a  superiority  attained  over 
others,  in  that  of  which  all  are  ambitious,  or 
are  supposed  to  be  ambitious.  Life  is  a 
competition,  or  a  number  of  competitions. 
We  are  continually  measuring  ourselves  with 
others  in  various  excellencies, — in  excellen- 
cies so  various,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
thing  in  which  one  human  being  can  differ 
ftom  another  that  may  not  be  a  subject  of 
internal  measurement,  and  therefore  of  some 
degree  of  joy  or  soitow,  as  the  measurement 
is  or  is  not  in  our  favour.  It  is  in  the  ej-es 
of  others,  however,  that  the  competitors  for 
honour  wish  to  distinguish  themselves ;  and 
the  internal  measurement,  therefore,  when 
it  is  mifavoiuable,  is  painful  chiefly  because 
it  is  considered  by  them  as  representing  or 
corresponding  with  that  which  others  too 
wiL  form.  The  voice  of  glory,  then,  the 
most  delightful  of  all  voices  to  their  ear,  is, 
at  every  stage  of  their  progress,  a  proof  that 
the  distinction  which  they  sought  has  been, 
to  a  certain  extent,  obtained  ;  that  they  are 
recognised  as  superiors,- — that  they  have  risen 
above  the  crowd, — and  that  they  have  now 
among  their  enviers  those  to  whom  the  mul- 
titude beneath  are  looking  with  en\y,  only 
because  they  dare  not,  in  their  very  wishes, 
look  so  high  as  that  prouder  eminence  which 
they  have  reached. 

There  is  yet,  I  cannot  but  think,  in  the 
complex  delight  of  glory,  a  fourth  pleasure, 
and  one  which,  though  it  may  be  less  ob- 
vious, and  founded  only  on  illusion,  is  not 
less  real  in  itself.  The  pleasure  to  which  I 
allude,  consists  in  the  feeling  of  a  sort  of  ex- 
tension which  glory  gives  to  our  bemg.  He 
who  thinks  of  us  is  connected  with  us.  We 
seem  to  exist  in  his  heart.  We  are  no  long- 
er one,  we  are  more  than  one,  or  at  least 
have  a  wider  unity,  commensurate  with  the 
wideness  of  the  applause  which  we  receive, 
or  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  receiving. 
If  we  could  imagine  at  any  moment,  that 
there  was  not  a  being,  in  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  mankind,  whose  thought  was  not 
fixed  on  us,  and  fixed  with  admiration,  we 
should  feel  as  if  our  own  existence  in  this  de- 
lightful moment  were  spread  over  all.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  any  one,  in  such  cir- 


cumstances, to  think  of  himself  as  limited  to 
that  little  point  of  space  to  which  he  is  truly 
confined.  He  would  live,  as  it  were,  along 
the  whole  nations  of  the  globe,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  diffusive  consciousness  almost  like  om- 
nipresence, or  rather  with  a  feeUng  of  inti- 
mate union  that  is  more  than  omnipresence. 
Some  illusion,  then,  must  be  in  the  vivid  in- 
terest which  we  attach  towide  spread  praise. 
The  common  theory  of  the  illusion  is,  that 
we  merely  believe  ourselves  to  be  where  we 
are  praised,  and  to  hear  what  is  said  of  us. 
The  illusion,  however,  appears  to  me  to  ex- 
tend to  something  which  is  far  more  than 
this,  to  a  momentary  extension  of  our  capa- 
city of  feeling,  as  if  enlarged  by  that  of  every 
one  in  whose  mind  and  heart  we  conceive 
our  thought  to  arise.  We  have  gained,  as 
it  were  a  thousand  souls,  at  least  we  seem 
for  the  moment  to  live  in  a  thousand  souls  ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  such  an  ex- 
pansion of  our  being  should  seem  to  us  de- 
lightful, when  the  emotions  through  which 
it  is  expanded  are  those  of  admiration  and 
love. 

Such,  then,  are  the  important  elements 
that  together  form,  as  I  conceive,  the  de- 
light of  contemporary  glory.  And  the 
praise  which  we  hear,  or  which  we  are  cap- 
able of  hearing,  may,  it  will  perhaps  be  al- 
lo^^"ed,  be  justly  regarded  by  us  as  desirable. 
But  what  is  posthumous  glory  ?  and  how 
can  man,  who  reasons  at  all,  it  will  be  said, 
give  to  such  idle  and  profitless  renown,  a 
single  thought  that  might  be  better  employed 
on  acquisitions  which  he  is  capable  of  know- 
ing that  he  has  made,  and  therefore  of  enjoy- 
ing? 

The  same  expansion  of  our  being,  as  if 
it  existed  wherever  the  thought  of  us  ex- 
ists, which  I  conceive  to  form  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  the  pleasure  of  contemporary 
praise,  seems  to  me  to  furnish  the  chief 
ciicumstance  that  solves  the  apparent  dif- 
ficulty of  accounting  for  a  desire  which  to 
reason  may  appear  so  very  absiud.  There 
are  some  circumstances  in  it,  however, 
which  may  require  a  little  fuller  considera- 
tion, of  the  universality  of  the  desire  of  a 
praise  that  is  not  to  terminate  with  the  life 
that  IS  capable  of  feeling  it  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

"  Love  of  Fame  the  universal  Passion," 
is  the  title  which  an  ingenious  satirist  has 
given  to  a  very  lively  series  of  poems  ;  and 
in  another  poem  he  describes  it,  in  a  happy 
allegory,  as  the  great  object  which,  in  the  ge- 
neral  voyage  of  life,  is  sought  by  all,  though 
attained  by  few  of  the  adventurers  who  seek 
it. 


Some  sink  outright ; 
O'er  them,  and  o'er  their  names,  the  hillows  close : 
To-morrow  knows  not  they  were  ever  born. 
Others  a  short  memorini  leave  behind. 
Like  a  flag  floating  when  the  bark's  eugulph'tl; 
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It  floats  a  moment,  and  is  seen  no  more : 
One  CJE-Siir  lives,  a  lliousand  art  lorgot.  ♦ 

Yet,  if  to  extinguish  a  passion,  notliing 
more  were  necessary  than  to  show  its  absolute 
futility,  the  love  of  posthumous  glory  must 
long  have  ceased  to  be  a  passion,  since  al- 
most evciy  moralist  has  proved,  with  most 
accurate  demonstration,  the  absurdity  of 
seeking  that  which  must,  by  its  nature,  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  enjoyment ;  and  al- 
most every  poet  has  made  tiie  madness  of 
such  a  desire  a  subject  of  his  ridicule ;  though, 
at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
if  the  passion  could  have  been  extinguished, 
either  by  demonstration  or  ridicule,  we 
should  have  had  fewer  demonstrations,  and 
still  less  wit  on  the  subject.  "  Can  glorj-  be 
any  thing,"  fays  Seneca,  "  when  he,  w^ho  is 
said  to  be  the  very  possessor  of  it,  himself 
is  nothing  !" — "  Nulla  est  omnino  gloria, 
cum  is,  cujus  ea  esse  dicitur,  non  extet  om-, 
nino." 

"  Thirst  for  glory,"  say  WoUaston,  "when 
that  is  desired  merely  for  its  own  sake,  is 
founded  in  ambition  and  vanity ;  the  thing 
itself  is  but  a  dream,  and  imagination,  since, 
according  to  the  differing  humours  and  sen- 
timents of  nations  and  ages,  the  same  thing 
may  be  either  glorious  or  inglorious  ;  the  ef- 
fect of  it,  considered  still  by  itself,  is  neither 
more  health,  nor  estate,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
virtue  to  him  who  has  it ;  or,  if  that  be  any 
thing,  it  is  but  what  must  cease  when  the 
man  dies ;  and  after  all,  as  it  lives  but  in  the 
breath  of  the  people,  a  little  sly  envy,  or  a 
new  turn  of  things  extinguishes  it,  or  per- 
haps it  goes  quite  out  of  itself  Men  please 
themselves  with  notions  of  immortality,  and 
fancy  a  perpetuity  of  fame  secured  to  them- 
selves by  books  and  testimonies  of  historians. 
But  alas  !  it  is  a  stujjid  delusion,  wlieii  they 
imagine  themsehes  present  and  enjoying  that 
fame  at  the  reading  of  their  story  after  death. 
And  besides,  in  reality,  the  man  is  not  known 
ever  the  niore  to  posterity  because  his  name 
is  transmitted  to  them.  He  does  not  live 
because  his  name  does.  When  it  is  said 
Julius  Caesar  subdued  Gaul,  beat  Pompey, 
changed  the  Konian  commonwealth  into  a 
monarchy,  &c.  it  is  the  same  tliini;  as  to  say, 
the  conqueror  of  Pompey,  tVc.  was  Ca;sar, 
that  is,  Cu'sar  and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey 
are  the  same  thing  ;  and  Caesar  is  as  mucJi 
known  by  the  one  designation  as  by  the 
other.  The  amount  then  is  oidy  this,  that 
the  conqueror  of  Pomjx'y  conquered  Pom- 
I)ey,  or  somebody  conquered  Poni|)ey  ;  or 
rather,  since  Pompey  is  as  little  known  now 
as  Caesar,  somebody  conquered  somebody. 
Such  a  poor  business  is  this  bojisted  immor- 
tality, and  such  as  has  been  here  described, 
is  the  thing  called  glory  among  us." 


•  Young's  Night  ThoiighU,  Night  viii.  v.  195— JOl. 


"  What's  fiime  ?"  says  Pope,  addressing 
Lord  Bolingbroke, — 

A  fancied  life  in  other's  breath, 
A  thins  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  luar  you  have,  and  what's  unknown, 
The  same,  my  lord, "if  Tully's  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  eirele  of  our  foes  and  friends ; 
To  all  beside,  asmuehan  empty  shade. 
An  F^ugene  living',  as  a  (  n-sar  dead, 
Alike,  or  when,  or  where,  tliey  shone,  orshine. 
Or  on  the  Kubieon,  or  on  the'Uhine.t 

If,  then,  after  we  ai'e  no  more,  the  reputa- 
tion of  Tully  and  oin'  own  be,  with  respect 
to  us  who  can  enjoy  neither,  precisely  the 
same,  why  is  it  that  the  praise  which  the 
eloquence  of  the  Roman  orator  must  conti- 
nue to  receive  from  the  generations  that  are 
to  come,  affects  us  with  no  particular  inte- 
rest, and  that  we  attach  so  very  strong  an  in- 
terest to  the  praise  which  we  flatter  ourselves 
is  to  accompany  our  own  name  ?  The  com- 
mon explanation  which  is  given  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  two  cases  is,  that  we  imagine 
ourselves  still  present  and  conscious  of  our 
own  gloiy.  But  this  very  imagination  is  the 
difficulty  to  be  explained,  since  it  does  not 
depend  on  any  accidental  caprice  of  fancy, 
but  is  so  permanently  attached  to  the  notion 
of  oiu-  glory,  that  whatever  number  of  ages 
we  may  suppose  to  intervene,  and  though 
we  aie  abimdantly  convinced  that  the  praise 
can  never  reach  us  in  the  tomb,  we  yet  can- 
not think  of  this  praise  for  a  single  moment 
with  inditlerence.  It  has  thus  every  aj)pear- 
ance  of  being  an  essential  jjart  of  the  com- 
jilex  notion  itself;  and  the  cx])lanation  which 
1  am  about  to  sui)mit  to  you,  therefore,  seems 
to  me  the  more  accurate,  as  it  proceeds  on 
this  very  circiunstance.  The  difference  of 
the  interest  felt  in  the  two  cases  supposed, 
must,  if  the  imaginary  gloiy  be  the  same  in 
both,  dejjcnd  on  the  difference  of  the  concep- 
tions which  we  form  of  ourselves  and  others, 
as  the  subjects  of  the  praise  that  is  to  be  la- 
vished in  the  distant  ])eriods  of  which  we 
think;  since  the  imaginary  glory,  as  com- 
bined with  the  concejition  cither  of  ourselves 
or  of  others,  forms  our  whole  notion  of  post- 
humous reputation.  What  then  is  the  dif- 
ference of  these  two  conce|)tions  on  which 
the  whole  resulting  difference  depends?  The 
conception  which  we  have  of  anothi'r  jicrson, 
is  chiefly  of  that  external  form  and  other 
qualities  which  make  him  an  object  of  our 
senses.  The  conception  of  ourselves,  how- 
ever, is  very  diirercnt — not  different  merely 
as  our  conceptions  of  other  individuals  are 
different,  but  in  kind  more  than  in  degree. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  conce])tion  of  our  ex- 
ternal form,  as  of  the  various  feelings  by 
which  we  have  become  sensible  of  our  own 
existence  ;  the  retrosijcct,  in  short,  of  that 
general  consciousness  which  pervades,  or  ra- 
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ther  which   constitutes  these  feelings,  and 
identifies  them  all  as  iiffections  of  one  sen- 
tient mind.     To  think  of  the  reputation  of 
any  one,  however,   is,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked,  to   have  the   feeling  of  reputation 
combined  with  that  complex  notion  which 
we  have  formed  of  the  person  ;  which  is  us- 
ually, when  it  is  not  of  oiu-selves  we  think, 
little  more  than  the  conception  of  a  certain 
form,  or  perhaps  of  certain  works  of  art  of 
which  he  has  been  the  author.      But  the 
complex  notion  of  ourselves,  as  I  have  said, 
is   very   difl'erent.     Of  this,    consciousness 
forms  an  essential  part  ;  and  to  combine  the 
reputation,  as  imagined,  with  the  notion  of 
om'selves,  is  therefore  necessarily  to  combine 
it  with  the  consciousness  which  is  involved 
in  the  very  notion  of  ourselves.     We  cannot 
think  of  what  we  call  self,  but  as  that  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  various  feelings  that 
form  to  us  all  which  we  remember  of  our  life, 
as  the  living  and  sentient  being  that  is  cap- 
able of  hearing  praise,  and  of  feeling  delight 
in  praise ;  and  to  take  away  this  capacity  of 
sense  and  enjoyment,  and  to  substitute  a  to- 
tal insensibility,  would  be  to  change  the  com- 
plex notion  of  that  which  we  call  self,  into 
one  as  completely  different  from  it  as  our 
complex  conception  of  any  one  individual  is 
different  from  our  complex  conception  of  any 
other   individual    of  opposite    features   and 
form.     What  is  recognised  by  us  as  ours, 
then,  has  been  already,  and  must  have  been 
already,  combined  in  our  thought  with  this 
very  notion  of  consciousness.   It  not  enough, 
therefore,  to  say,  that  when  we  take  pleasure 
in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  future  glory, 
we  imagine  ourselves  present  and  enjoying 
it ;  since  we  can  go  still  farther  and  say,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  very  nature  of  our  con- 
ceptions, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  consider 
future  glorj-  as  our  o^^•n,  without  imagining  it 
as  combined  with  that  consciousness,  which 
is  an  elementary  and  essential  part  of  the  veiy 
conception  of  ourselves  ;  and  without  which, 
though  the  glorj'  itself  would  be  the  same,  it 
could  not  be  felt  by  us  as  ours. 

It  is,  in  a  great  measiu-e,  from  the  same 
cause  that  we  think  with  so  much  horror  of 
the  physical  circumstances  which  succeed 
oiu-  death  : — 

The  kncIl,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave, 
The  ileci)  damp  vault,  the  darkne.-s,  and  the  worm. 

In  explanation  of  this  horror,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  divest  oiu-selves,  it  is 
usually  said  that  «e  imagine  ourselves  suf- 
fering what  the  insensibility  which  death  pro- 
duces must  have  rendered  altogether  indif- 
ferent :  and  it  is  true  that  we  do  form  this 
imagination.  But  the  reason  of  our  forming 
this  very  imagination  is,  that  the  notion  of 
consciousness,  as  I  have  now  stated,  is  an 
actual  component  part  of  the  complex  notion 
of  ourselves,  and  that,  accordingly,  whatever 


it  may  be  which  we  combine  with  the  com- 
plex notion  of  ourselves,  to  that  we  must  at- 
tach the  consciousness  which  is  a  part  of  it. 
To  think  of  ourselves  in  the  grave,  is  not  to 
think  of  a  mere  mass  of  matter,  for  our  no- 
tion of  ourselves  is  very  different.  It  is  to 
think  of  that  which,  without  some  capacity 
of  feeling,  is  not,  in  our  momentary  illusion, 
recognised  by  us  as  ourself, — that  self  which 
we  know  only  as  it  is  capable  of  feelings, 
and  which  divested  of  feeling,  therefore,  would 
be  to  our  conception  like  another  individual. 
In  these  cases,  the  feeling  of  our  own 
reality  blends  itself  with  the  ideas  of  ima- 
gination, and  thus  gives  a  sort  of  present  ex- 
istence to  the  objects  of  these  ideas  however 
imexisting  and  remote.  We  are  present  in 
future  ages,  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  pre- 
sent in  distant  climates,  when  we  think  of 
our  own  glory  as  there ;  because,  to  the  con- 
ception of  our  glorj',  the  conception  of  that 
being  whom  we  call  self  is  necessary ;  and 
the  being  whom  we  call  self  is  known  to  us 
only  as  that  which  lives  and  feels.  We  do 
not  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  our 
posthumous  glory  then  because  we  imagine 
ourselves  present ;  but  considering  the  glory 
as  our  gloiy,  it  is  impossible  not  to  imagine 
ourselves  present,  and  therefore  impossible 
not  to  feel,  in  some  degree,  during  the  brief 
illusion,  as  if  the  praise  itself  were  actually 
heard  and  enjoyed  by  us. 

Such,  then,  it  appears  to  me  is  glorj',  in 
the  analysis  of  the  complex  delight  which  the 
attainment  of  it  affords,  and  in  the  nature  of 
that  illusion  which  connects  us  with  praise 
that  is  never  to  be  heard  by  us  in  the  most 
distant  climate  or  age,  converting,  in  the 
mere  conception  of  this  praise,  the  praise  it- 
self almost  into  a  part  of  our  very  being, 
and  rendering  the  passion  for  glorj'  one  of 
the  strongest  passions  that  influence  the  con- 
duct of  mankind. 

The  relation  which  this  powerful  passion 
bears  to  our  moral  character,  I  have  already, 
in  some  measure,  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to 
you.  I  represented  it  to  you  as  an  affection 
which  is  far  from  being  unworthy  of  man  in 
itself,  though  often  leading,  like  all  the  other 
affections  of  our  nature,  to  moral  improprie- 
ties, when  the  desire  is  directed  on  an  ob- 
ject that  is  unworthy  of  it ;  as  the  misdirec- 
tion of  any  other  of  our  desires  may  in  like 
manner  be  ^ice,  or  productive  of  vice.  Many 
moralists  and  pious  writers,  undoubtedly 
with  the  piu-est  intention  of  elevating  above 
every  thing  earthly  our  love  of  virtue,  and 
our  love  of  that  great  Being  of  whom  virtue 
is  the  worshi]),  have  been  led  to  represent 
the  love  of  glorj'  a.s  a  passion  that  ought  not 
to  coexist  with  these  nobler  desires,  and  as 
necessarily  derogating  from  their  sublimer 
influence.  The  same  argument,  however, 
as  I  endeavoured  to  show  you,  which  would 
thus  render  culpable,  in  some  degree,  the 
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wisli  uf  tlie  esteem  of  mankind,  would  ren- 
der also  culpable,  in  some  depree,  the  wish 
of  the  esteem  of  the  smaller  mimlier  of  our 
relatives  and  friends,  that  ])orti()n  of  man- 
kind more  immediately  connected  with  us. 
If  it  would  be  wrong  to  feel  pleasure  in  the 
thoui:;ht.  that  our  virtuous  use  of  the  talents 
which  Heaven  has  t^iven  us,  has  excited  the 
esteem  and  enudatiun  of  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred, or  hundreds  of  ihousaiids,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  feel  ])leasure  in  tlie  thought,  that 
the  same  good  qualities  had  excited  the 
esteem  of  ten  or  twelve,  since  the  esteem  of 
those  ten  or  twelve  is,  in  strictness  of  argu- 
ment, as  little  essential  to  our  love  of  virtue, 
and  the  God  of  virtue,  as  the  esteem  of  mil. 
lions.  If  our  actions  are  to  be  governed 
simply  by  those  great  views,  and  if  every 
other  affection  which  coexists  with  these, 
and  co-operates  with  them,  is  to  be  torn 
from  our  bosom,  l)efore  we  can  aspire  to  the 
character  of  virtue,  how  many  affections  that 
foster  virtue  as  much  as  they  promote  hap- 
piness, must  instantly  be  torn  away !  Did 
Epaminondas  love  his  country  less,  and  was 
his  courage  or  his  conduct  less  formidable  to 
its  enemies,  because  he  rejoiced,  on  the  day 
of  his  great  victor)-,  that  his  parents  were  still 
alive  to  hear  of  it  ?  and  do  we  love  our  Cre- 
ator less,  because,  in  practising  what  he  com- 
mands, we  rejoice  that  there  are  hearts  which 
sympathize  with  ours,  which,  loving  the 
same  virtue  that  is  loved  by  us,  feel  for  us 
the  esteem  which  we  should  have  felt  in  our 
turn  for  them,  if  the  action  had  been  theirs? 
If,  indeed,  Eiiaminondas,  to  gratify  some 
vindictive  feeling  of  those  whom  he  honour- 
ed, had  deserted  to  the  enemy,  we  should 
then  have  looked  on  the  filial  affection  as 
truly  immoral  in  this  instance,  and  unworthy 
of  a  mind  that  had  the  glorious  sense  of 
higher  motives ;  and  if,  in  our  enjoyment  of 
glory,  instead  of  deriving  ])leasure  from  the 
symjiathy  whiiih  others  feel  in  our  virtues, 
we  were  to  derive  pleasure  from  their  apj)ro- 
bation  of  some  vice  or  folly,  our  love  of  gloiy 
would,  in  like  manner,  be  a  passion,  of 
which,  in  this  instance  at  least,  it  would 
have  been  well  for  us  to  be  divested. 

The  opponents  of  tiie  love  of  gloiy,  then, 
either  say  too  much,  or  they  say  too  little. 
If  they  were  to  contend  that  no  affection 
should  be  felt  but  for  (iod  alone,  no  desire 
of  the  esteem  of  aTiy  other  indixidual  being, 
however  intimately  connected  with  us  by  the 
lies  of  nature  or  of  friendshij),  though  we 
might  think  their  doctrine  false  in  itself,  and 
in  the  hichest  degiec  injurious  to  the  hai)i)i- 
ness  of  the  world,  we  slioidd  at  least  in  the 
very  error  of  their  doctrine  see  some  con- 
sistency of  principle,  liut  if  they  say,  that 
in  our  love  of  approbation  and  esteem  we 
may  virtuously  extend  our  wishes  beyond 
the  judgment  of  that  su],rcme  excellence, 
which,  in  placing  us  in  the  midst  of  multi- 


tudes of  our  fellow-men,  cannot  have  placed 
us  there  to  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  their 
oi)inion,  where  is  it  that  the  limit  is  to  be 
placed  ?  If  a  line  of  \  irtue  be  to  be  drawn 
around  us,  beyond  which  it  would  be  vice 
for  a  single  th(mght  of  earthly  a])probation 
to  look,  how  wide  is  this  moral  diameter  to  be, 
and  how  is  that  feeling  which  would  be  vir- 
tue if  it  related  to  one  hundred,  to  become 
instantly  vice,  when  it  relates  to  one  hundred 
and  one  ? 

Man  should  undoubtedly  love  mankind, 
though  they  were  incajjable,  by  thiir  veiy 
nature,  of  returning  his  kindness.  I5ut  our 
divine  Author  has  not  given  us  duties  only 
to  ])erform.  He  has  made  those  duties  de- 
lightful, by  the  reciprocities  of  affection  which 
he  has  diffused  from  breast  to  breast ;  and 
we  love  maidiind,  not  merely  because  we  feel 
that  it  is  morally  right  to  love  thcrn,  or  be- 
'eause  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven, but  from  aso- 
cial inijjulse  that  precedes  or  accompanies 
these  views,  and  in  some  degree  also  because 
the  veiy  intercourse  of  good  offices  is  a  source 
of  some  of  the  happiest  gratifications  of  our 
life.  Of  those  secondary  affections  with 
which  Heaven  has  graciously  sweetened  our 
duties,  the  esteem  or  veneration  of  mankind, 
of  which  glory  is  the  expression,  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing ;  and  though  it  may  occa- 
sionally mislead  to  vice,  its  general  direction 
is  unquestionably  favourable;  to  that  virtue 
which  cherishes  it,  and  delights  in  feeling  its 
reciprocal  suj)port. 

But  still,  the  love  of  glor)',  though  not 
meriting  in  itself  disa])])robation,  and  tliough 
])owerful  in  the  aid  which  it  gives  even  to 
our  noblest  feelings,  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a 
desire  only  of  secondary-  importance.  It  de- 
rives its  high  value  from  its  concurrence  with 
the  voice  within  our  own  breast ;  which  it 
reflects  to  us  in  a  thousand  gladdening  sym- 
pathies ;  and  when  it  is  in  oj)|)osition  to  these, 
to  obey  it,  or  even  to  wish  to  obey  it,  is  not 
to  be  in  danger  of  being  guilty,  but  to  have 
been  already  guilty.  It  is  to  be  considered, 
therefore,  rather  as  a  delightful  excitement, 
subsidiary  to  our  weakness,  than  as  itself  a 
great  diiecting  princi])le  ;  and  either  when  the 
glory  is  sought  in  unworthy  objects,  or  when 
the  j)raise  of  virtue  is  preferred  to  virtue  it- 
self, it  is  not  merely  unworthy  of  influencing 
us,  but,  as  the  history  of  every  nation  shows 
in  terrifying  e\ain|)les  of  the  ])ast,  may  lead  to 
excesses  which  the  world,  whose  mad  admira- 
tion, or  at  least  the  hope  of  whose  mad  ad- 
miration, excited  or  encouraged  them,  may 
for  ages  laTnent. 

"  It  has  been  often  asked,"  says  an  elo- 
quent French  philosopher,  "  whether  a  sense 
of  duty  alone  may  not  supply  the  place  of 
glory.  The  question  does  honour  to  those 
who  make  it;  but  the  answer  to  it  is  simple. 
Render  all  governments  just,  and  give  to  all 
men    individually  elevated   switiments,    and 
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then  glorj'  will  peihajis  be  useless  to  man- 
kind. Far  be  it  from  me  to  calumniate  hu- 
man nature.  I  cannot  doubt  that  there  are 
heroic  individuals,  who,  in  doing  good,  have 
thought  of  their  duty,  and  only  of  their  duty, 
and  from  whom  great  actions  have  escaped 
in  silence.  At  Athens  there  was  an  altar 
erected  to  the  Unknown  Ood.  M'e  might 
erect,  in  like  manner,  an  altar  with  this  in- 
scription, To  the  virtuous  who  are  unknown. 
Unknown  during  life,  forgotten  after  death, 
they  were  great,  though  they  did  not  seek 
the  praise  of  greatness,  the  less  they  sought 
the  praise  of  greatness,  the  greater  they  truly 
were.  But  in  doing  justice  to  our  natiu-e, 
let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  with  too  high  an 
estimate  of  it.  There  are  few  of  those  souls 
which  are  sulTicient  to  themselves,  and  which 
march  on  with  a  firm  step  beneath  the  eye 
of  reason  which  guides  them,  and  of  God 
who  looks  upon  them.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  men,  weak  by  the  frailties  and  incon- 
sistencies of  their  nature,  weaker  still  by  the 
examples  that  are  every  moment  assailing 
them,  and  by  the  value  which  circumstances 
too  often  add  to  crimes  and  meannesses,  ha- 
ving neither  courage  enough  to  be  always 
virtuous,  nor  audacity  enough  to  be  always 
wicked ;  but  embracing  by  turns  good  and 
evil,  without  the  power  of  fixing  in  either, 
feel  their  virtue  principally  in  their  remorse, 
and  their  strength  chiefly  in  the  secret  re- 
proaches wnich  they  often  make  to  them- 
selves for  their  weakness.  In  this  state  of 
feebleness  they  require  a  support.  The  de- 
sire of  reputation,  coming  in  aid  of  their  too 
weak  sense  of  duty,  binds  them  to  that  vir- 
tue which  otherwise  they  might  quit.  They 
would  dare,  perhaps  to  blush  to  themselves; 
they  would  fear  to  blush  before  their  nation 
and  their  age." 

"  Nor  must  we  think,"  he  continues,  "  that 
even  those  souls  of  a  more  vigorous  charac- 
ter, which  do  not  stand  in  need  of  glorj'  as  a 
support,  do  not  require  it  at  least  as  a  re- 
lief and  a  compensation.  We  cry  out  a- 
gainst  Athens  for  its  proscription  of  great 
men.  But  the  ostracism  of  which  we  com- 
plain is  everywhere.  There  is  everywhere 
Envy  striving  to  sully  what  is  beautiful, 
and  to  bring  down  what  is  elevated.  It 
may  be  said  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
Merit  appeared  in  the  world,Envy  too  was 
bom,  and  began  her  persecution.  But  Na- 
ture at  the  same  instant  created  glory,  and 
gave  it  to  her  in  charge,  to  atone  for  all  the 
miseries  which  that  persecution  was  to  oc- 
casion." 

"  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  virtue  and  geni- 
us, so  often  oppressed  on  earth,  took  refuge 
far  from  the  real  world,  in  this  imaginary 
world  of  glory,  as  in  an  asylum  in  which  jus- 
tice is  re-established.  There  Socrates  is  a- 
venged,  Galileo  acquitted,  Bacon  remains  a 
great  man.     There  Cicero  fears  no  longer  the 


sword  of  the  assassin,  nor  Demosthenes  the 
poison.  There  Virgil  is  far  above  that  em- 
peror whom  he  deified.  Gold  and  vanity  are 
not  there  to  distribute  places,  and  exalt  the 
unworthy.  Each  individual,  by  the  mere 
ascendency  of  his  genius  or  of  his  virtues, 
mounts,  and  takes  his  rank.  The  oppressed 
arise,  and  recover  their  dignity.  Those  who 
have  been  assailed  and  insulted  during  the 
whole  progress  of  their  life,  find  glory  at  least 
at  the  entrance  of  that  tomb  which  is  to  co- 
ver their  ashes.  Envy  disappears,  and  im- 
mortality conuriences."* 

The  desire  of  glory,  then,  of  which  ic  is 
impossible  for  mankind  to  divest  themselves, 
it  would  not  be  well  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  shake 
off.  But  the  desire  of  glory  is  one  state  of 
mind, — the  consciousness  of  the  glory  itself, 
as  attained,  is  another  state  ;  and  all  may  feel 
the  desire  of  that  which  only  few  attain.  It 
is  not  the  attainment  of  glory,  accordingly, 
which  adds  to  the  amount  of  happiness  in  the 
world,  so  much  as  the  mere  desire  itself,  iu 
its  general  influence  on  action. 

In  treating  of  the  desire  of  power,  I  was 
led  to  notice  how  much  more  equally  happi- 
ness is  distributed  than  the  external  differen- 
ces of  pomp  and  authority  would  lead  us  to 
imaerine :  thoudi  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
fear  that  any  demonstration  of  this  most  im- 
portant equality  will  ever  lead  mankind  to 
give  up  that  desire  of  power,  which,  to  far 
the  greater  number  of  mankind,  is  almost  an 
essential  part  of  their  very  nature,  and  which 
it  would  be  truly  unfortunate  for  mankind  if 
all  should  relinquish.  The  same  remark  is 
not  less  applicable  to  mere  glory  than  to 
power.  The  illustrious  and  the  obscure  are 
indeed  very  different  to  the  eyes  of  others ; 
but  the  amount  of  happiness  in  the  hearts  oi 
both,  when  every  necessary  deduction  is 
made,  is  probably  very  little  different ;  and 
is,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  at  least  in  many 
instances,  likely  to  be  gi-eater  in  those  breasts 
in  which  few  would  think  of  seeking  it. 

The  love  of  glory  resembles  the  love  of 
mere  power  in  this  circumstance,  too,  as  well 
as  in  others,  that  it  must  rise  still  higher,  or 
scarcely  feel  the  pleasure  of  the  height  which 
it  has  reached  ;  and  the  tenure  of  the  posses- 
sor, I  may  remark,  is  almost  equally  precari- 
ous in  both  cases. 

Denied  the  public  eye,  the  public  voice, 

As  if  he  lived  on  others'  breath  he  dies. 

Fain  would  he  make  the  world  liis  pedestal, 

Mankind  the  gazers,  the  sole  figure  he. 

Knows  he  that  mankind  praise  against  their  will. 

And  mix  as  much  detraction  as  they  can  ? 

Knows  he  that  faithless  Fame  her  whisper  has 

As  well  as  trumpet ;  that  his  vanity 

Is  so  much  tickled  from  not  heaiing  all  ?t 

If  all  were  indeed  heard,  the  detracting 


*  Thomas,  Essai  sur  les  Eloges. 

tVoung's  Night  Thoughts,  Nightman,  v  -19(1—4^8. 
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whispers  of  Fame,  as  woH  as  her  clamorous 
aiiplaiise,  what  lessons  of  luimilily  would  be 
taui^ht  to  the  vain  and  credulous,  whose 
ears  the  whispers  caimot  reach ;  and  who, 
therefore,  listeuinu:  only  to  the  louder  liat- 
teries  that  are  intended  to  reach  them,  con- 
sider the  praise  which  is  addressed  to  them 
as  but  a  small  part  of  that  universal  j)raise 
which  is  everywhere,  as  they  believe,  pro- 
claimin;?  their  merits  ;  and  in  their  repu- 
tation of  a  few  months,  which  is  to  fade 
perhaps  before  the  close  of  a  sinjj:le  year, 
regard  themselves  as  already  possessing  im- 
mortality ! 

In  our  estimates  of  glor)',  however,  as  a 
source  of  distinction,  the  whispers  which  are 
not  heard  are  to  be  taken  into  account  with 
the  praises  which  are  heard  ;  and  then, 
if  the  real  heartfelt  virtues  of  both  be  the 
same,  how  very  near  to  equilibrium  will  be 
the  happiness  of  the  obscui-e  and  the  illus- 
trious ! 

The  most  humble,  to  he  happy,  must  in- 
deed have  that  feeling  of  self-ajiproval,  wliiiii, 
if  a  thought  of  the  ojjinions  of  others  arise, 
may  be  suihcient  of  itself  to  give  the  delight- 
ful conviction  that,  if  the  heart  could  be  laid 
open  to  every  gaze,  no  one  could  disap])rove. 
There  is  thus  a  sort  of  purer  silent  glory  im- 
])lied  in  the  very  consciousness  of  moral  ex- 
cellence ;  but  where  this  moral  satisfaction 
trulv  exists,  and  exists  in  a  mird  that  does 
not  require  to  be  confirmed  in  its  own  in- 
ternal estimate  by  the  opinion  of  others, 
what  the  world  regards  as  renown  would 
scarcely  be  felt  as  an  accession  of  pleasure. 
As  mere  glory,  indeed,  if  no  evil  were  to  at- 
tend it,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  expression  of  the 
esteem  and  gratitude  of  a  world  which  the 
virtuous  had  sought  to  benefit,  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  pleasing ;  but  however  pleasing  it 
might  be  in  itself,  there  are  minds  by  which, 
when  taken  together  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, it  would  be  dreaded,  perha])s,  rather 
than  desired,  as  necessarily  depriving  of 
pleasures  which  arc  inconsistent  with  public 
eminence,  and  which  they  valued  still  more 
than  the  celebrity  that  would  preclude  them. 
In  such  circumstances  of  virtuous  privacy, 

How  f.ir  above  all  glory  sits* 
The  illustriou?  master  of  a  name  unknown; 
Whose  worth,  unrivallM  and  unwitne>s'd,  loves 
Life's  sacred  shades,  where  gods  converse  with  mcn.t 

Delightful,  then,  as  glory  may  be  in  it- 
self, and  useful  as  the  desire  of  it  most  truly 
is,  as  a  general  auxiliary  i)rinciple  of  our  na- 
ture, the  attainment  of  the  glory  that  is  so 
generally  wished  is  far  from  being  necessary 
to  happiness,  which  in  many  ca.ses  may  have 
accessions  of  enjoyment  from  other  sources 
that  would  be  incompatibk'  with  the  tumult 


►  I  low  far  above  I.orcnw)'s  glory  sits, — in  the  original. 
•Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Night  viii.  v.  -ISl— 481. 


of  glory,  and  which  that  tumultuous  pleasure 
scarcely  could  rcjiay.  The  highest  happi- 
ness may  indeed  be  that  of  him  who  is 
known  as  widely  as  wisdom  and  ^•irtue  can 
be  known,  loved  universally,  and  revered  for 
qualities  which  are  worthy  of  universal  re- 
verence. Yet  we  may  still  not  the  less  say, 
"  Bene  qui  latuit,  bene  vixit."  If  there  are 
many  who  regret  that  they  are  doomed  to 
the  shade,  there  are  many  too  who  repent 
that  they  have  ever  quitted  it ;  or  at  least 
there  are  many  who  might  so  repent,  if  the 
loss  of  this  veiy  power  of  repentance  were 
not  itself  an  evil,  and  one  of  the  worst  evils 
of  guilty  distinction.  "  He,"  says  Seneca, 
in  one  of  the  choruses  of  his  tragedy  of  Thy- 
estes, — "  he  feels  indeed  the  heaviness  of 
death,  who,  known  too  well  to  all  the  world, 
dies  unknown  to  himself." 

Stct  quicunque  volet  potens 
Aulaeculmine  lubrico : 
Me  duU'issaturet  quies. 
Obscuro  positus  loco, 
Leni  pcrtruar  otio. 
NuUis  nota  Quiritibus 
Aet.is  per  taciturn  lluat. 
Siccum  transierint  mei 
Nullo  cum  strepitu  dies 
Plcbeius  moriar  senex. 
Illi  mors  gravis  incubat, 
Qui  notus  iiimis  omnibus 
Ignotus  moritur  sibi.t 

High  renown  can  as  little  be  the  posses- 
sion of  many  as  high  station  ;  and  if  heaven 
had  api)ropriated  happiness  to  it,  it  must 
have  left  almost  all  mankind  in  misci-y.  It 
has  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  dealt 
more  equally  with  those  whom  it  has  raised 
into  glory,  and  those  whom  it  has  left  ob- 
scure. Each  has  his  ajipropriate  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  while  Guilt  alone  can  be  miser- 
able, it  scarcely  matters  to  Virtue  whether  it 
be  known  and  haiijiy,  or  happy  and  un- 
known. 


LECTURE  LXXII. 

III.   PROSPFXTIVF    r.MOTlONS 9.    DESIRK     OF 

Tlit;  HAPPINESS  OF  OTIIEKS 10.  DESIUK  OF 

THE  UNHAPPINESS  OF  THOSE  WHOM  V/S 
HATE.  —  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  CONCLUD- 
ING THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  PROSPEC- 
TIVE EMOTIONS. 

Gentlemen,  the  pleasure  which  glory  af- 
fords, being  evidently  not  a  simple,  but  a 
com])lcx  pleasure,  engaged  us  yesterday  in  an 
impiiry  into  the  nature  of  the  elementaiy  feel- 
ings that  compose  it ;  and  we  were  led,  I 
flatter  myself,  into  some  interesting  analyses, 
both  of  the  complex  delight  of  glory  itself, 
and  of  that  peculiar  illusion  of  present  reali- 


l  Last  verses  of  the  Chorus  concluding  the  second  Act 
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ty,  which,  however  far  we  may  conceive  our 
glory  to  spread  over  the  earth,  and  through 
the  ages  that  aie  to  succeed  us,  still  seems 
to  carry  with  it.  as  if  necessarily  diflused  in 
the  very  conception,  our  own  ever-present 
feeling,  our  owTi  capacity  of  knowing  and 
enjoying  praises  which  never  are  to  reach  our 
ears. 

The  two  desires  which  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered by  us,  will  require  but  little  examin- 
ation ;  since  they  flow  so  readily  from  some 
emotions  before  examined  at  length,  as  to 
appear  almost  parts  of  them,  rather  than  any 
distinct  emotions.  The  first  is  our  desire  of 
the  happiness  of  others, — a  desire  that  forms, 
as  I  have  already  said  in  my  analysis  of  love, 
a  part  of  everj'  affection  to  which  we  com- 
monly give  that  name,  and  that  increases  in 
vividness  with  every  increase  of  the  mere  re- 
gard :  but  which,  like  the  desiix  of  recipro- 
cal affection,  that  is  also  a  part  of  what  is 
commonly  termed  love,  is  a  state  of  mind 
distinguishable  from  the  mere  admiration, 
respect,  regard,  which  the  sight  or  concep- 
tion of  the  beloved  object  directly  induces, 
admitting  of  a  ready  separation  in  our  thought, 
however  complex  the  love  may  be,  as  it  us- 
ually exists  in  nature. 

It  is  this  desire  of  the  happiness  of  those 
whom  we  love,  which  gives  to  the  emotion 
of  love  itself  its  principal  delight,  by  aftbrding 
to  us  constant  means  of  gratification.  He 
who  truly  wishes  the  happiness  of  any  one, 
cannot  be  long  without  discovering  some 
mode  of  contributing  to  it.  Reason  itself, 
with  all  its  light,  is  not  so  rapid,  in  discove- 
ries of  this  sort,  as  simple  affection,  which 
sees  means  of  happiness,  and  of  important 
happiness,  where  reason  scarcely  could  think 
that  any  happiness  was  to  be  foimd,  and  has 
already,  by  many  kind  offices,  produced  the 
happiness  of  hours,  before  reason  could  have 
suspected  that  means  so  slight  could  have 
given  even  a  moment's  pleasure.  It  is  this, 
indeed,  which  contributes  in  no  inconsidera- 
ble degree  to  the  perpetuity  of  affection. 
Love,  the  mere  feeling  of  tender  admiration, 
would,  in  many  cases,  have  soon  lost  its 
power  over  the  fickle  heart,  and,  in  many 
other  cases,  wotild  have  had  its  power  great- 
ly lessened,  if  the  desire  of  giving  happiness, 
and  the  innumerable  little  courtesies  and 
cares  to  which  this  desire  gives  birth,  had 
not  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  diffused  over 
a  single  passion  the  variety  of  many  emo- 
tions. The  love  itself  seems  new  at  every 
moment,  because  there  is  every  moment 
some  new  wish  of  love  that  admits  of  being 
gratified  ;  or  rather,  it  is  at  once,  by  the  most 
dehghtful  of  all  combinations,  new,  in  the 
tender  wishes  and  cares  with  which  it  occu- 
pies us,  and  familiar  to  us,  and  endeared  the 
more,  by  the  remembrance  of  hours  and 
years  of  well-known  happiness. 

The  desire   of  the  happiness  of  others, 


though  a  desire  always  attendant  on  love, 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  suppose  the 
previous  existence  of  some  one  of  those 
emotions  which  may  strictly  be  termed  love. 
I  already  showed  you,  when  treating  of  com- 
passion, that  this  feeling  is  so  far  from  aris- 
ing necessarily  from  regard  for  the  sufferer, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  it 
when  the  suffering  is  extreme,  and  before 
om-  very  eyes,  though  we  may,  at  the  same 
time,  have  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  him  who 
is  agonizing  in  oiu:  sight,  and  whose  very  look, 
even  in  its  agony,  still  seems  to  speak  only 
that  atrocious  spirit,  which  could  again  glad- 
ly perpetrate  the  verj'  horrors  for  which  pub  • 

'  lie  indignation,  as  much  as  public  justice, 
had  doomed  it  to  its  dreadful  fate.  It  is 
sufficient  that  extreme  anguish  is  before  us  ; 

j  we  wish  it  relief  before  we  have  paused  to 
love,  or  without  reflecting  on  our  causes  of 
hatred ;  the  wish  is  the  direct  and  instant 
emotion  of  our  soul  in  these  circumstances, 
— an  emotion  which,  in  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  impossible  for  hatred  to 
suppress,  and  which  love  may  strengthen, 
indeed,  but  is  not  necessary  for  producing 
It  is  the  same  with  our  general  desire  of 
happiness  to  others.  We  desire,  in  a  par- 
ticular degree,  the  happiness  of  those  whom 
we  love,  because  we  cannot  think  of  them 
without  tender  admiration.  But,  though 
we  had  known  them  for  the  first  time,  sim- 
ply as  human  beings,  we  should  still  have 
desired  their  happiness ;  that  is  to  sav,  if  no 
opposite  interests  had  arisen,  we  should  have 
wished  them  to  be  happy,  rather  than  to 
have  any  distress  ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
this  case  which  coiTesponds  with  the  tender 
esteem  that  is  felt  in  love.  There  is  the 
mere  wish  of  happiness  to  them, — a  wish 
which  itself,  indeed,  is  usually  denominated 
love,  and  which  may,  without  any  inconve- 
nience, be  so  denominated  in  that  general 
humanitv'  which  we  call  a  love  of  mankind, 
but  which  we  must  always  remember  does 
not  afford,  on  analysis,  the  same  results  as 
other  affections  of  more  cordial  regard,  to 
which  we  give  the  same  name.  To  love  a 
friend  is  to  wish  his  happiness  indeed,  but 
it  is  to  have  other  emotions  at  the  same  in- 
stant, emotions  without  which  this  mere  wish 
would  be  poor  to  constant  friendship.  To 
love  the  natives  of  Asia  or  Africa,  of  whose 
individual  virtues  or  vices,  talents  or  imbeci- 
lity, wisdom  or  ignorance,  we  know  nothing, 
is  to  wish  their  happiness  ;  but  this  wish  is 
all  which  constitutes  the  faint  and  feeble 
love.  It  is  a  wish,  however,  which,  unless 
when  the  heart  is  absolutely  corrupted,  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  man  to  be  wholly  in- 
different to  man  ;  and  this  great  object  is 
that  which  nature  had  in  view.  She  has, 
by  a  provident  arrangement,  which  we  can- 
not but  admire  the  more,  the  more  atten- 
tively we   examine   it,   accommodated  our 
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emotions  to  our  means,  makinp;  oiir  love  most 
ardent,  where  our  wish  of  pivini;  happiness 
might  be  most  elTeetual,  and  less  gradually, 
and    less  in  proportion   to   our  diminished 
means.     From  the  aflVetion  of  the  mother 
for  her  new-horn  infant,  wliicii  has  been  ren- 
dered the  strongest  of  all  alTeetions,  because 
it  was  to  arise  in  circumstances  where  affec- 
tion would  be  most  needed,  to  that  general 
philanthropy,  which  extends  itself  to  the  re- 
motest stranger,  on  spots  of  the  earth  which 
we  never  are  to  visit,  and  which  we  as  little 
think  of  ever  visiting  as  of  exploring  any  of 
the  distant  planets  of  our  system  ;  there  is 
a  scale  of  benevolent  desire  which   corres- 
ponds with  the  necessities  to  be  relieved, 
un<l  our  i)ower  of  relieving  them  ;    or  with 
the  hap])iness  to  be  afforded,  and  our  power 
of  affording  happiness.      How  many  oppor- 
tunities have  we  of  giving  delight  to  those  who 
live  in  our  domestic  (;ircle,  which  would  bo 
lost  before  we  could  diffuse  it  to  those  who 
arc  distant  from  us  !   Our  love,  therefore,  our 
desire  of  giving  happiness,  our  pleasure  in 
having  given  it,  are  stronger  within  the  li- 
mits of  this  sphere  of  daily  and  hoiu-ly  inter- 
course than  beyond  it.      Of  those  who  are 
beyond  this  sphere,  the  individuals  most  fa- 
miliar to  us  are  those  whose  happiness 
must  always  know  better  how  to  promote 
than  the  hapi)iness  of  strangers,  with  whose 
particular  hal)its  and  inclinations  we  are  lit- 
tle if  at  all  acquainted.      Our  love,  and  the 
desire  of  general  ha])piness  which  attends  it, 
are,  therefore,  by  the  concurrence  of  many 
constitutional  tendencies  of  our  nature,   in 
fostering  the  generous  wish,  stronger  as  felt 
for  an  intimate  friend  than  for  one  who  is 
scarcely  known  to  us.      If  there  be  an  excep- 
tion to  this  gradual  scale  of  importance,  ac- 
cording to  intimacy,  it  must  be  in  the  case 
of  one  who  is  absolutely  a  stranger, — a  fo- 
reigner, who  comes  among  a   peoi)le   with 
whose  general  manners  he  is  perhaps  unac- 
quainted, and  who  has  no  friend  to  whose 
attention  he  can  lay  claim,  from  any  prior  in- 
timacy.    In  this  case,  indeed,  it  is  evident, 
that  our  benevolence  might  be  more  usefully 
directed  to  one  who  is  absolutely  unknown, 
than  to  many  who  arc  better  known  by  us, 
that  live  in  our  very  iieighbonrhood,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  loves  and  frienilsliips 
of  their  o%vn.     Accordingly,  we  find,   that 
by  a  provision  which  miL'ht  be  termed  sin- 
gular, if  we  did  not  think  of  the  universal 
luinnty  and  wisdom  of  God, — a  modification 
of  our  general  regard  has  been  ])rcpare(l,  in 
the  sympathetic  tendencies  of  our  nature  for 
this  case  also.     There  is  a  species  of  affec- 
tion to  which  the  stranger  gives  birth,  mere- 
ly as  being  a  stnmgcr.      He  is  received  and 
sheltered  by  our  hospitality,  almost  with  the 
zeal  with  which  our  friendship  delights  to 
receive  one  with  whom  we  have  lived  in  cor- 
dial union,  whose  virtues  we  know  and  re- 


vere, and  whose  kindness  has  been  to  us  no 

small  part  of  the  happiness  of  our  life. 

Is  it  possible  to  perceive  this  general  pro- 
portion of  oiu-  desire  of  giving  happiness,  in 
its  various  degrees,  to  the  means  which  we 
possess,  in  various  circumstances  of  affording 
it,  without  admiration  of  an  arrangement  so 
sim])le  in  the  principles  from  which  it  flows, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  effectual, — an  ar- 
rangement which  exliibits  proofs  of  goodness 
in  our  very  wants,  of  wisdom  in  om*  very 
weaknesses,  by  the  adaptation  of  these  to 
each  other,  and  by  the  ready  resources  which 
want  and  weakness  find  in  these  atVections 
which  everywhere  surround  them,  like 
the  presence  and  protection  of  God  him- 
self? 

"  O  humanity!"  exclaims  Philocles  in  the 
Travels  of  Anacharsis,  "  generous  and  sub- 
lime inclination,  announced  in  infancy  by  the 
transports  of  a  simple  tenderness,  in  youth 
by  the  rashness  of  a  blind  but  happy  confid- 
ence, in  the  whole  progress  of  life  by  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  heart  is  ever  ready  to 
contract  attachment !  O  cries  of  nature  ! 
which  resound  from  one  extremity  of  the 
universe  to  the  other,  which  fill  us  with  re- 
morse, when  we  opi)ress  a  single  human  be- 
with  a  pure  delight,  when  we  have 
been  able  to  give  one  comfort !  love,  friend- 
ship, beneficence,  sources  of  a  pleasure  that 
is  inexhaustible  !  Men  are  unhappy,  only  be- 
cause they  refuse  to  listen  to  your  voice : 
and  ye  divine  authors  of  so  many  blessings  ! 
what  gratitude  do  those  blessings  demand  ! 
If  all  whi('h  was  given  to  man  had  been  a 
mere  instinct,  that  led  beings,  overwhelmed 
with  wants  and  evils,  to  lend  to  each  other 
a  reciprocal  sup])ort,  this  might  have  been 
sufficient  to  bring  the  miserable  near  to 
the  miserable  ;  but  it  is  only  a  goodness, 
infinite  as  yours,  which  could  have  form- 
ed the  design  of  assembling  us  together 
by  the  attraction  of  love,  and  of  diffus- 
ing, through  the  great  associations  which 
cover  the  earth,  that  vital  warmth  which 
renders  society  eternal,  by  rendering  it  de- 
lightful."* 

The  last  desire  in  our  arrangement,  that 
which  we  are  next  to  consider,  may  seem, 
indeed,  at  first  to  be  inconsistent  with  these 
delightful  feelings  of  social  regard,  the  im- 
portance of  which  I  have  repeatedly  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  to  you,  though,  to  those 
who  have  filt  them,  as  you  all  must  have 
felt  them,  they  do  not  requiri;  any  argument 
to  prove  their  im])ortaiice.  The  desire 
which  still  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  our  de- 
sire of  evil  to  others,  a  desire  that  bears  the 
same  relation  to  hatred  in  all  its  forms,  which 
(he  desire  of  hai)piness  to  others  bears  to  all 
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tho  diversities  of  love.  It  is  an  element  of 
the  complex  affection,  not  the  mere  hatred 
Itself,  as  the  desire  of  dilTiisinij  happiness  is 
only  an  element  of  the  eomiilex  affection, 
which  is  usually  termed  love.  I  have  al- 
ready, in  treating  of  the  simple  modifications 
of  hatred  itself,  anticipated  the  remarks  which 
it  might  othenvise  have  been  necessary  to  i 
offer  now,  on  the  importance  to  the  happi-' 
ness  of  society,  of  this  class  of  our  aflcctions, 
while  society  presents  any  temptations  to 
violence  or  fraud,  that  are  kej)!  in  awe  by  in- 
dividual and  general  resentment,  and  that, 
without  those  guards  which  protect  the  in- 
nocent, would  lay  waste  all  that  beautiful  ex- 
panse of  security  and  happiness  which  forms 
the  social  world,  making  a  desert  of  nature, 
and  converting  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
into  fearful  and  ferocious  savages  worthy  on- 
ly of  inhabiting  such  a  wilderness.  As  the 
whole  system  of  things  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted, in  other  respects,  therefore,  it  is  not 
of  less  importance  that  man  should  be  sus- 
ceptible of  feelings  of  malevolence  on  certain 
occasions*,  than  that  he  should  be  suscepti- 
ble of  benevolence  in  the  general  concerns 
of  life  ;  and  man,  accordingly,  is  endowed 
with  the  susceptibility  of  both. 

Like  our  other  emotions,  however,  our 
malevolent  wishes,  important  as  they  truly 
are,  and  relatively  good  as  a  part  of  our  ge- 
neral constitution,  may,  as  we  know  too 
well,  be  productive  of  evil  when  misdirect- 
ed ;  and  though  they  have  this  in  common 
with  all  our  desires,  even  with  those  which 
are  essentially  most  benevolent,  that  may,  in 
like  manner,  by  misdirection  or  excess  occa- 
sion no  slight  amount  of  evil  to  individuals 
and  society;  the  misdirection,  in  the  case 
which  we  are  now  considering,  may  be  far 
more  fatal  to  hap])iness,  and  therefore  re- 
quires a  stronger  check  of  misery  to  restrain 
it.  We  may  produce  evil,  indeed,  to  those 
W'hom  we  wish  to  benefit,  and  may  produce 
it  in  consequence  of  our  very  desire  of  bene- 
fiting them  ;  but  at  least  the  desire  itself 
was  one  which  it  was  happiness  to  feel.  It 
was  something  gained  to  social  enjoyment, 
though  more  may  have  been  lost.  In  our 
malevolent  wishes,  however,  when  they 
arise  where  they  should  not  arise,  there  is 
no  addition  to  the  general  happiness  of  the 
world  to  allow  even  the  slightest  deduction 
from  the  miserj-  that  is  added  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary',  there  is  a  double  evil,  not  merely 
the  evil  that  may  be  inflicted  on  others,  who 
are  the  objects  of  the  malevolence,  but  that 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  already  in- 
flicted on  the  mind  itself,  which  has  had  the 
painful  wish  of  inflicting  evil. 

The  desire  of  evil  to  others,  since  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  protection  of  the  world  only 
in  certain  cases,  is  to  be  measured,  then,  in 
our  moral  estimates,  by  the  nature  of  the 
brief  or  permanent  hatred  in  which  it  uiay 


have  originated  ;  and  is  allowr.blo,  therefore, 
only  in  the  cases  in  which  the  hatred  is  truly 
a  feeling  that  is  necessary  in  such  circum- 
stances for  the  protection  of  this  social  scene. 
It  is  virtuous,  for  examj)le,  to  feel  indigna- 
tion at  oppression  ;  and  it  is  virtuous,  there- 
fore, to  wish  that  the  oppressor,  if  he  con- 
tinue to  be  an  oppressor,  may  not  finish  his 
career  without  punishment,  so  as  to  present 
to  the  world  the  dangerous  example  of  guilt, 
that  seems,  by  its  external  prosperity,  to  de- 
fy at  once  humanity  and  heaven.  To  take 
a  case  of  a  very  different  sort,  however,  it  is 
not  virtuous  to  \\  ish,  even  for  a  moment, 
evil  to  some  successful  competitor,  who  has 
outstripped  us  in  any  honourable  career;  and 
the  desire  of  evil  in  this  case  is  not  virtuous, 
because  there  is  no  moral  ground  for  that  ha- 
tred in  which  the  desire  originated,  when 
the  hatred  was  not  directed  to  any  quality 
that  could  be  injurious  to  general  happiness, 
but  had  for  its  only  object  an  excellence  that 
has  surpassed  us,  by  exhibiting  to  the  world 
qualities  which  are  capable  of  benefiting,  or 
at  least  of  adorning  it,  still  more  than  the 
qualities  of  which  we  are  jiroudest  in  our- 
selves. Before  we  think  ourselves  morally 
justifiable,  then,  in  any  wish  of  evil  to  those 
whom  we  hate,  we  must  be  certain  that  the 
hatred  which  we  feel  is  itself  morally  justifi- 
able, as  directed  to  actions  or  qualities  which 
it  would  not  be  virtuous  to  view  with  com- 
placency or  even  with  indifference  ;  and  that, 
as  it  is  the  guilty  frame  of  mind  alone  which 
is  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  a  good  man,  the 
hatefulness  must  cease  in  the  very  moment 
of  repentance,  and  the  wish  of  the  repent- 
ance, therefore,  as  the  most  desirable  of  all 
changes,  be  a  wish  that  is  ever  present,  to 
temper  even  that  pure  and  gentle  indignation 
which  the  virtuous  feel. 

There  are  minds,  however,  of  which  the 
chief  wishes  of  evil  are  not  to  those  whom 
it  is  virtuous  to  view  with  disapprobation, 
but  to  those  whom  it  is  vice  not  to  view 
with  emotions  of  esteem  and  veneration. 
We  are  eager  for  distinction  in  that  great 
theatre  of  human  life,  in  the  wide  and  tu- 
multuous and  ever-varying  spectacles  of 
which  we  are  at  once  actors  and  spectators ; 
and  when  the  distinction  which  we  hojjcd  is 
preoccupied  by  another  of  greater  merit,  our 
own  defect  of  merit  seems  to  us  not  so  much 
a  defect  in  ourselves  as  a  crime  in  him.  We 
are,  perhaps,  in  every  quality  exactly  what 
we  were  before ;  but  we  are  no  longer  to 
our  own  eyes  what  we  were  before.  The 
feeling  of  our  inferiority  is  forced  upon  us  ; 
and  he  who  has  forced  it  upon  us  has 
done  us  an  injury  to  the  extent  of  the 
uneasiness  which  he  has  occasioned,  and  an 
injury  which,  perhaps,  we  do  not  feel  more 
as  it  has  affected  us  in  the  estimation  of 
others,  than  we  feel  it  in  the  mode  in  which 
it  has  nfi'tcted  us  in  our  estimate  of  our- 
2  H 
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selves.  An  injury,  thi'ii,  is  done  to  lis  ;  and 
the  feelings  which  heaven  has  placed  within 
our  breasts  as  necessaiy  for  rc])eiliii!?  injnry, 
arise  on  this  instant  feflinij  of  evil  which  we 
have  been  made  to  sullVr.  Hut  \\  hat  were 
necessary  for  repelling  intentional  inj\iry 
arise,  where  no  injury  was  intended ;  and 
though  the  minds  in  which  they  thus  arise 
nnist  be  mind>  that  are  in  the  highest  degree 
selfish,  and  incapable  of  feeling  that  noble 
love  of  what  is  noble,  which  endears  to  the , 
virtuous  the  excellence  that  transcends  them, ! 
there  still  are  minds,  and  many  minds  so 
selfish,  and  so  incapable  of  delighting  in  ex- 
cellence that  is  not  their  own. 

The  malevolent  alTection  with  which  some 
unfortunate  minds  are  ever  disposed  to  view 
those  whom  they  consider  as  comj)etitors, 
is  denominated  jealousy,  when  the  competi- 
tor, or  sui)])ose(l  comjx'titor,  is  one  who  has 
not  vet  attained  their  height,  and  when  it  is 
the  future  that  is  dreaded.  It  is  denominat- 
ed envy  when  it  regards  some  actual  attain- 
ment of  another.  But  the  emotion,  varying 
with  this  mere  difference  of  the  ])resent  and 
the  future,  is  the  same  in  every  other  respect. 
In  both  cases,  the  wish  is  a  wish  of  evil,  a 
wish  of  evil  to  the  excellent,  and  a  wish 
which,  by  a  sort  of  anticipated  retribution, 
is  itself  evil  to  the  heart  that  has  conceived 
it. 

If  we  were  to  imagine  present  together, 
not  a  single  small  group  only  of  those  whom 
their  virtues  or  talents  had  rendered  eminent 
in  a  single  nation,  but  all  the  sages  and  pa- 
triots of  every  country  and  ])eriod,  witliont 
one  of  the  frail  and  guilty  contemporaries 
that  mingled  with  them  when  they  lived  on 
earth,  if  we  were  to  imagine  them  collected 
together,  not  on  an  earth  of  oeeasiona'  sun- 
shine and  alternate  tempests  like  that  which 
we  inhabit,  but  in  some  still  fairer  world, 
i'l  which  the  only  variety  of  the  seasons  con- 
sisted in  a  change  of  beauties  and  delights, 
a  world  in  which  the  faculties  and  virtues 
that  were  originally  so  admirable,  continued 
still  their  glorious  and  immortal  jirogress, 
does  it  seem  possible  tiiat  the  contemplation 
of  such  a  scene,  so  nobly  inhabited,  should 
not  be  delightful  to  him  who  mii,dit  be  trans- 
ported into  it !  Yet  there  are  minds  to  which 
no  wide  scene  of  torture  would  be  half  so 
dreadful  an  object  of  contemplation  as  the 
hap])iiiess  and  purity  of  such  a  scene,  minds 
that  would  instantly  sickiii  at  the  veiy  sight, 
and  wish,  in  the  additional  malevolence  of 
the  vexation  which  they  felt,  not  that  all 
were  reduced  to  the  mere  level  of  earthly 
things,  but  that  every  thing  which  met  the 
eye  were  unmixed  weakness,  and  misery,  and 

guilt-. 

This  scene  is  imaginary  only  ;  but  what 
IS  imaginar)'  as  thus  combined,  is  true  in  its 
separate  i)arts.  There  is  happiness  on  earth, 
virtue  on    earth,    intellectual    excellence  on 


earth  ;  and  where  these  exist  and  are  seen 
by  it,  envy  is  as  in  that  imaginary  world. 
He  who  has  not  a  whole  system  of  which  to 
wish  the  jihysical  and  moral  lovelines-s  de- 
stroyed, may  have  \\ishes  that  \\i)iild  gladly 
blast  at  least  whatever  jjecuiiar  beauty  is  to 
be  found  in  this  mi.xed  .system.  He  may  wish 
all  mankind  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  impor- 
tant truths,  when  the  most  important  truths 
that  could  be  revealed  to  them  were  to  be 
the  discovery  of  any  other  genius  than  hisown. 
He  may  sigh  over  the  relief  which  multitudes 
are  to  receive  from  institutions  of  a  sage  be- 
nevolence which  he  was  not  the  first  to  prompt. 
If  his  country  be  rejoicing  at  triiimjihs  that 
have  been  tritini])hs  of  freedom  and  iunnanity 
still  more  than  of  the  arms  of  a  single  state, 
he  may  add  his  silent  consternation  and  an- 
guish to  the  rage  and  grief  of  the  tyrant 
whose  aggressions  have  been  successfully  re- 
sisted, and  may  lament  that  he  has  not  him- 
self become  a  slave  by  national  disasters, 
which,  in  making  all  slaves,  would  at  least 
have  lessened  the  glory  of  a  rival.  He  may 
wi>h  evil  even  here,  as  he  would  have  wish- 
ed it  in  that  belter  scene  ;  and  if  he  wish  it 
less,  it  is  only  because  the  multitude  with 
whom  he  has  to  mix  on  earth  have  more  im- 
perfections of  every  sort;  and  being  less  wor- 
thy, therefore,  of  love  or  veneration,  are  less 
objects  of  a  hatred  that  extends  in  its  dead- 
liest rancour  only  to  what  is  worthy  of  being 
loved  and  venerated. 

There  is  one  change,  indeed,  which  in  a 
sintrle  moment  would  dissi])ate  all  the  male- 
volence of  this  malevolent  sjiirit.  To  convert 
!  the  hatred  into  a  feeling  which  might  not  be 
very  ditferent  jjcrhajjs  from  comi)laceney,  it 
would  be  necessary  only  to  take  away  every 
quality  that  is  worthy  of  love,  to  make  wis- 
dom folly,  kindness  cruelty,  heroic  generosity 
a  sordid  selfishness,  and  the  glory  w  hich  was 
the  result  of  all  those  better  (pialities,  the 
execration  or  disgust  of  mankind.  When 
the  hatred  of  the  virtuous  might  begin, 
then  the  hatred  of  the  envious  perhaps 
might  cease. 

The  wishes  of  evil  which  flow  from  such 
a  breast,  are,  as  I  have  said,  evil,  in  the  first 
])laee,  to  the  breast  which  feels  them  ;  as  the 
poisonous  exhalation,  which  spreads  death 
perhajis  to  others,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  dis- 
ease of  the  living  carcass  that  exhales  it. 
Envy  is  truly,  in  its  own  miseries,  the  pimisli- 
ment  of  itself. 

Risusabcst,  nisi  qvicm  visi  movere  doloros, 
Ncc  fruitursonino,  vipil;intil)iis  i-xcilaciiris; 
.Sid  vidit  iiiRralos,  iiitiil)cstili|iie  \iiluiulii 
Sm-cpssus  luiinimim  ;  carpiujuc  ct  uiqiiliir  una 
Suppliciumque  suum  est. 

It  is  hi^nce,  l)y  a  sort  of  contradictory  charac- 
ter, what  one' of  the  old  theological  writers 
has  strongly  stated  it  to  be,  "  at  once  the  just- 
est  of  passions,  and  the  most  unjust," — "ex 
omnibus  alfectibus  inifiuissimus  simul  et  ae- 
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quissimus  ;"  the  most  unjust,  in  the  wronjjs 
which  it  is  ever  conceivinsj  or  perpetrating 
at^ainst  him  who  is  its  object  ;  the  justestin 
the  puiiishnuMit  witli  which  it  is  ever  aveng- 
ing on  itself  the  wrongs  of  which  it  has  been 
guilty. 

If  even  in  thinking  of  the  happiness  of 
those  whom  they  hate,  the  envious  saw  only 
that  happiness,  as  it  truly  is,  mixed  with 
many  anxieties  that  lessen  the  enjoyment  of 
honours  and  dignities  to  their  possessor,  the 
misery  with  which  those  dignities  of  others 
are  regarded  would  bo  less.  Eut  the  chief 
misery  of  a  mind  of  this  cast  is,  that  the  hap- 
piness on  which  it  dwells  is  a  hai)i)iness 
which  it  creates  in  part  to  its  own  concep- 
tion, a  pure  hapj)iness  that  seems  intense  in 
itself  only  because  it  is  intensely  hated,  and 
that  continually  grows  more  and  more  vivid 
to  the  hatred  that  is  continually  dwelling  on 
it.  The  influence  of  happiness,  as  thus 
contemplated  by  a  diseased  heart,  is  like 
that  of  light  on  a  diseased  eye,  that  mere- 
ly, as  pained  by  rays  which  give  no  pain 
to  others,  imagines  the  faint  colours  which 
are  gleaming  on  it  to  be  of  dazzling  bril- 
liancy. 

When  a  statue  had  been  erected  by  his 
fellow-citizens  of  Thasos  to  Theagenes,  a 
celebrated  victor  in  the  public  games  of 
Greece,  we  are  told  that  it  excited  so  strong- 
ly the  envious  hatred  of  one  of  his  rivals, 
that  he  went  to  it  every  night,  and  endea- 
voured to  throw  it  down  by  repeated  blows, 
till  at  last,  unfortmiately  successful,  he  was 
able  to  move  it  from  its  pedestal,  and  was 
crushed  to  death  beneath  it  on  its  fall. 
This,  if  we  consider  the  self-consuming  mis- 
ery of  envy,  is  truly  what  happens  to  every 
envious  man.  He  may  perhaps  throw  down 
his  rival's  glory ;  but  he  is  crushed  in  his 
whole  soul,  beneath  the  glory  which  he  over- 
turns. 

In  thus  making  the  malevolent  wishes  of 
the  envious  heart  a  source  of  internal  misery. 
Nature  has  shown  a  provident  regard  for  the 
hap])iness  of  mankind,  which  would  have  suf- 
fered far  more  general  violation,  if  it  had  been 
as  delightful  to  wish  evil  as  to  wish  good. 
Nor  is  this  true  only  in  cases  in  which  the 
malevolent  wishes  are  misdirected  against  ex- 
cellence, merely  as  excellence.  The  same 
gentle  tempering  influence  has  been  provid- 
ed, as  we  have  seen,  for  the  virtuous  male- 
volence of  those  who  are  malevolent  only  to 
cruelty  and  injustice.  It  is  necessar}',  indeed, 
that  man  should  be  capable  of  feeling  indig- 
nation and  resentment  in  these  cases,  as  o. 
feeling  benevolence  in  the  more  ordinary  hap- 
py intercourse  of  social  life.  But  since  ex- 
cess in  one  of  these  classes  of  feelings  might 
lead  to  far  more  dangerous  consequences  than 
excess  in  the  other,  Nature,  as  I  took  occa- 
sion to  point  out  to  you  in  a  former  lecture, 
lias  been  careful  to  provide  against  the  more 


hurtful  excess,  by  rendering  benevolence  de- 
lightful in  itself,  even  while  its  wishes  exist 
merely  as  wishes,  and  resentment  jiainful  in 
itself,  while  its  object  is  unattained,  and  un- 
I  less  in  some  very  obdurate  hearts,  ready  to  be 
appeased  by  slight  atonements,  by  the  very 
acknowledgment  of  the  evil  done,  or  by  the 
mere  intervention  of  a  few  months  or  days 
between  the  injury  and  the  moment  of  for- 
giveness. On  the  nature  of  these  feelings  it 
would  be  unnecessary  however  to  dwell 
longer;  my  only  object  at  present  being  to 
])oint  out  the  i)lace  of  their  anaiigeiiient,  as 
j)rospective  emotions,  capable  of  being  se. 
parated  by  internal  analysis  from  those 
i  immediate  emotions  of  dislike  which  con- 
1  stitute  the  varieties  of  simple  hatred. 

When   I  began  the  consideration  of  our 
])ros])ective  emotions, — those  emotions  which 
J  regard  the  future,  and  which  may  regard  it 
:  either  with  desire  or  fear,  I  stated  that  it 
!  would  be  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  length, 
first,  all  our  desires,  and  then  all  our  fears ; 
that  there  was  no  object  which  might  not,  in 
different  circumstances,  be  an  object  of  hope 
and  fear  alternately,  according  as  the  good  or 
evil  was  present  or  remote,  or  more  or  less 
probable,  and  that  the  discussion  of  one  set 
of  the  emotions  might  therefore  be  consider- 
ed as  supplying  the  place  of  a  double  and  su- 
])erfluous  discussion.      When,  however,  any 
important  circumstance  of  distinction  attend- 
\  ed  the  fears  opposed  to  the  desires  consiu- 
ercd  by  us,  I  have  endeavoured  occasionally 
to  point  these  out  to  you.      I  shall  not  there- 
fore at  present  enlarge  on  them. 

In  treating  of  our  emotions,  particularly  of 
those  which  I  have  termed  prospective,  I 
have  dwelt  only  on  the  more  prominent  forms 
which  they  assume ;  because  in  truth  they 
exist  in  innumerable  forms,  as  diversified  by 
slight  changes  of  circumstances.  It  is  easy 
for  us  to  invent  generic  names,  and  to  class 
under  these,  various  afl'ections  of  the  mind, 
which,  though  not  absolutely  similar  in  every 
respect,  are  at  least  analogous  in  some  im- 
portant respects.  But  we  must  not  forget, 
on  that  account,  that  the  affections  thus  class- 
ed together,  and  most  conveniently  classed  to- 
gether, are  still  different  in  themselves ;  that 
what  we  have  termed  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge, for  example,  as  if  we  had  one  simple 
desire  of  this  kind,  is  generically  inclusive  of 
comi)lex  feelings  as  numerous  as  the  objects 
existing  in  the  universe  ;  and  even  fai'  more 
numerous,  since  they  find  objects  in  the  ab- 
stract relations  of  things  as  much  as  in  things 
themselves  ;  emotions  that  have  stimulated, 
and  still  stimulate,  and  will  for  ever  continue 
to  stimulate,  every  inquiry  of  man,  from  the 
first  gaze  of  the  infant's  trembling  eye,  which 
he  scarcely  knows  how  to  direct  on  the  little 
object  before  him,  to  the  sublimest  specula- 
tions of  the  philosopher,  who  scarcely  find? 
2  H  2 
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ill  infinity  itself  an  object  snflii'ient  fur  his 
researcli.  On  many  of  oiir  emotions  that 
shallow  into  each  other  by  pradations  almost 
imperceptible,  it  would  have  been  interest- 
inij,  if  my  limits  hail  ])ermittcil,  to  dwell  at 
greater  lenirth,  and  to  tnice  and  develop  them, 
as  varied  by  the  ehanires  of  cirenmstances  in 
which  they  arise.  Iiuleed,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  under  this  comprehensive  and  most 
interesting:  class  of  i>ur  mental  alTections, 
mii,'lit  lie  considered  every- thin<j  which  has 
immediate  reference  to  the  whole  amjile  field 
of  moral  conduct, — whatever  renders  man 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  the  api)roving  and 
tniiu{uillizint;  voice  within,  and  of  that  eter- 
nal apnrobation  of  the  great  Awarder  of  liap- 
jiiness,  of  whose  judi^nient,  in  its  blessings 
or  its  terrors,  the  voice  of  conscience  itself,  ; 
powerful  as  it  may  be,  is  but  the  short  and 
feeble  presage.  j 

The  narrowness  of  my  limits,  then,  ltnist,/| 
will  ajiologize  suilicieiitly  fora  brevity  of  dis- 
cussion, in  many  eases,  which  was  unavoid- 
able. In  our  view  of  those  emotions,  however, 
which  by  their  peculiar  complexity,  or  gene  • 
ral  importance,  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  nicer 
examination,  I  have  endeavoured  to  direct 
your  thought  as  much  as  ])ossible  to  habits  of 
minute  analysis,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  advance  in  meta])hysical  science.  This 
veiy  minuteness  of  analysis,  to  which  I  wish-  I 
ed  to  accustom  you,  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
habit  as  for  the  nicer  results  of  the  particular 
inquiries  themselves,  may  in  some  instances 
have  led  to  distinctions,  which  to  many  of 
you,  perhaps,  may  have  seemed  superfluous, 
or  too  subtile,  as  requiring  from  you  a  little 
more  effort  of  thought  than  would  have  been 
necessary  in  following  arrangements  more 
familiar  to  you,  though  I  conceive  less  accu- 
rate. You  are  not  to  suppose,  however, 
that  in  analyzing  our  complex  emotions,  and 
arranging  in  ditlcrent  subdivisions,  the  va- 
rious feelings  that  seem  to  me  to  be  involved 
m  them  as  elements,  I  object  to  the  use  of 
the  common  phraseology  on  the  subject, 
which  expresses  in  a  single  term  many  feel- 
ings that  are  truly  in  nature,  either  immedi- 
ately consecutive,  or  intimately  conjoined, 
though,  in  our  stricter  analysis,  I  may  have 
found  it  necessary  to  divide  them.  This  you 
are  not  to  think,  any  more  than  you  are  to 
suppose  that  the  chemist,  who  iiujuires  into 
the  elements  of  vegetable  matter,  which  ex- 
ist in  a  rose  or  a  hyacinth,  and  who,  after  his 
decomposition  of  those  beautiful  aggregates, 
arranges  their  elementary  particles  in  differ- 
ent orders,  as  if  the  aggregates  themselves 
were  nothing,  and  the  elements  all,  objects 
to  the  use  of  the  simple  terms  rose  and  hya- 
cinth, as  significant  of  the  flowers  which  have 
been  the  subjects  of  his  art,  and  which  still 
continue  to  have  a  delightful  unity  to  his 
senses,  even  while  he  knows  them  to  have  no 
real    unity    and  to  be  only  a  multitude  of 


atoms,  similar,  or  dissimilar.  Wiiat  the  rose 
and  the  hyacinth  are  to  him,  our  complex  fi-el- 
ings  are  to  us.  We  may  know  and  consider 
separately,  and  arrange  se])arat£ly,  their  va- 
rit)ns  elements,  but  when  we  consider  them 
as  they  exist  togethi-r,  we  may  still  continui; 
to  give  them,  as  comiilex  feelings,  the  names 
by  which,  as  eomiilex  feelings,  they  are  fa- 
miliarly and  briefly  expressed. 

I  now  then  conclude  the  remarks  which  I 
had  to  (jtl'er  on  the  last  order  of  our  mental 
alTections,  the  iin])()rtant  order  of  our  emo- 
tions, those  art'ections  of  various  kinds,  in 
which  almost  all  that  is  valuable  in  onr  earth- 
ly life  is  to  be  found,  and  many  of  which,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  are  not  to  be 
limited  to  those  scenes  in  which  they  first 
were  felt,  but  are  to  slia>'e  the  immortality  of 
our  existence,  and  to  become  more  vivid  as 
our  ca])acity  becomes  quicker,  for  the  dis- 
cernment of  that  moral  or  divine  excellence 
which  iiispiretl  them  here, — excellence  on 
the  contem])lation  of  which  we  have  delight- 
ed to  dwell  on  earth,  even  amid  the  distrac- 
tion of  cares,  and  follies,  and  vices,  from 
which,  in  a  nobler  state  of  being,  we  may 
h()|)e  to  lie  excmj)!. 

In  our  benevolent  emotions,  we  have  re- 
marked what  it  is  im])ossible  not  to  remark, 
their  obvious  relation  to  the  supreme  bene- 
volence of  him  who  has  communicated  to  us 
these  delightful  feelings,  and  who  may  be 
said  to  have  made  us  after  his  own  image, 
more  in  this  universality  of  generous  desire, 
with  which  we  are  capable  of  embracing  the 
whole  orb  of  being,  than  in  our  feeble  intel- 
lectual faculties,  which,  }M-<nid  as  they  are  of 
their  range  of  thought,  are  unable  to  compre- 
hend till!  relations  of  a  single  atom  to  any 
other  single  atom.  In  our  malevolent  emo- 
tions, we  have  traced,  in  like  manner,  their 
admirable  harmony  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  great  system  of  our  moral  world,  as  ne- 
cessary in  the  community  for  the  punishment 
of  evil  in  the  guilty  individual,  and  conse- 
quently for  the  prevention  of  evil  in  others, 
or  for  that  equally  salutary  punishment  of  its 
own  evil,  which  the  mind  in  remorse  inflicts 
upon  itself. 

This  (loublp  lot 
Of  pvil  in  tlie  inlicritaiicc  of  iii.iii 
Iteqviirwl  for  Ills  protection  no  slight  force, 
In  ceaseless  watch  ;•  and  therefore  was  his  breast 
Kcnccd  round  with  i)asslons,  quick  to  ho  al.iriu'd. 
Or  stul)bnrii  to  opjiose;  witli  fear,  more  swift 
Than  beacons,  catching  (lame  from  hill  to  hill, 
Wlicre  armies  land  ;   with  anger  uneontroll'd 
As  the  young  lion  bounding  on  his  prey  ; 
With  sorrow,  that  locks  up  the  stniggrmg  heart, 
And  shame,  that  ovcrcasis  the  drooping  eye. 
As  with  a  cloud  of  I'ghtning.      I  hesc  tlie  part 
I'crform  of  eager  monitors,  and  goad 
The  >oul  more  shar|)ly  than  with  points  of  steel, 
Her  enemies  to  slum,  or  to  resist,  t 

It  is  in  our  moral  constitution,  as  in  the 


•  No  careless  watch,  in  the  original. 
(  PI  azures  of  Imagination,  second  form  of  the  p.;- 
em,  book  ii.  v.  570 — jf>l. 
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physical  unlvprsp.  To  hiin  wlio  knows  the 
beaiitit'iil  urninfiemeiits  of  thi'  plaiu'taiy  mo- 
tions, the  very  gloom  of  night  suirgests  the 
continued  influence  ot"  that  orb  which  is  shin- 
ing in  other  dimes,  and  which  could  not 
have  carried  light  and  eheertulness  to  them, 
but  for  the  daikness  in  which  we  are  repos- 
ing. To  him  who  considers  our  malevolent 
emotions  only,  these  emotions  may  seem  like 
absolute  darkness  in  our  moral  day  ;  but  he 


which  not  the  eminent  only  deserve,  Init  even 
the  Iniinhlest  of  those  who  have  contributed 
their  wish  at  least,  and  their  effort  to  enlight- 
en us. 

In  reducing  to  two  generic  powers  or  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  mind,  the  whole  extensive 
tribe  of  its  intellectual  states,  in  all  their  va- 
riety, I  was  aware  that  I  could  not  fail  at  first 
to  be  considered  by  you  as  retrenching  too 
largely  that  long  hst  of  intellectual  faculties 


who  views  them  in  their  relation  to  the  whole, '  to  which  they  have  been  commonly  referred, 
perceives  their  necessity  for  the  preservation  But  I  flatter  myself  you  have  now  seen  that 
of  those  very  feelings  of  gentle  regard  to  |  this  reference  to  so  long  a  list  of  powers  has 
which  they  seem  opposed.  In  the  very  re- |  lu-isen  only  from  an  inaccurate  view  ol  the 
sentment  of  individuals,  and  the  indignation  j)hcnomena  referred  to  them,  and  particularly 
of  society,  he  perceives  at  a  distance  those :  from   inattention  to  the  different  aspects  of 


emotions  of  benevolence  which,  like  the  un 
fading  sunshine,  are  not  fjuenched  by  the 
temporary  gloom  that  darkens  our  little  por- 
tion of  the  social  si)here,  preser%'ing,  even  in 
absence,  that  inexhaustible  source  of  radi- 
ance which  is  speedily  to  shine  on  us  as  be 


the  phenomena,  according  as  they  are  com- 
bined or  not  combined  with  desire,  in  the 
different  processes  of  thought,  that  have 
thence  been  termed  inventive,  or  creative,  or 
deliberative. 

In  like  manner,  when  I  formed  one  great 


fore,  with  all  the  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  the   comprehensive  class  of  our  emotions,  to  su- 


past. 


LECTURE  LXXIII. 

fiENERAI-    CONSIDERATIONS    ON    CONCLUDING 

THE    PHYSIOLOGY  OF    MIND COMMENCB- 

JIENT    OF    ETHICS OBLIGATION,     VIRTUE, 

MERIT,  DIFFER    ONLY    IN   THEIR  RELATION 

TO  TIME AN   ACTION,  IN  MORALS,  IS  KO- 

THING  ELSE  THAN  THE  AGENT  ACTING. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  brought 
to  a  conclusion  my  remarks  on  the  various 
emotions  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible, 
and  with  these,  consequently,  my  physiolo- 
gical view  of  the  mind,  in  all  the  aspects 
which  it  presents  to  our  observation  ;  the  or- 
der of  our  emotions  being,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, the  last  of  the  orders  into  which  I  de- 
rided the  mental  phenomena. 

We  have  reviewed,  then,  all  the  principal 
phenomena  of  the  mind  ;  and  I  flatter  my- 
self, that  now,  after  this  review,  you  will  see 
better  the  reasons  which  have  led  nie,  in  so 
many  instances,  to  deviate  from  the  order  of 
former  an-angements  ;  since  every  former  ar- 
rangement of  the  phenomena  would  have  been 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  the 
minuter  analysis  into  which  we  have  been 
led.  With  the  views  of  other  philosophers, 
as  to  the  nature  and  composition  of  our  feel- 
ings, I  might,  indeed,  have  easily  adhered  to 
their  plan  ;  but  I  must  then  have  presented 
to  you  views  which  appear  to  myself  defec- 
tive ;  and  however  eminent  the  names  of 
those  from  whom  I  may  have  differed,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  my  duty,  in  eveiy  instance  in 
which  I  beheved  their  opinions  to  be  errone- 
ous, to  express  to  you  my  dissent  firmly, 
.  though,  I  hope,  always  with  that  candour, 


persede  what  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
misnamed,  by  a  very  obvious  abuse  of  no- 
menclature, the  active  powers  of  the  mind,  as 
if  the  mind  were  more  active  in  these  than 
in  its  intellectual  functions,  I  may  have  seem- 
ed to  you  at  the  time  to  make  too  bold  a  de- 
viation fiom  established  arrangement.  But 
I  venture  to  hope,  that  the  deviation  nowdoef 
not  seem  to  you  without  reason.  It  is  only 
now,  indeed,  after  our  comprehensive  sur\ey 
of  the  whole  phenomena  themselves  has  been 
completed,  that  you  can  truly  judge  of  the 
princi])les  which  have  directed  our  arrange- 
ment of  them  in  their  different  classes.  I 
know  well  the  nature  and  the  force  of  that 
universal  self-illusion,  by  which  analyses  and 
classifications  that  have  been  made  by  our- 
selves, seem  always  to  us  the  most  accurate 
classifications  and  analyses  which  could  be 
made  ;  but  if  all  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  mind  admit  of  being  readily  reduced  to 
the  classes  under  which  I  would  arrange 
them,  the  an-angement  itself,  I  cannot  but 
think,  is  at  least  more  simjile  and  definite 
than  any  other  previous  arrangement  which 
I  could  have  borrowed  and  adopted. 

In  treating  of  the  extensive  order  of  our 
emotions,  which  comprehends  all  our  moral 
feelings,  you  must  have  remarked  that  I  did 
not  confine  myself  to  the  mere  physiology  of 
these  feelings,  as  a  part  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution, but  intermixed  many  discussions  as 
to  moral  duty,  and  the  relations  of  the  obvi- 
ous contrivances  of  our  moral  frame  to  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  its  Author, — discus- 
sions which  you  might  conceive  to  be  an  en- 
croachment on  other  partsof  the  course,  more 
strictly  devoted  to  the  inquiries  of  ethics  and 
iiatiu-al  theolog)'.  These  apparent  anticipa- 
tions, however,  were  not  made  without  in- 
tention ;  though,  in  treating  of  phenomena  so 
admirably   illusti-ative   of  the  gracious  pur- 
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po>;rsofoiir  Creator,  it  would  not  liavo  been 
viry  womlerfiil  if  the  manifest  display  of  those 
had  of  itself,  without  any  farther  view,  led  to 
those  very  observations  which  I  intentional- 
ly introdueed.  It  was  my  wish,  on  a  subject 
so  important  to  the  noblest  feermu's  and  o]>\- 
nions  which  you  are  ea])able  of  forming,  to 
impress  you  with  sentiments  which  seem  to 
me  far  more  necessary  for  your  happiness  than 
even  for  your  instruction,  and  to  i)resent  these 
to  you  at  the  time  when  the  jiarticular  ])hc- 
nomena  which  we  were  considering,  led  most 
directly  to  these  very  sentiments.  It  was 
my  wish  too,  I  will  confess,  to  accustom  your 
minds  as  much  as  possible  to  this  species  of 
reriection, — a  species  of  reflection  which  ren 
ders  philosophy  not  valuable  in  itself  only, 
admirable  as  it  is  even  when  considered  in 
itself  alone,  but  still  more  valuable  for  the 
feelings  to  which  it  may  be  made  subservi- 
ent. I  wished  the  great  concej)tions  of  the 
moral  society  in  which  you  are  placed,  of  the 
duties  which  you  have  to  perform  in  it,  and 
of  that  eternal  Being  who  placed  you  in  it, 
to  arise  frequently  to  your  mind,  in  ciises  in 
which  other  minds  mi^rht  think  only  that  one 
phenomenon  was  very  like  another  ])henome- 
non,  or  very  dillerent  from  it ;  that  the  same 
name  might,  or  might  not,  be  given  to  both  ; 
and  that  one  philosopher,  who  lived  on  a  cer- 
tain ])art  of  the  earth  at  a  certain  time,  and  was 
followed  by  eight  or  ten  commentators,  af- 
firmed the  phenomena  to  be  ditferent,  while 
another  |)hilosopher,  with  almost  as  many 
commentators,  atlirmed  them  to  be  the  same. 
Of  this  at  least  I  am  sure,  that  your  observa- 
tion of  the  ])henomena  themselves  will  not 
be  less  (juick,  nor  your  analysis  of  them  less 
nicely  accurate,  because  you  discover  in  them 
something  more  than  a  mere  observer  or  an- 
alyst, who  inquires  into  the  moral  allinities 
with  no  higher  interest  than  he  inquires  into 
the  afhnity  of  a  salt  or  a  metal,  is  inclined  to 
seek  ;  and  even  thougli  your  observation  and 
analysis  of  the  mere  j)henomcna  were  to  be, 
as  only  the  ignorant  could  suppose,  less  just 
on  that  account,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  if  you  had  learned  to  think  with  more 
kindiu'ss  of  man,  and  with  n)ore  gratitude 
and  veneration  of  God,  you  would  have  pro- 
fited more  by  this  simple  amelioration  of  sen- 
timent, than  by  the  ])rofoun{lest  discovery 
that  was  to  terminate  in  the  accession  which 
it  gave  to  mere  speculative  science. 

I  now,  however,  proceed  to  that  part  of 
my  course  which  is  more  strictly  cthicsd. 

The  science  of  ethics,  as  you  know,  has 
relation  to  our  affections  of  mind,  not  sim|)ly 
as  jihenomena,  but  as  virtuous  or  vicious, 
right  or  wrong. 

Quid  siimtM,  ct  qiiidnam  victuri  Rigiiimur,  ordo 
yiii-i  dalu?,  aut  inclae  i)iiain  mollis  (irxus,  et  uiide; 
Qui*  imxlin  arRcnto,  quid  f;is  optarc,  quid  aspor 
Utile  nummtis  halx't :  patriae,  charisqtie  propinqiiis 


Oiianriini  ( tarniri  dcccat :  quem  te  Dcu.i  ess*" 
Jussit,  et  liuinana  qua  parte  lueatus  es  in  re.* 

In  the  consideiiition  of  questions  such  a» 
these,  we  feel  indeed  that  philoso])l)y,  as  1 
have  already  said,  is  something  more  tha» 
knowledge, — that  it  at  once  instructs  and  a- 
mends  us, — blending,  as  a  living  and  active 
principle,  in  our  moral  constitution,  and  ])»- 
rifying  our  atlections  and  desires,  not  merely 
after  they  have  arisen,  but  in  their  very  source. 
It  is  thus,  in  its  relation  to  our  conduct,  truly 
worthy,  and  worthy  in  a  ])cculiar  sense,  of 
that  noble  etymology  which  a  Roman  philo- 
sopher has  assigned  to  it  as  the  most  liberal 
of  studies.  "  Qiiare  liberalia  studia  dicta 
sint  vides  ;  quia  homine  libero  digna  stmt. 
Ceterum  umini  studium  vere  liherale  est, 
quod  libenmi  tacit  •  hoc  sajjientiae,  sublime, 
forte,  magnanimum,  caetera  pusilla  et  pueri- 
lia  sunt."  The  knowledge  of  virtue  is  in- 
deed that  only  knowledge  which  makes  man 
free  ;  and  the  ))hilosophy  which  has  this  for 
its  object,  does  not  merely  teach  us  what  we 
are  to  do,  but  affords  us  the  highest  aids  and 
incitements,  when  the  toil  of  virtue  might 
seem  difficult,  by  jjointing  out  to  us,  not  the 
glory  only,  but  the  charms  and  tranquil  de- 
light of  that  excellence  which  is  before  us, 
and  the  horrors  of  that  internal  shame  which 
we  avoid,  by  continuing  steadily  our  career. 
Its  office  is  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be 
the  guardian  of  our  ha]ipiiiess,  by  guiird- 
ing  that  without  which  there  is  no  happi- 
ness,— 

Wlictlicr,  on  the  rosy  mead, 
VVlicn  Summer  smiles,  to  warn  the  melting  heart 
Of  Luxury's  allurement ;  whetlur,  firm 
Apainst  the  torrent,  and  the  stubborn  hill, 
To  urpe  free  Virtue's  steps,  and  to  her  side 
Summon  that  stronp  divinity  of  soul 
W  hich  conquers  (.'liancc  and  I'ate  ;  or  on  the  height 
The  Roal  .xssjgn'd  her,  haply  to  proclaim 
Her  triumph  ;  on  her  brow' to  place  the  crown 
•  If  uncorrupteil  i)raise  ;  through  future  worlds 
To  follow  her  interminaled  way. 
And  bless  Heaven's  image  in  the  heart  of  man.  f 

What  then  is  the  virtue  which  it  is  the 
jji-actical  object  of  this  science  to  recom- 
mend ? 

That  the  natural  state  of  man  is  a  state  of 
society,  I  ])roved  in  a  former  lectine,  when, 
in  treating  of  our  desires  in  general,  in  their 
order  as  emotions,  I  considered  the  desire  of 
society  as  one  of  these. 

That  man,  so  existing  in  society,  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  from  others  benefit  or  in- 
jur)', aiul,  in  his  turn,  of  benefiting  or  in- 
juring fhem  by  his  actions,  is  a  mere  jihy- 
sical  fact,  as  to  which  there  cannot  be  any 
dispute. 

I3ut  though  the  i)hysical  fact  of  benefit  or 
injury  is  all  which  we  consider  in  the  action 
of  inanimate   things,  it  is  far  from  being  all 


*  Persius,  Satira  iii.  v.  f " — 72. 
+  Pleasures  of  Imagination,   second  form  of    thi' 
poem,  b<H)k  i.  v.  .ii.4 — .515. 
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of  wliich  we  think  in  tlie  case  of  voluntary 
aijents,  when  there  is  not  merely  benefit  or 
injur)'  jirotlueed,  but  a  previous  intention  of 
produeinsr  it.  In  every  case  of  this  kind  in 
which  we  regard  the  agent  as  willing  that 
purtieular  good  or  evil  which  he  may  have 
produced,  there  arise  certain  distinctive  emo- 
tions of  moral  approbation  or  (lisa])probation, 
those  immediate  emotions,  of  which,  as  mere 
states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  I  before 
treated,  when  I  considered  the  order  of  our 
emotions  in  general.  We  regard  the  action 
in  every  such  case,  when  the  benefit  or  injury 
is  believed  by  us  to  have  entered  into  the 
intention  of  him  who  performed  the  action, 
not  as  advantageous  or  hurtful  only,  but  as 
right  or  wrong ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  per- 
son who  performed  the  particular  action, 
seems  to  us  to  have  moral  merit  or  demerit  in 
that  particular  action. 

To  say  that  any  action  which  we  are  con- 
sidering is  right  or  wrong,  and  to  say  that 
the  person  who  performed  it  has  moral  me- 
rit or  demerit,  are  to  say  precisely  the  same 
thing;  though  writers  on  the  theory  of  morals 
have  endeavoured  to  make  these  different 
questions,  and  have  even  multiplied  the 
question  still  more  by  other  divisions,  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  only  varieties  of  tautologi- 
cal expression,  or  at  least  to  be,  as  we  shall 
fiiid,  only  the  reference  to  different  objects 
of  one  simple  feeling  of  the  mind. 

When  certain  actions  are  witnessed  by 
us,  or  described  to  us,  they  excite  instantly 
certain  \nvid  feelings,  distinctive  to  us  of  the 
agent,  as  virtuous  or  vicious,  worthy  or  un- 
worthy of  esteem.  His  action,  we  say,  is 
right,  himself  meritorious.  But  are  these 
moial  estimates  of  the  action  and  of  the 
agent  founded  on  different  feelings,  or  do  we 
not  mean  simply,  that  he,  performing  this 
action,  excites  in  us  a  feeling  of  moral  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation,  and  that  all  others, 
in  similar  circumstances,  performing  the  same 
action,  that  is  to  say,  willing,  in  relations  ex- 
actly similar,  a  similar  amount  of  benefit  or 
injury,  for  the  sake  of  that  very  benefit  or 
injury,  will  excite  in  us  a  similar  feeling  of 
approbation  in  the  one  case,  and  of  disappro- 
bation in  the  other  case?  The  action  can- 
not truly  have  any  quality  which  the  agent 
has  not,  because  the  action  is  truly  nothing, 
unless  as  significant  of  the  iigent  whom  we 
know,  or  of  some  other  agent  whom  we  ima- 
gine. A^irtue,  as  distinct  from  the  virtuous 
person,  is  a  mere  name,  as  is  vice  distinct 
from  the  vicious.  The  action,  if  it  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  mere  insignificant  word, 
is  a  certain  agent  in  certain  circumstances, 
willing  and  producing  a  certain  effect  ;  and 
the  emotion,  whatever  it  may  be,  excited  by 
the  action  is,  in  truth,  and  must  always  be 
the  emotion  excited  by  an  agent  real  or  sup- 
posed. We  may  speak  of  the  fulfilment  of 
duty,  virtue,  propriety,  merit,  and  we   may 


ascribe  these  variously  to  the  action,  and  to 
him  who  jierformed  it  ;  but  whether  we 
speak  of  the  actiosi  or  of  the  agent,  we  mean 
nothing  more,  than  that  a  certam  feeling  of 
moral  apjjrobation  has  been  excited  in  our 
mind  by  the  contemplation  of  a  certain  in- 
tentional production,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, of  a  certiin  amount  of  benefit  or  in- 
jury. When  wf>  thuik  within  ourselves,  is 
this  what  we  ought  to  do  ?  we  do  not  make 
two  inquiries,  first,  whether  the  action  be 
right,  and  then,  whether  we  should  not 
have  merit  in  doing  what  is  wrong,  or  demerit 
in  doing  what  is  right  for  us  to  do  ;  \\e  only 
consi'ler  whether  doing  it,  we  shall  excite  in 
others  approbation  or  disapprobation,  and  in 
ourselves  a  corresponding  emotion  of  com- 
placency or  remorse.  According  to  the  an- 
swer which  we  give  to  our  own  heart,  in 
this  respect,  an  answer  which  relates  to  the 
single  feeling  of  moral  approbation  or  disap- 
probation, we  shall  conceive  that  we  are  do- 
ing what  we  ought  to  do,  or  what  we  ought 
not  to  do  ;  and  knowing  this,  we  can  have 
no  further  moral  inquiry  to  make  as  to  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  doing  what  is  previously 
felt  by  us  to  be  right  or  wrong. 

Much  of  the  perplexity  which  has  attend- 
ed inquiries  into  the  theory  of  morals,  has 
arisen,  I  have  little  doubt,  from  distinctions 
which  seemed  to  those  who  made  them  to 
be  the  result  of  nice  and  accurate  analysis, 
but  in  which  the  analysis  was  verbal  only, 
not  real,  or  at  least  related  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  the  action,  not  to  the  moral 
sentiment  which  the  particular  ac-tion  in  cer- 
tain particidar  circumstances  excited.  What 
is  it  which  constitutes  an  action  virtuous  ? 
What  is  it  which  constitutes  the  moral  obli- 
gation to  perform  certain  actions  ?  What  is 
it  which  constitutes  the  merit  of  him  who 
performs  certain  actions  ?  These  have  been 
considered  as  questions  essentially  distinct : 
and  because  philosophers  have  been  per])lex- 
ed  in  attempting  to  give  different  answers  to 
idl  these  questions,  and  have  still  thought 
that  different  answers  were  necessary,  they 
have  wondered  at  dilhculties  which  them- 
selves created,  and  struggling  to  discover 
what  could  not  be  discovered,  have  often, 
from  this  very  circumstance,  been  led  into  a 
scepticism  which  otherwise  they  might  have 
avoided,  or  have  statefl  so  many  uinneaning 
distinctions  as  to  furnish  occasion  of  ridicule 
and  scepticism  to  others.  One  simple  pro- 
])osition  has  been  converted  into  an  endless 
circle  of  propositions,  each  proving  and 
I)roved  by  that  which  i)recedes  or  follows  it. 
Why  has  any  one  merit  in  a  particular  ac- 
tion ?  Because  he  has  done  an  action  that 
was  virtuous.  And  why  was  it  virtuous  ? 
Because  it  was  an  action  which  it  was  his 
duty,  in  such  circumstances,  to  do.  And 
why  was  it  his  duty  to  do  it  in  such  circum- 
stances ?  Because  there  was  a  moral  obliga- 
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tion  to  perform  it.  And  wliy  tlo  \vc  say 
that  there  was  a  moral  obli^'atioii  to  perform 
it  ?  Because  if  he  had  not  performed  it  he 
would  have  violated  his  dutv,  and  been  un- 
worthy of  our  ajiprohatioii.  —  In  this  circic 
we  might  proceed  for  evi-r,  with  the  .sem- 
blance of  refisoning,  indeed,  but  only  with 
the  semblance  ;  our  answers,  though  verbally 
different,  beintr  merely  the  same  proposition 
repeated  in  dilTerent  forms,  and  recpiiring, 
therefore,  in  all  its  forms  to  be  proved,  or 
not  requiring  proof  in  any7  To  have  merit, 
to  be  virtuous,  to  have  done  our  duty,  to 
have  acted  in  conformity  with  obligation, — 
all  have  reference  to  one  feeling  of  the  mind, 
that  feeling  of  ajjproliation  which  attends 
the  consideration  of  virtuous  actions.  They 
are  merely,  as  I  have  said,  different  modes 
of  stating  one  simple  truth  ;  that  the  contem- 
plation of  any  one,  acting  as  we  have  done 
in  a  particular  case,  excites  a  feeling  of  moral 
approval. 

To  this  simple  proposition,  therefore,  we 
must  always   come   in  our  moral  estimate, 
whatever  divisions  or  varied  references  we 
may  afterwards  make.     Persotis  acting  in  a  : 
certain  manner,  excite  in  us  a  feeling  of  u\)- ' 
proval ;  persons  acting  in  a  manner  opi)osite 
to  this,  cannot  be  considered  by  us  witluntt ! 
an  emotion  perhaps  as  vivid,  or  more  vivid,  1 
but  of  an  opjjosite  kind.      The  difference  of 
our  phraseology,  and  of  our  reference  to  the 
action  or  the  agent,  from  which,  indeed,  that } 
difference  of  j)hr<ase  is  derived,   is  founded 
chiefly  on  the  difference  of  the  time  at  which 
we  consider  the  action  as  meditated,  already  1 
I)erformed,  or  in  the  act  of  performance.     To 
be  virtuous,  is  to  act  in  this   way  ;    to   have 
merit,  is  to  have  acted  in  this  way ;  to  feel 
the  moral  oblig-ation  or  duty,  is  merely  to 
think  of  the  action  and  its  consequences. 
We   imiigine   in  these  cases  a  difference  of 
time,  as  j)resent,  in  the  virtue  of  jierfoniiing 
it — past,  in  the;  merit  of  having  ])erformed 
it — future,  in  the  obligation  to  j)erform  it ; 
but  we  im.'iginc  no  other  difference. 

Why  does  it  seem  to  us  virtue  to  act  in 
this  way?  Wliv  does  he  seem  to  us  to  have 
merit,  or,  in  other  u-ords,  to  be  worthy  of 
our  approljation,  who  has  acted  in  this  way? 
Why  have  we  a  feeling  of  obligation,  or  du- 
ty, when  we  think  of  acting  in  this  way  ? 
The  only  answer  which  we  can  give  to  these 
questions  is  the  same  to  all,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  consider  the  action,  without 
feeling  that,  by  acting  in  this  way,  we  should 
look  upon  ourselves,  and  others  would  look 
on  us,  with  approving  regard ;  and  that  if 
we  were  to  act  in  a  different  way,  we  shouM 
look  ui)on  ourselves,  and  others  would  look 
upon  us,  with  abhorrence,  or  at  least  with 
disai)probation.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  go, 
perhaps,  a  single  step  or  two  back,  and  to 
say  that  we  ap|)rove  of  the  action  as  merito- 
rious, because  it  is  an  action  which  tends  to 


the  good  of  the  world,  or  because  it  is  the 
inferred  will  of  Heaven  that  we  should  act 
in  a  certain  manner ;  but  it  is  very  obvious 
that  an  answer  of  this  kind  does  nothing 
more  than  go  back  a  single  step  or  two, 
where  the  same  questions  press  with  eijual 
force.  Why  is  it  virtue,  obligation,  merit, 
to  do  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  or  which  Heaven  seems  to  us  to  in- 
dicate as  fit  to  be  done  ?  We  have  hero  the 
same  answer,  and  only  the  same  answer,  to 
give,  as  in  the  former  case,  when  we  had  not 
gone  back  this  step.  It  appears  to  us  vir- 
tue, obligation,  merit,  because  the  very  con- 
templation of  the  action  e.xcites  in  us  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  vivid  apjjroval.  It  is  this  ir- 
resistible ap])rovableness,  if  I  nuiyusesucha 
word,  to  express  briefly  the  relation  of  cer- 
tain  actions  to  the  emotion  that  is  instantly 
e.xcited  by  them,  which  constitutes  to  us, 
who  consider  the  action,  the  virtue  of  the 
action  itself,  the  merit  of  him  who  perform- 
ed it,  the  moral  obligation  on  him  to  have 
performed  it.  There  is  one  emotion,  and 
it  seems  to  us  more  than  one,  only  because 
we  make  certain  abstractions  of  times  and 
circumstances  from  the  agent  himself,  and 
ajjply  eveiy  thing  which  is  involved  in  our 
jjresent  emotion  to  these  abstractions  which 
we  have  made  ;  to  the  action,  as  something 
distinct  from  the  agent,  and  involving,  there- 
fore, a  sort  of  virtue  se|)arate  from  his  ])(t- 
sonal  merit ;  to  his  own  conception  of  the 
action  before  i)erforming  it,  as  something 
equally  distinct  from  himself,  and  involving 
in  it  the  notion  of  monJ  obligation  as  jjrior 
to  the  action. 

If  we  had  not  been  capable  of  making  such 
abstractions,  the  action  must  have  been  to 
us  only  the  iigent  himself,  and  the  virtue  of 
the  action  and  the  virtue  of  the  agent  been, 
therefore,  i)recisely  the  Siune.  liut  we  iu-e 
cajjable  of  making  the  abstraction,  of  consi- 
(lering  the  good  or  evil  deed,  not  as  perform- 
ed by  one  individual,  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces ])eculiar  to  him,  but  as  performed  by  va- 
rious individuals  in  every  ])ossible  variety  oi 
circumstances.  The  same  action  therefore, 
— if  that  can  truly  be  called  the  same  action 
which  is  performed,  j)erliaj)s,  with  very  dif- 
ferent views  in  diiferent  circumstances, — i.s, 
as  we  might  naturally  have  supposed,  ea])a- 
ble  of  exciting  in  us  diiferent  emotions,  ac- 
cording to  this  difference  of  sup])osed  views, 
or  of  the  circumstances  in  which  those  views 
are  supjiosed  to  have  been  formed.  It  may 
excite  our  apjiroval  in  one  case  ;  or  in  ano- 
ther case  be  so  indifferent  as  to  excite  no 
emotion  whatever;  and  in  another  case  may 
excite  in  us  the  most  vivid  disiipprobation. 
'J"he  mere  fact,  however,  of  this  dillcrence  of 
oiu-  ap])robation  or  di.sapprobation,  when  we 
consider  the  circumstances  in  which  an  ac- 
tion is  performed  to  have  been  diiferent,  is 
evidently  not  indicative  in  itself  of  any  thing 
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arbitrary  in  the  j)riiici|)le  of  our  constitution, 
on  wliich  our  t'niotions  of  moral  a|)i)robation 
or  disapprobation  (lei)cnd  ;  by  which  an  ac- 
tion, the  same  in  all  its  circumstances,  is  ap- 
j>rovc'd  by   us  and  condenuicd  ;  since   it  is 
truly  not  the  same  action  which  we  ai'e  con- 
sidering, when  we  thus  approve,  in  one  set 
of  circumstances,  of  an  action,  of  which  we 
perhaps  disajiprovc  whi  n  we  imagine  it  per-  ; 
formed  in  diUcrent  circumstances.     The  ac- 
tion is  nothing,  but  as  is  the  agent  himself, 
having  certain  feelings  placed  in  certain  cir-  } 
cumstances,  producing  certain  changes.    The  ! 
agent  whom   we  have  imagined,  when  the 
emotion  which  we   feel   is   different,   is  one  i 
whom  we  have   supposed   to  have  different ' 
views,  or  to  be  placed  in   different  circum- 
stances ;  and  though  the   mere   changes,   or 
beneficial    or   injurious  etlects   produced  in 
ooth  cases,  which  seem  to  our  eyes  to  con- 
stitute the  action,  may  be  the  same  in   both 
cases,  all   that   is   moral  in  the  action,  the 
frame  of  mind  of  the  agent  himself  is  as  tru- 
ly different  as   if  the  visible  action,  in   the 
mere  changes  or  effects  produced,  had  itself 
been  absolutely  different.      The  miser,  whose 
sordid  parsimony  we  sconi,  exhibits,  in  his 
whole  life,  at  least  as  much  mortification  of 
sensual  appetite  as  the  most  abstemious  her- 
mit, whose  voluntary  penance   we  pity  and 
almost  respect.      The   coward,  when  it  is 
impossible  to  ffy,  will  often  perform  actions 
which  would  do  honour  to  the  most  fearless 
gallantry  ;  the  seeming  patriot  who,  even  in 
the  pure  ranks  of  those  generous  guardians 
of  the  public  who  sincerely  defend  the  free- 
dom and  happiness  of  the  land  which  they 
love,  is  a  patriot  perhaps  most  unwillingly, 
because  he  has  no  other  prospect  of  sharing 
that  public  corruption  at  which  he  rails,  will 
still  expose  the  corruption  with  as  much  ar- 
dour as  if  he  truly  thought  the  preservation 
of  the  liberty  of  his  country  a  more  desirable 
thing  than  an  office  in  the  treasury;  and  he 
who,  being  already  a  placeman,  has  of  course 
a  memory  and  a  fancy  that   suggest  to  him 
very  different  topics  of  eloquence,   will  de- 
scribe the  happiness  of  that  land  over  the  in- 
terests of  which  he  presides,  with  nearly  the 
same  zeal  of  oratorj',  whether  he  truly  at 
heart  take  pleasure  in  the  prospect  which 
he  pictures,  or  think  the  comforts  of  his  own 
high  station  by  far  the  most  important  part 
of  that  general  happiness  which  is   his  fa- 
vourite and  delightful  theme.     If  we  were 
to  \\atch  minutely  the  external  actions  of  a 
very  skilful  hypocrite  for  half  a  day,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  might  not  discover  one  in  which 
the  secret  passion  within  burst  through  its 
disguise  ;  yet,  if  we  had  reason  before  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  hypocrite,  the  very  closeness 
of  the  resemblance  of  his  actions,  in  eveiy 
external    circumstance,    to  those  of  virtue, 
would  only  excite  still  more  our  indignation. 
They  excite  these  different  feelings,  however, 


as  I  have  before  said,  because  the  actions  in 
truth  are  not  the  same ;  the  action,  in  its 
moral  as])cct,  being  only  the  mind  inijjressed 
w  ith  certain  views,  forming  certain  i>referen- 
ces,  and  thus  willing  and  jiroducing  certain 
changes  ;  and  the  mind,  in  all  the  cases  of 
apparent  similarity  to  which  I  have  now  al- 
luded, having  internal  views  as  different  as 
the  external  appearances  were  similar. 

Obvious  as  the  remark  may  seem,  that  an 
action  cannot  be  any  thing  distinct  from  the 
agent,  more  than  beauty  from  some  object 
that  is  beautiful,  and  that  when  we  speak  of 
an  action,  therefore,  as  virtuous,  without 
regard  to  the  merit  of  the  particular  agent, 
we  only  conceive  some  other  agent  acting 
in  different  circumstances,  and  exciting  in  us 
consequently  a  different  feeling  of  approba- 
tion, by  the  difference  of  the  frame  of  mind 
which  we  suppose  ourselves  to  contenijilate  ; 
it  strangely  haj)pens  that  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  this  obvious  distinction,  that 
the  action  has  been  considered  as  something 
separately  existing,  and  that  we  suppose,  ac- 
cordingly, that  two  feelings  are  excited  in  us 
immediately  by  the  contenqilation  of  an  ac- 
tion ;  a  feeling  of  right  or  wrong  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  of  virtue  or  vice,  merit  or  demerit, 
in  the  agent,  which  may  correspond,  indeed, 
but  which  may  not  always  be  the  same  ;  as 
if  the  agent  could  be  virtuous,  and  the  action 
wrong,  or  the  action  right,  and  he  not  meri- 
torious, but  positively  guilty.  In  this  way, 
a  sort  of  confusion  and  appai'cnt  contradiction 
have  seemed  to  exist  in  the  science  of  mo- 
rals, which  a  clearer  view  of  the  agent  and 
the  action  as  one  would  have  prevented,  and 
the  apparent  confusion  and  contradiction, 
where  none  truly  exists,  have  been  supposed 
to  justify  in  part,  or  at  least  have  led  in  some 
degree  to  conclusions  as  false  in  principle,  as 
dangerous  in  their  practical  tendency. 

No  voluntary  act,  intentionally  productive 
of  benefit  or  injury,  can,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
excite  directly  any  such  opposite  sentiments 
of  right  in  the  action  and  demerit  in  the 
agent,  or  wrong  in  the  action  and  merit  in 
the  agent.  We  take  into  account,  in  every 
case,  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  indivi- 
dual ;  and  his  action  in  these  circumstances 
is  indifferent  to  us,  or  it  excites  an  emotion 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation  more  or 
less  vivid.  The  agent,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  is  placed,  the  agent,  and  the 
changes  which  he  intentionally  produces, 
these  are  all  which  truly  constitute  the  ac- 
tion ;  and  the  action,  thus  compounded  of 
all  these  circumstances,  seems  to  us  right  if 
we  approve  of  it,  wrong  if  the  emotion, 
which  constitutes  moral  disapprobation,  arise 
when  we  consider  it. 

We  may,  however,  as  in  the  instances 
which  I  have  already  used,  after  ap])roving 
or  disapproving  a  particular  action,  consider 
some  other  individual  of  different  habits  and 
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dilTi'rent  views,  or  in  rir<nim.«tanccs  in  some 
othiT  respects  (iiirfient,  porfoniiini^  a  similiir 
action,  that  is  to  say,  protlucing  a  similar 
amuuiU  of  benefit  or  injniy,  in  the  same  way 
as,  after  haviiifj  seen  a  preen  iiili,  wo  can  ima- 
gine a  hill  yellow  or  Mack  exactly  of  the  same 
fij;nre  ;  and  it  is  as  little  wonderfnl,  that  the 
new  combination  of  moral  circmnstances 
should  excite  in  us  a  new  emotion,  as  that 
a  yellow  or  black  hill  should  seem  to  us  less 
or  more  beautiful  than  a  pfcen  one.  Though 
virtue,  as  ditrerent  from  the  virtuous  a^rent,  is  a 
mere  abstraction,  like  greenness,  yellowness, 
blackness,  as  diflerent  from  objects  that  are 
green,  yellow,  black,  it  is  still  an  abstraction 
which  we  are  capaljle  of  making  ;  and,  having 
made  it  in  any  ])articular  case,  we  can  conceive 
multitudes  to  exist  with  dilferent  views  in 
the  situation  in  which  the  single  individual 
existed,  whose  action  we  have  considered  as 
virtuous.  The  action,  even  though  in  itiy 
efl'ects  it  may  be  precisely  the  same,  will 
then,  perhaps,  excite  in  us  very  dilTerent  feel- 
ings. It  may  seem  to  us  worthy  of  blame 
rather  than  of  j)raise,  or  scarcely  worthy  of 
praise  at  all,  or  worthy  of  still  higher  admi- 
ration ;  but  the  difference  arises  from  the 
change  of  circumstances  sup])oscd,  not  from 
any  necessary  ditlerence  in  the  princi|)le  of 
our  moral  judgments.  In  this  way,  by  ima- 
gining some  other  agent  with  dilTerent  views, 
or  in  dilTerent  circumstances,  and  in  this  way 
only,  I  conceive,  we  learn  to  consider  ac- 
tions separately  from  the  ])articular  agent, 
and  to  regard  the  morality  of  the  one  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  merit  of  the  other  ;  when,  in 
truth,  the  action  which  we  choose  to  deno- 
minate the  same,  is,  as  a  moral  object,  com- 
pletely different. 

If  we  were  present  when  any  one,  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  different 
lenses  of  the  optician,  looked  at  any  small 
animal  through  a  magnifier,  or  a  nniltiplicr, 
in  apiece  of  ])lane  coloured  glass,  we  should 
never  think  of  blaming  his  sense  of  visio/i  as 
imperfect,  though  he  were  seriously  to  be- 
lieve that  the  animal  at  which  he  looked  was 
much  larger  than  it  is,  or  was  not  one  mere- 
ly, but  fifty,  or  was  blue,  not  white.  If,  how- 
ever, we  were  to  conceive  others,  or  the  same 
indivi<lual  himself,  to  look  at  the  same  ob- 
ject without  the  medium  interjiosed,  and  to 
form  the  same  opinion,  we  should  then  un- 
questionably ascribe  to  their  vision  what  we 
before  iiscribcd  to  the  mere  lense  interixjsi'd  ; 
and,  if  we  conceived  our  own  sight  to  be 
perfect,  we  could  not  but  conceive  theirs  to 
be  imperfect.  It  is  ])rccisely  the  same  in 
that  distincticm  of  the  virtue  of  an  action  and 
the  virtue  of  the  agent,  which  hits  produced 
so  much  confusion  in  the  theory  of  morals. 
We  conceive,  in  the  one  case,  the  moral  vi- 
sion of  the  iigent  with  the  lense  interi)osed, 
in  the  other  case  without  the  lense  ;  and  we 
make  in  the  one  ra.«ie  an  allowance  which  we 


cannot  make  in  the  other.  But  still  I  must 
rejjcat,  that  in  making  this  veiy  allowance, 
it  is  only  on  account  of  the  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances that  we  make  it,  and  that  we 
cannot  justly  extend  the  dilTeience  from  the 
mere  medium  to  the  living  ]irineiple  on  which 
moral  vision  (le|)ends. 

\\'hen  we  sjjcak  of  an  action,  then,  as  vir- 
tuous, we  speak  of  it  as  separated  from  all 
those  accidental  intermixtures  of  circumstan- 
ces which  may  cloud  the  discrimination  of  an 
individual ;  when  we  sjieak  of  a  ])erson  as 
virtuous,  we  s])eak  of  him  as  acting  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  such  accidental  cir- 
cumstances; and  though  his  actio)i,  consider- 
ed as  an  action  which  might  have  been  ])er- 
formed  by  any  man  under  the  influence  of 
other  circ\nnstances,  may  excite  our  moral 
disa])|)robation  in  a  very  high  degree,  our  dis- 
approbation is  not  extended  to  him.  The 
emotion  which  he  excites  is  jjity,  not  any 
modification  of  dislike.  We  wish  that  he 
had  been  better  informed  ;  and  when  his 
general  conduct  has  impressed  us  favour- 
ably, we  feel  perfect  confidence  that,  in 
the  present  instance  also,  if  he  had  been 
better  informed,  he  would  have  acted  other- 
wise. 

In  reducing  all  the  various  conce])tions,  oi 
at  least  the  concej)tions  which  are  sup])osed 
to  be  various,  of  duty,  virtue,  obligation, 
merit,  to  this  one  feeling  which  rises  on  the 
contemplation  of  certain  actions, — a  feeling 
which  I  am  obliged  to  term  moral  a|)proba- 
tion  or  disa])piobation,  because  there  is  no 
other  word  in  use  to  denote  it,  though  I  am 
aware  that  ap])robation  and  disa])piobation, 
which  seem  words  of  judgment  nitlier  than 
of  emotion,  are  not  terms  sulliciently  vivid  to 
suit  the  force  and  liveliness  of  the  sentiment 
which  I  wish  to  express, — I  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  in  some  degree  freed  this  most 
interesting  subject  from  much  siqx'rfluous  ar- 
gumentation. Why  do  we  consider  certain 
actions  as  morally  right ;  certain  actions  as 
morally  wrong  ?  why  do  we  consider  our- 
selves as  morally  bound  to  perform  certain 
actions, — to  abstain  from  certain  other  ac- 
tions ?  why  do  we  feel  moral  approbation  of 
those  who  ])erform  certain  actions, — moral 
disa]i]ir()l)ation  of  those  who  ])erf()rm  certain 
other  actions  '!  For  an  answer  to  all  these, 
I  would  refer  to  the  simple  emotion,  as  that 
on  which  alone  the  moral  distinction  i.s  found- 
ed. The  very  concejitions  of  the  rectitude, 
the  oblitcation,  the  appro\ableiiess,  are  in- 
volved in  the  feeling  of  the  ai)i)rol)ation  it- 
self. It  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  the  feel- 
ing, and  not  to  have  these ;  or,  to  speak  still 
more  j)recisely,  these  conceptions  arc  only 
the  feelifig  itself  variously  referred  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  person  and  the  <-ircumstance. 
To  know  that  we  slnjuld  feel  ourselves  un- 
worthy of  self-esteem,  and  objects  rather  of 
self-abhorrence,  if  we  did  not  act  in  a  certain 
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manner,  is  to  fed  the  moral  obli;^;ition  to  act ' 
m  a  certain  manner,  as  it  is  to  fee!  the  moral  ^ 
rectitude   of  the  action  itself.      Me  are  so| 
constituted,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us,   in  ^ 
certain  circumstances,  not  to  have  this  feel- 
ing; and,  having  the  feeling,  we  must  have 
the  notions  of  virtue,  obligation,  merit.     It  is 
vain  for  us  to  iiujuire  why  we  are  so  con- 
stituted, as  to  rejoice  at  any  prosperous  event, 
or  to  grieve   at  any  calamity ;  or  why  we 
cannot  perceive  any  change  without  believ- 
ing that  in  future  the  same  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances   will  be   followed    by  the  same 
consequents.      I  may  remark  too,  that,  as  in 
the  case  now  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  have  the  belief  of  the  similarity  of  the 
future  to  the  past,  simple  as  this  belief  may 
seem  to  be,  without  having   at   the  same 
time  the  conceptions  of  cause,  effect,  power ; 
so,  in  the  case  of  moral  approbation  and  dis-  1 
approbation,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have 
these  feelings,  however  snnpie  tney  may  at 
first  appear,  without  the  conception  of  duty, ! 
obligation,  virtue,  merit,  which  are  involved 
in  the  distinctive  moral  feeling,  but  do  not 
produce  it,  as  our  notions  of  power,  cause, 
effect,  are  involved  in  our  belief  of  the  simi-  j 
larity  of  the  future  to  the  past,  but  are  not  | 
notions  which  previously  existed,  and  pro- 
duced the  belief ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurate- 
ly,  these  notions  are   not    involved    in  the 
feeling,   which  is  simple,   but  are  rather  re- 
ferences made  of  this  one  simple  feeling  to 
different  objects. 

When  I  say,  however,  that  it  is  vain  to 
inquire  why  we  feel  the  obligation  to  per- 
form certain  actions,  I  must  be  understood 
as  speaking  only  of  inquiries  into  the  natiu-e 
of  the  mind  itself.  Beyond  it  we  may  still 
inquire,  and  discover  what  we  wish  to  find, 
not  in  our  own  nature,  but  in  the  nature  of 
that  Supreme  Benevolence  which  formed 
us.  We  do  not  see,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of 
the  mind  itself,  any  reason  that  the  present 
should  be  considered  by  us  as  representative 
of  the  future.  We  know,  however,  that  if  man 
had  not  been  so  formed  as  to  believe  the  fu- 
tm-e  train  of  physical  events  to  resemble  the 
past,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
exist,  because  he  could  not  have  provided 
what  was  necessary  for  preserving  his  exis- 
tence, nor  avoided  the  dangers  which  would 
then,  as  now,  have  hung  over  him  at  every 
step  ;  and  knowing  the  necessity  of  this  be- 
lief to  our  ver)-  existence,  we  cannot  think  of 
him  who  formed  us,  to  exist  without  dis- 
covering, in  his  provident  goodness,  the 
reason  of  the  belief  itself.  But  if  the  exis- 
tence of  man  would  have  been  brief  and  pre- 
carious, without  this  faith  in  the  similarity  of 
the  future,  it  would  not  have  been  so  wretch- 
ed as  if  the  mind  had  not  been  rendered 
susceptible  of  the  feelings  which  we  have 
now  been  considering,  the  feelings  of  appro  ■ 
bation  and  disapprobation,   and  the  notions 


and  affections  that  originate  in  these.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  jjicture  to  you  this 
wretchedness — the  wretchetiness  of  a  world 
in  which  such  feelings  were  not  a  ])art  of 
the  mental  constitution — a  world  without 
virtue,  without  love  of  man  or  love  of  God  ; 
in  which,  wherever  a  human  being  met  a 
human  being,  he  mot  him  as  a  robber  or  a 
murderer,  living  only  to  fear  and  to  destroy, 
and  dying,  to  leave  on  the  earth  a  carcass 
still  less  loathsome  in  all  its  loathsomeness 
than  the  living  form  which  had  been  animat- 
ed but  with  guilt.  Our  oidy  comfort  in 
considering  such  a  dreadful  society  is,  that 
it  could  not  long  subsist,  and  that  the  earth 
must  soon  have  been  freed  from  the  misery 
which  disgraced  it. 

We  know,  then,  in  this  sense,  why  our 
mind  has  been  so  constituted  as  to  have 
these  emotions  ;  and  our  inquiry  leads  us,  as 
all  other  inquiries  ultimately  lead  us,  to  the 
])rovTdent  goodness  of  him  by  whom  we  were 
made.  God,  the  author  of  all  our  enjoy- 
ments, has  willed  us  to  be  moral  beings,  for 
he  could  not  will  us  to  be  happj-,  in  the  no- 
blest sense  of  that  term,  without  rendering 
us  capable  of  practising  and  admiring  virtue. 


LECTURE  LXXIV. 

AN  ACTION,   IN  JIORALS,  IS  NOTHING   BUT  TlIK 

AGENT     ACTING. APPARENT    EXCEPTIONS 

TO  THIS  DOCTRINE SOPH[STRY  OF    THOSE 

WHO  CONTEND  THAT  JIORAL    DISTINCTIONS 

ARE  ACCIDENTAI,. MISTAKES  OF  SOUNDER 

MORALISTS  THAT  HAVE  GIVEN  SOME  COUN- 
TENANCE    TO      THIS     SOPHISTRY VIRTUE 

AND  VICE  MERE  ABSTRACTIONS. THE  MIND 

SOJIETIMES  IS  INCAPABLE  OF  PERCEIVING 
MORAL  DISTINCTIONS,    AS,   I.  WHEN    UNDER 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    EXTREME    PASSION. 

2.  THE  COMPLEXITY  OF  ACTIONS  JIAY  MIS- 
LEAD US  IN  OUR  ESTIMATE  OF  GOOD  AND 
EVIL. 3.  ASSOCIATION  JIAY  ALSO  MISLEAD 

us. 

The  object  ofmy  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen, 
was  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  source  of  our  notions  of  moral  excel- 
lence and  moral  delinquency,  the  primary 
moral  notions  to  which,  as  the  directors 
of  conduct,  ever)' ethical  inquiry  must  relate. 
In  this  elucidation  of  a  subject,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  subjects  which  can  come 
under  our  review,  since  it  comprehends  all 
that  is  admired  and  loved  by  us  in  man, 
and  all  that  is  loved  by  us  and  ador- 
ed in  God,  I  endeavoured  to  free  the  ii;- 
quiry,  as  much  as  possible,  from  every  thing 
which  might  encumber  it,  particularly  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  real  meaning  of  some  dis- 
tinctions, which,  as  commonly  misunderstood, 
have  led  to  much  superfluous  disputation 
on  the  theoiy  of  virtue,  and  partly  in  con- 
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si-qupnce  of  tlie  inconsistencies  and  coiifii- 
sidii  which  they  seem  to  involve,  have 
had  the  still  more  unfortunate  effect  of 
leading  some  minds  to  dislu'lief  or  doulit  of 
the  essenti;il  distinctions  of  morality  itself. 
The  most  inii)ort;int  of  these  misconcej)- 
tions  relate  to  our  notions  of  virtue,  obliga- 
tion, merit ;  for  the  origin  of  which,  writers 
on  Ethics  are  accustomed  to  hiive  recourse 
to  different  feelings,  and  different  sources  of 
feeling,  but  which,  I  endcnvoured  to  show 
you,  have  all  their  origin  in  one  emotion,  or 
vivid  sentiment  of  the  mind,  that  vivid  sen- 
timent which  is  the  immediate  result  of  the 
contem|i!ation  of  certain  actions,  and  to 
which  \vc  give  the  name  of  moral  approba- 
tion. An  action,  though  we  often  sjjcak  of 
it  abstractly,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  thing 
which  e.xists  indepentlently  of  the  agent.  It 
is  some  agent,  therefore,  real  or  supposed, 
whom  we  contemplate  when  this  sentiment 
of  ajjprobation  in  any  case  arises  ;  an  agent 
j)laced,  or  imagined  to  be  jilaccd,  in  certain 
circumstances,  having  certain  views,  willing 
and  producing  certain  effects  of  benefit  or 
injury  What  the  agent  is,  as  an  object  of 
our  ajjprobation  or  disapprobation,  that  his 
action  is ;  for  his  action  is  hiniseif  acting. 
We  say,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  that  an  action 
is  wrong,  without  any  loss  of  virtue  on  tlie 
jtart  of  the  iigent  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  hi;  may  have  been  jdaced  ;  that  it 
is  absolutely  wrong,  rcJatively  rigiit ;  but  in 
this  case  the  action  of  wiiich  we  speak  as 
right  and  wrong  in  different  circumstances, 
is  truly,  a.s  I  showed  you,  in  these  different 
circumstances,  a  different  action  ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  consider  a  dilferent  agent,  acting  with 
different  views ;  in  which  case  it  is  as  absurd 
to  term  the  moral  action — that  which 
excites  our  approbation  or  disapprobation — 
the  same,  as  it  would  be  to  term  a  virtuous 
sovereign  and  his  tyrannical  successor  the 
same,  because  they  have  botli  been  seated 
on  the  same  throne,  and  worn  tlie  same 
robes  and  diadem.  One  individual  putting 
another  individual  to  death,  excites  in  us 
abliorrence,  if  we  think  of  the  murderer  and 
the  murdered  as  friends,  or  even  as  indifferent 
strangers.  But  we  say,  that  the  same  action 
of  putting  to  death  implies  relatively  nothing 
immoral,  if  the  individual  slain  were  a  rob- 
ber entering  our  dwelling  at  midnight,  or  an 
enemy  invading  our  countiy.  It  surely 
however  refpiires  no  very  subtile  discernment 
to  ]>erreive,  that  the  murderer  of  the  fiicnd, 
and  the  destroyer  of  the  foe,  being  agents, 
acting  with  different  views,  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, their  actions,  which  are  only 
l)rief  expressions  of  themselves,  as  acting  in 
different  circumstances,  are  truly  different  ; 
and,  being  different,  may  of  course  be  sup- 
posed to  excite  different  feelings  in  him  who 
considers  them,  without  any  anomaly  of 
moral  judgment.      The   same  action,    in   its 


oidy  true  sense  of  sameness, — that  is  to  say, 
the  same  fnmie  of  mind  in  circumstances 
])recisply  similar, — cannot  then  be  relatively 
right  and  absolutely  wrong,  as  if  the  moral 
distinction  were  loose  and  arbitrary.  If  it 
be  relatively  right,  it  is  absolutely  right;  and 
what  we  call  the  absolute  action  that  is  wrong 
is  a  different  action  ;  an  action  as  different, 
from  that  which  we  term  relatively  right,  as 
a  morass  is  different  from  a  green  nu-adow, 
which  are  both  plains  ;  or  a  clear  rivulet 
from  a  muddy  canal,  which  are  both  streams. 
We  do  not  say  that  a  morass,  though  re- 
latively ugly,  is,  with  all  its  relative  ugliness, 
absolutely  beautiful,  because  it  would  be 
beautiful  in  other  circumstances, — if  draineil, 
and  covered  with  verdure,  and  blooming 
with  the  wild-flowers  of  summer,  and  still 
gayer  with  the  happy  faces  of  little  groups, 
that  may  perhaps  be  frolicing  in  delight, 
-where  before  all  was  stillness  and  desolation. 
Such  a  meadow  is  indeed  beautiful ;  but  to 
our  senses,  that  judge  only  of  what  is  before 
them,  not  of  what  the  immediate  object 
might  have  been,  or  might  still  be  in  other 
circumstances,  such  a  meadow  is  not  a  mo- 
rass ;  and  as  little,  or  rather  far  less,  is  the 
slaughter  of  half  an  army  of  invaders,  in  one 
of  those  awful  fields  on  which  the  liberty  or 
slavery  of  a  people  waits  on  the  triurni)h  of 
a  single  hour,  to  be  classed  in  the  same  list 
of  actions  with  the  murder  of  the  innocent 
and  theheljiless,  though  with  complete  simi- 
larity of  result  in  the  death  of  others.  If  the 
effect  alone  could  be  said  to  constitute  the 
moral  action  ;  both  terminate  equally  in  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  and  both  imply 
the  intention  of  destroying. 

An  action,  then,  as  capable  of  being  con- 
sidered by  us,  is  not  a  thing  in  itself,  which 
may  have  various  relations  to  various  agents, 
but  is  only  another  name  for  some  agent  of 
whom  we  speak,  real  or  sii])posed  ;  and 
w  hatever  emotion  an  action  excites,  is  there- 
fore necessarily  some  feeling  for  an  agent. 
The  virtue  of  an  action  is  the  virtue  of  the 
agent — his  merit,  his  conformity  to  duty  or 
moral  obligation.  There  is,  in  short,  an  aj)- 
I)rovableness,  which  is  felt  on  considering 
certain  actions  ;  and  our  reference  of  this 
vivid  sentiment  to  the  action  that  excites  it, 
is  all  which  is  meant  by  any  of  those  terms. 
We  are  not  to  make  sejiarate  inciuiries  into 
the  nature  of  that  ])riiici])le  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  discover  the  rectitu(i(' of  an  action, 
and  then  into  the  nature  of  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  perforin  it,  and  then  into  the  merit 
of  the  agent ;  but  we  have  one  feeling  excit- 
ed in  us  by  the  agent  acting  in  a  certain 
manner  ;  which  is  virtue,  moral  obligation, 
merit,  according  as  the  same  action  is  coiisi-. 
dered  in  jioint  of  time,  when  it  is  the  sub- 
ject, before  performance,  of  deliberation  and 
choice,  of  actual  performance  when  chosen, 
or  of  memory  when  already  performed.      It 
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IS  all  whicli  we  mean  by  nionil  obligation, 
when  we  think  of  the  aj^eiit  as  feeling  jjrevi- 
ously  to  his  action,  that  if  ho  were  not  to 
perform  the  action,  he  would  have  to  look  on 
himself  with  disgust,  and  with  the  certainty 
that  others  would  look  on  him  with  abhor- 
rence. It  is  all  which  we  mean  by  the  vir- 
tue of  the  agent,  when  we  consider  him  act- 
ing in  conformity  with  this  view.  It  is  me- 
rit when  we  consider  him  to  have  acted  in 
this  way  ;  the  term  wliich  we  use  varying, 
you  perceive,  in  all  these  cases,  as  the  action 
is  regarded  by  us  as  present,  past,  or  future, 
and  the  moral  sentiment  in  all  alike,  be- 
ing only  that  one  simple  vivid  feeling,  which 
rises  immediately  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
action.  | 

The  approvableness  of  an  action,  then,  to 
use  a  barbarous  but  expressive  word,  is  at 
once  all  these  qualities  ;  and  the  approvable- 
ness is  merely  the  relation  which  certain  ac- 
tions bear  to  certain  feelings  that  arise  in  our 
mind  on  the  contemplation  of  these  actions  ; 
feelings  that  arise  to  our  feeble  heart  with  in- 
stant warning  or  direction,  as  if  they  were 
the  voice  of  some  guardian  power  within  us, 
that  in  the  virtues  of  others  points  out  what 
is  worthy  of  our  imitation,  in  their  vices 
what  we  cannot  imitate  without  being  un- 
worthy of  the  glorious  endowments  of  which 
we  are  conscious  ;  and  unworthy  too  of  the 
love  of  him  who,  though  known  to  us  by  his 
power,  is  known  to  us  still  more  as  the  High- 
est Goodness,  and  who,  in  all  the  infinite 
gifts  which  he  has  lavished  on  us,  has  conferr- 
ed on  us  no  blessing  so  inestimable  as  the  ca- 
pacity which  we  enjoy  of  knowing  and  loving 
what  is  good.  To  i-ny  that  an  action  excites 
in  us  this  feeling,  and  to  say  that  it  appears 
to  us  right,  or  virtuous,  or  conformalile  to 
duty,  are  to  say  precisely  the  same  thing ; 
and  an  action  which  does  not  excite  in  us 
this  feeling,  cannot  appear  to  us  right,  vir- 
tuous, conformable  to  duty,  any  more  than 
an  object  can  be  counted  by  us  brilliant, 
which  uniformly  appears  to  us  obscure,  or 
obscure  which  appears  to  us  uniformly  bril- 
liant. To  this  ultimate  fact,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  the  jtrinciple,  or  original 
tendency  of  the  mind,  by  which,  in  certain 
circumstances,  we  are  susceptible  of  moral 
emotions,  we  must  always  come  in  estimating 
virtue,  whatever  analysis  we  may  make  or  may 
think  that  we  have  made.  It  is  in  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  like  the  kindred  emotion 
of  beauty.  Our  feeling  of  beauty  is  not  the 
mere  perception  of  forms  and  colours,  or  the 
discovery  of  the  uses  of  certain  combinations 
of  forms ;  it  is  an  emotion  arising  from  these, 
indeed,  but  distinct  from  them.  Oiu-  feel- 
ing of  moral  excellence,  in  like  manner,  is 
not  the  mere  perception  of  different  actions, 
or  the  discovery  of  the  physical  good  which 
these  may  produce;  it  is  an  emotion  of  a  very 
different  kind,  a  light  within  our  breast,  from 


which,  as  from  the  very  effulgence   of  the 
purest  of  all  trutlis. 

Is  human  fortune  gladdcu'd  witli  the  rays 

Of  Virtue,  with  the  moral  colours  thrown 

On  everj-  walk  of  this  our  social  scene; 

Adorning  for  the  eye  of  gods  and  men 

The  passions,  actions,  habitudes  of  life, 

And  rendering  earth,  like  heaven,  a  sncrcd  plare, 

Where  love  and  praise  may  take  delight  to  dwell.* 

That  we  do  feel  this  approbation  of  certain 
actions,  and  disa])probation  of  certain  other 
actions,  no  one  denies.  But  the  feeling  is, 
by  many  sophistical  moralists,  ascribed  wholly 
to  circumstances  that  are  accidental,  without 
any  greater  original  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
feel,  in  different  circumstances  of  human  ac- 
tion, one  or  other  of  these  emotions.  If  man 
could  be  bom  with  every  faculty  in  its  high- 
est excellence,  capable  of  distinguishing  all  the 
remote  as  well  as  all  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  actions,  but  free  from  the  ])re- 
judices  of  education,  he  would,  they  supjjose, 
look  with  equal  moral  love,  or  rather,  with 
uniform  and  equal  indifference  of  regard,  on 
him  who  has  plunged  a  dagger  in  the  breast 
of  his  benefactor,  and  on  him  who  has  risk- 
ed his  own  life  for  the  jireservation  of  his 
enemy.  There  are  philosophers,  and  philo- 
sophers too  who  consider  themselves  pecu- 
liarly worthy  of  that  name,  from  the  nicety 
of  their  analysis  of  all  that  is  complex  in  ac- 
tion, who  can  look  on  the  millions  of  mil 
lions  of  mankind,  in  every  climate  and  age, 
mingling  together  in  a  society  that  subsists 
only  by  the  continued  belief  of  the  moral 
duties  of  all  to  all,  who  can  mark  everjnvhere 
sacrifices  made  by  the  generous,  to  the  hap- 
piness of  those  whom  they  love,  and  everj- 

where  an  admiration  of  such  sacrifices, not 

the  voices  of  the  timid  and  the  ignorant  only 
mingling  in  the  praise,  but  warriors,  states- 
men, poets,  philosophers,  bearing  with  the 
peasant  and  the  child,  their  united  testi- 
monies to  the  great  tnith,  that  man  is  virtuous 
in  promoting  the  happiness  of  man :  there  are 
minds  which  can  see  and  hear  all  this,  and 
which  can  turn  away,  to  seek  in  some  savage 
island,  a  few  indistinct  murmurs  that  may 
seem  to  be  discordant  with  the  whole  great 
harmoiiy  of  mankind  ! 

\\  hen  an  in((uirer  of  this  class,  after  per- 
using every  narrative  of  every  nation  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  with  a  faith  for  all  that  is 
monstrous  in  morality,  as  ready  as  his  disbe- 
lief of  prodigies  in  physics  less  marvellous, 
which  the  same  voyagers  and  travellers  re- 
late, has  collected  his  little  stock  of  facts,  or 
of  rei)orts  which  are  to  him  as  facts,  he  cotnes 
for\\anl  in  the  confidence  of  overthrow^ing 
with  these  the  whole  system  of  public  morals, 
as  far  as  that  system  is  supposed  to  be  found- 
ed on  any  original  moral  difference  of  actions. 
He  finds,  indeed,  everywhere  else  piuricide 


*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  second  form  of  the  poem, 
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looked  upon  with  abhorrence ;  but  he  can 
prove  this  to  be  wholly  accidontiil,  beeaiise 
he  hiis  found,  on  some  dismal  coast,  some 
miserable  tribe  in  which  it  is  cuslomaiy  to 
put  the  iijjcd  to  death  when  very  infirm,  and 
in  which  the  son  is  the  i)erson  who  takes 
upon  him  this  ollicc.  For  almost  every 
virtue  which  the  world  acknowledges  as  in- 
dicated to  us  by  the  veiy  constitution  of  our 
social  nature,  he  has,  in  like  manner,  some 
little  fact  which  proves  the  world  to  be  in  an 
error.  Some  of  these  he  finds  even  in  the 
usages  of  civilized  life.  What  is  right  (ni  one 
side  of  a  mountain  is  wrong  on  the  opposite 
side  of  it ;  and  a  river  is  sometimes  the 
boundary  of  a  virtue  as  much  as  of  an 
empire.  "  How,  then,  can  there  be  any 
fixed  principles  of  morality,"  he  says,  "when 
morality  itself  seems  to  be  incessantly  fluc- 
tuating?" 

Morality  is  incessantly  fluctuating  ;  or  ra- 
ther, according  to  this  system,  there  is  no 
morality,  at  least  no  natural  tendency  to  the 
distinction  of  actions  as  moral  or  immoral, 
and  we  have  only  a  few  casual  prejudices 
which  we  have  chosen  to  call  virtues  :  i)re- 
judices  which  a  slight  diflference  of  circum- 
stance might  have  reversed,  making  the  lover 
of  mankind  odious  to  us,  and  giving  all  our 
regard  to  the  robber  and  the  murderer.  We 
prefer,  indeed,  at  present,  Aurelius  to  Cali- 
gula ;  but  a  single  prejudice  more  or  less,  or 
at  least  a  few  prejudices  additional,  might 
have  made  Caligida  the  object  of  universal 
love,  to  which  his  character  is  in  itself  as  well 
entitled  as  the  character  of  that  jihilosophic 
emperor,  who  was  as  much  an  honour  to  ]jhi- 
losophy  as  to  the  imperial  purple.  And  in 
what  world  is  this  said  ?  In  a  world  in 
which  Caligula  has  never  had  a  single  admir- 
er, in  all  the  multitudes  to  whom  his  history 
has  become  known  :  a  world  in  which,  if  we 
were  to  consider  the  ininmierable  actions  that 
are  performed  in  it  at  any  one  nistant,  we 
should  be  wearied  with  counting  those  which 
furnish  evidence  of  the  truth  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, by  the  conijilacency  of  virtue  or  the 
remorse  of  vice,  and  the  genend  admiration, 
or  disgust  and  abhorrence  with  which  the 
virtue,  when  known  to  others,  is  loved,  and 
the  vice  detested,  long  befoi'e  we  should  be 
able  to  discover  a  single  action  that,  in  the 
contrariety  of  general  sentiment  with  res])cct 
to  it,  might  furnish  even  one  feeble  excep- 
tion. 

Some  apparent  exceptions,  however,  it 
must  still  be  allowed,  the  moral  scene  does 
tnily  exhibit.  But  are  they,  indeed,  i)roofs 
of  the  alisolute  original  inditrcrcnce  of  all  ac- 
tions to  our  regard  ?  Or  do  they  not  merely 
seem  to  be  exceptions,  because  we  have  not 
made  distinctions  and  limitations  which  it 
was  necessary  to  make  ? 

It  often  hajipens  that,  by  contending  for 
too  much  in  a  controversy,  we  fail  to  estab- 


lish truths  that  appear  doubtful,  only  because 
they  are  mingled  with  doubtful  or  false  j)ro- 
positions,  for  which  we  contend  as  strenuous- 
ly ;;s  for  the  true.  This,  I  think,  has  taken 
l)lace,  in  some  degree  in  the  great  contro- 
versy as  to  morals.  In  our  zeal  for  the  ab- 
solute immutability  of  moral  distuictions,  we 
have  made  the  argument  for  original  tenden- 
cies to  moral  feeling  a])pcar  less  strong  by 
extending  it  too  fur ;  and  facts,  therefore, 
have  seemed  to  be  exceptions  which  could 
not  have  seemed  to  be  so,  if  we  had  been  a 
little  more  moderate  in  our  universal  aflirnia- 
tion. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  the  s]iecies  of 
accordance  is  for  which  we  may  safely  con- 
tend. 

That  virtue  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  only 
a  general  name  for  certain  actions,  which 
agree  in  exciting,  when  contemplated,  a  cer- 

'tain  emotion  of  the  mind,  I  trust  I  have  al- 
ready sufliciently  shown.  There  is  no  virtue, 
no  voice,  but  there  are  virtuous  agents,  vi- 
cious agents ;  that  is  to  say,  persons  whose 
actions  we  cannot  contemplate  without  a  cer- 
tain instant  emotion  ;  and  what  we  term  the 
law  of  nature,  in  its  relation  to  certain  ac- 
tions, is  nothing  more  than  the  general  agree- 
ment of  this  sentiment  in  relation  to  those 
actions.  In  thinking  of  virtue,  therefore,  it 
is  evident  that  we  aie  not  to  look  for  any 
thing  self-existing,  like  the  universal  essences 
of  the  schools,  and  eternal  like  the  Platonic 
ideas  ;  but  a  felt  relation,  and  nothing  more. 
We  are  to  consider  only  agents,  and  the 
emotions  which  these  agents  excite ;  and  all 
which  we  mean  by  the  moral  difl!erences  of 
actions,  is  their  tendency  to  excite  one  emo- 
tion rather  than  another. 

Virtue,  then,  being  a  term  expressive  only 
of  the  relation  of  certain  actions,  as  contem- 
plated, to  certain  emotions  in  the  minds  of 
tho  J  who  contemplate  them,  cannot,  it  is 
evident,  have  any  universality  beyond  that  of 
the  minds  in  which  these  emotions  arise. 
We  speak  always,  therefore,  relatively  to  the 
constitution  of  oiu- minds,  not  to  what  we 
might  have  been  constituted  to  admire  if  we 
had  been  created  by  a  different  Being,  but 
to  what  we  are  constituted  to  admire,  and 
what,  in  our  present  circinnstances,  approv- 
ing or  disapi)roving  with  instant  love  or  ab- 
horrence, it  is  im])ossible  for  us  not  to  be- 
lieve to  be,  in  like  maimer,  the  objects  of  ap- 
probation or  disa])i)rol)ation  to  him  who  has 
endowed  us  with  feelings  so  admirably  ac- 

t  cordant  with  all  those  other  gracious  pur- 
poses which  we  discover  in  the  economy  of 
nature. 

Virtue,  however,  is  still,  in  strictness  of 
philosoj)hic  precision,  a  term  expressive  only 

■  of  the  relation  of  certain  emotions  of  our 
mind  to  certain  actions  that  are  contemplat- 
ed by  us  :    its  iniiversality  is  coextensive  with 

,  the  minds  in  which  the  emotions  arise,   and 
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this  is  all  which  \vc  can  mean  by  the  essen- 
tial distinctions  of  morality,  even  thoii<rh  all 
mankind  were  sujjposed  by  us.  at  every  mo- 
ment, to  feel  precisely  the  same  emotions  on 
contemplating  the  same  actions. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  all 
mankind  do  not  feel  at  every  moment  pre- 
cisely the  same  emotions  on  contem])latintf 
actions  that  are  ])recisely  the  same  ;  and  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  some  limi- 
tations even  of  this  relative  universality. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  moments  in  which  the  mind  is 
wholly  incapable  of  perceivintj  moral  dilTer- 
enccs  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  emotions 
that  constitute  the  feeling  of  these  moral 
differences  do  not  arise.  Such  are  all  the 
moments  of  very  violent  passion.  When 
the  impetuosity  of  the  j)assion  is  abated,  in- 
deed, we  perceive  that  we  have  done  what 
we  now  look  upon  with  horror,  but  when 
our  pa-ssion  was  most  violent,  we  were  truly 
blinded  by  it,  or  at  least  saw  only  what  it 
permitted  us  to  see.  The  moral  emotion 
has  not  arisen,  because  the  whole  soul  was 
occupied  with  a  different  species  of  feeling. 
The  moral  distinctions,  however,  or  general 
tendencies  of  actions  to  excite  this  emotion, 
are  not  on  this  account  less  certain  ;  or  we 
must  say,  that  the  truths  of  arithmetic,  and 
all  other  truths,  are  uncertain,  since  the  mind, 
in  a  state  of  passion,  would  be  equally  inca- 
pable of  distinguishing  these.  He  who  has 
lived  for  years  in  the  hope  of  revenge,  and 
who  has  at  length  laid  his  foe  at  his  feet, 
may,  indeed,  while  he  pulls  out  his  dagger 
from  the  heart  that  is  quivering  beneath  it, 
be  incapable  of  feeling  the  crime  which  he 
has  committed  ;  but  would  he  at  that  mo- 
ment be  abler  to  tell  the  square  of  four,  or 
the  cube  of  two  ?  All  in  his  mind,  at  that 
moment,  is  one  wild  state  of  agitation,  which 
allows  nothing  to  be  felt  but  the  agitation  it- 
self. 

"  MTiile  the  human  heart  is  thus  agitat- 
ed," it  has  been  said, ''  by  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  a  thousand  passions,  that  sometimes  unite 
and  sometimes  oppose  each  other,  to  engrave 
laws  on  it,  is  to  engrave  them  not  on  sand, 
but  on  a  wave  that  is  never  at  rest.  What 
eyes  are  piercing  enough  to  read  the  sacred 
characters  ?" 

"  Vain  declamation!"  answers  the  writer 
from  whom  I  quote.  "  If  we  do  not  read 
the  characters,  it  is  not  because  our  sight  is 
too  weak  to  discern  them,  it  is  because  we 
do  not  fix  our  eyes  on  them  ;  or  if  they  be 
indistinguishable,  it  is  only  for  a  moment." 

"  The  heart  of  man,"  he  continues,  "  may 
be  considered,  allegorically,  as  an  island  al- 
most level  with  the  water  which  bathes  it. 
On  the  pure  white  marble  of  the  island  are 
engraved  the  holy  precepts  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture. Near  these  characters  is  one  who 
bends  his  eyes  respectfidly  on  the  inscrip- 


tion, and  reads  it  aloud.  He  is  the  lover  of  ^'ir- 
tue,  the  (icnius  of  the  island.  The  water 
around  is  in  continual  agitation.  The  slight- 
est zejihyr  raises  it  into  billows.  It  then  co- 
vers theinscn])tion.  We  no  longer  see  the  cha- 
racters. Wc  no  longer  hear  the  Genius  read. 
But  the  calm  soon  rises  from  the  bosom  of  the 
storm.  The  island  reappears  white  as  before, 
and  tlie  (ienius  resumes  his  employment." 

That  passion  has  a  momentary  influence 
in  blinding  us  to  moral  distinctions,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  an  influence  to  prevent  the 
rise  of  certain  emotions,  that,  but  for  the 
stronger  feeling  of  the  jiassion  itself,  would 
arise,  may  then  be  admitted  ;  but  the  influ- 
ence is  momentary,  or  little  more  than  mo- 
mentary, and  extends,  as  we  have  seen,  even 
to  those  truths  which  are  commoidy  consi- 
dered as  best  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
universal.  The  moral  truths,  it  must  lie 
allowed — if  I  may  apjily  the  name  of  truths 
to  the  felt  moral  diflerences  of  actions — are, 
to  the  impassioned  mind,  as  little  universal 
as  the  truths  of  geometry. 

I  Another  still  more  important  limitation  of 
the  universality  for  which  we  contend,  relates 
to  actions  which  are  so  complex  as  to  have 
various  opposite  results  of  good  and  evil,  or 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  conse- 
quences. An  action,  when  it  is  the  object 
of  our  moral  ap])robation  or  disapprobation, 
is,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  agent  himself 
acting  with  certain  views.  These  views, 
that  is  to  say  the  intention  of  the  agent,  are 
necessarj-  to  be  taken  into  account,  or,  ra- 
ther, are  the  great  moral  circumstances  to  be 
considered  ;  and  the  intention  is  not  visible 
to  us  like  the  external  changes  produced   by 

!  it,  but  is,  in  many  cases,  to  be  inferred  from 
the  apparent  results.  W  hen  these  results, 
therefore,  are  too  obscure  or  too  complicated 
to  furnish  clear  and  immediate  evidence  of 
the  intention,  we  may  pause  in  estimating 
actions  which  we  should  not  fail  to  have 
approved  instantly,  or  disa])proved  instantly, 
if  we  liad  known  the  intention  of  the  agent, 
or  could  have  inferred  it  more  easily  from 
a  simpler  result ;  or  by  fixing  our  attention 
chiefly  on  one  part  of  the  com])Iex  result, 
that  was  perhaps  not  the  part  which  the 
agent  had  in  view,  we  may  condemn  what 
was  praiseworthy,  or  applaud  what  deserved 
our  condemnation.  If  the  same  individual 
may  thus  have  different  moral  sentiments, 
according  to  the  different  j)arts  of  the  com- 
plex result  on  which  his  attention  may  have 
been  fixed,  it  is  surely  not  wonderful  that 
different  individuals,  in  regarding  the  same 
action,  should  sometimes  approve  in  like 
manner,  and  disapprove  variously,  not  be- 

I  cause  the  princijile  of  moral  emotion,  as  an 
original  tendency  of  the  mind,  is  absolutely 
capricious,  but  because  the  action  considered, 
though  apparently  the  same,  is  really  differ- 

;entasan   object  of  conception  in  different 
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minds,  according  to  the  parts  of  the  mixed 
result  which  attract  the  chief  attention. 

Such  partiiil  \iews,  it  is  evident,  may  be- 
come the  views  of  a  whole  nation,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  whicii  the  nation 
may  he  ])laceii  as  to  other  nations,  or  from 
peculiarity  of  general  institutions.  The  legal 
permission  of  theft  in  Sparta,  for  example, 
may  seem  to  us,  with  our  pacific  habits,  and 
pccurity  of  police,  an  exception  to  that  mo- 
ral ])rinciple  of  iiisapj)rolJation  for  which  I 
contend.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
theft,  as  mere  theft, — or,  in  other  words,  as 
a  mere  production  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
evil  by  one  indivithial  to  another  individual, — 
if  it  never  had  l)ecn  considered  in  relation  to 
any  politi<'al  object,  would  in  Sjiarta  also 
have  excited  disajjprobation  as  with  us.  As 
a  mode  of  inuring  to  habits  of  vigilance  a 
warlike  peo])le,  however,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered in  a  very  ditlerent  light ;  the  evil  of' 
the  loss  of  property,  though  in  itself  an  c\il 
to  the  individual,  even  in  a  country  in  which 
differences  of  property  were  so  slight,  being 
nothing  in  this  estimate  when  compared  with 
the  more  important  national  accession  of  mi- 
litary virtue  ;  and,  indeed,  the  reason  of  tlie 
permission  seems  to  be  sutliciently  marked, 
in  the  limitation  of  the  impunity  to  cases  in 
which  the  aggressor  escaped  detection  at 
the  time.  The  law  of  nature,  tiie  law 
written  in  the  heart  of  man,  then  came  again 
into  all  its  authority  ;  or  rather,  the  law  of 
nature  had  not  ceased  to  have  authority, 
even  in  those  permissions  which  seemed  to 
be  directly  oi)i)osed  to  it ;  the  great  object, 
even  of  those  anomalous  jicrmissions,  being 
the  hapjiiness  of  the  state,  the  jiursuit  of 
which  nature  points  out  to  our  ajJiirobation 
in  the  same  manner,  though  not  with  such 
vivid  feelings,  as  she  points  out  to  us  for 
ajiprobation  the  endeavour  to  render  more 
}ia[ipy  the  individuals  around  us.  It  would 
be  a  very  interesting  intjuiry  to  consider,  in 
this  way,  all  those  instances  whicii  have  been 
adduced  as  exceptions  to  natural  law,  and  to 
detect  the  circumstances  of  real  or  supposed 
good  accomjianying  the  evil  {)ermitted,  for 
wiiicli  thi;  evil  itself  might  in  many  cases 
seem  to  have  been  permitted  ;  or  which,  at 
least,  lessened  so  much  the  result  of  evil,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  considered  it  in  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  age  and 
couiUry,  that  a  very  siit^ht  tem])tation  might 
overcome  the  {lisap|)robation  of  it,  as  we  fmd 
at  present  in  our  civilized  society,  many  evils 
tolcnited,  not  because  they  are  not  consider- 
e<l  to  be  evil,  but  because  the  evil  seems  so 
slight  as  not  to  imply  any  gross  disregard 
of  morality.  This  minute  analysis  of  the 
in-tances  alleped,  however,  though  it  might 
not  be  dilT'icult  to  discover  in  every  case 
some  form  of  good,  which,  in  the  mixed  result 
of  good  and  evil,  was  present  to  the  approv- 
er>  mind,  my  limits  will  not  allow   me   to 


extend ;  but  there  is  one  general  remarrf 
which  may  in  some  measiu-e  supply  the 
place  of  more  minute  discussion,  since  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  convert  these  very  in- 
stances into  proofs  of  that  general  accor- 
dance of  moral  sentiment,  in  disproof  of 
which  they  are  adduced. 

When  these  supposed  exceptions  arc  tole- 
rated, why  is  it  that  they  are  tolerated  ?  Is 
it  on  account  of  the  benefit  or  of  the  injury 
that  coexist  in  one  comjjlex  mixture  ?  Is  it 
said,  for  example,  by  the  ancient  def(>nders 
of  suicide,  that  it  is  to  be  commendctl  be- 
cause it  deprives  mankind  of  the  farther  aid 
of  one  who  might  still  be  useful  to  society, 
or  because  it  v^ill  give  sorrow  to  every  rela- 
tion and  fiiend,  or  because  it  is  a  desertion 
of  the  charge  which  Heaven  has  assigned  to 
us  ?  It  is  for  reasons  ver)-  different  that  it  is 
said  by  them  to  be  allowable ;  because  the 
circumstances,  they  say,  are  such  as  seem  of 
themselves  to  point  out  that  the  Divine  Be- 
ing has  no  longer  occasion  for  our  service  on 
earth,  and  because  our  longer  life  would  be 
only  still  greater  grief  or  disgrace  to  our 
friends,  and  a  bmden  rather  than  an  aid  to 
society.  When  the  usages  of  a  country  al- 
low the  exposure  of  infants,  is  it  not  still  for 
some  reason  of  advantage  to  the  community, 
falsely  supposed  to  require  it,  that  the  per- 
mission is  given  ?  Or  is  it  for  the  mere  |)lea- 
sure  of  dej)riving  the  individual  infant  of  life, 
and  of  adding  a  few  more  sufferings  to  the 
general  sufferings  of  humanity?  Where  is 
the  land  that  says.  Let  misery  be  produced 
or  increased,  because  it  is  misery  ?  Let  the 
jiroduction  of  happiness  to  an  individual  be 
avoided,  because  it  is  hajipiness  ?  Then, 
indeed,  might  the  distinctions  of  morality  in 
the  emotions  which  attend  the  production  of 
good  and  evil,  be  allowed  to  be  wholly  ac- 
cidental. But  if  nature  has  e\erywhcie 
made  the  production  of  good  (iesiiiil)le  for  it  • 
self,  and  the  production  of  evil  desirable, 
when  it  is  desired  and  approved,  only  be- 
cause it  is  accompanied,  or  supposed  to  be 
accompanied,  with  good,  the  very  desire  of 
the  compound  of  good  and  evil,  on  this  ac- 
count, is  itself  a  proof,  not  of  love  of  evil, 
but  of  love  of  good.  It  is  pleasing  thus  to 
find  nature  in  the  wildest  excesses  of  savage 
ignorance,  and  in  those  abuses  to  which  the 
im])erfcct  knowledge  even  of  civilized  na- 
tions sometimes  gives  rise,  still  vindicating, 
as  it  were,  her  own  excellence, — in  the  midst 
of  vice  and  misery  asserting  still  those  sa-. 
cred  princi])les  which  are  the  virtue  and  the 
happiness  of  nations, — principles  of  which 
that  very  misery  and  vice  attest  the  ])o\ver, 
whether  in  tlie  errors  of  multitudes  who 
have  sought  evil  for  some  supposed  good,  or 
in  the  guilt  of  individuals,  who,  in  abandon- 
ing virtue,  still  offer  to  it  an  allegiance  which 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  withhold  in  the 
honuige  of  their  remorse. 
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It  never  must  be  forgotten,  in  estimating 
the  moral  impression  which  actions  produce, 
that  an  action  is  nothing  in  itseh';  that  all 
which  we  truly  consider  in  it  is  the  agent 
placed  in  certain  circumstances,  feeling  cer- 
tain desires,  willing  certain  changes  ;  and 
that  our  approbation  and  disajjprobation  may 
therefore  varj",  without  any  fickleness  on  our 
part,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  different 
views  which  we  form  of  the  intention  of  the 
agent.  In  every  complicated  case,  therefore, 
it  is  so  far  from  wonderful  that  different  in- 
dividuals should  judge  differently,  that  it 
would  indeed  be  truly  wonderful  if  they 
should  judge  alike,  since  it  would  imply  a 
far  nicer  measm'ement  than  any  of  which  we 
are  capable,  of  the  mixed  good  and  evil  of, 
the  com])lex  results  of  human  action,  and  a 
|)o\ver  of  discerning  what  is  secretly  passing 
I  a  the  heart,  which  man  does  not  possess, 
and  which  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  suppose 
man,  in  any  circumstances,  capable  ot  pos- 
sessing. 

In  complicated  cases,  then,  we  may  ap- 
prove differently,  because  we  are  in  tiuth  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  all  the  moral  ele- 
ments of  the  action,  and  may  Hi  our  atten- 
tion on  some  of  these,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  Our  taste,  in  like  manner,  distin- 
guishes what  is  sweet  and  what  is  bitter, 
when  these  are  simply  presented  to  us ;  and 
there  are  substances  which  are  no  sooner  put 
in  the  little  mouth  of  the  infant  than  he  seems 
to  feel  from  them  pleasm'e  or  pain.  He  dis- 
tinguishes the  sweet  from  the  bitter,  as  he 
distinguishes  them  in  after-life.  Who  is 
there  who  denies  that  there  is,  in  the  origi- 
nal sensibility  of  the  infant,  a  tendency  to 
certain  preferences  of  this  kind  ;  that  there 
are  substances  which  are  natm'ally  agreeable 
to  the  taste,  substances  which  are  naturally 
disagreeable,  and  that  it  requires  no  process 
of  education,  no  labour  of  years,  no  addition 
of  prejudice  after  prejudice,  to  make  sugar 
an  object  of  desire  to  the  child,  and  worm- 
wood of  disgust  ?  Yet  in  the  luxury  of  other 
years,  there  are  culinary  prejiarations  which 
the  taste  of  some  approves,  while  the  taste 
of  others  rejects  them  ;  and  in  all  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  prevailing  ele- 
ment, w'hether  acid,  austere,  sweet,  bitter, 
aromatic.  K  the  morals  of  nations  differed 
half  as  much  as  the  cookery  of  different  na- 
tions, we  might  allow  some  cause  for  disbe- 
lief of  all  the  natm'al  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong.  But  what  sceptic  is  there  who  con- 
tends, from  the  approbation  which  one  na- 
tion gives  to  a  sauce  or  a  ragout,  which  al- 
most sickens  him,  that  the  sweet  does  not 
naturally  differ  from  the  bitter,  as  more  agree- 
able, the  aromatic  from  the  insipid ;  and  that, 
to  the  infant,  sugar,  wormwood,  spice,  are,  as 
sources  of  pleasure,  essentially  the  same  ? 

We  approve  of  what  we  know,  or  suppose 
ourselves  to  know,  and  we  approve  accord- 


ing as  we  know  or  suppose,  not  accordmg  to 
circumstances  which  truly  exist,  but  which 
exist  unobserved  by  us  and  unsuspected.  It 
is  not  contended  that  we  come  into  the  world 
with  a  knowledge  of  certain  actions,  which 
we  are  afterwards  to  approve  or  disapprove, 
for  we  enter  into  the  world  ignorant  of  every 
thing  which  is  to  happen  in  it ;  but  that  we 
come  into  existence  with  certain  susceptibi- 
lities of  emotion,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us,  in  after-life,  but 
for  the  influence  of  counteracting  circum- 
stances, momentary  or  permanent,  not  to  be 
pleased  with  the  contemplation  of  certain  ac- 
tions, as  soon  as  they  have  become  fully 
known  to  us,  and  not  to  have  feelings  of  dis- 
gust on  the  contemjilation  of  certain  other 
actions.  I  am  astonished,  therefore,  that 
Paley,  in  stating  the  objection,  "  that,  if  we 
be  prom])ted  bynatm-e  to  the  approbation  of 
particular  actions,  we  must  have  received  also 
from  natm-e  a  distinct  conception  of  the  ac- 
tion we  are  thus  prompted  to  a])prove,  which 
we  certainly  have  not  received,"  should  have 
stated  this  as  an  objection,  to  which  "  it  is 
difficult  to  find  an  answer,"  since  there  is  no 
objection  to  which  the  answer  is  more  ob- 
'  vious.  There  is  not  a  feehng  of  the  mind, 
however  universal,  to  the  existence  of  which 
!  precisely  the  same  objection  might  not  be 
'  opposed.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  for 
example,  in  which  the  proportions  of  number 
and  quantity  are  not  felt  to  be  the  same. 
Four  are  to  twenty  as  twenty  to  a  hundred, 
wherever  those  numbers  are  distinctly  con. 
ceived  ;  but  though  we  come  into  the  world 
capable  of  feeling  the  truth  of  this  propor- 
tion, when  the  numbers  themselves  shall 
have  been  previously  conceived  by  us,  no 
,  one  surely  contends  that  it  is  necessary,  for 
j  this  capacity,  that  we  should  come  into  the 
world  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
particular  numbers.  The  mind  is,  by  its  ori- 
ginal constitution,  capable  of  feeling  all  the 
:  sensations  of  colour,  when  different  varieties 
of  light  are  presented  to  the  eye  ;  and  it  has 
this  original  constitution,  without  having  the 
actual  sensations  which  are  to  arise  only  in 
[  certain  circumstances  that  are  necessary  for 
producing  them,  and  which  may  never,  there- 
fore, be  states  of  the  mind,  if  the  external 
organ  of  vision  be  imperfect.  Even  the 
boldest  denier  of  every  original  distinction  of 
vice  and  virtue  must  still  allow,  that  we  do 
at  present  look  with  approbation  on  certain 
actions,  with  disapprobation  on  other  ac- 
tions ;  and  that,  having  these  feelings,  we 
must  by  our  original  constitution,  have  been 
capable  of  the  feelings ;  so  that,  if  the  mere 
capacity  were  to  imply  the  existing  notions 
of  the  actions  that  are  to  be  approved  or  dis- 
approved, he  would  be  obliged,  if  this  ob- 
jection had  any  weight,  to  allow  that,  on  his 
own  principles,  we  must  equally  have  innate 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  which  we  have 
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not,  or  that  we  feel  certain  emotions  whieh 
we  yet  had  no  capacity  of  fcehng.  But 
on  an  ot)jection  which  ai)pcars  to  me  r.o 
very  obviously  futile,  it  is  idle  to  dwell  so 
lonu'. 

We  have  made,  then,  two  limitations  of 
that  universality  and  absolute  uniformity  of 
moral  sentiment  for  which  some  ethical 
writers  have  too  strongly  contended  ;  in  the 
first  place,  when  the  mind  is,  as  it  were, 
completely  occupied,  or  hurried  away  by  the 
violence  of  extreme  passion  ;  and,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  when  the  action  which  we  con- 
sider is  not  the  simple  intentional  ])roduc- 
tion  of  pood  as  good,  or  of  evil  as  evil,  in 
certain  definite  circumstances,  but  when  the 
result  that  has  been  willed  is  a  mixture  of 
good  and  evil,  which  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate, and  in  which  the  good  may  occur 
to  some  minds  more  readily,  the  evil  to 
other  minds  ;  or  in  different  stages  of  so* 
ciety,  or  different  circumstances  of  externiil 
or  internal  situation,  the  good  may  be  more 
or  less  important,  and  the  evil  more  or  less 
important,  so  as  to  have  a  higher  relative 
interest  than  it  otherwise  would  have  pos- 
sessed. 

To  these  two  limitations  it  is  necessary 
to  add  a  third,  that  operates  very  powerfully 
and  widely  on  our  moral  estimates, — the  in- 
fluence of  the  principle  of  association.  We 
arenot  to«iui)i)ose,  that  because  man  is  form- 
ed with  the  capacity  of  certain  moral  emo- 
tions, he  is  therefore  to  be  exempt  from  the 
influence  of  every  other  principle  of  his 
constitution.  The  influence  of  association, 
indeed,  does  not  destroy  his  moral  capacity, 
but  it  gives  it  new  objects,  or  at  least  varies 
the  object  in  which  it  is  to  exercise  itself, 
by  suggesting  with  peculiar  vividness  cer- 
tain accessory  circumstances,  which  may 
variously  modify  the  general  sentiment  that 
results  from  the  coiitemj)lation  of  particular 
actions. 

One  very  extensive  form  of  the  influence 
of  association  on  our  moral  sentiments,  is 
that  which  consists  in  the  application  to  par- 
ticular cases  of  feelings  that  belong  to  a  class. 
In  nature  there  are  no  classes.  There  are 
only  particular  actions,  more  or  less  benefi- 
cial or  injurious.  But  we  cannot  consider 
these  particular  actions  long,  without  discov- 
ering in  them,  as  in  any  other  number  of  ob- 
jects that  may  be  considered  by  us  at  the 
same  time,  certain  relations  of  analogy  or  re- 
semblance of  some  sort,  in  consequence  of 
which  we  class  them  together,  and  form  for 
the  whole  class  one  comprehensive  name. 
Such  are  the  generic  words  justice,  injustice, 
malevolence,  benevolence.  To  these  gene- 
ric words,  which,  if  distinguished  from  the 
number  of  separate  actions  denoted  by  them, 
are  mere  words,  invented  by  ourselves,  we 
gradually,  from  the  influence  of  association 
in  the  feelings  that  have  attended  the  parti- 


culiu-  cases  to  which  the  same  name  has  been 
applied,  attach  one  mixed  notion,  a  sort  of 
compound,  or  modified  whole,  of  the  various 
feelings  which  the  actions  separately  would 
have  excited,  more  vivid,  therefore,  than 
what  would  have  arisen  on  the  contemplation 
of  some  of  these  actions,  less  vivid  than  what 
otliers  might  have  excited.  It  is  enough 
that  an  action  is  one  of  a  class  which  we  term 
unjust;  we  feel  instantly  not  the  inere  emo 
tion  which  the  action  of  itself  would  origin- 
ally have  excited,  but  we  feel  also  that  emo- 
tion which  has  been  associated  with  the  class 
of  actions  to  which  the  particuhu-  action  be- 
longs ;  and  though  the  action  may  be  of  a 
kind  which,  if  we  had  formed  no  general  ar- 
rangement, would  have  excited  but  slight 
emotion,  as  im])lying  no  very  great  injury 
produced  or  intended,  it  thus  excites  a  far 
more  vivid  feeling,  by  borrowing,  as  it  were, 
from  other  analogous  and  more  atrocious 
actions,  that  are  comprehended  imder  the 
same  general  term,  the  feeling  which  they 
would  originally  have  excited.  It  is  quite 
evident,  for  examj)le,  that  in  a  civilized  coun- 
try, in  which  pro])erty  is  largely  possesserl, 
and  com])licated  in  its  tenure,  and  as  in  the 
various  modes  in  which  it  may  be  transferr- 
ed, the  infringement  of  projierty  must  be 
an  object  of  peculiar  importance,  and  what 
is  connnonly  termed  justice,  in  regard  to 
it,  be  a  virtue  of  essential  value,  and 
injustice  a  crime  against  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  many  checks,  and  which 
is  thence  reg-arded  as  of  no  slight  delinquen- 
cy. The  offence  of  the  transgressor  is  esti- 
mated, in  such  a  case,  not  by  the  little  evil 
« liich,  in  any  particular  case,  he  may  inten- 
tionally have  occasioned  to  another  individu- 
al, but  in  a  great  degree  also  by  the  amount 
of  evil  which  would  arise  in  a  system  of  so- 
ciety constituted  as  that  of  the  great  nations 
of  ]'yUroi)e  is  c()iistitut(Ml,  if  all  men  were  to 
be  equally  repardless  of  the  right  of  property 
in  others.  When  we  read,  therefore,  of  the 
tendency  to  theft,  in  many  barbarous  island- 
ers of  whom  navigators  tell  us,  and  of  the 
very  little  shame  which  they  seemed  to  feel 
on  detection  of  their  petty  larcenies,  we  car- 
ry along  with  us  oiu^  own  classes  of  actions, 
and  the  emotions  to  which  our  own  general 
niles,  resulting  from  our  own  complicated 
social  state,  have  given  rise.  We  forget, 
that  to  those  who  consider  an  action  simply 
as  it  is,  the  guilt  of  an  action  is  an  object 
that  is  measured  by  the  mere  amoutit  of  evil 
intentionally  produced  in  the  particular  case; 
and  that  the  theft  which  they  contemplate 
is  not,  therefore,  in  its  moral  aspect,  the 
same  offence  that  is  contemj)lated  by  us.  I 
need  not  trace  out,  in  other  cases,  the  influ- 
ence of  general  rules,  which  you  must  be 
able  to  trace  with  sufficient  precision  for 
yourselves. 

Such,  then,  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which 
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8S!!oriation  operates.  But  it  is  not  in  gene- 
ral rules  alone  that  the  influence  of  the  asso- 
ciating principle  is  to  be  traced.  It  extends 
in  some  degree  to  all  our  moral  feelings. 
There  is  no  education,  indeed,  which  can 
make  the  pure  benevolence  of  others  hateful 
to  us,  unless  by  that  very  feeling  of  our 
own  inferiority  which  ini])lies  in  envy  itself 
our  reverence,  and  consequently  our  moral 
approbation  of  what  wc  hate  ;  no  education 
which  can  make  ])m-e  deliberate  malice  in 
others  an  object  of  our  esteem.  But  if  there 
be  any  circumstances  accompanying  the  be- 
nevolence and  malice,  which  tend  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  one  and  the  elevation  of  the 
other,  the  influence  of  association  may  be  ex- 
cited powerfully,  in  this  way,  by  fixing  our  at- 
tention more  vividly  on  these  slight  accom- 
panying circumstances.  The  fearlessness 
which  often  attends  vice,  may  be  raised  into 
an  importance  beyond  its  merit,  in  savage 
ages,  in  which  fearlessness  is  more  important 
for  the  security  of  the  state,  and  in  which 
power  and  glory  seem  to  wait  on  it ;  the  yield- 
ing gentleness  of  benevolence  may,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, appear  timidity,  or  at  least  a  de- 
gree of  softness  unworthy  of  the  perfect  man. 
In  like  manner,  when  a  vice  is  the  vice  of 
those  whom  we  love, — of  a  friend,  a  brother, 
a  parent — the  influence  of  association  may 
lessen  and  overcome  om-  moral  disapprobation, 
not  by  rendering  the  vice  in  itself  an  object  of 
our  esteem,  but  by  rendering  it  impossible 
for  us  to  feel  a  vivid  disapprobation  of  those 
whom  we  love,  and  mingling,  therefore,  some 
portion  of  this  very  regard  in  our  contempla- 
tion of  all  their  actions.  It  is  because  we 
have  the  virtue  of  loving  our  benefactor,  or 
friend,  or  parent,  that  we  seem  not  to  feel 
in  so  lively  a  manner  the  unworthiness  of 
that  vice  which  is  partly  lost  to  oiu*  notice, 
in  the  general  emotion  of  our  gratitude.  But 
when  we  strip  away  these  illusions,  or  when 
the  vice  is  pure  intentional  malice,  which  no 
circumstance  of  association  can  embellish,  it 
is  equally  impossible  for  us  to  look  upon  it 
with  esteem,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
turn  away  with  loathing  from  him  whose 
whole  existence  seems  to  be  devoted  to  the 
happiness  of  others,  and  to  rejoice,  as  we 
look  upon  him,  that  we  are  not  what  he 
is. 


Ite  ipsi  in  vestrae  penetralia  mentis  et  intus 
Incisos  apices,  et  scripta  volumina  mentis 
Inspicite,  et  genitam  vobiscum  agnoscite  legem. 
Quis  vitiis  adeo  stolide  oblectatur  aiiertis, 
Ut  quod  agit  velit  ipse  pati  ?  Mendaeiafallax, 
Furta  rapax,  fiiriosum  atrox,  homicida  eruentum 
Damnat,  et  in  moechura  gladios  distringit  adulter. 
Ergo  omnes  una  in  vita  cum  lege  creati 
Venimus,  et  fibris  gerimus  quae  condita  libris. 


I  have  made  these  limitations,  because  it 
appears  to  me  that  much  confusion  on  the 
subject  of  morals  has  arisen  from  inattention 
to  these,  and  from  the  too  great  claims  which 


have  sometimes  been  made  by  the  assertors 
of  what  they  have  termed  immutable  morali- 
ty.    The  influence  of  temporary  passion, 

of  the  complication  of  good  with  evil,  and  of 
evil  with  good,  in  one  mixed  result, — and  of 
general  or  individual  associations,  that  min- 
gle with  these  complex  results  some  new 
elements  of  remembered  pain  or  pleasure, 
dislike  or  regard,  it  seems  to  me  absurd  to 
attempt  to  deny.  But,  admitting  these  in- 
dis])utable  influences,  it  seems  to  me  equally 
unreasonable  not  to  admit  the  existence  of 
that  original  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion 
which  precedes  the  momentary  passion,  and 
outlasts  it ;  which,  in  admiring  the  complex 
result  of  good  imd  evil,  admires  always  some 
form  of  good,  and  which  is  itself  the  source 
of  the  chief  delights  or  sorrows  which  the 
associations  of  memory  furnish  as  additional 
elements  in  our  moral  estimate. 


LECTURE  LXXV. 

RETROSPECT    OF     LAST     LECTURE THE    PRl 

JIARY  DISTINCTIONS  OF  MORALITY  IMPLANT- 
ED IN  EVERY  HUMAN  HEART,  AND  NEVFa 
COMPLETELY  EFFACED. 

Gentlemen,  having  traced,  in  a  former 
Lecture,  our  notions  of  virtue,  obligation, 
merit,  to  one  simple  feeling  of  the  mind, — a 
feeling  of  vivid  approval  of  the  frame  of  mind 
of  the  agent,  which  arises  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  certain  actions,  and  the  capacity  of 
which  is  as  truly  essential  to  our  mental  con- 
stitution, as  the  capacity  of  sensation,  memo- 
ry, reason,  or  of  any  of  the  other  feelings  of 
which  oin-  mind  is  susceptible,  I  considered 
in  my  last  Lecture,  the  arguments  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  principle,  as  an  original  ten- 
dency of  the  mind,  drawn  from  some  appa- 
rent irregularities  of  moral  sentiment  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries. 

For  determining  the  force  of  such  instan- 
ces, however,  as  objections  to  the  original 
distinctions  of  morality,  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  precisely  what  is  meant  by  that  ge- 
neral accordance  of  moral  sentiment,  which 
the  world  may  be  considered  as  truly  exhi- 
biting. It  is  only  by  contending  for  more 
than  the  precise  truth,  that,  in  many  instan- 
ces, we  furnish  its  opponents  with  the  little 
triumphs  which  seem  to  them  like  perfect 
victory.  We  give  to  the  truth  itself  an  ap- 
pearance of  doubtfulness,  because  we  have 
combined  it  with  what  is  doubtful,  or  per 
haps  altogether  false. 

In  the  first  place,  the  language  which  the 
assertors  of  virtue  are  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying, when  they  speak  of  the  eternity  and 
aijsolute  immutability  of  moral  truth,  might 
almost  lead  to  the  belief  of  something  self- 
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existing,  which  could  not  vary  in  any  circum- 
stances, nor  be  less  powerful  at  any  moment 
than  at  any  other  moment.  Virtue,  how- 
ever, it  is  evident,  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is 
only  a  penenil  name  for  certain  actions,  wliich 
excite,  when  contemplated  by  us,  certain 
emotions.  It  is  ii  felt  relation  to  certain 
emotions,  and  nothing  more,  with  no  other 
universality,  therefore,  than  that  of  the  minds 
in  which,  on  tlie  contemiilation  of  the  same 
actions,  the  >amc  cinotioiTs  arise.  \\e  speak 
ahvavs  of  what  our  mind  is  formed  to  admire 
or  hate,  not  of  what  it  might  have  been  form- 
ed to  estimate  ditferently  ;  and  the  supposed 
immutability,  therefore,  has  regard  only  to 
the  existing  constitution  of  things  uiiiler  that 
Divine  Being  who  has  formed  our  social  na- 
ture as  it  is,  and  who,  in  thus  forming  it,  may 
be  considered  as  marking  his  own  approba- 
tion of  that  viitue  which  we  love,  and  his 
own  disapprobation  of  that  vice  which  he/ 
has  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  not  to  view 
with  indignation  or  disgust. 

Such  is  the  moderate  sense  of  the  abso- 
lute immutability  of  virtue,  for  which  alone 
we  can  contend ;  a  sense  in  which  virtue  it- 
self is  supi)oscd  to  become  known  to  us  as 
an  object  of  oiu"  thought  only,  in  consequence 
of  certain  emotions  which  it  ex<'ites,  and  with 
which  it  is  coextensive  and  commensurable ; 
but,  even  in  this  modenite  sense,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  limitations  of  the  uni- 
formity of  sentiment  supposed  ;  since  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  that  the  same  actions, 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  agents,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  willing  and  producing  the 
same  effects,  are  not  regarded  by  all  man- 
kind with  feelings  precisely  the  same,  nor 
even  with  feelings  precisely  the  same  by  the 
same  individual  in  every  moment  of  his 
life. 

The  first  limitation  which  I  made  relates 
to  the  moments  in  which  the  mind  is  com- 
pletely occui)ied  and  absorbed  in  other  feel- 
ings ;  when,  for  example,  it  is  under  the  tem- 
porary influence  of  extreme  passion,  which 
incapacitates  the  mind  for  perceiving  moral 
distinctions  as  it  incapacitates  it  for  per- 
ceiving distinctions  of  every  sort.  Virtue, 
though  lost  to  our  |)erce])tion  for  a  monu'iit, 
however,  is  immediately  perceived  again  with 
distinct  vision  as  before,  as  soon  as  the  agi- 
tation subsides.  It  is  like  tht;  imiige  of  the 
sky  on  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  which  vanish- 
es, indeed,  while  the  waters  are  rujlli'(i,  but 
which  reappears  more  and  more  distinctly, 
as  every  little  wave  sinks  gradually  to  rest, 
till  the  returning  calm  shows  again,  in  all  its 
purify,  the  image  of  that  Heaven  which  has 
never  ceased  to  shine  on  it. 

The  influence  of  pitssion,  then,  powerful 
as  it  unquestionably  is  in  obstructing  those 
peculiar  emotions  in  which  our  moral  dis- 
cernment consists,  is  limited  to  the  short 


period  diu-ing  which  the  passion  rages.  We 
are  then  as  little  capable  of  perceiving  monil 
ditferenccs,  as  we  should  be,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, of  distinguishing  the  universal 
truths  of  geometry  ;  and  in  both  cases,  from 
the  same  law  of  the  mind, — that  general  law, 
by  which  one  very  vivid  feeling  of  any  sort 
lessens  in  proportion  the  vividness  of  any 
other  feeling  that  may  coexist  with  it,  or,  in 
other  cases,  prevents  the  rise  of  feelings  that 
are  not  accordant  with  the  jirevaiiing  emo- 
tion, by  inducing,  in  more  ready  suggestion, 
the  feelings  that  are  accordant  with  it. 

The  next  limitation  which  we  made  is  of 
more  consequence,  as  being  far  more  exten- 
sive, and  operating,  therefore,  in  some  de- 
gree, in  almost  all  the  moral  estimates  which 
we  form.  This  second  limitation  relates  to 
cases  in  which  the  result  of  actions  is  com- 
plicated by  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  and 
in  which  we  may  fix  upon  the  good,  when 
others  fix  on  the  evil,  and  may  infer  the  in- 
tention in  the  agent  of  producing  this  good, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  mixed  result,  while 
others  may  conceive  him  to  have  had  in  view 
the  partial  evil.  The  same  actions,  there- 
fore, may  be  approved  and  disap])roved  in 
ditferent  ages  and  countries,  from  the  greater 
importance  attached  to  the  good  or  to  the 
evil  of  such  compound  results,  in  relation  to 
the  general  circumstances  of  society,  or  the 
influence  perhaps  of  political  errors,  as  to  the 
consequences  of  advantage  or  injury  to  so 
ciety  of  these  particular  actions  ;  and,  in  the 
same  age,  and  the  same  country,  dillerent  in- 
dividuals may  regard  the  same  action  with 
very  different  moral  feelings,  from  the  higher 
attention  paid  to  certain  partial  results  of  it, 
and  the  dilfcrent  ])r('sumi)tions  thence  form- 
ed as  to  the  benevolent  or  injurious  inten- 
tions of  the  agent.  All  this,  it  is  evident, 
might  take  place  without  the  slightest  nmta- 
bility  of  the  ])rinciple  of  moral  sentiments  j 
because,  though  the  action  which  is  estimat- 
ed may  seem  to  be  the  same  in  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  apj>roved  and  condenmed,  it  is 
truly  a  different  action  which  is  so  apjjroved 
and  condemned ;  a  different  action  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  an  action  has  any  mean- 
ing, as  signifying  the  agent  himself  having 
certiiin  views,  and  willing,  in  consequence, 
certain  effects  of  supi)osed  benefit  or  injury. 

A  third  limitation,  often  co-operating  with 
th(!  former,  relates  to  the  influence  of  habit 
and  association  in  general,  whether  as  ex- 
tending to  ])articular  actions  the  emotions 
that  have  been  gradually  comiected  with  the 
whole  class  of  actions  under  which  they  have 
been  arranged,  or  as  modifying  the  sentiments 
of  individuals  by  circumstances  peculiar  to 
the  individuals  themselves.  It  is  pleasing 
to  love  those  who  are  around  us  ;  it  is  plcjus- 
ing,  above  all,  to  love  our  immediate  friends, 
and  those  domestic  relations  to  whom  we 
owe  our  being,  or  to  whose  society,  in  the 
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first  friendships  which  we  were  capable  of 
forming,  before  our  lieart  had  ventured  from 
the  httle  world  of  home  into  the  great  world 
without,  we  owed  the  happiness  of  majiy 
years,  of  which  we  have  forgotten  every  tiling 
but  that  they  were  delightful.  It  is  not 
merely  pleasing  to  love  these  first  friends ; 
we  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  to  love  them  ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  feel  that,  unless  in  circumstan- 
ces of  extraordinary  proiligiicy  on  their  part, 
if  we  were  not  to  love  them,  we  should  look 
upon  ourselves  with  moral  disapprobation. 
The  feeling  of  this  ver}'  duty  mingles  in  our 
estimates  of  the  conduct  of  those  whom  we 
love  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  association 
in  such  cases  operates ;  not  by  rendering 
vice  in  itself  less  an  object  of  disapprobation 
than  before,  but  by  blending  with  our  disa])- 
probation  of  the  action  that  love  of  the  agent, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  an  opposite  duty.  It 
is  the  good  which  is  mixed  with  the  bad 
that  we  love,  not  the  bad  which  is  mixed 
with  the  good ;  and  the  primary  and  para-' 
momit  love  of  the  good  and  hatred  of  the 
bad  remain  ;  though  we  may  seem,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  love  the  one  less  or  more,  to 
hate  the  other  less  or  more,  in  consequence 
of  the  vivid  images  which  association  affords 
to  heighten  or  reduce  the  force  of  the  oppo- 
site sentiment,  when  the  actions  of  which  we 
approve  or  disapprove  have  a  resemblance  to 
the  actions  of  those  who  have  loved  or  made 
us  happy ;  whose  love,  therefore,  and  the 
consequent  happiness  produced  by  them, 
arise,  perhaps,  to  our  mind  at  the  very  mo- 
ment at  which  the  similar  action  is  contem- 
plated by  us. 

These  three  limitations,  then,  we  must 
make  ;  Hmitations,  the  necessity  of  which  it 
would  have  been  natural  for  us  to  anticipate, 
though  no  objections  had  been  urged  to  the 
original  differences  of  actions  as  objects  of 
moral  sentiment.  But,  making  these  limi- 
tations,— to  some  one  or  other  of  which  the 
apparent  anomalies  may,  I  conceive,  be  re- 
ferred,— do  we  not  leave  still  unimpaired  the 
great  fundamental  distinctions  of  morality 
itself ;  the  moral  approbation  of  the  produc- 
er of  unmixed  good  as  good,  the  moral  dis- 
approbation of  him  who  produces  unmixed 
evil  for  the  sake  of  evil  ?  Where  moral  good 
and  evil  mix,  the  emotions  may,  indeed,  be 
different ;  but  they  are  different,  not  because 
the  production  of  evil  is  loved  as  the  mere 
production  of  evil,  and  the  production  of  good 
hated  as  the  mere  production  of  good  ;  it  is 
only  because  the  evil  is  tolerated  for  the  good 
which  is  loved,  and  the  good,  perhaps,  in 
other  cases,  forgotten  or  unremarked,  in  the 
abhorrence  of  the  evil  which  accompanies  it. 
When  some  country  is  found,  in  which  the 
intentional  producer  of  pure  unmixed  misery 
is  preferred,  on  that  very  account,  to  the  in- 
tentional producer  of  as  much  good  as  an 
individual    is    capable  of  producing, — some 


country,  in  which  it  is  reckoned  more  me- 
ritorious to  hate  than  to  love  a  benefactor, 
merely  for  being  a  benefactor,  and  to  love 
rather  than  to  hate  the  betrayer  of  his  friend, 
mcrclv  for  being  the  betrayer  of  hisfiiend, — 
then  may  the  distinctions  of  morality  be  said 
to  be  as  mutable,  perhaps,  as  any  other  of 
the  caprices  of  the  most  capricious  fancy. 
But  the  denier  of  moral  distinctions  knows 
well,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  prove 
the  origiiial  indifference  of  actions  in  this 
way.  He  knows  that  the  intentional  produ- 
cer of  evil,  as  pure  evil,  is  always  hated,  the 
intentional  producer  of  good,  as  pure  good, 
always  loved ;  and  he  flatters  himself,  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  proving,  by  an  easier 
way,  that  we  are  naturally  indifferent  to  what 
the  prejudiced  term  moral  good  and  evil, 
merely  by  pro\'ing,  that  we  love  the  good  so 
very  much,  as  to  forget,  in  the  contemplation 
of  it,  some  accompanying  evil ;  and  hate 
the  evil  so  very  much,  as  to  forget,  in  the 
contemplation  of  it,  some  accompanying 
good. 

One  of  our  most  popular  moralists  begins 
his  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  natural  dis- 
tinctions of  morality,  by  quoting  from  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  an  anecdote  of  most  atrocious 
profligacy,  which,  he  supposes,  related  to  a 
savage,  who  had  been  "  cut  off  in  his  infancy 
from  all  intercourse  with  his  species,  and 
consequently,  under  no  possible  influence  of 
example,  authority,  education,  sympathy,  or 
habit ;  and  whose  feelings,  therefore,  in  hear- 
ing such  a  relation,  if  it  were  possible  for  us 
to  a-sccrtain  what  the  feelings  of  such  a  mind 
would  be,  he  would  consider  as  decisive  of 
the  question."  I  quote  the  story  as  he  has 
translated  it. 

"  The  father  of  Cains  Toranius  had  been 
proscribed  by  the  Triumvirate.  Caius  To- 
ranius, coming  over  to  the  interests  of  that 
party,  discovered  to  the  ofhcers  who  were  in 
pursuit  of  his  father's  life,  the  place  where 
he  had  concealed  himself,  and  gave  them  a 
description  by  which  they  might  distinguish 
his  person.  The  old  man,  more  anxious  for 
the  safety  and  fortunes  of  his  son,  than  about 
the  little  that  might  remain  of  his  own  life, 
began  immediately  to  inquire  of  the  officers 
who  seized  him,  whether  his  son  was  well, 
whether  he  had  done  his  duty  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  generals.  '  That  son,'  replied 
one  of  the  officers,  '  that  son,  so  dear  to  thy 
affections,  betrayed  thee  to  us.  By  his  in- 
formation thou  art  apprehended  and  diest.' 
The  officer,  with  this,  struck  a  poniard  to. 
the  old  man's  heart ;  and  the  unhappy  pa- 
rent fell,  not  so  much  affected  by  his  fate, 
as  by  the  means  to  which  he  owed  it."  Auc- 
tore  caedis  quam  ipsa  caede  miserior.* 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  very  supposition. 
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which  is  made,  that  the  savage  should  uii- , 
derstand,  not  merely  what  is  meant  by  the 
simple  relations  of  son  and  father,  and  all , 
the  consequences  of  the  treachery  of  the  j 
son,  but  that  he  should  know  also  the  addi- 
tional interest  which  the  paternal  and  filial 
relation,  in  the  whole  intercourse  of  good 
oflices  from  infancy  to  miuihood,  receives  from 
this  continued  intercourse.  The  author  of 
our  mere  being  is  not  all  which  a  father  in 
such  circumstances  is ;  he  is  far  better 
known  and  loved  by  us  as  the  author  of  our 
happiness  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  the 
venerable  friend  of  our  maturer  years.  If 
the  savage,  knowing  this  relation  in  its  full- 
est extent,  could  yet  feel  no  ditTcTent  emo- 
tions of  moral  regju-d  and  dislike,  for  the  son 
and  for  the  father,  it  would  be  easier  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  life  of  total  privation  of  society 
had  dulled  his  natural  susceptibilities  of  emo- 
tion, than  that  he  was  originally  void  of 
these.  But  what  reason  is  there  to  imagine, 
that,  with  this  knowledge,  he  would  not 
have  the  emotions  which  are  felt  by  every 
human  being  to  whom  this  story  is  related  ? 
It  is  easy  to  assert,  that  knowing  every  rela- 
tion of  a  son  and  father,  as  w  ell  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  action,  the  savage  would  not 
feel  what  eveiy  other  human  being  feels, 
because  it  is  easy  to  assume,  by  begging  the 
question,  any  point  of  controversy.  But 
where  is  the  proof  of  the  assertion  ?  We 
cannot  verify  the  supposition  by  exact  ex- 
periment, indeed,  for  such  a  savage,  so 
thoroughly  exemjjted  from  every  social  pre- 
judice, is  not  to  be  found,  and  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  the  story  even  if  he 
were  found.  But,  though  we  cannot  have 
the  perfect  experiment,  we  may  yet  have  an 
approximation  to  it.  Every  infant  that  is 
bom  may  be  considered  very  nearly  as  such 
a  saviige  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  child  is  capa- 
ble of  knowing  the  very  meaning  of  the 
words,  without  feeling  half  the  force  of  the 
filial  relation,  he  shudders  at  such  a  tale, 
with  as  lively  abhorrence,  perhaps,  as  in  oth- 
er years,  when  his  prejudices  and  habits,  and 
every  thing  which  is  not  originally  in  his 
constitution,  may  be  said  to  be  matured. 

We  can  imagine  vessels  sent  on  voyages 
of  benevolence,  to  diffuse  over  the  world  the 
blessings  of  a  pure  religion,  we  can  iniiigine 
voyages  of  this  kind  to  diffuse  the  im])rove- 
ments  of  our  sciences  and  arts.  But  what 
should  we  think  of  a  voy;ige,  of  which  the 
sole  object  was  to  teach  the  world  that  all 
actions  are  not,  in  the  moral  sense  of  the 
term,  absolutely  indifferent,  and  that  those 
w  ho  intentionally  do  good  to  the  society  to 
which  they  belong,  or  to  any  individual  of 
that  society,  ought  to  be  objects  of  greater 
regard  than  he  whose  life  has  been  occupied 
in  plans  to  injure  the  society  in  general,  or 
at  least  as  many  individuals  of  it  as  his 
power  could  reach  ?  What  shore  is  there  at 


which  such  a  vessel  could  arrive,  however 
barren  the  soil,  and  savage  the  inhabitants, 
where  these  simple  doctrines,  which  it  came 
to  diffuse,  could  be  repirded  as  giving  any 
instruction  ?  The  half-iuiked  animal,  that  has 
no  hut  in  which  to  shelter  himself,  no  pro- 
vision beyond  the  precarious  chase  of  the 
day,  whose  language  of  numeration  does  not 
extend  beyond  three  or  four,  and  who  knows 
God  only  as  something  which  produces 
thunder  and  the  whirlwind,  even  this  mise- 
rable creature,  at  least  as  ignorant  as  he  is 
helpless,  would  turn  away  from  his  civilized 
instructors  with  contem|)t,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  any  thing  of  which  he  was  not  equally 
aware  before.  The  vessel  which  can-ied 
out  these  simple  primary  essential  truths  of 
morals  might  return  as  it  went.  It  could 
not  make  a  single  convert,  because  there 
would  not  have  been  one  who  had  any  doubts 
to  be  removed.  If,  indeed,  instead  of  tcach- 
Ijig  these  truths,  the  voyagers  had  endcavour- 
'ed  to  teach  the  natives  whom  they  visited 
the  opposite  doctrine,  as  to  the  absolute 
moral  indifference  of  actions,  there  could 
then  be  little  doubt  that  they  might  have 
taught  something  new,  whatever  doubt  there 
might  justly  be  as  to  the  number  of  the  con- 
verts. 

When  Labienus,  after  uipng  to  Cato  a 
variety  of  motives,  to  induce  him  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Ammon,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  whose  temple  the  little  army  had  arrived, 
concludes  with  urging  a  motive  which  he 
supposed  to  have  peculiar  influence  on  the 
mind  of  that  great  man,  that  he  should  at 
least  make  use  of  the  o|)i)ortunity  of  inquir- 
ing of  a  being  w  ho  could  not  err,  w  hat  it  is 
which  con.stitutes  that  moral  perfection  which 
a  good  man  should  have  in  view  for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  life, 

S-.ltcm  virtiitis  amator 
Quaere  quid  est  virtusi,  et  ))06ee  exemplar  honcsti, 

how  sublimely  does  the  answer  to  this  so- 
licitation express  the  omnipotent  divinity  of 
virtue ! 

Ille  Deo  plcnus,  tacit.i  qucm  mcnte  gercbat, 
Kffmlit  (li'iniasailyth  e  poctorc  votes. 
Quill  quaiTi,  l.abieuc,  jubes?  An  lilxT  in  armis 
Ocfubuissc  velim  jxjtius,  quam  rcgna  viilcre? 
An  nocciit  vis  ulla  bono?  Fortunaque  perdat 
Opposiia  vlrtute  niinas  ?  Laudandacpie  vellf 
Sit  satis,  It  nunquam  suCIC^su  croscat  honcstum  ? 
Scimus,  ct  boo  nobis  non  altius  inseret  Amnion. 
llaiTCinus  cuncti  Supcris,  tcmploquc  tacenle, 
Nil  fat'iniusnon  spnnte  Dei ;  nee  vocibus  ullis 
Nuincn  efjcl :  dixitque  senid  nasccntibus  auctor 
Quinpiid  scire  licet:  stcrilis  iiec  legit  arenas, 
Ul  cauerel  pauus,  niersilque  hoc  pulvere  vcrum.* 

"  Cast  your  eyes,"  says  Rousseau,  "  over 
all  th(!  nations  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
histories  of  nations.  Amid  so  many  inhu- 
man and  absurd  superstitions,  amid  that  pro- 
digious diversity  of  manners  and  characters, 


•  Lucani  I'harsalia,  lib.  ix.  v.  5(5— 5G7,  and  563- 
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you  will  find  every  where  the  same  princi- 
ples and  distinctions  of  moral  good  and  esil. 
The  Paganism  of  the  ancient  world  produc- 
ed, indeed,  abominable  gods,  who  on  earth 
would  have  been  shunned  or  punished  as 
monsters,  and  who  oficred  as  a  picture  of 
supreme  happiness,  only  crimes  to  commit, 
and  passions  to  satiate.  But  vice,  armed 
with  this  sacred  authority,  descended  in  vain 
from  the  eternal  abode  :  she  found,  in  the 
heart  of  man,  a  mond  instinct  to  repel  her. 
The  continence  of  Xenocrates  was  admired 
by  those  who  celebrated  the  debaucheries  of 
Jupiter — the  chaste  Lucretia  adored  the  un- 
chaste Venus — the  most  intrepid  Roman 
sacrifice  to  fear.  He  invoked  the  God  who 
dethroned  his  father,  and  he  died  without  a 
murmur  by  the  hand  of  his  own.  The  most 
contemptible  divinities  were  served  by  the 
greatest  men.  The  holy  voice  of  Nature, 
stronger  than  that  of  the  gods,  made  itself 
beard,  and  respected,  and  obeyed  on  earth, 
and  seemed  to  banish,  as  it  were,  to  the 
confinement  of  Heaven,  guilt  and  the  guil- 
ty-" 

There  is,  indeed,  to  borrow  Cicero's  noble 

description,  one  tme  and  original  law,  con- 
formable to  reason  and  to  nature,  diffused 
over  all,  invariable,  eternal,  which  calls  to  the 
fulfilment  of  duty  and  to  abstinence  from 
injustice,  and  which  calls  with  that  irresisti- 
ble voice  which  is  felt  in  all  its  authority 
wherever  it  is  heard.  This  law  cannot  be 
abolished  or  curtailed,  nor  affected  in  its 
sanctions  by  any  law  of  man.  A  whole  se- 
nate, a  whole  people,  cannot  dispense  from 
its  paramount  obligation.  It  requires  no 
commentator  to  render  it  distinctly  intelli- 
gible, nor  is  it  different  at  Rome,  at  Athens, 
now,  and  in  the  ages  before  and  after ;  but 
in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  it  is,  and  has 
been,  and  will  be,  one  and  everlasting — one 
as  that  God,  its  great  author  and  promulga- 
tor, who  is  the  common  Sovereign  of  all  man- 
kind, is  himself  one.  Man  is  truly  man,  as 
he  yields  to  this  divine  influence.  He  can- 
not resist  it,  but  by  flying  as  it  were  from 
his  own  bosom,  and  laying  aside  the  general 
feehngs  of  humanity ;  by  which  very  act  he 
must  already  have  inflicted  on  himself  the 
severest  of  punishments,  even  though  he 
were  to  avoid  whatever  is  usually  accounted 
punishment.  "  Est  quidem  vera  lex,  recta 
ratio,  natiu^  congruens,  diffiisa  in  omncs, 
constans,  sempitema,  quae  vocet  ad  officium 
jubendo,  vetando  a  fraude  deterrcat ;  qua; 
tamen  neque  probos  frustra  jubet  aut  vetat, 
nee  improbos  jubendo  aut  vetando  movet. 
Huic  legi  nee  obrogari  fas  est,  neque  dero- 
gari  ex  hac  aliquid  licet,  neque  tota  abrogari 
potest.  Nee  vero,  aut  per  senatum  aut  per 
populum  solvi  hac  lege  possumus.  Neque 
est  quserendus  explanator  aut  interpres  ejus 
alius.  Nee  erit  alia  lex  Romae,  alia  Athenis, 
alia  nunc,  alia  posthac  ;  sed  et  omnes  gentes. 


et  omni  tempore,  una  lex  et  sempitema  et 
immortalis  continebit ;  unusque  erit  commu- 
nis quasi  magister,  et  Imperator  onmium 
Deus  ille,  Icgis  hujus  inventor,  disccjjtator, 
lator  ;  cui  qui  non  parebit,  ipse  se  fugiet,  ac 
natiu-am  hominis  aspernabitur,  atque  hoc 
ipso  luet  maxfinas  poenas,  etiam  si  caetera 
sui)plicia  qux  putantur  effugerit." 

I  have  already,  in  a  former  Lectm-e,  allud- 
ed to  the  strength  of  the  evidence  which 
is  borne  by  the  guilty,  to  the  truth  of  those 
distinctions  which  they  have  dared  to  disre- 
gard. If  there  be  any  one  who  has  an  in- 
terest in  gathering  every  argument  which 
even  sophistry  can  suggest,  to  prove  that 
virtue  is  nothing,  and  vice  therefore  nothing, 
and  who  will  strive  to  yield  himself  readily 
to  this  consolatory  persuasion,  it  is  surely 
the  criminal  who  trembles  beneath  a  weight 
of  memory  which  he  cannot  shake  off.  Yet 
even  he  who  feels  the  power  of  virtue  only 
in  the  torture  which  it  inflicts,  does  still  feel 
this  power,  and  feels  it  with  at  least  as  strong 
conviction  of  its  reality,  as  those  to  whom  it 
is  every  moment  diffusing  pleasure,  and  who 
might  be  considered  perhaps  as  not  very  ri- 
gid questioners  of  an  illusion  which  they  felt 
I  to  be  delightful.  The  spectral  forms  of  su- 
perstition have  indeed  vanished ;  but  there 
I  is  one  spectre  which  will  continue  to  haunt 
the  mind,  as  long  as  the  mind  itself  is  capa- 
j  ble  of  guilt,  and  has  exerted  this  dreadful 
capacity — the  spectre  of  a  guilty  life,  which 
does  not  haunt  only  the  darkness  of  a  few 
hours  of  night,  but  comes  in  fearful  visita- 
tions, whenever  the  mind  has  no  other  object 
before  it  that  can  engage  every  thought,  in 
the  most  splendid  scenes  and  in  the  bright- 
est hours  of  day.  What  enchanter  is  there 
who  can  come  to  the  relief  of  a  sufferer  of 
this  class,  and  put  the  terrifying  spectre  to 
flight  ?  We  may  say  to  the  murderer,  that, 
in  poisoning  his  friend,  to  succeed  a  little 
sooner  to  the  estate  which  he  knew  that  his 
friendship  had  bequeathed  to  him,  he  had 
done  a  deed  as  meritorious  in  itself,  as  if  he 
had  saved  the  life  of  his  friend  at  the  risk  OJ 
his  own ;  and  that  all  for  which  there  was 
any  reason  to  upbraid  himself  was,  that  he 
had  suffered  his  benefactor  to  remain  so 
many  years  in  the  possession  of  means  of  en- 
joyment, which  a  few  grains  of  opium  or 
arsenic  might  have  transferred  sooner  to  him. 
We  may  strive  to  make  him  laugh  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  scene,  when,  on  the  very 
bed  of  death,  that  hand  which  had  often 
pressed  his  with  kindness  before,  seemed  to 
press  again  with  delight  the  very  hand  which 
had  mixed  and  presented  the  potion.  But 
though  we  may  smile,  if  we  can  smile,  at 
such  a  scene  as  this,  and  point  out  the  in- 
congruity with  as  much  ingenious  pleasantry 
as  if  we  were  describing  some  ludicrous  mis- 
take, there  will  be  no  laughter  on  that  face 
from  which  we  strive  to  force  a  smile.     He 
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who  felt  the  gjasp  of  that  hand  will  feel  it 
still,  and  will  shudder  at  our  (!esfrii)tioii ; 
and  shudder  still  more  at  the  tone  of  joeuliu' 
merrinieiit  with  which  we  describe  what  is 
to  him  so  dreadful. 

\\  hat,  then,  is  that  theoiy  of  the  mond 
inditlcrence  of  actions  wliicii  is  evidently  so 
powerless,  of  which  even  he,  who  professes 
to  regard  it  as  sound  philosophy,  feels  the 
impotence  as  much  as  other  men  ;  when  he 
loves  the  virtuous  and  hates  the  guilty,  when 
he  looks  back  with  pleasure  on  some  gene- 
rous action,  or  with  shame  and  horror  on  ac- 
tions of  a  different  kind,  which  his  own 
sound  philosophy  would  teach  him  to  be,  in 
every  thing  that  relates  to  his  own  internal 
feelings,  exclusively  of  the  errors  and  preju- 
dices of  education,  equal  and  indifferent?  It 
is  vain  to  say,  iis  if  to  weaken  the  for(;e  of 
this  argument,  that  the  same  self-approving 
complacency,  and  the  same  remorse,  are 
felt  for  actions  which  iire  absolutely  insigni-/ 
ficant  in  themselves,  for  regular  observance 
or  neglect  of  the  most  frivolous  rites  of  su- 
perstition. There  can  be  no  question  that 
self-complacency  and  remorse  are  felt  in  such 
cases.  But  it  surely  requires  little  philoso- 
phy to  perceive,  that,  though  a  mere  cere- 
mony of  devotion  may  be  truly  insignificant 
in  itself,  it  is  far  from  insignificant  when 
considered  as  the  command  of  him  to  whose 
goodness  we  owe  every  thing  which  we  value 
as  great,  and  to  disobey  whose  command, 
therefore,  whatever  the  connnand  may  be, 
never  can  be  a  slight  offence.  To  consider 
the  ceremonial  rite  alone,  without  regard  to 
him  who  is  believed  to  have  enjoined  it,  is 
an  error  as  gross,  as  it  would  be  to  read  the 
statutes  of  some  great  people,  and  paying  no 
attention  to  the  legislative  power  which 
eniicted  them,  we  laugh,  perhaps,  at  the  folly 
of  those  who  thought  it  necessary  to  conform 
their  conduct  to  a  law,  which  was  nothing 
out  a  series  of  alphabetic  characters  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  or  ])an:hment,  that  in  a 
single  moment  could  be  torn  to  jjieces  or 
burnt. 

Why  do  we  smile  on  reading,  in  the  list 
of  the  works  of  the  hero  of  a  celebrated  phi- 
losoj)hic  romance,  that  one  of  these  was  "  a 
comjilete  digest  of  the  law  of  nature,  with  a 
review  of  those  '  laws'  that  are  obsolete  or 
repealed,  and  of  those  that  are  ready  to  i)e 
renewed,  and  put  in  force?"  We  feel  that 
the  laws  of  nature  are  laws  which  no  lapse 
of  ages  can  render  obsolete,  because  they 
are  every  moment  operating  in  every  heart ; 
and  which,  for  the  same  reiison,  never  can 
be  repealed,  till  man  shall  have  ceased  to  be 
man. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  general  theory 
of  the  original  moral  indifference  of  actions, 
which  considers  all  morality  as  adventitious, 
without  any  original  tendencies  in  the   mind 


that  could  of  themselves  lead  it  to  approve 
or  disapprove,  it  may  be  necessary  still  to 
take  some  notice  of  that  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  theory,  which  denies  all  original 
obligation  of  justice,  but  asserts  the  autho- 
rity of  political  enactment,  not  as  attaching 
merely  rew.uds  to  certain  actions,  and  punish- 
ments to  certain  other  actions,  but  as  pro- 
ducing the  vciy  notions  of  just  and  unjust, 
with  all  the  kindred  notions  involved  in  them, 
and  consequently  a  right,  which  it  would  be 
immorality  as  well  as  imprudence  to  attempt 
to  violate. 

Of  this  doctrine,  which  is  to  be  traced  in 
some  writers  of  antiquity,  but  which  is  bet- 
ter known  as  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  who 
stated  it  with  all  the  force  which  his  acute- 
ness  could  give  it, — a  doctrine  to  which  he 
was  led  in  some  measure  perha])s  by  a  horror 
of  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  period  in  which 
he  wrote,  and  by  a  wish  to  lessen  the  in- 
quisitorial and  domineering  influence  of  the 
priesthood  of  that  fanatical  age,  by  rendering 
even  religion  itself  subject  to  the  decision  of 
the  civil  power; — the  confutation  is  surely 
sufficiently  obvious.  A  law,  if  there  be  no 
moral  obligation,  independent  of  the  law,  and 
prior  to  it,  is  only  the  expression  of  the  de- 
sire of  a  multitude,  who  have  power  toj)un- 
ish,  that  is  to  say,  to  inflict  evil  of  some 
kind  on  those  who  resist  them  ;  it  may  be 
imprudent,  therefore,  to  resist  them  ;  that  is 
to  say,  imj)rudent  to  run  the  risk  of  that  pre- 
cise quantity  of  physical  sufl'ering  \\hich  is 
threatened  ;  but  it  can  be  nothing  more.  If 
there  be  no  essential  morality  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  law,  an  action  does  not  acquire 
any  new  qualities  by  being  the  desire  of  one 
thousand  ])ersons  rather  than  of  one.  There 
may  be  more  danger,  indeed,  in  disobeying 
one  thousand  than  in  disobi'ying  one,  but 
not  more  guilt.  To  use  Dr.  C'udworth's 
argxmient,  it  must  either  be  right  to  obey 
the  law,  and  wrong  to  disobey  it,  or  indifle- 
rent  wliether  we  obey  it  or  not.  If  it  be 
morally  indifferent  whether  we  obey  it  or 
not,  the  law,  which  may  or  may  not  be  obey- 
ed, with  equal  virtue,  cannot  be  a  source  of 
virtue ;  and  if  it  be  right  to  obey  it,  the  very 
supposition  that  it  is  right  to  obey  it,  im- 
plies a  notion  of  right  and  wrong  that  is 
antecedent  to  the  law,  and  gives  it  its  mo- 
ral efficacy.  But,  without  reasoning  so  ab- 
stractly, arc  there,  indeed,  no  differences  ot 
feeling  in  the  breast  of  him  who  has  violated 
a  law,  the  essential  equity  of  which  he  feels, 
and  of  him  whom  the  accumulated  and  ever- 
increasing  wrongs  of  a  uhole  nation  have 
driven  to  resist  a  force  which,  however  long 
it  may  have  been  established,  he  feels  to  be 
usurjiation  and  iniquity ; — who,  with  the 
hope  of  giving  freedom  to  millions  has  lifted 
iigainst  a  tyrant,  though  armed  with  all  the 
legal  terrors,  and  therefore  with  all  the  moral- 
ity  and    virtue    of   despotism,   that  sv.'ord, 
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around  which  other  swords  are  soon  to  gath- 
er, ill  hands  as  firm,  and  which,  in  the  aim 
of  him  who  hfts  it,  is  almost  hkc  the  stand- 
ard of  liberty  herself?  Why  docs  the  slave, 
who  is  led  to  the  field,  in  which  he  is  to 
combat  for  his  chains  against  those  who 
would  release  him  and  avenge  his  wrongs, 
feel  himself  disgraced  by  obedience,  when  to 
obey  implicitly,  whatever  the  power  may  be 
which  he  obeys,  is  the  very  perfection  of 
heroic  virtue?  and  when  he  looks  on  the 
glorious  rebel,  as  he  comes  forwiud  with  his 
fearless  band,  why  is  it  that  he  looks,  not 
with  indignation,  but  with  an  awful  respect; 
and  that  he  feels  his  arm  weaker  in  the 
fight,  by  the  comparison  of  what  he  morally 
is,  and  of  what  those  are  whom  he  ser\ilely 
opposes  ? 

"  A  sovereign,"  it  has  been  truly  said, 
"  may  enact  and  rescind  laws  ;  but  he  can- 
not create  or  annihilate  a  single  virtue."  It 
might  be  amusing  to  consider,  not  one  sove- 
reign only,  but  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  earth,  endeavouring  by 
law  to  change  a  virtue  into  a  vice, — a  vice 
into  a  virtue.  If  an  imperial  enactment  of 
a  senate  of  kings  were  to  declare,  that  it 
was  in  future  to  be  a  crime  for  a  mother  to 
love  her  child, — for  a  child  to  venerate  his 
parent, — if  high  privileges  were  to  be  attach- 
ed to  the  most  ungrateful,  and  an  act  of  grati- 
tude to  a  benefactor  declared  to  be  a  capital 
offence, — would  the  heart  of  man  obey  this 
impotent  legislation?  Would  remorse  and 
self-approbation  vary  \vith  the  command  of 
man,  or  of  any  number  of  men  ?  and  would 
he  who,  notwithstanding  these  laws,  had 
obstinately  persisted  in  the  illegahty  of  lov- 
ing his  parent,  or  his  benefactor,  tremble  to 
meet  his  o\\ti  conscience  with  the  horror 
which  the  parricide  feels  ?  There  is,  indeed, 
a  power  by  which  "  princes  decree  justice;" 
but  it  is  a  power  above  the  mere  voice  of 
kings, — a  power  which  has  previously  fixed 
in  the  breasts  of  those  who  receive  the  de- 
cree, a  love  of  the  very  virtue  which  kings, 
even  when  kings  are  most  virtuous,  can  only 
enforce.  And  it  is  well  for  man,  that  the 
feeble  authorities  of  this  earth  cannot  change 
the  sentiments  of  our  hearts  with  the  same 
facility  as  they  can  throw  fetters  on  our 
hands.  There  would  then,  indeed,  be  no 
hope  to  the  oppressed.  The  greater  the  op- 
pression the  stronger  motive  would  there  be 
to  make  obedience  to  oppression  a  virtue, 
and  every  species  of  guilt  which  the  power- 
ful might  love  to  exercise,  amiable  in  the  eyes 
even  of  the  miserable  victims.  All  virtue, 
in  such  circumstances,  would  soon  perish 
from  the  earth.  A  single  tjTant  would  be 
sufficient  to  destroy,  what  all  the  tyrants  that 
have  ever  disgraced  this  moral  scene  have 
been  incapable  of  extinguishing, — the  re- 
morse which  was  felt  in  the  bosom  of  him 
who  could  order  every  thing  bnt  vice  and 


virtue, — and  the  scorn,  and  the  sorrow,  and 
the  wrath  of  every  noble  heart,  in  the  very 
contemplation  of  his  guilty  power. 

Nature  has  not  thrown  us  upon  the  world 
with  such  feeble  principles  as  these.  She 
has  given  us  virtues  of  which  no  power  can 
deprive  us,  and  has  fixed  in  the  soul  of  him 
whom  more  than  fifty  nations  obey,  a  re- 
straint on  his  power,  from  which  the  servile 
obedience  of  all  the  nations  of  the  globe 
could  not  absolve  him.  There  may  be  flat- 
terers to  surround  a  tyTant's  throne,  with 
knees  ever  ready  to  bow  on  the  very  blood 
with  which  its  steps  are  stained,  and  with 
voices  ever  ready  to  applaud  the  guilt 
that  has  been  already  perpetrated,  and  to 
praise,  even  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  quick 
ness  of  discernment,  the  cruelties  in  pros- 
pect which  they  only  anticipate.  There 
may  be  servile  warriors,  to  whom  it  is  indif- 
ferent whether  they  succour  or  oppress, 
whether  they  enslave  or  free,  if  they  have 
only  droMnied  in  blood,  with  sufficient 
promptness,  the  thousands  of  human  beings 
whom  they  have  been  commanded  to  sweep 
from  the  earth.  There  may  be  statesmen 
as  servile,  to  whom  the  people  are  nothing, 
and  to  whom  every  thing  is  dear,  but  liberty 
and  virtue.  These  eager  emulators  of  each 
other's  baseness  may  sound  for  ever  in  the 
ears  of  him  on  whose  vices  their  own  power 
depends,  that  what  he  has  willed  must  be 
right,  because  he  has  willed  it ;  and  priests 
still  more  base,  from  the  very  dignity  of  that 
station  which  they  dishonour,  not  content 
with  proclaiming  that  crimes  are  right,  may 
add  their  consecrating  voice,  and  proclaim 
that  they  are  holy,  because  they  are  the  deeds 
of  a  vicegerent  of  that  Holiness  which  is 
supreme.  But  the  flatteries  which  only 
sound  in  the  ear,  or  play  perhaps  with  fee- 
ble comfort  around  the  surface  of  the  heart, 
are  unable  to  reach  that  deeper  seated  sense 
of  guilt  which  is  within. 

In  subjecting,  for  the  evident  good  of  all, 
whole  multitudes  to  the  sway  of  a  few  or 
of  one.  Nature  then,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
thrown  over  them  a  shelter,  which  power 
may  indeed  violate,  but  which  it  cannot 
violate  with  impunity ;  since  even  when  it  is 
free  from  every  other  punishment,  it  is  forced, 
however  reluctantly,  to  become  the  puiiisher 
of  itself.  This  shelter,  under  which  alone 
human  weakness  is  safe,  and  which  does  not 
give  protection  only  but  happiness,  is  the 
shelter  of  virtue,  the  shelter  of  moral  love 
and  hate,  of  moral  pity  and  indignation,  of 
moral  joy  and  remorse.  Life,  indeed,  and 
many  of  the  enjO}'ments  which  render  social 
life  delightful,  maj',  at  least  on  a  great  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  power  that  may  seem  to  attack  or  for- 
bear with  no  restraint  but  the  caprice  of  its 
own  will.  Yet,  before  even  these  can  be 
assailed,  there  is  a  voice  which  wanis  to  de- 
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sist,  and  a  still  move  awful  voice  of  condein- 
natioii,  when  the  warnincj  has  been  disre- 
garded. For  our  best  enjoyments,  our  re- 
nienibnmces  of  virtue,  and  our  wishes  of 
virtue,  we  are  not  (U'lieniieiit  on  the  mercy, 
nor  even  on  the  rcstr.iints  of  |)()wer.  Nature 
has  provided  for  them  with  all  her  care,  by 
placing  them  where  no  force  can  reach.  In 
freedom  or  under  tyranny  they  alike  are  safe 
from  appression  ;  because,  wherever  the  arm 
can  find  its  way,  there  jsstill  conscience  be- 
yond. The  blow,  which  reaches  the  heart 
itself,  cannot  tear  from  the  heart  what,  in 
life,  hiis  been  happiness  or  consolation,  and 
what,  in  death,  is  a  happiness  that  needs  not 
to  be  comforted. 

Our  own  felicity  is  then  truly,  in  no  slight 
degree,  as  Goldsmith  says,  consigned  to  our- 
selves, amidst  all  the  varieties  of  social 
institutions. 

In  cver\'  government,  thounh  terrors  reign. 

Thougti  tvrant  kincs,  or  tyrant  laws  restrain,  ' 

How  sinafl,  of  all  that  huiiian  hearts  endure. 

That  part  which  laws  or  kinj;s  can  cause  or  cure  I 

Still  to  ourselves,  in  every  place,  consjgn'd. 

Our  o»ni  felicity  we  make  or  find. 

With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  armoy, 

filides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 

The  lifted  axe,  tlie  agonizing  wheel, 

Luke's  iron  iTown  and  Damicn's  bed  of  steel. 

To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known. 

Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  all  our  own.* 

"  So  far,"  says  Cicero,  "  is  virtue  from  de- 
pending on  the  enactment  of  kings,  that  it 
is  as  ancient  as  the  system  of  nature  it- 
self, or  as  the  great  Being  by  whom  nature 
was  formed."  "  Vis  ad  recte  facta  vocandi 
et  a  peccatis  avocandi,  non  modo  senior  est, 
quam  aetas  populorum  et  civitatum,  sed 
aequalis  illius  coelum  atque  terras  tuentis  et 
regentis  Dei : — Nee  si,  regnante  Tarquinio, 
nulla  erat  Roniiie  scripta  lex  de  stupris, 
idcirco  non  contra  illam  legem  sempiter- 
nam,  Sextus  Tarquinius  vim  Lucretiae  at- 
tulit.  Erat  enim  ratio  profccta  a  rerum  na- 
tura,  et  ad  recte  faciendum  inipeliens  et  a 
delicto  avocans,  quae  non  tum  denique 
incijiit  lex  esse  cum  scripta  est,  sed  tum 
cum  orta  est ;  orta  autem  simul  est  cum 
mente  divina."f  The  law,  on  which  right 
and  wrong  depend,  did  not  begin  to  be 
law  when  it  was  written :  it  is  older  than 
the  ages  of  nations  and  cities,  and  con- 
temporary with  the  very  eternity  of  God. 


LECTURE  LXXVI. 

OF  THE  SYSrE.M  OF  MANDEVTLI.E  ;  OF  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  UEASO.N  ON  OUR  MORAL 
BENTLME.S'TS;  OF  THE  SYSTEMS  Of  CLARKE 
AND    WOLLASTON. 

Gentlemen,   in   the   inquiries  which  have 
last  engaged   us,   we  have  seen,  wiiat  that 
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t  De  Legibus  lib.  il.  c.  i,  „f  (Jruier's  noUtion— or 
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susceptibility  of  moral  emotion  is,  to  which 
we  owe  our  notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  all 
their  relative  variety  of  aspects :  we  liave 
seen,  in  what  sense  it  is  to  be  imderstood 
as  an  originid  jirinciple  of  our  common  na- 
ttu-e,  and  what  limitations  it  is  necessary  to 
give  to  its  absolute  universality.  There  is 
a  soj)histry,  however,  the  errors  of  which  it 
was  necessaiy  to  state  to  you,  that  con- 
foinids,  in  these  limitations,  the  primary 
distinctions  themselves ;  and  supposes  that 
it  has  shown  the  whole  system  of  morals  to 
be  founded  on  accidental  prejudices,  when, 
in  opposition  to  the  millions  of  millions  of 
cases,  that  obviously  confirm  the  truth  ot 
an  original  tendency  to  certain  moral  ])re. 
fcrences,  it  has  been  able  to  exhibit  a  few 
facts  which  it  i)rofesses  to  regard  as  anomal- 
ous. The  fallacy  of  this  objection,  I  en- 
deavoured accordingly  to  prove  to  you,  by 
showing,  that  the  supposed  anomalies  arise, 
not  from  defect  of  original  moral  tendencies, 
but  from  the  o])eration  of  other  ])rincii)les 
which  are  essential  parts  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution, like  oiu"  susceptibility  of  moral 
emotion  ;  which  are  not,  however,  more  es- 
sential |)arts  of  it  than  that  moral  suscepti- 
bility itself,  and  which,  even  in  modifying 
oiu'  sentin)ents  of  a])prol)ation  and  disap- 
])robation,  produce  this  effect,  not  by  alter- 
ing the  principle  which  approves  and  disa])- 
])roves,  but  the  object  which  we  contem- 
plate when  these  emotions  arise.  In  the 
conclusion  of  my  lecture,  I  examined  the 
kindred  sophistiy  of  those  political  moral- 
ists, who,  considering  right  and  wrong  as  ol 
human  institution,  in  their  denial  of  every 
])ritnaiy  distinction  of  morals,  foimd  a  sort 
of  artificial  virtue  on  obedience  to  the  civil 
l)owcr  ;  forgetting  that  their  very  assertion 
of  the  duty  of  obedience,  supposes  a  feel- 
ing of  duty  antecedent  to  the  law  itself;  and 
that  there  are  principles  of  equity,  according 
to  which  even  jjositive  laws  are  judged,  an<l, 
though  approved  in  many  cases,  in  many 
cases  also  condemned,  by  the  moral  voice 
within  the  breast,  as  inconsistent  with  that 
feeling  of  justice  which  is  prior  and  par- 
amoimt  to  the  law  itself. 

In  some  measure  akin  to  the  theory  of 
these  political  moralists,  since  it  ascril)es 
morality,  in  like  maniuT,  to  human  contriv- 
ance, is  the  system  of  Mandeville,  who  con- 
siders the  general  praise  of  virtue  to  be  a 
mere  artifice  of  political  skill ;  and  what  the 
world  consents  to  jn-aise  as  virtue  in  the 
individual,  to  be  a  mere  imjjosition  on  the 
part  of  the  virtuous  man.  Human  life,  in 
short,  accordmg  to  him,  is  a  constant  inter- 
course of  hypocrisy  with  hypocrisy;  in  which, 
by  an  involuntary  self-denial,  present  enjoy- 
ment of  some  kind  or  other  is  sacrificed,  for 
the  ])leasiire  of  that  praise  which  society, 
as  cunning  as  the  individual  self-denier,  is 
ready  indeed  to  give,  but  gives  oidy  in  return 
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for  sacrifices  that  are  made  to  its  advantage. 
His  system,  to  describe  it  a  little  more  fully, 
as  stated  in  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
moral  virtue,  prefixed  to  his  remarks  on  his 
own  Fable  of  the  Bees,  is  simply  this, — that 
man,  like  all  other  animals,  is  naturally  solicit- 
ous only  of  his  personal  gratification,  without 
regard  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  others  ; 
that  the  great  point,  with  the  original  law- 
givers  or  tamers   of  these  human    animals, 
was  to  obtain  from  them  the  sacrifice  of  in- 
dividual gratification,  for  the  greater  happiness 
of  others  ;  that  this  sacrifice,  however,  could 
not  be  expected  from  creatures  that  cared 
only  for  themselves,  im.^ess  a  full  equivalent 
were  oflered   for  the  enjoyment  sacrificed ; 
that  as  this,  at  least  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  could   not  be  found  in  objects  of 
sensual  gratification,  or  in  the  means  of  ob- 
taining sensual  gratification  which  are  given  in 
exchange  in  common  purchases,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  some  other  a])petite  of 
man ;  that  the  natural  appetite  ofman  for  praise 
readily  presented  itself,  for  this  useful  end, 
and   that,  by  flattering  him  into  the  belief 
that  he  would  be    counted  nobler  for  the 
sacrifices  which  he  might  make,  he  was  led, 
accordingly,   to  purchase    this    praise    by  a 
fair   barter  of  that,  which,  though  he  valued 
it  much,  and  would  not  have  parted  with  it 
but  for  some  equivalent  or  greater  gain,  he 
still  valued  less  than  the  praise  which  he 
was    to    acquire ;    that    the    moral    virtues, 
therefore,  to  use  his  strong  expression,  are 
"  the  political  offspring  which  flattery  begot 
upon  pride  ;"  and  that,  when  we  think  that 
we  see  virtue,   we  see  only  the  indulgence 
of  some  fi'ailty,  or  the  expectation  of  some 
praise. 

Such  is  the  very  licentious  system,  as  to 
moral  virtue,  of  this  satirist  of  man  ;  whose 
doctrine,  false  as  it  is,  as  a  general  view  of 
human  nature,  has,  in  the  world,  so  many 
instances  which  seem  to  correspond  with  it, 
that  a  superficial  observer,  who  is  httle  ac- 
customed to  make  distinctions,  extends 
readily  to  all  mankind,  what  is  true  only 
of  a  part,  and  because  some  who  wish  to  ap- 
pear virtuous  are  hypocrites,  conceives  that 
all  virtue  is  hypocrisy ;  in  the  same  way  as 
such  a  superficial  thinker  would  have  ad- 
mitted any  other  error,  stated  in  language 
as  strong,  and  with  images  and  pictures 
as  vivid. 

It  would  be  idle  to  repeat,  in  particular 
application  to  this  system,  the  general  re- 
marks which  I  made  in  my  former  lectures, 
on  the  early  appearances  of  moral  emotion, 
as  marking  an  original  distinction  of  actions, 
that  excite  in  us  moral  approbation,  from 
those  which  do  not  excite  it,  and  which  ex- 
cite the  opposite  feeling  of  moral  disappro- 
bation. I  shall  not  even  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  him  who  has  had  the  happiness 
of  performing  a  generous  action,  without  the 


slightest  regard  to  the  praise  of  man,  which 
was  perhaps  not  an  object  even  of  concep- 
tion at  all,  and  certainly  not  till  the  action 
itself  was  performed.  But  we  may  surely 
ask,  in  this  case,  as  much  as  in  any  other 
physical  hypothesis,  by  what  authority  so  ex- 
tensive a  generalization  is  made  from  so 
small  a  number  of  particular  cases  ?  If,  in- 
deed, we  previously  take  for  granted  that  all 
virtue  is  hypocrisy,  every  case  of  virtue  which 
we  perceive  seeming  to  us  a  case  of  hypo- 
crisy, may  be  regarded  only  as  an  illustration 
of  the  doctrine,  to  the  universal  truth  ol 
which  we  have  already  given  our  assent. 
But  if  we  consent  to  form  our  general 
conclusion  before  examination,  and  then 
to  adapt  our  particular  conclusions  to  the 


previous   general    belief,     this    sort    of  au- 
thority may  be  found,  for  the  wildest  hypo- 
thesis, in  physics,  as  much  as  for  that  moral 
hypothesis,   the   hcentiousness  of  which  is 
founded  on  the  same  false  logic.     We  have 
only  to  take  the  hyjiothesis,  however  wild, 
for  granted ;  and  then  the  facts  will  be,   or 
will  be  considered  to  be,  illustrations  of  it. 
The  question  is  not,  whether,  on  the  suppo- 
sition  of  universal   hypocrisy,    all  seeming 
virtue  be  imposition,  for  in  that  case   there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  all  virtue 
be  hypocrisy ;  and  for  this,  it  is  surely  neces- 
sary to  have  some  stronger  proof  than  the 
mere  fact  that  some  men  are  hypocrites  ;  or 
even  the  very  probable  inference,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy,    (as  there   is  a 
great  deal  of  virtuous  benevolence   or  self- 
command,)  which  we  are  not  capable  of  dis- 
covering, and  to  which,  accordingly,  we  may 
erroneously  have  given  the  praise  of  virtue. 
The  love  of  praise  may  be  a  universal  jjrin- 
ciple  ;  but  is  not  more  truly  universal  tlian 
the  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  in  some  one 
or  other  of  their  forms ;  and  of  two  feelings, 
equally  universal,  it  is  as  absurd  to  deny  the 
reality  of  one,  as   the  reality  of  the   other. 
All  actions  have  not  one  object.      Some  are 
the  result  of  a  selfish  love  of  praise  ;  some 
of  a  generous  love  of  virtue,  that  is  to   say, 
of  love  of  those  whose  happiness  virtue  can 
promote.     The  sacred  motives  of  mankind, 
indeed,  in  this  variety  of  possible  objects, 
cannot  be  known  ;  and  the  paradox  of  Dr. 
Mandeville,    therefore,    has  this  advantage, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say,  in  any  case  of 
virtue,  "  Here  is  virtue  that  has  no  regard 
to  praise,"  since  he  has  still  the  power  of 
answering,   that  there  may  be  a  desire   of 
praise,  though  it  is  not  visible  to  us.     But, 
to  reasoning  of  this   sort  there   is  no  limit. 
If  we  be  fond  of  paradoxes,  it  is  easy  to  as- 
sert that  there  is  no  such  state  as  that  of 
health,  and  to  prove  it  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  by  showing,  that  many  who  seem 
blooming  and  vigorous  are  the   victims  of 
some  inward  malady;  and  that  it  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  for  us,  in  pointing  out  any 
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one,  to  say,  there  is  health  in  this  young  and 
active  form  ;  since  the  bloom  \\  hich  we  ad- 
mire may  be  only  the  covering  of  a  disease 
that  is  soon  to  prey  on  the  very  beauty 
which  it  seemed,  perhaps  for  the  time,  to 
heighten  with  additional  loveliness.  If  it  be 
easy  to  make  a  little  system  like  that  of 
jNIandeviile,  which  reduces  all  virtue  to  the 
love  of  praise,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  reverse 
the  system,  and  to  make  all  love  of  praise 
a  modification  of  the  .purest  virtue.  We 
love  it,  it  may  be  said,  merely  that  we  may 
give  delight  to  those  who  love  us,  and  who 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  honours  which 
can  be  lavished  on  us.  This  theory  may  be 
false,  or  rather  truly  is  so  ;  but  ho\^■ever 
false,  or  even  absurd,  it  is  as  philosophic  in 
every  respect  as  the  opposite  theory  of  Man- 
dtville,  since  it  ])roceeds,  exactly  in  the  same 
■way,  on  the  exclusive  consideration  of  a  cer- 
tain elementary  part  of  our  mixed  nature, 
and  extends  universally  what  is  only  parfi- 
ally  true.  Indeed,  the  facts  which  support 
it,  if  every  one  were  to  consult  his  memory, 
in  the  earliest  years  to  which  he  can  look 
back  on  his  original  feelings,  are  stronger,  in 
support  of  this  false  generous  hyjjothesis, 
than  of  that  false  ungenerous  hyi)othesis, 
to  which  I  have  oftposed  it.  ^^'hat  delight 
did  the  child  feel,  in  all  his  little  triumphs, 
when  he  thought  of  the  pleasure  which  his 
parents  were  to  feel !  When  his  lesson  was 
well  learned,  and  rewarded  with  its  due  com- 
nicndation,  there  were  other  ears  than  those 
around,  which  he  would  have  wished  to 
have  heard  ;  and  if  any  little  prize  was  allott- 
ed as  a  memorial  of  excellence,  the  pleasure 
VA-hich  he  felt  on  receiving  it  was  slight,  com- 
pared with  the  i)leasure  with  which  he  after- 
wards saw  it  in  other  hands,  and  looked  to 
other  eyes,  when  he  returned  to  his  home. 
Such,  it  might  be  said,  is  the  origin  of  that 
love  of  praise  which  we  feel  ;  and  its  growth 
in  the  progress  of  life,  when  praise  is  sought 
in  greater  olijeets,  is  oidy  the  growth  of  the 
.same  generous  passion.  Eut  I  will  not 
dwell  longer  on  an  hypothesis  which  I  have 
stated  as  false,  and  obviously  false,  though, 
obviously  false  as  it  is,  it  is  at  least  as  well 
founded  as  that  of  IM;iii(J<'villc.  My  only 
object  is  to  show  you,  by  this  complete  re- 
versal of  his  reasoning,  with  equal  semblance 
of  probability,  that  his  hypothesis  is  but  an 
hyjjothesis. 

Hut  how  comes  it  in  this  system,  which 
must  account  for  our  own  emotions,  as  well 
as  for  the  emotions  of  others,  that  we  do 
approve  of  certain  actions,  as  virtuous,  with- 
out aluing  them  for  the  mere  love  of 
pniise,  and  condemn  even  the  love  of  jiraise 
itself,  when  the  good  of  the  world  is  inten- 
tionally sacrificed  to  it?  I  will  admit,  for  a 
monient,  to  Mandeville,  that  we  arc  all  hy- 
pocrites ;  that  we  know  the  game  of  human 
life,  and  play  our  paits  in  it  accordingly.     In 


such  circumstances,  we  may  indeed  assume 
the  ap])eiuance  of  virtue  ourselves,  but  how 
is  it,  that  we  feel  approbation  of  others  as- 
simiing  the  same  disguise,  when  we  are 
aware  of  its  nature,  and  know  virtue  in  all 
the  actions  which  go  under  that  well-sound- 
ing name,  to  be  only  a  more  or  less  skilful 
attempt  at  imposition  ?  The  niob  in  the  gid- 
lery  may,  indeed,  wonder  at  all  the  trans, 
mutations  in  the  ]>antoniime,  and  the  silliest 
among  them  may  believe  that  Harlequin  has 
turned  the  clown  into  a  fruit-stand,  and  him- 
self into  a  fruit-woman  :  but,  however  wide 
the  wonder,  or  the  belief  may  be,  he  who  in- 
vented these  verj'  changes,  or  is  merely  one 
of  the  subordinate  shifters  of  the  scener)', 
cannot  surely  be  a  partaker  of  the  illusion. 
What  juggler  ever  deceived  his  own  eyes  ? 
Katerfelto,  indeed,  is  described  by  Cowper, 
as  "  with  his  hair  on  end,  at  his  own  won- 
ders wondering."  But  Katerfelto  himself, 
who  "  wondered  for  his  bread,"  could  not 
feel  much  astonishment,  even  when  he  was 
fairly  giving  the  greatest  astonishment  to 
others.  It  must  be  the  same  with  the  mo- 
ral juggler.  He  knows  the  cheat;  and  he 
cannot  feel  admiration.  If  he  can  truly  feel 
esteem,  he  feels  that  love  of  virtue,  and  con- 
sequently that  distinction  of  actions,  as  vir- 
tuous or  worthy  of  moral  approbation,  which 
Mandeville  denies.  He  may  be  a  dupe,  in- 
deed, in  the  jjarticidar  case,  but  he  cannot 
even  be  a  dupe,  without  believing  that  virtue 
is  something  nobler  than  a  fraud  ;  and,  if  he 
believe  virtue  to  be  more  noble,  he  must 
have  feelings  nobler  than  any  which  the  sys- 
tem of  Mandeville  allows.  In  believing  that 
it  is  possible  for  man  not  to  be  a  hji)ocrite, 
he  may  be  considered  almost  as  proving, 
that  lie  has  not,  uniformly,  been  a  hypocrite 
himself. 

Even  if  the  belief  of  a  system  of  this  sort, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  no  force  but 
that  which  it  derives  from  the  very  common 
paralogism  of  asserting  the  universal  truth 
of  a  partial  conclusion;  even  if  this  misera- 
ble belief  were  to  have  no  tendency  directly 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  those  who  admit 
it,  the  mere  loss  of  hai)])iness  which  it  would 
occasion,  by  the  constant  feeling  of  distrust 
to  which  it  nuist  give  rise,  would  of  itself  be 
no  slight  evil.  To  regard  even  every  stran- 
ger, on  whom  our  eyes  could  fall,  as  engaged 
in  one  unremitting  j)lan  of  deceit,  all  deceiv- 
ing, and  all  to  a  certain  degree  deceived, 
would  be  to  look  on  society  with  feelings 
that  would  make  absolute  solitude  com])ara- 
tivcly  jjleasing  ;  and,  if  to  regard  strangers 
in  this  light  would  be  so  dreadful,  how  far 

:  more  dreadful  would  it  be,  to  look,  with  the 
same   distrust,   on   those  in  whom   we   had 

:  been  accustomed  to  confide  as  friends — to 
see  dissimulation  in  every  eye — in  the  look 
of  fondness  of  the  parent,  the  wife,  the  child, 

.the  ver)'  caress  and  seeming  innocence  of  in- 
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fancy ;  and  to  think,  that,  the  softer  eveiy 
tone  of  atfection  was  to  our  ear,  the  more 
profound  was  the  falsehood,  which  had  made 
it  softer,  only  that  it  might  the  more  surely 
deceive  !  It  is  gratifying  to  find,  that  a  sys- 
tem, which  would  make  this  dreadful  trans- 
formation of  the  whole  moral  world,  is  but 
an  hypothesis  ;  and  an  hj'pothesis  so  unwar- 
rantable, because  so  inconsistent  with  every 
feeling  of  our  heart.  Yet  it  is  unfortunately 
a  paradox,  which  admits  of  much  satirical 
picturing ;  and,  while  few  pause  sufticiently 
to  discover  its  logical  imperfections,  it  is  very 
possible  that  some  minds  may  be  seduced  by 
the  mere  lively  colouring  of  the  pictures,  to 
suppose,  in  spite  of  all  the  better  feelings  of 
which  they  are  conscious,  that  the  represent- 
ation which  is  given  of  human  life  is  true,  be- 
cause a  few  characters  in  human  life  are  truly 
drawn.  A  rash  assent  may  be  given  to  the 
seeming  penetration  which  such  a  view  of 
the  supposed  artifices  of  morality  involves  ; 
and  after  assent  is  once  rashly  given,  the 
very  generosity  that  might  have  appeared  to 
confute  the  system,  will  be  regarded  only  as 
an  exemplification  of  it.  I  feel  it  the  more 
my  dut)-,  therefore,  to  warn  you  against  the 
adoption  of  a  system,  so  false  to  the  excel- 
lence of  our  moral  nature  ;  not  because  it  is 
false  only,  though,  even  from  the  grossness 
of  its  theoretic  falsehood  alone,  it  is  unwor- 
thy of  a  single  moment's  philosophic  assent, 
but  still  more,  because  the  adoption  of  it 
must  poison  the  virtue,  and  the  happiness 
still  more  than  the  virtue,  of  every  mind 
which  admits  it.  There  is  scarcely  any  ac- 
tion for  which  it  is  not  possible  to  invent 
some  unworthy  motive.  If  our  system  re- 
quires the  invention  of  one,  the  invention, 
we  may  be  sure,  will  very  speedily  take  place  ; 
and,  with  the  loss  of  that  amiable  confi- 
dence of  virtue,  which  believed  and  was  be- 
lieved, how  much  of  happiness,  too,  will  be 
lost,  or  rather,  how  little  happiness  will  after- 
wards remain  ! 

A  slight  extension  of  the  system  of  Man- 
deville  produces  that  general  selfish  system 
of  morals,  which  reduces  all  virtue  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  individual  good  of  the  agent.  On 
this  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  a  little  more 
fully,  not  so  much  for  the  piu^jose  of  expos- 
ing the  fallacy  of  the  system  itself,  important 
as  this  exposure  is,  as  for  explaining  that  re- 
lation of  utility  to  virtue,  of  which  we  so  fre- 
quently heai-,  without  any  very  accurate 
meaning  attached  to  the  relation. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  since  actions 
can  be  estimated  as  more  or  less  useful,  only 
by  that  faculty  which  analyzes  and  compares, 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  influence  of  reason  on  our  mo- 
ral sentiments,  and  on  those  theories  which, 
proceeding  beyond  this  indisputable  influ- 
ence, would  reduce  to  mere  reason,  as  if 
it  were    the   great    piinciple  of  virtue  it- 


self, the  whole  moral  phenomena  of  our 
approbation  of  good  and  disapprobation  of 
evil. 

If  all  the  actions  of  which  man  is  capable, 
had  terminated  in  one  simple  result  of  good 
or  evil,  without  any  mixture  of  both,  or  any 
further   consequences,    reason,    I   conceive, 
would  have  been  of  no  advantage  whatever, 
in  determining  moral  sentiments  that  must, 
in  that  case,  have  arisen  immediately  on  the 
consideration  of  the  simple  efi'ect,  and  of  the 
will  of  producing  that  simple  eflect.     Of  the 
intentional  production  of  good,  as  good,  we 
should  have  approved  instantly ;  of  the  in- 
tentional  production   of    evil,   as   evil,   we 
should  as  instantly  have  disapproved ;  and 
reason  could  not,  in  such  circumstances,  have 
taught  us  to  love  the  one  more,  or  hate  the 
other  less ;  certainly  not  to   love  what  we 
should  otherwise  have  hated,  nor  to  hate 
what  we  should  otherwise  have  loved.     But 
actions  have  not  one  simple  result,  in  most 
cases.      In  producing  enjoyment  to   some, 
they  may  produce  misery  to  others,  either 
by  consequences  that  are  less  or  more  remote, 
or  by  their  own  immediate  but  compound 
operation.      It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
discover  instantly,  or  certainly,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  the  intention  of  the  agent,  from 
the  apparent  result ;  and  impossible  for  our- 
selves to  know,  instantly,  when  we  wish  to 
perform  a  particular  action,  for  a  particular 
end,  whether  it  may  not  produce  more  evil 
than  good,  when  the  good  was  oiu-  only  ob- 
ject,— or  more  good  than  evil,  when  our  ob- 
ject was  the  evil  only.     Reason,  therefore, 
that  power  by  which  we  discover  the  va- 
rious relations  of  things,  comes  to  our  aid, 
and  pointing  out  to  us  all  the  probable  phy- 
sical consequences  of  actions,  shows  us  the 
good  of  what  we  might  have  conceived  to  be 
evil,  the  evil  of  what  we  might  have  conceiv- 
ed to  be  good,  weighing  each  with  each,  and 
calculating  the  preponderance  of  either.      It 
thus  influences  our  moral  feelings  indirectly ; 
but  it  influences  them  only  by  presenting  to 
us  new  objects,  to  be  admired  or  hated,  and 
still  addresses  itself  to  a  principle  which  ad- 
mires or  hates.     Like  a  telescope,  or  micro- 
scope, it  shows  us  what  was  too  distant,  or 
too  minute,  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  our 
simple  vision ;  but  it  does  not  alter  the  na- 
ture   of  vision    itself.     The  best  telescope, 
or  the  best  microscope,  could  give  no  aid  to 
the  blind.      They  imply  the  previous  power 
of  visual  discernment,  or  they  are  absolutely 
useless.     Reason,  in  like  manner,  supposes 
in  us  a  discriminating  vision  of  another  kind. 
By  pointing  out  to  us  innumerable  advan- 
tages  or  disadvantages,  that  flow  from  an 
action,  it  may  heighten  or  reduce  oiu"  appro- 
bation of  the  action,  and  consequently  our  es- 
timate of  the  virtue  of  him  whom  we  sup- 
pose to  have  had  this  whole  amount  of  good 
or  evil  in  view,  in  his  intentional  production 
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of  it ;  but  it  does  this  only  because  we  are 
cajKible  of  feeling  moral  regjird  for  the  inten- 
tional producer  of  ha|)|)ines.s  to  others,  inde- 
pendently of  any  ainilyses  which  reason  may 
make.      If  we  did  not  love  what  is  for  the 
pood   of  nutiikind,  and    love,  consequently, 
those    actions   which  tend    to  the  good  of 
mankind,  it  would  be  vain  for  reason  to  show, 
that  an  action  was  likely  to  produce  good,  of 
which  we  were  not  aware,  or  evil,  of  which 
we  were  not  aware.  -  It  is  very  different, 
however,  when  we   consider  the  mind,  as 
previously  susceptible  of  moral  emotion.      If 
our  emotion  of  approbation,  when  we  medi- 
tate on  tile  i)ropriety  of  a  particular  action, 
depend,  in  any  degree,  on  our  belief  of  re- 
sulting good,  and  our  disapprobation,  in  any 
degree,  on  our  belief  of  resulting  evil ;  to 
show  that  the  good  of  which  we  think  is 
slight,  when  compared  with  the  evil  which 
accompanies  or  follows  it,  is,   perhaps,   to 
change  wholly  our  approbation  into  disappro- 
bation.     We   should  feel,  in  such   circum- 
stances, a   disapprobation   of  ourselves,  if, 
with  the  clearer  view  of  consequences  now 
presented  to  us,  we  were  to  continue  to  de- 
sire to  perform  the  very  action,  to  have  ab- 
stained from  which  before,  would  have  ex- 
cited our  remorse.     The  utility  of  reason, 
then,   is  sufliciently  obvious,  even  in  moral- 
ity ;  since,  in  a  world  so  com])licated  as  this, 
in    which    various    interests  are  continually 
mingling,  and   in   which   the   good    of  one 
may  be  the  evil  of  many  ;  a  mere  blind  obe- 
dience to  that  voice,  which  would  tell  us  in- 
stantly, and  without  reflection,  in  every  case, 
to  seek  the  good  of  any  one,  as  soon  as  it 
was  in  our  power  to  be  instrumental  to  it, 
might  produce  the  misery  of  many  nations, 
or  of  many  ages,  in  the  relief  of  a  few  tem- 
porary wants  of  a  few  individuals.     By  far 
the  greater  jjortion  of  political  evil,  which 
nations  suffer,  arises,  indeed,  from  this  very 
source,   not  so   miu-h  from   the   tyranny  of 
power,   however  tyrannical  power  may   too 
frequently    have    been,    as    from    its    erring 
benevolence,   in   the   far  greater  number  of 
cases,  in  which  it  was  exercised  with  the  wish 
of  promoting  that  very  good  which  was  de- 
layed, or,   perhaps,  wholly  imi)eded,  by  the 
veiy  means  that  were  chosen  to  fiu-ther  it. 
If  those  rulers,  who  were  truly  desirous  of 
the    happiness    of    their   peo])ie,    had    only 
known  how  they  could  most  cIVectually  pro- 
duce   tliat   hajipiness   which    they   wished, 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  earth  at 
present  would   have  exhibited   a])])earances 
very    different    from    those    which,    on    the 
greater  part  of  its  surface,  meet  our  nulan- 
choly   view;  that  it  would  then  have  pre- 
sented  to  us  an  aspect  of  general   freedom 
and  happiness,  which  not  man  only,  but  the 
great  Father  arul  lover  of  man  might  have  de- 
lighted to  behold.    Reason,  then,  though  it  is 
incapable  of  giving  birth  to  the  notion  of  moral 


excellence,  has  yet  important  relations  to 
that  good  which  is  the  direct  object  of  mo- 
rality. 

Let  none  with  heedless  tonpue  from  truth  disjntn 
The  reign  of  Virliia     F.re  the  davsprinp  flow'd, 
Like  sisters  link'd  in  concord's  gdldiii  thain. 
They  stood  before  (he  great  Kternal  Mind, 
Their  common  parent ;  and  by  him  were  both 
Sent  forth  among  his  creatures,  hand  in  hand, 
Inseparably  join'd  :  nor  e'er  did  Truth 
Kind  an  ajit  ear  to  listen  to  her  lore, 
Which  knew  not  Virtue's  voice;  nor,  save  where 

Truth's 
Majestic  words  are  heard  and  understood, 
Doth  Virtue  deign  to  inhabit.     Go,  inquire 
Of  nature;  not  among  Tartarean  rocks, 
Whilherthe  hungry  vulture  with  its  prey 
Returns;  not  where  the  lion's  sullen  roar 
At  noon  resounds  along  the  lonely  banks 
Of  ancient  Tigris;  but  her  gentler  scenes. 
The  dovecot,  and  the  shepherd's  fold  at  mom. 
Consult ;  or  by  the  meadow's  fragrant  he<lge. 
In  spring-time,  when  the  woodlands  first  arc  green, 
Attend  the  linnet  singing  to  his  mate, 
Coueh'd  o'er  their  tender  young.     To  this  fond  care 
Thou  dost  not  Virtue's  honourable  name 
Attribute  :  wherefore,  save  that  not  one  gleam 
Of  truth  did  e'er  discover  to  themselves 
Their  little  hearts,  or  teach  them,  bv  the  effects 
Of  that  parental  love,  the  love  itself 
To  judge,  and  measure  its  oHicious  deeds? 
But  man,  who^e  eyelids  truth  has  fiU'd  with  day, 
Discerns  how  skilfully  to  bounteous  ends 
His  wise  affections  move ;  with  free  accord 
Adopts  their  guidance ;  yields  himself  secure 
To  Nature's  jirudent  impulse;  and  converts 
Instinct  to  duiV  and  to  sacred  law.  * 

Important,  however,  as  reason  is,  in  point- 
ing out  all  the  possible  physical  consequences 
of  actions,  and  all  the  different  degrees  of 
probability  of  these,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  this  is  all  which  it  truly  does ;  that  otu: 
moral  sentiment  itself  depends  on  another 
princij)le  of  our  mind  ;  aiui  that,  if  we  had 
not  previously  been  capable  of  loving  the 
good  of  others  as  good,  and  of  hating  tlie  pro- 
duction of  evil  as  evil,  to  show  us  that  the 
happiness  of  every  created  being  depended 
on  our  choice,  would  have  excited  in  us  a-s 
little  eagerness  to  do  what  was  to  be  so  ex- 
tensively beneficial,  as  if  we  had  conceived, 
that  only  a  single  individual  was  to  profit  by 
it,  or  no  individual  whatever. 

These  remaiks  will  show  you  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  moral  systems,  which  make  vir- 
tue, in  our  contem|ilatiou  of  it,  a  sort  of  pro- 
duct of  reasoning,  like  any  other  abstract  re- 
lation, which  we  are  capable  of  discovering 
intellectually ;  that  of  Clarke,  for  example, 
which  su])i)oses  it  to  consist  in  the  regulation 
of  our  conduct,  according  to  certain  fitnesses 
which  we  ])erceive  in  things,  or  a  ])eculiar 
congruity  of  certain  relations  to  each  other ; 
and  that  of  Wollaston,  which  supposes  vir- 
tue to  consist  in  acting  according  to  the  truth 
of  things,  in  treating  objects  according  to 
their  real  character,  and  not  according  to  a 
character  or  properties  which  they  truly  have 
not — a  system  which  is  virtujiliy  the  same  as 
that  of  Clarke,  expressing  only  more  awk- 
wardly what  is  not  very  simply  developed^ 
indeed,  even  in  Dr.    Clarke's  speculations. 


*  Akenside's  PleaMitea  of  Imagination,  book  ii. 
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These  systems,  independently  of  their  gene- 
ral defect,  in  making  incongruity, — which, 
as  mere  incongruity,  bears  no  proportion  to 
vice,  but  is  often  greatest  in  the  most  frivo- 
lous improprieties, — the  measure  of  vice,  as- 
sume, it  must  be  remembered,  the  previous 
existence  of  feelings,  for  which  ail  the  con- 
gruities  of  which  they  speak,  and  the  mere 
power  of  discovering  such  congruities,  are  in- 
sufficient to  account.  There  must  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  moral  regard,  independent  of  reason; 
or  reason  may,  in  vain,  see  a  thousand  fit- 
nesses, and  a  thousand  truths,  and  would  be 
wai'med  with  the  same  lively  emotions  of  in- 
dignation, against  an  inaccurate  time-piece, 
or  an  error  in  arithmetical  calculation,  as 
against  the  wretch  who  robbed,  by  everj" 
fraud  which  could  elude  the  law,  those 
who  had  already  little  of  which  they  could  be 
deprived,  that  he  might  riot  a  httle  more  lux- 
tmously,  while  the  helpless,  whom  he  had 
plundered,  were  starving  around  him. 

Fitness,  as  understood  by  every  one,  is  ob- 
viously a  word  expressive  only  of  relation.  It 
indicates  skill,  indeed,  in  the  artist,  whatever 
the  end  may  be ;  but,  considered  abstractly 
from  the  nature  of  the  end,  it  is  indicative 
of  skill  only.  It  is  to  the  good  or  evil  of 
the  end  that  we  look,  and  that  we  must  al- 
ways look,  in  estimating  the  good  or  evil  of 
the  fitness  itself;  and  if  it  be  the  nature  of 
the  end  which  gives  value  to  the  fitness,  it  is 
not  the  fitness,  but  the  end  to  which  the  fit- 
ness is  subservient,  that  must  be  the  true  ob- 
ject of  moral  regard.  The  fitness  of  virtue 
for  producing  serene  delight  is  not,  as  mere 
fitness,  greater  than  that  of  vice  for  produc- 
ing disquietude  and  wretchedness  ;  and  we 
act,  therefore,  as  much  according  to  the  mere 
fitnesses  of  things,  in  being  vicious  as  being 
virtuous.  If  the  world  had  been  adapted 
for  the  production  of  misery,  with  fitnesses 
opposite  indeed  in  kind,  but  exactly  equal  in 
number  and  nicety  of  adjustment  to  those 
which  are  at  present  so  beautifully  employed 
in  the  production  of  happiness,  we  should 
still  have  framed  our  views  and  our  actions 
according  to  these  fitnesses  ;  but  our  moral 
view  of  the  universe  and  of  its  Author  would 
have  been  absolutely  reversed.  We  should 
have  seen  the  fitnesses  of  things  precisely  as 
before,  but  we  should  have  seen  them  with 
hatred  instead  of  love. 

Since  every  human  action,  then,  in  pro- 
ducing any  effect  whatever,  must  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  fitnesses  of  things,  the  limi- 
tation of  virtue  to  actions  which  are  in  con- 
formity with  these  fitnesses,  has  no  meaning, 
unless  we  have  previously  distinguished  the 
ends  which  are  morally  good  from  the  ends 
which  are  morally  evil,  and  limited  the  con- 
formity of  which  we  speak,  to  the  one  of 
these  classes.  In  this  c;ise,  however,  the 
theory  of  fitnesses,  it  is  evident,  far  from  ac- 
counting for  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions. 


proceeds  on  the  admission  of  them  ;  it  pre- 
supposes a  distinctive  love  of  certain  virtu- 
ous ends,  by  their  relation  to  which  all  the 
fitnesses  of  actions  are  to  be  measured  ;  and 
the  system  of  Dr.  Clarke,  therefore,  if  strip- 
ped of  its  pompous  phraseology,  and  trans- 
lated into  common  language,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  \crj'  simple  truism  or  tautology, 
that  to  act  virtuously,  is  to  act  in  conformity 
with  virtue. 

From  this  doctrine  of  conformity  to  the 
fitness  of  things  the  theory  of  WoUaston,  in 
which  virtue  is  represented  to  consist  in  the 
conformity  of  our  actions  to  the  true  nature 
of  things,  scarcely  differs,  as  I  have  said,  in 
any  respect,  unless  as  being  a  little  more  cir- 
cuitous and  complicated.  The  truth,  of 
which  WoUaston  speaks,  is  only  virtue  under 
another  name ;  and  if  we  had  no  previous 
notions  of  moral  good  and  evil, — no  love  of 
the  happiness  of  others  more  than  of  their 
miserj-,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
determine  whether  virtue  or  vice  were  truth 
or  falsehood,  even  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
uses  these  terms.  If,  indeed,  we  pre\iously 
take  for  granted  that  it  is  the  natru-e,  the 
true  nature,  of  the  parent  to  be  loved  by  the 
child,  of  the  child  to  love  the  parent,  we  can- 
not then,  it  will  be  allowed,  have  any  hesita- 
tion  in  admitting  that  the  child,  in  perform- 
ing offices  of  tenderness  to  the  parent,  treats 
the  parent  according  to  his  true  natiu-e  ;  and 
that,  if  he  were  to  treat  him  imkindly,  he 
would  treat  him  not  according  to  his  true  na- 
ture, but  as  if  he  were  a  foe  to  whose  true 
nature  such  usage  would  be  accordant.  In 
taking  for  granted  this  very  nature,  however, 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  with  which 
we  have  chosen  to  denominate  truth  or  false- 
hood, is  it  not  evident  that  we  have  taken 
for  granted  all  those  duties  which  are  strange- 
ly said  to  depend  on  the  perception  of  an 
agreement,  that  cannot  even  be  conceived 
by  us,  till  the  duties  themselves,  as  consti- 
tuting the  real  nature  or  truth  of  our  various 
relations,  in  the  actions  which  are  said  to 
agree  with  it,  have  been  previously  su])pos- 
ed  ?  If  there  were  no  previous  belief  of  the 
different  moral  relations  of  foes  and  friends, 
but  all  were  regarded  by  us  as  indifferent, 
how  could  any  species  of  conduct  which  was 
true  with  respect  to  the  one,  be  false  with 
respect  to  the  other  ?  It  is  false  indeed  to 
nature,  but  it  is  false  to  nature  only  becaus/^ 
it  is  false  to  that  virtue  which,  before  we 
thought  of  truth  or  falsehood,  distinguished, 
with  the  clear  perception  of  different  moral 
duties,  our  benefactor  from  our  insidious 
enemy. 

The  work  of  Mr.  WoUaston,  which,  with 
all  its  pedantry  of  ostentatious  erudition,  and 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  its  leading  princi- 
ple, has  many  profound  reflections  and  acute 
remarks,  which  render  it  valuable  on  its  own 
account,  appears  to  me,  however,  I  must 
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oonfes!'.  more  valuable  for  the  lijzht  which  it 
iniliiectly  throws  on  the  niitiire  of  the  preju- 
dices that  ])ervcrt  our  judgineiit,  than  for  the 
truths  which  it  contains  in  itself.  If  I  were 
desirous  of  convincinjj  any  one  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  system  in  producing,  in  the  mind 
of  its  author,  a  ready  actjuiescence  in  errors 
the  most  absurd,  and  in  explanations  far 
more  necessary  to  be  explained  than  the 
very  dilliculties  which  they  professed  to  re- 
move or  illustrate,  I  kimw  no  work  which  I 
could  i)Ut  into  his  hands  better  suited  for 
this  purpose  than  Tlie  Ilelisjion  of  Nature 
Delineated.  Miio  but  the  author  of  such  a 
system  could  believe  for  a  moment  that  par- 
ricide is  a  crime  only  for  the  same  reason 
which  would  make  it  a  crime  for  any  one, 
(and,  if  the  great  priiiciiile  of  the  system  be 
just,  a  crime  exactly  of  the  same  amount,) 
to  walk  across  a  room  on  his  hands  and  feet, 
because  he  would  then  be  guilty  of  the  prac- 
tical untruth  of  using  his  hands,  not  as  if 
they  were  hands,  but  as  if  they  were  fee!. ; 
as,  in  parricide,  he  would  be  guilty  of  the 
practical  untruth  of  treating  a  i)arent  as  if  he 
were  not  a  j)arent,  but  a  robber  or  a  mur- 
derer? Even  without  considering  guilt  so 
atrocious,  is  common  cruelty,  in  any  of  its 
forms,  made  hateful  to  us  as  it  should  be,  or 
even  hateful  in  the  slightest  degree  of  moral 
disgust  by  being  rej)resented  only  as  the  half- 
ludicrous  falsehood  of  allirming  j)ractically, 
that  a  man  is  not  a  man  capable  of  feeling,  but 
an  insensible  post ;  and  is  it  only  for  a  simi- 
lar falsehood,  in  this  tacit  ])roposition,  which 
we  are  supposed  by  our  negligence  to  all'irm, 
that  we  should  rejiroach  ourselves,  if  we  had 
left  any  one  to  perish,  whom  a  slight  effort 
on  oiur  part  would  have  saved  from  destruc- 
tion ?  "  Should  1  find  a  man  grievously  hurt 
by  some  accident,"  says  WoUaston,  "  fallen 
down,  alone,  and  without  present  help,  like 
to  perish,  or  see  his  house  on  fire,  nobody 
being  near  to  help  or  call  out;  in  this  extre- 
mity, if  1  do  not  give  him  my  assistance  im- 
mediately, I  do  not  do  it  at  all ;  and  by  this 
refusing  to  do  it  according  to  my  ability,  I 
deny  his  case  to  be  what  it  is  ;  human  na- 
ture to  be  what  it  is  ;  and  even  those  de- 
sires and  exi)cctations  which  I  am  conscious 
to  myself  I  should  have  under  tiie  like  mis- 
fortune, to  be  what  they  are."*  These 
strange  denials  we  certainly  do  not  make ; 
all  which  we  tacitly  declare  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  truth,  and  a  truth  of  the  most  un- 
questionnb!e  kind.  We  atlirm  ourselves  to 
be  what  we  are,  indifferent  to  tlic  miseries  of 
others  :  and  if  to  allinn  a  truth  by  our  ac- 
tions be  all  which  constitutes  virtue,  we  act 
as  virtuously  in  this  tacit  declaration  of  our 
insensibility,  as  if  we  had  flown  instantly  to 
the  aid  of  the  sufferer,  with  the  most  com- 
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passionate  declaration  of  our  feeling ;  or  ra 
ther,  if,  with  the  same  indifference  at  heart, 
we  had  stooped  our  body,  or  stretched  out 
our  hand  to  relieve  him,  our  verj'  attem])t 
to  give  the  slightest  relief,  according  to  the 
theory  of  moral  falsehood,  would  have  been 
only  a  crime  additional. 

Reason,  then,  as  distinguishing  the  con- 
formity or  unconformity  of  actions  with  the 
fitnesses  of  things,  or  the  moral  truth  or 
falsehood  of  actions,  is  not  the  principle  from 
which  we  derive  our  moral  sentiments. 
These  very  sentiments,  on  the  contrary,  are 
necessary  before  we  can  feel  that  moral  fit- 
ness or  moral  truth,  according  to  which  we 
are  said  to  estimate  actions  as  right  or  wrong. 
All  actions,  virtuous  and  vicious,  have  a 
tendency  or  fitness  of  one  sort  or  other ;  and 
every  action  which  the  benevolent  and  male- 
volent perform,  with  a  view  to  a  certain  end, 
may  alike  have  a  fitness  for  producing  that 
end.  There  is  not  an  action,  then,  which 
may  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  fitnesses 
of  things ;  and  if  the  feelings  of  exclusive 
approbation  and  disapprobation  that  consti- 
tute our  moral  emotions  be  not  presuppos- 
ed, in  spite  of  the  thousand  fitnesses  which 
reason  may  have  shown  us,  all  actions  must 
be  morally  indiflerent.  They  are  not  thus 
indiflerent,  because  the  ends  to  which  reason 
shows  certain  actions  to  be  most  suitable, 
are  ends  which  we  have  previously  felt  to  be 
worthy  of  our  moral  choice ;  and  we  are 
virtuous  in  conforming  our  actions  to  these 
ends,  not  because  our  actions  have  a  phy- 
sical relation  to  the  end,  as  the  wheels  and 
pullies  of  a  machine  have  to  the  motion 
which  is  to  result  from  them  ;  but  because 
the  desire  of  ])roduciiig  this  very  end  has  a 
relation,  which  has  been  i)reviously  felt,  to 
our  moral  emotion.  The  moral  truth,  in  like 
maimer,  which  reason  is  said  to  show  us, 
consists  in  the  agreement  of  our  actions  with 
a  certain  frame  fif  mind  which  nature  has 
previously  distinguished  to  us  as  virtuous  ; 
without  which  previous  distinction  the  ac- 
tions of  the  most  ferocious  tyrant,  and  of 
the  most  generous  and  intrepid  jiatriot, 
would  be  equally  true,  as  alike  indicative  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  oppressor  of  a  nation, 
and  of  the  assertor  and  guardian  of  its 
rights. 

The  fitness  and  the  truth,  then,  in  every 
case,  presuppose  virtue  as  an  object  of 
moral  sentiment,  and  do  not  constitute  or 
evolve  it. 

The  moral  use  of  reason,  in  influencing 
our  approbation  and  disapprobation,  is,  as  I 
before  remarked,  to  point  out  to  us  the  re- 
mote good,  which  we  do  not  perceive,  or 
the  elements  of  mixed  good  and  evil,  which 
also,  but  for  the  aiia!yti(;  power  of  reason, 
we  should  be  incapable  of  distinguishing 
with  accuracy  in  the  immediate  compound 
result.       If  the  mere  discovery  of  greater 
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utility,  however,  is  sufficient  to  affect  our 
approbation,  utility  must,  it  is  evident,  have 
a  certain  relation  to  ratue.  Utility,  it  is 
said,  is  the  measure  of  virtue.  Let  us  con- 
sider what  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  this 
phrase. 


LECTURE  LXXVIL 

OF  hl'me's  systeji,  that  utility   is  the 

CONSTITUENT  OK  MEASUKE  OF  VIRTUE. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  exam- 
ined, at  as  great  a  length  as  a  doctrine  so 
false  in  its  principles  requires,  the  system 
of  Dr.  Mandeville  with  respect  to  virtue ; 
a  system  in  which  the  actions  that  commonly 
go  under  that  honourable  name  are  repre- 
sented as,  in  every  instance,  where  any  seem- 
ing sacrifice  is  made  to  the  happiness  of 
another,  the  result  of  a  calculating  vanity 
that,  in  its  love  of  praise,  consents  to  bar- 
ter, for  a  suitable  equivalent  of  commenda- 
tion, the  means  of  enjoyment  which  it  would 
not  give  without  a  due  equivalent,  but  which 
it  values  less  than  the  applause  that  is  to  be 
offered  in  purchase  of  them.  The  pretender 
to  generosity,  who  is  a  speculator  in  this 
species  of  trafhc,  is  of  course  a  hj-pocrite  by 
the  very  quality  of  the  moral  ware  in  which 
he  jobs  ;  and  the  applauders  of  the  ostensi- 
ble generosity,  who  are  as  little  capable  of 
unpaid  admiration  as  he  of  gratuitous  boun- 
ty, are  hypocrites  of  equal  skill,  in  the  suj)- 
posed  universal  cheat  of  social  life.  All  are 
impostors,  or  all  are  dupes,  or  rather,  all 
ai'eat  once  impostors  and  dupes,  dupes  easi- 
ly deceived  by  impostors  whom  it  is  easy 
to  deceive.  On  a  system,  of  which,  I  may 
safely  take  for  granted,  that  every  one  of 
you  has  in  the  delightful  remenibrances  of 
his  owTi  breast  innumerable  confutations, 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
dwell,  if  there  had  been  less  peril  in  the 
adoption  of  it  to  happiness  and  virtue.  As 
a  i)hilosophic  system,  it  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  discussion.  It  is  an  evident  example  of 
an  error  that  is  very  common  in  hj-pothetical 
systems ;  the  error  of  supposing,  notwith- 
standing the  most  striking  seeming  con- 
trarieties, that  what  is  true  of  a  few  cases 
out  of  many  is,  therefore,  necessarily  true 
of  all.  Some  men  are  h}-pocrites,  therefore 
all  men  are  hypocrites.  It  is  not  absolutely 
impossible,  that  he  whom  the  world  honours 
as  virtuous  for  a  life,  which,  from  )-outh  to 
old  age,  has  had  the  uniform  semblance  of 
regard  for  the  happiness  of  others,  may  have 
no  virtue  whatever  at  heart ;  therefore,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  with  certainty,  that  he  has 
no  virtue  whatever.  Such  are  the  two 
propositions,  which,  though  not  expressed 
in  these  precise  terms,  constitute  truly  the 


whole  logic  of  Mandeville.  They  are  the 
very  essence  of  his  system ;  and  unless  we 
admit  them  as  logically  just,  we  must  reject 
his  system  as  logically  false.  But  it  is  in 
his  rhetoric  that  he  trusts  far  more  than  in 
his  defective  logic  ;  and  if  he  have  given  us 
a  few  lively  picturiiigs  of  hypocrisy,  he  flat- 
ters himself  that  we  shall  not  pause  to  in- 
quire, whether  pictures  so  lively  are  re- 
presentations of  a  few  only,  or  of  all  man- 
kind. 

WTiat  should  we  think  of  a  moral  theorist 
who,  after  painting  some  coarse  debauch  in 
the  midnight  profligacy  of  the  lowest  ale- 
house,  or  the  wider  drunkenness  and  riot  of  a 
fair  or  an  election,  should  seriously  exhibit  to 
us  those  pictures  as  evidence  of  an  universal 
conclusion,  that  all  men  are  drunkards? 
We  might  admire  the  verbal  painting,  in- 
deed, as  we  admire  the  pictures  of  Hogarth; 
but  we  should  admire  as  little  the  soundness 
of  the  philosophy  as  we  should  have  admired 
the  accuracy  of  oiie  of  Hogarth's  j)ictures, 
if  he  had  exhibited  to  us  the  interiior  of  a 
brothel  as  a  representation  of  domestic  life  ; 
a  faithful  sketch  of  one  of  those  virtuous 
and  smiling  groups,  that  around  a  virtuous 
and  delighted  father,  at  his  own  parlour  fire, 
seem  to  inclcse  him,  as  it  were,  within  a 
I  circle  of  happiness  !  It  is  certainly  not  more 
absurd  to  argue  that,  because  some  men  are 
j  drunkards  all  men  ai-e  drunkards,  than  to 
'  contend  that  all  men  are,  in  everj-  action  of 
their  life,  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of 
every  other  being,  because  some  may  be 
hypocrites  in  affecting  to  regard  any  happi- 
ness but  their  own ;  and  he  who,  in  adopt- 
ing this  theor}-,  can  seriously  believe  that 
j  there  is  not  a  single  parent,  or  wife,  or  child, 
who  has  any  other  view  than  the  selfish 
one  of  acquiring  praise,  in  any  one  office  of 
seeming  kindness  to  those  whom  they  would 
j  wish  us  to  regard  as  dear  to  them,  may  cer- 
1  tainly  believe  with  equal  reason,  and  admire 

■  as  ingenious  and  just,  the  wildest  absurdity 
I  which  the  wildest  propounder  of  absuidi- 
,  ties  can  offer  to  his  assent  and  admiration. 

I       This  system,  by  a  little  extension  to  all 

■  the  sources  of  selfish  enjoyment,  and  by  a 
I  little  purification  of  the  selfishness,  as  the 
I  enjoyment  is  rendered  less  prominently  sel- 
fish by  being  more  remote  and  more  con- 
nected by  many  direct  or  indirect  ties  with 

•  the  happiness  of  others,  assumes  the  form 
of  the  more  general  theory  of  selfish  morals, 
in  which  the  most  refined  virtue  is  repre- 
sented only  as  disguised  self-love;  though 
the  veil,  which  is  thin  in  itself,  so  as  often 
to  afford  no  disguise  to  the  passion  which 
glows  through  it,  is  sometimes  thickened  in 
so  many  folds,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
guess  what  features  of  ugliness  or  beauty  a]«e 
beneath.  Before  considering,  however,  this 
finer  system  of  moral  sefishness,  which  is 
founded  on  views  of  remote  personal  advan- 
•2  K 
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tage,  niul  therefore  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  skill  that  detects  those  elements  of  dis- 
tant good,  I  eonceivcd  that  we  mi^ht  derive 
some  aid  to  our  iiujuiry,  by  considt-ririg  first 
the  relations  whii'h  reason,  the  great  analyser 
and  deteeter  of  those  elements  of  distant 
good,  bears  to  morality ;  and  consequently, 
as  in  their  fittest  place,  those  systems  which 
would  reduce  all  our  moral  feelings  to  intel- 
lectual discoveries  made  by  that  power, 
which  is  supposed,  in  these  systems,  to  de- 
termine the  very  nature  of  vice  and  virtue, 
in  the  same  way  as  it  extracts  roots,  mea- 
sures angles,  and  determines  specific  gra- 
vities or  ttffinities,  or  quantities  of  mo- 
tion. 

We  considered,  then,  two  celebrated  sys- 
tems of  this  sort  that  found  morality  on  rea- 
son ;  one  which  supposes  virtue  to  consist 
in  the  accommodation  of  our  actions  to  the 
fitnesses  of  things,  and  another  which  sup- 
poses it  to  consist  in  actions  that  are  001/- 
formable  to  truth.  In  both  cases  I  showed 
you,  that  the  systems,  far  from  accounting 
for  our  moral  feelings,  or  showing  them  to 
be  the  result  of  a  process  of  ratiocination, 
proceed  on  the  susceptibility  of  these  feel- 
ings, as  an  essential  part  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution, independent  of  every  thing  that 
can  be  resolved  into  reasoning.  If  we  were 
not  formed  to  love  previously  the  hajjpiness 
of  others,  and  to  have  a  mora!  apjirobation 
of  the  wish  of  ])roducing  happiness,  in  vain 
would  reason  tell  us,  after  tracing  a  thousand 
consequences,  that  an  action  will  be  more  ge- 
nerally beneficial  than,  but  for  this  analytic 
investigation,  we  should  have  supposed.  If 
we  were  not  formed  to  love  certain  ends  of 
moral  good  rather  than  certain  other  ends  of 
moral  evil,  the  mere  fitnesses,  or  means  of 
producing  these  ends,  must  be  as  indifferent 
to  us  as  that  indifferent  good  or  evil  which 
they  tend  to  produce.  If  we  have  formed 
no  previous  moral  conception  of  certain  du- 
ties, as  forming  that  truth  of  character  to 
which  vice  is  said  to  be  false,  there  will  be 
as  little  falsehood  ;  and,  therefore,  if  vice  be 
only  a  want  of  ccjiiformity  to  truth,  as  little 
vice,  in  the  most  cruel  and  unrelenting  ma- 
lignity, as  in  the  most  generous  benevolence. 
In  every  case  in  which  we  sup])ose  reason 
to  be  thus  morally  exercised,  we  must,  as  I 
said,  j)resuppose  certain  feelings  of  love  and 
api)robalion  that  constitute  all  which  is  truly 
moral  in  our  sentiments  of  actions  ;  or  tiie 
discovery  of  mere  consequences  of  general 
good,  mere  fitnesses,  mere  truths,  will  he  as 
powerless  to  affect  us  with  moral  regard,  as 
a  new  combination  of  wheels  and  pullies,  or 
a  new  solution  of  a  geometric  ])roblem. 

But,  though  the  discovery  of  certain  fit- 
nesses or  corigruities,  such  as  those  of  which 
Clarke  speaks,  or  of  a  certain  conformity  to 
truth,  such  as  that  of  which  W'ollaston 
6peak>,    or  of  the   beneficial  and   injurious 


consequences  of  certain  actions,  considered 
as  a  mere  series  of  consequences,  discovera- 
ble by  the  understanding,  like  any  other  se- 
ries of  physical  effects,  may  not  be  capable 
of  giving  birth  to  moral  feeling,  without 
some  peculiar  and  jirevious  susceptibility  in 
the  mind  of  being  so  afll'cted ;  may  they  not 
at  least  indirectly  give  birth  to  it,  by  pre- 
senting to  this  original  susceptibility  of  mo- 
ral emotion  its  peculiar  objects?  Whatever 
may  be  the  principle  that  develops  it,  does 
not  the  approving  sentiment  arise,  on  the 
contemplation  of  actions  that  are  in  their  ten- 
dency beneficial  to  individuals,  and  thus  to 
society  in  general,  and  only  on  the  contem- 
plation of  actions  that  are  thus  beneficial  ?  Is 
not  utility,  therefore,  since  it  ajjpears  to  be 
essential,  in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
the  whole  class  of  actions  that  are  termed 
virtuous,  the  constituent  or  the  measure  of 
virtue  itself? 

The  doctrine  of  the  utility  of  actions,  as 
that  which  constitutes  them  virtuous,  has 
been  delivered,  with  all  the  force  of  which 
the  doctrine  seems  capable,  by  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Hume,  who  has  formed  it  into  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  morals.  It  has  ever  since  en- 
tered largely  into  the  vague  sjieculations  on 
the  principles  of  virtue,  in  which  minds  that 
are  rather  fond  of  theorizing  than  capable  of 
it,  are  apt  to  indulge ;  and  we  seldom  hear 
in  familiar  discussion  any  allusion  to  the 
principle  or  principles  of  moral  sentiment, 
without  some  loose  reference  to  this  relation, 
which  that  moral  sentiment  is  su])posed  to 
bear  to  the  utility  of  the  actions  ajiproved. 
That  it  does  bear  a  certain  relation  to  it  is 
unquestionable,  though  a  relation  which  is 
not  always  very  distinctly  conceived  by  those 
who  are  in  the  frequent  habit  of  sjjeakiiii;  of 
it.  It  will  be  the  more  important,  then,  to 
endeavour  to  separate  what  is  true  in  the 
common  language  on  the  subject,  from  the 
error  which  frequently  accompanies  it. 

Benevolence,  as  the  very  name  implies,  is 
always  a  wish  of  good  to  others ;  and  every 
benevolent  action,  therefore,  must  be  intend- 
ed to  be  of  ailxar.tage  to  somebody.  But  if 
by  the  measure  of  virtue,  when  utility  is  said 
to  be  the  constituent  or  measure  of  the  ac- 
tions that  are  denominated  virtuous,  be 
meant  that  to  which  the  virtue  is  in  exact 
jiroportion,  increasing  always  as  the  mere 
l)hysical  advantage  increases,  and  decreasing 
always  as  the  mere  physical  advantage  de- 
creases ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  such  actions 
only  are  felt  to  be  meritorious,  in  which  the 
agent  is  supposed  to  have  willed  directly  that 
which  appeared  to  him  at  the  moment  of  his 
willing  it  most  useful,  and  to  have  willed  it 
with  moral  ai)piolialion  for  this  reason  only, 
because  it  apjjearcd  to  him  most  useful ;  uti- 
lity, in  this  general  sense,  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing the  measure  of  virtue,  that  there  iscom- 
j)iuatively  but  a  very  small  number  of  virtu- 
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ous  actions  to  which  the  measure  can  be  ap- 
plied, and  very  (cw,  indeed,  in  which  the 
proportion  will  be  found  to  hold  with  ex- 
actness. 

That  virtuous  actions  do  all  tend  in  some 
greater  or  less  degree  to  the  advantage  of 
the  world,  is  indeed  a  fact,  with  respect  to 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  import- 
ant question,  however,  is,  whether  the  spe- 
cific amount  of  utility  I)e  that  which  we  have 
in  view,  and  which  alone  we  luivc  ni  view, 
in  the  approbation  which  we  give  to  certain 
actions  ;  since  this  approbation  is  the  direct 
feeling  of  virtue  itself,  without  which,  as  in- 
tervening, it  will  be  allowed  that  even  the 
most  useful  action  could  not  be  counted  by 
us  as  virtuous  ;  wliether  we  love  the  gene- 
rosity of  our  benefactor,  with  an  emotion  ex- 
actly the  same  in  kind,  however  diflerent  it 
may  be  in  degree,  as  that  with  which  We  love 
the  bank-bill,  or  the  estate  which  he  may 
have  given  us ;  in  short,  to  use  Dr.  Smith's 
strong  language,  whether  "  we  have  no  other 
reason  for  praising  a  man,  than  that  for  which 
we  commend  a  chest  of  drawers." 

It  may  be  necessary  in  this  discussion,  to 
remind  you  once  more,  that  virtue  is  nothing 
in  itself,  any  more  than  our  other  general 
terms,  which  we  have  invented  to  express  a 
number  of  particulars  comprehended  in  them; 
that  what  is  true  of  virtue,  then,  must  be  true 
of  all  the  particular  actions  to  which  we  give 
that  name ;  and  that  all  which  we  have  to 
consider  in  the  present  argument,  is  not  the 
vague  general  term,  but  some  particular  ac- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  some  particular  agent,  in 
certain  circumstances,  willing  a  certain  effect; 
since  the  feeling  which  rises  in  the  mind,  on 
the  contemplation  of  this  particular  action, 
IS  that  which  leads  us  to  class  it  with  other 
actions  that  may  have  excited  a  similar  vivid 
sentiment,  and  to  employ  for  the  whole  the 
common  term  virtue.  The  question  then  is, 
whether  it  be  necessary  to  the  rise  of  this 
vivid  sentiment,  the  moral  emotion  of  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation,  that  we  should 
have  in  immediate  contemplation,  as  the  sole 
object  of  the  emotion,  the  utility  or  inutility 
of  the  action  ;  and  whether  the  emotion  it- 
self be  always  exactly  proportioned  by  us  to 
the  quantity  of  usefuhiess  which  we  may 
have  found,  by  a  sort  of  intellectual  calcula- 
tion or  measurement  in  the  action  itself,  or 
in  the  principle  of  the  action.  It  is  the  vi- 
vid feeling  of  moral  approbation  alone,  which 
leads  us  to  distinguish  actions  as  virtuous  or 
vicious  ;  and  the  supposed  measure  or  stand- 
ard of  virtue,  therefore,  must  relate  to  this 
vivid  feeling  in  all  its  degrees,  or  it  caimot 
have  any  relation  to  the  virtue  that  in  all 
its  degrees  is  marked  by  that  vivid  feeling 
only. 

If  the  utility  of  actions  be  their  moral 
standard,  then,  it  must  be  present  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  agent  himself,  when  he 


morally  prefers  one  mode  of  conduct  to  ano- 
ther; and  to  the  contemplation  of  others, 
when  they  morally  approve  or  disapprove  of 
his  action. 

In  every  moral  action  that  can  be  estimat- 
ed by  us,  these  two  sets  of  feelings  may  be 
taken  into  account ;  the  feelings  of  the  agent 
when  he  meditated  and  willed  the  action  ; 
and  the  feelings  of  the  spectator,  or  of  him 
who  calmly  contemplates  the  action  at  any 
distance  of  space  or  time.  Let  us  consider, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  the  agent  himself. 
The  agent,  indeed,  may  be  uiuler  the  influ- 
ence of  passions,  from  which  the  spectator  is 
free,  and  may  thus  have  his  moral  discern- 
ment less  clear,  so  as  to  be  hurried  perhaps 
into  actions  which,  with  better  moral  vision, 
he  would  have  shunned.  But  the  principle 
of  approbation  itself  is  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  liis  mind,  when  the  action  which 
he  contemplates  is  one  \\hich  he  meditates 
himself,  and  when  he  contemplates  the  ac- 
tion of  another  already  performed  ;  and,  if  it 
be  not  according  to  any  measurement  of  ex- 
act utility,  that  the  approbation  and  conse- 
quent moral  will  or  resolution  of  the  most 
virtuous  agent  is  formed,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  be  a  powerful  presumption  at  least,  or 
more  than  a  mere  presumption,  that  the  ap- 
probation of  the  spectator,  arising  from  the 
same  principle  is  not  the  result  of  such  a 
measurement  of  the  good  that  is  to  be  add- 
ed, by  that  particular  action,  to  the  general 
good  of  the  world,  or  of  the  general  utility 
of  the  principle  from  which  it  flows.  With 
respect  to  the  views  of  the  agent,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  dispute. 
His  views,  even  when  he  seems  to  ourselves 
most  commendable,  but  rarely  extend  to 
such  general  interests.  The  exact  scale  of 
utility  of  an  action,  in  short,  or  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  action,  is  not  present  to  his 
mind  as  the  standard  by  which  he  regulates 
his  conduct.  Does  the  mother,  when  she 
hangs  sleepless,  night  after  night,  over  the 
cradle  of  her  sick  infant,  think,  even  for  a 
single  moment,  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
society  of  mankind,  that  she  should  labour 
to  preserve  that  little  being  which  is  so  dear 
to  her  for  itself,  and  the  abandonment  of 
which,  thougli  no  other  being  in  the  universe 
were  to  be  affected  by  it,  would  seem  to  her 
a  crime  of  scarcely  conceivable  atrocity  ;  and 
are  we  to  refuse  to  her  patience  and  ten- 
derness, and  watchfulness  of  regard,  the 
name  of  viituc,  because  she  has  thought 
only  of  some  little  comfort  that  might  pos- 
sibly flow  to  the  individual,  and  has  not 
measured  her  own  personal  sacrifices  with 
that  general  good,  to  which  they  should  have 
been  exactly  adapted,  nor  estimated  the 
general  advantage  of  maternal  love,  as  a 
principle  of  conduct  which  operates,  and  is 
continually  to  operate,  in  all  the  families  of 
mankind  ?  When  we  enter  some  wretched 
2  K2 
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hovel,  and  see  that  «Tetche<iiiess,  which  is 
so  much  more  drcMiifiil  to  the  eve  of  him 
who  behokls  it,  than  to  tiie  car  of  him  who 
is  told  in  his  splendid  apartment,  that  there 

is  miseiy  upon  the  earth and  who  thinks 

that  in  pityin?  it,  with  the  very  idleness  of 
))ity,  he  has  hit  as  a  good  man  should  feel ; 
when  we  look  through  the  darkness,  to 
which  there  is  no  sunshine,  on  some  comer, 
darker  still, — where  the  father  of  those  who 
have  strens:th  only  to  hang  over  him  and 
weep,  is  ^riving  to  thorn  his  last  blessing, 
wl.icii  is  all  that  remains  to  him  to  give  ;  do 
we  feel,  on  looking  at  this  mixture  of  death, 
and  sickness,  and  despair,  and  want,  in  dread- 
ful assemblage,  that  it  would  be  well  for 
the  world  if  a  little  relief  were  given  to 
miseries  so  hopeless  ;  or  that  comjiassion,  as 
a  principle  of  conduct,  is  of  the  highest  use- 
fulness, where  there  are  so  many  sufl'erers 
on  the  earth,  who  may  be  objects  of  com- 
passion ?  Of  the  principle  of  the  action  in 
its  relation  to  general  utility,  we  never  think. 
We  hasten  to  do  what  it  is  in  oiu*  power  to 
do  ;  and  we  have  already  obtained  looks  of 
as  much  gratitude,  as  could  be  felt  in  a  mo- 
ment of  such  affliction,  long  before  we  have 
thought  of  any  thing  more  than  what  was 
before  our  very  eyes.  In  all  the  small 
courtesies  of  society,  as  well  as  in  these 
higher  duties,  we  act,  not  from  any  estimate 
of  the  princi])le  of  courtesy  as  a  general 
princijjle,  but  from  the  temporary  views  of 
individual  gratifications  to  those  who  mingle 
with  lis  ;  and  we  act  well.  The  amount  of 
general  good,  which  a  philosoiiher  might 
estimate,  or  attempt  to  estimate,  by  con- 
sidering the  relation  of  these  particular  ac- 
tions to  the  advantage  of  the  comnnmity, 
never  occurs  as  an  object  of  contein})latioii 
to  the  multitude  of  mankind,  when  they  ap- 
prove or  disapprove,  with  feelings  at  least 
as  vivid,  as  those  of  him  who  measures  every 
action  by  its  remotest  consequences.  It 
occurs  but  seldom,  even  to  philosojjhcTs 
themselves,  who  may  derive,  indeed,  an  ad- 
ditional enjoymentfrom  tracing  that  relation, 
and  an  additional  reason  to  adore  the  good- 
ness of  him  who  has  established  it ;  but  who, 
in  the  common  transactions  of  life,  act  from 
the  same  immediate  feelings  of  ai)pn)vab!e- 
ness,  the  same  immediate  imjjulses  of  vir- 
tuous emotion,  as  those  to  whom  ethical 
and  political  generalizations  are  absolutely 
unknown.  The  immediate  virtuous  imjiulse 
is  the  mere  feeling  of  rapifl  a])i)robation,  that 
becomes  still  more  rapidly  choice  or  deter- 
mination ;  a  feeling  which  has  relation  only 
to  the  particular  case,  and  which,  far  from 
pausing  for  any  extensive  view  and  measure- 
ment of  remote  consequences  of  utility, 
has  arisen  in  the  instant,  or  almost  in  the 
very  instant  in  which  the  action  was  con- 
ceived. 

But   the   feehnps   of  the   agent  himself, 


[  whom  alone  we  have  yet  considered,  it  mnj 
perhaps  be  said,  furnish  no  decisive  confn- 

;  tation  of  the  supposed  moral  measurement 
of  the  virtue  of  actions,  by  the  feeling  of 

1  their  precise  degrees  of  general  utility  ;  they 

j  may  afl'ord  a  presumjjtion,  but  nothing 
more  ;  and  it  is  in  the  calm  contemplation 
of  the  indifferent  spectator,  or  reader,  or 
hearer  of  an  action  only,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  grounds  of  a  just  moral  estimate  of 
the  virtue  or  vice  ^vhich  the  action  itself  in- 
volves. 

The  exclusion  of  the  feelings  of  tlie  agent 
himself,  in  the  moral  estimate  of  the  proprie- 
ty or  impropriety  of  the  actions,  which  cir- 
cumstances call  on  him  to  perform,  and  on 
account  of  which  he  is  to  be  ranked  with  the 
virtuous  or  the  guilty,  may  seem  a  very  bold 

'  use  of  the  privilege  of  unlimited  sujjposition, 
which  a  theorist  assumes.     Let  the  assump- 

I  tion,  however,  be  admitted.  Let  the  feel- 
ings of  the  iigcnt  be  left  wholly  out  of  ac- 
count, and  let  us  think  only  of  the  feelings 
of  him  who  contem])lates  the  action  of  an- 
other. Is  the  approbation  of  virtue,  in  this 
case,  the  feeling  of  mere  utility ;  our  indig- 
nation, disgust,  abhorrence  of  vice,  in  its  as- 
pects of  greatest  atrocity,  a  feeling  of  no- 
thing more  than  of  the  iiselessness,  or  ]jhv- 
sical  incumbrance  and  detriment  to  society 
of  that  profitless  thing  which  we  call  a  tyran; 
or  a  parricide  ?  The  doctrine  of  utility,  as 
the  felt  essence  of  virtue,  is,  in  this  case,  as 
little  in  agreement  with  the  mond  facts 
which  it  would  explain,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
feelings  of  the  agent  himself;  as  little  ac- 
cordant with  them  as  any  false  hypothesis 
in  mere  physics,  with  the  stubbornly  resist- 
ing physical  facts,  which  it  would  vainly  en- 
deavour to  reconcile,  or  at  least  to  force  to- 
gether. 

If  the  approbation  which  we  give  to  virtue 
be  only  the  emotion  excited  in  us  by  the 
contemplation  of  what  is  useful  to  mankind, 
it  is  very  evident  that  such  utility  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  actions  only  of  voluntary 
agents,  and  in  the  general  principles  of  con- 
duct from  which  the  particular  actions  flow, 
but  in  inanimate  matter  also  ;  and  indeed, 
on  earth  at  least,  it  is  only  by  the  interven- 
tion of  matter,  that  one  mind  can  indirectly 
be  of  any  utility  whatever  to  any  other  mind. 
Let  us  imagine,  then,  not  a  mere  chest  of 
drawers  before  us, — for  that  may  be  counted 
of  too  trifling  convenience, — but  the  most 
U'^efnl  machine  which  the  art  of  man  has 
been  able  to  devise, — a  loom,  for  example,  a 
ship,  a  printing-press,  instruments  which 
have  certainly  contributed  to  the  happiness 
of  the  world  a  far  greater  amount  of  good, 
than  any  moral  action  of  any  generous  bene- 
factor, whose  voluntary  ])n)duction  of  a  little 
limited  good,  perhaps  to  a  single  individual 
only,  may  yet  have  excited  in  us  the  liveliest 
emotions  of  a  regard  that  is  almost  venera- 
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tion,  or  more  than  mere  veneration.  'WTien 
we  think  of  any  one  of  these  noble  instru- 
ments, as  ])laced  before  our  eyes,  or  when 
any  one  of  them  is  actually  before  our  eyes, 
and  when  we  trace  all  the  contrivances  of  its 
parts,  and  think  of  the  good  which  has  for 
many  ages  resulted,  and  will  still  continue 
to  result  from  the  whole ;  does  it  seem  to 
us  possible  that  any  one  should  assert,  or 
almost  that  any  one  should  imagine,  for  a 
moment,  the  sameness  in  kind  of  the  intel- 
lectual admiration,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
which  we  feel  in  such  a  case,  with  the  moral 
admiration  that  is  excited  in  us  by  the  pat- 
riot or  the  martyr ;  or  even  by  die  humblest 
of  those  who,  in  their  little  sphere  of  private 
hfe,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  peace- 
ful society,  exert,  for  the  good  of  the  few 
who  are  around  them,  an  energy  of  active 
benevolence,  as  powerful  as  that  which,  in 
a  more  elevated  station,  and  in  a  tumultuous 
age,  ennobles  the  leader  and  the  sulYerer  in 
the  cause  of  nations  and  of  the  world  ?  Our 
admiration  of  a  steam-engine,  our  admira- 
tion of  an  heroic  sacrifice  of  personal  com- 
fort, or  of  life  itself,  are  feelings  that  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  greater  resem- 
blance than  the  brightness  of  sc-arlet  and  the 
shriUness  of  a  trumpet ;  and  the  blind  man 
who  asserted  the  similarity  of  these  two 
sensations,  was,  I  cannot  but  think,  (if  our 
consciousness  is  to  decide  on  the  compara- 
tive merit  of  the  theories,)  at  least  as  sound 
a  theorist,  as  he  who  would  convince  us  of 
the  similarity  of  the  two  emotions.  Indeed, 
if  we  were  to  strive  to  conceive  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  extravagant  assertion,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  imagine  one  less  warranted 
by  fact,  than  that  which  would  affirm  that 
we  love  a  benefactor  exactly  with  the  same 
feelings  as  those  with  which  we  regard  a 
house  or  a  loaf  of  bread ;  or  at  least  that 
there  is  no  diiference,  but  as  one  or  the  1 
other  may  have  been  in  degree  more  or 
less  useful  to  us  or  to  the  world  in  gene- 
ral. 

If,  indeed,  mere  matter  could,  by  the 
most  beautifid  subserviency  to  our  happi- 
ness, become  a  reasonable  object  of  moral 
admiration,  by  what  means  have  we  been 
able  to  escape  an  universal  idolatry  ?  How 
is  it  that  we  are  not,  at  this  moment,  all  ador- 
ers of  that  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  or  of 
that  great  luminar}'  which  renders  oiu"  earth 
not  habitable  merely,  but  delightful  ?  The 
ancient  worshippers  of  the  universe  at  least 
supposed  it  to  be  animated  with  a  soul.  It 
was  the  soul  of  the  world  which  they  ad- 
ored. The  savage.  Mho  trembles  at  the 
thunder,  and  bends  before  the  whirlwind 
that  knee  which  does  not  bow  to  man,  be- 
lieves that  there  is  some  being  greater  than 
man  who  presides  over  the  awful  dark- 
ness. But,  according  to  the  system  of  utili- 
ty, the  belief  of  a  soul  of  the  world,  or  of  a 


ruler  of  the  lightning  and  the  stoinn,  which 
even  the  savage  thinks  necessary,  before  he 
deign  to  worshi[),  is  superfluous  for  our  more 
philosophic  veneration.  The  earth,  whether 
animated  or  inanimate,  is  alike  that  which 
supports  and  feeds  us.  The  sun,  whether 
animated  or  inanimate,  is  alike  to  us  the 
source  of  warmth  and  light,  and  of  all  that 
infinity  of  blessings,  which  these  simple 
words  involve.  The  earth  and  the  sun, 
then,  if  mere  utility  were  to  be  considered 
as  virtue,  the  sole  standard  on  the  contem- 
plation of  which  certain  moral  emotions 
arise,  and  by  which  we  measure  their  vivid- 
ness, are  the  most  virtuous  beings  that  come 
beneath  our  view  ;  and  love,  respect,  venera- 
tion, such  as  we  give  to  the  virtues  of  the 
most  virtuous  human  beings,  are  far  too 
slight  an  oflering  of  the  heart  to  utilities  so 
transcendent. 

It  is  evidently,  then,  not  mere  utility 
which  coustitutes  the  essence  of  virtue,  or 
which  constitutes  the  measure  of  virtue ; 
since  we  feel,  for  the  most  useful  inanimate 
objects,  even  when  their  usefulness  is  to 
continue  as  long  as  the  whole  race  of  beings 
that  from  age  to  age  are  to  be  cajiable  of 
profiting  by  them,  no  emotions  of  the  kind 
which  we  feel,  when  we  consider  the  vol- 
untary actions  of  those  who  are  capable  of 
knowing  and  willing  the  good  which  they 
produce.  A  benevolent  man  and  a  steam- 
engine  may  both  be  instrumental  to  the 
happiness  of  society ;  and  the  quantity  of 
happiness  produced  by  the  unconscious  ma- 
chine may  be  greater  perhaps  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  living  Jigent ;  but  there  is  no 
imaginary  increase  or  diminution  of  the  utili- 
ty of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  that  can  make 
the  feelings  with  v\hich  we  view  them  sha- 
dow into  each  other,  or  correspond  in  any 
point  of  the  scale. 

Though  it  is  impossible  for  the  theorist 
not  to  feel  the  irresistible  force  of  this 
argument,  when  he  strives  in  vain  to  think 
of  some  infinite  accession  of  utility  to  a 
mere  machine,  which  may  procure  for  it  all 
the  veneration  that  is  given  to  virtue,  he  can 
yet  take  refuge  in  the  obscurity  of  a  verbal 
distinction.  Utility,  he  will  tell  us,  is  not 
I  in  every  instance  followed  by  this  venera- 
tion :  it  is  only  utility  in  the  action  of  liv- 
I  ing  beings  that  is  followed  by  it ;  and  when 
even  all  the  useful  actions  of  living  beings 
j  are  shown  not  to  produce  it,  but  only  such 
I  actions  as  had  in  view  that  moral  good  which 
we  admire,  he  will  consent  to  narrow  his 
limitations  still  more,  and  confine  the  utility, 
which  he  regards  as  the  same  with  virtue, 
to  certain  voluntary  actions  of  hving  beings. 
Does  he  not  perceive,  however,  that  in  mak- 
ing these  limitations  he  has  conceded  the 
very  point  in  question?  He  admits  that 
the  actions  of  men  are  not  valued  merely  as 
being  useful,  in  which  ease  they  mtist  have 
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rankeii  m  virtue,  with  all  tliinijs  that  are 
useful,  exactly  according  to  tlu'ir  place  in 
the  scale  of  utility,  hut  fur  soiiu'thing  which 
may  be  useful,  or  rather  wiiich  is  useful, 
yet  which  merely  as  useful  never  could  have 
excited  the  feelinfr'  which  it  excites  when 
considered  as  a  voluntaiy  choice  of  good. 
He  admits  an  ajiiirovahieness  then,  peculiar 
to  living  and  voluntary  agents,  a  cajiacity  of 
exciting  certain  vivid  moral  emotions  which 
are  not  commensurabie-^vithany  utility,  since 
no  accession  of  mere  utility  could  produce 
them.  In  short,  he  admits  every  thing  for 
which  the  assertor  of  the  peculiar  and  es- 
sential distinctions  of  virtue  contends ;  and 
all  which  he  gains  by  his  verbal  distinction 
of  utilities  is,  that  his  admission  of  the  doc- 
trine which  he  professes  to  oppose,  is  tacit 
only,  not  open  and  direct. 

It  is  indeed,  by  a  verbal  distinction  of  this 
sort  that  Mr.  Hume  iiimself,  the  most  in- 
genious and  liberal  supporter  of  this  system, 
endeavours  to  obviate  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion, which  may  be  drawn  from  inanimate 
matter,  as  useful  and  yet  incaiiable  of  excit- 
ing moral  emotion.  He  does,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  his  theory,  what  is  not  easy 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  acuteness  of  a 
mind  so  subtile  as  his,  and  so  well  practised 
in  detecting,  or  at  least  so  fond  of  detecting, 
what  he  considers  as  illogical  in  the  specula- 
tions of  other  writers,  or  in  the  general  easy 
faith  of  the  half-reasoning  multitude.  He 
fairly  takes  for  granted,  as  indejjendent  of 
any  measurement  of  mere  utility,  those  very 
moral  feelings  which  he  yet  wishes  us  to  be- 
lieve to  arise  from  the  ])crception  of  mere 
utility  ;  thus  adandoning  his  theory  as  false 
m  order  that  we  may  admit  it  as  true.  The 
utility  of  inanimate  things,  he  says,  does  not 
seem  to  us  virtuous,  because  it  is  not  ac- 
companied with  esteem  and  approbation 
which  are  peculiar  to  living  beings  ;  and  he 
states  this  distinction  of  the  two  utilities, 
without  seeming  to  be  at  all  aware  that,  in 
supposing  a  moral  esteem  and  approbation 
distinct  from  the  feeling  of  usefulness,  he  is 
thus  presupposing  the  very  feeling  for  wliich 
he  professes  to  account ;  and  denying  that 
strict  relation  of  utility  to  virtue,  which  his 
theory  would  hold  out  as  the  only  standard, 
or  rather  as  the  only  constituent  of  virtue. 
The  passage  is  too  important  not  to  be  quot- 
ed in  his  own  words.  "  We  ought  not  to 
imagine,"  he  says,  "  because  an  inanimate 
object  may  be  useful  as  well  as  a  man,  that 
therefore  it  ought  ako,  according  to  this  sys- 
tem, to  merit  the  api)ellation  of  virtuous. 
The  sentiments  excited  by  utility  are  in  the 
two  cases  very  different ;  and  the  one  is 
mixed  with  affection,  esteem,  approbation, 
&c.  and  not  the  other."  Now  it  is  obvious- 
ly of  these  very  sentiments  alone,  which  are 
paid  by  Hume  to  be  mixed  with  the  feeling 
of  utility,  and  not  produced  by  it,  that  the 


moral  theorist  has  to  trace  the  origin.  If 
the  sentiments  excited  by  the  utility  in  the 
two  cases  be,  as  he  most  justly  ol)sen'es, 
veiy  ditTerent,  even  when  the  amount  of 
mere  utility  may  be  the  same  in  both ;  then, 
most  indubitably,  it  is  not  as  being  useful 
that  actions  are  counted  virtuous,  and  rated 
in  dilTerent  degrees  of  virtue  according  to 
their  diil'erent  degrees  of  usefulness  ;  but  on 
account  of  something  that  must  be  su])erad- 
ded  to  this  usefulness  :  and  if,  independent- 
ly of  the  sum  of  good  which  they  may  pro- 
duce, and  equally  produce,  one  utility  and 
not  the  other  be  attended  with  esteem  and 
aijjirobation,  is  not  this  a  jiroof  that  the  moral 
esteem  and  approbation  are  not  commensur- 
able with  mere  physical  usefulness  ;  that  they 
are  feelings  ofa  peculiar  class,  which  even  he, 
who  would  represent  actions  as  felt  to  be 
virtuous  only  because  they  are  regarded  as 
j)liysically  useful,  is  obliged  to  presuppose  ; 
and  that  there  is  in  virtue,  therefore,  an  in- 
dependent and  peculiar  approvableness,  or 
capacity  of  exciting  "  esteem  and  appro- 
bation," which  utility  is  incapable  either  of 
constituting  or  of  measuring  ? 

In  this  argument,  1  have  opposed  to  the 
actions  which  we  feel  immediately  as  vir- 
tuous, the  utility  only  of  inanimate  matter, 
because  this  furnishes  a  more  striking  con- 
trast ;  but  the  same  argument,  as  you  can- 
not fail  to  have  perceived,  might  have  been 
extended  to  many  qualities  of  the  mind  it- 
self, in  all  those  varieties  of  original  genius, 
or  the  rich  endowments  of  science,  that  have 
])rogressively  raised  us  from  barbarism  to 
civilization,  with  an  influence  on  the  happi- 
ness of  the  world,  to  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  in  our  conce])tion  to  fix  a  limit ;  of 
talents  which  we  admire  indeed,  and  honour 
with  a  respect  of  a  jieculiiu-  kind  ;  but  our 
res])ect  for  which,  even  when  they  exist  in 
their  highest  order  of  excellence,  we  feel  to 
be  ofa  species  very  ditTerent  from  the  moral 
esteem  which  we  give  to  an  act  of  virtue. 
The  inventors  of  the  printing-press  certain- 
ly did  more  good  to  the  world  by  that  mere 
invention,  than  the  Man  of  Ross  himself  by 
all  his  charities  ;  yet  how  dilfcrent  are  the 
the  moral  emotions  with  which  we  view 
them  ! 

The  mere  usefulness  of  certain  actions, 
then,  I  repeat,  is  not  that  which,  as  felt  by  us 
at  the  moment  of  our  apjjrobation,  consti- 
tutes to  us  or  measures  their  virtue  ;  it  is 
not  that  which  is  immediately  felt  by  the 
agent ;  it  is  not  that  which  is  imme(iiately 
felt  by  the  spectator  or  hearer  of  the  action; 
and  yet  utility  and  virtue  are  related,  so 
intimately  related,  that  there  is  ])erha])s  no 
action  generally  felt  by  us  as  virtuous,  which 
it  would  not  be  generally  beneficial  that  all 
mankind  in  similar  circumstances  should 
imitate.  This  general  relation,  however,  is 
one  which  we   discover  only  on   reflection, 
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and  of  which  multitudes  have  perhaps  never 
oiiee  thought  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  life ;  yet  these  have  esteemed  and 
hated  like  other  people.  The  utility  accom- 
panies, indeed,  our  moral  approbation  ;  but 
the  perception  of  that  utility  does  not  con- 
stitute our  moral  approbation,  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessarily presupposed  by  it. 

1  may  remark,  by  the  way,  as  a  circum- 
stance which  has  probably  contributed,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  this  misconception  of  the 
immediate  object  of  moral  approbation,  that 
in  cases  of  political  leijislation,  the  very  end 
of  which  is  not  to  look  to  the  present  only, 
but  to  the  future,  we  estimate  the  i)ropriety 
of  certain  measures  by  their  usefulness. 
That  which  is  to  be  injurious  we  do  not 
enact ;  and  those  who  contend  that  we  should 
enact  it,  think  it  necessary  to  show  that  it 
will  be  for  general  advantage.  Expediency 
being  thus  the  circumstance  on  which  the 
debates  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  public  measures  in  almost  every  case  de- 
pend, we  learn  to  consider  it  very  falsely  as 
the  measure  of  our  moral  approbation  in  the 
particular  cases  that  are  constantly  occurring 
in  domestic  life.  We  forget  that  the  legis- 
lator is  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
consulting  the  general  good,  and  of  looking 
to  the  future,  therefore,  and  distant,  as  well 
as  to  the  present  or  the  near.  His  object  is 
to  see  ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica  capiat. 
His  relation  is  to  the  community,  not  to  any 
particular  individual ;  and  in  neglecting  the 
general  good  for  the  good  of  a  few,  he  would 
be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  as  much  as  the 
possessor  of  a  deposit,  if  he  were  to  give  to 
the  wants  of  some  indigent  sulierer  the  mo- 
ney which  another  had  intrusted  to  his 
care. 

In  the  general  transactions  of  ordinary 
life,  then,  our  feeling  of  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation, we  may  conclude,  does  not 
depend  on  the  mere  perception  of  utility. 
The  virtuous,  by  the  very  constitution  of 
heaven,  which  has  pre-established  the  con- 
nexion of  virtue  and  happiness,  will,  indeed, 
that  which  is  useful ;  but  they  will  it,  in 
each  particular  case,  without  regard  to  the 
general  utility  of  the  principle  of  conduct  to 
which  their  action  conforms ;  and,  in  con- 
sidering the  actions  of  others,  we  approve  of 
that  which  is  useful,  but  we  do  not  approve 
of  it  because  we  have  estimated,  according 
to  a  scale  of  specific  value,  the  mere  usefid- 
ness  of  the  general  principle.  We  perceive 
a  moral  excellence,  as  something  very  differ- 
ent from  the  amount  of  physical  advantage 
that  flows  from  the  particular  action,  or  from 
all  the  similar  actions  of  the  same  class  ;  an 
excellence  which,  of  itself,  constitutes  the 
approvableness  ;  a  virtue  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  every  thing  but  the  breast  of  him 
who  conceived  it ;  which  is  not  ennobled 
by  success,  and  which  becomes  more  interest- 


ing to  us  by  the  very  misfortunes  to  whicli 
it  may  have  led. 

The  coincidence  of  general  good,  with 
those  particular  affections  which  are  felt  by 
us  to  be  virtuous,  is,  indeed,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, a  proof  that  this  general  good  has 
been  the  object  of  some  being  who  has 
ada])ted  them  to  each  other.  But  it  was  of 
a  being  far  higher  than  man — of  him  who 
alone  is  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  system 
of  things  ;  and  who  allots  to  our  humbler 
faculties  and  affections  those  partial  objects 
which  alone  they  are  able  to  comprehend, 
giving  us  still,  however,  the  noble   privilege 

To  join 
Our  partial  movements  with  the  master-wheel 
Of  the  great  world,  aiul  serve  that  sac-red  end. 
Which  he,  the  unerring  reason,  keeps  m  view.* 

By  this  relation,  of  which  few  think  or  are 
capable  of  thinking,  of  particular  good  with 
public  good,  of  general  utility  and  private 
virtue,  the  public  good  is  as  effectually  in- 
sured as  if  all  were  every  moment  thinking 
of  the  relation,  and  is  insured  with  a  still 
greater  accession  and  profusion  of  delight. 

"  Happiness,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  is 
best  provided  for  by  the  division  of  affection, 
as  wealth  by  the  division  of  labour.  Were 
all  men  to  measure  their  actions  by  utility," 
the  same  writer  justly  remarks,  "that  variety 
of  sentiments  and  passions  which  at  present 
renders  human  society  so  interesting,  and, 
like  a  happy  combination  of  notes  in  music, 
produces  an  enchanting  harmony,  must  be 
reduced  to  the  dull  monotony  of  one  tran- 
quil sentiment.  Every  man,  it  is  true,  would 
meet  his  neighbour  with  the  mild  aspect  of 
calm  philosophy,  and  with  the  placid  smile 
of  perfect  benevolence ;  but  no  eye  must  be 
seen  s])arkling  with  rapture  or  melting  with 
tenderness,  no  tongue  must  utter  words  of 
kindness,  which  have  not  first  been  exactly 
measured  on  the  scale  of  universal  benevo- 
lence. In  short,  the  moral  world  would  be- 
come one  flat  unvaried  scene,  resembling  the 
aspect  which  the  natural  world  would  as- 
sume, were  all  its  mountains  and  valleys  le- 
velled, and  its  whole  surface  converted  into 
a  smooth  and  grassy  plain." 

That  virtue  is  useful,  is  indeed  true  then  ; 
so  useful  that,  without  it,  existence  would 
not  have  been  a  blessing,  but  a  source  of  mi- 
sery ;  and  a  society  of  mankind  but  a  com- 
bination of  the  miserable,  la])ouring  to  be- 
come individually  more  wretched,  by  mak- 
ing each  other  more  wretched.  Yet  it  is 
not  more  ti-ue,  that  virtue  is  useful,  than 
that  this  utility  of  the  general  principles  of 
virtuous  conduct  is  not  the  ground  of  om* 
immediate  ap])robation.  It  is  not  the  stand- 
ard of  our  approbation  ;  for  we  have  approv- 
ed, long  before  we  think  of  that   which    is 
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said  to  have  been  the  measure  according  to 
which  we  have  approved.  Tliis  priority  of 
the  api)rol)ation  in  all  its  (k'jjrrces,  to  any 
thought  of  specific  utility,  is  true  even  of 
philosophers,  who  know  that  there  is  such  a 
coincidence  of  the  relations  of  virtue  and 
usefulness  ;  but  of  all  who  feel  virtue,  who 
love  and  hate,  who  esteem,  and  honour,  and 
despise,  how  few  are  they  who  know  that 
there  is  any  such  relation.  They  do  not 
approve  or  disapprove  the  less,  however,  but 
it  is  because  God  has  t\-illed  the  happiness 
of  the  world,  which,  as  a  great  whole,  they 
are  unconsciously  jiromoting,  not  because 
they  individually  have  thought  of  it.  He, 
indeed,  who  fixed  the  relations  of  things,  be- 
fore the  system  of  things  itself  was  formed 
by  him,  established  this  jiaramount  relation 
of  our  generous  desires,  to  an  aggi-egate  of 
hajjpiness  far  greater  than  that  momentary 
benefit  which  was  their  particular  aim.  The 
good  of  the  universe  was  the  gracious  object- 
of  his  will, — his  object,  not  more  in  the  phy- 
sical enjoyments  which  he  has  poured  upon 
us,  than  in  the  virtues  of  which  he  gave  us 
the  noble  capacity.  But  though  it  ^Aas  for 
that  universality  of  happiness,  which  the 
eternal  Author  of  the  universe  alone  could 
fully  comprehend  in  his  conception  and  de- 
sign that  man  was  rendered  virtuous,  our  li- 
mited virtues  themselves  have  their  particu- 
lar objects,  which  they  are  better  able  to 
embrace.  By  their  joint  operation,  they 
produce  that  great  result,  of  which  they  do 
not  think  even  while  they  are  most  busy  in 
promoting  it  ;  intent  perhajis  only  on  cour- 
tesies and  kindnesses,  which  appear  to  ter- 
minate in  the  individual  who  receives  them  ; 
like  the  sunshine,  that  teems  to  be  only  (low- 
ing around  the  blossom  in  soft  and  brilliant 
varieties  of  light,  while  it  is  slowly  and  si- 
lently maturing  fruits  that  are  yet  unseen  ; 
or  like  the  breeze,  which  seems  only  to  flut- 
ter in  the  sail,  or  to  dimple  the  wave  before 
the  prow,  but  which  is  at  the  same  time 
wafting  along  the  majestic  vessel  that  is  to 
mingle  the  treasures  of  every  clime,  to  carrj- 
plenty  to  the  barren  soil,  and  the  richer 
stores  of  science  to  the  still  more  desolate 
barrenness  of  the  mind. 


LECTURE  LXXVni. 

EXAMINATION    OF    HUME'S  SYSTEM    CONCLUD- 
ED;   OF  THE  SELFISH  SYSTEM. 

My  la>t  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employ- 
ed in  considering  the  relation  which  the  uti- 
lity of  actions  bears  to  our  approbation  of 
them  as  virtuous. 

That  in  acting,  the  agent  himself,  in  cases 
in  which  no  one  would  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment in  terming  him  virtuous,  pxcei)t  those 


who  deny  every  distinction  of  vice  and  vir- 
tue, performs  the  action  which  is  a])proved, 
without  any  regard  to  the  amount  of  general 
good  which  would  flow  to  society,  if  all  men 
were  to  act  as  he  acts,  that  is  to  say,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  specific  utility  of  such 
actions,  is  evident  from  the  slightest  examin- 
ation of  human  conduct.  Of  all  the  virtu- 
ous actions  which  are  ])erformed  at  any  one 
moment  on  the  earth,  from  the  slightest  re- 
ciprocation of  domestic  courtesies,  to  the 
most  generous  sacrifices  of  heroic  friendship, 
there  is  perhaps  scarcely  one,  in  which  this 
thought  of  the  supposed  scale  of  utility,  ac- 
cording to  which  his  action  is  to  be  mea- 
sured, is  present  to  the  mind  of  the  agent, 
and  is  the  influencing  circumstance  in  his 
choice,  the  immediate  motive  which  confers 
on  his  conduct  the  character  of  virtue.  He 
is  useful  to  the  world,  indeed,  when  he  re- 
lieves the  sufl'erings  even  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual being.  But  he  relieves  that  suffering, 
not  because  the  world,  if  he  gives  the  relief, 
will,  as  a  ^^hole,  have  less  misery;  or  be- 
cause it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
world  that  others  should  imitate  him  in  si- 
milar cases ;  but  that  the  individual  before 
him  may  have  less  misery ;  or,  if  he  thinks 
of  any  thing  but  that  particular  miserj-  and 
its  relief,  he  thinks  only  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  would  apjicar  to  himself,  if  he  were 
to  abstain  from  giving  the  relief  which  is  in 
his  power.  He  bears  sufferings  of  his  own, 
in  like  manner,  without  lamentation  ;  not 
because  a  single  groan  from  him,  in  any  case 
of  bodily  anguish,  would  increase  the  misery 
of  the  world,  or  lessen  its  happiness,  but  be- 
cause a  single  groan,  though  it  might  leave 
the  happiness  of  the  world  ])recisely  the  same 
as  before,  would  degrade  him  in  his  own  es- 
timation. M' hether  in  doing  or  in  suffering, 
therefore,  his  virtue,  if  any  virtue  be  allow- 
ed to  him,  does  not  depend  on  his  views  of 
the  general  utility  which  the  world  derives 
from  a  frame  of  mind  like  that  which  his 
conduct  dis])lays.  That  comprehensive  use- 
fulness is  not  present  to  his  mind,  as  a  scale 
or  measure  of  his  virtue. 

But  though  it  be  not  the  precise  measure 
of  ai)prol)ation  and  preference  in  his  own 
mind,  it  may  i)erhai)s  be  the  jirecise  and  sole 
mc;isure  of  api)rol)ation,  when  his  actions  or 
patient  sufferings  are  considered  by  other 
minds.  In  this  case,  too,  we  found  that  the 
supposed  standard  is  far  from  being  the  real 
standard.  We  approve,  not  from  any  wide 
calculation  of  probable  consequences  to  the 
world,  if  all  were  to  act  as  the  individual  has 
acted  ;  but  from  an  instant  feeling  of  moral 
excellence,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
not  to  approve,  as  soon  as  the  action,  in  all 
its  circumstances,  is  known  to  us.  If  we 
think  of  the  general  utility  of  such  a  general 
mode  of  conduct,  it  is  not  before,  but  after 
the  approbation  ;  and  it  is  no  paradox  tosar. 
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tliat  our  approbation  has,  in  truth,  least  re-  | 
fercuce  to  general  conduct  and  j.'eneral  con- 1 
sequences,  in  cases  in  which  the  virtue  of 
which  we  approve  is  greatest ;  because,  in  | 
such  cases,  the  moral  excellence  produces  an  j 
emotion  so  vivid,  as  to  preclude  the  consi- 
deration of  ever)'  remote  circumstance.   The 
hero  himself,  bearing  what  he  bore,  or  doing  j 
what  he  did,  is  all  which  our  mind  can  see.  j 
Who  is  there,  that,  in  the  contemplation  of 
Thermopylae,  and  of  the  virtues  that  liavc 
made  that  desolate  spot  for  ever  sacred  to 
us,  can  think  of  Leonidas  and  his  little  band, 
without  any  emotion  of  reverence,  till  the 
thought  occur,  how  useful  it  must  be  to  na- 
tions to  have  defenders  so  intrepid  !   Our  ad- 
miration is  not  so  tardy  a  calculator.      It  is 
instant  in  all  its  fer\'our ;  and,  indeed,  when 
we  begin  to  think  of  the  exact  point  in  the 
scale  of  utility  at  which  the  action  maybe 
ranked,  this  very  thought  is  itself  a  proof  that 
our  emotion  has  already  become  less  vivid. 
Tlie  question,  indeed,  is  one  which  our  con- 
sciousness may  decide  in  a  moment,   if  we 
only  trust  to  the  evidence  of  our  consciousness 
a  sort  of  trust  which,  simple  as  it  may  seem, 
is  no  slight  intellectual  etlbrt,  when  our  con- 
sciousness is  opposed  to  errors  that  are  bril- 
liant, and  that  have   the   authority  of  any 
great  name.      Our  consciousness,  if  we  ap- 
peal to  it,  will  tell  us,  that  to  admire  what 
is  useful,  and  to  revere  what  is  virtuous,  are 
feelings    as    different    as    any   two    feelings 
which  are  not  absolutely  opposite ;  and  that, 
if  we  class  them  as  the  same,  we  may,  with 
as  much  reason,  class  as  the  same,  and  re- 
duce under  a  single  terra,  our  moral  vener- 
ation and  our  sensation  of  fragrance,  because 
they  are   both   pleasing ;  or  our  admiration 
of  what  is  useful,  and  our  notion  of  a  circle, 
because  they  are   both  states  or  feelings  of 
the  mind.     \Vho  ever  looked  on  his  con- 
science precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
looked  upon  his   estate  ;  and  felt  not  regret 
merely,  but  all  the  agonies   of  remorse,  be- 
cause his  acres  were  less  productive  than  the 
richer   fields    of  his  neighbour?    We  may 
respect  the  inventor  of  a  machine,  but  we  cer- 
tainly do   not  respect  the  machine  itself; 
though  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  instru- 
ments which  he  invents  that  the  inventor,  as 
an  inventor,  has  any  utility ;  and,  even  in 
respecting  his  intellectual  talents  as  an  in- 
ventor,   though    he    may  have  contributed 
more  by  this  one  exercise   of  them,  to  the 
permanent  happiness  of  the  world,  than  all 
the  virtues  of  all  the  multitude  that  existed 
around  him  at  the  time,  do  we  feel  for  his 
new  and  beautiful  application  of  the  physical 
powers,  the  moral  emotion  which  we  feel  for 
the  humblest  of  those  -Nirtues  ?  It  is  enough, 
as  I  have  said,  to  appeal  to  your  conscious- 
ness on  this  point.     If  yoiu-  reverence  for 
virtue  appear-  to  you,  as  it  cannot  but  appear 
to  you,  a  feeling  essentially  dift'erent  from 


j-our  mere  admiration  of  what  is  uricful ;  if, 
in  short,  you  perceive,  that  no  addition  of 
useful  properties  to  any  piece  of  inanimate 
matter  could  so  alter  it,  as  to  make  it  an  ob- 
ject of  moral  love ;  that  the  philosopher's 
stone  itself,  if  it  really  existed,  though  capa- 
ble of  conferring  inexhaustible  wealth,  and 
eternal  youth  on  its  possessor,  would  yet  be 
incapable  of  producing  one  feeling  of  cor- 
dial regard ;  that  all  the  stores  of  knowledge, 
and  all  the  talents  of  the  most  vigorous  in- 
tellect, unless  accompanied  with  a  generous 
desire  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  profit 
by  them,  cannot  excite  the  moral  emotions 
that  are  excited  so  readily  by  the  humblest 
benevolence  ;  then,  surely  you  cannot  hesi- 
tate for  an  instant,  in  rejecting  the  theory, 
which  su])poses  virtue  to  be  felt  as  virtue 
only  from  its  utihty,  from  that  utility  which 
may  be  greater  or  less  than  the  usefulness  of 
external  things  or  of  qualities  of  the  under- 
standing ;  but  which,  as  mere  utility,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  its  relation  to  our  emo- 
tions, as  the  intellectual  quahties  of  memory 
or  judgment ;  or  as  the  house  which  shel- 
ters us,  the  coat  which  keeps  us  warm,  or 
the  watch  which  tells  us  the  hour  and  mi- 
nute of  the  day. 

The  approbation  which  we  give  to  actions 
as  virtuous,  then,  whether  we  be  ourselves 
the  agents,  or  merely  consider  the  actions  of 
others,  is  not  given  to  them  simply  as  useful. 
Utility,  in  either  case,  is  not  the  measure  of 
moral  approbation,  the  measui'e  to  which  we 
must  previously  have  adjusted  the  particular 
action,  before  any  approbation  of  it  can  have 
ai'isen ;  and  with  which,  in  all  its  exact  gra- 
dations, the  feeling  of  the  rank  of  virtue  ex- 
actly corresponds. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  mere 
utility  w  hich  excites  moral  approbation,  but 
the  utility  only  that  results  from  the  actions 
of  living  agents.  This  latter  species  of  use- 
fulness may  be  verbally  distinguished  from 
the  other,  as  being  that  which  is  accompa. 
nied  with  esteem  and  approbation  ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  very  distinction  we  find  to  be  that 
which  is  made  by  Mr.  Hume,  the  most  acute 
defender  of  the  theory  which  we  have  been 
examining ;  yet  it  is  surely  very  evident, 
that  the  verbal  distinction  thus  made  is  an 
abandonment  of  the  theory,  an  admission 
that  there  is,  in  certain  actions  of  voluntary 
agents,  something  more  than  utility  which 
is  morally  admired  by  us  ;  since,  in  degrees 
of  utility,  they  may  be  strictly  commensvua- 
ble  with  other  objects  of  thought  that  ex- 
cite in  us  no  such  emotion.  The  esteem 
and  approbation,  which  Mr.  Hume  finds  it 
so  easy  to  presuppose,  aie  all  which  it  is  of 
much  consequence,  in  any  theory  of  virtue, 
to  consider.  They  are  in  truth  the  very 
feeling  of  virtue  itself  under  another  name  ; 
the  ver}'  feeling,  therefore,  which  he  should 
have  shown,  not  to  be  mixed  only  with   gut 
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perception  of  utility,  but  to  arise  from  it,  or 
to  be  reducil)le  to  it ;  and  if,  in  accounting 
for  our  monil  a|)probation  of  certain  actioJis, 
as  distinpuislicil  from  our  atimiratiun  of  any 
useful  contrivance  in  mcclianics,  or  any  use- 
ful qualities  of  natural  inanimate  objects,  or 
any  excellence  of  mere  intellect, — he  say, 
that,  toijether  with  our  feelin;^  of  the  utility 
of  the  actions,  there  is  a  feeling  of  esteem 
and  a[)i)robation,  which  distinguishes  this 
usefulness  from  every  -other  usefulness  of 
the  same  amount ;  he  admits,  in  this  very 
supposition,  that  there  is  in  certain  actions 
an  appro\ableness  which  has  not  its  source 
jn  the  feeling  of  utility, — an  approvablcness 
M'hich  is  independent,  therefore,  of  the  mere 
quantity  of  physical  good  produced ;  and 
that,  when  an  action  has  been  useful,  is  still 
necessary  to  convert  utility  itself  into  vir- 
tue. 

It  is  tnie,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen  in  our 
review  of  such  actions,  that  actions  which 
are  viituous  are  actions  of  which  the  gene- 
ral principle  is  useful ;  but  they  are  virtuous 
and  useful ;  not  felt  by  us  to  be  virtuous, 
merely  because  they  are  of  a  cert;iin  rank  of 
usefulness,  as  innumerable  objects  in  ex- 
ternal nature  are  in  like  manner  useful,  or 
many  valuable  qualities  of  the  understand- 
ing. The  coincidence  in  this  respect,  which  | 
the  Deity,  who  adapted  our  emotions  to  the  | 
happiness  designed  by  him,  has,  from  his  | 
own  universal  goodness  established,  may  be  I 
compared  in  some  measure  to  that  pre-es-  | 
tablished  harmony  of  which  the  foollowers 
of  Leibnitz  speak.  According  to  that  hy- 
pothesis, of  which  I  gave  you  a  sketch  in 
the  early  part  of  this  course,  the  body  and 
mind,  you  will  remember,  have  an  exact  cor- 
respondence of  motions  and  feelings,  but 
are  absolutely  indej)endent  of  each  other, 
even  when  they  seem  most  exactly  to  cor- 
respond ;  the  limbs  nnining  of  themselves 
when  the  mind  wishes  them  to  run,  and  run- 
ning faster  or  slower  exactly  as  the  mind  wish- 
es them  to  be  more  or  less  fleet ;  but  having, 
in  consequence  of  their  own  peculiar  me- 
chanism, a  tendency  to  run  so  indci)eiident 
of  the  volition  of  that  mind  which  longs  to 
escape  from  the  enemy,  that,  if  the  soul  of 
the  coward  were,  by  a  sudden  miracle,  to  be 
annihilated,  his  legs  would  not  run  the  less. 
Sucli  a  harmony  the  Deity  has  established 
of  virtue  and  utility.  That  of  which  weaj)- 
prove  as  virtuous  is,  as  a  general  mode  of 
conduct,  useful;  though  it  is  not  on  account 
of  our  estimate  of  its  general  useful  tendency 
that  we  give  it  our  innnt-diate  ajjproljation. 
That  of  which  we  disapi)rove  as  vice,  is,  as 
H  general  mcnle  of  conduct,  injurious  to  so- 
ciety ;  though  it  is  not  on  that  general  ac- 
count we  regard  it  with  instant  contempt,  or 
indignation,  or  horror.  By  this  adaptation 
of  our  emotions,  however,  the  same  advan- 
tage is  obtained,  as  if  we  approved  of  virtue 


directly  as  useful  to  the  world,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  approve  of  any  usefid  me- 
chanical contrivance  ;  while  it  leaves  us  the 
enjoyment  of  all  that  far  greater  delight, 
which  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
moral  excellence  of  the  individual,  and  from 
the  love  so  infinitely  siu-passing  eveiy  pre- 
ference of  mere  utility,  which  moral  excel- 
lence, and  moral  excellence  only,  can  ex- 
cite. 

It  is  this  independent  pre-established  re- 
lation of  virtue  and  utility,  which,  as  I  con- 
ceive, has  rendered  less  ai)parent  the  error 
of  the  theory  that  would  reduce  moral  ap- 
probation itself,  to  the  perception  of  this 
mere  usefulness ;  and  the  illusion  has  cer- 
tainly been  aided  in  a  great  degree,  by  the 
circumstance  which  I  pointed  out  in  my  last 
lecture ;  the  reference  to  the  public  advan- 
tage, in  the  enactments  of  laws,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  national  measures  of  external  or 
Internal  policy.  These  measures,  to  be  virtu- 
ous, must  indeed  always  have  the  public  good 
in  immediate  view;  because  the  legislative 
and  executive  functions  of  the  state  are  either 
expressly  or  virtually  trusts  for  this  very  ])ur- 
pose ;  and  a  neglect  of  the  public  good  in 
those  who  exercise  such  functions  has,  there- 
fore, all  the  guilt  of  a  breach  of  trust  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  partial  delinquencies  that 
may  have  been  added  to  the  crime.  It  is 
not  very  wonderful,  however,  that  we  should 
thus  learn  to  extend  to  all  particular  actions, 
what  is  true  of  those  actions  of  general  de 
legated  power,  which  are  the  great  sidijccts 
of  temporary  debate  ;  and  should  erroneous 
ly  suppose  all  men  in  their  little  sphere  to 
be  swayed,  when  they  are  virtuous,  by  the 
motives  which  alone  we  recognise  as  giving 
virtue  to  the  actions  of  legislators,  judges,  or 
sovereigns,  those  actions  about  which  all  men 
speak,  and  which  furnish  so  much  nice 
casuistry  to  the  political  discourse  of  every 
day. 

Though  it  is  not  from  calculations  of  ge- 
neral happiness,  then,  that  we  ap])rove  or 
disapprove  in  estimating  the  conduct  of 
others,  or  our  own  ;  in  many  cases  it  will 
still  be  admitted  that  general  happiness  bears, 
not  an  indirect  relation  only,  but  a  direct  re- 
lation to  our  moral  sentiments.  The  good  of 
the  world  is  not  our  only  moral  object,  but  it 
is  a  moral  object.  The  sacrifices  of  mere  per- 
souiil  advantage  that  arc  made  to  it,  excite 
our  regard  ;  the  wilful  violation  of  it,  for  pur- 
poses of  personal  gain,  would  excite  our  scorn 
or  detestation;  but  they  excite  these  moral 
feelings  not  in  any  peculiar  manner,  as  if 
primary  and  paramount.  They  excite  them 
l)reci.sely  in  the  same  manner  as  sacrifices 
to  parental,  or  filial,  or  conjugal  aflcclion, 
made  without  the  slightest  consideration  of 
public  advantage,  give  immediate  rise  to  our 
delightful  sympathies  ;  or,  as  the  l)reach  of 
any  of  the  domestic  duties,    with   circum- 
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stances  of  cruelty  to  the  individuals  injured, 
but  without  any  intention   nf    injurinjj  the 
community  of  the  world,  awakes  a  wrath  or 
a  disgust  almost  as  instant  as  the  very  know- 
ledge of  the  injiu-y.     We  should  have  loved 
our  parents  and  our  friends,  though  public 
utility   had   never  been   an   object  of  oiu- 
thought ;  it  is  not  quite  so  certain,  at  least 
it  is  not  so  manifest,  that  we  should  have 
loved  the  good  of  the  world,  if  we  had  never 
known  what  it  is  to  love  a  parent  or  a  friend. 
For  my  owni  part,   indeed,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  even  in  this  case,  if  our  mental  constitu- 
tion in  other  respects  had  remained  as  iit 
present,  the   happiness    of  mankind   would 
have  been  an  object  of  our  desire  ;  and  that 
we  should  have  felt  a  moral  disapprobation 
of  any  one  who  wilfully  lessened  that  sum  of 
general  happiness  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
giving  pain.     But  still  the   passion  for  uni- 
versal utility  is  not  so  manifest  in  every  in- 
dividual, certainly  not  so  vivid  in  ever)'  indi- 
vidual,  as  the  private  affections ;  and  if  we 
were  to  judge  from  the  feelings  alone,  there- 
fore, it  would  seem  a  juster  theoiy  to  derive 
our  love  of  the  happiness  of  the  world  from 
our  love  of  the  friends  who  first  surrounded 
us  in  life,  than  to  suppose  that  our  early  es- 
sential notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  ob- 
servance or  neglect  of  the  filial  or  fraternal 
duties,  are  measured  by  a  scale  of  general 
utility  which  has  never  been  present  to  ouj 
mind ;  that  general  utility  and  virtue  in  our 
estimates  of  actions,  are  in  truth  convertible 
terms ;  and  that  we  should  have  felt  no  won- 
der or  dislike,  even  of  parricide  itself,  if  we 
had  not  previously  been  enamoured  of  public 
usefulness, — enamoirred  of  that  good  of  the 
universe  of  which  the  good  of  a  parent  is  a 
small  elementarj'  part. 

When  the  political  moralist  is  said  to  cor- 
rect our  moral  sentiments,  as  he  imques- 
tionably  does  often  correct  our  views  of  par- 
ticular actions,  by  pointing  out  to  us  general 
advantages  or  disadvantages,  which  flow 
more  or  less  immediately  from  certain  ac- 
tions ;  and  when  he  thus  leads  us  to  approve 
of  actions  of  which  we  might  otherwise  have 
disapproved,  to  disapprove  of  actions  of 
which  otherwise  we  should  have  approved, 
he  does  not  truly  alter  the  nature  of  our  mo- 
ral feelings ;  he  only  presents  new  objects 
to  oiu:  moral  discrimination.  From  the 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  in  the  complicated 
results  of  almost  everj-  action,  and  from  the 
innumerable  relations  which  our  actions  bear 
in  their  results,  not  to  the  individuals  alone, 
of  whom  alone  we  may  have  thought,  but  to 
others  whose  interest  was  unknown  to  us  at 
the  time,  or  unremembercd  in  the  eager 
precipitancy  of  our  benevolence ;  we  may 
approve  at  times  of  actions  of  which  we 
disapprove  at  other  times,  not  because  we 
hate  the  good  which  we  loved  before,  or 
love  the  evil  which  before  we  hated ;  but 


because  the  action,  though  seemingly  the 
same,  is  truly  to  our  conception  different.  It 
is  varied,  to  our  mental  view,  with  every 
nicer  analysis  of  its  results  ;  and,  in  estimat- 
ing the  same  apparent  action,  the  new-dis- 
covered compound  of  good  and  evil  which 
we  now  love,  is  as  different  from  that  sem- 
blance of  mere  evil  which  we  before  hated, 
as  om-  love  itself,  as  a  present  emotion,  dif- 
fers from  oiu:  former  emotion  of  hatred  or 
disgust. 

Reason,  then,  even  in  analyzing  com- 
pound results  of  good  and  evil,  and  showing 
us  the  relation  which  actions  that  are  truly 
virtuous  bear  to  the  good  of  the  world,  is 
not  the  soMce  from  which  our  moral  senti- 
ments flow,  that  have  admired  and  loved 
the  virtue  before  its  political  advantages  were 
pointed  out,  or  even  suspected.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  we  are  led,  therefore,  with 
respect  to  utility,  is,  that  it  is  not  the  scale 
which  is  present  to  the  mind  whenever  we 
approve  or  disapprove,  and  according  to 
which  our  moral  emotions  are  in  every  case 
exactly  graduated  ;  that  though  the  good  of 
the  world  is  an  object  which  we  cannot  con- 
sider, without  feeling  that  the  wish  to  pro- 
mote it  is  a  moral  wish,  it  is  not  the  only 
object  which  it  is  virtuous  to  desire,  but  one 
{  of  many  virtuous  objects  ;  and  that,  if  we 
I  are  virtuous  once,  in  acting  with  this  single 
j  object  in  view,  we  are  virtuous  a  thousand 
I  times,  in  acting  without  the  slightest  refer- 
,  ence  to  it,  with  regard  only  to  the  happi- 
ness or  distress  of  individuals,  which  we 
[  cannot  consider  without  a  wish  to  preserve 
the  happiness,  or  to  lessen  the  distress, — a 
wish  which  we  should  have  felt  in  like 
manner,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
individuals  of  whom  we  think  at  the  mo- 
ment, there  had  been  no  world  to  be  bene- 
fited by  our  wishes  and  oiu"  aid,  or  by  the 
aid  of  those  who,  in  similar  circumstances, 
may  act  as  we  have  done. 

The  most  important  circumstance,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  the  theory  of  utility 
as  the  essence  of  virtuous  actions,  is  that 
which  I  remarked  before,  in  entering  on 
this  discussion, — that  it  does  not  profess  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  our  moral  feelings, 
but  proceeds  on  our  susceptibility  of  these 
as  an  undoubted  princij)le  of  the  mind. 
MTiy  should  I  love  that  which  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  all  the  individuals  of 
the  world,  more  than  that  which  would  be 
productive  of  similar  benefit  only  to  one  in- 
dividual? or  to  put  a  question  still  stionger, 
why  shoidd  I  love  that  \\hich  would  be  oi 
advantage  even  to  one  individual,  more  than 
that  which  would  be  of  injury  to  eveiy  be- 
ing but  myself?  The  only  answer  which 
can  be  given,  even  according  to  the  theory 
which  supposes  all  virtue  to  consist  in  utility, 
is,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me,  by  my  very 
nature,  not  to  feel  approbation  of  that  which 
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is  pencnilly  useful;  flisa])probation  of  that 
which  is  ill  its  general  conseiiuences  liurtful. 
There  is  a  moral  principle — :i  suscejitibiiity 
of  moral  emotion — that  is  a  piU't  of  my  con- 
stitution, with  which  I  can  as  little  abstain 
from  approving  or  disapproving,  when  I  hear 
of  certain  actions,  its  I  can  abstain  from 
simi)ly  hearing  the  words  of  that  voice  which 
relates  them  to  me. 

The  error  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing at  so  nuicli  length,  as  to  the  identity  of 
virtue  and  the  general  utility  of  actions, — 
though  I  must  confess  that  it  appears  to  me, 
notwithstanding  the  high  authorities  by  which 
it  hius  been  sanctioned,  an  error  of  no  slight 
kind,  is  yet  an  error  which  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  most  generous  virtue ;  since, 
though  it  assert  utility  to  be  the  measure  of 
our  a])probation,  it  does  not  confine  this  uti- 
lity to  our  own  individual  advantage ;  but 
gives  to  us,  as  a  great  object  of  regard, 
whatever  can  be  useful  to  the  community  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  very  ditlerent  doctrine 
that  makes  the  utility  according  to  which 
we  measure  virtue,  in  every  case  our  own 
individual  advantage.  To  the  consideration 
of  this  doctrine,  which  is  in  truth  only  an 
extension  of  the  principles  of  Mandeville, 
allowing  less  to  the  mere  love  of  ])raise,  and 
more  to  our  other  i)assions, — you  may  re- 
member that  I  was  about  to  proceed,  after 
treating  of  the  system  of  that  licentious  sa- 
tirist of  our  nature,  when  I  suspended  this 
progress  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
general  doctrines  of  the  influence  of  reason 
on  moral  sentiment,  and  of  the  relation  of 
virtue  and  usefulness ;  as  I  conceived  that 
my  remarks  on  those  doctrines  would  render 
more  apparent  to  you  the  futility  of  the  self- 
ish system  of  morals. 

Virtue,  according  to  this  system,  is  the 
mere  search  of  pleasure.  It  gives  up  one 
pleasure,  indeed,  but  it  gives  it  up  for  a 
greater.  It  sacrifices  a  present  enjoyment ; 
but  it  sacrifices  it  only  to  obtain  some  en- 
joyment which,  in  intensity  and  duration, 
is  fairly  worth  the  sacrifice.  In  every  in- 
stance in  wiiicli  it  seems  to  pursue  the  good 
of  others  as  good,  it  is  its  own  gratification, 
and  nothing  but  its  own  gratification,  which 
it  seeks. 

To  this  system  which,  from  the  days  of 
Aristip])us,  has,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  been  presented  in  various  forms,  the 
remarks  which  I  made  on  the  system  of 
general  utility  are  equally  applicable.  We  do 
unqtiestional)ly  love  our  own  well-being,  our 
bodily  ease,  and  that  pleasure  which  is 
Still  dearer  than  ease  ;  but,  loving  ourselves, 
we  as  unquestionably  love  others ;  and, 
loving  them,  we  cannot  fail  to  desire  their 
happiness,  since  the  desire  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
love.  In  such  cases,  the  immediate  object 
of  our  desire — and   it  is  this  immediate  ob- 


ject alone  which  we  have  theoretically  to 
consider — is  as  truly  the  good  of  others,  as 
our  own  good  is  our  immediate  object,  when 
we  wish  for  freedom  from  any  bodily  pain, 
or  for  the  possession  of  any  object  which 
ajipears  to  us  productive  of  ])ositive  plea- 
sure. All  of  which  we  think,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  action,  is  purely  benevolent ; 
and  the  action,  therefore,  if  justly  designated, 
must  itself  be  regarded  as  purely  benevo- 
lent. 

There  is,  indeed,  as  I  remarked  in  a  for- 
mer lecture,  one  very  simple  argument  by 
which  eveiy  attempt  to  maintain  the  disin- 
terested nature  of  virtue  is  opposed.  If  we 
will  the  happiness  of  any  one,  it  is  said,  it 
must  be  agreeable  to  us  that  he  should  be 
happy,  since  we  have  willed  it ;  it  must  be 
painful  to  us  not  to  obtain  our  wish  ;  and 
with  the  pleasme  of  the  gratification  before  us, 
and  the  pain  of  failure,  can  we  doubt  that  we 
nave  our  own  happiness  in  view,  however  zeal- 
ously we  may  seem  to  others,  and  even  perhaps 
to  ourselves,  to  have  in  view  only  some  ad- 
dition to  another's  happiness?  This  argu- 
ment, though  often   urged   with   an  air  of 

1  triumph,  as  if  it  were  irresistible,  is  a  quib- 
ble, and  nothing  more.  The  question  is 
not,  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  act  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  and  painful  not  to  act  in  that 
maiinei  ;  but  whether  the  pleasure  and  the 
pain  be  the  objects  of  our  immediate  con- 
templation in  the  desire  ?  and  this  is  not  prov- 
ed by  the  mere  assertion  that  virtue  is  delight- 
ful, and  that,  to  be  restrained  from  the  exercise 
of  virtue,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  the  most 
oppressive  restraint  under  which  a  good 
man  could  be  placed.  There  is  a  pleasure, 
in  like  manner,  attending  moderate  exercise 

I  of  our  limbs  ;  and  to  fetter  our  limbs,  when 
we  wish  to  move  them,  would  be  to  inllict 
on  us  no  slight  disquietude.  But  how  ab- 
surd would  that  sophistry  seem,  which 
should  say,  that,  when  we  hasten  to  the  re- 
lief of  one  who  is  in  peril,  or  in  sorrow, 
whom  we  feel  that  we  have  the  jiower  of 
relieving,  we  hasten  because  it  is  agreeable 
to  us  to  walk ;  and  because,  if  we  were  j)re- 
vented  from  walking,  when  we  wished  thus 
to  change  our  place,  the  restraint  imposed 
on  us  would  be  very  disagreeable.  Yet 
this  is  the  very  argument,  under  another 
form,  which  the  selfish  ])hilosophers  adduce, 
in  support  of  their  miserable  system.  They 
forget,  or  are  not  aware,  that  the  very  ob- 
jection which  they  thus  urge,  contains  in 
itself  its  own  c(ji]l'utation,^ — a  confutation 
stronger  than  a  thousand  arguments. 

Why  is  it  that  the  ])leasure  is  felt  in  the 
case  supposed  ?  It  is  because  the  generous 
desire  is  previously  felt ;  and  if  there  had 
been  no  previous  generous  desire,  fluTc  could 
not  l)e  the  pleasure  that  is  afterwards  felt  in 
the  gratification  of  the  desire.  Why  is  it, 
in  like  manner,  that  pain  is  felt,  when  the 
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desire  of  the  happiness  of  others  has  not  selfish  actions ;  one  of  those  selfish  actions, 

been  gratified  ?  It  is  surely  because  we  have 

previously  desired  the  happiness  of  others. 

That  very  delight,  therefore,  which  is  said 

to  give  occasion  to  the  selfish  wish  is  itself 

a  proof,  and  a  convincing  proof,  that  man  is 

not  selfish ;  unless  we  invert  all  reasoning, 

and  suppose  that  it  is  in  every  instance  the 

effect  which  gives  occasion  to  the  cause,  not 

the  cause  which  produces  the  effect.     The 


vutuous  man  feels  delight  in  the  sacrifices 
which  he  makes  !    unquestionably  he  does 
feel  this  delight ;  a  delight  which  he  would 
not  yield  for  any  thing  but  for  the  knowledge 
that  his  sacrifice  has  been  of  the  advantage 
which  he  desired  to  the  friend  for  whom  it 
was  made, — if  the  loss  of  the  pleasure  which 
he  feels  could  have  been  made  a  part  of  the 
sacrifice.     The  virtuous  man  is  happy  ;  and 
if  it  were  necessary  for  proving  that  he  is 
not  selfish,  that  we  should  show  him  to  be 
miserable  for  having  done  his  duty,  the  cause 
of  disinterested  virtue,  I  confess,  must  be 
given  up  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  that  case,  if  the 
attending  pleasure  or  pain,  and  not  the  mo- 
tive, is  to  be  considered,  the  name  of  abso- 
lute disinterestedness  might  be  appropriated 
to  those  whom  we  now   count   selfish — to 
him  who  deceives,  and  plunders,   and   op- 
presses, and  finds  no  satisfaction  in  his  ac- 
cumulated frauds  and  villanies  of  every  kind. 
WTiy  does  it  seem  to  us  absurd  to  say,  that 
a  wretch,  who  is  incapable  of  any  generous 
feeling,  and  who  never  acts  but  with  a  view 
to  some  direct  personal  enjoyment,  is  not  to 
be  counted  selfish,  because  he  derives  no  ac- 
tual enjoyment  from  the  attainment  of  his 
sordid  wishes  ?  If  it  be  absurd  to  say,  that, 
in  thinking  only  of  his  own  good,  he  is  not 
selfish,  because  no  happiness  has  attended 
his  selfishness  ;  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  say, 
that  the   virtuous  man,  in  thinking  of  the 
good  of  others,  is  selfish,  because  happiness 
has  attended  the  very  sacrifices   which   he 
has  made.     The  one  is  selfish,  though  not 
happy,  because  his  immediate  and  sole  mo- 
tive was  his  own  happiness ;    the   other  is 
disinterested  though  happy,  because,  in  act- 
ing, his  immediate  motive  was  the  happiness 
of  others.      The  more  the  benevolent  live 
for  others,  the  more,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
they  live  for  themselves ;  but  they  live  for 
themselves  in  this  case  without  thinking  of 
themselves.      Their  great  object  is  to  make 
man  happy,  wherever  the  happiness  of  a  sin- 
gle individual  is  in  their  power ;  and  their 
owTi  happiness  they  safely  leave  to  him  who 
has  not  forgotten  the  virtuous,  in  the  distri- 
bution which  he  has  made  of  enjoyment.    It 
comes  to  them  without  their  seeking  it ;  or 
rather,  it  does  not  come  to  them ;  it  is  for 
ever  within  their  heart. 

Even  if  virtue  were  as  selfish  as  it  is  most 
strangely  said  to  bo,  I  may  observe  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  form  two  divisions  of 


m  which  self  was  the  direct  object,  and  an- 
other of  those  very  different  selfish  actions, 
in  which  the  selfish  gratification  was  sought 
in  the  good  of  others.  He  who  submitted 
to  poverty,  to  ignominy,  to  death,  for  the 
sake  of  one  who  had  lieen  his  friend  and  be- 
nefactor, would  be  still  a  very  different  being, 
and  ought  surely  therefore,  to  be  classed  still 
difierently,  from  him  who  robbed  his  friend 
of  the  scanty  relics  of  a  fortune  which  his 
credulous  benevolence  had  before  divided 
with  him  ;  and,  not  content  with  this  addi- 
tional plunder,  calumniated  perhaps  the  very 
kindness  which  had  snatched  him  from  ruin. 

A  self  there  is. 
Of  \irtue  fond,  that  kindles  at  her  charms. 
A  self  there  is,  as  fond  of  every  vice, 
While  every  virtue  wounds  it  to  the  heart ; 
llumilitv  degrades  it.  Justice  robs, 
Blest  Bounty  beggars  it.  fair  Truth  betrays, 
And  godlike  Magnanimity  destroys.* 

By  what  per^'ersion  of  language  is  the 
same  term  to  be  given  to  affections  so  differ- 
ent ?  The  foreigner  of  whom  Dr.  Franklin 
speaks,  who,  on  seeing  the  tragedy  of  Othel- 
lo, conceived  that  all  the  emotion  which  the 
actor  e.xhibited  was  for  the  loss  of  a  handker- 
chief, did  indeed  form  a  theory  as  just  as 
that  of  many  very  ingenious  philosophers, 
when  they  would  labour  to  convince  us,  that 
a  little  personal  gratification  was  the  only  ob- 
ject of  those  who,  in  the  dreadful  ages  of 
Roman  t)Tanny,  followed  their  friend  into 
exile  or  imprisonment ;  or  who,  after  he  had 
nobly  perished,  still  dared  to  proclaim  that 
innocence,  the  very  assertion  of  which  was  a 
crime,  which  the  tjTant,  who  knew  only  how 
to  pai'don  what  was  atrocious,  and  not  what 
was  virtuous,  was,  by  the  habits  which  he 
had  wrought  into  the  dreadful  constitution 
of  his  nature,  incapable  of  forgiving. 

If  virtue  be  nothing  but  personal  gain, 
what  is  it  which  we  individually  can  hope  to 
acquire  from  the  virtues  of  others !  W  e 
surely  cannot  hope  that  all  the  virtues  of  all 
mankind  will  give  us  more  wealth  than  is 
possessed  by  the  wealthiest  individual  exist- 
ing; more  power  than  is  possessed  by  the 
most  powerful ;  more  vigour  of  body  and 
intellect  than  is  possessed  by  the  healthiest 
and  the  wisest.  Let  us  imagine,  then,  all 
these  promised  to  us,  on  the  condition  oi 
our  admiration ;  let  us  conceive  that  some 
human  demon,  a  Nero,  a  Tiberius,  a  Cali- 
gula, were  to  show  to  any  one  of  us  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  to  say,  "  AL 
these  thou  shalt  have,  if  thou  wilt  but  es- 
teem me," — would  our  esteem  arise  at  all 
more  readily?  Should  we  feel,  in  that  case, 
for  the  guilty  offerer  of  so  many  means  of 
happiness,  a  single  emotion  like  that  which 
we  feel  for  the  humblest  virtue  of  one  who 
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we  know,  never  can  be  of  any  aid  to  our 
worldly  advanceincnt  ?  If  a  virtuous  action 
be  in  itself  nothing,  except  as  a  source  of 
personal  piin,  why,  in  such  a  ciuse  as  that 
which  I  have  supposed,  does  not  our  Iieart 
feel  its  sentiinents  of  esteem  and  abhorrence 
vary  with  every  new  accession  of  happiness 
which  is  promised  to  us  ?  At  first,  indeed, 
we  may  feel  a  loathing  for  the  tyrant,  not 
because  tyranny  is  in  itself  less  worthy  of 
approbation  than  the  niildest  benevolence, 
but  because  it  may  be  more  injurious  to  our 
interest.  It  would  require  no  trifling  equi- 
valent ;  but  still,  as  it  is  only  a  quantity  of 
injury  which  is  dreaded,  an  equivalent  may 
be  found  ;  and,  with  every  new  bribe  for  our 
esteem,  there  is  of  course  a  nearer  ajjproach 
to  this  equivalent.  Our  abhorrence  should 
gradually  subside  into  slight  indignation, 
and  this  into  very  slight  dislike,  and  this, 
again,  when  the  bribe  is  increased,  become 
at  length  some  slight  emotion  of  approbation,/ 
which  may  rise,  with  the  still  increasing 
bribe,  through  all  the  stages  of  love,  through 
esteem,  respect,  veneration,  till  we  feel  ulti- 
mately for  the  tyrant,  whose  power  is  to  us 
a  source  of  so  much  hapi)ini'ss,  all  that  de- 
votion of  the  heart  \\hich  we  so  readily 
yield  to  power  that  is  exerted  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  When  we  labour  to  think  of 
this  progressive  transmutation  of  moral  sen- 
timent, while  the  guilty  object  of  it  contiinies 
the  same,  in  every  respect,  but  as  he  offers 
a  greater  or  less  bribe  for  our  affection,  do 
we  not  feel,  by  the  inconsistency  which 
strikes  us  at  every  supposed  stage  of  the 
progress,  that  affection — the  pure  affection 
which  loves  virtue  and  hates  vice — is  not 
any  thing  which  can  be  bought  but  by  that 
noble  price,  which  is  the  virtue  itself,  that  is 
honoured  by  us ;  and  that  to  bribe  us  to 
love  what  is  viewed  by  us  with  horror,  or  to 
hate  what  is  viewed  by  us  with  tenderness 
or  reverence,  is  an  attempt  as  hopeless  as  it 
would  be  to  bribe  us  to  regard  objects  as 
purple  which  are  yellow,  or  yellow  which 
are  purple?  We  may,  indeed,  agree,  by  a 
sacrifice  of  truth,  to  call  that  jjurple  which 
we  see  to  be  yellow,  as  we  may  agree,  by  a 
still  more  profligate  sacrifice  of  every  noble 
feeling,  to  offer  to  tyraimy  the  homage  of 
our  adulation, — to  say  to  the  murderer  of 
Thrasea  Pietus,  "  Thou  hast  done  well," — 
to  the  parricide  who  murdered  Apripi)ina, 
"  Thou  hast  done  more  than  well."  As 
every  new  victim  falls,  we  may  lift  our 
voice  in  still  louder  flattery.  We  may  fall 
at  the  proud  feet,  we  may  beg,  as  a  boon, 
the  honour  of  kissing  that  bloody  hand 
which  has  been  lifted  against  the  hel|)less ; 
we  may  do  more ;  we  may  bring  the  altar, 
and  the  s.-icrificc,  and  implore  the  god  not  to 
ascend  too  soon  to  heaven.  This  we  may 
do,  for  this  we  have  the  sad  remembrance, 
that  beings  of  a  human  form  and  soul  have 


done.  But  this  is  all  which  we  can  do. 
We  can  constrain  our  tongue  to  be  false ; 
our  features  to  bend  themselves  to  the  sem- 
blance of  that  passionate  adoration  which 
we  wish  to  express ;  our  knees  to  fall  pros- 
trate ;  but  our  heart  we  rannot  constrain. 
There  virtue  must  still  have  a  voice  which 
is  not  to  be  drowned  by  hymns  and  acclama- 
tions ;  there  the  crimes  which  we  laud  as 
virtues  are  crimes  still ;  and  he  whom  we 
have  made  a  god  is  the  most  contemptible 
of  mankind  ;  if,  indeed,  we  do  not  feel  per- 
haps that  we  are  ourselves  still  more  con- 
tem])tible.  When  is  it,  I  may  ask,  that  the 
virtue  of  any  one  appears  to  us  most  ami- 
able ?  Is  it  when  it  seems  attended  with 
every  thing  that  can  excite  the  envy  even  of 
the  wicked, — with  wealth,  with  power,  with 
all  which  is  commonly  termed  good  for- 
tune ;  and  when,  if  its  influence  on  our 
emotions  dejjcnd  on  the  mere  images  of  en- 
joyment which  it  suggests,  these  may  surely 
be  supposed  to  arise  most  readily?  It  is 
amiable,  indeed,  even  in  such  circumstances  ; 
but  how  much  more  interesting  is  it  to  us, 
when  it  is  loaded  with  afllictions  from 
which  it  alone  can  derive  ha])piness.  It  is 
Socrates  in  the  jjrison  of  whom  we  think — 
Aristides  in  exile,  and  perhaps  Cato,  what- 
ever comparative  esteem  he  might  have  ex- 
cited, would  have  been  little  more  interest- 
mg  m  our  eyes  than  Ciesar  himself,  if 
Caesar  had  not  been  a  successful  usurper. 

It  is  in  describing  the  retreat  and  disas- 
ters to  which  that  last  defender  of  Roman 
freedom  was  exposed,  that  Lucan  exclaims, 
with  a  sympathy  almost  of  exultiition. 

Hum-  cpo  per  Syrtcs,  I.ybiscqiie  extrcm.i,  triuiTiphuiTi 
Diicere  inaliieriin,  quam  tcr  C'a))ilolia  cuiru 
Scandere  Pompeii,  qiiam  fraiigere  eolla  Jugurtha'.* 

What  proof  can  be  imagined  stronger  than 
this,  that  virtue  and  the  source  of  personal 
gain  are  not  identical  phrases ;  since  no  ac- 
cession of  ))ersonal  interest  can  make  that  a 
virtue  which  was  before  a  vice ;  nor  any  loss 
of  personal  interest  make  that  a  vice  which 
was  before  a  virtue?  If,  in  any  physical 
science,  a  similar  error  were  maintained, 
there  is  not  a  philosopher  who  would  not  in- 
stantly reject  it.  Let  us  conceive,  for  ex- 
amjjle,  some  one  ignorant  enough,  or  bold 
enough  to  aflirm,  that  the  gravity  of  bodies 
depends  on  their  quantity  of  heat.  We 
shouiil  think  that  we  had  nothing  more  to 
do,  for  showing  the  absurdity  of  such  an 
opinion,  than  to  try  the  effect  of  increasing 
and  diminishing  the  warmth  of  the  gravitat- 
ing bodies ;  and,  if  we  found  the  weight  to 
remain  the  same  during  all  these  changes ; 
if  we  found  one  body  to  be  warmer  than 
another,  arul  yet  heavier,  colder  than  a  third 
body  and  yet  heavier,  we  should  think  our- 
selves fairly  entitled  to  infer,   that  warmtii 
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and  gravity  were  not  the  same ;  that  a  body 
might  gravitate  and  be  warm,  as,  indeed, 
every  body  which  gravitates  may  be  said  to 
have  some  heat,  as  every  substance  which  is 
warm  has  some  weight ;  but  that  the  gravi- 
ty did  not  depend  on  the  warmth,  and  bore 
no  measurable  proportion  to  it.  This,  in 
external  physics,  we  should  think  a  sufKcient 
demonstration.  But,  in  morals,  the  sophist 
finds  a  sort  of  shelter  in  the  indistinct  con- 
ceptions of  those  to  whom  he  addresses 
himself.  It  is  proved,  as  indubitable,  that 
our  admiration  of  virtue  has  no  nieasuralile 
proportion  to  our  feeling  of  personal  profit 
which  may  be  reaped  from  it ;  that  the  pro- 
fit may  be  increased,  indefinitely,  without  the 
slightest  dimiimtion  of  our  abhorrence  of  vice ; 
and  the  loss  increased  indefinitely  without 
any  dimiimtion  of  our  admiration  of  virtue. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  demonstration, 
that  virtue  is  conceived  by  us  as  something 
more  than  a  mere  source  of  personal  enjoy- 
ment to  us,  he  still  asserts  that  they  are 
strictly  synonymous ;  and  renews,  with  as 
brilliant  ingenuity  as  before,  that  sly  logic, 
which  would  be  irresistible  if  an  epigram 
were  an  argument,  and  a  series  of  epigrams 
a  perfect  demonstration. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  admiration 
of  actions  as  virtuous,  is  not  aflected  by  cal- 
culations of  loss  and  gain,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  something  more  than  that  loss  or 
gain  which,  in  our  calculation,  we  perceive 
to  be  manifestly  increased  or  diminished. 
There  is  another  demonstration  which  seems 
not  less  irresistible.  If  what  we  admire  in 
the  virtue  of  others  be  nothing  more  than  its 
tendency,  more  or  less  direct,  to  our  individu- 
al advantage,  the  relations  on  which  this  ten- 
dency depends  must  be  perceived  by  us  be- 
fore we  admire  ;  and  the  discernment  of 
these  is  not  a  simple  and  easy  intellectual  ef- 
fort. The  mind  that  is  matured  by  long  ob- 
servation of  society,  and  by  profound  reflec- 
tion on  those  ties  which  make  the  action  of 
one  man  a  source  of  profit  or  injury  to  re- 
mote individuals,  may,  indeed,  look  with  es- 
teem on  certain  actions,  and  with  indignation 
on  others.  Our  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of 
vice,  if  they  arise  from  such  knowledge,  must 
be  in  every  case  progressive  as  the  know- 
ledge itself,  from  infancy  to  old  age.  To  re- 
late to  a  child  some  action  of  cruelty,  must 
be  to  speak  to  an  indifferent  heart, — to  a 
heart  which  cannot  have  made  these  nice  re- 
flections, and  which  cannot,  therefore,  feel 
what  is  not  to  be  felt  without  the  knowledge 
which  those  reflections  give.  Every  nurse- 
r)',  then,  exhibits  a  fair  field  for  an  experi- 
ment that  may  be  said  to  be  decisive ;  and 
will  the  selfish  moralist  submit  his  theory  to 
the  test  ?  Will  he  take  upon  his  knee  that 
little  creature  which  has,  perhaps,  scarcely 
felt  a  pain  since  it  entered  into  fife,  which 
knows  only  that  it  has  a  friend  in  every  liv- 


ing being  that  has  met  its  eye,  and  which  has 
never  thought  of  its  own  miserv'  as  a  thing 
that  is  possible  ?  Will  he  watch  that  listen- 
ing countenance,  every  look  of  which  is  fixed 
on  his  owii,  as  he  repeats  verse  after  verse  of 
the  ballad  which  describes  some  act  of  in- 
justice and  atrocious  cruelty,  and  will  he  ex- 
pect to  see  no  tear  in  those  eyes,  to  hear  no 
sobbings  when  the  misery  is  extreme,  to  dis- 
cover no  demonstrations  of  an  indignant 
wrath,  that  thinks  not  of  itself  at  the  time, 
but  thinks  only  of  the  oppressed  whom  it 
would  gladly  succour,  of  the  oppressor  on 
whom  it  would  gladly  inflict  vengeance?  It 
will  be  well  for  that  child  if,  in  the  corruption 
of  the  world,  he  retain  a  sympathy  with  the 
good  and  the  wretched,  and  a  hatred  of  guilt, 
as  ardent  as  he  feels  in  those  years  of  ignor- 
ance ;  if,  on  learning  the  relations  of  virtue  to 
his  own  happiness,  he  love  it  merely  as  he 
loved  it  when  he  had  never  thought  of  the 
relation. 

The  love  of  virtue,  then,  I  conclude,  is 
different,  and  essentially  different,  from  the 
mere  love  of  selfish  gain.  It  is  an  affection 
which  leads  us  to  esteem  often  what  is  di- 
rectly injurious  to  us  ;  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  good  man  not  to  honour  in  his 
heart,  as  well  as  in  the  praise  which  might 
seem  forced  from  him,  the  virtues  of  that 
rival  by  whom  he  is  outstripped  in  the  com- 
petition of  public  dignity,  which  gains  from 
the  commander  of  an  army  a  respect  which 
nothing  can  suppress,  for  the  valour,  and  all 
the  military  virtues  of  the  commander  oppos- 
ed to  him  ;  though  these  verj'  virtues  have 
disquieted  him  more  than  the  vices  of  half  a 
nation,  though  they  have  robbed  him  of  re- 
pose, and,  which  is  still  worse,  have  robbed 
him  of  the  glorj*,  which  was  his  great  object, 
by  bringing  on  the  army  which  he  has  led  in 
vain  to  successive  fields,  disaster  after  disas- 
ter. It  is  an  affection  which  can  find  objects 
in  lands  the  most  remote ;  which  makes  us 
feel  delight  in  the  good  qualities  of  those  who 
lived  in  ages  of  which  the  remembrances  of 
their  virtues  are  the  only  relics ;  and  which 
preserves  to  our  indignation  and  abhorrence, 
the  crimes  of  those  whom  the  tomb  itself,  al- 
ready in  ruins,  has  rendered  powerless  to  in- 
jure us.  It  is  an  affection  which  is  itself  the 
truest  prosperity  of  him  who  feels  it ;  and 
which,  when  the  virtuous  man  does  truly 
seem  to  suffer  what  the  world  calls  adversi- 
ty, endears  to  him  in  his  very  afflictions,  still 
more,  that  virtue,  without  which  he  migh* 
have  been  what  the  world  terms  prosperous. 

LECTURE  LXXIX. 

EXAMINATION    OF   THE  SELFISH    SYSTEM    ANU 
ITS  MODIFICATIONS  CONTINUED. 

A  GREAT  part  of  my  last  Lecture,  Gentle- 
men, was  employed  in  considering  that  theory 
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of  morals  which  would  represent  all  the  feel- 
ings that  appear  to  us  most  disinterested,  as 
only  the  results  of  selfish  calculation  ;  the 
generous  sacrifices  of  frieiRisiii|)  as  the  biu- 
ter  of  some  pood  w  hich  we  value  le,-s  for  a 
good  which  we  value  more,  \\  itliout  any  re- 
gard to  the  happiness  of  those  whom  it  is  om- 
policy  to  distinguish  by  the  llattering  term 
of  frieiuls,  but  who  are  merely  the  purchas- 
ers and  sellers  of  the  diflcrentwurcs  of  wealth, 
or  power,  or  honour,  jor  sensual  pleasures, 
which  it  is  our  trade,  as  human  beings,  to 
sell  and  buy.  In  that  wretched  exhibition 
which  is  made  to  us  of  the  social  intercourse 
of  the  world,  the  friendship  of  any  one,  as 
implying,  in  every  instance,  some  stratagem 
or  invention  of  deceit  on  his  part,  is,  there- 
fore, in  every  instance,  to  be  dreaded  and 
shunned  far  more  than  absolute  indilVcrence, 
or  even  perhaps  than  avowed  einnity.  Nor 
is  it  only  common  friendship  which  this  sys- 
tem would  rej)resent  as  the  siniulatioiy, 
and  nothing  more  than  the  simulation  of  the 
generous  feelings  that  are  professed.  The 
virtues  which  gather  us  under  the  domestic 
roof  in  delightful  confidence  of  atlection,  of 
which  we  never  question  the  sincerity  in 
others,  because  we  feel  it  to  be  sincere  in 
ourselves,  when  it  prompts  in  us  the  kind- 
nesses which  we  delight  to  receive,  because 
we  have  known  the  delight  of  coid'erring 
them ;  these  gentle  virtues,  which  almost  con- 
secrate to  us  our  home, — as  if,  in  the  midst 
of  that  wide  scene  in  which  the  anxieties  and 
vices  of  the  world  may  rage,  it  were  some 
divine  and  sacred  place,  which  distrust  and 
fear  cannot  enter, — would  be  driven,  liy  this 
cold  and  miserable  sophistry,  from  the  roof 
under  which  they  delighted  to  rejiose, — if 
human  folly  could  prevail  over  an  influence  so 
celestial,  and  if  man  could,  indeed,  become 
that  wretched  thing  which  he  would  so  la- 
boriously represent  himself  to  be.  In  the 
tenderness  of  connubial  love,  which  years  of 
affection  have  only  rendered  more  vivid,  how 
many  are  there  who,  in  their  chief  wishes  of 
happiiiess,  scarcely  think  of  themselves ;  or, 
at  least,  think  of  themselves  far  less  as  ob- 
jects of  exclusive  interest,  than  as  beings 
whose  happiness  is  necessary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  whom  they  delight  to  render 
happy !  This  seeming  devotion,  we  are 
told,  may  indeed  be  a  selfishness  a  little  more 
refined  ;  but  it  is  not  less  the  growth  or  de-. 
velopment  of  absolute  and  exclusive  self-re- 
gard. It  is  a  selfishness  which  sees  and 
seeks  its  own  individual  good  at  a  little 
greater  distance ;  but,  since  it  is  its  own  in- 
dividual good  which  alone,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance, it  is  incessantly  wishing  to  see,  and 
as  incessantly  laboiu-ing  to  obtain,  it  is 
still  selfishiu'ss,  as  much  when  it  pur- 
sues the  distant  as  when  it  grasjjs  the 
near  ; — a  selfishness  to  w  hich  the  hapjiiness 
of  those  who  appear  to  be  loved,  is  as  the 


mere  happiness  of  aimther, — if  we  analyze 
our  desires  with  sullicient  subtlety,  —  far 
more  uninteresting  than  the  acquisition  of 
the  idlest  gewgaw  which  vanity,  with  all  its 
covetous  eagerness,  would  scaicely  stoop  to 
add  to  its  stores. 

The  fallacy  of  this  system,  as  I  endeavour- 
ed to  show  you,  arises  chiefly  from  the  plea- 
sure which  truly  attends  our  virtuous  aflec- 
tioiis,  but  which,  though  universally  attend- 
ing them,  it  seems  to  recjuire  no  very  great 
nicety  of  discrimination  to  distinguish,  as 
their  consequence,  not  their  cause.  We 
have  pleasure,  indeed,  in  conferring  a  kind- 
ness ;  iiut  it  is  because  we  confer  the  kind- 
ness, and  have  had  the  previous  desire  of 
conferring  it,  that  we  feel  this  pleasure  of  be- 
ing kind  ;  not  because  we  feel  this  pleasure, 
that  we  confer  the  kindness  ;  and  if  we  had 
never  been  beneficent,  we  should  as  little 
have  known  the  delight  of  beneficence,  as 
we  should  have  known  what  external  beau- 
ty is,  without  the  previous  j>erception  of  the 
forms  and  colours  of  the  objects  which  we 
term  beautiful.  It  w  oiild,  iiidted,  have  been 
as  just  a  theory  of  the  ])riiiiary  sensations  of 
vision,  to  say,  that  it  is  because  we  have  a 
pleasing  emotion  in  beholding  the  propor- 
tions and  colours  of  certain  forms,  we  see 
those  forms  and  colotirs  which  excite  in  us 
the  pleasing  emotion,  as,  of  our  moral  ap- 
probation or  disapi)rol)ation,  to  say,  that  it 
is  because  we  have  pleasure  in  the  jjcrfor- 
mance  and  contemplation  of  virtuous  actions, 
and  pain  in  the  contemi>lation  and  performance 
of  vicious  actions,  we  perceive  that  very  vir- 
tue and  vice,  and  form  those  very  desires, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  to  which,  as  previously 
existing,  we  owe  the  pleasure  and  the  pain 
that  liave  resulted  from  them,  not  produced 
them,  and  that  cannot  even  be  conceived  as 
pleasure  and  pain,  without  necessarily  pre- 
supj)o:>iiig  them.  In  acting  virtuously,  we  do 
what  it  is  pleasant  to  do ;  but  it  is  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  pleasure  that  we  ])eiform  the 
action,  which  it  is  delightful  for  us  to  do, 
and  almost  as  delightful  to  us  to  have  done. 
Indeed,  to  destroy  our  pleasure  altogether, 
nothing  more  would  be  necessary,  than  to 
impress  us  with  the  belief,  that  the  actions 
were  performed  by  us,  with  no  other  view 
than  to  the  selfish  gratification  which  we 
might  feel  in  thinking  of  them  ;  and  with  a 
total  carelessness  as  to  the  li;ippiiiess  of  those 
to  whose  welfare  the  world  conceived  us  to 
be  making  a  generous  sacrifice.  If  confor- 
mity to  selfish  gain  were  all  which  consti- 
tutes virtue,  why  should  our  jileasure  in  this 
ease  cciuse  ?  It  ceases  for  the  best  of  all  rea- 
sons, that  it  arises  from  virtue,  and  can  arise 
only  from  virtue  ;  and  that  in  such  a  case,  as 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  virtue,  there 
would,  therefore,  no  longer  be  any  thing  to 
be  contemplated  with  satisfaction.  Such  is 
that  gross  and  revolting  system  which  would 
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n^piTsent  all  the  seeming  monil  excellences 
of  the  world, — ever)'  generous  exertion,  every 
magnanimous  forbciU'ance, — as  one  universal 
deceit, — one  constant  unwearied  seai"ch  of 
personal  good,  in  which  not  a  single  wish 
ever  wanders  beyond  that  personal  enjoyment 
of  the  individual. 

There  is  another  form  in  which  the  self- 
ish system  may  be  presented  to  us,  less  un- 
just to  our  nature  than  that  which  we  have 
been  considering.  It  may  be  said,  that  we 
now  do  truly  wish  for  the  happiness  of  others, 
without  any  regard  to  our  own  innnediate 
interest ;  but  that  we  have  become  thus  dis- 
interested, by  the  ver\-  influence  of  selfish- 
ness, only  because  our  own  interest  has  for- 
merly been  felt  to  be  coimected  w  ith  the  in- 
terost  of  others  ;  diminishing  and  increasing 
with  theirs  in  so  many  instances,  that  the 
love  which  was  originally  confined,  and  con- 
fined in  the  strictest  sense  of  exclusion  to 
ourselves,  is  now  diffused  in  some  measure 
to  them,  as  if  almost  parts  of  ourselves ; 
that  we  have  learned  to  value  their  happi- 
ness, ho\Aever,  only  on  accoiuit  of  the  rela- 
tion which  it  has  been  found  to  bear  to  ours ; 
but  for  which  relation,  as  evolved  to  us  more 
and  more  distinctly  in  the  whole  progress  of 
social  life,  we  should  be  absolutely  nicapa- 
ble  of  a  single  wish  for  their  happiness,  of  a 
single  wish  for  their  freedom  from  the  sever- 
est agony,  even  when  their  agony  was  be- 
neath our  very  view,  and  could  be  suspend- 
ed by  our  utterance  of  a  single  word  of  com- 
mand to  him  who  waited  in  dreadful  minis- 
try on  the  rack  or  on  the  stake ;  or  at  least, 
if,  in  such  circumstances,  we  could  have 
wished  any  relief  to  their  torture,  it  must 
have  been  merely  to  free  our  ears  from  the 
noise  of  groans  or  shrieks,  that,  like  any 
other  noise,  might  be  a  little  too  loud  to  be 
agreeable  to  us.  According  to  this  system, 
the  happiness  of  others  is  loved  as  represent- 
ative of  our  own,  in  the  same  way  as  any 
object  with  which  our  own  pleasure  has  been 
associated,  becomes  itself  an  object  of  plea- 
sure to  us.  Our  virtues,  therefore,  arising 
in  eveiy  case  from  the  discovery  of  some  re- 
lation which  the  happiness  of  others  bears  to 
our  own  physical  happiness,  are  not  so  much 
the  causes  of  enjoyment,  as  the  results  of 
it  ;  they  depend,  then,  on  circumstances 
that  are  accidental,  varying  as  the  accidental 
relations  to  our  pleasure  vary  ;  and,  if  they 
seem  to  us  to  have  any  uniformity,  it  is  only 
because  the  circumstances  of  pleasure,  on 
which  they  depend,  may  be  regarded  as  near- 
ly uniform  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Everywhere  the  parent,  the  wife,  the  child, 
must  have  been  useful  to  the  son,  the  hus- 
t)and,  the  father;  everywhere,  therefore, 
these  relations,  as  productive  of  happiness, 
or  protection,  or  comfort,  in  some  degree, 
are  relations  of  love  ;  ai.d  everj-where,  in 
consequence  of  this  faititious  love,  there  are 


corresponding  factitious  feelings  of  duty,  fi- 
lial, connubial,  jiarental. 

This  modification  of  the  selfish  system,  as 
distinguished  from  the  former,  has  at  least 
the  comparative  merit  of  not  being  in  abso- 
lute opposition  to  almost  every  feeling  of  our 
nature  ;  and  since  it  allows  us  to  be  at  pre- 
sent disinterested,  and  refers  us  for  the  pe- 
riod of  absolute  moral  indifference,  to  a  time, 
antecedent  to  that  which  our  remembrance 
can  reach,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  expose  its 
falsehood,  as  to  expose  the  gross  and  obvi- 
ous falsehood  of  the  system  which  ascribes 
to  us  one  lasting  selfishness, — :i  selfishness 
so  unremitting  as  to  be,  not  for  the  first  years 
of  our  life  only,  but  in  infancy,  in  youth,  in 
mature  manhood,  in  the  last  sordid  wishes 
of  a  long  age  of  sordid  wishes,  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  any  affection  that  is  directly 
and  piueiy  benevolent.  But  though  it  may 
be  less  easy  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
view  of  the  great  principles  of  our  moral 
nature,  which  such  a  modification  of  the 
doctrine  of  general  selfishness  presents, 
the  view,  which  even  this  modification  of 
the  doctrine  presents,  is  false  to  the  no- 
ble princijjles  of  a  nature  that,  even  in  the 
sophist  himself,  is  far  nobler  than  that  which 
his  degrading  sophistries  would  represent 
him  as  possessing.  There  are  feelings 
of  moral  approbation,  independent  of  all 
view?  of  personal  interest.  The  happiness 
of  ethers  is  to  us  more  than  the  representa- 
tion of  our  o\Mi ;  and  the  way  in  which  it 
contributes  most  powerfully  to  our  own,  is 
by  the  generous  disinterested  wishes  which 
it  has  previously  excited  in  our  breast. 

I  trust  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  say, 
that,  in  contending  for  the  independence  and 
originality  of  our  moral  feelings,  I  do  not 
contend  that  we  are  capable  of  these  feel- 
ings at  a  period  at  which  we  are  incapable 
of  forming  any  conception  of  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  actions  ;  that,  for  example, 
we  must  feel  instant  gratitude,  to  our  mother 
or  our  nurse,  for  the  first  sustenance  or  first 
cares,  which  we  receive,  before  we  are  con- 
scious of  any  thing  but  of  our  momentary 
pleasure  or  pain  ;  and,  far  from  knowing  the 
existence  of  those  kind  hearts  which  watch 
over  us,  scarcely  know  that  we  have  our- 
selves an  existence  which  is  cajjable  of  being 
prolonged.  This  blind  virtue,  it  would  in- 
deed be  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  ;  but 
this  no  philosopher  has  maintained.  All 
which  a  defender  of  original  tendencies  to 
the  emotions  that  are  distinctive  of  virtue 
and  vice,  can  be  supposed  to  assert,  is,  that 
when  we  are  capable  of  understanding  the 
consequences  of  actions,  we  then  have  those 
feelings  of  moral  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion, which,  in  their  various  relations  to  time, 
as  present,  past,  or  future,  I  suppose  to  con- 
stitute our  moral  notions  of  virtue,  merit, 
obligation.  It  then  becomes  impossible  for 
2  L 
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us  not  to  feel,  that  in  giving  pain,  for  the 
more  pleasure  of  giving  i)ain,  to  one  whose 
delight  it  has  heen  to  contribute  to  our  ha|)- 
jjiness,  we  should  do  that  which  we  could 
not  conteniplate  witiiont  a  feeling  of  sclt'-re- 
proach, — as  we  ^houlli  have  an  opposite  feel- 
ing of  self-jjpprohation,  in  every  sacrifice 
which  we  might  make  of  our  own  conveni- 
ence, to  the  hapi)incss  or  the  comfort  of  a 
person,  to  whom  oiu*  nuitual  services  were 
so  justly  due.  An  action,  1  have  already 
frequently  repeated,  is,  as  a  moral  object, 
not  the  mere  production  of  good  or  evil,  but 
the  intentional  production  of  good  or  evil. 
It  has  no  moral  meaning  whatever,  but  as  it 
is  significant  of  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 
agent  himself,  willing  and  producing  a  parti- 
cular result ;  and  where  the  frame  of  mind 
of  the  agent  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
known,  or  even  guessed,  it  is  not  to  be  snp- 
j)osed  that  any  moral  feeling  should  arise, 
whatever  suscejitibility  the  mind  may  pos- 
sess of  being  affected  with  certain  moral 
emotions,  by  the  contemplation  of  certain 
frames  of  mind  of  the  voluntary  jjroducers  of 
good  or  evil.  There  is  a  knowledge  then  of 
intention  on  which  our  moral  sentiments  im- 
questionably  depend  ;  but  it  is  only  on  this 
knowledge  they  do  depend ;  and  it  would  be 
as  absurd  to  refuse  to  them  the  appellation 
of  original  feelings,  on  this  account,  as  it 
would  be  to  refuse  to  the  mind  any  original 
susceptibility  of  the  sensations  of  vision,  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  vision  till  a  luminous  ob- 
ject be  present,  nor  even  then  any  distinct 
perception  till  we  have  opened  our  eyelids. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  period  at  which  we  had 
no  moral  feelings,  as  there  was  a  period  at 
which  we  had  no  sensations  of  colour  ;  but 
though  we  had  not  the  actual  feelings,  from 
the  absence  of  the  circumstances  which  are 
necessary  for  producing  them,  we  could  as 
little  be  said  to  be  blind  to  morality  in  the 
one  case,  as  blind  to  all  the  sjjlendour  and 
beauty  of  light  in  the  other. 

To  return,  however,  to  that  form  of  the 
selfish  system  of  morals,  which  is  under  our 
review,  I  may  remark,  in  the  first  i)lace,  that, 
as  this  theory  of  our  affections  admits  them 
to  be  at  jjresent  disinterested,  and  refers  us 
for  the  period  of  exclusive  self-regard,  to  a 
time  of  which  the  consciousness  is  ai)solnte- 
ly  lost  to  oiu-  menioiy,  it  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  certainty,  even  though 
no  objection  could  be  urged  against  it.  It 
would  still  be  only  an  hyi)othesis, — and  an 
hypothesis  which,  even  by  the  confession  of 
those  who  maintain  it,  supj)oses  a  state  of 
our  feelings  absolutely  opposite  to  that  which 
they  have  continued  to  display,  during  all 
that  long  period  of  our  consciousness  which 
we  are  ca|)uble  of  remembering.  It  is  an 
hJ^)olhesis,  all  the  burthen  of  the  proof  of 
whuh  must  rest  with  the  assertors  of  it, — an 
hypothesis  which,  even  though  it  were  just, 


it  would  be  impossible  to  verify, — and  an 
hy])othesis  which  affirms  the  mind  to  have 
been,  with  respect  to  the  very  feelings  that 
are  attempted  to  be  exi)lained  by  it,  the  re- 
verse of  what  is  at  i)resent.  But  is  there  no 
other  objection  which  can  be  made  to  this 
system,  than  that  it  is  an  hypothesis  only, 
which  may,  if  we  consent  to  admit  it  with- 
out })ro()f,  be  made  to  tally  with  the  pheno- 
mena ;  but  which  the  ]ihi'ii(Hnena  themselves 
do  not  at  least  very  obviously  appear  to  war- 
rant us  to  frame  ?  There  is  still  another  very 
important  inquiry  :  Does  it  eorresi)ond,  even 
as  an  hyi)othesis,  with  the  moral  ap])ear- 
ances,  wliich  it  is  invented  to  illustrate? 

We  have  moral  affections,  it  is  allowed, 
at  present  which  are  disinterested ;  but  they 
have  become  so,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of 
the  association  of  our  own  j)ast  i)leasure9 
with  their  objects  ;  and  our  experience  that, 
the  safety,  and  in  some  measure  the  comfort 
of  others, — for  whom,  on  their  own  account, 
we  shoidd  be  perfectly  indifferent  whether 
they  be  in  health  or  disease,  joy,  or  misery, 
— are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  contribute 
most  eft'ectiudly  to  our  hapjiiness.  We  at 
last  seek  their  happiness  for  their  sake,  be- 
cause we  have  been  accustomed  to  seek  it 
for  our  own  ;  and  the  wilful  violations  of 
their  jdeasure  or  ease,  which  were  regarded 
by  us  at  first  as  inexpedient,  because  they 
might  be  hurtful  to  ourselves,  are  at  last  re- 
garded by  us  as  immoral,  when  we  have  been 
so  perfectly  selfish,  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  as  to  cease  to  be  selfish,  from  the  very 
force  of  our  habits  of  selfishness. 

In  oj)position  to  this  hypothesis,  I  need 
not  re|)eat  arguments  which  have  been  al- 
ready urged  by  me  against  other  false  views 
of  om-  moral  nature  ;  and  which,  as  not  less 
ai)i)licable  to  this  view  of  it,  I  flatti^r  niyself 
that  you  will  have  no  difficidtyin  riineinber- 
ing  and  ai)])lying  for  yourselves.  The  nur- 
sery, to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  lecture  as 
the  scene  of  an  ex])erimcnt  that  might  be 
considered  as  decisive  witii  resjiect  to  the 
theor)'  of  universal  selfishness,  would  be 
ecpially  valuable  for  a  similar  experiment  in 
the  present  instance,  as  to  that  selfishness, 
which,  though  not  universal  dining  the  whole 
course  of  life,  is  said  to  be  universal  at  least 
during  childhood.  Such  an  exi)erinient,  in- 
deed, would  be  still  more  valuable  in  the 
present  instance,  as  allowing  us  the  nearest 
approach  which  we  can  make  to  the  time  at 
which  thi;  mysterious  transmutation  of  sel- 
fishness into  disinterested  affection  is  su])- 
j)osed  to  begin  to  take  pkice.  if  all  actions 
which  do  not  immediately  affect  our  own 
means  of  physical  well-being  be  originally 
inrjiffcrent  to  us,  and  if  we  learn  only  by  the 
relations  of  certain  actions  to  this  ])hysical 
well-being,  to  regard  one  sj)eeies  of  conduct 
as  virtuous,  and  another  species  of  conduct 
as  vicious,  the  child,  whose  never-failing  en 
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joA-ments  have  seemed  to  him  to  form  a  re- 
gular part  of  the  day,  almost  like  tlie  hours 
which  compose  it,  who  expects  to  find  to- 
morrow what  he  found  yesterday,  and  who  j 
as  little  thinks  that  he  is  indebted  to  any  J 
one  for  the  regular  food  which  gratifies  his 
upjietite,  or  the  garments  which  keep  him 
warm,  or  the  little  couch  on  which  he  lies 
down,  ha])py  to  awake  haj)py  next  morning,  as 
he  thinks  that  he  is  indebted  to  any  one  of  those 
around  him  for  the  sunny  radiance  which 
shines  on  him,  or  for  the  air  which  he 
breathes  without  knowing  that  he  is  breath- 
ing it ;  while  he  lives  among  smiles  and  ca- 
resses, and  regards  even  these,  not  as  marks 
of  indulgence,  but  only  as  proofs  of  the  mere 
presence  of  those  whose  veiy  countenance  is 
love.  The  little  reasoner  on  his  own  com- 
forts, and  disregarder  of  all  comforts  but  his 
own,  may  indeed  be  beginning  to  form  the 
inductions  which  are  to  terminate  in  the  be- 
hef,  that  the  happiness  of  others  may  be  in- 
strumental to  his  happiness  ;  and  that  the 
universe  would  suffer,  and  consequently  him- 
self, as  a  part  of  the  universe,  be  in  danger 
of  suffering  by  the  spreading  and  multiplying 
relations  of  guilt  to  guilt,  if  an  instance  of 
rapacity  or  cruelty  were  to  occur  in  some 
obscure  cottage  in  a  distant  kingdom.  But 
though  he  may  be  beginning  to  make  this 
philosophic  analysis  and  generalization  of  the 
remote  relations  of  things,  by  which  crimes 
perpetrated  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the 
world,  and  of  a  kind  from  which  he  has  ne- 
ver suffered,  may  be  conceived  by  him  to 
have  ultimately  some  relation  to  his  own  sel- 
fish enjoyment,  he  is  surely  only  beginning 
to  make  them.  His  selfishness  is  not  of 
sufficient  growth  to  have  ceased  to  be  selfish  ; 
and  his  morality,  therefore,  if  morality  be  the 
result  of  fine  inductions,  which  show^  the 
good  of  others  to  be  in  some  measure  repre- 
sentative of  our  own,  cannot  have  begun  to 
be  developed.  When  he  quits  his  sport, 
therefore,  to  listen  to  the  tale  which  his 
nurse  has  promised  him,  suspending  not  this 
particular  exercise  only,  but  the  very  activity 
that  would  be  every  moment  urging  him  to 
new  exercise,  as  he  remains  fixed  at  her 
knee  in  a  state  of  quiet  of  eveiy  limb,  that, 
but  for  the  delightful  horrors  which  he  hears 
and  expects  to  hear,  would  be  too  powerful 
to  be  borne  ;  if  there  be  no  disinterested  af- 
fection then,  or  at  least  only  the  faint  dawn- 
ing of  such  affections,  the  tale  which  is  re- 
lated to  him,  however  full  it  may  be  of  in- 
justice and  cruelty,  cannot  have  any  power- 
ful influence  on  his  feeUngs.  His  love  of 
novelty,  indeed,  may  be  gratified  by  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  generous  warrior,  who,  at 
the  peril  of  his  own  life,  attacked  the  castle 
of  the  giant,  and  opened  at  last,  to  give  li- 
berty to  a  hundred  trembling  prisoners,  those 
dungeon  gates  which  had  never  before  been 
opened  but  to  fling  some  new  wretch  to  the 


living  heap  of  wretchedness,  or  out  of  the 
heap  already  g-athered,  to  select  some  one 
for  torture  and  death.  He  may  listen  to 
such  a  mai'vellous  talc  as  he  would  listen  to 
any  thing  else  that  is  equally  marvellous  ; 
but  it  is  only  as  marvellous  that  he  can  be 
supposed  to  listen  to  it.  There  is  no  gene- 
rous interest  in  virtue  to  be  gi'atified  in  his 
little  heart,  because,  in  his  state  of  secure 
and  tranquil  enjoyment,  he  has  had  too  little 
experience  of  the  relations  of  things  to  know 
that  vice  and  virtue  have  that  great  difference 
— their  only  difference — which  consists  in 
their  likelihood  of  being  of  greater  or  less 
advantage  or  disadvantage  to  him.  In  hear- 
ing of  the  deliverance  of  the  good,  and  of 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  he  should  have 
no  thought  but  of  the  wonderful  things  which 
he  is  to  hear  next.  In  short,  according  to 
the  system  which  would  represent  all  virtue 
to  be  of  selfish  growth,  he  should  be  that 
cold  and  indifferent  creature  which  no  nur- 
sery has  ever  seen  ;  and  which,  if  every  nur- 
sery saw  in  those  who  are  to  furnish  the  ma- 
ture population  of  other  yeiu-s,  the  earth 
would  soon  be  an  unpeopled  waste,  or,  at 
best,  a  prison-house  of  the  rapacious  and  the 
cruel. 

If,  without  having  heard  of  any  hypothe- 
ses on  the  subject,  we  were  told  that  there 
is  a  period  of  the  life  of  man  in  which  a  tale 
of  cruelty  may  be  related  to  him,  and  under- 
stood without  exciting  any  emotion,  and  in 
which  the  intentional  producer  of  miser)', 
who  produces  it  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
power,  oidy  that  he  may  have  the  delight  of 
thinking  that  he  has  i)roduced  it,  and  the 
mild  and  unrepining  sufferer  whom  he  has 
made  his  victim,  are  regarded  with  equal  in- 
difterence,  is  it  to  his  early  years  that  we  all 
should  look  in  making  oiu'  reference  ?  or^ 
rather,  is  there  not  reason  to  think,  that,  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  the  estimators  of 
different  ages  would  look  to  years,  when,  if 
generous  affections  were  the  result  of  expe- 
rience, and  grew  more  purely  disinterested, 
as  the  experience  of  the  relations  of  things 
extended  over  a  larger  portion  of  life,  there 
could  not  be  one  sordid  and  selfish  wish  re- 
maining with  its  ancient  dominion  in  the 
heart  ? 

But,  omitting  every  objection  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  appearances  of  lively  moral 
feeling,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  original  insensibility  to  evcrj'  dis- 
tinction of  virtue  and  vice,  there  could  be  no 
moral  feeling  of  any  kind,  what,  I  may  ask, 
is  the  nature  of  the  change  which  is  supjjos- 
ed  to  take  place  in  this  purification  of  selfish 
desires,  and  are  the  circumstances  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  the  purification  sufficient  to 
l)roduce  it  ?  We  are  absolutely  regardless  ot 
the  happiness  or  miseiy  of  others  ;  and  the 
actions  that  would  lead  to  their  happiness  oi 
misery  seem  to  us  to  have  those  different 
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physical  tendencies,  but  are  rcp;ar(lc(l  by  us 
only  as  physiciilly  different.  Such  is  said  to 
be  the  state  of  the  mind  at  one  jieriod.  Af- 
terwards \vc  learn  to  look  on  others  with  re- 
pird,  ill  coiise(iueiice  of  the  ])leasure  which 
has  flowed  from  them,  or  atteiuied  their  pre- 
sence ;  and  not  to  look  on  them  with  disin- 
terested regard  only,  and  to  wish  their  haji- 
piness,  but,  which  is  a  much  more  important 
eireumstanec,  to  feel  that  the  neglect  or  vio- 
lation of  their  hai)piness,would  be  attended 
with  feelings  of  self-reproach  on  our  j)art, 
essentially  different  from  mere  regret.  The 
explanation  proposed  might,  perhaps,  bo 
thought  to  account  for  the  affection  which 
we  acquire  for  persons  as  v^eil  as  for  things 
that  were  previously  indifferent  to  us  ;  and 
even  for  oiu"  wish  to  add  to  the  happiness  of 
those  whom  we  love,  since  there  scarce- 
ly can  be  affection  without  such  a  wish. 
But  the  sense  of  duty  is  something  more 
tiian  this  consciousness  of  mere  affection  ami 
of  kind  wishes.  When  we  have  failed  to 
act  in  conformity  with  it,  we  have  not  a  mere 
feeling  of  misfortune,  as  when  we  have  failed 
in  any  wish,  the  success  of  which  did  not  de- 
pend on  ourselves  ;  but  a  moral  feeling  of 
self-disapprobation,  for  which  the  growth  of 
mere  affection,  and  of  all  the  wishes  to  which 
affection  can  give  rise,  is  iiisunicieiit  to  ac- 
count. Ilei'c,  then,  is  the  important  tran- 
sition which  should  be  explained,  that  i)y 
which  we  pass  from  love  that  is  factitious, 
to  a  feeling  of  duty  that  is  factitious.  It  is  this 
feeling  of  moral  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion,—the  difference  of  common  regret  from 
remorse, — of  connnon  joy  from  the  deliglit- 
ful  comi)lacencies  of  virtue, — which  is  the 
real  subject  in  controversy;  and  this  feeling 
the  selfish  system,  even  in  that  best  modifi- 
cation of  it  which  we  are  consideiiiig,  leaves 
wholly  unexi)lained.  It  asserts  us  to  be 
selfish,  but  it  does  not  show,  nor  even  pro- 
fess to  show,  how  we  are  thus  selfish  with 
notions  of  morality. 

It  must  inner  be  forgotten,  in  estimating 
any  theory  of  morals,  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
quantity  of  ])lcasure  or  ])ain,  love  or  dislike, 
for  which  the  theorist  hiis  to  account ;  but 
an  order  of  moral  notions,  pleasant,  indeed, 
in  cert;iin  references  to  ourselves  ov  others, 
painful  in  certain  other  references,  yet  essen- 
tially distinct  from  any  varieties  of  mere 
physical  delight  or  uneiusiness.  It  is  not  the 
joy  of  a  prosperous  man  for  which  he  has  to 
give  a  reason,  but  the  eornplaccncy  of  a 
pood  conscience  ;  not  the  regret  of  one  who 
has  formed  wishes  of  dignified  station  or 
wealth  that  are  ungratified,  but  the  re- 
morse of  one  who  has  formed  guilty  wishes, 
and  whose  chief  misery,  perhaps,  arises  from 
the  gratification  of  the  very  wishes  which  he 
had  formed.  It  is  not  the  mere  wish  of 
contributing  to  the  happiness  of  those  whom 
we  love,  but  the  feeling  of  obligation  to  con- 


tribute to  their  happiness, — and  often  even 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  individuals 
for  whom  we  feel  no  jjcenliar  tenderness  of 
regard.  For  these  peculiar  feelings,  how- 
ever, for  all  that  can  strictly  be  said  to  be 
moral  in  love,  or  even  in  morality  itself, 
the  assertors  of  the  selfish  system  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  assign  any  reason, 
though  it  is  of  these  only  that  any  explana- 
tion is  required  :  and  yet  they  si)eak  of  their 
system  as  if  it  were  a  theory,  not  of  mere 
pleasure  or  pain,  love  or  dislike,  but  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  moral  sentiment.  They 
think  that  they  have  shown  enough,  if  they 
have  shown  how  we  may  love  our  friends 
that  live  around  us  as  we  love  our  house  or 
our  estate  ;  and  if  they  can  account  for  this 
mere  affection,  they  take  for  granted  that 
our  feelings  of  duty,  virtue,  obligation,  and 
all  the  moral  feelings  of  conscience  follow  of 
(•ourse. 

Even  with  respect  to  mere  affection,  un- 
important as  this  is,  in  a  theory  of  morals, 
when  considered  as  mere  affection,  exclusive- 
ly of  all  feeling  of  duty  or  moral  approbation, 
— the  cause  assigned  for  the  ])roduction  and 
extension  of  this  regard  is  far  from  being 
shown  to  be  adequate.  It  is  a  cause  which 
connects  us  only  with  a  few  individuals,  and 
which  is  yet  adduced  as  explanatory  of  feel- 
ings that  cU-e  extended  in  vivid  dillusion  to 
all  mankind.  The  associating  ])rinciple  is 
the  cause  to  which  we  are  directed, — that 
principle,  which,  in  a  former  part  of  the 
course,  we  found  to  lie  capable  of  attaching 
a  vciy  high  interest  to  objects  that  might  be 
considered  as  in  themselves  almost  iuditlcr- 
cnt, — a  snuff-box,  a  cane,  or  any  other  in- 
animate thing,  which  had  long  been  our 
companion.  But  though  this  .sort  of  com- 
panionshi])  may  render  our  own  cane  ini])or- 
tant  to  us,  as  if  it  were  a  symbol  of  our  hap- 
piness, like  the  white  wands  and  gold  sticks 
that  are  symbols  of  the  dignity  of  oHice, 
this  love  of  our  own  cane  docs  not  render 
every  other  walking-stick,  which  we  may  .see 
in  a  shoj),  or  in  the  hands  of  others,  of  nuich 
greater  value,  in  our  (•onception,  than  if  we 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  walking  without 
any  support.  If  then  it  be,  as  is  asserted, 
])recisely  in  the  same  manner,  that  we  ac- 
quire our  alU'ction  for  the  living  beings  around 
us, — who,  otherwise,  would  have  been  as  in- 
different to  our  regard,  as  it  is  jjossible  for  a 
snuff-box  or  a  cane  to  be, — why  is  not  the 
effect  confined,  or  nearly  confined,  to  those 
immediately  around  us,  with  whom  the  as- 
sociations of  ])leasure  have  been  formed? 
Beyond  the  circle  to  which  the  magic  of  as- 
sociation spreads,  every  thing  should  be  as 
before,  or  at  least  very  nearly  as  before. 
For  the  stranger,  whom  we  have  never  seen, 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  snuff-box  of 
another,  we  should  retain  feelings  that 
scarcely  pass  beyond  indifference ;  and  should 
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ds  little  look  with  affection  on  all  mankind, 
in  oonseqiienee  of  the  pleasure  which  has  at- 
tended our  intimacy  with  a  lew — if  aBection 
be  in  itself  foreign  to  our  nature,  and  the  re- 
sult of  factitious  circumstances, — as  we 
should  look  with  a  covetous  eye  on  eveiy 
walkinp:  stick,  because  we  should  feel  sor- 
row, far  beyond  its  intrinsic  worth,  on  the 
loss  of  our  own.  If,  indeed,  man  be  natu- 
rally more  precious  to  our  affection  than  the 
paltry  baubles  of  a  toyshop,  we  may  sup- 
pose, in  his  case,  a  more  extensive  diffusion 
of  every  feeling  of  regard.  But  to  ascribe 
to  man  any  original  title  to  our  love,  inde- 
pendent of  the  use  which  we  may  learn  to 
derive  from  him,  as  from  a  machine  that 
may  be  instrumental  to  our  convenience, 
would  be  to  abandon  the  very  principle  on 
which  the  whole  strange  s}-stem  of  moral 
selfishness  is  founded. 

Even  as  a  theory,  then,  of  mere  affection, 
the  selfish  theory  is  inadequate.  But  how- 
ever widely  affection  may  be  supposed  to 
be  spread,  in  consequence  of  the  association 
and  ready  suggestion  of  pleasures  received 
from  a  few  individuals  only — though  it  were 
admitted,  that,  by  the  remembrance  of  these, 
we  might  be  led  to  love  all  the  individuals  of 
mankind,  and  loving  them,  to  wish  their 
happiness,  it  must  still  be  remembered,  that 
the  only  influence  of  affection,  as  mere  affec- 
tion, is  to  render  the  happiness  of  others  de- 
sirable, like  the  attainment  of  any  other  ob- 
ject of  desire.  Instead  of  wishing  merely 
the  gratification  of  our  sensual  appetites,  of 
our  intellectual  curiosity,  of  our  ambition, 
we  have  now  other  wishes  to  mingle  with 
these  that  relate  to  the  happiness  of  others ; 
and  we  may  regret  that  the  happiness  of 
others  has  not  been  produced  by  certain  ac- 
tions, in  the  same  way  as  we  may  regi-et  that 
we  have  not  attained  the  objects  of  any  of 
our  other  wishes, — that  we  are  not  the  pos- 
sessors of  a  fortunate  ticket  in  the  lotter}', 
or  have  not  had  the  majority  of  votes  in  an 
election  to  some  office  of  honour  or  emolu- 
ment. But  joy  and  regret  are  all  which  we 
can  feel,  even  in  love  itself;  and  obligation, 
Anrtue,  merit,  the  self-complacency  or  re- 
morse of  conscience,  are  as  httle  explained 
by  the  growth  of  mere  love  and  hatred,  as  if 
every  object  of  these  affections  had  remained 
indifferent  to  us. 

We  have  considered,  then,  the  selfish  sys- 
tem in  two  aspects :  first,  as  it  represents  man- 
kind as  universally,  in  every  hour  and  min- 
ute of  their  waking  existence,  intent  on  one 
sole  object,  their  owii  convenience,  incapable 
of  feeling  any  disinterested  affection  for  an- 
other ;  and  therefore,  when  appearing  to  wish 
the  happiness  of  a  father,  or  wife,  or  son,  or 
friend,  wishing  at  heart  only  their  own.  We 
have  afterwards  considered  that  less  sordid 
modification  of  the  system,  which  supposes 
us,  indeed,  to  have  been  originally  as  selfish 


as  the  other  represents  us  to  be  for  the 
whole  course  of  our  life ;  but  which  does  a 
little  more  justice  to  the  feelings  of  our  ma- 
turer  years,  by  admitting  that  we  become 
susceptible  of  affections  that  prompt  us  to 
act,  even  when  our  omti  convenience  is  not 
the  innnediate  object  before  our  eyes ;  and 
in  our  examination  of  both  forms  of  the  doc- 
trine, we  have  seen  how  incapable  it  is  of 
explaining  those  notions  of  obligation,  vir- 
tue, merit,  that  constitute  the  moral  pheno- 
mena, which  a  theory  that  professes  to  be  a 
theory  of  morals,  ought  as  little  to  omit,  as 
a  theorj'  of  light  to  omit  all  notice  of  the  ra- 
diant lluid,  the  properties  of  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  examine,  while  it  confines  its  at- 
tention to  the  forms  of  the  mirrors  or  lenses 
which  variously  reflect  or  transmit  it. 

After  these  two  lights,  in  which  the  sys- 
tem commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Selfish  System  of  morals  has  been  con- 
sidered by  us,  there  remains  still  one  other 
light,  in  which  it  is  to  be  viewed ;  that  in 
which  the  obligation  of  A-irtue  is  supposed 
to  consist  merely  in  an  exclusive  regard  to 
our  own  individual  eternity  of  happiness  in 
another  life ;  and  virtue  itself  to  consist  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing ;  not  on  account  of  the  moral  excellence 
of  that  Supreme  Being,  or  of  his  bounty  to 
us,  which  might  seem  of  itself  to  demand 
compliances,  that  are  the  only  possible  ex- 
pressions of  the  gratitude  of  dependent  crea- 
tures, to  him  from  whom  their  power  as 
well  as  their  happiness  is  derived,  but  with- 
out any  such  views  of  reverence  or  gratitude, 
at  least  without  any  such  views  as  are  in  the 
slightest  degree   necessary  to  the  virtue  of 
their  motives,  merely  on  account  of  the  pow- 
er which   the    Ruler   of  the  uni\crse  pos- 
sesses, to  give  or  withhold  the  happiness 
which  is  om"  only  object.      This  form  of  the 
selfish  system,  which  has  been  embraced  by 
many  theological  ^Titers  of  undoubted  piety 
and  purity,  is  notwithstanding,  I  cannot  but 
think,  as  degrading  to  the  human  character, 
as  any  other  form  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
selfishness  ;  or  rather,  it  is  in  itself  the  most 
degrading  of  all  the  forms  which  the  selfish 
system  can  assume ;  because,  while  the  self- 
ishness which    it  maintains    is  as  absolute 
and  unremitting,  as  if  the  objects  of  jicrson- 
al  g"ain  were  to  be  found  in  the  wealth  or 
honours  or  sensual  pleasures  of  this  earth ; 
this  very  selfishness  is  rendered  more  offen- 
sive, by  the  noble  image  of  the  Deity  which 
is  continually  presented  to  our  mind,  and 
])resented  in  all  his  benevolence,  not  to  be 
loved,  but  to  be  courted  with  a  mockery  of 
affection.     The   sensualist  of  the   common 
system  of  selfishness,   who  never  thinks  of 
any  higher  object  in  the  pursuit  of  the  little 
pleasures  which  he  is  miserable  enough  to 
regard  as  happiness,  seems  to  me,  even  in 
the  brutal  stupidity  in  which  he  is  smik,  a 
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being  more  worthy  of  esteem  than  the  sel- 
fish of  another  life;  to  whose  view  Cunl  is 
ever  present,  but  who  view  him  always  only 
to  feel  eonstantiy  in  their  heiirt,  that  in  lov- 
ing; him  who  has  been  the  dispenser  of  all 
the  blessings  whieh  they  have  enjoyed,  and 
who  has  revealed  himself  in  the  glorious 
eharaeter  of  the  dill'user  of  an  immortality 
of  happiness,  they  love  not  the  giver  himself, 
but  only  the  gifts  whieh  they  have  received, 
or  the  gifts  that  are  promised.  Yet,  sueh  is 
tlieintlueneeof  the  mere  admission  of  the  being 
of  a  (ioil,  and  of  the  images  of  holiness  and 
delight  whieh  that  divine  name  is  sulficient 
to  suggest,  that  while  the  common  system 
of  the  universal  selfishness  of  virtue  has 
been  received  by  the  virtuous  themselves, 
with  an  indignant  horror,  that  was  itself  al- 
most a  confutiition  of  the  system,  the  equal- 
ly universal  selfishness  of  the  doctrine  of 
ihese  theological  moralists  has  been  receiv- 
ed, not  nierely  without  any  emotion  of  dis- 
gust, but  with  the  aj)probatioii  and  assent 
of  no  small  portion  of  those  who,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  very  doctrine  which  they  have 
embraced,  are  truly  in  their  hearts  disinter- 
ested lovers  of  man,  and  equally  disinterest- 
ed lovers  and  worshippers  of  Ciod. 

The  doctrine  of  the  absolute  selfishness  of 
our  homage  to  God,  and  of  oiu-  social  vir- 
tues, considered  as  the  mere  conformity  of 
our  wills  to  the  conmiand  of  him  who  is  the 
dispenser  of  eternal  ha])piness  and  eternal 
misery,  for  the  sole  reason  of  his  power  of 
thus  dispensing  happiness  or  miser}',  f.nd  not 
on  aecoimt  of  his  own  transcendent  excel- 
lence, that  of  itself  might  s.et-m  to  demand 
such  a  conformity,  is  a  doctrine  of  very  old 
date.  But  the  w  ritcr  who  in  modern  times 
has  led  to  the  widest  diliusion  of  this  doc- 
trine, is  Archdeacon  Paley,  the  most  pojju- 
lar  of  all  our  ethical  writers  ;  and  one  of  the 
most  judicious  in  the  mere  details  of  ethics, 
however  false  and  dangerous  I  consider  his 
leading  doctrines  to  be.  Virtue,  he  defines 
to  be,  "  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  sake 
of  everlasting  hajjpiness."*  The  last  part  of 
the  definition  is  the  most  im[)()rtant  part  of 
the  wht)lc  ;  for,  the  knowledge  of  this  e\  er- 
lasting  happiness  he  supposes  to  be  all  which 
constitutes  moral  obligation  ;  meaning  by  ob- 
ligation, not  any  feeling  of  moral  love,  but 
the  influence  of  ha])piness  as  an  object  of 
l)hysii-al  desire,  and  of  pain  as  an  oltjeet  of 
jihysical  aversion  ;  one  or  otht  r  of  which  is 
to  follow  our  obedience  or  disobedience  to 
the  command  of  the  Power  who  is  the  su- 
preme dispenser  of  both.  The  will  of  God 
is  our  rule,  he  says,  but  "  private  haiijjiness 
is  our  motive,"  and  therefore  our  oliligation. 
In  short,  the  inducement  or  temptation  to  be 
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virtuous,  which  is  all  that  constitutes  otir  otv. 

ligation  to  be  virtuous,  is  jireciseiY  of  the 
same  kiiul  with  the  inducements  or  tempta- 
tions to  vice,  which  may  be  said  in  like  man- 
ner to  constitute  an  obligation  to  be  vicious. 
The  only  dilVerence  is,  that  a  good  man — 
that  is  to  say,  a  person  whom  we  distinguish 
by  the  flattering  title  of  good — is  more  pni- 
dent  than  those  whom  we  have  chosen  to 
denominate  wicked.  Both  act  from  an  ob- 
ligation which  may  be  said  to  be  moral  in 
out  case  as  much  as  in  the  other ;  since  in 
neither  is  disinterestedness  of  alfection  ne- 
cessary to  virtue ;  and  in  both  there  is  that 
desire  of  pleasiu'e  which  is  sufiicient  to  con- 
stitute an  inducement,  and  therefore,  in  his 
accejitation  of  the  word,  which  he  regards  as 
sjiionymous  with  inducement,  an  obligation. 

That  we  have  a  moral  sentiment  of  obli- 
gation, virtue,  merit,  which  is  very  different 
from  the  mere  inducements  of  pleasiu'e  near 
/Or  remote,  I  siu-ely  need  not  attempt  to  de- 
monstrate to  you,  after  the  remarks  already 
made  on  the  selfish  system  in  general.  The 
doctrine  of  Paley  differs,  as  you  j)erceive, 
from  the  general  selfish  system,  only  by  the 
peculiar  importance  which  it  very  justly  gives 
to  everlasting  happiness  and  misery,  when 
compared  with  the  brief  pains  or  pleasures 
of  this  life.  In  the  scale  of  selfish  gain,  it  is 
a  greater  quantity  of  physical  enjoyment 
which  it  hiis  in  view.  It  is  a  sager  selfish- 
ness, but  it  is  not  less  absolute  selfishness 
which  it  maintains  ;  and  it  is  therefore  sub- 
ject to  all  the  objections  which  1  urged  be- 
fore at  great  length,  and  which  it  would  now 
therefore  be  idle  to  repeat. 

One  great  answer  obviously  presents  itself 
to  all  those  selfish  systems  which  convert  the 
whole  of  virtue  into  prudence  ;  and  make  the 
differences  of  virtue  and  vice  in  every  respect 
precisely  the  same  in  kind,  as  those  of  spe- 
culators in  the  market  of  commerce,  who 
have  employed  their  caijital  more  or  less  ad- 
vantageously, in  the  dillerent  bargains  that 
have  been  offered  to  them.  All  those  sys- 
tems are,  of  course,  intended  to  be  faithful 
pictures  of  our  feelings.  The  virtue  whi<h 
they  ])rofcss  to  explain  is  the  virtue  which 
we  feel  ;  and  if  we  felt  no  moral  approbation 
of  certain  actions,  no  moral  (iisap])robation 
of  certain  other  actions,  it  would  be  mani- 
festly absurd  to  speak  of  virtue  or  of  vice. 
It  is  to  our  consciousness,  then,  that  we 
must  look  for  determining  the  fidelity  of  the 
jiicture ;  and  what  features  does  our  con- 
sciousness exhibit  ?  If  two  individuals  were 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  same  jjcril,  for 
the  same  eonnncju  friend, — iuid  if  we  could 
be  niad(!  to  tmdeistand,  that  the  one  had  no 
other  motive  for  this  ajipareiitly  generous  ex- 
jtosure,  than  the  wish  of  securing  a  certain 
amount  of  happiness  to  himself,  at  some 
time,  either  near  or  remote — on  earth,  or 
after  he  has  quitted  earth  j  the  other  no  mo- 
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tive  hut  that   of  saving  a  life  which  was ;  the  everlasting  life  that  awaits  us ;  having 
dearer  to  him  than  his  o«-n  ;  in  which  case'  still,  however,  no  other  motive  than  the  de- 


would  our  feeling  of  moral  approbation  more 
stronjrly  arise  ?  Is  it  the  more  selfish  of  the 
two  whom  alone  we  should  consider  as  the 
moral  hero ;  or  rather,  is  it  not  only  in  think- 
ing of  him  who  forgot  ever)'  thing  but  the 
call  of  friendship,  and  the  disinterested  feel- 
ing of  dut}'  which  prompted  him  to  obey  the 
call,  that  we  should  feel  any  moral  approba- 
tion whatever  ?  It  is  precisely  in  proportion 
as  selfish  happiness  is  absent  from  the  mind 
of  the  agent,  or  is  supposed  to  be  absent 
from  it,  in  any  sacrifice  which  is  made  for 
another,  that  the  moral  admiration  arises  ; 


sire  of  this  personal  enjoyment,  and  the  cor- 
responding fear  of  pain,  in  the  actions  which 
may  seem,  but  only  seem,  to  arise  from  a  dis- 
interested love  of  God,  or  a  disinterested  love 
of  those  whom  God  has  committed  to  our 
affection. 

The  greater  or  less  quantity  of  pleasure, 
however,  which  is  coveted  by  us,  either  in 
intensity  or  duration,  does  not  alter  the  na- 
ture of  the  principle  which  covets  it ;  if  the 
perception  of  the  means  of  gratifying  oiu-  own 
individual  appetite  for  enjoyment,  whether 
the  pleasure  be  great  or  slight,   near  or  re- 


and  what  then  can  we  think  of  a  theory  of  mote,  brief  or  everlasting,  be  all  which  con- 


this  very  moral  admiration,  which  asserts  it 
to  arise  only  when  it  does  not  arise,  and  not 
to  arise  only  when  it  does  arise  ?  We  should 
not  hesitate  long  in  rejecting  a  theory  of  flu- 
idity which  should  ascribe  congelation  to  an 
increase  of  heat,  and  hquefaction  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  it ;  and  as  little  ought  we  to  hesi- 
tate in  rejecting  a  theory  of  virtue  that  sup- 
poses the  moral  approbation  which  gives 
birth  to  our  very  notion  of  virtue,  to  arise 
only  when  the  immediate  motive  of  the  agent 
has  been  the  view  of  his  own  happiness  in 
this  or  any  other  world  ;  and  to  be  preclud- 
ed, therefore,  by  the  very  generosity  of  the 
agent,  in  every  case  in  which  he  thought  on- 
ly of  the  happiness  of  others  which  he  could 
increase,  of  the  misery  of  others  which  he 
could  relieve. 

That  part  of  the  system  of  Dr.  Paley, 
then,  which  makes  the  sole  motive  to  \-irtue 
the  happiness  of  the  agent  himself,  is  false  as 
a  picture  of  the  feelings  of  moral  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation  for  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  account.  The  other  part  of  his 
system  of  virtue,  however,  which  resolves  it 
into  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  as  obey- 
ed from  this  motive  of  personal  gain,  may 
merit  a  little  fuller  investigation. 


LECTURE  LXXX. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SELFISH  SYSTEM  CON- 
CLUDED ;  EXAMINATION  OF  DR.  SMITH'S 
SYSTEM. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  close  of  my  last  Lec- 
tm'e,  after  examining  different  modifications 
of  the  selfish  system,  I  proceeded  to  consider 
one  form  of  it  which  has  not  usually  been 
ranked  with  the  others,  but  which  is  not  less 
absolutely  selfish  ;  since  it  supposes  the  sole 
motive  to  virtue  to  be  the  view  of  our  own 
personal  ads-antage ;  the  only  diflPerence  being, 
that  instead  of  fixing  its  desires  on  the  quan- 
tity of  pleasure  which  can  be  enjoyed  in  this 
hfe,  it  extends  them  to  the  greater  quantity 
of  oleasure  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  us  in 


stitutes  what  is  in  that  case  strangely  termed 
moral  obligation  :  and  the  system  of  Paley, 
therefore,  to  which  I  particularly  alluded, — 
a  system  which  defines  virtue  to  be  "  the  do- 
ing good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  hap- 
piness," and  which  makes,  not  the  love  of 
God,  nor  the  love  of  mankind,  hut  this  love 
of  everlasting  happiness  the  motive  and  sole 
obligation  to  the  good  which  otlierwise  we 
should  have  had  as  little  moral  desire  of  pro- 
ducing or  promoting,  as  of  producing  an  equal 
or  greater  amount  of  evil,  must  be  allowed  to 
be,  in  its  very  essence,  as  truly  selfish,  as  if 
it  had  defined  virtue  to  be  the  pursuit  of 
mere  wealth,  or  fame,  or  of  the  brief  digni- 
ties, or  still  briefer  pleasures  of  this  mortal 
existence. 

"  There  is  always  understood  to  be  a  dif- 
ference between  an  act  of  prudence  and  an 
act  of  duty.  Thus,  if  I  distrusted  a  man 
who  o«'ed  me  money,  I  should  reckon  it  an 
act  of  pnidence  to  get  another  bound  with 
him  ;  but  I  should  hardly  call  it  an  act  of  du- 
ty. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  thought 
a  vcr}'  unusual  and  loose  kind  of  language  to 
say,  that,  as  I  had  made  such  a  promise,  it 
was  prudent  to  perform  it ;  or  that,  as  my 
friend,  when  he  went  abroad,  placed  a  box 
of  jewels  in  my  hands,  it  would  be  prudent 
in  me  to  preserve  it  for  hira  till  he  return- 
ed."* 

If  the  most  prudent  labourer  after  his  own 
selfish  interest,  without  the  slightest  regard 
for  the  happiness  of  others,  unless  as  that 
happiness  may  be  instnimental  to  his  o\\^l, 
be  constantly  actuated  by  the  same  moral 
motive  which  influences  the  most  generous 
lovers  of  mankind,  how  strange  an  illusion  is 
all  moral  sentiment,  which  views  with  such 
different  feelings  objects  that  aie  in  every 
moral  respect  precisely  the  same.  But  it  is 
in  our  emotions  alone  that  our  notions  of 
morality  have  their  rise  :  and  how  illusive, 
therefore,  and  radically  false  I  should  rather 
say,  must  be  that  system  which  is  founded  on 
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the  absolute  similarity  of  feelinf,'s  that  are  re- 
copiiised  by  every  bosom  as  absolutely  dissi- 
milar. 

Thou^'h,  I  trust  then,  it  is  sutfuMently  evi- 
dent to  you,  from  the  results  of  the  long  dis- 
cussion in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  that 
the  monil  obligation  to  virtue  is  not,  as  Paley 
says,  the  mere  inducement  of  jilcasure  held 
out  to  us  by  i)o\vi'r  which  we  cannot  disobey, 
without  losiiig  the  pleasure,  and  encountering 
pain,  but  an  inducement  of  a  nobler  kind, 
since  pleasure,  though  it  may  lead  us  to  be 
virtuous,  may  surely,  as  mere  pleasure,  if 
there  be  no  essential  distinction  of  it,  as  pure 
or  impure,  right  or  wrong,  often  lead  us  into 
what  we  are  at  present  accustomed  to  deno- 
minate vice  ;  and  though  I  shall  therefore  not 
repeat,  in  application  to  this  enlarged  self- 
ishness, which  extends  its  interested  view 
throirgh  iumiortulity,  the  objections  previous- 
ly urged  against  that  more  limited  selfishness 
which  looks  only  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  to  the  few  years  in  which  we  are  to  be 
moving  along  it,  it  may  be  of  importance  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  that  other  ])art  of  the 
doctrine  of  this  celebrated  'noralist,  which 
makes  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  the  rule 
of  virtue. 

That  virtuous  actions — those  actions  which 
excite  in  us  the  feeling  of  moral  approval,  are 
conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  there  can  be 
no  reason  to  doubt ;  since  the  very  universa- 
lity of  this  approval  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  expression  of  the  divine  approbation. 
As  little  can  we  doubt  that  when  the  de- 
clared will  of  God  is  present  to  our  mind, 
and  we  think  of  certain  actions  as  commaml- 
ed  by  him,  of  certain  other  actions,  as  pro- 
hibited by  him,  and  when,  in  designing  or 
meditating  any  action,  we  feel  that  it  is  one 
of  those  which  he  has  prohibited,  there  would 
arise  in  our  mind  an  instant  feeling  of  disaj)- 
probation,  that  is  to  say,  of  vice  or  demerit, 
in  the  performance  of  the  prohibited  action. 
JJut  the  question  is  not,  whether  it  be  virtue 
to  conform  our  will  to  that  of  the  Deity, 
when  that  will  is  revealed  to  us,  or  clearly 
imj)Iied  ;  for  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  is,  whether  there  be  not  in  our  nature  a 
principle  of  moral  ajiprobation,  from  which 
our  f( clings  of  obligation,  virtue,  merit,  flow; 
and  which  operates,  not  independently  of  the 
divine  will  indeed,  for  it  was  the  divine  will 
which  implanted  in  us  this  very  princijde  ; 
but  without  the  necessary  consideration,  at 
the  time,  of  the  expression  of  the  divine  will, 
and  consequently  without  any  intentional 
conformity  to  it  or  disobedience,  or  which  in 
our  obedience  itself,  as  often  as  we  think  of 
the  rlivine  will,  is  the  very  j)rincii)le  by  which 
we  feel  the  duty  of  such  conformity.  The 
mother,  though  she  should,  at  the  moment, 
forget  altogether  that  there  is  a  God  in  na- 
ture, would  still  turn  with  moral  horror  from 
the  thought  of  murdering  the  little  prattler 


who  is  sporting  at  her  knee,  and  who  is  not 

more  beautiful  to  her  eye  by  external  charms 
and  graces,  than  beautiful  toher  heart  by  the 
thousand  tendernesses  which  every  day  and 
almost  every  hour  is  developing  ;  while  the 
child,  who  perhaps  has  scarcely  heard  that 
there  is  a  God,  or  who  at  least  is  ignorant 
of  any  will  of  God,  in  conformity  with  which 
virtue  consists,  is  still  in  his  very  ignorance 
developing  those  moral  feelings  which  are 
supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  such  ignor- 
ance, and  would  not  have  the  same  teeling 
of  eomj)lacency  in  rejjaying  the  ])arental  ca- 
resses with  acts  of  intentional  injur}',  as  when 
he  repays  them  with  expressions  of  recijjro- 
cal  love.  Of  all  the  mothers  who,  at  this 
moment,  on  the  earth,  are  exercised,  and  vir- 
tuously exercised,  in  maternal  duties,  around 
the  cradles  of  their  infants,  there  is  jjcrhaps 
not  one  who  is  thinking  that  God  has  com- 
manded her  to  love  her  offspring,  and  to  per- 
/orin  for  them  the  many  oUices  of  love  that 
are  necessary  for  preserving  the  lives  which 
are  so  dear  to  her.  The  expression  of  the 
divine  will,  indeed,  not  merely  gives  us  new 
and  nobler  duties  to  perform  ;  it  gives  a  new 
and  nobler  delight  also  to  the  very  duties 
which  our  nature  promjjts,  but  still  there  are 
duties  which  our  nature  ])rompts,  and  the 
violation  of  which  is  felt  as  moral  wrong, 
even  when  God  is  known  and  worshipped 
oidy  as  a  demon  of  ])o«er,  still  l(>ss  bene- 
volent than  the  very  barbarians  who  howl 
around  his  altar  in  their  savage  sacrifice. 

But  for  the  princi])le  of  moral  api)robation 
which  the  divine  being  has  fixed  in  our  na- 
ture, the  expression  of  his  will  would  itsell 
have  no  moral  power,  whatever  ])hy^ical  jiain 
or  pleasure  it  might  hold  out  to  our  ])rMrient 
choice.  It  may  be  asked,  M'hy  should  we 
obey  the  divine  command,  with  as  much  rea- 
son as  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  we  love 
our  j)arcnts  or  our  country  ?  and  our  only  an- 
swer to  both  questions,  as  far  as  morality  can 
be  said  to  be  concerned,  or  any  feeling  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  mere  calculation  of  phy- 
sical loss  or  gain,  is,  that  such  is  our  nature  ; 
that,  in  considering  the  command  of  God, 
our  greatest  of  lienefactors,  or  in  considering 
the  hajjpiness  of  our  parents,  our  country, 
mankind,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  pro- 
mote, we  feel  that  to  act  in  conformity  with 
these,  will  be  followed  by  our  moral  a])pro- 
bation  ;  as  to  act  in  opjjosition  to  them  will 
b(,'  followed  by  in(!vitable  self-repnjach. 
There  is  a  i)rinciple  of  moral  discrimination 
already  existing  in  us,  that,  even  when  we 
conform  our  conduct  to  the  divine  will,  is  the 
very  jjrincijile  by  which  we  have  felt  the  du- 
ty of  this  delightful  conformity  ;  and  if  there 
be  no  such  princi])le  in  our  nature,  by  which 
we  discover  the  duty  of  the  conformity,  it  is 
surely  very  evident  that  there  can  be  no  such 
duty  to  be  felt,  any  more  than  there  can  be 
colour  to  the  blinrl,  or  melody  to  the  deaf 
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God  may  be  loved  by  us,  or  feared  by  us. 
He  rnay  be  loved  by  us  iis  the  source  of  all 
our  blessiiip:s,  conferred  or  prouiised.  He 
may  be  feared  by  us  as  a  being  who  has  the 
power  of  inflicting  on  us  eternal  anguish. 
In  one  of  these  views,  we  may,  when  we 
ohev  him,  act  from  gratitude  ;  in  the  other, 
from  a  sense  of  the  evils  whicii  we  have  to 
(iread  in  offending  him.  But  if  it  be  a  duty 
of  gratitude  to  obey  Ciod,  we  must  previous- 
ly have  been  capable  of  knowing  that  grati- 
tude is  a  virtue,  as  much  as  we  must  have 
been  capable  of  knowing  the  power  of  God, 
before  we  could  ha\e  known  to  fear  his  aw- 
ful dominion.  We  consider  the  Deity  as 
possessing  the  highest  moral  perfection  :  but 
in  that  theological  view  of  morality  which  ac- 
knowledges no  mode  of  estimating  excellence 
beyond  that  divine  commaiid  itself,  whatever 
it  might  have  been,  these  words  are  abso- 
lutely meaningless  ;  since  if,  instead  of  what 
we  now  term  virtue,  he  had  commanded  on- 
ly what  we  now  term  vice,  his  command 
must  still  have  been  equally  holy.  If  indeed 
the  system  of  Paley,  and  of  other  theological 
moralists,  were  just,  what  excellence  beyond 
the  excellence  of  mere  power,  could  we  dis- 
cover in  that  divine  being  whom  we  adore  as 
the  supreme  goodness,  still  more  than  we 
fear  him  as  the  omnipotent  ?  God  has,  in- 
deed, commanded  certain  actions,  and  it  is 
our  virtue  to  conform  our  actions  to  his  will ; 
but  if  the  virtue  depend  exclusively  on  obe- 
dience to  the  command,  and  if  there  be  no 
peculiar  moral  excellence  in  the  actions  com- 
manded, he  must  have  been  equally  adorable, 
though  natm'e  had  exhibited  only  appear- 
ances of  unceasing  malevolence  in  its  author; 
and  eveiy  command  which  he  had  delivered 
to  his  creatures  had  been  only  to  add  new 
voluntary  miseries  to  the  physical  miseries 
which  already  surrounded  them.  In  the  sys- 
tem of  Hobbes,  which  considers  law  itself  as 
constituent  of  moral  right,  a  tyrant,  if  his 
power  of  enacting  law  be  sufficiently  estab- 
lished, is  not  to  be  distinguished,  in  his  very 
tyranny,  from  the  generous  sovereign  of  the; 
free ;  because  the  measure  of  right  is  to  be 
fouiul  in  his  will  alone.  In  the  system  of 
Paley,  in  like  manner,  if  virtue  be  conformi- 
ty to  the  will  of  God,  whatever  that  will  may 
be,  and  there  be  no  moral  measure  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  that  will  itself,  God  and  the  most 
malignant  demon  have  no  moral  difference 
to  our  heart,  but  as  the  one  and  not  the 
other  is  the  irresistible  sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  will  of  God,  then,  though  it  is  un- 
questionably the  source  of  virtue,  in  the  most 
important  sense — as  it  was  his  will  that  form- 
ed all  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  of 
which  the  principle  of  moral  approbation  is 
one — is  not  the  source  of  virtue  in  the  sense 
in  v.hich  that  phrase  is  understood  by  some 
theological  writers  as  limited  to  the  mere 


declaration  of  his  will,  sanctioned  by  pimish- 
ment  and  reward.  There  is  an  earlier  law 
of  God,  which  he  has  written  in  our  hearts  ; 
and  the  desire  of  our  mere  personal  happi- 
ness or  misery,  in  this  or  in  another  world, 
is  truly  an  object  of  our  approbation,  not  the 
source  of  it,  since  the  love  of  mere  selfish 
enjoyment  is  at  least  as  powerfully  the  mo- 
tive to  vice,  in  some  cases,  as  it  is  in  other 
cases  the  motive  to  virtue.  We  do  not 
merely  submit  to  the  will  of  God  as  we  sub- 
mit to  any  power  which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  resist.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  not 
imprudence  only,  but  guilt,  to  wish  to  dis- 
obey it.  We  seek,  in  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  the  reason  which  leads  us  to  ap- 
prove morally  of  the  duty  of  this  conformity 
of  our  will  to  his  beneficent  and  supreme 
will ;  and  we  find,  in  one  of  the  essential 
principles  of  oiu-  nature,  the  moral  reason 
which  we  seek. 

After  th's  examination  of  the  various  sys- 
tems, which  may  be  considered  as  more  or 
less  directly  opposed  to  the  belief  of  that 
|)rinciple  of  moral  feeling — the  original  sus- 
ceptibility of  moral  emotion  on  the  contem- 
plation of  certain  actions — for  which  I  have 
contended,  there  is  still  one  system  which 
deserves  to  be  considered  by  us,  in  relation 
to  this  belief,  not  as  being  subversive  of  mo- 
rality, in  any  one  of  its  essential  distinctions, 
but  as  appearing  to  fix  morality  on  a  basis 
that  is  not  sufficiently  firm  ;  with  the  disco- 
very of  the  instability  of  which,  therefore,  the 
virtues  that  are  represented  as  supported  on 
It,  might  be  considered  as  themselves  mista- 
ble  ;  as  the  statue,  though  it  be  the  image  of 
a  god,  or  the  column,  though  it  be  a  part  of 
a  sacred  temple,  may  fall,  not  because  it  is 
not  sufficiently  cohesive  and  firm  in  itself, 
but  because  it  is  too  massy  for  the  feeble  pe- 
destal on  which  it  has  been  placed. 

The  system  to  which  I  allude,  is  that 
which  is  delivered  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  The- 
ory of  Moral  Sentiments, — a  work  unques- 
tionably of  the  first  rank  in  a  science  which 
I  cannot  but  regard,  as  to  man,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  sciences.  Profound  in  t'hought, 
it  exhibits,  even  when  it  is  most  profound, 
an  example  of  the  graces  with  which  a  sage 
imiigination  knows  how  to  adorn  the  simple 
and  majestic  form  of  science,  that  is  se- 
vere and  cold,  only  to  those  who  are  them- 
selves cold  and  severe,  as  in  those  very  gra- 
ces it  exhibits,  in  like  maimer,  an  exam])le  of 
the  reciprocal  embellishment  which  imagina- 
tion receives  from  the  sober  dignity  of  truth. 
In  its  minor  details  and  illustrations,  indeed, 
it  may  be  considered  as  presenting  a  model 
of  philosophic  beauty,  of  which  all  must  ac- 
knowledge the  power,  who  are  not  disqua- 
lified by  their  very  nature  for  the  admiration 
and  enjoyment  of  intellectual  excellence  ;  so 
dull  of  understanding  as  to  shrink  with  a 
painful   consciousness  of  incapacity  at  the 
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vory  appearance  of  refined  analysis,  or  so  dull 
and  cold  of  heart,  as  to  feel  no  charm  in  the 
ticlijrhtful  varieties  of  an  eloquence  that,  in 
the  iihistration  and  embellishment  of  the  no- 
blest truths,  seems  itself  to  live  antl  harmo- 
nize with  those  noble  sentiments  which  it 
adorns. 

It  is  chiefly  in  its  minor  analyses,  howev- 
er, that  I  conceive  the  excellence  of  this  ad- 
mirable work  to  consist.  Its  leadiiitj  doc- 
trine I  am  far  from  adiiiitting.  Indeed  it 
seems  to  me  as  manifestly  false,  as  the  great- 
er numberof  its  secondary  and  minute  delinea- 
tions appear  to  me  faithful,  to  the  fine  lights, 
and  faint  and  flying  shades,  of  that  moral  na- 
ture which  they  represent. 

Accftrding  to  Dr.  Smith,  we  do  not  im- 
mediately approve  of  certain  actions,  or  dis- 
approve of  certain  other  actions,  when  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  intention 
of  the  agent,  and  the  consequences,  benefi- 
cial or  injurious,  of  what  he  has  done.  All 
these  we  might  know  thoroughly,  without 
a  feeling  of  the  slightest  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation. It  is  necessary,  before  any 
moral  sentiment  arise,  that  the  mind  should 
go  through  another  process,  that  by  which 
we  seem  for  the  time  to  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings of  the  agent,  and  of  those  to  whom  his 
action  has  relation  in  its  consequences,  or  in- 
tended consequences,  beneficial  or  injurious. 
If,  by  a  process  of  this  kind,  on  considering 
all  the  circumstances  in  which  the  agent  was 
placed,  we  feel  a  complete  sympathy  with 
the  passions  or  calmer  emotions  that  actuat- 
ed him,  and  with  the  gratitude  of  him  who 
was  the  object  of  the  action,  we  aj)i)rove  of 
the  action  itself  as  right,  and  feel  the  merit 
of  the  agent ;  our  sense  of  the  propriety  of 
the  action  depending  on  our  sympathy  with 
the  sigent,  our  sense  of  the  merit  of  the 
agent  on  our  sym])athy  with  the  object  of 
the  action.  If  our  sympathies  be  of  an  op- 
jjosite  kind,  we  disapprove  of  the  action  it- 
self as  improper,  that  is  to  say,  unsuitable  to 
the  circumstances,  and  ascribe  not  merit  but 
demerit  to  the  agent.  In  sympathizing  with 
the  giatitude  of  others,  we  should  have  re- 
garded the  agent  as  worthy  of  reward  ;  in 
sympathizing  with  the  resentment  of  others, 
we  regard  him  as  worthy  of  i)unishment. 

Such  is  the  su|)posed  process  in  estimat- 
ing the  actions  of  others.  When  we  regard 
our  own  conduct  we  in  some  measure  re- 
verse this  process ;  or  rather,  by  a  process 
still  more  refined,  we  imagine  others  sympa- 
thizing with  us,  and  symjjathize  with  their 
sympathy.  We  consider  how  our  conduct 
would  appear  to  an  impartial  spectator.  We 
aj)prove  of  it,  if  it  be  that  of  which  we  feel 
that  he  would  approve;  we  disapprove  of 
it  if  it  be  that  which  we  feel  by  the  experi- 
ence of  our  own  former  emotions,  when  we 
have  ourselves,  in  similar  circumstances,  es- 
timated the  actions  of  others,  would  excite 


his  disapprobation.  We  are  able  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  our  own  conduct,  therefore, 
because  we  have  previously  judged  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  others,  that  is  to  say,  have 
jireviously  sympathized  with  the  feelings  of 
others  ;  and  but  for  the  presence,  or  sup 
posed  presence,  of  some  im]iartial  spectator, 
as  a  mirror  to  represent  to  us  ourselves,  we 
should  as  little  have  known  the  beauty  or 
deformity  of  our  own  moral  character,  as  we 
should  have  known  the  beauty  or  ugliness  of 
our  external  features  without  some  mirror  to 
reflect  them  to  our  eye. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  Dr.  Smith's  sys- 
tem, I  have  of  course  confined  myself  to  the 
leading  doctrine,  of  which  his  thcoi-y  is  the 
develoi)ment.  If  this  doctrine  of  the  ne- 
cessary antecedence  of  sympathy  to  our  mo- 
ral approbation  or  disapprobation  be  just, 
the  system  may  be  admitted,  even  though 
many  of  his  minor  illustrations  should  ajjpear 
'to  be  false.  If  this  primary  doctrine  be  not 
just,  the  system,  however  ingenious  and  just 
in  its  explanation  of  many  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  must  fail  as  a  theoiy  of  our  moral  sen- 
timents. 

To  derive  our  moral  sentiments,  which 
are  as  universal  as  the  actions  of  mankind 
that  come  under  our  review,  from  the  occa- 
sional sympathies,  that  warm  or  sadden  us 
with  joys  and  griefs  and  resentments  which 
are  not  our  own,  seems  to  me,  I  confess, 
very  nearly  the  same  sort  of  error  as  it  would 
be  to  derive  the  waters  of  an  ever-flowing 
stream  from  the  sunshine  or  shade  which 
may  occasioiuilly  gleam  over  it.  That  we 
have  a  i)rinci])le  of  social  feeling,  which,  in 
its  rapid  jjarticipation  of  the  vivid  emotions 
of  others,  seems  to  identify  us  in  many  cases 
with  the  happy  or  the  sorrowful,  the  gratefid 
or  the  indignant,  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 
But  this  sympathy,  quick  as  it  truly  is  to 
arise,  in  cases  in  which  the  primary  feelings 
are  vivid  and  strongly  marked,  is  not  a  per- 
petual accompaniment  of  every  action  of 
every  one  around  us.  There  must  be  some 
vividness  of  feeling  in  others,  or  the  display 
of  vividness  of  feeling,  or  at  least  such  a  si- 
tuation as  usually  excites  vivid  feeling,  of 
some  sort,  in  those  who  are  placed  in  it,  to 
call  the  sympathy  itself  into  action.  In  the 
innnber  of  petty  affairs  which  are  hourly  be- 
fore our  eyes,  what  sympathy  is  felt  either 
with  those  who  are  actively  or  those  who 
are  passively  concerned,  when  the  agent  him- 
self perforins  his  little  ofllces  with  emotions 
as  slight  as  those  which  the  objects  of  his 
actions  reciprocally  feel  ?  Yet,  in  these  cases, 
we  are  as  ca])a])le  of  judging,  and  approve  or 
disapprove,  not  with  the  same  liveliness  of 
emotion  indeed,  but  with  as  accurate  estima- 
tion of  merit  or  demerit,  as  when  we  consi- 
der the  most  heroic  sacrifices  which  the  vir- 
tuous can  make,  or  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
of  which  the  sordid  and   the   cruel  can   be 
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guilty.  It  is  not  the  al)solute  vividness  of 
our  emotion,  however,  but  its  mere  corre- 
spondence in  degree  with  the  emotion  of 
others,  which  affects  our  estimates  of  the 
propriety  of  their  actions ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  not  any  greater  or  less 
viviihiess  of  our  sympathetic  feehng,  but  the 
accuracy  of  our  estimation  of  merit  and  de- 
nu-rit,  whether  gi-eat  or  slight,  by  the  sym- 
liathetic  feehngs  supposed,  which  is  the  on- 
ly point  in  question.  There  is  no  theory  of 
om-  moral  distinctions,  which  supposes  that 
we  iu-e  to  approve  equally  of  all  actions  that 
are  right,  and  to  disapprove  equally  of  all  ac- 
tions which  are  wrong ;  but  it  is  essential  to 
one  theory — that  theory  which  we  are  con- 
sidering— that  there  should  be  no  feeling  of 
right  or  wrong,  merit  or  demerit,  and  conse- 
quently no  moral  estimation  whatever,  where 
there  is  no  previous  sympathy  in  that  parti- 
culiu-  case.  The  hmnblest  action,  therefore, 
which  we  denominate  right,  must  have 
awakened  oiu-  sympathy  as  much  as  those 
glorious  actions  which  we  are  never  weaiy 
t)f  extolling,  in  the  very  commendation  of 
which  we  think  not  of  the  individual  only 
with  thankfulness,  but  with  a  sort  of  proud 
delight  of  ourselves,  of  our  country,  of  the 
connnon  nature  of  man,  as  ennobled  by  the 
virtue,  that,  instead  of  receiving  dignity  from 
the  homage  of  our  praises,  confers  dignity  on 
the  very  gratitude  and  reverence  which  offer 
them.  If  we  were  to  think  only  those  ac- 
tions right  in  which  our  sympathy  is  excited, 
the  class  of  indifferent  actions  would  com- 
prehend the  whole  life,  or  nearly  the  whole 
life,  of  almost  all  the  multitude  of  those 
around  us,  and  indeed  of  almost  all  man- 
kind. A  few  great  virtues  and  great  ini- 
quities would  still  remain  in  our  system  of 
practical  ethics,  to  be  applauded  or  censur- 
ed ;  but  the  morality  of  the  common  tran- 
sactions of  life,  which,  though  less  import- 
ant in  each  particular  case,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  more  important  from  its  extensive  dif- 
fusion, would  disappear  altogether  as  mo- 
rality, as  that  which  it  is  right  to  observe, 
and  \\Tong  to  omit,  and  though  it  might  still 
be  counted  useful,  would  admit  of  no  higher 
denomination  of  praise.  The  supposed  ne- 
cessarj'  universality  then,  in  om'  moral  senti- 
ments, of  that  which,  however  frequent,  is 
surely  far  from  universal,  would  of  itself 
seem  to  me  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  the- 
ory of  Dr.  Smith. 

Even  if  the  sympathy  for  which  he  con- 
tends were  as  universal  as  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  truth  of  his  theory  that  it 
should  be,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  our 
svTnpathy  is,  in  degree  at  least,  one  of  the 
most  irregular  and  seemingly  capricious  of 
principles  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind  ; 
and  on  this  very  account,  therefore,  not  very- 
likely  to  be  the  commensurable  test  or  stand- 
ard of  feelings  so  regular,  upon  the  w  hole,  as 


our  general  estimates  of  right  and  wrong, 
But  though  it  would  be  very  easy  to  show 
the  force  of  this  objection,  1  hitstcn  from  it, 
and  from  all  objections  of  this  kind  to  that 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essential  error 
of  the  system. 

This  essential  error,  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  systematic  errors,  is  no  less  than 
the  assumption,  in  every  case,  of  those  very 
moral  feelings  which  are  supposed  to  flow 
from  sjTnpathy,  the  assumption  of  them  as 
necessarily  existing  before  that  verj'  sympa- 
thy in  which  they  are  said  to  originate. 

Let  us  allow,  then,  every  thing  which  we 
can  suppose  it  possible  for  the  author  of  the 
theory  to  have  claimed,  let  us  admit  that 
the  sympathy  of  which  he  speaks,  instead  of 
being  limited  to  a  few  cases  of  vivid  feeling, 
is  as  universal  as  he  contends,  that  it  is  as 
little  vai'iable  in  kind,  or  in  degree,  as  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  in  short, 
that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  oiur  mo- 
ral sentiments ;  even  though,  with  all  these  ad- 
missions, we  were  to  admit  also  the  very  pro- 
cess which  Dr.  Smith  supposes  to  take  place 
exactly  in  the  manner  which  he  supposes,  it 
would  be  A'ery  evident,  that  still,  after  so  many 
important  concessions,  the  moral  sentiments 
coidd  not  be  regarded  as  having  their  source 
in  the  sympathy,  but  as  preceding  it ;  or,  if 
no  moral  sentiments  of  any  kind  preceded  it, 
the  sympathy  itself  could  not  afford  them 
more  than  a  mirror,  which  reflects  to  us, 
from  the  opposite  landscape,  the  sunny  hill, 
the  rock,  and  the  trees,  gleaming  through 
the  spray  of  the  waterfall,  could  of  itself, 
without  any  external  light,  produce  all  that 
beautiful  variety  of  colours  with  which  it  de- 
lights our  vision,  as  if  it  were  the  very 
scene  on  which  we  have  loved  to  gaze. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  with  a  little  nicer 
analysis,  the  process  of  which  Dr.  Smith 
speaks,  admitting  the  sympathy  for  which  he 
contends,  and  admitting  it  in  the  fullest  ex- 
tent which  can  be  conceived  necessary  to  his 
theory. 

In  this  theory,  as  you  have  seen,  he  has 
separated  our  feehng  of  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  the  action  from  our  feeling  of 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  agent,  ascribing  the 
one  to  our  sympathy  with  the  emotions  of  the 
agent  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  the  other  to  our  sympathy  with  the  gra  - 
titude  or  resentment  of  those  who  have  been 
affected  by  the  action.  I  have  already  endea- 
voured to  show  you,  that  we  have  only  one 
feeling  of  approvableness,  arising  on  the  con- 
templation of  an  action,  which,  as  variously 
refeiTcd  to  the  agent  or  to  the  action  consi- 
dered abstractly,  is  at  once  the  felt  propriety 
of  the  action,  and  the  felt  merit  of  the  agent. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  as  absurd  to  suppose 
that  we  can  conceive  an  action  to  be  wrong, 
in  the  moral  sense  of  that  word,  without  any 
notion  of  the  demerit  of  the  voluntary  agent, 
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or  conceive  the  demerit  of  the  voluntary 
siirent,  without  any  notion  of  the  im])ro[)riety 
of  his  action,  as  it  would  he  to  suppose  that 
we  Ciui  imagine  a  circle  without  a  centre,  or 
a  centre  without  a  circle.  But  let  us  a(}oi)t, 
without  objection,  the  sui)])Oscd  analysis 
which  Dr.  Smith  has  made  of  our  mora! 
sentiments,  and  admit,  that,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  these,  there  are  two  distinct  feel- 
inirs  thatfrive  occasion  to  correspondinsj  mo- 
ral notions  of  projiriety  and  merit,  which  one 
of  these  feelings  alone  ccnild  not  have  ]iro- 
duced;  in  short,  let  us  admit,  that  we  might 
have  conceived  an  action  to  he  morally 
WTonp,  without  any  demerit  on  the  part  of 
the  agent,  or  have  conceived  the  greatest  de- 
merit on  his  part,  without  any  moral  impro- 
priety in  his  action. 

The  first  supposed  sympathy  which  we 
have  to  consider,  is  that  which  is  said  to 
give  occasion  to  our  moral  estimates  of  ac- 
tions as  proper  or  improper,  without  reirard 
to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  agent,  that 
are  felt  by  us  only  through  the  medium  of 
another  sympathy. 

This  notion  of  moral  propriety  or  imjiro- 
priety,  we  are  told,  could  not  have  been  ])ro- 
duccd  in  us  l)y  the  most  attentive  consider- 
ation of  the  action,  and  of  all  its  circum- 
stances ;  another  process  must  intervene. 
We  feel  the  propriety  of  the  action,  only 
because  we  sj'mpathize  with  the  agent.  We 
make  his  circumstances  our  own,  and,  our 
passion  being  in  miison  with  his,  we  regard 
it  as  suitable  to  the  circumstances,  and  there- 
fore as  morally  proper. 

If  we  have,  indeed,  previous  notions  of 
moral  right  and  wrong,  or  some  other  source 
in  which  they  may  be  found,  this  belief  of 
the  propriety  of  certain  feelings  that  accord 
with  ours,  niight  be  sufliciently  intelligible ; 
but  the  most  comjilete  sympathy  of  feelings, 
the  most  exact  accordaiicy,  is  not  sufticient  to 
constitute  or  give  rise  to  the  moral  senti- 
m«its  of  which  we  are  treating ;  when  there 
is  nothing  more  than  a  sympathy  of  feelings, 
without  that  previous  moral  sentiment,  which, 
in  Dr.  Smith's  system,  we  must  always  ta- 
citly presuppose.  In  the  very  striking  emo- 
tions of  taste,  for  example,  we  may  feel,  on 
the  perusal  of  the  same  poem,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  same  musical  air,  the  sight  of 
the  same  picture,  or  statue,  a  raptm-e  or 
disgust,  accordant  with  the  rapture  or  dis- 
gust expressed  by  another  reader,  or  listen- 
er, or  spectiitor ;  a  sympathy  far  more  com- 
plete than  takes  place  in  our  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  in  v\  hich  he  may  have 
had  to  regulate  his  conduct  in  any  of  the 
common  alTiiirs  of  life  ;  in  which  our  second- 
ary emotion,  if  it  be  at  all  excited,  is  excited 
hut  faintly.  If  mere  accordance  of  emotion, 
then,  imply  the  feeling  of  moral  excellence 
of  any  sort,  we  should  certainly  feel  a  moral 
regard   for  all    whose   tiiste   coincides   with 


ours  ;  yet,  however  gratifying  tlie  sympathy 
in  such  a  ease  may  be,  we  do  not  feel,  in 
consequence  of  this  sympathy,  any  morality 
in  the  taste  that  is  most  exactly  accordant 
with  our  own.  There  is  an  agreement  of 
emotions,  a  sort  of  physical  suitableness  that 
is  felt  by  us  of  the  emotions,  as  effects  to 
the  works  of  art  as  causes,  but  nothing  more; 
and  if  we  had  not  a  principle  of  moral  appro- 
bation, by  which,  independently  of  sjTnpa- 
thy,  and  previously  to  it,  we  regard  actions 
as  right,  the  most  exact  symjiathy  of  j)as- 
sions  would,  in  like  maimer,  have  been  a 
proof  to  us  of  an  agreement  of  feelings,  but 
of  nothing  more.  It  proves  to  us  more,  be- 
cause the  emotions,  which  we  compare  with 
our  own,  are  recognised  by  us  as  moral  feel- 
mgs,  indej)endently  of  the  mere  agreement. 
Vk'e  do  not  merely  share  the  sentiments  of 
the  agent,  but  we  share  his  moral  senti- 
ments, the  recognition  of  which,  as  moral 
sentiments,  has  preceded  our  very  sympa- 
thy. 

Why  is  it  tliat  we  regard  emotions  which 
do  not  harmonize  with  our  own,  not  merely 
as  ludike  to  ours,  which  is  one  view  of  them  ; 
but  as  morally  imi)ro])er,  which  is  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent view  of  them  ?  It  must  surely  be,  be- 
cause we  regard  our  own  emotions  which 
differ  from  them  as  morally  proper;  and, 
if  we  regard  our  own  emotions  as  proper, 
before  we  can  judge  the  emotions  which  do 
not  harmonize  with  them  to  be  improper 
on  that  accoimt,  what  influence  can  the  sup- 
posed sympathy  and  comparison  have  had, 
in  giving  birth  to  that  moral  sentiment  which 
])receded  the  comparison  ?  They  show  us 
only  feelings  that  differ  from  oin's,  and  that 
arc  imjirojjcr  because  ours  are  pro])er.  The 
sympathy,  therefore,  on  which  the  feeling  ot 
propriety  is  said  to  depend,  assumes  the  jire- 
vious  belief  of  that  very  propriety;  or,  if 
there  be  no  jjrcvious  belief  of  the  moral  suit- 
ableness of  oiu"  own  emotions,  there  can  be 
no  reason,  from  the  mere  dissonance  of  other 
emotions  with  ours,  to  regard  these  disso- 
nant emotions  as  morally  unsuitable  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  arisen. 
We  may,  iierhajis,  conceive  them  to  be  ])hy- 
sically  unsuitable,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
regard  the  Uiste  as  erroneous,  which  ajiproves 
of  poetry  as  sublime  that  to  us  aj)j)ears  bom- 
bastic or  mean  ;  but  we  can  as  little  feel 
any  moral  regard  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  unless  we  have  i)reviously  distinguish- 
ed the  one  set  of  emotions  as  moral  emo- 
tions, the  other  set  as  emotions  of  taste. 

With  respect  to  the  former  of  the  two 
sympathies,  then,  which  Dr.  Smith  regards 
iii!  essential  to  our  moral  sentiments,  the 
symjiathy  from  which  he  supposes  us  to  de- 
rive our  notions  of  actions,  as  right  or  wrong, 
proper  or  imi)roper, — that  is  to  say,  as  mo- 
rally suitable  or  unsuitable  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  action  takes  place  ;  we 
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have  seen  that  it  assumes,  as  independent  of 
the  sympathy,  the  very  feelings  to  which  the 
sympathy  is  said  to  give  rise. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  latter  of  the  two 
sympathies,  to  which  we  are  said  to  owe  our 
notion  of  merit  or  demerit  in  the  agent,  as 
distinct  from  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
his  action. 

These  sentiments  of  merit  or  demerit 
arise,  we  are  told,  not  from  any  direct  con- 
sideration of  the  agent  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  action,  but  from  our  sympathy 
with  the  gratitude  or  resentment  of  those 
who  have  derived  benefit  or  injury,  or  at 
least  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  wished 
to  derive  benefit  or  injury,  from  that  good 
or  evil  which  he  pm-posed.  If,  on  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  feel 
that  our  emotions  of  this  sort  would,  in  a  si- 
milar situation,  harmonize  with  theirs ;  we 
regard  the  agent  in  the  same  light  in  which 
they  regard  him,  as  worthy  of  reward  in  the 
one  case,  or  of  punishment  in  the  other, 
that  is  to  say,  as  having  moral  merit  or  de- 
merit. 

If  our  sense  of  merit  were  confined  to  cases 
in  which  the  action  had  a  direct  relation  to 
others,  with  whose  gratitude  we  might  be 
supposed  to  sympathize,  this  theory  of  merit 
would  at  least  be  more  distinctly  conceivable. 
But  what  are  we  to  think  of  cases  in  which 
the  action  begins  and  terminates,  without  a 
thought  of  the  happiness  of  others,  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  individual  himself;  of  sa- 
crifices resolutely  but  silently  made  to  the 
mere  sense  of  duty  ;  the  voluntary  relinquish- 
ment of  luxurious  indulgences  ;  the  struggle, 
and  at  last  the  victory  over  appetites  and 
passions  that  are  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  sanctity  of  virtue  ;  and  over  habits,  still 
more  difficult  to  be  subdued  than  the  very 
appetites  or  passions  which  may  have  given 
them  their  power  ?  In  such  cases,  our  sense 
of  the  merit  of  the  victor  in  this  noble  strife, 
when  we  do  not  think  of  the  gratitude  of  a 
single  individual,  because  there  is,  in  truth, 
no  gratitude  of  which  to  think,  is,  notwith- 
standing, as  vivid  as  if  we  had  around  us 
whole  families  and  tribes  of  the  grateful  to 
excite  our  sympathy,  and  to  continue  to  har- 
monize with  it.  The  world,  indeed,  the 
great  community  of  individuals,  it  may  be 
said,  is  truly  benefited  by  every  increase  of 
virtue  in  any  one  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it ;  and  it  may  be  possible,  in  this 
way,  to  invent  some  species  of  gratitude  of 
the  whole  multitude  of  mankind,  that  may  be 
supposed  to  awake  our  sympathy,  and  thus 
to  make  us  feel  a  merit  even  in  such  cases, 
which  otherwise  we  should  not  have  felt. 
But,  though  it  may  be  possible  for  us,  with 
due  care  and  effort  of  thought,  to  invent  this 
abstract  or  remote  gratitude  with  which  ours 
may  be  supposed  to  harmonize,  can  it  be 
imagined  by  any  one  but  the  most  obstinate 


defender  of  a  system,  tliat  tins  strange  sym- 
pathy, of  which  no  one  perhaps  has  been 
conscious  in  any  case,  truly  and  constantly 
takes  place  whenever  we  thus  apjtrove  ;  that 
we  do  not  feel  any  merit  whatever  in  the 
voluntary  privations  which  virtue  makes,  till 
we  bave  previously  excited  ourselves  to  ad- 
mire them,  by  reflecting  on  a  grateful  world  ? 
Such  a  reflex  thankfulness,  if  it  occur  at  all, 
does  not  occur  to  one  of  many  thousands, 
who  require,  for  their  instant  perception  of 
the  merit,  only  the  knowledge  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  present  enjoyment  which  have  been 
made,  and  of  the  pure  motives  which  led  to 
the  sacrifices.  It  is  not  only  the  Hercules 
who  freed  the  world  from  robbers  and  mon- 
sters that  we  admire.  We  admire,  at  least, 
as  much,  in  the  beautiful  ancient  allegory,  the 
same  moral  hero  when  he  resisted  the  charms 
and  the  solicitations  of  Pleasure  herself.  The 
choice  of  Hercules,  indeed,  is  fabulous.  But 
the  choice  which  he  is  fabled  to  have  made, 
has  been  the  choice  of  the  virtuous  of  every 
age  ;  and,  in  every  age,  the  sacrifices  inter- 
nally and  silently  made  to  duty  and  con- 
science, have  been  ranked  in  merit  with  the 
sacrifices  which  bad  for  their  direct  object 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  for  their  im- 
mediate reward  the  gratitude  of  the  happy. 
Why  is  it  that  we  look  with  so  much  honour 
on  the  martyr  in  those  early  ages  of  persecu- 
tion, which,  collecting  around  the  victim  eveiy 
instrument  of  torture,  required  of  him  only  a 
few  grains  of  incense  to  be  thrown  before  a 
statue,  more  noble,  indeed,  than  the  imper- 
ial murderer  whom  it  represented,  but  still 
only  a  statue,  the  efligy  of  a  being  of  human 
form,  who,  under  the  purple  which  clothed 
him,  with  the  diadem  and  the  sceptre  and 
the  altar,  far  from  being  a  god,  was  himself 
one  of  the  lowest  of  the  things  which  God 
had  made !  When  placed  thus  between 
idolatry  and  every  form  of  bodily  anguish, 
with  life  and  guilt  before  him,  and  death  and 
innocence,  the  hero  of  a  pure  faith  looked 
fearlessly  on  the  cross  or  on  the  stake,  and 
calmly  and  without  wrath  on  the  statue 
which  he  refused  to  worship,  and  on  all  the 
ready  ministers  of  cruelty,  that  were  rejoic- 
ing in  the  new  work  which  they  had  to  per- 
form, and  the  new  amusement  which  they 
were  to  give  to  the  impatient  crowd, — do  we 
feel  that  there  was  no  merit  in  the  magna- 
nimity, because  we  cannot  readily  discover 
some  gratitude  which  we  may  participate  ? 
or,  if  we  do  feel  any  merit,  is  it  only  on  ac- 
count of  some  gratitude  which  we  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  discovering  ?  We  do  not 
think  of  any  thankfulness  of  man.  We  think 
only  of  God  and  virtue,  and  of  the  heroic 
sufferer,  to  whom  God  and  virtue  were 
all,  and  the  suffering  of  such  a  moment  no- 
thing. 

That  our  feeling  of  merit,  then,  is  not  a 
reflected  gratitude,  but  arises  from  the  direct 
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contemplation  of  the  meritorious  action, 
mifflit,  if  any  i)roof  were  necessary,  appear 
sutliciently  evident  from  the  equal  readiness 
of  this  feeling  to  arise  in  cases  in  which  it 
would  be  diUicult  to  discover  any  gratitude 
with  which  we  can  be  sup])oscd  to  sympa- 
thize, and  in  which  the  individual  himself, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  action,  are  all 
that  is  before  us.  15ut  tliough  this  and  every 
other  objection  to  Dr.  Smith's  theory  of  our 
feeling  of  merit  were  to  be  abandoned,  there 
would  still  remain  the  g^reat  objection,  that 
the  symjiathy  \\  hicli  he  supposes  in  this  case, 
as  in  that  formerly  examined  by  us,  pro- 
ceeds on  the  existence  of  that  very  moral 
sentiment  which  it  is  stated  by  him  to  pro- 
duce. 

We  discover  the  merit  of  the  agent  m  any 
case,  it  is  said,  by  that  sympathetic  tendency 
of  our  nature,  in  consequence  of  which,  on 
considering  any  particular  action,  we  place 
ourselves  in  the  situation  of  those  who  are 
benefited  by  the  action,  when,  if  we  feel  an 
emotion  of  gratitude  like  theirs,  we  of  course 
consider  the  agent  himself  as  meritorious, 
worthy  of  the  reward  of  which  they  consider 
him  to  be  worthy  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  on 
considering  any  action  of  injustice  or  malevo- 
lence, we  feel  the  demerit  of  the  agent  by 
sympathizing  with  the  resentment  of  those 
whom  the  action  has  injured. 

Such  is  the  process  asserted.  But  what 
is  it  that  is  truly  supposed  in  this  j)ro- 
cess,  as  distinguishing  the  sympathetic  and 
secondary  feelings,  from  the  primary  feel- 
ings of  those  who  were  directly  concern- 
ed ? 

We  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
others,  or,  rather,  without  willing  it,  or  know- 
ing the  change  till  it  is  ])roduc(Ml,  we  feel 
ourselves,  by  some  sudden  illusion,  as  if 
placed  in  their  situation.  In  this  imaginary 
sameness  of  circumstances  we  have  feelings 
similar  to  theirs.  They  view  their  benefac- 
tor as  worthy  of  reward.  We,  therefore, 
considering  for  the  moment  the  benefit  as  if 
conferred  on  us,  regard  him  likewise  ai  wor- 
thy of  reward  :  or  if  they  consider  him  wor- 
thy of  imnishment,  we  too  consider  him  wor- 
thy of  punishment.  Their  gratitude  or  re- 
sentment is  founded  on  real  iienefit  received, 
or  real  injury.  Our  gratitude  or  resentment 
is  foimded  on  the  illusive  momentary  belief 
of  benefit  or  injury.  But  this  difference  of 
reality  and  illusion  in  the  circumstances 
which  give  occasion  to  them,  is  the  only  dif- 
ference of  the  feelings  ;  unless,  indeed,  that 
JLs  the  illusion  cannot  be  of  very  long  con- 
tinuance, and  is,  probably,  even  while  it 
lasts,  less  powerful  than  the  reality,  our 
sympathetic  feelings,  however  snnilar  in 
kind,  may  be  supposed  to  be  .veaker  in  de- 
gree. 

The  effect  of  the  sympathy,  then,  being 
only  to  transfuse  into  oiu-  breasts  the  grati- 


tude or  resentment  of  those  who  have  been 

immediately  benefited  or  injured  bv  anv  ge- 
nerous or  male\olent  action,  if  the  origiiuil 
gratitude  imply  belief  of  merit  in  the  object 
of  the  gratitude,  and  the  original  resentment 
imply  belief  of  demerit  in  its  object,  we 
may,  by  our  sympathy  with  these  direct 
original  feelings,  be  impressed  with  similar 
belief  of  merit  or  demerit.  But,  in  this 
case,  it  is  e(|nally  evident  that  if  our  reflex 
gratitude  and  resentment  involve  notions  of 
merit  and  demerit,  the  original  gratitude 
and  resentment  which  we  feel  by  rellection 
must  in  like  manner  have  involved  them  ; 
and  must  even  have  involved  them  with 
more  vivid  feeling,  since  the  difference  of 
vividness  was  the  chief  or  only  circumstance 
of  ditference  in  the  direct  and  the  symjia- 
thetic  emotions.  The  sympathy,  then,  to 
which  we  are  supposed  to  owe  our  moral 
sentiments  of  merit  and  demt'rit,  presu))- 
j)oses  those  very  sentiments  ;  since  the  feel- 
ings which  arise  in  us  by  sympathy,  only 
from  the  illusion  by  which  we  place  our- 
selves in  the  situation  of  others,  must,  in 
those  who  were  truly  in  that  very  situation, 
have  arisen  directly  with  at  least  equal  pow- 
er. It  is  some  previous  gratitude  with 
which  we  sympathize;  it  is  some  previous 
resentment  with  which  we  sympathize  :  and 
merit  is  said  to  be  only  that  worthiness  of 
reward  which  the  gratitude  itself  inqilles, 
and  demerit  that  worthiness  of  i)unisliment 
which  is  imjilied  in  the  primary  resentment. 
If  the  feeling  of  gratitude  implied  no  notion 
of  any  relation  of  worthiness,  which  our  be- 
nefactor's generosity  bears  to  the  reward 
which  we  wish  that  we  were  capable  of  be- 
stowing on  him,  and  our  resentment,  in  like 
manner,  implied  no  notion  of  a  similar  rela- 
tion of  the  injustice  or  cruelty  of  him  who 
has  injured  us,  to  that  punishment  of  his  of- 
fence which  we  wish  and  anticii)ate,  we 
might  then,  indeed,  be  obliged  to  seek  some 
other  source  of  these  felt  relations.  But  if 
the  actual  gratitude  or  resentment  of  those 
who  have  profited  or  suffered  imjjly  no  feel- 
ings of  merit  or  demerit,  we  ni;;y  be  certain, 
at  least,  that  in  whatever  source  we  are  to 
strive  to  discover  these  feelings,  it  is  not  in 
the  mere  reflection  of  a  fainter  gratitude  or 
resentment  that  we  can  ho])e  to  find  them. 

After  admitting  to  Dr.  Smith,  then, 
every  thing  which  he  could  be  sui)|)osed  to 
claim,  or  even  to  wish  to  claim,  with  respect 
to  the  universality,  the  steadiness,  and  the 
vividness  of  our  sympathetic  feelings,  we 
have  seen,  that  in  both  the  sympathies 
which  he  su])poses  to  take  place,  that  from 
u  hicli  we  an;  said  to  derive  our  moral  ft«n- 
timents  (jf  the  jnopriety  or  imiiropriety  of 
actions,  and  that  from  which  we  are  said,  in 
like  maimer,  to  derive  our  moral  sentiments 
of  merit  or  demerit  in  the  agent,  the  process 
to  which  he  asciibes  the  origin  of  these  mo- 
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nil  sentiments  cannot  even  be  understood 
without  the  behef  of  their  previous  exist- 
ence. The  feehngs  with  which  we  sympa- 
thize are  themselves  moral  feelings  or  senti- 
ments ;  or  if  they  are  not  moral  feelings, 
the  reflection  of  them  from  a  thousand 
breasts  camiot  alter  their  nature. 


LECTURE  LXXXI. 

EXAMINATION  OF  DR.  SMITH'S  SYSTEM  CON- 
CLUDED; RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  DOC- 
TRINES OF  MORAL  APPROBATION. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  chiefly 
employed  in  considering  a  theory  of  our  mo- 
ral sentiments  which  has  been  stated  and 
defended  with  great  eloquence  by  one  of  the 
profoundest  philosophers  whom  our  country 
and  our  science  can  boast ;  a  theory  which 
founds  our  moral  sentiments,  not  on  the  di- 
rect contemplation  of  the  actions  which  we 
term  virtuous,  but  on  a  sympathy,  which  it 
is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  with  the 
emotions  of  the  agent  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  has  been  placed,  and  with  the 
emotions  also  of  those  to  whom  his  actions 
have  been  productive  of  benefit  or  injurj-; 
our  direct  sympathy  with  the  agent  giving 
rise  to  om-  notion  of  the  propriety  of  his  ac- 
tion, our  indirect  sympathy  with  those 
whom  his  actions  have  benefited  or  injured 
giving  rise  to  our  notions  of  merit  or  deme- 
rit in  the  agent  himself.  Both  these  sup- 
posed sympathies  I  examined  with  a  more 
minute  review  than  that  to  which  they  have 
usually  been  submitted  ;  and,  in  both  cases 
we  found,  that  even  though  many  other 
strong  objections  to  which  the  theorj'  is  lia- 
ble were  abandoned,  and  though  the  process 
for  which  the  theorist  contends  were  allow- 
ed to  take  place  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
which  he  contends  for  it,  his  system  would 
still  be  hable  to  the  Insuperable  objection, 
that  the  moral  sentiments  which  he  ascribes 
to  our  secondary  feelings  of  mere  sj-mpathy, 
are  assumed  as  previously  existing  in  those 
original  emotions  with  which  the  secondary 
feelings  are  said  to  be  in  imison.  K  those 
to  whom  an  action  has  directly  related  are 
incapable  of  discovering,  by  the  longest  and 
minutest  examination  of  it,  however  nmch 
they  may  have  been  benefited  by  it  or  injur- 
ed, and  intentionally  benefited  or  injiued, 
any  traces  of  right  or  wrong,  merit  or  de- 
merit, in  the  performer  of  the  action,  those 
whose  sj-mpathy  consists  merely  in  an  illu- 
sory participation  of  the  same  interest,  can- 
not surely  derive,  from  the  fainter  reflex 
feelings,  that  moral  knowledge  which  even 
the  more  vivid  primaiy  emotions  were  in- 
c-apable  of  affording,  any  more  than  we  can 
be  supposed  to  acquire,  tiom  the  most  faith- 


ful echo,  important  truths  that  \;cre  never 
uttered  by  the  voices  which  it  reflects.  The 
utmost  influence  of  the  liveliest  sjTnpathy 
can  be  only  to  render  the  momentary  feel- 
ings the  same,  as  if  the  identity  of  situation 
with  the  object  of  the  sympathy  were  not 
illusive,  but  real ;  and  what  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  mind  to  feel,  if  really  exist- 
ing in  the  circumstances  supposed,  it  must 
be  impossible  for  it  also  to  feel,  when  it  be- 
lieves itself  to  exist  in  them,  and  is  affected 
in  the  same  manner,  as  if  truly  that  very 
mind  ^^■ith  whose  emotions  it  sympathizes. 

If,  indeed,  we  had  previously  any  moral 
notions  of  actions  as  right  or  wrong,  we 
might  very  easily  judge  of  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  the  sentiments  of  others,  ac- 
cording as  our  own  do  or  do  not  symipa- 
thize  with  them ;  and  it  is  this  previous 
feeling  of  propriety  or  impropriety  which 
Dr.  Smith  tacitly  assumes,  even  in  contend- 
ing for  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  sympa- 
thy, as  itself  the  original  source  of  every 
moral  sentiment.  The  sentiments  of  others 
could  not  fail,  indeed,  in  that  case  to  appear 
to  us  proper,  if  they  coincided  with  senti- 
ments  which  we  had  before,  hi  our  own 
mind,  recognised  as  proper,  or  morally  suit- 
able to  the  circumstances ;  improper  if  they 
difi"ered  from  these.  But  if  we  have  no 
previous  moral  notions  whatever,  the  most 
exact  sympathy  of  feelings  can  tell  us  only 
that  our  feelings  are  similar  to  the  feelings 
of  some  other  person,  which  they  may  be  as 
much  when  they  are  vicious  as  when  they 
are  virtuous,  or  when  they  are  neither  vir- 
tuous nor  vicious ;  the  most  complete  dis- 
sonance, in  like  manner,  can  tell  us  only 
that  our  feelings  are  not  similar  to  those  of 
some  other  person.  W  hen  another  calls 
scarlet  or  green  what  we  have  previously 
felt  to  be  scarlet  or  green,  we  think  that  his 
vision  and  ours  agree ;  but  we  presuppose, 
;  in  him  as  in  ourselves,  that  visual  sensibility 
1  which  distinguished  the  colours,  and  we  do 
not  consider  him  an  object  of  moral  regard, 
because  his  vision  coincides  with  ours.  When 
I  he  is  affected  with  a  delightful  emotion  si- 
milar to  ours,  on  the  contemplation  of  a 
I  work  of  art,  we  acknowledge  mentally,  and 
are  pleased  perhaps  with  this  coincidence 
of  taste.  But  the  coincidence  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  that  which  constitutes  the 
emotion  of  taste.  On  the  contrar}-,  it  pre- 
supposes in  both  an  independent  susceptibi- 
lity of  these  emotions,  by  which  we  should, 
j  individually,  have  admired  what  is  beauti 
ful,  and  distinguished  from  it  what  is  ugly, 
though  no  one  had  been  present  with  us  to 
participate  our  sentiments.  When,  in  like 
manner,  we  admire,  with  vivid  approbation, 
some  generous  action, — that  is  to  say,  ac- 
'  cording  to  Dr.  Smith's  language,  when  we 
sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  any  one  in 
ithe  circumstances   in  which   he   has   been 
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plarcd,  we  have  a  coiiicidonce  of  fecliiip^s, 
indeed,  ;is  exact,  though  probably  not  more 
exact,  than  in  a  case  of  simple  vision  or  ad- 
miration of  some  work  of  art,  in  wl)i<-li  no 
moral  sentiment  was  felt ;  and  this  very  co- 
incidence, in  like  maimer,  presupposes  a  ca- 
pacity of  distincuishin)::  and  admirinjj  what 
is  right,  without  which  there  would  have 
been  a  similarity  of  feelings  and  nothing 
more,  precisely  as  in  the  other  cases.  It  is 
not  a  mere  coincidence  of  feeling,  however, 
which  we  recognise  in  oitr  moral  sentiments, 
like  that  which  we  recognise  in  the  most 
exact  coincidence  of  taste.  We  feel  not 
merely  that  iuiolhcr  has  acted  as  we  should 
have  done,  and  that  his  motives,  in  similar 
circumstances,  have  been  similar  to  ours. 
AVe  feel  that,  in  acting  as  he  has  done,  he 
has  acted  pro]ierly ;  because,  independently 
of  the  sympathy  which  merely  gives  us  feel- 
ings to  measure  with  our  own,  as  we  might 
measure  with  our  own  any  other  species  of 
feelings,  we  are  impressed  with  the  pro- 
priety of  the  sentiments,  according  to  which 
we  trust  that  we  should  ourselves  have  act- 
ed; so  thoroughly  impressed  with  these 
previous  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
that,  in  the  opposite  case  of  some  act  of 
atrocious  delinquency,  no  sympathy  in  vice 
of  one  villain  with  another  can  make  the 
common  crime  seem  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of 
his  accomplice,  who  is  actuated  by  similar 
motives,  and,  therefore,  by  similar  feelings, 
in  a  sympathy  of  the  finest  unison,  when  he 
adds  his  iinn  to  the  rapine  and  afterwards  to 
the  murder  which  is  to  conceal  and  to  con- 
summate the  guilt. 

The  moral  sentiments  which  we  have  as  yet 
considered,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  con- 
duct and  feelings  of  others.  The  same  in- 
consistency which  we  found  in  the  theoiy  of 
these,  is  to  be  found,  as  might  be  suj)posed, 
in  the  aj)j)lication  of  the  principle  to  other 
species  of  sujjposed  sympathy  which  we 
have  still  to  consider,  in  the  sentiments 
which  we  form  of  our  own  moral  cotuhict. 
That  we  should  be  capable,  indeed,  of  form- 
ing a  moral  estimate  of  our  own  actions, 
from  the  direct  contemplation  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  may  have  b(;en  placed, 
and  of  the  good  or  evil  which  we  may  have 
intentionally  produced,  would  evidently  be 
subversive  of  the  whole  theory  of  sympathy; 
since,  with  the  same  knowledge  of  circum- 
stances and  of  intention,  if  we  could  form 
any  moral  judgment  of  o)ir  own  a(;tions,  we 
might  be  cfpially  capable  of  forming  some 
moral  judgment  of  the  actions  of  others.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  for  Dr. 
Smith  to  maintain,  that  we  have  no  power 
of  judging  of  our  own  actions  directly, — that, 
knowing  the  choice  which  we  have  made, 
and  all  the  circumstances  which  led  to  our 
choice,  and  all  the  consequences  of  benefit 
or  injury  to  individuals  and  to  the  world, 


which  our  choice  may  have  produced,  it  is 
yet  absolutely  impossible  for  ns  to  distin- 
guish, without  the  aid  of  the  real  orsujiposed 
sentiments  of  others,  any  dilference  of  pro- 
priety or  improjjriety,  right  or  wrong,  merit 
or  demerit,  or  whatever  other  names  we  may 
use  to  express  the  differences  of  vice  and 
virtue  ;  though  our  vice  had  been  the  atro- 
cious fury  plunging  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of 
her  who  had  been  our  happiness  in  many 
connubial  years,  and  who  was  slumbering 
beside  us  on  the  same  pillow,  in  the  calm- 
ness of  unsuspecting  love  ;  or  our  virtue  the 
clemency  of  drawing  back  from  the  bosom 
of  the  assassin  whom  we  had  laid  at  our 
feet,  the  dagger  which  we  had  wrenched 
from  his  murderous  hand.  Even  of  actions 
so  different  as  these,  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  us,  we  are  told,  to  form  any 
moral  distinction,  if  we  were  to  look  on 
them  only  with  our  own  eyes,  and  measure 
them  by  the  feelings  of  our  own  heart.  13e- 
tore  the  one  can  appear  to  us  less  virtuous 
than  the  other,  we  must  imagine  some  wit. 
nesses  or  hearers  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  sym))athize  with  their  symjiathy.  Such 
is  the  process  which  Dr.  Smith  believes  to 
take  place.  But  surely,  if  our  original  feel- 
ings, on  the  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stiinces  of  an  action,  involve  no  notion  of 
right  or  wrong,  the  symi)athy  with  our  feel- 
ings, or  our  sympathy  with  that  symjiathy, 
or  even  an  infinite  series  of  reciprocal  sym- 
pathies, if  these  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary, cannot  afford  the  moral  notions  of 
which  the  original  feelings,  themselves  more 
vivid,  atlorded  no  elements.  If  the  impar- 
tial spectator  be  able  to  discover  merit  or 
demerit,  by  making  our  case  his  own,  and 
becoming  conscious  as  it  were  of  our  feel- 
ings ;  our  feelings,  which  he  thus  makes  iiis 
own,  must  speak  to  us  with  the  same  voice 
of  moral  instruction  with  which,  during  his 
temporary  illusion,  they  speak  to  him.  If, 
considering  our  action  and  all  its  conse- 
quences, we  camiot  discover  any  merit  or 
(lemerit,  they,  considering  our  action  in  all 
its  circumstances  as  theirs,  nnist  be  alike  in- 
sensible of  any  merit  or  demerit:  or,  if  they 
have  feelings  essentially  different  from  ours, 
they  have  not  made  our  case  their  own,  and 
what  is  misnamed  sympathy  has  not  been 
sym])athy.  Unless  we  ])resuppose,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  on  their  piirt  some  moral  notions 
of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  meritorious  or 
worthy  of  jjunishment,  by  which  they  may 
measure  our  conduct  and  feelings,  all  tht 
knowledge  which  the  most  comi)lete  sympa- 
thy can  afford,  is  merely  that  they  have  cer- 
tain feelings,  that  we  have  had  certiiin  feel- 
ings, and  that  these  feelings  are  similar  to 
each  other,  as  our  feelings  have  coincided 
before  in  various  other  emotions,  percejitions, 
jndgmentsthat  involved  or  suggested  no  mo- 
ral notion  whatever 
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We  have  now  then  considered,  both  in  its 
relation  to  our  sentiments  of  our  own  moral 
conduct  and  in  its  relation  to  our  sentiments 
of  the  conduct  of  others,  the  very  celebrated 
theoF)'  of  Dr.  Smith,  a  theory  which  I  can- 
not but  reg^ard  as  involving  in  morals  the 
same  error  that  would  be  involved  in  a  the- 
or}'  of  the  source  of  light,  if  an  optician,  af- 
ter showing  us  many  ingenious  contrivances, 
by  which  an  image  of  some  beautiful  form 
may  be  made  to  pass  from  one  visible  place 
to  another,  were  to  contend  that  all  the  mag- 
nificent radiations  of  that  more  than  ethereal 
splendour  which  does  not  merely  adorn  the 
day,  but  constitutes  the  day,  had  their  pri- 
mary origin  in  reflection,  when  reflection  itself 
implies,  and  cannot  be  understood  but  as  im- 
plying the  previous  incidence,  and  therefore 
the  previous  existence  of  the  light  which  is 
reflected.  A  mirror  presents  to  us  a  fainter 
copy  of  external  things  ;  but  it  is  a  copy 
which  it  presents.  ^Ve  are  in  like  manner, 
to  each  other,  mirrors  that  reflect  from  breast 
to  breast  joy,  sorrow,  indignation,  and  all  the 
vivid  emotions  of  which  the  individual  mind 
is  susceptible ;  but  though,  as  mirrors,  we 
mutually  give  and  receive  emotions,  these 
emotions  must  have  been  felt  before  they 
could  be  communicated.  To  ascribe  origi- 
nal moral  feelings  to  this  mental  reflection, 
is  truly,  then,  as  much  an  error,  in  the  the- 
ory of  morality,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
duction of  light  by  reflection  without  the  pre- 
vious incidence  of  light,  would  be  an  error 
in  the  theory  of  catoptrics. 

The  argument,  after  the  fuller  views  of  it 
which  I  have  given,  may  be  recapitulated  in 
very  brief  compass. 

There  are  only  two  senses  in  which  sjtu- 
pathy  can  be  understood ;  one  having  im- 
mediate relation  to  the  feelings,  the  other  to 
the  situation,  of  him  with  whom  we  are  said 
to  sympathize.  We  partake  his  emotions 
directly,  as  if  by  instant  contagion  ;  or  we 
partake  them  indirectly,  by  first  imagining 
ourselves  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed ;  the  emotion,  in  this  latter  case, 
being  similar  merely  because  the  situation, 
in  which  we  imagine  ourselves  for  the  mo- 
ment, is  similar,  and  arising  in  us  when  the 
situation  is  imagined  to  be  ours,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner,  and  according  to  the  same 
principles,  as  it  arose  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  tndy  existed  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  our  imagination  only  has  placed  us. 
In  either  case  it  is  equally  evident,  that  sym- 
pathy cannot  be  the  soiu-ce  of  any  additional 
knowledge ;  it  only  gives  a  mder  diffusion 
to  feelings  that  previously  exist,  or  that 
might  have  previously  existed.  K  it  reflect 
to  us  the  very  emotions  of  others,  as  if  by 
contagion,  without  any  intervening  influence 
of  imagination  on  our  part,  it  reflects  feelings 
that  have  been  directly  excited  in  them,  the 
primary   subjects  of  the  feeUngs,  by  their 


real  situation  ;  and  which  they  would  not 
the  less  have  had,  though  no  one  had  been 
present  to  sympathize  with  them,  or  even 
though  the  tendency  to  sympathy  had  not 
formed  a  part  of  the  mental  constitution. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  sympathy  do  not  re- 
flect to  us  the  very  emotions  of  others,  but 
make  us  first  enter,  by  a  sort  of  spiritual 
transmigration,  into  their  situation,  and  thus 
indirectly  impress  us  with  their  feelings  ;  it 
still,  in  making  their  situation  ours,  while 
the  illusion  lasts,  excites  in  us  only  the  feel- 
ings which  we  should  have  had,  if  the  situ- 
ation had  been  really  ours  ;  and  which  the 
same  tendencies  to  emotion  that  produce 
them  now  would  then  have  produced,  though 
no  sympathy  whatever  had  been  concerned 
in  the  process.  All  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  sympathy  is,  that  instead  of  one  mind 
only,  affected  with  certain  feelings,  there  are 
two  minds  affected  with  certain  feelings,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  similarity  of  these  feel- 
ings ;  a  similarity  which,  far  from  being  con- 
fined to  oiu"  moral  emotions,  may  occur  as 
readily  and  as  frequently  in  ever}'  other  feel- 
ing of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible.  M  hat 
produces  the  moral  notions,  therefore,  must 
evidently  be  something  more  than  a  recogni- 
tion of  similarity  of  feeling  which  is  thus 
common  to  feelings  of  every  class.  There 
must  be  an  independent  capacity  of  moral 
emotion,  in  consequence  of  which  we  judge 
those  sentiments  of  conduct  to  be  right 
which  coincide  with  sentiments  of  conduct 
previously  recognised  as  right,  or  the  senti- 
ments of  others  to  be  improper,  because 
they  are  not  in  unison  with  those  which  we 
have  previously  distinguished  as  proper. 
Sympathy,  then,  may  be  the  diffuser  of  mo- 
ral sentiments,  as  of  various  other  feelings  ; 
but  if  no  moral  sentiments  exist  previously 
to  our  sympathy,  our  s}Tnpathy  itself  cannot 
give  rise  to  them. 

Such  in  outline,  is  the  great  objection  to 
Dr.  Smith's  theory,  as  a  theory  of  our  moral 
sentiments.  It  professes  to  explain,  by  the 
intervention  of  sj-mpathy,  feelings  which  must 
have  existed  previously  to  the  sympathy,  or 
at  least,  without  the  capacity  of  which,  as 
original  feeUngs,  in  the  real  circumstances 
supposed,  the  illusive  reality  which  syTnpathy 
produces  would  have  been  incapable  of  de- 
veloping them.  It  is  on  a  mere  assumption 
then,  or  rather  on  an  inconsistency  still  more 
illogical  than  a  mere  assumption,  that  the 
great  doctrine  of  his  system  is  founded  ;  yet 
notwithstanding  this  essential  defect,  which 
might  seem  to  you  inconsistent  with  the 
praise  that  was  given  when  I  entered  on  the 
examination  of  it,  the  work  of  Dr.  Smith  is, 
without  all  question,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting works,  perhaps  I  should  have  said  the 
most  interesting  work,  in  moral  science.  It 
is  valuable,  however,  as  I  before  remarked, 
not  for  the  leading  doctrine  of  which  we  have 
■?  M 
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seen  the  futility,  but  for  the  miiiur  theories 
which  arc  adduced  in  illustration  of  it,  for 
the  refined  aniilysis  which  it  exhibits  in  many 
of  these  details,  and  ft)r  an  eloquence  which, 
adapting  itself  to  all  the  tcmi)orary  varieties 
of  its  subject,  familiar  with  a  sort  of  majestic 
grace,  and  simple  even  in  its  magnificence, 
can  play  amid  the  little  decencies  and  pro- 
prieties of  common  life,  or  rise  to  all  the  dig- 
nity of  that  sublime  and  celestial  virtue  which 
it  seems  to  bring  from  Jicavcn  indeed,  but  to 
bring  down  gently  and  humbly  to  the  humble 
bosom  of  man. 

That  his  own  penetrating  mind  should  not 
have  discovered  the  inconsistencies  that  are 
involved  in  his  theorj',  and  thiit  these  should 
not  have  readily  occurred  to  the  many  phi- 
losophic readers  and  admirers  of  his  work, 
may  in  part  have  arisen,  as  many  other  seem- 
ing wonders  of  the  kind  have  arisen,  from  the 
ambiguities  of  language.  The  meaning  of 
the  important  word  sympathy  is  not  sufficii 
ently  definite,  so  as  to  present  always  one 
clear  notion  to  the  mind.  It  is  generally  em- 
ployed, indeed,  to  signify  a  mere  participation 
of  the  feelings  of  others  ;  but  it  is  also  fre- 
quently used  as  significant  of  approbation  it- 
self. To  say  that  we  sympathize  with  any 
one  in  what  he  has  felt  or  done,  means  often 
that  we  thoroughly  approve  of  his  feelings  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  occasional  use  of 
the  term  as  synonymous  w^ith  ajiprobation, 
the  theory  which  would  identify  all  our  mor- 
al approbation  with  sympathy,  was,  I  cannot 
but  think,  more  readily  admitted,  both  by  its 
author,  and  by  those  who  have  followed  him  ; 
since  what  was  not  true  of  sympathy,  in  its 
strict  philosophic  sense,  was  yet  true  of  it  in 
its  mixed  popular  sense.  Indeed,  if  the 
word  had  been  always  strictly  confined  to 
its  two  accurate  meanings,  as  significant 
either  of  the  mere  direct  participation  of  feel- 
ings previously  existing,  or  of  the  indirect 
participation  of  them  in  consequence  of  the 
illusive  belief  of  similarity  of  circumsUmccs, 
it  seems  to  me  as  little  possible  that  any  one 
should  have  thought  of  ascribing  to  symjiathy 
original  feelings,  as,  in  the  analogous  cases 
which  I  before  instanced,  of  ascribing  to  an 
echo  the  original  utterance  of  the  voices 
which  it  sends  to  our  ear,  or  the  production 
of  the  colours  which  it  sends  to  our  eye  to 
the  mirror  which  has  only  received  and  re- 
flected them. 

Of  all  the  principles  of  our  mixed  nature, 
sympathy  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  irregu- 
lar, vf>.r)-ing  not  in  different  individuals  only, 
but  even  in  the  same  individual  in  dinerent 
hours  or  different  minutes  of  the  same  day, 
and  varying,  not  with  slight  differences,  but 
with  differences  of  promptness  and  liveli- 
ness, with  which  only  feelings  the  most  ca- 
pricious could  be  commensurable.  If  our 
virtue  and  vice,  therefore,  or  our  views  of 
actions  as  right  or  wrong,  varied  with  our 


sympathy,  we  might  be  virtuous  at  morning, 
vicious  at  noon,  and  virtuous  again  at  night, 
without  any  change  in  the  circumstances  of 
our  action,  excejjt  in  our  greater  or  less  ten- 
dency to  vividness  of  sympathy,  or  to  the 
expectation  of  more  or  less  vivid  sympathies 
in  others.  How  absurd  and  impertinent 
seems  to  us,  in  our  serious  hours,  the  mirth 
that  in  more  careless  moments  would  have 
won  from  us  not  our  smile  only,  but  our  full 
sympathy  of  equal  laughter ;  and  how  dull, 
when  our  mind  is  sportive,  seems  to  us  the 
gravity  of  the  sad  and  serious,  of  the  vener- 
able moralizers  on  years  that  are  long  past, 
and  years  that  are  present, — to  whose  chair, 
under  the  influence  of  any  sorrow  that  de- 
pressed us,  we  loved  to  draw  our  own,  while 
we  felt  a  sort  of  comfort  as  we  listened  to 
them,  in  the  slow  and  tranquil  tone,  and  the 
gentle  solemnity  of  their  fixed  but  placid  fea- 
tures. What  is  true  of  our  sympathy  with 
mere  mirth  or  sadness,  is  true  of  every  other 
species  of  sympathy.  Original  temperament, 
habit,  the  slightest  accident  of  good  or  bad 
fortune,  may  modify  in  no  slight  degree  the 
readiness,  or  at  least  the  liveliness  of  moral 
sympathy  with  which  we  should  have  enter- 
ed into  the  feelings  of  others,  into  their  gra- 
titude or  anger,  or  common  love  or  hate ; 
and  if,  therefore,  our  estimate  of  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  actions  had  been  al- 
together de])endent  on  the  force  of  our  mere 
sympathetic  emotion,  it  would  not  have  been 
very  wonderful  if  the  greater  number  of  man- 
kind had  regarded  the  very  pro])riety  or  im- 
])ropriety,  as  not  less  accidental  than  the  sym- 
pathies from  which  they  flowed. 

Having  now,  then,  examined  all  the  sys- 
tems of  philosophers  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  more  or  less  directly  opposed  to  the 
simple  view  which  I  gave  you  of  our  moral 
constitution,  in  which  our  notions  of  moral 
obligation,  virtue,  merit,  were  traced  to  a 
single  feeling  of  the  mind,  and  the  suscepti- 
bility of  this  feeling  found  to  be  as  truly 
original  in  the  mind  as  any  of  its  other  pow- 
ers or  susceptiljilities — its  capacity,  for  ex- 
ample, of  memory,  judgment,  love,  hate, 
hoj)c,  fear — I  flatter  myself,  that  the  evident 
inadequacy  of  every  system  which  professes 
to  account  for  the  moral  phenomena,  with- 
out this  original  distinctive  j)rinciple,  will  be 
regarded  as  at  least  a  strong  corroboration 
of  the  ])ositive  evidence  of  the  theory  which 
has  been  submitted  to  you.  The  review  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  may,  therefore, 
I  hope,  be  of  double  value,  both  as  giving 
you  a  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  who  have  written  on 
this  most  interesting  subject,  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  errors  of  those  opinions,  which  in 
many  instances  it  requires  considerable  mi- 
nuteness of  analysis  to  detect,  and  as  ena- 
bling you  at  the  same  time,  better  to  appre- 
ciate the  truth  of  those  original  distinctioiw 
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of  moral  good  and  evil,  the  belief  of  which 
seems  to  me  as  just  in  philosophy  as  it  is 
salutary  in  its  practical  tendencies,  and  de- 
lightful to  the   heart  that  loves  virtue,  and 
that,  feeling  in  itself  all  the  blessings  which 
virtue  diffuses,  perceives  with  joy  that  the 
principle  which  gives  to  life  all  its  happiness, 
is  a  principle  that  does  not  depend  for  its  de- 
velopment on  accidents  of  worldly  station,  or 
time  or  place,  but  in  all  regions,  andagcs,  and 
circumstances  of  fortune,  is  coeval  with  the 
race  of  man,  and  present  with  its  joys  or  con- 
solations, which  it  is  always  ready  to  offer  to  our 
very  wishes,  wherever  a  human  being  exists. 
The  review  itself,  however — imjiortant  as 
it  may  have  been  in  its  relation  to  the  his- 
tory of  moral  science,  and  to  the  great  truths 
which  it  is  the  object  of  moral  science  to  de- 
velop and  illustrate — has  presented  to  your 
attention  so  many  explanations,  or  rather  so 
many  attempted  explanations,  of  the  same 
moral  phenomena,  that  the  rapid  succession 
of  these  different  opinions  may  have  tended, 
perhaps — at  least  in  the  minds  of  such  of 
you  as  are  not  accustomed  to  consider  toge- 
ther and  compare  many  discordant  systems 
— to  perplex  and  obscure  the  notions  which 
you  had  derived  from  the  view  of  the  sub- 
ject as  it  was  originally  presented  to  you.    It 
may  be   of  advantage,    therefore,   to    take 
a  short  retrospect  of  our  original  speculation. 
In  surveying  either  our  own  conduct,  or 
the  conduct  of  others,  we  do  not  regard  the 
actions  that  come  mider  our  review  as  mere- 
ly useful  or  hurtful,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  regard  inanimate  things,  or  parts  even  of 
oiu"  living  mental  constitution,  that  are  inde- 
pendent of  our  will.     There   is  a  peculiar 
set  of  emotions,  to  which  the  actions  of  vo- 
luntary agents  in  certain  circumstances  give 
rise,  that  are  the  source  of  our  moral  senti- 
ments, or  rather  which  are  themselves  our 
moral  sentiments,  when  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  actions  that  excite  them.     To 
these   emotions  we  give  the  name  of  moral 
approbation   or  moral  disapprobation,   feel- 
ings that  are  of  various  degrees  of  vividness 
as  the  actions  which  we  consider  are  various. 
The  single  principle  upon  which  these  feel- 
ings depend,  is  the  source  of  all  our  moral 
notions  ;  one  feeling  of  approbation,  as  vari- 
ously regarded  in  time,  being  all  which  is 
truly  meant  when  we  speak  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, virtue,  and  merit,  that  in  the  works  of 
ethical  writers  are  commonly  treated  as  ob- 
jects of  distinct  inquiry ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distinct    inquiries   to  which 
they  have  led,  and  the  vain  attempts  to  dis- 
cover essential  differences  where  none  truly 
exist,  have  occasioned  so  much  confusion  of 
thought  and  verbal  tautology  as  to  throw  a 
sort  of  darkness  on  morality  itself.     Listead, 
then,  of  inquu'ing  first,  what  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes virtue,  and  then  what  it  is  which 
constitutes  merit,  and  then  what  it  is  which 


constitutes  our  moral  obligation  to  do  what 
we  have  seen  to  be  right  and  meritorious, 
we  found  that  one  inquiry  alone  was  neces- 
sary— what  actions  excite  in  us,  when  con- 
templated, a  certain  vivid  feeling — since  this 
approving  sentiment  alone,  in  its  various  re- 
ferences, is  ail  which  we  seek  in  these  differ- 
ent verbal  inquiries.     If  a  particular  action 
be  meditated  by  us,  and  we  feel,  on  consi- 
dering it,  that  it  is  one  of  those   which,  if 
performed  by  us,  will  be  followed  in  our  ouTi 
mind  by  the  painful  feeling  of  self  reproach, 
and  in  the  minds  of  others  by  similar  disap- 
probation ;  if  a  different  action  be  meditated 
by  us,  and  we  feel  that  our  performance  of 
it  would  be  followed  in  our  own  mind  and 
the  minds  of  others  by  an  opposite  emotion 
of  approbation,  this  view  of  the  moral  emo- 
tions that  are  consequences  of  the  actions  is 
that  which   I  consider  as  forming  what  is 
termed  moral  obligation,  the  moral  induce- 
ment which  we  feel  to  the  performance  of 
certain  actions,  or  to  abstinence  from  certain 
other  actions.     We  are  virtuous  if  we  act  in 
conformity  with  this  view  of  moral  obliga- 
tion ;  we  are  vicious  if  we  act  in  opposition 
to  it ;  virtuous  and  vicious  meaning  nothing 
more  than  the  intentional  performance  of  ac- 
tions  that  excite,   when   contemplated,  the 
moral    emotions.     Our   action,    in  the  one 
case,  we  term  morally  right,  in  the  other 
case  morally  wrong;  right  and  wrong,  like 
virtue  and  vice,  being  only  words  that  ex- 
press briefly  the  actions  which  are  attended 
with  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation  in  the 
one   case,   of  moral  disapprobation   in  the 
other  case.     W  hen  we  speak  of  the  merit  of 
any  one,  or  of  his  demerit,  we  do  not  sup- 
pose any  thing  to  be  added  to  the  virtue 
or  vice ;  we  only  express,   in  other  words, 
the  fact,  that  he  has  performed  the  action 
which  it  was   virtuous    or  vicious    to   per- 
form ;  the  action  which,  as  contemplated  by 
us,   excites   our   approval,    or   the    emotion 
that  is  opposite  to  that  of  approval.     Moral 
obligation,  virtue,  vice,  right,  wrong,  merit, 
demerit,  and  whatever  other  words  may  be 
sjmonj-mous  with  these,  all  denote  then,  as 
you  perceive,  relations  to  one  simple  feeling 
of  the   mind,   the   distinctive   sentiment    of 
moral  approbation  or  disapprobation,  which 
arises  on   the  contemplation  of  certain  ac- 
tions ;  and  which  seems  itself  to  be  various, 
only  because  the  action  of  which  we  speak 
or  think,  meditated,  willed,  or  already  per- 
formed, is  variously  regarded  by  us,  in  time, 
as    future,    present,    past.      There    are,    in 
short,  certain  actions  which  cannot  be  con- 
templated without  the  instant  feeling  of  ap- 
proval, and  which  may  therefore  be  denomi- 
nated morally  right.     To  feel  this  character 
of  approvableness   in   an  action  which  we 
have  not  yet  performed,  and  are  only  medi- 
tating on  it  as  future,  is  to  feel  the  moral  ob- 
ligation or  moral,  inducement  to  perform  it ; — 
2  M  2 
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when  we  thinlc  of  the  action  in  the  moment 
of  volition,  we  term  the  voUmtiin-  jjerform- 
aiice  of  it  virtue  ;  when  we  thiiitc  of  tlie  ac- 
tion, as  already  perfornied,  we  denominate 
it  merit;  in  all  which  eases,  if  we  aralyze 
our  moral  sentiment,  we  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
cern, that  it  is  one  constant  feeling  of  moral 
approval,  with  which  we  have  been  impress- 
ed, that  is  \'aried  only  by  the  difference  of 
the  time,  at  which  we  regard  the  action  as 
future,  immediate,  or  past. 

A  great  j)art  of  the 'confusion  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  theoiy  of  morals,  has  arisen, 
I  have  little  doubt,  from  indistinctness  of 
conception  with  respect  to  the  identity  or  the 
difference  of  these  moral  notions  of  obligation, 
virtue,  merit.  Much  of  the  confusion  also,  I 
have  as  little  doubt,  has  arisen  from  the  abuse 
of  one  very  simple  abstraction — that  by  which 
we  consider  an  action  as  stripped  of  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  an  individual  agent,  and 
forming,  as  itwere,  something  of  itself,  which^ 
could  be  an  object  of  moral  regard,  independ- 
ently of  the  agent.  We  thus  learn  to  speak 
of  actions  that  are  absolutely  right  and  re- 
latively wrong,  or  absolutely  wrong  and  re- 
latively right;  that  is  to  say.  of  actions  which 
are  right  when  the  agent,  with  his  particular 
views,  is  wrong;  andof  iigents  that  continue 
as  meritorious  as  before,  when  their  actions, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been 
ranked  in  some  degree  of  delinquency.  Con- 
venient as  these  distinctions  may  verbally 
have  been  in  some  cases,  where  brevity  was 
the  only  advantage  desired,  they  have  had  <'m 
injurious  tendency,  in  other  more  important 
respects,  by  leading  the  inconsiderate  to 
suppose,  that  of  actions  which  are  thus  at 
once  right  and  wrong,  the  morality  cannot  be 
very  stable  and  definite.  I  was  careful, 
therefore,  to  point  out  to  you  the  nature  of 
the  abstraction,  and  the  futility  of  any  dis- 
tinction more  than  what  is  purely  verbal,  of 
absolute  and  relative  rectitude.  What  is  ab- 
solutely right  is  relatively  right,  what  is  re- 
latively right  is  absolutely  right.  An  action 
cannot  excite  feelings  different  from  those 
which  an  agent  excites,  for  it  is  itself  the 
agent,  or  it  is  nothing.  It  is  the  brief  ex- 
pression  of  some  agent,  real  or  supposed, 
placed  in  certain  circumstances,  willing  and 
producing  certain  effects  ;  and  when  an  ac- 
tion, which  in  one  set  of  circumstances  is 
right,  is  said  to  be  wrong  in  other  circum- 
stances, the  action  of  which  we  speak,  in  the 
new  circumstances  supjjosed,  is  truly,  as  I 
showed  you,  a  different  action,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  an  action  has  any  meaning,  as 
fiignificant  of  a  living  being,  having  certain 
definite  views,  and  producing  certain  definite 
effects.  A  clear  view  of  this  definition  of 
an  action,  as  imiformly  comprehending  in  it 
the  notion  of  some  agent,  without  whom  it 
would  be  nothing — though,  but  for  the  gene- 
ral misconception  on  the  subject,  it  would 


seem  to  me  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  require 
to  be  pointed  out — is,  in  consequence  of  that 
general  misconcejjtion,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant views  in  the  i)liilosoj)hy  of  morals 
which  you  can  make  familiar  to  your  mind. 
It  is  no  small  progress  in  Ethics,  as  in  Phy- 
sics, to  have  learned  to  distinguish  accurate- 
ly abstractions  from  realities,  to  know  that 
an  action  is  only  another  name  for  an  agent 
in  certain  circumstances ;  virtue,  vice,  only 
briefer  expressions  of  an  agent  virtuous  or 
vicious,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  agent  performing 
actions  of  which  we  and  mankind  in  general 
approve  or  disapprove.  Indeed,  I  scarcely 
know  a  single  ethical  writer,  to  whose  mind 
the  nature  of  these  and  other  similar  abstrac- 
tions has  been  duly  present ;  and  who  does 
not  sometimes  think,  or  at  least  sjjcak,  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  as  beings  that  have  certain  pro- 
perties, independently  of  all  the  virtuous  and 
vicious  in  the  universe. 

Though  there  is  not  vice  or  virtue,  how- 
ever, there  are  virtuous  or  vicious  agents. 
Certain  actions,  as  soon  as  considered,  excite 
a  feeling  of  approbation,  which  leads  us  to 
class  them  together  as  virtuous;  certain  other 
actions  excite  a  feeling  of  moral  disapproba- 
tion, which  leads  us  to  class  them  together  as 
vicious.  There  is,  then,  in  the  mind  of  each 
individual,  a  jjrinciple  which  leads  him  thus 
to  divide  actions  into  two  great  classes.  But 
if,  in  the  minds  of  different  individuals,  this 
distinction  were  very  differently  formed,  so 
that  the  actions  which  seemed  virtues  to  one 
were  the  very  actions  which  seemed  vices  to 
another,  it  is  evident  that  the  social  hap])i- 
ness,  and  even  the  social  union  of  mankind, 
could  not  be  j)reserved  in  this  strange  mix- 
ture of  love  and  hate,  of  crimes  and  virtues, 
rewarded  or  punished,  as  the  admirers  of 
truth  or  deceit,  of  cruelty  or  benevolence, 
chanced  to  obtain  a  precarious  superiority  in 
numbers  or  power.  It  is  necessary  for  gene- 
ral peace,  even  though  no  other  relation  were 
to  be  considered,  that  there  should  be  some 
great  rules  of  conduct,  according  to  which 
all  may  direct  their  actions  in  one  harmonious 
course  of  virtue  ;  or  according  to  which,  at 
least,  in  any  partial  discord  of  the  actions  of 
individuals,  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity may  be  harmoniously  directed,  in 
checking  what  would  be  generally  injurious, 
and  furthering  what  would  be  generally  be- 
neficial. There  is,  therefore,  we  found,  such 
an  accordance  of  sentiment — of  sentiment 
that  is  directed  by  the  provident  benevolence 
of  God  to  the  happiness  of  all  who  live  in 
the  great  social  communion  of  mankind,  even 
when  the  individual,  acting  in  conformi+y 
with  the  sentiment,  has  no  thought  beyond 
the  sufferer  whose  anguish  he  relieves,  or  the 
friend  to  whose  hajipiness  he  feels  it  more 
than  ha])i)iness  to  contribute,  or  the  preser- 
vation of  his  own  internal  character  of  moral 
excellence,  in  cases  in  which  pain  is  encoun- 
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tered  or  pleasure  sacrificed  with  no  other  ob- 
ject than  that  moral  excellence  itself.  Since 
the  world  was  created  there  have  indeed 
been  myriads  of  human  beings  on  the  earth ; 
but  there  has  been  only  one  God,  and  there 
is  only  one  God.  There  is,  therefore,  only 
one  great  voice  of  approbation  in  all  the  my- 
riads of  mankind  ;  because  He,  the  great  ap- 
prover and  the  great  former  of  our  moral 
constitution,  is  one.  We  may  refrain  from 
virtue ;  we  may  persecute  ^^^tue ;  but,  though 
our  actions  may  be  the  actions  of  hatred, 
there  is  a  silent  reverence  which  no  hatred 
can  suppress.  The  omnipresent  Judge  of 
human  actions  speaks  in  the  cause  of  the 
wicked  as  in  the  cause  of  the  good,  and  has 
made  it  impossible  for  us,  even  in  the  wild- 
est abuses  of  our  power,  not  to  revere,  at 
least  in  heart,  the  virtue  which  he  has  honour- 
ed with  his  love. 

In  asserting  the  wide  accordance  of  this 
mond  voice,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  the  objections  to  the  harmony  of 
sentiment  which  have  been  drawn  from  some 
practices  and  institutions  that  seem,  at  least 
as  first  considered,  to  be  proofs  of  discord 
rather  than  harmony.  That  there  are  in- 
stances, and  many  instances  of  such  apparent 
anomaly,  it  would  have  been  absiu-d  to  en- 
deavour to  disprove.  But  it  might  still  be 
inquired,  whether  even  these  instances  are 
really  anomalous,  or  only  seem  so,  from  er- 
roneous opinions  of  the  nature  of  that  modi- 
fied agreement  which  alone  is  necessary  to 
the  supporter  of  the  original  tendencies, — 
distinctive  emotions  of  vice  and  virtue. 

This  consideration  of  the  species  of  ac- 
cordance which  the  moral  phenomena  might, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  mind,  be  expected  to  indicate,  on  the 
supposition  of  an  original  principle  of  moral 
feeling,  led  us  into  some  very  interesting 
trains  of  inquiry- ;  of  which  the  result  was 
the  ascertainment  of  certain  limits,  within 
which  remains,  unaffected  by  the  sophistries 
opposed  to  it,  all  that  uniformity  for  which 
it  is  wisdom  to  contend, — limits  that  do  not 
imply  any  defect  of  original  tendency  to  cer- 
tain moral  emotions,  but  only  the  operation 
of  other  causes,  that  concur  with  this  original 
influence ;  and  that  might,  a  priori,  have 
been  expected  to  have  this  modifying  effect, 
if,  without  considering  any  of  the  objections 
urged,  we  had  only  reflected  on  the  analogous 
phenomena  of  other  principles  of  the  mind, 
that  are  allowed  to  be  essential  to  it  and  uni- 
versal, and  that  are  yet  capable  of  similar 
modification. 

The  limitations  to  which  we  were  led  were 
of  three  kinds, — first,  the  temporary  influ- 
ence of  every  feeling  that  completely  occupies 
the  mind,  especially  of  any  violent  passion, 
which  blinds  us  at  the  moment  to  moral  dis- 
tinctions,— that  is  to  say,  prevents,  by  its  outi 
vividness,  the  rise  of  the  less  vi\id  feelings  of 


approbation  or  disapprobation  ;  in  the  same 
manner  as,  in  similar  circumstances,  it  would 
blind  to  the  discernment  even  of  the  miiver- 
sal  truths  of  science, — that  is  to  say,  would 
not  allow  us  to  perceive  for  the  time  the 
simplest  and  least  mutable  of  all  relations, — 
the  proportions  of  number  and  quantity, — if 
an  arithmetician  or  geometer,  when  we  were 
under  the  influence  of  anger,  sudden  jealousy, 
or  any  other  violent  emotion,  were  to  dis- 
course to  us  calmly  of  square  or  cube  roots, 
or  of  the  properties  of  right  angled  triangles. 
These  arithmetical  or  geometrical  properties 
we  discover  readily,  when  our  passion  has 
subsided  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  discover 
readily,  when  our  passion  has  wholly  subsid- 
ed, the  moral  distinctions  which  we  were  in- 
capable of  perceiving  before. 

A  second  limitation,  which  we  found  it 
necessary  to  form,  arises  from  the  complex 
results  of  good  and  evil,  in  a  single  action, — 
the  difliculty  of  calculating  the  preponderance 
of  good  or  evil,  according  to  which  felt  pre- 
ponderance alone,  our  approbation  or  disap- 
probation arises, — and  the  various  degrees  of 
importance  attached,  and  justly  attached,  in 
different  ages  and  nations,  to  parts  of  the 
complex  result,  which  are  most  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  nation  or  the  age  ;  that 
is  to  say,  which  tend,  or  are  conceived  to 
tend,  most  to  the  production  of  that  particu- 
lar national  good,  \^hich  it  may  have  been  an 
error  in  policy,  indeed,  to  desire,  but  which 
still  was  the  object  of  a  policy,  wise  or  un- 
wise. What  we  esteem  evil  upon  the  whole, 
others  may  esteem  good  upon  the  whole ; 
because  there  is,  in  truth,  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  the  parts  of  which  may  be  variously 
estimated,  but  of  which  no  one  loves  the  evil 
as  evil,  or  hates  the  good  as  good.  It  is 
some  form  of  good,  which  is  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  agent,  when  he  regards  as  mor- 
ally right,  that  compound  result  of  good  and 
evil,  of  which  we,  with  better  discernment, 
appreciate  better  the  relative  amount.  Even 
the  atrocious  virtues,  if  I  may  use  that  com- 
bination of  words,  of  which  voyagers  relate  to 
us  instances  in  savage  life,  or  which  have  some- 
times prevailed  even  in  nations  more  civihz- 
ed,  we  found  in  our  inquiiy,  might  very  na^ 
turally,  without  any  defect,  or  inconsistency 
of  moral  emotion,  arise  from  some  miscon- 
ception of  this  sort.  Vices  may  everywhere 
be  found  prevailing  as  vices  ;  but  when  they 
are  generally  revered  as  virtues,  it  is  because 
there  is  in  them  something  which  is  truly,  in 
those  circumstances,  virtue,  however  inferior 
the  amount  of  good  may  be  to  the  amount  of 
evil.  It  is  for  some  prominent  moral  good, 
however,  that  they  are  approved ;  and  the 
defective  analysis,  which  does  not  perceive 
the  amount  of  accompan\'ing  evil,  is  an  error 
of  judgment,  not  an  approbation  of  that  which 
is  injiu-ious  to  infhviduals  or  mankind,  for  the 
sake  of  that  very  injury. 
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The  third  limitation  which  we  were  led  to 
form,  is  that  which  arises  from  the  influence 
of  the  associating  principle, — an  influence 
that  concurs  with  the  former  in  almost  ever}' 
instance,  and  iiromotts  it.  When  actions 
have  complicated  results,  this  principle  may 
ead  us  to  think  more  of  one  part  of  the  re- 
sult than  of  another  part ;  and,  by  the  re- 
membrances which  it  yields  of  the  virtues  of 
those  whom  we  have  loved,  adds  all  the  force 
of  its  o\ni  lively  impressions  to  the  ])articu- 
lar  virtues  that  are  so  -recommended  to  us, 
or  to  actions  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
absolutely  indifferent.  This  influence,  how- 
ever, far  from  disproving  the  reality  of  origi- 
nal tendencies  to  moral  feeling,  is,  as  I  show- 
ed you,  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  it  ope- 
rates most  powerfully,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting exemplifications  of  these  very  moral 
emotions.  It  is  by  loving  those  whom  it  is 
virtue  to  love,  that  we  learn  often  to  value 
too  highly,  what  otherAvise  we  should  liave 
valued  with  a  juster  estimate.  The  same 
principle  we  found  too  to  operate  strongly 
in  exciting  through  the  medium  of  general 
terms  and  general  rules,  a  disproportionate 
emotion  in  some  cases,  in  which  we  have 
learned  to  apply  to  individual  cases,  an  emo- 
tion that  has  resulted  from  many  jjrevious 
analogous  emotions. 

Such  are  the  limits  within  which  alone  the 
original  tendency  of  our  nature  to  certain 
moral  emotions,  and  the  consequent  accord- 
ance of  moral  distinctions  can  be  defended, 
— but,  within  these  limits,  it  may  safely  be 
maintained.  There  is  in  our  breast  a  sus- 
ceptibility of  moral  emotion,  by  which  we 
approve  or  condemn ;  and  the  jjrinciple 
which  thus  approves  or  condemns  in  us,  is 
the  noblest  of  the  ties  that  connect  us  with 
the  universal  community  of  mankind. 


LECTURE  LXXXH. 

OF  THE  USE  OF  THE  TERM  MORAL  SENSE  ; 
ARRANGEilENT  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  VIR- 
TUES. 

Gentlemen',  in  my  Lecture  yesterday, 
after  concluding  my  n  marks  on  the  the- 
ory of  our  moral  sentiments,  which  Dr. 
Smith  has  proposed, — the  last  of  the  theo- 
ries on  this  subject,  which  required  our  con- 
sideration, as  differing  in  its  principles  from 
the  view  which  1  have  given  you,  I  briefly 
recapitulated  the  general  doctrines  which  we 
had  previously  been  led  to  form  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  moral  approbation. 

All  our  moral  sentiments,  then,  of  obliga- 
tion, virtue,  merit,  are  in  themselves,  as  we 
have  seen,  nothing  more  than  one  simple 
feeling,  variously  referred  to  actions,  as  fu- 
ture, present,  or  past.     With  the  loss  of  the 


susceptibility  of  this  one  peculiar  species  of 
emotion,  all  practical  morality  would  instant- 
ly cease  :  for,  if  the  contemplation  of  actions 
excited  in  us  no  feeling  of  approval,  no  fore- 
sight, that,  by  omitting  to  perform  them,  we 
should  regard  ourselves,  and  others  would 
regard  us,  with  abhorrence  or  contemjjt,  or 
at  least  with  disapprobation,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  any 
moral  obligation  to  perform  certain  actions 
and  not  to  perform  certain  other  actions, 
which  seemed  to  us,  morally,  equal  and  in- 
difl'erent.  There  could,  in  like  manner,  be 
no  virtue  nor  vice  in  performing,  and  no  me- 
rit nor  demerit  in  having  performed  an  ac- 
tion, the  omission  of  which  would  have  seem- 
ed  to  the  agent  as  little  pro])er,  or  as  little 
improper  as  the  performance  of  it, — in  that 
state  of  equal  indiscriminate  regard  or  disre- 
gard, in  which  the  plunderer  and  the  plun- 
dered, the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed, 
were  considered  only  as  the  physical  producers 
'of  a  different  result  of  happiness  or  misery. 

It  is  by  this  one  susceptibility,  then,  of 
certain  vivid  distinctive  emotions,  that  we 
become  truly  moral  beings,  united,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Heaven,  in  one  great  so- 
cial system,  benefiting  and  benefited,  and 
not  enjoying  the  advantage  of  this  mutual 
protection,  only  in  the  protection  itself,  that 
is  constantly  around  us ;  but  enjoying  also 
the  plciisureof  aflbrding  the  reciprocal  bene- 
fit, and  even  a  sort  of  pleasure  of  no  slight 
amount,  in  the  various  wants  themselves, 
which  are  scarcely  felt  as  wants,  when  we 
know  that  they  are  to  be  remedied  by  the 
kind  hearts  and  gentle  hands,  whose  offices 
of  aid  we  have  before  delighted  to  receive, 
and  are  in  perfect  confidence  of  again  receiv- 
ing. Such  is  the  great  S3-stem  of  social  du- 
ties that  connects  mankind  by  ties,  of  which 
our  souls  do  not  feel  the  power  less  truly, 
because  they  are  ties,  which  only  the  soul 
can  feel,  and  which  do  not  come  within  the 
sphere  of  our  bodily  perception.  By  that 
delightful  emotion,  which  follows  the  contem- 
plation of  virtue,  we  can  enjoy  it,  even  while 
it  is  not  exercised,  in  all  its  aspects  as  past, 
or  future,  as  much  as  present.  In  our  me- 
ditations  on  it,  it  is  like  some  tranquil  de- 
light that  awaits  ns,  which,  in  the  very  act 
of  virtue,  conies  like  an  immediate  reward 
to  actions  that  seem  to  need  no  other  recom- 
pense, while  they  are  thus  rewarded ;  and  to 
look  back  upon  the  generous  toil,  or  the  ge- 
nerous self-privation,  as  among  the  things 
which  have  been,  is  at  once  to  enjoy  again 
the  pa-t  delight,  and  to  feel  in  it  a  sort  of 
pledge  of  future  returns  of  similar  enjoyment, 
— increased  trust  of  being  able  and  worthy 
to  i)erform  again,  whenever  the  opportunity 
of  them  shall  recur,  actions  as  worthy  of  de- 
light, and  as  delightful. 

It  is  by  this  unceasing  delight,  which  Vir- 
tue is  ever  spreading  out  before  us,  not  mere- 
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moral  sense  has  been  regarded  almost  as  the 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  some  primary 
medium  of  perception,  which  conveys  to  us 
directly  moral  knowledge,  as  the  eye  enables 
us  to  distinguish  directly  the  varieties  of  co- 
lom's,  or  the  ear  the  varieties  of  sounds  ;  and 
the  scepticism,  which  would  have  been  just 
with  respect  to  such  an  organ  of  exclusive 
moral  feeling,  has  been  unfortunately  extend- 
ed to  the  certain  moral  principle  itself,  as  an 
original  principle  of  our  nature.  Of  the  im- 
jiropriety  of  ascribing  the  moral  feelings  to  a 
sense,  I  am  fully  aware  then,  and  the  place 
which  I  have  assigned  to  them  among  the 
moral  phenomena  is,  therefore,  very  differ- 
ent. In  the  emotions,  which  the  contem- 
plation of  the  voluntary  actions  of  those 
around  us  produces,  there  is  nothing  that 
seems  to  demand,  for  the  production  of  such 
emotions,  a  peculiar  sense,  more  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  of  our  other  emotions.  Cer- 
tain actions  excite  in  us,  when  contemplat- 
ed, the  vivid  feelings  which  we  express  too 
coldly  when,  from  the  poverty  of  language, 
we  term  them  approbation  or  disapi)rol)atioii, 
and  which  are  not  estimates  formed  by  an 
approving  or  disapproving  judgment,  but 
emotions  that  accompany  and  give  warmth 
to  such  estimates.     Certain  other  objects  of 


Vf  in  the  direct  exercise  of  the  actions  which 
we  term  virtuous,  but  in  the  contemplation 
of  them  as  future  in  our  wishes,  or  as  past, 
in  the  remembrances  of  a  good  conscience, 
that  moral  excellence  is  truly  and  philoso- 
phically worthy  of  the  glorious  distinction, 
by  which  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Man 
would  characterize  it,  of  being  what  "  alone 
IS  happiness  below." 

The  only  point,  where  human  bliss  stands  still, 
And  tiistes  the  good,  without  the  fall  to  ill ; 
Where  only  Merit  constant  pay  receives, 
Is  blest,  in  what  it  takes  and  what  it  gives; 
The  joy  unequall'd,  if  its  end  it  gain, 
And,  it'll  lose,  attended  with  no  pain  ; 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  blest. 
And  but  more  relish'd,  as  ttie  more  distress'd  ; 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wears, 
Less  pleasing  far,  than  Virtue's  very  tears; 
Good  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquir'd, 
For  ever  exereis'd,  yet  never  tir'd ; 
Never  elated,  while  one  man's  opprest. 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  Dlest, 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes,  can  remain, 
Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue  is  to  gain. 

In  tracing  to  an  original  susceptibihty  of 
the  mind  our  moral  feelings  of  obligation  in 
the  conception  of  certain  actions  as  future, 
of  virtue,  in  the  present  performance  or  wish 
to  perform  certain  actions,  and  of  merit,  in 
the  past  performance  or  past  resolution  to 
perform  certain  actions,  we  may  be  consi- 
dered   as    arriving  at  a  principle  like  that 

which  Dr.  Hutcheson,  after  Lord  Shaftes  - 1  thought  excite  in  us  other  vivid  feelings  that 
bury,  has  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  are  in  like  manner  classed  as  emotions, — 
Moral  Sense,  and  of  which,  as  an  essential  hope,  jealousy,  resentment ;  and,  therefore, 
principle  of  oiu-  constitution,  he  has  defend- !  if  all  emotions,  excited  by  the  contemplation 
ed  the  reality  with  so  much  power  of  argu-  of  objects,  were  to  be  referred  to  a  peculiar 
ment,  in  his  various  works  on  morals.     In  sense,  we  might  as  well  speak  of  a  sense  of 


our  moral  feelings,  however,  I  discover  no 
peculiar  analogy  to  perceptions  or  sensations, 
in  the  philosophic  meaning  of  those  terms, 
and  the  phrase  moral  sense,  therefore,  I  con- 
sider as  having  had  a  very  unfortunate  influ- 
ence on  the  controversy  as  to  the  original 
mond  differences  of  actions,  from  the  false 
analogies  which  it  cannot  fail  to  suggest. 
Were  I  to  speak  of  a  moral  sense  at  present, 
you  would  understand  me  as  speaking  rather 
metaphorically,  than  according  to  the  real 
place  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  in 
our  arrangement,  to  the  original  principle  of 
our  nature,  on  which  the  moral  emotions 
depend.  But  by  Hutcheson  it  was  asserted 
to  be  truly  and  strictly  a  sense,  as  much  a 
sense  as  any  of  those  which  are  the  source 
of  our  direct  external  perce})tions  ;  and 
though  this  difference  of  nomenclature  and 
of  arrangement  on  his  part,  evidently  arose 
from  a  misconception,  or,  at  least,  a  very 
loose  meaning  of  the  word  sense,  different 
from  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood, as  limited  to  the  feelings  which  we 
acquire  directly  from  affections  of  our  bodily 
organs,  still  this  loose  meaning  of  the  term 
which  he  intended  it  to  convey,  was,  in  some 
measure,  mingled  and  confused  in  the  minds 
of  others,  with  the  stricter  meaning  com- 


those 


emotions  or  of  a  sense  of  covetous- 
ness  or  despair  as  of  a  sense  of  moral 
regard.  If  sense,  indeed,  were  understood 
in  this  case  to  be  synonymous  with  mere 
susceptibility,  so  that,  when  we  speak  of 
a  moral  sense,  we  were  to  be  understood 
to  mean  only  a  susceptibility  of  moral  feel- 
ing of  some  sort,  we  might  be  allowed  to 
have  a  sense  of  morals,  because  we  have, 
unquestionably,  a  susceptibility  of  moral  emo- 
tion ;  but,  in  this  very  wide  extension  of  the 
term,  we  might  be  said,  in  like  manner,  to 
have  as  many  senses  as  we  have  feelings  of 
any  sort;  since,  in  whatever  manner  the 
mind  may  have  been  affected,  it  must  have 
had  a  pre\ious  susceptibility  of  being  so 
affected,  as  much  as  in  the  peculiar  affections 
that  are  denominated  moral. 

The  great  error  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  and  of 
other  wTiters  who  treat  of  the  susceptibility 
of  moral  emotion,  under  the  name  of  the 
moral  sense,  appears  to  me  to  consist  in 
their  belief  of  certain  moral  qualities  in  ac- 
tions, which  excite  in  us  what  they  consider 
as  ideas  of  these  qualities,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  external  things  give  us,  not  merely 
pain  or  pleasure,  but  notions  or  ideas  of 
hardness,  form,  coloiu'.  Indeed,  it  is  on 
this  account  that  the  great  champion  of  this 


monly  assigned  to  it,  and  the  assertion  of  a  |  doctrine  professes  to  regard  the  moral  prin- 
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ciple  as  a  sense  ;  from  its  agreement,  as  he 
says,  with  this  definition,  which  he  conceives 
to  be  the  accurate  definition  of  a  sense,  "  a 
determination  of  the  mind  to  receive  any  idea 
from  the  presence  of  an  object  which  occurs 
to  us  independent  on  our  will."  W  hat  he 
terms  an  idea,  in  this  case,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  emotion  considered  in  its  relation  to 
the  action  which  has  excited  it.  A  certain 
action  is  considered  by  us — a  certain  emo- 
tion arises.  There  is  no  idea  in  the  philoso- 
phic meaning  of  that  term,  but  of  the  agent 
himself  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  the  physical  changes  pro- 
duced by  him  ;  and  our  ideas  or  notions  of 
these  we  owe  to  other  sources.  To  the  mo- 
r*l  princi])le,  the  only  principle  of  which 
Hutcheson  could  mean  to  speak  as  a  moral 
sense,  we  owe  the  emotion  itself,  and  nothing 
but  the  emotion. 

In  one  use  of  the  word,  indeed,  we  may 
be  said  to  owe  to  our  susceptibility  of  moral 
emotion,  ideas,  because  we  owe  to  it,  as  the 
primary  source,  the  emotions  of  this  species 
which  we  remember ;  and  remembrances  of 
past  feelings  are  often  termed  ideas  of  those 
feelings ;  but  in  this  application  of  the 
word,  as  spionymous  with  a  mere  remem- 
brance, every  feeling,  as  capable  of  being  re- 
membered, may  be  a  source  of  ideas  inde- 
pendently of  the  will,  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  which  is  given  by  Hut- 
cheson, equally  a  sense. 

There  is  yet  another  meaning  of  the  word, 
however,  and  a  still  more  important  one,  in 
relation  to  our  present  inquiiy,  in  which  our 
suscejjtibility  of  moral  emotion  is  productive 
of  what,  in  the  general  loose  language  of  me- 
taphysical writers,  have  been  termed  ideas  ; 
and  it  is  by  his  defective  analysis,  of  what  is 
truly  meant  in  the  phrase,  moral  ideas,  and 
of  the  process  which  evolves  them,  that  1 
conceive  Hutcheson  to  have  been  cliictly 
misled,  in  supi)osing  us  to  be  endowed  whh 
a  sense  of  moral  qualities  of  actions.  The 
process  to  which  1  allude,  is  the  common 
process  of  generalization,  to  which  alone  we 
owe  the  general  notions  of  virtue,  vice,  right, 
and  wrong,  which  he  ascribes  to  a  particular 
sense  that  affords  us  these  ideas.  If  we  had 
never  contemj)lated  more  than  a  single  virtu- 
ous or  vicious  action,  we  should  have  had 
only  the  particular  emotion  which  followed 
that  i>articular  contemplation,  and  should  as 
little  have  formed  the  general  notions  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  as  wc  should  have  formed  the 
notion  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  quad- 
ruped, if  we  had  seen  only  a  single  animal 
with  four  legs.  It  is  not  by  one  action  only 
of  one  definite  kind,  however,  that  is  to  say, 
by  an  agent  placed  oidy  in  one  set  of  circum- 
stances, and  producing  only  one  particular 
effect,  that  our  moral  emotion  is  excited  ; 
nor  is  there  only  one  unvarying  feeling  of  the 
mind,  of  one  exact  degree  of  intensity  which 


we  denominate  a  moral  emotion,  as  excited 
by  various  moral  actions.  There  iu-e  rariou£ 
analogous  actions  which  excite  various  ana- 
logous moral  feelings  of  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation, and  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
feeling  of  the  similarity  of  these  emotions, 
that  we  learn  to  class  together  the  different 
actions  that  excite  these  similar  emotions 
mider  a  single  word,  virtuous  or  right,  or 
])roper,  or  vicious,  wrong,  improper.  The 
ideas,  of  which  Hutcheson  speaks,  are  these 
general  notions  only.  There  are  virtuous 
iigents,  not  virtue,  as  there  are  minds  that 
have  certain  feelings  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing, not  approbation  or  disapprobation,  as 
one  simple  state,  in  all  the  varieties  of  these 
feelings.  Virtue,  vice,  right  and  wrong,  are 
in  short  mere  general  terms,  as  much  as  any 
other  mere  general  terms,  which  we  have 
formed  to  express  the  similarities  of  particu- 
lar things  or  particular  qualities.  The  gene- 
ral notions,  and  consequently  the  general 
terms,  that  denote  them,  we  derive  indeed 
from  our  susceptibility  of  moral  feeling,  since 
we  must  have  the  moral  emotions  themselves, 
before  we  can  discover  them  to  be  like  or 
unlike,  and  invent  words  for  expressing  brief- 
ly their  similarities  ;  but  what  ])r.  Hutche- 
son and  other  writers  would  term  our  ideas 
of  virtue  and  vice,  right  and  wrong, — though, 
in  this  sense,  derived  from  our  susceptibility 
of  moral  feeling,  which  gives  us  the  emotions 
that  are  felt  and  classed  as  simihu", — are  de- 
rived from  it,  only  as  any  other  general  notions 
of  resemblances  of  any  other  feeling,  or  of  the 
circumstances  which  induce  in  the  mind  cer- 
tain similar  feelings,  necessarily  presuppose 
the  c-ajJiicity  of  the  feelings  themselves  what- 
ever they  may  be,  which  are  afterwards 
considered  as  having  this  relation  of  simi- 
larity. There  are  no  two  feelings,  perhaps, 
which  may  not  be  found  to  have  some  re- 
lation to  each  other,  as  there  are,  perhaps, 
no  two  external  things  which  may  not  be 
found  to  have  some  analogy;  and  if,  there- 
fore, we  sup])ose  that  we  have  a  particular 
internal  sense  for  every  general  notion  of 
agreement  of  any  kind,  which  we  are  capable 
of  framing,  we  may  be  said  to  have  as  many 
senses  as  we  have  pairs  of  feeling  which  we 
are  capable  of  comparing.  There  are  in- 
numerable similarities  which  are  felt  by  us 
every  hour,  and  consequently  innumerable 
general  notions,  though  we  may  have  invent- 
ed names  only  for  a  few  of  them.  (Jiir 
moral  emotions,  like  our  other  emotions,  and 
our  other  feelings  of  every  kind,  imjjress  us 
with  certain  resemblances  which  they  mutu- 
ally bear;  and  the  im])ortance  of  the  actions 
which  agree  in  exciting  the  analogous  feelings 
of  moral  ap])robati<jn  or  disapprobation,  from 
the  influence  which  they  widely  exercise  on 
happiness  as  beneficial  or  injurious,  has  led, 
in  every  age  and  country,  to  the  designation 
of  them  by  certain  general  names,  as  virtuous 
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or  vicious,  proper  or  improper;  but  these 
general  terms  are  not  the  less  general  terms, 
Hv.d  only  general  terms,  significant  merely  of 
the  resemblance  of  various  particular  actions, 
which  agree  in  exciting  in  the  mind  certain 
feelings  that  are  analogous.  This  distinction 
of  virtue,  vice,  right,  wrong,  merit,  demerit, 
as  mere  general  terms,  expressive  only  of  an 
analogous  relation  which  certain  actions  bear 
to  certain  emotions,  I  conceive  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  your  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  theory  of  morals  ;  and  I  have 
dwelled  on  it,  therefore,  with  the  wish  that 
it  should  become  familiar  to  your  minds. 
You  are  not  to  conceive,  as  Dr.  Hutche- 
son's  view  of  our  moral  feelings  might  lead 
you  to  imagine,  that  we  discover  a  certain 
idea  of  right  or  wrong,  virtue  or  vice,  from 
the  contemplation  of  any  one  particular  ac- 
tion, as  if  there  were  a  sense  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  ideas,  that  flow  from  them  like 
light  from  the  sun,  or  fragrant  particles  from 
a  ro>e.  There  is  no  right  or  wrong,  virtue 
or  vice,  but  there  are  agents  whose  actions 
cannot  be  contemplated  by  us  without  an 
emotion  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  ; 
and  all  actions,  that  is  to  say,  all  agents,  that 
agree  in  exciting  moral  feelings  which  are 
thus  analogous,  we  class  together  as  virtu- 
ous or  vicious,  from  this  circumstance  of  felt 
agreement  alone.  The  similarity  of  the  emo- 
tions which  we  feel,  in  these  particulai-  cases, 
is  thus  all  to  which  we  owe  the  notions,  or, 
as  Dr.  Hutcheson  calls  them,  the  ideas,  of 
right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice ;  and  it  is 
not  more  wonderful  that  we  should  form 
these  general  notions,  than  that  we  should 
form  any  other  general  notions  whatever. 

The  error  of  Dr.  Hutcheson  with  respect 
to  qualities,  in  objects  that  excite  in  us  what 
he  term.s  mora!  ideas,  is  simnar  to  that  which 
led  many  ethical  writers — as  we  saw  in  re- 
viewing their  different  systems — to  refer  our 
moral  sentiments  to  reason  or  judgment,  as 
the  principle  which  measures  the  fitnesses  of 
certain  actions  for  producing  certain  ends  ; 
and  which  approves  or  disapproves  accord- 
ingly, as  different  actions  seem  more  or  less 
adapted  for  producing  the  desired  end.  The 
truth  is,  that  moral  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation, though,  from  the  common  use  of 
those  terms,  and  the  poverty  of  our  language, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  employ  them  in  our 
past  discussions,  are  terms  that  are  very  in- 
adequate to  express  the  livehness  of  the  mo- 
ral feelings  to  which  we  give  those  names. 
The  moral  emotions  are  more  akin  to  love 
or  hate,  than  to  perception  or  judgment. 
WTiat  we  call  our  approbation  of  an  action, 
inasmuch  as  the  moral  principle  is  concern- 
ed, is  a  sort  of  moral  love  when  the  action 
is  the  action  of  another,  or  moral  com- 
placency when  the  action  is  our  own,  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  no  exercise  of  reason, 
discovering  congruities,  and  determining  one 


action  to  be  better  fitted  than  another  ac- 
tion, for  affording  happiness  or  relieving  mi- 
sery. This  logical  or  physieal  approbation 
may  precede,  indeed,  the  moral  emotion, 
and  may  mingle  with  it,  and  continue  to  ren- 
der it  more  and  more  lively  while  we  are 
under  its  influence  ;  but  even  when  such  ap- 
probation precedes  it,  it  is  distinct  from  the 
emotion  itself;  and  we  might  judge  and  ap- 
prove of  the  fitness,  or  disapprove  of  the  un- 
fitness, of  certain  actions  to  produce  happi- 
ness, with  the  same  precision  as  we  now 
judge  and  approve,  or  disapprove,  though 
we  had  not  been,  as  we  are,  moral  beings, 
desirous  of  the  happiness  of  others,  and  feel- 
ing a  vivid  delightful  emotion,  on  the  con- 
temjjlation  of  such  actions  as  tend  to  produce 
that  happiness.  However  our  judgment,  as 
mere  judgment,  may  have  been  exercised 
before,  in  discerning  the  various  relations  of 
actions  to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  the 
moral  principle  is  the  source  only  of  the 
emotion  which  follows  the  discover}'  of  such 
fitness ;  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  of 
the  judgment  which  measures  and  calculates 
the  fitness,  any  more  than  it  is  a  soiu-ce  of 
the  fitness  itself.  When  we  speak  of  our 
moral  a])probation  of  an  action,  we  may  in- 
deed, from  the  convenience  of  such  brief  ex- 
pressions, have  some  regard  to  both  feelings, 
to  our  judgment  of  the  fitness  of  an  action 
to  produce  good  to  an  individual  or  to  the 
world,  and  to  our  moral  love  of  the  benefi- 
cial action  which  follows  this  discover)-.  But 
still,  it  is  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  the  lat- 
ter part  only,  the  distinctive  moral  regard, 
that  belongs  to  the  principle  which  we  have 
been  considering ;  the  discovery  of  the  fit- 
ness is  a  common  exercise  of  judgment,  that 
differs  no  more  from  the  other  exercises  of 
it  than  these  differ  from  each  other.  It  is 
in  the  order  of  oiu:  emotions,  accordingly, 
that  I  have  assigned  a  place  to  our  morai 
feelings,  in  my  arrangement  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind  ;  because,  though  we  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  moral  approbation, 
moral  judgments,  or  moral  estimates  of  ac- 
tions, the  feelings  which  we  thus  compre- 
hend under  a  single  term  are  not  the  simple 
vivid  feeling,  which  is  all  that  truly  consti- 
tutes the  moral  emotion,  but  a  combinatioH 
of  this  vivid  feeling  with  the  judgment  as  to 
the  fitness  or  tendency  of  the  action,  which, 
as  a  mere  judgment,  preceded  and  gave  rise 
to  the  emotion.  What  is  strictly  the  mora] 
part  of  the  compound  is,  however,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  emotion,  and  the  emotion 
only. 

There  is,  in  this  ease,  with  respect  to 
mere  judgment,  precisely  the  same  error 
which  we  have  traced  in  the  reasons  that 
led  Dr.  Hutcheson  to  the  supposition  of  a 
moral  sense.  What  are  termed  moral  ideas 
of  virtue,  merit,  obligation, — the  considera- 
tion of  which,  as  moral  ideas,  was,  ar  his 
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definition  and  his  gcnonil  rensoniiip  show, 
the  very  circunistam-e  wliiili  led  him  into 
his  error, — arc  merely,  as  I  ha\  e  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  to  you,  the  one 
vivid  moral  emotion,  referred  to  the  actions 
which  excite  it.  There  arc  no  ideas,  there- 
fore, which  require  the  su])position  of  a  pe- 
culiar sense  for  affording  them,  even  if  a 
sense  were  nccessarj-  for  all  those  feelings 
which  are  termed  simjjle  ideas.  There  is 
only  a  particular  emotion,  indicating,  of 
coiu"se,  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  this  emo- 
tion in  the  mind ;  and,  together  with  this 
vivid  feeling,  actions,  or  ideas  of  certain  ac- 
tions, and  their  consefjuenccs,  which  may  be 
said,  indeed,  to  be  moral  idea,-;,  when  com- 
bined with  this  vivid  feeling,  but  which,  as 
ideas,  are  derived  from  other  sources.  It  is 
not  the  moral  principle  which  sees  the  agent, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  action,  or 
which  sees  the  happiness  or  misery  that  has 
flowed  from  it ;  but  when  these  are  seen,  and 
all  the  motives  of  the  agent  divined,  it  is  the 
moral  princij)le  of  our  nature  which  then  af- 
fords the  emotion  that  may  afterwards,  in 
our  conception,  be  added  to  these  ideas  de- 
rived from  other  sources,  and  form  with 
them  compound  notions  of  all  the  varieties 
of  actions  that  are  classed  by  us  as  forms  of 
virtue  or  vice. 

The  reference  of  our  moral  love  of  certain 
actions  and  moral  al)horrence  of  other  ac- 
tions to  a  ])eculiar  sense,  termed  the  moral 
sense,  has  arisen,  then,  we  may  conclude,  from 
a  defective  analysis,  or  at  least  from  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  those  moral  ideas  of 
which  the  defenders  of  this  sense  speak,  and 
which  seem  to  them  falsely  to  indicate  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  sense  foraffording  them.  The 
ideas  of  which  they  speak  are  truly  complex 
feelings  of  the  mind.  We  have  only  to  per- 
form the  necessary  analysis,  and  all  which 
we  discover  is  a  certain  emotion  of  moral 
love,  that,  according  to  circumstances,  is 
more  or  less  lively,  and  the  notion  of  certain 
actions,  that  is  to  say,  of  agents  real  or  sup- 
posed, willing  and  producing  certain  eflects. 
NVe  may,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  invent  the 
general  words  virtue,  right,  jjropriety,  as  sig- 
nificant of  all  the  actions  which  are  followed 
in  us  by  this  emotion.  But  these  are  mere 
generalizations,  like  other  generalizations ; 
and  there  is  no  virtue  in  nature,  more  than 
there  is  quadruj)efl  or  substance. 

But,  though  Dr.  Hutcheson  may  have 
erred  in  not  analyzing  with  suflicient  minute- 
ness the  moral  idesis  of  which  he  speaks, 
and  in  giving  the  name  of  a  moral  sense  to 
the  susceptiljility  of  a  mere  emotion  akin  to 
our  other  emotions,  this  error  is  of  little  con- 
sequence as  to  the  moral  distinctions  them- 
selves. Whether  the  feeling  that  attends 
the  contemplation  of  certain  actions  admit  of 
being  more  justly  classed  with  our  sensations 
or  perceptions,  or  with  our  emotions,  there 


is  still  11  susceptibility  of  this  feeling  or  «et  of 
feelings,  original  in  the  mind,  and  as  essen- 
tiid  to  its  very  nature  as  any  other  of  the 
principles  or  functions,  which  we  regard  as 
universally  belonging  to  our  mental  constitu- 
tion ;  as  truly  essential  to  the  mind,  indeed, 
as  any  of  those  senses  among  which  Dr. 
Hutcheson  would  fix  its  place. 

The  sceptical  conclusions  which  some  wri- 
ters have  conceived  to  be  deducible  from  the 
doctrine  of  a  moral  sense,  might,  if  they 
could  be  justly  drawn  from  that  doctrine,  be 
equally  deducible  from  the  doctrine  of  nioral 
emotions  for  which  I  have  contended;  since 
the  emotions  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the 
same  feelings  under  a  different  name.  A 
very  slight  notice,  however,  of  the  objection 
which  these  conclusions  are  supposed  to  fur- 
nish, will  be  sufficient  for  showing  the  radi- 
cal error  in  which  the  objection  has  its  source. 
You  will  find  it  stated  and  illustrated  at  great 
length  in  Dr.  Price's  elaborate,  but  very  te- 
dious, and  not  very  clear.  Review  of  the 
principal  questions  of  morals.  It  is  more 
briefly  stated  by  ^L'.  Stewart  in  his  Out- 
lines. 

"  From  the  hypothesis  of  a  moral  sense 
various  sceptical  conclusions  have  been  de- 
duced by  later  writers.  The  words  Right 
and  Wrong,  it  has  been  alleged,  signify  no- 
thing in  the  objects  themselves  to  which 
they  are  applied,  any  more  than  the  words 
sweet  and  bitter,  pleasant  and  painful ;  but 
only  certain  effects  in  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator. As  it  is  improper,  therefore,  (accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  modern  philosophy,) 
to  say  of  an  object  of  taste,  that  it  is  sweet  j 
or  of  heat,  that  it  is  in  the  fire  ;  so  it  is  equal- 
ly improper  to  say  of  actions,  that  they  are 
right  or  wrong.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
morality  as  a  thing  independent  and  un- 
changeable :  inasmuch  as  it  arises  from  an  ar- 
liitraiy  relation  between  our  constitution  and 
jiarticular  objects. 

"  In  order  to  avoid  these  supposed  conse- 
quences of  Dr.  Hutcheson's  philosophy,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  by  some  later  writers, 
in  particular  by  Dr.  Price,  to  revive  the  doc- 
trines of  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  to  prove,  that 
moral  distinctions,  being  perceived  by  reason 
or  the  understanding,  are  equally  immutable 
with  all  other  kinds  of  truth."* 

That  right  and  wrong  signify  nothing  in 
the  objects  themselves,  is  indeed  most  true. 
They  are  words  expressive  only  of  relation, 
and  relations  are  not  existing  parts  of  ob- 
jects, or  things,  to  be  added  to  objects,  or 
taken  from  them.  There  is  no  right  nor 
wrong,  virtue  nor  vice,  merit  nor  demerit, 
existing  independently  of  the  agents  who  are 
virtuous  or  vicious ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if 
there  had  been  no  moral  emotions  to  arise 
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on   the   contemplation    of    certain   actions, 
there  would  have  been  no  \-irtue,  \-ice,  me- 
rit, or  demerit,  which  express  only  relations 
to  these  emotions.     But  though  there  be  no 
right  nor  wTong  in  an  agent,  the  virtuous 
agent  is  not  the  same  as  the  vicious  agent, 
— I  do  not  say  merely  to  those  whom  he 
benefits  or  injures,  but  to  the  most  remote 
individual  who  contemplates  that  intentional 
production  of  benefit  or  injury.     All  are  af- 
fected, on  the  contemplation  of  these,  with 
different  emotions ;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
difference   of    these    moral    emotions   that 
these  actions  are  recognised  as  morally  dif- 
ferent.    We  feel  that  it  will  be  impossible, 
while  the  constitution  of  nature  remains  as 
it  is, — and  we  may  say,  even  from  the  traces 
of  the  divine  benevolence  which  the  uni- 
verse displays,  impossible,  while  God  him- 
self,   the   framer  of  our   constitution,   and 
adapter  of  it  to  purposes  of  happiness,  ex- 
ists,— that  the  lover  and  intentional  producer 
of  misery,  as  miser)^,  should  ever  be  viewed 
with  tender  esteem  ;  or  that  he  whose  only 
ambition  has  been  to  diff'use  happiness  more 
widely  than  it  could  have  flowed  \vithout 
his  aid,  should  be  regarded  with  the  detesta- 
tion, on  that  account,  which  we  now  feel  for 
the  murderer  of  a  single  helpless  individual, 
or  for  the  oppressor  of  as  many  sufferers  as 
a  nation  can  contain  in  its  whole  wide  orb 
of  calamity  ;   and   a   distinction   which    is 
to  exist  while  God  himself  exists,  or  at  least 
which  has  been,  and  as  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve will  be,  coeval  with  the  race  of  man, 
carmot  surely  be  regarded  as  very  precarious. 
It  is  not  to  moral  distinctions  only  that  this 
objection,  if  it  had  any  force,  would  be  ap- 
phcable.     Equality,  proportion,  it  might  be 
said,  in  like  manner,  signify  nothing  in  the 
objects  themselves  to  which  they  are  appli- 
ed, more  than  ^-ice  or  virtue.     They  are  as 
truly  mere  relations,  as  the  relations  of  mo- 
rality.    Though  the  three   sides  of  a  right 
angled  triangle  exist  in  the   triangle   itself, 
and  constitute  it  what  it  is,  what  we  term 
the  properties  of  such  a  triangle  do  not  exist 
in  it,  but  are  results  of  a  peculiar  capacity  of 
the  comparing  mind.     It  is  man,  or  some 
thinking  being  like  man,  whose  comparison 
gives  birth  to  the  very  feeling  that  is  termed 
by  us  a   discovery  of  the  equality  of  the 
squares  of  one  of  the  sides  to  the  squares  of 
the  other  two ;  that  is  to  say, — for  the  dis- 
covery of  this  truth  is  nothing  more, — it  is 
man  who,  contemplating  such  a  triangle,  is 
impressed  with  this  relation,  and  who  feels 
afterwards  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  contemplate  it  without  such  an  impres- 
sion.    If  this  feehng  of  the  relation  never 
had  arisen,  and  never  were  to  arise  in  any 
mind,  though  the  squares  themselves  might 
still  exist  as  separate  figures,  their  equality 
would  be   nothing, — exactly  as  justice  and 
injustice  would  be  nothing,  where  no  rela- 


tion of  moral  emotion  had  ever  been  felt ; 
for  equality,  like  justice,  is  a  relation,  not  a 
thing ;  and,  if  strictly  analj-zed,  exists  only, 
and  can  exist  only,  in  the  mind,  which,  on 
the  contemplation  of  certain  objects,  is  im- 
pressed with  certain  feehngs  of  relation  ; — in 
the  same  manner  as  right  and  wrong,  vir- 
tue, vice,  relate  to  emotions  excited  in  some 
mind  that  has  contemplated  certain  actions, 
— without  whose  contemplations  of  the  ac- 
tions,  it  will   readily  be   confessed,    there 
could  be  no  right  nor  wrong,  virtue  nor  vice, 
as  there  could  be  no  other  relation  without  a 
mind  that  contemplates  the  objects  said  to- 
be  related.     Certain  geometrical  figures  can- 
not be  contemplated  by  us  without  exciting 
certain  feelings  of  the  contemplating  mind, 
— which  are  notions  of  equality  or  propor- 
tion.     Is   it  necessary   that    the    equality 
should  be  itself  something  existing  in  the  se- 
parate figures  themselves,  without  reference 
to  any  mind  that  contemplates  them,  before 
we  put  any  confidence  in  geometry  ?     Or  is 
it  not  enough  that  every  mind  which  does 
contemplate    them    together,   is   impressed 
with  that  particular  feeling,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  are  ranked  as  equal  ?     And, 
if  it  be  not  necessary,  in  the  case  of  a  science 
which  we  regard  as  the  sm-est  of  all  sciences, 
that  the   proportions  of  figures   should  be 
any   thing    inherent    in    the    figures,   why 
should  it  be  required,  before  we  put  confi- 
dence   in   morality,    that   right   and   wrong 
should  be  something  existing  in  the  individ- 
ual agents  ?     It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  such  an  inher- 
ence as  is  required  in  this   postulate ;    or 
what  other  relations  actions  can  be  supposed 
to  have  as  right  or  WTong,  than  to  the  minds 
which  are  impressed  by  them  with  certain 
feelings.     Of  this,  at  least,  we  may  be  sure, 
that,  if  any  doubt  can  truly  exist  as  to  rela- 
tions which  we  and  all  mankind  have  felt, 
since  the  creation  of  the  very  race  of  man, — 
because,  though,  with  our  present  constitu- 
tion, we  feel  it  impossible  to  consider  cruel- 
ty as  amiable,  and  greater  cruelty  as  more 
amiable,  we  might,  if  the  frame  of  our  mind 
were  altered,  love  the  ferocity  which  we  now 
detest,  and  fly  from  freedom  and  geneml  be- 
nevolence, to  take  shelter  in  some  more  de- 
lightful  waste,  where  there   might  be   the 
least  possible  desire  of  good,  ai.d  the  least 
j  possible  enjojTnent  of  it,  among  plunderers 
'  whom  we  loved  much,  and  murderers  whom 
we  loved  and  honoured  more — if  any  doubt 
i  of  this  kind  could  truly  be  felt,  the  reference 
'  which  Dr.  Price  would  make,  of  our  moral 
sentiments  to  reason,  would  leave  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  doubt  exactly  where  they  were 
before ;  since  reason  is  but  a  principle  of  our 
;  mental  frame,  like  the  principle  which  is  the 
!  source  of  moral  emotion,  and  has  no  pecu- 
har  claim  to  remain  unaltered  in  the  suppos- 
I  ed  general  alteration  of  our  mental  constitu- 
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tion.  What  we  term  reason,  is  only  a  brief 
expression  of  a  number  of  sepiiratc  ft'elinf,'s 
of  relation,  of  wliirh  the  mind  might  or 
might  nut  have  been  formed  to  be  suscepti- 
ble. If  the  mind  of  man  remain  as.  it  is, 
our  moral  feelings,  in  relation  to  their  parti- 
cular objects,  are  as  stable  as  our  feelings  of 
any  other  class ;  and  if  the  mind  of  man  be 
altered  in  all  its  functions,  it  is  absurd  for 
us  to  make  discinctions  of  classes  of  feelings 
in  the  general  dissolution  of  every  thing 
which  we  at  present  Enow, — absurd  even  to 
guess  at  the  nature  of  a  state  which  arises 
from  a  change  that  is  imaginarj-  only,  and 
that  by  our  very  supposition  is  to  render  us 
essentially  different  in  every  respect  from 
the  state  with  which  we  are  at  present  ac- 
quainted. 

It  is  a  ver)'  powerless  scepticism,  indeed, 
which  begins  by  supposing  a  total  change  of 
our  nature.  We  might,  j)erhaps,  have  been 
formed  to  admire  only  the  cruel,  and  to  hate^ 
only  the  benevolent ;  as  in  spite  of  an  axiom, 
that  now  seems  to  us  self-evident,  we  might 
all  have  been  formed  to  think  with  the  luna- 
tic, that  the  cell  in  which  he  is  confined  is 
larger  than  the  whole  earth,  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  ^\  hat  the  mind  of  a  single  madman 
is,  the  minds  of  all  men  might  certainly  be  ; 
and  we  might  no  longer  feel  the  same  moral 
relations,  as  we  might  no  longer  feel  the  same 
geometrical  relations  of  space.  But  if  the 
moral  distinctions  be  as  regular  as  the  whole 
system  of  laws  which  carry  on  in  unbroken 
harmony  the  motions  of  the  universe,  this 
regularity  is  suthrient  for  us  while  we  exist 
on  earth  ;  and  when  we  leave  this  earth,  we 
carry  with  us  a  conscience  which  can  have 
little  fear,  that  the  virtues  which  Heaven 
has  made  it  so  delightful  for  us  to  practise 
below,  and  which  have  been  the  chief  in- 
struments of  producing  a  happiness  which, 
when  the  imiverse  was  formed  with  such 
inmimerable  adaptations  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  who  live,  was  surely  not  foreign  to  the 
intention  of  its  Author,  will,  in  that  immor- 
tality, which  is  only  a  prolongation  of  this 
mortal  life,  be  regarded  with  abhorrence  by 
that  great  Being,  whose  perfections,  however 
faintly,  we  have  endeavoured  to  image,  and 
who  has  here  been  so  lavish  to  us  of  a  love 
as  constant  in  its  approbation  of  moral  good 
as  the  moral  excellence  which  it  has  made 
happy. 

We  have  now,  then,  examined  verj-  fully 
the  great  question,  as  to  the  distinctions 
which  we  find  man  everywhere  to  have 
made  of  actions,  as  morally  right  or  wrong ; 
and  I  trust,  for  the  sake  of  your  happiness 
in  life  at  le.ist,  as  much  as  for  the  accuracy 
of  your  philosophy,  that  you  are  not  inclined 
to  withhold  your  logical  assent  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  monJ  distinction  of  vice  and  vir- 
tue ;  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  me  to  have 
every  character  of  truth  as  a  faithful  picture 


of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  and  winch  it 
would  therefore  be  as  erroneous  as  it  would 
be  miserable  to  deny. 

Certain  actions  then  excite,  when  consi 
dered  by  us,  certain  emotions  of  moral  re- 
gard.    But  what  aie  those  actions,  and  how 
are  they  to  be  an-anged  ? 

In  this  inquir}-,  which  involves  the  whole 
doctrine  of  practical  ethics,  philosophers  have 
been  very  generally  misled  by  that  spirit  ol 
excessive  simplification,  of  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  various  discussions  that  have 
occui)ied  us  together,  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  many  striking  instances, 
and  in  part,  too,  by  the  intluence  of  another 
enor,  ^^•hich  also  we  have  had  frequent  oc- 
casion of  remarking,  the  error  of  considering 
mere  abstractions  as  realities. 

In  considering  the  emotion,  or  rather  the 
various  emotions  excited  by  the  various  ob- 
jects which  are  termed  beautiful,  we  ob- 
ser\'ed  the  constant  tendency  of  inquirers 
into  these  interesting  jihenomena,  to  suppose 
that  there  is  one  miiversal  Beauty,  which  is 
diffused  in  all  the  objects  that  are  termed 
beautiful,  and  fonns,  as  it  were,  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  themselves. 

One  Beauty  of  the  world  entire. 
The  universal  Venus, — far  beyond 
The  keenest  effort  of  createtl  eyes, 
And  their  most  wide  horizon, — dwells  enthroned 
In  ancient  silenee.     At  her  footstool  stands 
An  altar  burning  with  eternal  fire, 
UnsuUit'd,  imconsumed.     Here,  every  hour. 
Here,  every  mnincnt,  in  their  turns  arrive 
Hei  oftspring; — an  innumerable  band 
Of  sisters,  comely  all,  but  difl'ering  far 
In  age,  in  stature,  and  expressive  mien, 
More  than  bright  Helen  from  her  new-bom  babe. 
To  this  maternal  shrme,  in  turns  they  come 
Kach  with  her  sacred  lamp  ;  that,  from  tlie  source 
Of  living  flame,  which  here  immortal  flows, 
Their  portions  of  its  lustre  they  may  draw 
For  days,  for  months,  for  years,  for  ii^'is  some. 
As  their  great  Parent's  discipline  requires. 
Then  to  their  several  mansions  they  depart, 
In  stars,  in  planets,  through  the  unknown  shores 
Of  yon  ethereal  ocean.     AVho  can  tell, 
Kven  on  the  surface  of  this  rolling  earth, 
How  many  make  abode  f  The  flelds,  the  groves. 
The  wmding  rivers,  and  the  azure  main, 
Are  rendered  solemn  by  their  freipient  feet. 
Their  rites  sublime.     There  each  her  destin'd  home 
Informs  with  that  pure  radiance  from  the  skies 
Hrought  down,  and  shines  throughout  her  little  sphere 
i:^xulting.» 

This  universal  Venus,  from  the  undccay- 
ing  flame  of  whose  altar  has  been  derived 
whatever  warms  us  «ith  delight,  in  the  my- 
riads of  myriads  of  objects  that  are  lovely  in 
nature,  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent personifications  of  poetry.  But  j)hilo- 
soj)hy  has  in  truth  been  as  fond  of  this  per- 
sonification as  poetry  itself,  and  is  for  ever 
seeking  in  objects  that  are  beautiful  the  charm 
of  this  universal  Beauty.  It  has  been  not 
less  fond  of  personification  in  its  ethical  in- 
quiries, and  has  for  ever  hven  employed  in 
the  search  of  one  universal  Virtue, — of  some- 
thing that  is  capable  of  existing,  as  it  were, 
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in  various  forms,  and  that  may  be  supposed 
to  form  a  part  of  all  the  actions  which  are 
denominated  nrtuous.  There  is  no  virtue, 
however,  as  I  have  already  repeatedly  said ; 
there  are  only  virtuous  actions  ;  or,  to  speak 
still  more  correctly,  only  virtuous  agents : 
and  it  is  not  one  virtuous  agent  only,  or  any 
number  of  virtuous  agents,  acting  in  one  uni- 
form manner,  that  excite  our  moral  emotion 
of  regard  ;  but  agents  acting  in  many  differ- 
ent ways — in  ways  that  are  not  less  differ- 
ent in  themselves,  on  account  of  the  real 
or  supposed  simplicity  of  the  generaliza- 
tions and  classifications  which  we  may  have 
made. 

By  some,  all  virtue  has  been  said  to  con- 
sist in  benevolence ;  as  if  temperance,  pa- 
tience, fortitude,  all  the  heroic  exercises  of 
self-command,  in  adversity  and  every  spe- 
cies of  suffering,  were  not  regarded  by  us 
with  moral  love,  till  we  had  previously  disco- 
vered in  the  heroic  sufferer  some  benevolent 
desire,  which  led  him  thus  to  endure  without 
a  single  murmur,  or  rather,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  with  choice,  an  amount 
of  physical  evil,  from  which  others  would 
have  shrunk  with  cowardly  feebleness.  By 
another  sect  of  philosophers,  the  virtues  of 
self-command  have  been  exalted  even  above 
the  gentler  nrtues  of  benevolence.  By 
others,  the  calm  exercise  of  justice  has  been 
said  to  involve  all  moral  excellence  ;  and  al- 
most every  ethical  writer  has  had  some  fa- 
vourite virtue,  to  which  he  has  built  his  al- 
tar, and  ascribed  to  it  a  sort  of  omnipresence 
in  all  the  other  virtues  that  are  adored ;  and 
that,  but  for  the  presence  of  this,  as  the  in- 
herent divinity,  would  have  been  objects  of 
a  worship  that  was  idolatrous. 

From  this  ver}' circumstance,  indeed,  of  the 
different  favourite  virtues  of  different  philoso- 
phers, some  sophistical  wTiters  have  endea- 
voured to  draw  conclusions  subversive  of  the 
very  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice.  They 
forget  that  even  those  \vho  form  their  little  ex- 
clusive systems,  are  still  thus  exclusive  in 
their  systems  only ;  that  in  their  hearts  they 
feel  the  same  regard  for  every  virtue  as  if 
they  had  never  entered  into  ethical  contro- 
versy, and  that  the  assertors  of  benevolence, 
as  all  which  constitutes  moral  worth,  did 
not,  on  that  account,  deny  amoral  difference 
of  patience  and  impatience ;  they  only  la- 
boured to  prove,  though  they  might  not  be 
very  successful  in  their  demonstration,  that 
to  be  patient  was  but  a  form  of  being  bene- 
volent, and  was  valued  by  us  for  nothing 
more  than  the  benevolence  which  it  im- 
plied. 

Of  these  too  narrow  systems  it  would  be 
useless  however  to  enter  into  any  examina- 
tion at  present.  Their  error  will  be  best 
seen  by  considering  the  vutues  which  they 
would  exclude.  The  classification  of  these 
virtues,  that  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 


convenient,  is  that  which  considers  them  as 
duties,  in  their  relation  to  different  indivi- 
duals ;  luid,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  most 
comprehensive  of  all  classification, — the  ar- 
rangement of  them  as  duties  which  relate 
primarily  to  others,  and  duties  which  relate 
directly  to  ourselves. 


LECTURE  LXXXHL 

DIVISION  OF    THE    PRACTICAL    VIRTUES    INTO 

THREE     CLASSES DUTIES    THAT     RELATE 

PRIMARILY  TO  OTHERS DUTIES  THAT  RE- 
LATE DIRECTLY  TO  OURSELVES AND  DU- 
TIES TO  GOD. 

Gentlemen, — after  the  discussions  m 
which  we  have  been  of  late  engaged,  of  the 
theoiy  of  morals,  we  are  now  to  enter  on  the 
consideration  of  those  practical  duties  of 
which  we  have  been  investigating  the  source. 
Man  is  not  formed  to  know  only ;  he  is  form- 
ed still  more  to  avail  himself  of  his  know- 
ledge, by  acting  in  conformity  with  it.  In 
the  society  in  which  he  is  placed,  he  is  sur 
rounded  with  a  multitude,  to  almost  every 
one  of  whom  some  effort  of  his  may  be  be- 
neficial ;  who,  if  they  do  not  require  the  aid 
of  his  strenuous  and  long-continued  exer- 
tions, which  are  necessary  only  on  rare  oc- 
casions, require,  at  least  in  the  social  inter 
course  of  life,  those  little  services  of  easy 
courtesy,  which  are  not  to  be  estimated  as 
slight,  from  the  seeming  insignificance  of 
each  separate  act ;  since  they  contribute 
largely  to  the  amount  of  general  happiness 
by  the  universality  of  their  difl'usion,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  repetition.  While  his  ac- 
tions may  thus  have  almost  unremitting  use- 
fulness. Nature  has,  with  a  corresponding 
provision,  made  it  delightful  to  man  to  be 
active  ;  and,  not  content  with  making  it  de- 
lightful to  him  to  be  merely  active, — since 
this  propensity  to  action,  which  of  itself 
might  lead  him  sometimes  to  benefit  others, 
might  of  itself  also  lead  him  to  injure  as  well 
as  to  benefit, — she  has,  as  we  have  seen,  di- 
rected him  how  to  act,  by  that  voice  of  con- 
science which  she  has  placed  within  his 
breast  ;  and  given  still  greater  efficacy  to 
that  voice  by  the  pain  which  she  has  attach- 
ed to  disobedience,  and  the  pleasure  that  is 
felt  in  obeying  it,  and  remembering  it  as 
obeyed.  Of  this  moral  pleasure  it  is,  in- 
deed, the  high  character,  that  it  is  the  only 
pleasure  which  no  situation  can  preclude  ; 
since  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  those  ex- 
ternal aggressions  and  chances  which  can 
lessen  only  the  power  of  diffusing  happiness, 
not  the  wish  of  difl'using  it ;  and  which,  even 
in  robbing  the  \-irtuous  of  every  thing  be- 
side, must  still  leave  with  them  the  good 
which  they  have  done,  and  the  good  which 
they  would  wish  to  do. 
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Human  life,  then,  when  it  is  such,  as  not  im- 
partial s])ectators  only,  but  the  individual  him- 
self ran  survey  with  pleasure,  is  the  exercise, 
and  almost  the  unremitting  exercise,  of  duties. 
To  have  dischiu-ged  these  best,  is  to  have 
lived  best.  It  is  truly  to  have  lived  the 
most  nobly,  though  there  may  have  been  no 
vanities  of  wealth  in  the  simple  home,  which 
•was  great  only  because  it  contained  a  great 
inhabitant ;  and  no  vanities  of  heraldry  on 
the  simple  tomb,  under  the  rude  stone  of 
which,  or  under  the  turf  which  is  unmarked 
l)y  any  memorial,  or  by  any  ornament  but 
the  herbiige  and  the  flowers  which  nature 
ever)-\vhere  sheds,  the  ashes  of  a  great  man 
repose.  What  mere  symbols  of  honour,  in- 
deed, which  man  can  confer,  could  add  to 
the  praise  of  him  who  possesses  internally 
all  which  those  symbols,  even  when  they  are 
not  falsely  representative  of  a  merit  that  does 
not  exist,  can  only  picture  to  the  gazer's  eye, 
to  the  praise  of  him  who  has  done  every  thing 
which  it  was  right  for  him  to  do  ;  who  has 
abstained,  in  his  very  desires,  from  every 
thing  which  it  would  have  required  a  sacri- 
fice of  virtue  to  possess  ;  and  who,  in  sutfer- 
ing  the  common  ills  of  our  nature,  has 
sufl'ered  them  as  common  ills,  not  repin- 
ing at  affliction,  nor  proud  of  enduring  it 
without  a  murmur,  but  feeling  only  that  it 
is  a  part  of  a  great  system  which  is  good, 
and  that  it  is  that  which  it  is  easy  to 
bear? 

Human  life,  then,  when  it  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  life,  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  exercise 
of  duties. 

In  treating  of  our  practical  virtues,  I  shall 
consider,  first,  those  which  directly  relate  to 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  afterwards  those 
which  immediately  relate  to  ourselves.  Be- 
sides these  two  classes  of  duties,  indeed, 
there  are  others  of  a  still  higher  kind — the 
duties  which  we  owe  to  the  great  Being  who 
formed  us ;  duties  which,  though  they  do 
not  absolutely  produce  all  the  others,  at  least 
add  to  them  a  force  of  obligation,  which 
more  than  doubles  their  own  moral  urgency  ; 
and  with  the  wilful  violation  or  neglect  of 
which,  there  can  be  as  little  moral  excel- 
lence of  character  in  the  obser\ance  of  other 
duties,  as  there  would  be  in  the  virtue  of 
any  one  who,  after  boasting  of  a  thousand 
poor!  deeds,  should  conclude  by  confessing, 
that  he  had  never  felt  the  slightest  affection 
for  the  parent  to  whom  he  owed  existence, 
and  wisdom,  and  worldly  iionour,  or  for 
some  generous  benefactor  who  had  been  to 
him  like  a  ])arent.  These  duties  of  grati- 
tude atid  reverence  which  we  owe  to  God, 
Will  admit,  however,  of  more  appropriate  il- 
lustration, after  the  inquiries  on  which  we 
are  to  enter  in  another  part  of  the  course, 
with  respect  to  the  traces  of  the  divine  per- 
fections, that  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  frame 
and  order  of  the  universe. 


At  present,  then,  the  practical  virtues 
which  we  have  to  consider,  are  those  that 
relate  immediately  only  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures and  ourselves. 

Of  these  two  great  cliisses  of  duties,  let 
us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  duties  that 
primarily  relate  to  others. 

Of  the  living  multitude  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  are  placed  on  this  earth,  which  is 
our  common  home,  by  far  the  gieater  num- 
ber have  no  other  relation  to  us  than  simply 
as  they  are  human  beings ;  who  may,  in- 
deed, sometimes  come  within  the  sphere  of 
our  usefulness,  and  who,  even  when  they  are 
far  beyond  this  sphere  of  active  aid,  are  still 
within  the  range  of  our  benevolent  affection, 
to  which  there  are  no  limits  even  in  dis- 
tance the  most  remote,  but  to  whom  this 
benevolence  of  mere  wishes  is  the  only  duty 
which,  in  such  circumstances,  is  consigned 
to  us.  There  are  others,  with  whom  we 
feel  ourselves  coimected  by  peculiar  ties, 
and  to  whom,  therefore,  we  owe  peculiar 
duties,  varying  in  kind  and  im])ortance  with 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances  that  connect 
us  with  them.  The  general  duties  which 
we  owe  to  all  mankind  may  be  treated 
first,  before  we  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  duties  which  we  owe  to 
certain  individuals  only  of  this  wide  com- 
munity. 

The  general  offices  which  we  owe  to 
every  individual  of  mankind,  may  be  reduced 
to  two  great  generic  duties — one  negative, 
the  other  ])Ositive ;  one  leading  us  to  ab- 
stain from  ail  intentional  injuiy  of  others, 
the  other  leading  us  to  be  actively  beneficial 
to  them.  With  the  former  of  these,  at 
least  with  the  greater  number  of  the  specific 
duties  which  it  generically  comprehends, 
justice  is  very  nearly  synonymous;  with  the 
other  set  of  specific  duties,  benevolence; 
which,  though  it  may,  in  truth,  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  negative  duties  also,  since, 
to  wish  to  benefit,  is  at  the  same  time  to 
wish  not  to  injure,  is  usually  confined  to 
the  desire  of  jjositive  increase  of  good, 
without  including  mere  abstinence  from  in- 
jury. 

1  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  former  set  of  duties,  which  are  negative 
only, — as  limited  to  abstinence  from  every 
thing  which  might  be  injurious  to  others. 

These  duties,  of  course,  arc  specifically  as 
various  as  the  different  sorts  of  injury  wliich 
it  is  in  our  jiowcr  to  occasion,  directly  or  in- 
directly. Such  injuries,  if  man  were  wicked 
enough,  and  fearless  enough  both  of  individ- 
ual resentment  and  of  the  law,  to  do  what- 
ever it  is  in  his  power  to  do,  would,  in  their 
possible  complication  and  variety,  be  almost 
beyond  our  power  of  numbering  them,  and 
giving  them  names.  The  most  importimt, 
however,  if  arranged  according  to  the  ob- 
jects which  it  is  the  direct  immediate  inten- 
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tion  of  the  lujurer,  at  the  moment  of  hlsiu- 
jun%  to  assail,  may  be  considered  as  re- 
ducible to  the  following  general  heads : 
They  are  injuries  which  affect  the  suffer- 
er directly  in  his  person — in  his  property 
— in  the  affections  of  others — in  his  char- 
acter— in  his  knowledge  or  belief — in  his 
virtue — in  his  tranquillity.  They  are  in- 
juries, I  repeat,  which  are  intended  to  af- 
fect the  sufferer  directly  in  his  person — in 
his  property — in  the  affections  of  others — 
in  his  character,  &c. 

Let  us  now  then  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  these  subdivisions  of  our  merely 
negative  duty,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
now  stated  them.  Of  injuries  to  the  per- 
son of  another,  the  most  atrocious,  I  need 
not  say,  is  that  which  deprives  him  of  life ; 
and  as  it  is  the  only  evil  which  is  absolutely 
irre|)arable  by  us,  and  is  yet  one  to  which 
many  of  oiu-  most  impetuous  passions  might 
lead  us,  jealousy,  emy,  revenge,  or  even 
sudden  wrath  itself,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count those  instances  of  violence  in  which 
murder  is  only  the  dreadful  mean  of  accom- 
plishing a  sordid  end;  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  man  has  provided  against  the 
frequency  of  a  crime  to  which  there  might 
seem  so  many  fearful  inducements  and  facili- 
ties, by  rendering  the  contemplation  of  it 
something,  from  which  even  the  most  aban- 
doned shrink  with  a  loathing,  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  human  feeling  which  still  re- 
mains in  their  heart ;  and  the  commission  of 
it  a  source  of  a  wilder  agony  of  horror  than 
can  be  borne,  even  by  the  gloomy  heart 
which  was  capable  of  conceiving  the  crime. 
"  Homo  homini  res  sacra."  When  we  read 
or  hear  of  the  assassin,  who  is  driven  by  the 
anguish  of  his  own  conscience  to  reveal  to 
those  whom  most  he  dreaded,  the  secret 
which  he  was  most  anxious  to  hide,  addi'ess- 
ing  himself  to  the  guardians,  not  of  the  mere 
laws,  which  he  has  offended,  (for  of  the  laws 
of  man  he  does  not  think,  except  that  he 
may  submit  himself  to  that  death  which  they 
only  can  award,)  but  to  the  guardians  of  the 
life  and  happiness  of  those  whose  interests 
have  been  assigned  to  them,  the  guardians  of 
the  individual  whom  their  protection  at  that 
moment,  which  is  ever  before  his  memory, 
was  too  powerless  to  save ;  when  we  think 
of  the  number  of  years  that  in  many  in- 
stances of  this  kind  have  elapsed  since  the 
mortal  blow  was  given,  and  of  the  inefficacy 
of  time,  which  effaces  all  other  sorrows,  to 
lessen  that  remorse  which  no  one  suspected 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  wasting  of  the  cheek, 
and  the  gloomy  melancholy  of  the  eye,  can 
we  fail  to  regard  a  spectacle  like  this,  as  an 
awful  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  that  Al- 
mighty Protector  of  the  world,  who  propor- 
tions the  internal  restraints  of  conscience  to 
the  iniquity  that  needs  to  be  restrained,  and 
to   the   amount  of  evi\  which   would  flow 


from  it,  if  unrestrained,  and  who,  seeming  to 
leave  the  life  of  every  individual  at  the  mer- 
cy of  everj'  arm,  has  secured  for  it  a  defence 
in  the  very  bosom  of  him  whose  watchful 
glance  had  already  marked  its  victim,  and 
whose  hand  was  already  almost  raised  to 
give  the  blow  ?  The  reign  of  superstition, 
its  wide  and  general  reign,  is  now  over,  at 
least  in  our  land.  We  do  not  need  to  have 
recourse  to  volumes  of  philosophy  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  ghost  which  haunts  the 
murderer,  is  but  an  image  of  his  own  fancy. 
This,  now,  the  very  children  will  tell  us, 
while  they  laugh  not  so  gaily,  perhaps,  as  at 
other  tales,  but  still  with  a  laughter  which, 
though  mixed  with  some  little  horror,  is  sin- 
cere, at  the  spectres  which  their  predecessors 
in  the  same  mu-sery,  a  single  generation  back, 
would,  on  hearing  the  same  storj-,  have  seen 
before  their  eyes  for  more  than  half  the 
night.  There  is  no  fear  then  now  that  we 
should  be  tempted  to  suppose  any  peculiar 
supernatm'al  visitation,  in  the  shape  that 
seems  for  ever  rising  to  the  eye  of  the  mur- 
derer. It  is  to  the  influence  of  his  strong 
conception  alone  that  all  will  agree  in  as- 
cribing it ;  and  if  it  be,  as  it  most  certainly 
is,  the  result  only  of  conception  that  is  aw- 
fully vivid,  how  strongly  does  it  mark  the 
horror,  so  far  surpassing  the  horror  of  every 
other  offence  which  must  have  given  to  the 
imagination  this  agonizing  sensibility.  The 
robber  may  plmider,  the  traitor  may  betray, 
without  any  moral  superstition  of  this  sort ; 
but  let  one  human  being  give  his  last  gasp 
beneath  the  dagger  of  another  human  being, 
and  though  superstition  had  before  been 
banished  from  the  earth,  there  is  at  least  one 
individual  to  whom  this  single  crime  would 
be  sufficient  to  call  it  back. 

The  species  of  injury  which  I  have  placed 
next  in  order,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
property  of  others. 

Were  we  to  consider  for  the  first  time  the 
unequal  distribution  of  property  in  society, 
without  reflecting  on  the  amount  of  general 
happiness  to  which  that  unequal  distribution 
is  subservient,  we  should  scarcely  know,  in 
our  astonishment  at  the  seeming  rapacity  of 
the  few  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  many, 
whether  the  boldness  of  such  an  usurpation, 
at  least  of  that  which  on  such  a  fust  unre- 
flecting view  would  seem  usurpation,  or  the 
strange  submission  by  all  the  plundered,  to 
an  usurpation  which  they  might  have  pre- 
vented, were  the  more  wonderful.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  represent  this  first  aspect  of 
society  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  has  been 
done  by  Paley. 

"  If  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a 
field  of  com  ;  and  if  (instead  of  each  picking 
where  and  what  it  liked,  taking  just  as  much 
as  it  wanted,  and  no  more,)  you  should  see 
ninety-nine  of  them  gathering  all  they  got 
into  a  heap ;  resening  nothing  for  themselves 
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but  the  chaff  and  the  refuse ;  keeping  this 
heap  for  one,  and  that  the  weakest,  perhaps 
worst  pigeon  of  the  llock  ;  sittinj;  round,  and 
looking  on  all  the  winter,  whilst  this  one  was 
devouring,  throwing  about,  and  wasting  it ; 
and  if  a  pigeon,  more  hardy  or  hungry  than 
the  rest,  touched  a  grain  of  the  hoard,  all  the 
others  instiuitly  flying  upon  it,  and  tearing  it  to 
pieces  :  if  you  should  see  this,  you  would  see 
nothing  more  than  what  is  every  day  practised 
and  established  anioug  men.  Among  men, 
you  see  the  ninety-and-iiine  toiling  and  scrap- 
ing together  a  heap  of  superfluities  for  one, 
(and  this  one,  too,  oftentimes  the  feeblest  and 
worst  of  the  whole  set,  a  child,  a  woman,  a 
madman,  or  a  fool  ;)  getting  nothing  for  them- 
selves all  the  while,  but  a  little  of  the  C(jars- 
est  of  the  provision,  wliich  their  own  indus- 
try produces  ;  looking  quietly  on,  while  they 
see  the  fruits  of  all  their  lajjour  sjient  or 
spoiled ;  and  if  one  of  the  number  take  or 
touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard,  the  others 
joining  against  him,  and  hanging  him  for  the 
theft."* 

There  must,  indeed,  as  this  author  adds, 
be  "  some  very  imporcant  advantages  to  ac- 
count for  an  institution  which,  in  this  view 
of  it,  is  so  paradoxical  and  nimatural,"  and 
such  advantages  it  is  very  easy  to  discover. 
The  gross  inequality  of  property,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  be  at  any  one  moment,  is,  it 
is  evident,  only  the  effect  of  that  security  and 
absolute  commanil  of  jiroperty,  which  allow 
the  continual  accumulation  of  it  by  continu- 
ed industry ;  and  without  such  security,  and 
absolute  command  of  the  profits  of  exertion, 
the  arm  of  the  strong  would  soon  have  been 
weary  of  tiie  little  toil  which  was  necessary 
for  mere  subsistence ;  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  wise  would  have  contented  itself  with 
enjoying,  rather  than  augmenting,  its  scanty 
but  precarious  acquisitions.  If  ail  things  had 
been  common  to  all,  that  common  all  would 
truly  have  been  of  little  worth  to  the  indivi- 
duals, who  would  have  seen  nothing  a])pro- 
priated,  indeed,  but  nothing  enjoyed.  In- 
stead of  that  beautiful  and  populous  earth 
which  we  behold, — where  cities  pour  wealth 
on  the  fields,  anrl  the  fields,  in  their  turn, 
send  plenty  to  the  cities, — where  all  are  con- 
ferring aid  and  receiving  aid,  and  the  most 
sensual  and  selfish  cannot  consume  a  smgle 
luxury,  without  giving  however  unintention- 
ally, some  comfort,  or  the  means  of  comfort, 
to  others, — instead  of  this  noble  dweiling- 
jiiace  of  so  many  noble  inhabitants,  we  should 
have  had  a  waste  or  a  wilderness,  and  a  few 
miserable  stragglers,  half  famished  on  that 
wide  soil  which  now  gives  abundance  to  mil- 
lions.  Nor  would  the  loss  of  mere  external 
convenience  and  splendour  have  been  the 
chief  evil.       The  intellectual   sciences,  and 
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arts,  and  systems  of  moral  polity,  which  ditv 
tinguish  the  civilized  from  the  savage,  by 
dirt'erences  far  more  important  than  any  which 
the  eye  can  perceive,  never  would  have  arisen 
on  such  a  scene.  It  was  property,  that  very 
exclusive  property,  wliich  is  now  better  se- 
cured by  the  civilization  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  that  was  itself,  at  a  still  earlier  period, 
the  great  civilizer  of  man. 

If,  indeed,  in  considering  these  comforts  of 
society,  which  flow  from  the  distribution  of 
property,  that  could  not  be  secure  wilhout 
becoming  soon  uneciual,  we  considered  only 
the  comfort  of  the  few  who  possess  the 
greater  share,  the  happiness  of  the  few  might 
seem,  and,  it  will  be  allowed,  would  truly  be 
comparatively,  an  object  of  too  little  value, 
to  be  set  against  any  great  loss  of  comfort 
on  the  part  of  the  multitude.  But  it  requires 
only  a  very  slight  reflection  on  the  circum- 
stances of  society,  as  it  is  at  present  before 
us,  to  discover,  that,  even  if  the  few  have 
gained  more,  the  many  have  gained  much  ; 
and  pcrha])s  to  a  very  nice  observer  and  es- 
timator of  the  situation  of  both, — of  the  en- 
joyment that  is  involved  in  mere  occupation, 
and  of  the  misery  that  is  involved  in  the  to- 
tal want  of  it, — it  might  seem  necessary  to 
reverse  the  scale,  and  to  ascribe  the  greater 
gain  to  the  many  rather  than  to  the  few. 
They  profit  by  the  results  of  every  science 
and  art,  which  they  enable  the  studious,  whom 
they  supi)ort,  to  prosecute  at  their  leisure  ; 
the  s])eculations  of  the  sage,  whom  they  i)er- 
haps  count  idle, — speculations  that  teach  new 
processes,  mechanical  or  chemical,  to  the  in-- 
numerable  busy  hands  that  are  eveiy  moment 
])ro(lucing,  almost  blindly,  the  beautiful  re- 
suits,  of  which  they  know  little  more  than 
that  they  are  of  their  own  jjroducing, — may 
be  found  at  hist  embodied,  as  it  were,  in  some 
humble  implement  or  humble  luxury,  in  the 
obscurest  cottage  ;  and  even  the  wretch  who, 
in  the  common  prison,  earns  a  part  of  his 
subsistence  by  the  meanest  operations  to 
which,  in  the  division  of  manufacturing  la- 
bour, the  human  hand  can  be  put,  has  accom- 
modations which,  mis-crable  as  they  are,  com- 
pared with  tiie  luxuries  of  the  rich  and  the 
free,  are  yet  themselves  luxuries,  compared 
with  the  far  more  miserable  accomuKjdations 
which,  if  there  never  had  been  any  inequali- 
ty of  property  among  mankind,  would,  in 
that  system  of  sloth,  and  consequent  imbe- 
cility, have  been  the  common  lot  of  all.  This 
influence  of  wealth  and  of  the  division  of  la- 
bour in  the  enjoyments  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  is  veiy  strongly  ])ictured  by  Dr.  Man- 
dcville  in  one  of  the  most  striking  jjassages 
of  his  work. 

"  A  man  would  be  laughed  at,  that  should 
discover  luxury  in  the  jilain  dress  of  a  i)oor 
creature  that  walks  along  in  a  thick  parish 
gown  and  a  coarse  shirt  underneath  it ;  and 
yet  what  a  number  of  people,  how  many  dif- 
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ferent  trades,  and  what  a  variety  of  skill  and 
tools,  must  be  employed  to  base  the  most 
ordinary  Yorkshire  cloth.  What  depth  of 
thought  and  ingenuity,  what  toil  and  labour, 
and  what  length  of  time  nmst  it  have  cost, 
before  a  man  could  learn  from  a  seed  to  raise 
and  prepare  so  useful  a  product  as  linen. 
Must  that  society  not  be  vainly  curious, 
among  whom  this  admirable  commodity,  af- 
ter it  is  made,  shall  not  be  thought  fit  to  be 
used,  even  by  the  poorest  of  all,  before  it  is 
brought  to  a  perfect  whiteness  ;  which  is  not 
to  be  procured  but  by  the  assistance  of  ail 
the  elements,  joined  to  a  world  of  industry 
and  patience  ?  I  have  not  done  yet :  Can 
we  reflect,  not  only  on  the  cost  laid  out  up- 
on this  luxurious  invention,  but  likewise  on 
the  little  time  the  whiteness  of  it  continues, 
in  which  part  of  its  beauty  consists ;  that 
every  six  or  seven  days  at  farthest  it  wants 
cleaning,  and  while  it  lasts,  is  a  continual 
eharge  to  the  wearer ;  can  we,  I  say,  reflect 
on  all  this,  and  not  think  it  an  extravagant 
piece  of  nicety,  that  even  those  who  receive 
alms  of  the  parish,  should  not  only  have  whole 
garments  made  of  this  operose  manufactiu-e, 
but  likewise  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  soiled, 
to  restore  them  to  their  pristine  purity,  they 
should  make  use  ofoneof  the  most  judicious 
as  well  as  difficult  compositions  that  chem- 
istry can  boast  of;  with  which,  dissolved  in 
water  by  the  help  of  fire,  the  most  detersive 
and  yet  innocent  lixivium  is  prepared,  that 
human  industry  has  hitherto  been  able  to  in- 
vent ?"• 

The  feeling  of  a  breach  of  duty  in  the  vio- 
lation of  the  property  of  another,  though  uni- 
formly attendant  on  the  notion  of  property, 
requires,  of  course,  this  notion  as  antecedent 
to  the  moral  feeling ;  and  property  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  creature  of  the  public 
law,  not  because  our  moral  feelings  are  arbi- 
trary results  of  the  arbitrary'  institutions  of 
man,  but  because,  as  soon  as  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  social  ordinances,  and 
the  advantages  to  which  they  give  rise,  these 
ordinances  become  themselves  an  object  of 
that  moral  regard,  the  susceptibility  of  which, 
as  an  essential  principle  of  the  mind,  preced- 
ed all  law,  and  transfer  this  regard  which 
themselves  excite  to  forms  of  succession  and 
transfer,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
arbitrary  and  indiflerent.  It  is  not  in  such 
cases,  however,  the  social  ordinance  which  is 
loved  merely  as  an  ordinance,  but  the  good 
to  which  it  is  perceived  that  such  ordinances, 
upon  the  whole,  tend  to  give  rise  ;  and  this 
obedience  to  that  which  is  an  evident  source 
of  good  upon  the  whole,  and  which,  in  the 
particular  case  of  property,  is  obviously  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  good,  as  a  standard 
to  which,  in  cases  of  doubtful  right,  all  might 
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be  obliged  to  bend,  and  peace  be  thus  j)rc- 
served,  when  othenvise  there  could  not  fail 
to  be  hostility,  is  the  circumstan<'e  that  has 
extended  to  artificial  arrangements  of  pro- 
perty, those  moral  emotions  which  origin- 
ally had  a  naiTower  field,  but  which  still 
have  the  same  great  object  as  before,  when 
they  embrace  the  widest  plans  of  legislative 
wisdom. 

The  writers  who  attempt  to  prove  justice 
to  be  a  virtue  wholly  adventitious,  and  not 
the  result  of  any  original  moral  tendency  of 
our  natm-e,  because  in  different  stages  or 
circumstances  of  society  there  are  dift'erent 
views  of  property,  forget  that  justice,  as  a 
moral  virtue,  is  not  the  creation  of  property, 
but  the  conformity  of  oiu"  actions  to  those 
views ;  that  though  all  men  in  every  part  of 
the  earth,  and  in  every  age  since  the  earth 
was  peopled,  had,  without  even  the  exception 
of  a  single  monstrous  individual,  imited  in 
their  notions  of  what  is  termed  property, 
there  might  still  have  been  the  most  com- 
plete injustice, — a  desire  of  invading  this  pro- 
perty, not  merely  as  frequent  as  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  mankind,  but  equally 
universal  with  the  notion  of  property  itself. 
There  might  then,  the  mere  notion  of  pro- 
perty remaining  in  ever}'  respect  precisely 
the  same,  have  been  either  perfect  justice  or 
perfect  injustice,  or  such  a  mixture  of  both 
as  the  present  order  of  society  presents.  It 
is  justice  not  to  invade  that  which  is  recog- 
nised as  belonging  to  another ;  and  though 
law  cannot  produce  justice,  it  may  present 
to  it  new  objects,  by  the  standard  which  it 
fixes  of  transfers  and  successions,  that  other- 
wise might  have  been  arbitrary ;  and  may 
present  these  new  objects  to  our  justice, 
without  any  breach  of  moral  jninciple  ;  since, 
though  law,  as  mere  law,  or  the  expression  of 
the  will  of  many  individuals,  can  never  be  felt 
by  us  to  be  morally  obligatory  on  this  account 
alone,  obedience  to  a  system  of  laws,  of  which 
the  evident  tendency  is  to  the  public  good,  is 
itself  an  object  of  oiu*  moral  regard,  as  soon 
as  we  are  capable  of  knowing  what  law  is, 
and  what  are  its  general  beneficial  tendencies. 
In  the  different  rights  of  property,  then,  in 
different  nations  and  ages,  as  variously  sanc- 
tioned in  various  systems  of  jurisprudence,  I 
perceive  no  inconsistency  of  the  moral  prin- 
ci])le.  I  perceive  everywhere,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  moral  principle  which,  among  the 
rude  and  the  civilized,  and  in  all  the  innum- 
erable gradations  of  civilized  life,  and  of  sys- 
tems of  law  more  or  less  sage  and  refined, 
feels  that  there  are  certain  things  which  it 
would  be  wrong  to  invade  ;  in  savage  life, 
perhaps  only  the  objects  which  are  in  the 
immediate  occupation  of  another,  or  on  which 
he  has  exercised  his  labour  for  purposes  of 
utility  to  himself;  in  more  civilized  society, 
umumerable  objects  which  the  circumstances 
of  that  society  have  rendered  essential  to  the 
2.\ 
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comfort  of  their  possessor,  and  wlilch  liiw, 
with  a  vit-w  to  the  jireservation  and  fur- 
thcrance  of  peiienil  happiness,  lias  allotted 
in  various  ways.  Till  it  can  li'  >ho\vn,  tliere- 
fore,  that  this  regard  for  social  ordi.ianccs 
that  are  manifestly,  upon  the  whole,  produc- 
tive of  good,  and  consequently  the  regard  for 
that  good  of  which  they  are  productive,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  moral  principle,  of 
which  the  great  object  is  thift  very  good ;  ■ 
the  sophist,  who  »vould  rejjresent  the  varying 
rights  of  propel ty  as"])roofs  of  a  varying  mo- ' 
rality,  has  no  argument  in  showing  the  mere 
influence  ol  such  ordinances,  that  teach  us  to 
respect  what  otherwise  might  have  been  in- 
diflerent.  It  is  the  same  moral  principle  of; 
justice  still,  though  directed  to  new  objects  ; , 
as  it  is  still  the  same  power  of  vision  that 
traces  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  though,  but 
for  the  nice  contrivances  of  the  o])tician,  and 
the  labours  of  all  the  ruder  artificers  who  have 
furnished  him  with  the  materials  of  his  beau- 
tiful art,  eye  after  eye  might  for  ages  have 
gazed  upon  the  great  vault  aljove,  without 
knowing  the  very  existence  of  brilliant  mul- 
titudes of  worlds,  which,  with  the  aid  of  this 
skilful  but  simple  contrivance,  it  is  now  im- 
possible for  the  rudest  observer  not  to  per-  ! 
ceive.  Who  is  there  that,  on  this  accoimt, 
will  deny  to  the  mind  its  original  visual  sen- 
sibility? That  mental  sensibility  is  the  same, 
the  bodily  organ  of  sight  is  the  same ;  yet 
how  different  in  power  and  extent  is  our 
vi=;ion  itself  !  at  least  as  different  as  the  wider 
and  narrower  influence  of  justice  that  respects 
in  one  state  of  society  a  thousand  objects 
which  are  unknown  to  it  in  a  state  of  ruder 
polity. 

In  contending  for  essential  principles  of 
morals,  no  one  asserts  that,  in  circumstances 
whi<-h  are  absolutely  different,  the  moral  sen- 
timent should  be  the  same ;    more  than  that 
an  eye,  with  and  without  a  telescope,  should 
form  the  same  views  of  the  nature  that  is 
before  it.      In  savage  life,  the  notions  of  pro- 
perty are  few,  because  there  are,  in  truth, 
in   such   a    state,   few  objects   that  can  be 
useful  to  the  individual.    It  is  luxuiy,  which, 
creating  new  objects  and  new  wants,  cre- 
ates also  new   objects   to  be  appropriated. 
It  is  j(rol)able,  if  we  arc  to  supjiose  man  ever 
to  have  been  absolutely  savage,  without  the 
exercise  of  a  single  art,  that  mere  occupancy 
was    then    the    only    title.       Indeed,    what 
other  title   to  the  connnon  gifts  of  nature 
could  there  in  such  circumstances  be  ?  M'hcn  ' 
his  laliour,  liowever,   had  been  em|)l()ycd   in 
renderinLT  useful  what  in  itself  had  no  use, ' 
he  would  not  merely  feel  the  work  of  his  art  i 
to  be  his  own ;  but  the  work  would  be  re- 
spected as  his  by  those  who  knew  the  labour  { 
which  he  had  employed,  and  the  purposes  of : 
personal  advantage  to  which  it  was  meant  to  ' 
be  instnimental  ;  or  at  least,  if  in  such  cir-  - 
cumslances  of  temptation  it  were  an  object 


of  rapine  to  others,  there  would  still,  unles* 
in  circumstances  of  mutual  enmity,  be  a  fee!- 
ing  of  conscious  wrong  in  the  aggressor.  This 
sjjccies  of  jiroperty  we  accordingly  find  re- 
cognised wherever  man  is  to  be  found  ;  and 
is  it  wonderful  that  other  species  of  property, 
which  could  not  even  be  conceived  in  savage 
life,  however  useful  in  the  circumstances  of 
refined  society,  should  not  be  regarded  as  sa- 
cred by  those  to  whom  tlie  jiossession  of  it 
would  seem  to  confer  no  utility  on  the  pos- 
sessor ;  who  would  rather  have  the  trouble 
of  excluding  otliers,  than  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  that  from  which  he  excluded 
them  ? 

The  mere  history  of  property,  then,  in- 
teresting as  it  is  in  the  illustrations  which  it 
affords  of  many  beautiful  phenomena  of  our 
moral  nature,  and  of  the  advantages  which 
man  receives  from  the  social  government,  to 
the  force  of  which  his  own  individual  j)ower 
has  contributed  as  an  element,  like  the  other 
elements  that  mingle  with  it,  is  yet  valua1)le 
only  as  illustrative.  The  moral  principle 
which,  in  tlie  various  stages  of  society,  in  all 
the  varieties  of  projjcrty  which  social  ordi- 
nances have  made  or  secured,  imjjresses  on 
us  the  duty  of  respecting  the  various  olijects 
which  are  jjroperty,  that  is  to  say,  which  are 
objects  that,  in  these  ])articular  circumstan- 
ces of  society,  could  not  be  violated  without 
a  feeling  of  self-reproach  in  the  invader,  is  all 
which,  ethically,  we  have  to  consider.  That 
such  a  feeling  does  arise  in  the  breast  of  him 
who  invades  what,  in  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  society,  is  regarded  as  ])roper- 
ty,  even  the  sophist  who  would  found  so 
much  on  the  varying  circumstances  in  which 
it  arises  does  not  dis])ute  ;  and  it  is  this  feel- 
ing, in  whatever  circumstances,  and  in  \\  hat- 
ever  maimer  it  may  have  arisen,  from  \a  hich 
the  duty  flows.  Whether  the  object  be  of  a 
kind  which,  even  in  the  fabled  state  of  nature, 
we  should  have  felt  it  right  to  respect,  as 
the  ])ro])erty  of  him  who  had  won  and  occu- 
pied it  with  his  own  unwearied  labour,  or  of 
a  kind  w  hicli  we  respect  as  |iroperty,  because 
we  respect  that  social  good  w  hich  arises  from 
the  laws  that  have  declared  it  to  be  projier- 
ty,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  feeling  of  re- 
s|)ect  for  it  should  seem,  in  these  two  cases, 
to  be  the  same  ;  since  the  respect  is  only 
that  feeling  of  moral  duty,  the  object  of 
which,  that  is  always  some  form  of  good  to 
others,  is  in  both  cases  truly  the  same. 

Justice,  then,  I  repeat,  and  the  distinction 
is  one  which  is  of  great  importance,  is  not 
what  constitutes  i)ro[)erty ;  it  is  that  virtue 
which  i)resupj)oses  proi)erty,  and  respects  it, 
however  constituted.  It  may  vary,  therefore, 
with  all  the  ordinances  of  diflerent  social 
states,  but  it  is  still  the  same  virtue,  if  it  re- 
spect what,  in  those  different  states,  is  legal- 
ly assigned  to  individuals  ;  and,  as  the  same 
virtue,  in  all  these  cases,  directed  to  the  same 
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object  of  abstaining  from  what  is  previously 
affirmed  or  recognised  as  property,  it  does 
not  vary  in  the  variations  of  human  policy, 
that  may  assipi  to  individuals  in  one  state, 
what,  from  different  views  of  general  good, 
woulil  not  be  assigned  to  them  in  a  different 
state  ;  but  which  still,  in  every  case,  paints 
out  to  justice  what  is  to  be  understood  as  the 
property  \a  hich  that  unvarying  virtue  does  not 
fail  to  respect. 

To  point  out  to  j-ou  the  advantages  which 
flow  from  the  general  obscr\ance  of  this  du- 
ty, that  leads  us  to  abstain  from  the  proper- 
ty of  others,  however  much  it  might  seem  ca- 
pable of  contributing  to  our  own  gratification, 
would  surely  be  a  superfluous  labour.  In- 
deed, in  picturing  to  you  the  advantages  i 
which  flow  from  the  very  inequality  of  jiro-  j 
perty  itself,  I  have  sufficiently  exliii)ited  to 
you  the  benefit  of  the  principle  which  re- 
spects property,  and  of  the  duty  which  con-  | 
sists  in  our  conformity  to  this  principle  ;  a  j 
duty,  without  which,  indeed,  the  mere  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  various  things  possess-  i 
ed,  as  things  of  which  the  possession  ought 
not  to  be  violated,  would  be  of  no  avail. 
The  general  feelings  of  mankind,  with  respect 
to  the  importance  of  this  duty,  are  indeed 
sufficiently  shown  in  the  laws  which  they 
have  established  for  punishing  the  breach  of 
it.  Even  under  our  own  excellent  legal 
system,  in  which  death  is  appointed  to  him 
who  premeditates  and  executes  the  death  of  j 
another,  it  is  appointed  also  to  him  who  has 
assailed  the  property  only,  not  the  person  ; 
and  politically  and  morally  erroneous  as  this 
equal  allotment  of  punishment  to  offences 
so  unequal  most  truly  is,  it  still  marks  suffi- 
ciently the  general  feeling  of  the  evil  which 
would  arise  to  society  from  the  frequent  vio- 
lation of  this  simple  duty,  that  such  an  al- 
lotment of  punishment  should  still  continue 
in  such  a  nation,  and  in  such  an  age. 

\Vhen  we  consider  the  multitude  who  are 
in  possession  of  means  of  enjoyment,  that 
are  to  them  the  means  only  of  selfish  avarice 
or  of  profligate  waste ;  in  both  cases,  per- 
haps, productive  rather  of  evil  than  of  good 
to  the  individual  possessor ;  and  when,  at 
the  same  time,  we  consider  the  multitudes, 
far  more  numerous,  to  whom  a  small  share 
of  that  cumbrous  and  seemingly  unprofitable 
wealth  would,  in  an  instant,  diffuse  a  com- 
fort that  would  make  the  heart  of  the  indi- 
gent gay  in  his  miserable  hovel,  and  be  like 
a  beam  of  health  itself  to  that  pale  cheek 
which  is  slowly  wasting  on  its  wretched  bed 
of  straw,  in  cold  and  darkness,  and  a  famine 
that  is  scarcely  felt,  only  because  appetite  it- 
self is  quenched  by  disease ;  it  might  almost 
seem  to  the  inconsiderate,  at  least  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  contemplating  such  a  scene,  that 
no  expression  of  the  social  voice  could  be  so 
beneficial  as  that  which  should  merely  say, 
Let  there  be  no  restraint  of  property,  but  let 


all  the  means  of  pro\i.sion  for  the  wants  of 
mankind  be  distributed  according  to  the 
more  or  less  imperious  necessity  of  those 
wants  which  all  partake.  It  requires  only 
the  consideration  of  a  moment,  however,  to 
penx'ive  that  this  vciy  distribution  would  it- 
self be  the  most  injurious  boon  that  could  be 
offered  to  indigence ;  that  soon,  under  such 
a  system  of  supposed  freedom  from  the 
usurpations  of  the  wealthy,  instead  of  the 
wealth  which  supports,  and  the  industry 
which  is  supi)orted,  the  bounty  which  re 
lieves,  and  the  penur}-  that  is  relieved,  there 
would  only  be  one  general  penury,  without 
the  possibility  of  relief;  and  an  industry  that 
would  be  exercised,  not  in  plundering  the 
wealth)-,  for  there  could  not  then  be  wealth 
to  admit  of  plunder,  but  in  snatching  from 
the  weaker  some  scanty  morsel  of  a  wretch- 
ed aliment  that  would  scarcely  be  sufficient 
to  repay  the  labour  of  the  stniggle  to  him 
who  was  too  powerful  not  to  prevail.  The 
vices  that  would  tyrannize  uncontrolled  in 
such  an  iron  age  I  do  not  attempt  to  pic- 
ture. I  speak  only  of  the  mere  physical 
wants  of  man,  and  of  the  means  which  dif- 
ferent states  of  society  afford  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  those  wants  according  as  posses- 
sion is  more  or  less  secured,  though  no  other 
original  difference  were  supposed,  than  of 
the  simple  right  of  property.  There  would 
be  no  palaces,  indeed,  in  such  a  system  of 
equal  rapine,  and  this  might  be  considered 
as  but  a  slight  evil,  from  the  small  lumibei 
of  those  who  were  stripped  of  them ;  but 
when  the  chambers  of  state  had  disappear- 
ed, where  would  be  the  cottage,  or  rather 
the  whole  hamlet  of  cottages  that  might  be 
expected  to  occupy  its  place  ?  The  simple 
dwellings  of  a  hap])y  peasantry  might  be  the 
last,  indeed,  to  be  invaded ;  but  when  the 
magnificent  mansion  had  been  stripped  by 
the  first  band  of  plunderers,  these,  too, 
would  soon  find  plunderers  as  rapacious.  No 
elegant  art  could  be  exercised,  no  science 
cultivated,  where  the  search  of  a  precarious 
subsistence  for  the  day  would  afibrd  us  no 
leisure  for  studies  or  exercises  beyond  the 
supply  of  mere  animal  wants ;  and  man,  who, 
with  property,  is  what  we  now  behold  him, 
and  is  to  be,  in  his  glorious  progress  even  on 
earth,  a  being  far  nobler  than  we  are  capa- 
ble, in  our  present  circumstances,  of  divin- 
ing, would,  without  property,  soon  become, 
in  the  lowest  depth  of  brutal  ignorance  and 
wretchedness,  what  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
for  our  imagination  to  picture  to  us,  as  it 
would  be  for  it  to  picture  what  he  may  be- 
come on  earth,  after  the  many  long  ages  of 
progressive  improvement.  Such  is  the  state 
to  which  we  should  be  reduced,  if  all  men 
were  to  do  what  the  robber  individually  does. 
He  contributes  whatever  a  single  heart  and 
a  single  eu'm  can  contribute,  to  make  of  the 
social  and  happy  world  around  us,  that  un- 
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social  and  miserable  world  which  we  vainly 
labour  to  coiR-cive.  His  crime  is  not  i)eri)e- 
tratcd  ai;ainst  an  individual  only,  but  against 
the  very  union  that  binds  society  together  ; 
and  the  abhorrence  with  which  his  crime  is 
considered,  is  not  the  mere  wrath  that  is  felt 
by  the  agfiricved  individual,  it  is  the  sympa- 
thizing resentment  of  all  niankind. 


LECTURE  LXXXIV. 

or  OCR  NEGATIVE  DUTIES  TO  OTHERS AB- 
STAINING FROM  ROBBING  THEM  OE  THE  AF- 
FECTIONS   OF    OTHERS OF      ABSTAINING 

FROM    INJURING    THE    CHARACTER    OF    O- 
THERS — OF  VERACITY. 

Gentlemen, — in  treating  of  the  genera! 
duties  which  we  owe  to  all  mankind,  I  con- 
sidered these,  in  my  last  Lecture,  as  of  two 
classes,  negative  and  positive;  the  one  set, 
leading  us  to  abstain  from  injuring  others, 
the  other  set  leading  us  to  be  actively  use- 
ful to  them. 

An  individual,  it  is  evident,  may  be  injur- 
ed by  us  in  various  ways,  with  \'\'hich,  of 
course,  in  the  obligation  to  abstain  from  the 
different  forms  of  injury,  there  is  a  co-exten- 
sive variety  of  duty.  He  may  be  injured 
directly  in  his  person,  in  his  property,  in  those 
affections  of  others  which  are  almost  a  spe- 
cies of  property,  in  his  character,  in  his 
knowledge  or  belief,  in  his  virtue,  in  his  tran- 
quillity. 

Of  these  various  modes  of  injury  we  have 
considered  two.  I  proceed  then,  now,  to 
the  third  in  order,  the  injuiy  which  we  may 
do  to  any  one,  by  robbing  him  of  the  affec- 
tions of  those  whose  love  may,  perhaps,  be 
to  him  the  most  precious  of  his  possessions. 

Affection,  I  have  said,  may  be  considered 
almost  as  a  form  of  wealth  possessed  ;  and 
the  most  delightful  affection  which  can  be 
given  to  us,  is  truly,  if  I  may  ap))ly  the  cold 
terms  of  merchandise  to  the  pure  commerce 
of  the  heart,  a  species  of  ])roperty  for  which 
the  price  of  similar  affection  has  been  paid, 
and  to  which  the  laws  of  wedlock  have  given 
a  legal  and  holy  title.  It  is  to  the  robbery 
of  conjugal  affection,  therefore,  as  the  most 
im[)ortaiit,  that  I  shall  confine  the  few  re- 
marks which  I  have  to  offer  on  this  species 
of  injury. 

If  the  guilt  of  the  robber  were  to  be  esti- 
mated in  pnjportion  to  the  quantity  of  evil 
which  he  knowingly  produces,  where  is  it 
that  our  most  indignant  hatred  of  the  crime 
should  be  fixed  ?  Not  surely  on  him  whom 
alone  we  are  accustomed  to  denominate  a 
robber.  The  wretch  w  ho  j)erishes  on  the 
scaffold  for  his  sordid  thefts,  un])iticd,  per- 
ha])s,  by  a  single  individual  in  the  whole 
crowd  of  gazers,  that  mark  the  last  faint  con- 
vulsion of  hia  limbs,  only  to  wonder  when 


the  quiverings  are  to  cease,  may  deserve  the 

horrors  of  that  ignominious  punishment  under 
which  he  sinks.  But  docs  he  truly  rank  in 
villany  with  the  robber  of  another  class, — 
with  him  who  would  be  astonished,  perhaps, 
to  have  a  place  assigned  to  him  among  com- 
mon pilferers,  but  who  is  in  guilt  the  basest 
of  them  all,  how  ever  noble  he  may  be  in  ti- 
tles, and  splendid  with  all  that  pomp  which 
can  be  alike  the  covering  of  vice  and  of  vir- 
tue ?  There  may  pass  in  some  stately  car- 
riage, while  the  crowd  are  still  gazing  on  the 
body  that  hangs  lifeless  before  them,  some 
criminal  of  far  (lc('])er  iniquity,  whose  eye  too 
may  turn  where  all  other  eyes  are  fixed,  and 
who  may  wonder  at  the  increase  of  crimes, 
and  moralize  on  their  causes,  and  rejoice  at 
their  punishment,  while  the  carriage,  in  which 
he  reclines  and  moralizes  at  his  ease,  is  bear- 
ing him  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  by  a  se- 
cret appointment  with  her  who  is  the  mis- 
tress of  it ;  whom  months  of  incessant  false- 
hoods and  treacheries  were  unable  to  sub- 
due, but  whom,  by  the  influence  of  some 
finer  simulation,  he  is  at  last  to  carry  off,  as 
a  noble  booty,  from  the  virtue  and  happiness 
to  which  she  never  is  to  return. 

The  common  thief,  who  steals  or  forces 
his  way  into  the  house  at  midnight,  has  never 
been  treated  with  kindness  and  confidence 
by  him  whose  i)roperty  he  invades  ;  and  all 
which  he  carries  off  may  usually  be  repaired 
without  vei7  much  difficulty,  or  may  perha])s 
be  of  a  kind  which  is  scarcely  of  sufficient 
im])ortance  to  our  convenience  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  easy  efforts  that  might  replace 
it.  But  what  is  to  repair  the  plunder  of 
him  whose  robbery  is  of  that  which  exists 
only  within  the  heart  ;  who  steals  not  the 
object  of  regard  oidy,  but  the  very  ca])acity 
of  feeling  afTection  and  confidence  again, 
and  who,  by  a  single  crime,  converts,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  sufferer,  that  world  of  social  har- 
mony, which  God  has  made  so  beautiful,  into 
a  world  of  deceivers  and  the  deceived  ! 
of  pleasiu'cs  that  are  but  illusion,  and  of  mi- 
sery that  is  reality ! 

Let  us  imagine  one  of  those  domestic 
groups,  which  form,  to  the  lover  of  hap))i- 
ncss,  one  of  the  loveliest  spectacles  with 
which  the  earth  is  embellished — a  family,  in 
the  small  circle  of  which  there  is  no  need  of 
distracting  and  noisy  gaieties  without,  be- 
cause there  are  constant  tranquillity  and  en- 
joyment within  ;  in  which  the  pleasure  of 
loving  is,  in  the  bosom  of  tlie  wedded  p.air, 
a  ticlight  that,  as  blending  in  one  uniform 
emotion  with  the  pleasure  of  being  loved,  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  that  affec- 
tion which  is  ever  flowing  around  it, — a  de- 
light that  grows  not  weaker  but  more  in- 
tense by  diffusion  to  the  little  froliekers 
around,  who  as  yet  know  little  more  than 
the  affection  which  they  feel,  and  the 
affection  of  which  they  are  the  objects,  but 
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H'^o  are  rising  into  virtue  amid  the  happi- 
ness which  virtue  sheds.  In  considering 
such  a  scene,  would  it  require  any  very  long 
and  subtile  effort  of  reflection  to  determine 
what  would  be  the  greatest  injury  which 
human  malice  could  devise  against  it,  if  it 
were  in  the  power  of  malice  to  execute 
every  atrocity  which  it  might  conceive?  It 
would  be  that  very  injury  which  the  adul- 
terer perpetrates, — the  crime  of  him  who 
can  see  all  this  happiness,  and  can  say  in  his 
heart,  this  happiness  shall  exist  no  longer. 
A  time  may  indeed  come,  when,  if  his  arti- 
fices be  successful,  this  happiness  will  exist 
no  more ;  when  she,  who  was  once  a.s  inno- 
cent as  she  was  happy,  shall  have  been  con- 
signed to  that  remorse  which  is  to  huiiy 
her,  too  slowly  for  her  own  wishes,  to  the 
grave ;  and  when  the  home  which  she  has 
deserted  shall  be  a  place  of  WTetchedriess 
and  desolation ;  where  there  is  one  miser- 
able being  who  knows  his  miserj',  and  others 
who  still  smile,  while  they  inquire  anxious- 
ly, with  a  sort  of  fearful  wonder,  for  the 
presence  of  her  whose  caresses  they  no 
longer  enjoy,  and  are  as  yet  ignorant  that  a 
time  is  to  arrive  when  they  are  to  blush  at 
the  very  name  of  her,  to  whose  knee  and 
embrace  of  fondness  they  are  longing  to  re- 
turn. 

When  Milton  describes  the  leader  of  the 
fallen  spirits  as  witnessing,  on  his  entrance 
into  paradise,  the  happiness  of  the  first  pair, 
he  knew  well  how  necessary  it  was  to  the 
poetic  interest  which  he  wished  us  to  feel 
in  the  character  and  enterprise  even  of  this 
audacious  rebel,  that,  in  the  very  prospect 
of  executing  his  infemal  purpose,  he  should 
have  some  reluctance  to  disturb  that  beauti- 
ful happiness  which  was  before  his  eyes. 

O  hell !  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  behold  ? 

Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high.advane'd 

Creatures  of  other  mould,  earth-born  (lerhaps. 

Not  spirits,  yet  to  heavenly  spirits  bright 

Little  inferior  ;  whom  my  thoughts  pursue 

W  ith  wonder,  and  could  love,  so  lively  shines 

In  tliem  divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 

The  hand  that  form'd  them  on  their  shape  hath  pour'd. 

Ah,  gentle  pair  !  ye  little  think  how  nigh 

VouT  change  approaches,  when  all  these  delights 

Will  vanish  and  deliver  ye  to  woe, 

More  woe,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy . — 

Ill-fenc'd  your  heaven  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 

As  now  is  enter'd  ;  yet  no  purpos'd  foe 

To  you,  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn, 

Though  I  unpitied  :  league  with  you  I  seek, 

And  mutual  amity. — Hell  shall  unfold. 

To  entertam  you  two,  her  widest  gates. 

And  send  forth  all  her  kings ;  there  will  be  room, 

Not  l.kc  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 

Your  numerous  offspring ;  if  no  better  place. 

Thank  him  who  puts  me,  loath,  to  this  revenge 

On  you  who  wrong  me  not,  for  him  who  wrong'd. 

And  should  I  at  your  harmless  innocence 

Melt,  as  I  do,  yet  public  reason  just. 

Honour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlarg'd, 

By  conqu'ring  this  new  world,  compels  me  now 

To  do  what  else,  though  damn'd,  I  should  ablior.* 

It  is  similar  happiness  which  the  adulter- 
er invades.     But  he  has  not  the  compiuic- 


*  Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  line  358^92. 


tion  of  the  fiend  in  invading  it.  He  enters 
into  paradise,  eager  to  destroy.  He  in- 
vades it,  because  it  is  hap])iness.  In  many 
cases  it  is  his  vanity  which  he  seeks  to  gra- 
tify, far  more  than  his  sensual  appetite. 
The  beauty  with  which  the  eye  is  most  at- 
tractive to  him,  is  the  love  with  which  it  is 
already  beaming  on  another;  and  if  there 
were  less  previous  conjugal  affection  to  be 
overcome,  and  therefore  less  wretchedness 
to  be  produced,  by  the  concjuest  w  hich  he  is 
ambitious  of  achieving,  he  woidd  often  for- 
bear his  seductions,  and  reserve  them  for 
those  who  may  afford  to  his  insatiable 
wishes  of  moral  desolation  a  greater  hutvesi'; 
of  miser)'. 

Such  is  the  a<UiIti-ier ;  and  of  all  this 
mass  of  wretchedness  which  he  produces, 
and  of  all  the  iniquity  which  can  calmly 
meditate  and  plan  such  wretchedness,  what 
is  the  j)alliation  which  he  assigns  ?  It  is  the 
violence  of  his  love  alone  w  hich  he  i)leads. 
He  is  not  aware  what  aggravation  there  is 
of  his  guilt,  in  that  which  he  regards,  or 
professes  to  regard,  as  the  ajiology  of  it.  If 
by  love  he  mean  mere  sexual  a[)petite,  his 
excuse  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the 
common  robber,  who  should  think  that  he 
had  given  a  moral  justification  of  his  ra])acity 
by  describing  the  debaucheries  which  it  en- 
abled him  to  pursue,  and  the  difficulty 
which,  without  his  thefts,  he  should  feel  in 
visiting  as  frequently  the  tavern  and  the 
brothel.  And  if  by  the  love  which  is  assert- 
ed, he  meant  an  affection  more  worthy  of 
the  name,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  love,  who,  to  gratify  his  own 
lust,  is  eager  to  plunge  into  guilt  and 
wretchedness  the  very  being  whom  he  pro- 
fesses to  regard  with  an  interest  which 
should  have  led  him,  if  sincere,  to  expose 
himself  to  every  thing  but  guilt,  to  save  her 
from  misery  like  that  which  he  is  intention- 
ally preparing  for  her  ?  To  speak  of  affec- 
tion, therefore,  or  of  feelings  to  which  he 
dares  to  give  the  name  of  affection,  is  on  his 
part  to  double  his  crime.  It  is  to  confess, 
that  while  he  is  not  merely  regardless  of 
the  happiness  of  the  husband  whom  he  robs, 
but  equally  regardless  of  the  happiness  of 
her  of  whom  he  robs  him,  he  is  as  complete- 
ly and  brutally  selfish  in  his  love,  as  he 
could  be  in  his  indifference  or  his  hatred; 
and  that  the  peace,  and  honour,  and  virtue 
of  the  being  whom  he  professes  to  regard  as 
the  dearest  to  him  in  existence,  are  there- 
fore as  nothing,  when  he  must  either  sacri- 
fice them,  or  make  a  sacrifice,  which  is  far 
more  painful  to  him,  of  one  of  his  own  de- 
sires. 

In  the  present  state  of  manners,  m  which 
at  least  among  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
there  is  so  very  little  of  what  was  once  con- 
sidered as  domestic  life,  and,  in  the  place  of 
its  simple  unpretending   enjoyments,    such 
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constant  and  {-lose  succession  of  almost :  rnctpr  directly  affords.  It  is  necessary  to 
theatricid  exhibitions,  on  stai^es  on  which  take  into  account  also  the  value,  above  even 
each  is  to  each  mutually  spectacle  and  spec- 1  its  high  intrinsic  excellence,  which  every  in- 
tator,  to  perform  praccfiiily  their  part  is  as  dividual,  from  the  very  constitution  of  our 
much  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  tinpaid  common  nature,  as  explained  to  you  in  a  for- 


actors  and  actresses,  in  this  voluntary  and 
unremitting  drama,  as  it  is  to  the  actors  and 
actresses  on  another  stage,  whose  livelihood, 
as  well  as  glon,%  depends  on  the  number  of 
hands  which  they  can  render  by  their  best 
efforts  most  noisy  in  api)lausc.  That  there 
is  a  vcr)'  powerful  charm  in  elegant  man- 
ners, and  in  the  lighter  eloquence  of  conver- 
sation, which  can  adapt  itself  readily  to 
every  subject,  from  the  statesmanship  of  the 
day  to  the  flower  or  the  feather,  I  am  far 
from  denying,  and  that,  even  in  a  moral 
view,  from  the  influence  which  it  gives  to 
the  opinions  of  the  individual,  and  the  easy 
happiness  which  it  spreads  to  all  around 
him,  this  excellence,  frivolous  as  it  may 
seem,  is  not  to  be  despised ;  however  hum-, 
ble  and  comparatively  insignifitrant  it  must 
always  be  rated,  when  placed  in  the  scale  of 
merit  with  nobler  wisdom,  or  still  nobler 
excellence  of  the  heart.  One  great  evil  of 
this  system  of  universal  display,  however, 
and  of  the  familiar  and  sprightly  levities 
which  it  involves,  is,  that  where  this  gay 
excellence  is  of  high  value,  the  praise  of  it 
must  be  sought  from  all.  To  all  alike  must 
be  ])aid  those  gallantries  of  manners  which 
all  alike  are  to  admire.  The  wedded  and 
the  unwcdded  may  thus  be  said  to  live  in  a 
constant  interchange  of  symbols  of  aft'ection, 
which,  though  understood  to  be  mere  sym- 
bols, may  yet,  as  symbols,  excite  that  veiy 
affection  which  they  were  never  seriously  in- 
tended to  awake.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the 
eagerness  for  general  admiration,  there  may 
be  a  wish  to  excite  feelings  that,  without 
amounting  to  love,  may  a])proach  love,  in 
the  heart  that  is  already  the  ]iroperty  of  an- 
other; an  assiduity  of  attention  which, 
though  there  tnay  be  no  thought  of  leading 
the  way  to  absolute  infidelity,  has  a  great 
portion  of  the  guilt  of  adultery  itself,  and 
may  almost  be  considered  as  a  minor  species 
of  it ;  since  its  object  is  to  excite  a  peculiar 
admiration,  which  caimot  be  felt  without 
some  estrangement,  or  tendency  to  estrange- 
ment, of  conjugal  regard.  In  this  way,  in- 
deed, I  have  no  doubt  that  moi'e  disquietude 
of  domestic  ha])])iiu'ss  has  been  produced 
upon  the  whole,  than  by  adultery  itself,  and 
produced  in  bosoms  that  would  have  shnmk 
indignantly  from  the  solicitations  of  the  adul- 
terer. 

The  next  species  of  general  duty,  to  which 
we  have  to  proceed,  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  character  of  others. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  which  we  may 
occasion  to  any  one,  by  wounding  his  repu- 
tation, is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the 
advantages  which  a  pure  :md  honourable  cha- 


mcr  i)ait  of  the  course,  when  I  treated  of  the 
desire  of  fame,  is  led  to  attach  to  it.  The 
conscience  of  the  virtuous  is,  indeed,  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  suflicient  to  itself.  It 
cannot  be  unhappy,  while  afflictions  are  all 
from  without,  and  there  is  no  self-reproach 
within  to  lay  open  the  bosom  to  their  cruel 
power;  yet,  even  to  the  virtuous,  the  ap- 
proving voice  of  those  who  are  moving  along 
with  them  in  their  earthly  path,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  accessions  which  their  happi- 
ness can  receive ;  and  to  rob  them  of  this 
voice,  or  to  convert  it  into  murnun's  or  whis- 
pers of  reprehension,  is  to  do  all  the  evil 
which  malice,  that  cannot  rob  them  of  the 
consciousness  of  merit  itself,  is  able  to  effect. 
The  consciousness  itself,  indeed,  is  happily 
not  within  the  power  of  the  calumniator. 
But,  if  it  were  within  his  power,  who  can 
doubt  that  that  power  would  be  gladly  ex- 
ercised ;  that  he  who  defames,  at  the  risk  of 
detection,  would,  if  the  virtues  of  others  were 
submitted  to  his  will,  prevent  all  peril  of 
this  kind,  by  tearing  from  the  heart  every 
virtue,  of  which  he  must  now  be  content 
with  denying  the  existence,  and  thus  at  once 
consign  his  victim  to  ignominy,  and  rob  him 
of  its  only  consolation  ?  So  hateful,  indeed, 
to  the  wicked,  is  the  very  thought  of  moral 
excellence,  that,  if  even  one  of  the  many 
slanderers  with  whom  society  is  filled,  had 
this  tremendous  power,  there  might  not  be 
a  single  virtue  remaining  on  the  eaitli. 

The  evil,  however,  which  calumny  can  do 
to  those  whose  virtue  is  scarcely  in  need  of 
any  support  from  public  approbation,  is  slight, 
when  compared  with  the  evil  which  it  may 
produce  to  those  whose  weaker  virtue  is  mix- 
ed with  nnich  imperfection,  that  affords  an 
easy  i)retext  for  censure,  even  when  censure 
is  unmeriteil ;  while  the  loss  of  the  encou- 
raging regard  of  others  is  more  injurious, 
when  withheld  from  frailty,  that,  even  when 
it  wishes  to  do  what  is  worthy  of  praise,  is 
too  ready  to  fall,  without  the  su])])ort  to 
which  it  clings.  The  real  imperfections  of 
mankind  are,  therefore,  delightful  to  the  heart 
of  the  slanderer,  who  sees  in  them  only  a 
warrant  for  all  those  additional  charges  of 
guilt  or  error  which  it  may  be  his  interest  to 
add  to  the  real  amount.  They  are  the  ele- 
ments of  the  poison  which  he  prepares,  with- 
out which,  he  would  have  as  little  power  to 
cloud  the  moral  scene,  as  the  enchantresses 
of  ancient  fable  would  have  had  to  obscure 
the  sun,  or  bring  down  the  moon  from  the 
sky,  without  the  baleful  herbs  that  were  es- 
sential to  the  incantation. 

It  is  our  duty,  I  will  not  say  only  to  love 
the  good,    but    even   with    our    indignation 
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ugainst  the  wicked   to  mix  some  ])ortion  ofl 
pity,  that  pity  which  would  lead  us  always 
to  wish,  that  even  their  names  could  still  bej 
added  to  th"  list  of  the  virtuous.     If  such  | 
be  our  duty  then,  what  are   we   to   think  of 
those,    who,    far  from   ])itying  the   wicked, 
wou!''  jrladly  double  all  their  atrocities,  and 
whi,,  still  farther  from  loving  the  good,  would 
].oint  them  out,  as  the  wicked,  to  public  ex- 
ecration ?  There  is  one  species  of  atrocity, 
indeed,  which  such  malignant  industry  docs 
not  fail  to  render  clear,  but  it  would  be  well 
for  him  who  exhibits  it,  if  that  guilt  were  the  ■ 
guilt  of  others.  | 

"  He  of  whom  you  delight  to  speak  evil," 
says  a  sententious  French  moralist,  "  may  [ 
become  acquainted  with  what  you  have  said, 
and  he  will  be  your  enemy  ;  he  may  remain 
in  ignorance  of  it,  and,  even  though  what  you 
have  said  «'ere  true,  you  would  still  have  to 
reproach  yourself  with  the  meanness  of  at- 
tacking one  who  had  no  ojiportunity  of  de- 
fending himself.  If  scandal  is  to  be  secret, 
it  is  the  crime  of  a  coward ;  if  it  is  to  become 
known,  it  is  the  crime  of  a  madman."*  The 
moral  dilemma  in  this  argument  is,  indeed, 
addressed  to  one  who  may  be  supposed  to 
have  still  a  love  of  virtue  in  general,  and  a 
detestation  of  that  which  it  would  be  coward- 
ly to  do ;  but  even  those  who  are  insensible 
to  the  better  motive,  may  feel  at  least  the 
force  of  the  selfish  one  ;  and  if  the  secret 
history  of  the  hearts  of  all  the  malignant  were 
known,  and  the  feelings  also  known,  with 
which  they  are  universally  regarded, — it 
would  appear,  in  the  estimate  of  all  which  is 
gained  and  all  which  is  lost,  that  detrac- 
tion is  truly  madness  or  folly,  as  much  as  it 
is  guilt. 

But,  if  the  tale  which  we  love  to  whisper 
be  just,  can  it  be  a  crime  to  lament  over  guilt 
that  is  real  ?  It  is  not  a  crime  to  lament  j 
over  guilt,  if  we  do  lament  over  it.  But  if 
we  do  truly  lament  over  the  probable  ap- 
pearances of  it,  we  shall  not  be  very  eager  to 
circulate  a  doubt  that  may  be  injurious,  till 
we  have  reason  ourselves,  not  to  doubt  mere- 
ly, but  to  believe.  I  do  not  wish  to  recom- 
mend that  weakness  of  humanity,  which,  in 
the  world,  often  passes  current  for  virtue, 
though  it  implies  rather  a  defect  of  moral 
feeling,  than  any  refinement  of  it, — or  which 
at  least,  if  it  be  virtue,  is  a  virtue  that  can 
hear  of  oppression,  and  even  witness  it,  with- 
out feeling  indignation  against  the  oppres- 
sor ;  and  which  rather  would  see  a  thousand 
repetitions  of  the  injury,  than  give  to  the  , 
wicked  the  name  and  the  odium  which  he 
deserves.  When  crimes  are  walking  secret- 
ly in  darkness,  as  much  as  when  they  present 
themselves  proudly  in  the  very  sunshine  of 
day,  it  is  our  duty,  to  the  innocent  who  have  ! 


•  De  St.  Lambert,  Giuv.  Philosophiques,  tome  ii. 
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sufl"ered,  to  give  them  the  consolation  of  our 
sym])athy,  in  the  indignant  feeling  of  their 
wrongs,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  the  innocent  who 
may  suffer,  to  call  them  to  beware.  Even 
in  denouncing  guilt,  however,  the  office 
which  we  exercise  is  an  office  of  duty,  not  of 
pleasure.  It  is  to  be  exercised,  not  with  the 
eagerness  of  one  who  rejoices  in  discovering 
something  which  he  may  condemn,  but  with 
the  sorrow  of  a  lover  of  humankind,  who  is 
forced  to  add  another  moral  ill  to  the  cata- 
logue of  human  delinquencies.  Such  are 
the  feelings  of  a  generous  spirit,  even  when 
the  vice  which  it  discovers  is  of  a  species  that 
implies  more  than  ordinaiy  moral  tiu"pitude; 
and  when  it  discovers  only  such  foibles  as 
ai-e  not  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  pro- 
portion of  human  virtue,  it  will  love  rather 
to  speak  of  the  virtue  than  ofthe  failing;  it  will 
think  not  of  what  the  individual  is  only,  but 
of  what  human  nature  is  ;  and  will  not  with- 
hold from  one  the  indulgence  which  it  must 
extend  to  all,  and  of  which  it  must,  even  on 
some  occasions,  have  too  good  reason  for 
wishing  the  extension  to  itself. 

When  the  propagators  of  tales  of  scandal 
think  that  they  have  completely  justified 
themselves,  by  declaring  that  all  which  they 
have  said  is  true,  they  forget  that  there  are 
virtues  of  which  they  are  silent  that  are  true, 
as  well  as  the  defects  of  which  they  speak 
with  such  minute  and  exact  remembrance  ; 
and  that,  if  they  were  to  omit  all  notice  of 
what  is  excellent  in  a  character,  and  to  cull 
only  what  is  defecthe,  the  most  illustrious  of 
mankind,  without  any  positive  violation  of 
biographic  truth,  might  soon  cease  to  be  il- 
lustrious. 

When  detraction  arises  from  en\-y,  ma- 
lice, or  motives  of  sordid  interest,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  can  be  cured  only  by  the  cure  of 
the  passions  from  which  it  springs.  But 
though  these,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to 
be  the  common  sources  of  defamation,  it  is 
to  another  somce  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be 
traced  ;  to  the  mere  flippancy  of  the  gay  and 
the  idle,  and  the  necessity  of  filling  up  with 
amusement  of  some  sort  a  conversation  that 
would  flag  but  for  this  ever  ready  resource. 
In  these  circumstances,  nothing  is  so  quick 
to  present  itself  as  the  fault  of  another,  even 
though  we  may  have  fairly  begun  with  speak- 
ing of  his  virtues.  "  What  pleasure,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  can  two  or  three  persons 
have  together,  who  have  no  muttial  esteem, 
whose  hearts  are  as  void  of  feeling  as  their 
heads  are  void  of  ideas  !  What  charm  could 
their  conversation  possess  without  the  aid  of 
a  little  scandal !  The  sacrifice  of  a  third  per- 
son is  almost  always  the  chief  pleasure  of  a 
tete-a-tete.  A  vain  idler,  who  would  other- 
wise be  as  wearisome  to  every  body  as  he  is 
weary  of  himself,  speaks  to  men  and  women 
of  the  same  character.  He  flatters,  at  the 
expense  of  the  absent,  their  vanity  and  their 
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ein-y ;  he  thus  animates  their  languor,  and 
thoy  pay  him  in  the  same  coin.  If  he  is 
gifted  with  some  imaj^ination,  and  ean  ex- 
press afrrecabiy  the  flatterins;  things  which 
he  wishes  to  appear  to  think  of  you,  and  the 
evil  which  he  thinks  of  others,  he  is  treated 
and  caressed,  becomes  the  favourite  of  ever)- 
circle,  and  will  continue  for  his  whole  life 
to  cultivate  the  talent  of  slandering  grace- 
fully."' 

There  is  considerable  truth  in  a  remark  of 
another  French  writer,  to  the  same  purport, 
"  That  there  is  now-a-days  less  scandal  than 
there  was  formerly,  because  there  is  more 
play.  Cards,  he  says,  have  saved  more  re- 
putations than  a  whole  host  of  itinerant 
preachers  could  have  done,  though  their  on- 
ly business  had  been  to  preach  against  evil- 
speaking.  But  we  cannot  play  always ;  and, 
therefore,  we  must  sometimes  amuse  our- 
selves with  a  little  defamation." 

The  moral  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  remark  is,  that  what  cards  may  thus 
have  tended  in  part  to  do.  may  be  elTected 
by  other  better  means.  If  scandal  arise  in 
a  great  mea.sure  from  poverty  of  conversa- 
tion, it  will  diminish  in  proportion  as  minds 
become  more  cultivated,  so  as  not  to  have 
every  subject  of  discussion  exhausted,  when 
the  health  of  the  visitor  and  of  the  visited, 
having  once  been  ascertJiincd,  cannot  again 
with  any  decency  be  made  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry', and  when  the  meteorology  of  the  day 
and  of  the  season  has,  after  a  little  debate, 
been  settled  in  all  its  physical  exactness.  It 
is  to  this  general  increase  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion that  the  lessening  of  scandal  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, far  more  than  to  mere  card-play- 
ing ;  which,  even  when  the  use  of  cards  wa.s 
more  prevalent  than  now,  couid  afford  only 
a  suspension  of  hostilities,  that  were  ever 
ready  to  begin  again  with  new  violence  when 
the  game  was  finished,  with  jjcrhaps  a  little 
additional  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  losers, 
against  the  vices  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
frailties  of  the  weak.  The  only  true  and 
permanent  source  of  peace  and  amity  with 
the  faults  of  the  absent,  is  that  interest  in 
better  subjects  which  enables  the  present  to 
animate  their  conversation,  and  to  sustain  it 
in  rich  variety,  without  the  necessity  of  wan- 
dering to  that  resource  which  marks  the  fol- 
ly of  the  head  still  more  than  the  uncharita- 
bleness  of  the  heart.  It  is  pleasing  to  trace 
in  this,  as  in  all  its  other  influences,  the  con- 
nexion of  intellectual  culture  with  the  virtues 
which  it  not  merely  embellishes  but  invigo- 
rates ;  to  perceive  that  philosophy  which,  in 
senates  and  councils,  teaches  purer  human- 
ity to  statesmen  and  kings,  extend  its  gentle 
influence  to  the  private  circle,  and  diffuse  a 
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more  amiable  cheerfulness  on  the  very  plea- 
sures of  the  gay. 

The  next  duty  of  which  we  have  to  treat 
is  that  of  veracity,  which  relates  to  the 
knowledge  or  belief  of  others,  as  capable  of 
being  affected  by  the  meanings,  true  or  false, 
which  our  words  or  our  conduct  may  con- 
vey ;  and  consists  in  the  faithful  conformity 
of  our  language,  or  of  our  conduct  when  it 
is  intended  tacitly  to  supply  the  place  of 
language,  to  the  truth  which  we  profess  to 
deliver,  or,  at  least,  to  that  which  is  at  the 
time  believed  by  us  to  be  true. 

So  much  of  the  happiness  of  social  life  is 
derived  from  the  use  of  languiige,  and  so 
profitless  would  the  mere  power  of  language 
be,  but  for  the  truth  which  dictates  it,  that 
the  abuse  of  the  confidence  which  is  placed 
in  our  declarations,  may  not  merely  be  in 
the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  individ- 
ual deceived,  but  would  tend,  if  general,  to 
throw  back  the  whole  race  of  mankind  into 
that  barbarism  from  which  they  have  emerg- 
ed, and  progressively  ascended  through  still 
purer  air  and  still  brighter  sunshine  to  that 
noble  height  which  they  have  reached.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  veracity,  so 
important  to  the  happiness  of  all,  and  yet 
subject  to  so  many  temptations  of  personal 
interest  in  the  violation  of  it,  should,  in  all 
nations,  have  had  a  high  place  assigned  to  it 
among  the  virtues. 

That,  in  the  case  of  a  virtue,  so  essential 
to  the  commerce  of  life,  man  should  have 
been  led  instinctively  to  the  practice  of  it, 
would  not  of  itself  appear  absurd,  or  even 
very  wonderful,  to  those  who  consider  the 
other  instructive  tendencies  in  our  constitu- 
tion ;  and  since  all,  in  uttering  falsehood, 
are  conscious  of  an  effort  which  rei)resses 
the  truth  that  seems  to  start  of  itself  to  the 
lips,  and  all  seem  to  believe  what  is  told 
them,  till  the  experience  of  frequent  deceit 
have  induced  some  degree  of  doubt  in  the 
young  listener,  who  begins  to  be  a  sceptic ; 
it  has  been  supposed,  by  many  philosoi)her.s, 
that  there  are,  in  our  nature,  two  instinctive 
tendencies  adapted  to  each  other, — a  ten- 
dency to  sjjeiik  truth,  and  a  tendency  to  be- 
lieve what  is  sj)oken. 

On  this  subject  it  is  perhaps  not  very 
easy  to  decide  with  absolute  confidence; 
since  it  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that,  whe- 
ther there  were,  or  were  not,  such  original 
tendencies  in  the  mind,  they  now  do  truly 
form  a  part  of  it, — that  we  have  a  disjjosi- 
tion  to  speak  truth,  as  often  as  wc  speak, 
without  any  positive  motive  to  be  deceitful ; 
and  a  disposition  to  believe  what  is  related 
to  us,  if  in  the  circumstances  of  the  relater 
there  be  no  obvious  interest  in  falsehood, 
and  in  the  circumstjmces  of  the  narrative  it- 
self no  apparent  improbability.  But  since 
principles  are  not  to  be  multiplied  without 
urgent  necessity,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see, 
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in  the  phenomena   of  veracity   and   belief,  1 
sufl'icient  reason  to  assert  peculiiu-  instincts, 
as  concerned  in  the   prodnction   of  them,  ] 
since  they  admit  of  a  sufficient  explanation 
by  other  more  general  principles. 

That  there  is  a  love  of  society  in  man, 
and  a  desire  of  sympathetic  feeling  in  the  so- 
ciety that  is  loved,  1  am  far  from  denying ; 
and  if  this  general  love  of  sympathy  with 
onr  feelings,  to  which  truth  contributes, 
were  all  which  is  meant  by  the  assertors  of 
instinctive  veracity,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
object  to  the  principle.  But  this  is  not 
what  is  meant  by  the  assertors  of  the  doc- 
trine. The  tendency  of  which  they  speak 
is  an  instinct  additional ;  and  it  is  to  this 
additional  instinct  only  that  the  remarks 
which  I  have  to  offer  are  meant  to  be  applied. 

If  in  our  inquiry  we  are  to  go  back  to  the 
very  origin  of  language,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  some  want,  or  wish,  would  be  felt  when 
words  were  uttered.  The  very  motive, 
therefore,  which  led  to  the  use  of  speech, 
would  lead  to  the  truth  of  it ;  since  no  wish 
could  be  attained  by  the  use  of  language,  im- 
less  the  wish  were  truly  expressed.  It 
surely  cannot  seem  wonderful  that  the  ex- 
pression of  wants  should  be  sincere  ;  though 
it  might,  indeed,  have  seemed  very  wonder- 
ful if,  with  the  wish  of  obtaining  food  from 
a  brother  savage,  the  savage  had  employed 
his  power  of  utterance  only  to  declare  that 
he  was  not  hungry.  He  might  speak  false- 
hoods on  some  occasion,  indeed,  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  led  him  on  ordinary 
occasions  to  be  sincere  ;  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  desire.  He  would 
have  some  secret  wish  to  gratify  by  the  de- 
ceit, and,  having  this  wish,  he  might  say  what 
was  not,  as  he  was  before  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing what  was. 

What  is  true  of  the  savage  is  true  of  the 
child.  He  too  has  wishes  to  gratify ;  and 
he  speaks  truth,  because  the  expression  of 
his  wishes  must  be  truth.  Nor  is  this  all : 
The  simple  laws  of  suggestion,  on  which  the 
use  of  arbitrary  signs  depend,  have  them- 
selves an  obvious  relation  to  veracity,  that 
connects  the  utteranceof  the  tongue  with  the 
emotions  of  the  heart.  Language,  as  a  mere 
series  of  symbols,  is  associated  with  certain 
feelings.  The  feeling  of  warmth,  for  exam- 
ple, is  more  closely  associated  with  the  ver- 
bal sign  that  expresses  it,  than  with  any 
other  of  the  various  signs  of  which  language 
is  composed ;  and  when  we  think  of  this 
feeling,  the  word  '  warmth'  will  occur  more 
readily  than  any  other.  It  is  the  same  with 
all  our  other  feelings.  They  suggest,  of 
themselves,  by  mere  association,  the  coitc- 
sponding  phrases  expressive  of  them  ;  and 
truth  is  the  result  of  this  very  suggestion. 
"We  are  conscious  of  an  effort  in  speaking 
falsehood,  because,  but  for  this  effort,  oiu- 
feelings  would  of  themselves  suggest  their 


corresponding  signs ;  and  we  have  thus  to 
repress  the  truth  that  rises  spontaneously, 
and  to  invent  laboriously  the  combinations 
of  words  that  are  in  discord  with  our  belief. 
What  wonder  is  there  that,  w  hen  we  walk 
through  a  meadow  in  a  sunny  evening  of  au- 
tumn, there  should  arise  to  the  mind,  and 
thus  to  ready  utterance,  phrases  expressive 
of  the  real  feelings — how  beautiful  is  this 
scene,  and  how  happy  these  cattle  appear — 
rather  than  phrases  which  have  no  connex- 
ion with  the  real  feelings,  and  which  can- 
not be  supposed,  therefore,  to  be  readily  ut- 
tered, because  they  are  not  readily  suggest- 
ed ;  phrases  which  would  say,  what  a  scene 
of  ruggedness  and  sterility  is  this  before  us, 
and  how  terrible  are  those  wolves  and  ti- 
gers I  When  the  common  laws  of  associa- 
tion are  reversed,  by  which  things  signified 
suggest  their  signs,  as  conversely  signs  sug- 
gest the  objects  or  feelings  which  they  sig- 
nify,— then,  indeed,  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
accounting  for  the  accordance  of  words  and 
sentiments,  to  have  recourse  to  a  peculiar  in- 
stinct of  veracity. 

There  seems,  then,  no  necessity  for  a  pe- 
culiar instinct  to  account  for  the  general  ten- 
dency to  speak  truth  rather  than  falsehood, 
independently  of  all  moral  consideration  of 
the  difference  of  truth  and  falsehood  ;  though 
this  moral  feeling  in  aid  of  the  common  prin- 
ciple of  association,  and  of  the  general  love 
of  sympathy,  is  certainly  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  habitual  production  of  truth. 
As  little  reason  does  there  appear  to  be  for 
the  supposition  of  a  peculiar  corresponding 
instinct  of  credulity.  All  which  seems  ne- 
cessary to  account  for  this,  is  the  influence  of 
common  experience. 

If  there  be,  as  we  have  seen,  some  very 
obvious  reasons  to  account  for  the  tendency 
to  speak  truth,  those  who  hear  must,  for  the 
same  reasons,  be  hearers  of  truth  ;  and  they 
who  are  in  the  constant,  or  almost  constant, 
habit  of  hearing  truth,  will  of  course,  from 
the  same  principle  which  directs  their  rea- 
soning in  other  cases,  soon  leani  to  draw 
the  conclusion,  that  what  is  said  may  be  re- 
garded almost  with  certainty  to  be  true.  It 
would  be  as  wonderful  that  they  should  not 
draw  this  conclusion  as  to  general  truth, 
from  the  general  concurrence  of  the  pheno- 
mena, as  that  they  should  not  draw  a  similar 
general  conclusion  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
laws  of  nature  in  which  a  similar  concurrence 
was  discovered.  If  all  men  had  universally 
spoken  truth,  all  men  would  universally, 
in  consequence  of  this  uniform  connexion, 
have  beheved  tnith  ;  or  if  we  deny  this  con- 
sequence, it  would  really  be  difficult  for  us 
to  explain  why  we  do  not  put  our  hand  as 
readily  in  the  fire  as  in  water,  or  jump  down 
a  precipice  with  as  little  fear  as  we  walk 
along  a  plain.  But  all  men  do  not  speak 
truth  as  certainly  as  fire  bums ;  and  there- 
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fore  we  believe  in  the  one  rase  with  some 
little  doubt,  in  the  other  with  certainty.  It 
seems  to  us  more  jirobuble  that  what  is  said 
to  us  is  true,  than  that  it  is  untrue  ;  the  pro- 
bability increasing,  in  our  estimatiop,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
have  previously  foiuid  truth  to  be  most  ex- 
actly conformable  to  the  declarations  made, 
and  in  many  cases  making;  a  near  approxima- 
tion to  absolute  certainty  ;  because  in  cases 
of  the  j.ame  sort,  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  dis- 
covered any  disagreeim-nt  of  the  fact  and  the 
assertion.  That,  even  if  we  possess  the  in- 
stinctive credulity  supposetl,  we  yet  do  not 
believe  every  thinij;  which  is  told  us,  must  be 
admitted  by  those  who  contend  for  the  ])rin- 
ciple.  And  why  do  we  not  believe  what- 
ever is  told  us  ?  The  only  answer  which  can 
be  given  by  them  is,  that  we  do  not  believe 
every  thing  because  we  have  occasionally 
been  deceived  :  and  if  the  doubt  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  experience  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  we  have  been  de- 
ceived, why  may  not  the  tendency  to  the 
moderate  assent,  that  is  tempered  by  this 
little  mixture  of  doubt,  be  admitted  to  arise, 
in  like  manner,  from  oiu-  experience  of  the 
greater  number  of  instances  in  which  we  have 
not  been  deceived  ?  j 

That  we  should  be  more  credulous  in 
childhood  than  in  mature  life,  is  not  wonder-  [ 
ful,  when  we  consider  that  tlie  probabilities 
of  truth  are  always  far  greater  than  the  pro-  1 
babilities  of  falsehood  ;  that  the  discovery  of 
many  of  the  possible  motives  to  falsehood, 
on  which  oiu"  doubt  in  after-life  is  founded, 
requires  an  analysis  much  nicer  than  children  } 
can  be  supposed  to  perform  ;  and  that  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  the  mind,  when  untrained 
to  habits  of  reflection,  to  think  only  of  the 
majority  of  cases  when  the  number  is  very 
greatly  superior,  and  to  forget  the  few  ex- 
ceptions. The  general  analogies  of  a  lan- 
guage are,  in  this  way,  made  absolutely  uni- 
versal by  a  child,  as  they  are  in  many  in- 
stances, too,  so  regarded  by  the  vulgar,  who 
understand,  indeed,  the  irregular  inllections 
when  pronounced,  but  continue,  in  their  own 
discourse,  to  employ  the  more  general  forms 
of  termination  in  the  particular  substantives 
and  verbs,  in  which  grammatical  usage  re- 
quires a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rules  of 
inflection.  The  child  will  learn  to  doubt 
better  as  he  will  learn  to  speak  more  idiom- 
atically ;  but  still  the  too  regular  language 
which  he  uses  does  not  flow  from  any  pecu- 
liar instinct,  nor  does  the  too  reguhu"  be- 
lief. 

The  only  original  princii)Ie  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  truly  concerned  in  the  phenomena 
of  veracity,  at  least  the  only  principle  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  social  pro|)ensity  by 
which  we  delight  in  the  sympathy  of  others, 
is  the  suscejjtibility  of  moral  emotion,  to  the 
influence  of  which,  in  aiding  habits  of  truth. 


I  have  already  alluded.  We  feel  that  in  ni- 
juring  another  in  his  belief  we  are  guilty  of 
what  is  morally  wrong ;  as  we  feel  that  we 
are  guilty  of  moral  wrong  in  injuring  any  one, 
however  slightly  in  his  person  or  his  proj)erty 
We  abstain  from  the  one  species  of  injury, 
therefore,  as  we  abstain  from  the  other  ;  and 
though  I  cannot  think  that  we  speak  truth, 
from  an  instinctive  propensity  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  experience  or  reflection,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  speak  it,  in  many  cases, 
from  a  moral  disapprobation  of  dtceit,  which 
is  itself  the  result  of  a  tendency  as  truly  ori- 
ginal as  any  of  our  instincts. 


LECTURE  LXXXV. 

OF  OUR  NEGATIVE  DUTIES  CONTINUED  ; — OF 
ABSTAINING  FROM  INJURING  THt:  VIRTUE 
OF  OTHERS EITHER  DIRECTLY  BY  OUR  SE- 

'  DUCTIONS OR  INDIRECTLY  BY  OUR  EXAM- 
PLE ;  or  ABSTAINING  FROM  INJURING  THE 
MENTAL  TRANQUILLITY  OF  OTHERS. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  in  prosecu- 
tion of  the  inquiry  on  which  we  had  entered 
into  the  great  class  of  negative  duties,  I  con- 
sidered those  which  relate  to  our  pow<'r  of 
injuring  others  in  three  very  iin])ortant  re- 
spects :  in  the  alfeetion  of  those  wh'.m  they 
love — in  their  general  reputatioi,. — iuid  in 
their  knowledge  or  belief,  as  afffcted  by  the 
confidence  which  they  attach  to  our  false  de- 
chirations.  There  still  remain  two  other 
modes  of  injury  to  be  considered  by  us,  in 
the  two  corresponding  negative  duties  to 
which  they  give  rise. 

Of  these,  the  next  in  order  is  the  danger- 
ous power  which  we  may  exercise  over  the 
virtue  of  another. 

This  power  over  the  virtues  of  others 
may  be  exercised  in  two  ways  ;  directly 
by  our  seductions,  indirectly  by  our  exam- 
ple. 

The  very  name  seduction  excites  im- 
mediately the  thought  of  one  ])articiilar  form 
of  allurement  to  guilt,  to  which  that  name  is 
peculiarly  aflixed ;  and  which  deserves  this 
peculiar  distinction,  by  the  amount  of  irre- 
parable injuiy  that  may  thus  be  produced  by 
the  persuasion  of  a  few  fatal  inonieiits.  The 
remarks,  however,  which  I  made  in  my  last 
Lecture  on  the  crime  of  adultery,  are  in  many 
respects  so  applicable  to  this,  as  to  render 
superfluous  any  long  discussion  of  the  evil 
which  the  seducer  perj)etrates,  and  of  the 
selfishness  which  must  be  in  the  heart  before 
it  could  meditate  so  much  evil.  There  is 
not,  indeed,  in  simple  seduction,  the  theft  of 
alfeetion  belonging  to  another,  of  which  the 
adulterer  is  guilty ;  but  there  is  the  theft  of 
the  alfeetion  of  the  individual  herself,  the 
fraudulent  acquisition  of  it  by  faUehoods  and 
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Bitifices,  which  in  every  other  species  of  in- 
tercourse would  be  universally  considered  as 
lasting  disgrace  ;  and  which  are  surely  not 
less  disgraceful,  when  the  wretchedness  pro- 
(hiced  by  the  fraud  is  far  greater  than  any 
other  fraud  could  j)roduce,  and  is  the  wretch- 
edness of  one  of  whom  man,  who  betrays  her 
fondness,  was  api)ointed  the  protector. 
\^  hatever  other  consequences  may  attend 
the  treacher)'  of  the  seducer,  there  is,  as  in 
adultery,  at  least  in  almost  every  case,  the 
production  of  misery  to  more  than  the  iiidi- 
vidu;il  directly  betrayed  ;  to  a  whole  family 
perhaps,  that  lose  in  a  single  moment,  as  if 
by  some  sudden  desolation  or  total  change  of 
scene,  whatever  was  delightful  in  the  thought 
of  the  past,  or  a  promise  of  delight  in  the 
thought  of  the  future  ;  and  that  must  either 
cease  to  love  one  whom  it  would  be  agony 
to  abandon,  or  retain  a  love  that  involves 
more  intense  and  lasting  anguish,  because  it 
is  the  love  of  one  who  never  can  be  happy. 
But,  though  there  were  no  parent  or  friend 
to  share  her  sutferings,  and  to  aggravate  them 
to  her  by  this  very  participation,  there  is  still 
the  great  sufferer  herself,  the  production  of 
present  guilt,  and  future  shame  and  misery, 
that  admit  almost  as  little  of  consolation  as 
of  remedy,  to  one,  for  whom  the  producer  of 
all  this  moral  depravation  and  anguish  of 
heart  professes  feelings  which  he  honours 
with  the  name  of  love,  and  who,  in  the 
dreadful  sacrifices  which  she  has  made,  has 
shown  too  strongly  the  force  of  that  attach- 
ment of  which  he  has  availed  himself  to  ren- 
der her  his  victim.  If  it  be  justly  consider- 
ed as  adding  tenfold  horror  to  the  crime  of 
murder,  that  he  on  whom  death  was  inflict- 
ed was  a  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  assas- 
sin, and  forgave  the  deadly  blow  even  while 
he  recognised  the  arm  from  which  it  came, 
what  weight  of  guilt  does  the  very  love 
which,  even  after  ruin,  still  Ungers  in  her 
gentle  heart  that  was  betrayed,  add  to  the 
atrocious  selfishness  of  him  who  rejoiced  to 
perceive  the  tenderness  of  love,  only  as  a 
proof  that  his  artifices  had  not  been  wasted; 
who,  in  abandoning  her  afterwards  to  all  her 
misery,  regretted  only  the  difficulty  which  he 
might  have  in  shaking  off  a  love  so  obsti- 
nate ;  and  on  receiving,  perhaps,  one  of 
those  letters  of  upbraiding,  in  which,  in  the 
very  vehemence  of  indignation,  it  is  still  evi- 
dent that  it  is  love  which  upbraids, — could 
see  those  gleams  of  tenderness,  with  no 
other  thought  than  that  of  gratified  vanity, 
— a  conscious  pride  of  attractions,  which 
might  succeed  with  other  hearts,  as  they  had 
succeeded  with  that  heart,  over  which  they 
still  retained  so  lasting  a  hold. 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  the 
first  artifices  of  the  seducer,  and  the  misery 
to  which  he  is  ultimately  to  give  occasion, 
surely  does  not  lessen  his  guilt,  as  a  moral 
agent,  deliberately  planning  those  very  means 


of  wretchedness.  Let  us  imagine,  then, 
gathered  into  one  terrible  moment,  all  this 
amount  of  wretchedness, — the  distraction  of 
parents,  the  tears  of  sisters,  the  shame  and 
remorse  of  the  frail  outcast ;  or  jierhaps,  in 
the  dreadful  })rogress  of  depravation  of  what 
once  was  shame  and  remorse,  a  wild  excess 
of  guilt,  that  seeks  only  to  forget  the  past, 
and  that  scarcely  knows,  in  the  distraction  of 
many  acquired  vices,  what  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes at  the  moment  the  anguish  which  it 
feels :  if  all  this  combination  of  miseries 
could  be  made  visible  as  it  were  to  the  very 
eyes  of  the  seducer  in  a  single  moment,  and 
the  instant  production  of  it  were  to  depend 
on  a  single  word  of  renewed  solicitation  on 
his  jiart ;  what  love,  I  will  not  say,  but  even 
what  passion  that  calls  itself  love,  in  any  hu- 
man breast,  can  we  conceive  to  be  so  un- 
moved by  such  a  sight,  as  to  utter  calmly  a 
word  so  destructive?  And  ifa  single  moment 
of  the  miserable  result  be  so  dreadful  to  be 
contemplated,  how  much  more  terrible  is  it 
when  regarded  as  the  misery  of  years — of 
years  that,  after  their  course  of  earthly 
wretchedness  is  finished,  consign  to  immor- 
tality a  spirit,  that,  but  for  the  guilt  of  him 
who  rendered  it  what  it  is,  might  have  looked 
back  upon  the  earth,  with  the  calm  pleasure 
of  those  who  turn  their  eyes  on  a  scene  which 
their  acts  of  virtue  have  rendered  delightful, 
and  quit  it  only  for  scenes  which  they  are  to 
render  delightful,  by  the  continuance  of  simi- 
lar acts,  or  wishes  of  virtue. 

It  is  this  species  of  seduction  of  the  purity 
of  female  love,  as  I  have  said,  to  which  the 
name  is  usually  attached.  But  there  are  vi- 
cious seductions  of  as  many  kinds  as  there  are 
vicious  objects  to  be  obtained  by  vicious  means. 
He  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  lessens  a  sin- 
gle virtue  in  the  heart  of  another,  or  intro- 
duces into  it  a  single  vice,  or  increases  the 
power  of  any  guilty  passion,  is  a  seducer ; 
guilty  himself  to  the  extent  at  least,  or  more 
than  the  extent,  of  the  guilt  which  he  occa- 
sions. The  flatterer  is  a  seducer  ;  and,  in 
thinking  of  flattery,  we  are  not  to  tliiiik  only 
of  the  courts  of  kings,  and  of  the  palaces  of 
those  who  have  almost  the  splendour  of 
kings.  There  is  a  scale,  which  compre- 
hends in  it  all  mankind  ;  a  scale  of  the  great, 
who  are  great  to  those  beneath  them,  as  they 
are  little  to  those  above  them  ;  and  every- 
where there  are  flatterers,  because  at  every 
point  of  the  scale  there  is  some  little  power 
or  patronage,  which  can  gratify  some  little 
desire,  that  corresponds  with  the  gifts  which 
the  flatterers  of  flatterers  can  ofi"er  to  those 
who  pay  to  them  a  similar  homage.  As  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  too  great 
10  be  the  subject  of  adulation,  it  would  be 
difficult  also  to  find  one  too  little  to  be  the 
subject  of  it,  if  only  we  could  find  one  stil! 
meaner,  who  might  look  to  him  with  hope. 
Of  the  various  corruptions,  therefore,  with 
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which  virtue  may  be  assailctl,  flattery  is  not 
merely  one  of  the  most  powerful,  but  the 
most  general  of  all ;  because  it  is  at  once  the 
most  easy  to  be  otTered,  and  the  surest  to  be 
received.  "  We  believe  that  we  hatf!  flat- 
ter)'," says  La  Rochefoucault,  "  when  all 
which  we  hate  is  the  awkwardness  of  the 
flatterer."  It  is  the  very  nature  of  this  spe- 
cies of  blandishment,  as  has  been  truly  re- 
marked, to  please  even  when  rejected ;  and 
however  frequen  tly  refused  admission,  to  be 
admitted  at  last,  "ilabenthoc  in  se  natu- 
rale  blanditiae :  etiam  cum  rejiciuntur  pla- 
cent ;  saepe  exclusae,  novissime  recij)iuiitur." 

Flatter)',  then,  the  fosterer  of  vanity,  and 
often  of  alTections  more  dcf^rading,  ini])lies, 
in  whatever  station  the  flatterer  and  the  flat- 
tered may  be,  a  disregard  of  the  virtue  of 
others,  which  in  itself  is  no  slight  vice.  But 
the  sly  bribery  of  praise  is  not  the  only 
bribery  with  which  human  selfishness  would 
strive  to  seduce  human  selfishness.  There 
are  grosser  bribes,  which  those  who  count 
themselves  honourable  men,  and  are  aspir- 
ing to  stations  of  still  higher  honour,  have  no 
hesitation  in  employing  for  the  furtherance 
of  useful  vice.  A  little  perjury,  real  or  im- 
plied, is  all  which  they  require  ;  and  they 
are  content  to  pay  for  it  its  fair  market  price, 
or  even  to  raise  a  little  the  market  price,  if 
perjur)'  should  have  grown  more  reluctant 
than  before,  or  more  skilful  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  its  own  exact  value.  It  is  painful  to 
think,  that  an  offence  iigaiiist  public  morals, 
of  such  serious  import,  slioulJ  hi;  so  lightly 
estimated  by  those  who  strive  to  forget  their 
own  delinquency,  in  the  equal  and  familiar 
delinquency  of  others ;  as  if  the  very  wide- 
ness  of  guilt  were  not  an  additional  reason 
for  ceasing  to  contribute  to  that  which  has 
been  already  so  extensively  baneful; — ;ind 
that  the  first  step  to  the  legislation  of  the 
freest  and  most  virtuous  nation  on  the  earth, 
to  the  noblest  of  all  the  trusts  which  a  nsi- 
tion  can  bestow, — that  of  enacting  the  means 
by  which  its  own  tendencies  to  guilt  may  be 
lessened,  —  should,  in  so  many  instances, 
be  the  purchase  of  a  crime,  or  of  many 
crimes. 

If,  however,  the  purchase  even  of  a  few 
crimes  be  an  offence  so  worthy  of  reprehen- 
sion, not  merely  for  the  encouragement 
which  it  gives  to  the  venal  barterers  of  their 
conscience,  but  still  more  for  the  corruption 
of  mond  princi])le  which  it  tends  to  dilbise 
through  the  whole  community,  what  deeper 
reprobation  belongs  to  those  to  whom  this 
general  debasement  of  a  people  is  itself  an 
object  of  desire  ;  who  can  see  millions  sunk 
in  ignorance,  and  in  all  the  vices  of  igno- 
rance, and  know  the  means  which  might 
have  accelerated  their  moral  progress,  and 
rejoice  with  a  secret  triumph  that  they  have 
been  instrumental  in  withholding  them. 
How  many  nations  are  there  on  the  earth, 


in  which  nothing  is  so  much  feared  by  those 
who  have  the  miserable  charge  of  the  general 
servitude,  as  that  man  should  become  a  lit- 
tle nobler  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be, 
when  he  has  to  bow  his  head  at  the  feel  of 
the  oppressor  ;  and  in  which  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  dreaded,  as  the  dilTusion  of  that 
which  the  slave  cannot  feel  long,  and  conti- 
nue to  be  a  slave.  To  withhold,  for  pur- 
poses of  selfish  gain,  the  means  by  which  the 
moral  condition  of  a  state  might  be  ameli- 
orated, is  to  be  guilty  of  an  injur)'  to  virtue, 
compared  with  the  atrocity  of  which,  the 
guilt  of  seducing  to  vice  a  single  individual, 
is  as  insignificant  as  would  be  the  crime  of  a 
single  assassination,  com])ared  with  the  but- 
chery of  millions  in  the  massacre  of  a  whole 
nation,  of  which  none  were  to  survive  but 
the  murderers  themselves,  and  those  by 
whom  the  murder  was  sanctioned  and  ap- 
plauded. 

The  various  species  of  seduction  which 
we  have  been  considering,  have  had  some 
object  of  direct  personal  gain  in  view.  The 
betrayer  of  female  innocence  has  previously 
yielded  himself  to  the  control  of  aj)petites 
and  passions,  that  are  to  him  what  reason 
and  morality  are  to  the  good,  and  that  must 
be  gratified,  though  he  seek  the  gratification 
of  them  in  misery  itself.  The  flatterer  seeks 
the  favour  of  him  whom  he  flatters,  and  seeks 
it  usually  for  interests,  without  which  the 
mere  favour  would  be  of  little  value  to  him. 
The  briberies  of  money,  or  place,  or  pension, 
])resent  or  future,  near  or  remote,  or  what- 
ever else  can  be  ofl'ered  to  the  rapacity  of 
avarice  or  ambition,  or  of  all  the  passions 
which  avarice  and  ambition  can  gratify,  are 
not  gifts  or  promises  that  are  gratuitous,  but 
ex])ect  a  return  of  profit  of  some  sort  to  the 
])assions  of  the  briber.  Even  those  who  de-- 
light  in  kec])ing  nations  in  ignorance  and  ser- 
vility, and  who  care  not  how  many  vices  may 
accompany  or  flow  from  these,  still  see  the 
connexion  of  servility  as  an  effect,  with  ig- 
norance as  a  cause ;  and,  perha])s,  would 
have  no  great  objection  to  allow  a  little  more 
wisdom  to  a  people,  if  they  were  to  become 
more  obsequious  by  their  wisdom,  or  to  re- 
main even  as  truly  slaves  in  heart  as  before. 
There  is  one  species  of  corru])tion,  however, 
which  is  exercised  from  a  love  of  the  corrup- 
tion itself,  or  at  least  from  the  mere  pleasure 
of  companionship  in  guilt, — a  spirit  of  mali- 
cious proselytism,  which  forms  the  last  dread- 
ful stage  of  vice  ;  when  the  grey-headed  ve- 
teran of  debaucheries,  that  began  in  youth, 
and  have  been  matured  by  a  long  life  of  un- 
ceasing excess  in  all  that  is  gross  and  deprav- 
ed, till  he  have  acquired  a  sort  of  oracular 
gravity  of  ])rofligacy  among  gayer  jirofligates, 
collects  around  him  his  band  of  youthful  dis- 
cijiles,  whom  he  has  gathered  wherever  his 
watchful  eye  could  mark  out  another  victim  ; 
relates  to  them  the  tales  of  merriment  oi 
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other  years,  as  an  excitement  to  present  pas  •  I 
sions  ;  observes  in  each  the  few  virtiu-s  which 
will  need  even  yet  to  be  rcpresseil,  the  irre- 
solute vices  that  will  require  to  be  strength- 
ened ;  and,  if  on  some  ingenuous  cheek  a 
blush  should  still  arise,  marks  it  with  a  sort 
of  joy,  that  almost  calculates  the  moment  of 
triumph  when  that  blush  shall  have  been 
washed  away,  to  appear  again  no  more.  If 
there  be  a  being  on  this  earth  whom  it  is  per- 
mitted to  us  to  hate  with  full  and  absolute 
detestation,  it  is  surely  a  human  demon  like 
this  ;  and,  if  we  could  trace  through  all  its 
haunts  the  licentiousness  of  a  single  great  ci- 
ty,— from  the  splendid  gaming-house  of  the 
rich  to  the  obscure  chambers  of  vulgar  riot, 
in  which  the  dissolute  of  another  order  as- 
semble to  plan  the  frauds  or  robberies  of  the 
night,  or  to  turn  to  the  only  uses  to  which 
they  know  how  to  turn  them,  the  frauds  or 
robberies  of  the  preceding  day, — of  how  many 
demons  of  this  class  should  we  trace  the  hor- 
rible power,  in  the  lessons  which  they  ai'e 
giving,  and  the  results  of  lessons  which  have 
been  given  ! 

With  these  circumstances,  which  lead  to 
the  intentional  and  wilful  corruption  of 
others,  is  unfortunately  often  joined  the  va- 
nity of  a  dis])iay  of  profligacy,  surpassing  the 
conception  of  ordinary  profligates,  or  the 
equally  hurtful  vanity  of  an  audacious  wit, 
that  can  dare  to  jest,  where  others,  if  they 
do  not  revere  as  the  pure  revere,  are  at  least 
accustomed  to  tremble  as  the  superstitious 
tremble.  How  many  are  there  who  assume 
the  appearance  of  this  audacity  which  they 
do  not  feel,  shuddering  perhaps  with  a  se- 
cret horror  of  conscience  at  the  very  epigram 
in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  gaily  im- 
pious, when  they  poured  out  their  merry  ob- 
scenities, or  still  merrier  blasphemy.  There 
are  other  minds,  which  have  a  due  abhorrence 
of  all  such  blasphemy,  when  the  blasphemy 
is  in  verse  ;  who  require  most  rigidly  that  it 
be  in  prose,  and  have  too  great  regard  for 
the  virtue  and  holiness  of  man,  to  allow  them 
to  be  corrupted  by  the  licentious  iniquity  of 
rhyming.  If,  however,  they  can  invent  an 
argument  which  may  logically  make  man  mi- 
serable by  mood  and  figure, — an  argument 
that,  to  those  who  are  not  very  nice  distin- 
guishers  of  truth,  and  the  semblance  of  truth, 
may  seem  to  prove  God  to  be  only  a  sort  of 
poetic  personification,  and  virtue  and  immor- 
tality to  be  words  as  meaningless,— -they  have 
no  hesitation  in  supposing  that  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  which  the  credit  of  an  epigram 
should  not  be  allowed  to  outweigh,  is  yet  too 
light  in  the  scale  to  be  poised  against  the 
credit  of  any  acute  sophistry  that  can  be 
wrought  into  the  form  of  a  philosophic  dis- 
sertation. They  are  too  wise  not  to  discern 
that  the  evident  tendency  of  that  which  they 
value  only  as  acute,  is  to  corrupt  human  vir- 
tue, and  extinguish  the  best  hopes  and  con- 


solations of  human  suffering.  Btit  it  is  suf- 
ficient comfort  to  them,  that  if  they  render 
miserable  those  whose  virtue  they  corrupt, 
they  have  at  least  not  corrupted  them,  with- 
out the  observance  of  some  of  the  most  exact 
technicalities  of  logic. 

Such  are  various  forms  of  direct  corrup- 
tion, in  which  we  are  seducers  to  vice.  It 
is  not  by  direct  and  intentional  corruption 
only,  however,  that  we  produce  injury  to  the 
virtue  of  others.  There  is  an  indirect  in- 
fluence, which,  in  some  situations,  is  not  less 
injurious, — the  influence  of  example. 

We  are  formed  to  live  together  in  socie- 
ty ;  and  in  those  who  are  to  live  together,  it 
is  necessary  for  happiness  and  almost  for  so- 
cial union,  that  there  should  he  some  re- 
semblance of  manners,  and  agreement  of 
sentiment,  at  least  in  the  general  subjects  in 
which  the  interests  of  all  are  equally  involv- 
ed. To  this  agreement  the  various  humours 
of  mankind,  and  the  very  different  circum- 
stances in  which  different  individuals  of  the 
same  society  are  placed,  would  seem  indeed 
to  oppose  causes  of  division  that  are  almost 
insuperable.  By  one  principle  of  the  mind, 
however, — the  principle  of  suggestion,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  termed,  the  principle  of 
association, — nature  has  in  a  great  measure 
softened  down  the  most  prominent  and  of- 
fensive peculiarities.  What  we  have  seen 
done  in  one  situation,  is  recalled  to  us  by 
the  very  feeling  of  this  situation,  when  we 
are  placed  in  it ;  and,  as  it  arises  to  us  thus 
more  readily,  and  is  sometimes,  perhaps,  the 
only  mode  of  conduct  which  arises  clearly  to 
our  mind,  we  proceed  on  it  without  farther 
reflection,  and  act  in  a  certain  manner,  be- 
cause others  have  acted  in  a  certain  manner, 
and  because  we  have  seen  them  act,  or 
heard  of  their  action.  It  is  evident,  that  in 
resolving  to  act  in  a  certain  manner,  on  any 
occasion,  we  must  have  had  a  previous  con- 
j  ception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  action 
may  be  performed ;  and  that  we  may,  there- 
fore, often  prefer  one  mode  of  action,  from 
the  advantages  which  it  seems  to  present, 
when  it  would  not  have  been  preferred 
in  competition  with  other  modes  of  action, 
still  more  advantageous,  but  not  conceived  at 
I  the  time.  The  wise,  indeed,  on  this  very 
'  account,  even  when  they  see  good  that  may 
flow  from  one  mode  of  conduct,  pause  to 
consider  various  possibilities,  and  appreciate 
the  differences  of  the  good  and  the  better ; 
but  how  few  are  the  wise  !  and  how  much 
more  numerous  they  who,  when  any  imme- 
diate good  presents  itself,  do  not  wait  to 
consider  whether  a  better  may  not  be  foinid. 
I  The  first  conceptions  that  arise,  are  the  con- 
'  ceptions  which  regidate  half  their  conduct ; 
'  and  these  first  conceptions,  when  the  cir- 
-  cumstances  of  the  case  are  similar,  are,  by 
I  the  natural  influence  of  association,  the  con- 
I  ceptions  either  of  what  they  have  themselves 
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done  before,  or  of  what  others  were  observ- 
ed to  do  in  those  similar  circumstances.  It 
is  impossible  to  will  any  particular  action, 
without  haviiip  previou>ly  conceived  that 
particular  action ;  and  the  various  conse- 
quences of  various  modes  of  conduct  have 
seldom  entered  into  the  contem])lation  of 
the  multitude.  They  see  what  othei-s  do  ; 
and  their  thought  has  scarcely  wandered 
beyond  what  is  commonly  before  their  eyes, 
or  what  is  the  subject  of  common  discourse. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  similar  circumstances 
recur,  the  image  recurs  of  what  has  been 
thus  familiar  to  them  ;  and  it  recurs  more 
strongly  ami  vividly,  because  its  influence  is 
not  lessened  by  that  of  any  other  accomjjany- 
ing  image.  They  act,  therefore,  as  others 
have  acted,  not  so  much  from  a  feeling  of  re- 
spect for  general  sentiment,  as  from  mere  ig- 
norance, and  the  absence  of  any  other  con- 
ception that  might  give  a  dilTerent  moment- 
ary impulse.  They  see  only  one  path,  and 
they  move  on,  accordingly,  in  that  only  path 
which  their  dim  and  narrow  glance  is  capa- 
ble of  perceiving. 

How  powerfully  the  conduct  is  influenced 
by  any  vivid  conception,  is  shown  very  strik- 
ingly in  those  phenomena  of  panic  terror  to 
which  I  have  more  than  once  alluded  for  il- 
lustration, because  they  throw  light  on  many 
of  the  most  perplexing  phenomena  of  the 
mind.  A\  hen  astonishment  is  once  produc- 
ed in  any  very  lively  degree,  however  rich 
in  knowledge  a  mind  may  have  been,  it  is, 
for  the  moment,  like  the  ignorant  minds 
around.  It  cannot  deliberate  and  clioose, 
because  no  olijects  of  choice  occur  to  it. 
What  is  called  presence  of  mind,  is  only 
such  a  state  of  mastery  of  the  feeling  of  as- 
tonishment, and  other  lively  emotions,  as  al- 
lows the  conceptions  to  arise  whici)  would 
have  arisen  if  there  had  been  no  circumstan- 
ces productive  of  lively  emotion  ;  and  the 
want  of  ])rcseiice  of  mind  is  the  temporary 
want  of  such  conceptions,  from  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  one  lively  emotion. 
The  image  of  what  others  are  doing,  is 
therefore  the  only  image  before  the  mind  ; 
and  each  individual  thus  augments  and  mul- 
tiplies the  panic,  by  presenting  to  others  the 
ready  image  of  that  flight,  which,  as  pre- 
sented to  him  by  those  who  were  first  to  fly, 
had  made  him  tor  the  moment  that  co\^•a^(l- 
ly  thing  which,  in  hours  of  freer  choice,  he 
would  have  conceived  it  imjjossible  for  him 
to  become. 

In  every  case  of  this  species  of  moral 
sway,  then,  it  is  to  the  similar  influence  of 
mere  suggestion,  in  presenting  to  us  a  clear 
image  of  one  mode  of  conduct  out  of  many 
possible  modes,  that  are  not  conceived  so 
distinctly,  because  they  have  never  been 
seen,  that  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  chief 
part  of  that  power  which  is  attributed,  and 
justly   attributed,    to    example ;    though    to 


this  direct  influence  of  the  principle  must  bo 
added  various  indirect  and  auxiliaiy  influ- 
ences of  it,  in  the  notions  of  moral  worth,  or 
dignity  of  character,  of  those  w  ho  performed 
the  action  before  ;  or  the  remembrance  even 
of  accidental  circumstances  of  pride  or  plea- 
sure, that  may  have  been  connected  with  it. 
When  all  the  direct  and  indirect  influences 
of  the  suggesting  principle,  then,  are  added 
together,  it  cannot  seem  wonderful  that 
there  should  be  such  a  propensity  in  the 
great  imitator,  man,  to  moral  imitation  ;  and 
that  the  conduct  of  him  who  is  born  to-day, 
should  depend  almost  as  much  on  the  nature 
of  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  surround 
him  hereafter,  as  on  the  nature  of  the  mind 
that  is  animating  his  own  httle  frame. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  example  on 
national  virtue,  we  are  too  apt  to  think  only 
of  the  authority  of  those  who  are  iilaced  in 
eminent  stations  ;  and  to  forget  the  more  di- 
rect influence  of  domestic  examples  on  those 
individuals,  who  must  always  indeed  be  rank- 
ed as  individuals,  but  whose  virtues  or  vices 
imited  are  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  nation. 
The  exam])le  of  the  great  may  give  the  pri- 
mary impulse,  but  the  force  descends  pro- 
gi'essively  from  rank  to  rank  ;  and  each  is  af- 
fected chiefly  by  those  who  arc  around  him, 
or  a  very  little  above  him.  The  i)areiits  w  lio 
hang  over  our  cradle,  thinking  for  us,  before 
we  have  formed  what  can  be  called  a  thought, 
and  who  continue,  during  life,  to  be  viewed 
by  us  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  tender  venera- 
tion, which  no  other  created  being  seems  to 
us  entitled  to  possess, — the  comrades  of  our 
pastimes  in  boyhood,  and  the  friends  who 
partake  with  us  the  graver  occu])ations,  and 
graver  pastimes  of  our  maturcr  years, — these 
are  they  who  transfuse  into  us  their  feelings, 
and  from  whom,  without  thinking  of  them  as 
exami)l(s,  we  derive  all  that  good  or  evil 
which  examjjle  can  alford  ;  and  yield  our- 
selves more  completely  to  the  influence,  be- 
cause we  are  not  aware  that  we  are  yielding 
to  any  influence  whatever.  To  be  frequent- 
ly with  the  good  is  to  know,  on  almost  every 
occasion,  how  the  good  would  act  in  the  situ- 
ation in  which  we  are  ])laced,  and  to  feel,  at 
the  same  time,  that  reverence  for  the  action 
itself  as  it  seems  to  tis  recommended  by 
their  choice,  which  we  must  have  felt  for 
those  whom  we  imagine  as  i)erformers  of  it. 
\\  hatever  impresses  on  us  strongly  the  image 
of  the  virtuous,  therefore,  cannot  beindifler- 
ent  to  our  virtue.  The  very  meeting  of  a 
great  man,  as  Seneca  strongly  says,  nray  be 
of  lasting  advantage  to  us  ;  and  we  derive  in- 
struction from  his  very  silence.  "  Nulla  res 
magis  animis  honesta  induit,  dul)iosque  et  in 
pravum  inclinabiles  revocat  ad  rectum,  quam 
bonorum  virorum  conversatio.  Paullatim  enim 
descendit  in  pcctora  ;  et  vim  pr;ece])torum 
obtinet  frequenter  audiri,  ads])ici  frequenter. 
Occursus  mchcrcule  ipse  sapientium  jui  at ; 
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( t  est  aliquid,  quod  ex  magno  viro,  vel  ta- 
t-ente,  proficias."* 

It  is  this  universal  radiation  of  example, 
reflecting  light  upon  exiimple,  which  forms 
the  moral  si)lendour  of  an  age,  without  some 
portion  of  the  light  of  which  good  laws  ai-e 
powerless,  and  with  which  it  is  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  little  moment,  at  least  to  the  existing 
generation,  how  few  the  laws  may  be  under 
which  good  men  are  living  in  peace.   "  When 
a  citizen  is  inspired  by  the  genius  of  %'irtue," 
says  an  eloquent  declaimcr  on   morals,  "  he 
feels  no  embarrassment  in  those  cases  for 
which  the  law  has  made  no  provision.      His 
own  heart  is  his  legislator.     He  has  there  a 
species   of  instinct,   less  likely  to   err  than 
even  reason  itself.     A  good  man  divines,  as 
it  were,  good  laws,  that,  as  laws,  are  yet  un- 
existing.     It  is  not  so  much  in  the  head,  in- 
deed, that  the  true  genius  of  legislation  has 
its  seat,  as  in  the  heart ;  and  wise  as  Solon 
and  Lycurgus  were,  who  can  doubt  that  they 
had  stiU  more  virtue  than  wisdom  ?     When 
Rome  was  in  peril,  what  was  her  resource  ? 
She  did  not  form  new  laws.      She  ordered 
the  laws  to  be  silent,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
the  guidance  and  example  of  a  single  good 
man.      The  conscience  of  Camillus  was,  for 
a  long  time,  all  the   legislation    of   Rome. 
That  Rome,  which  had  scarcely  begun  to  ex- 
ist, was  already  almost  expiring  under  the, 
assault  of  the   Gauls.      But  what  is  there 
which  a  great  man  cannot  do,  when  he  is  sure 
of  the  courage  and  of  the  nrtue  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  !     Rome,  delivered  by  his  arm,  had 
no  longer  a  foe  to  dread  ;  and  with  her  proud 
morals,  and  but  a  handful  of  laws,  rose  from 
the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  to  march  like  a 
Queen  to  the  conquest  of  the  universe.    The 
firmness  of  Brutus,  the  good  faith  of  Regu- 
lus,  the  moderation  of  Cincinnatus,  the  calm 
probity  of  Fabricius,  the  chastity  of  the  Lu- 
cretias  and  Virginias,  the  disinterestedness 
of  Paulus  ^milius,  the  patience  of  Fabius, 
— these  were  the  best  laws  of  Rome.    A  \'ir- 
tuous  man  is  a  living  law, — he  is  more  :  pre- 
cepts  can  only  point  to   us  what  tract  we 
should  pursue,  but  examples  hurry  us  along. 
What  a  ditference  there  is  between  a  law 
that  speaks  but  once,  and  Cuto  ever  acting ! 
This  Cato  was  to  Rome  its  thirteenth  table 
of  laws ;  and  without   the  thirteenth,  how 
defective    would    the    twelve    other    have 
been  !" 

The  influence  of  moral  feeling  is,  indeed, 
what  this  author  considers  it  to  be,  the  sup- 
plement of  the  deficiencies  of  law  ;  the  thir- 
teenth table  of  the  early  laws  of  Rome,  and 
many  volumes  of  statutes,  where  laws  are 
more  voluminous.  The  direct  power  of  ex- 
ample, then,  in  those  who  surround  us,  and 
whose  conduct  is  the  first  to  rise  to  our  con- 
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ception,  in  all  the  similar  circumstances  in 
which  ourselves  are  placed,  is  a  power  which 
the  unreflecting  can  scarcely  fail  to  obey. 
But  though  chiefly  to  be  traced  to  those  who 

I  mingle  with  us  in  the  familiar  scenes  and  oc- 

I  currences  of  domestic  life,  the  influence  is 
yet  referable  in  part  also  directly,  and  indi- 
rectly in  a  very  high  degree,  to  the  smaller 
number,  who  do  not  so  much  surround  us, 
as  shine  upon  us  from  a  distance,  the  emi- 
nent of  ever)'  class,  whose  real  dignity  of 
merit,  or  even  whose  accidental  dignity  of 
station,  has  raised  them  to  a  height  which 
brings  their  image  frequently  before  us ;  and 
presents  it  associated  with  all  the  respect 
which  the  heart  readily  pays  to  the  one  spe- 
cies of  dignity,  and  which,  for  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  stiites,  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
in  some  degree  to  the  other  also — at  least 
when  the  dignity  of  mere  rank  is  not  so  dis- 
honoured by  the  profligacy  of  its  possessor, 
as  to  cover,  in  our  detestiitiou  of  the  profli- 
gacy, the  feebler  titles  of  the  rank  itself. 

j  It  is  this  moral  or  immoral  influence,  in 
promoting  or  injuring  the  virtues  of  others, 
an  influence  of  which  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  divest  themselves,  that  gives  to 
these  who  are  in  any  way  distinguished 
above  the  crowd  a  fearful  responsibility  with 
which  they  are  unfortunately  not  always  suf- 
ficiently impressed.  It  is  not  their  own  con 
science  only  for  which  they  are  answerable, 
they  are  answerable  also,  in  some  measure, 

for  the  consciences  of  others. 

Componitur  orbis 
Regis  ad  exemplura ;  nee  sic  infleetere  sensus 
Humanos  edicta  valent,  ut  vita  regentis: 
Mobile  mutatur  semper  nun  principe  vulgus. 

"  Princeps  optimus,"  says  Paterculus,  with 
a  forcible  brevity  of  expression,  "  faciendo 
docet ;  et  licet  sit  imperio  maximus,  exemplo 
major  est." 

In  the  life  of  a  sovereign,  then,  there  is 
nothing  private.  His  friendships,  his  very 
amusements,  are  not  friendships  and  amuse- 
ments only  :  they  are  public  virtue  or  public 
guilt.  If  he  think  more  of  the  trappings  ol 
his  state  than  of  its  duties,  if  the  splendour 
of  some  courtly  festival  be  more  important 
to  him,  than  that  noblest  of  spectacles  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  general  hap|)iness  of  a 
peaceful  and  virtuous  land,  if  the  favourites 
of  his  private  confidential  hours,  whom  he 
thus  ofl^ers  to  his  people,  as  models  of  the 
conduct  that  is  worthiest  of  being  honoured, 
be  those  who  are  known  to  the  world  only 
by  superior  profligacy,  and  whom  every  vir- 
tuous father  of  a  family  would  exclude  from 
the  dwelling  of  those  for  whose  innocence 
he  would  tremble  if  the  corrupters  were  ad- 
mitted, there  may  be  \'irtue  still  in  that  state  ; 
but  it  is  only  because  there  are  in  it  princi- 
ples of  %'irtue  too  powerful  to  be  overcome 
by  the  vicious  authority  even  of  the  most 
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powerful.  The  guilt  of  the  sovereign,  how- 
ever, in  such  circumstances,  is  to  be  esti- 
matcfi,  not  by  the  vices  which  have  spread 
among  his  people,  hut  by  the  vices  wliich 
his  own  conduct  has  authorized ;  and  would 
not  be  increased  in  the  amount  of  its  moral 
delinquency,  though  all  mankind  had  be- 
come, what  he  has  said,  by  his  example  and 
his  favour,  that  it  is  noble  to  be.  If,  however, 
a  i)rince  be  indeed  what  a  prince  should  be, 
he  ha:;  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that  he  is 
not  enjoying  only  the  hapj)iness  of  virtue, 
but  difliising  it ;  that,  since  his  actions  must 
be  lessons,  they  are  lessons  of  good  ;  and 
that  if,  by  his  example,  he  exercise  a  sway 
more  extensive  than  that  of  his  laws  or  his 
arms,  it  is  a  sway  which,  like  that  of  his  laws 
and  his  arms,  is  exercised  only  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world. 

An  influence  so  extensive,  indeed,  belongs 
only  to  a  few  of  mankind ;  but  even  the 
humble  must  not  think,  on  this  account,  that 
they  have  no  influence.  It  is  indirectly,  I 
have  already  said,  as  spreading  through  them, 
that  the  influence  of  the  powerful  is  chiefly 
exercised.  In  their  homes,  among  their 
friends,  on  all  those  who  come  within  their 
little  sphere,  they  exercise  power  over  the 
vice  or  virtue  of  others,  and  thus  indirectly 
an  influence  on  the  amount  of  moral  good 
and  evil  in  the  world,  in  every  future  gener- 
ation,— iin  influence  which  it  is  as  little  pos- 
sible for  them  to  shake  off',  as  for  the  sove- 
reign of  many  states  to  abdicate  his  moral 
sway,  and  to  be  a  sovereign  only  with  his 
sceptre  or  his  sword. 

From  this  inevitable  influence  of  example, 
by  which  every  moral  or  immoral  action  that 
is  performed  by  us  may  have  consequences 
that  never  entered  into  our  design  or  our 
wish  when  we  planned  or  performed  it, 
arises  one  very  important  duty, — the  duty  of 
attending  to  the  api)earances  of  our  actions. 
It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  have  willed  what  is 
virtuous,  and  to  have  executed  it  by  means 
that  in  themselves  imply  no  immonility,  if 
they  have  been  such  as  might  lead  others  to 
suspect  the  purity  of  what  was  truly  ])uie. 
The  loss  which  we  might  ourselves  sufler  in 
this  way,  in  our  character  and  authority,  is 
not  the  only  evil,  nor,  in  many  cases,  the 
greatest  evil,  of  such  seeming  improprieties. 
We  m.'iy,  without  due  care  as  to  a[)pcar- 
ances,  act  virtuously,  and  yet  give  all  the  au- 
thority of  our  station  and  character  to  vice, 
— misleading  those  to  whom  our  example 
may  have  the  force  of  precept,  and,  perhaps, 
by  some  of  the  most  generous  sacrifices  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable,  inducing  the  in- 
ronsidiratc,  who  supjiose  that  they  are  im- 
itating us,  to  quit  that  moral  good  which  we 
truly  sought,  for  the  evil  which  we  only 
Beemcd  to  them  to  ])ursue. 

The  only  remaining  species  of  injury  to 
others,  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  which  we 


have  still  to  consider,  is  that  which  relates  tc 
their  mental  tranquillity. 

This  indeed,  all  the  other  species  of  injury 
already  considered  by  us,  tend  indirectly  to 
disturb.  But  the  injury  of  which  I  speak  at 
present,  is  the  direct  violation  of  the  peace 
of  others,  by  our  immediate  intentional  in- 
fluence on  their  feelings. 

In  treating  of  the  emotions  of  pride,  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  that  haughtiness 
which  the  proud  arc  so  apt  to  assume,  I  have 
already  treated  of  one  of  the  most  injurious 
influences  of  this  sort,  my  remarks  on  which 
it  would  be  unnecessary  now  to  repeat.  You 
must  be  sufficiently  awaie,  that  the  aim  of 
the  haughty  is  to  excite  in  others  the  morti- 
fying feeling  of  their  abject  inferiority  ;  and 
that,  if  they  could  always  produce  the  feel- 
ings which  they  wish  to  excite,  they  would 
not  merely  have  all  the  guilt  of  a  cruel 
tyranny, — for  that  they  have,  even  in  their 
most  powerless  wishes,  but  would  truly,  in 
their  very  effects,  be  the  most  severe  of  hu- 
man tyrants. 

It  is  not  the  insolence  of  the  haughty, 
however,  which  is  the  only  intentional  dis- 
quieter  of  others.  There  is  a  power  in 
every  individual,  over  the  tranquillity  of  al- 
most every  individual.  There  are  emotions 
latent  in  the  mind  of  those  whom  we  meet, 
which  a  few  words  of  ours  may  at  any  time 
call  forth  ;  and  the  moral  influence  which 
keeps  thii  power  over  the  uneasy  feelings  of 
others  under  due  restraint,  is  not  the  least 
important  of  the  moral  influences,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  general  happiness. 

There  are  minds  which  can  delight  in  ex- 
ercising this  cruel  sway  ;  which  rejoice  in 
suggesting  thoughts  that  may  poison  the 
confidence  of  friends,  and  render  the  very 
virtues  that  were  loved,  objects  of  suspicion 
to  him  who  loved  them.  In  the  daily  and 
hourly  intercourse  of  human  life,  there  are 
human  beings  who  exert  their  malicious  skill 
in  devising  what  subjects  may  be  most  likely 
to  bring  into  the  mind  of  him  with  whom 
they  converse,  the  most  mortifying  remem- 
brances ;  who  i>ay  visits  of  condolence  that 
they  may  be  sure  of  making  grief  a  little 
more  severely  felt ;  who  are  faithful  in  con- 
veying to  everyone  the  whispers  of  unmerit- 
ed scandal,  of  which,  otherwise,  he  never 
ivould  have  heard,  as  he  never  could  have 
suspected  them  ;  though,  in  exercising  this 
friendly  office,  they  are  careful  to  express 
sufficient  indignation  against  the  slanderer, 
and  to  bring  forward  as  many  grounds  of 
sus|)icion  against  (fiffercnt  individuals  as  their 
fancy  can  call  uj)  ;  who  talk  to  some  disap- 
pointed beauty  of  all  the  splendid  jirepara- 
tions  for  the  marriage  of  her  rival ;  to  the 
unfortunate  dramatic  poet,  of  the  success  of 
the  last  night's  piece,  and  of  the  great  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in  modern 
taste  ;  and  who,  if  they  could  have  the  pecu- 
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liar  good  fortune  of  meeting  with  any  one 
whose  father  was  hanged,  would  probably 
find  no  subject  so  attractive  to  their  eloquence 
as  the  number  of  executions  that  were  speed- 
ily to  take  place. 

Such  power  man  may  exercise  over  the 
feelings  of  man  ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to 
frame  laws  which  can  comprehend  injuries 
of  this  sort,  such  power  man  may  exercise 
over  man  with  legal  impunity.  But  it  is  a 
power  of  which  the  virtuous  man  will  as  lit- 
tle think  of  availing  himself,  for  purposes  of 
cruelty,  as  if  a  thousand  laws  had  made  it  as 
criminal  as  it  is  immoral ;  a  power  which 
he  will  as  little  think  of  exercising,  because 
it  would  require  only  the  utterance  of  a  few 
easy  words,  as  of  inflicting  a  mortal  blow, 
because  it  would  require  only  a  single  mo- 
tion of  his  hand. 

The  true  preser\ative  against  this  power, 
is  that  which  is  the  protector  of  the  virtuous 
from  all  other  injuiy — their  o\vn  purity  of 
conscience.  It  is  not  easy  to  excite  perma- 
nently any  unpleasant  images  in  the  mind  of 
one  who,  in  the  retrospect  of  life,  has  only 
virtuous  actions  or  virtuous  desires  to  re- 
member— who  has  wished  to  keep  nothing 
secret  from  the  world,  but  the  benefactions 
that  provided  as  carefully  for  the  virtuous 
shame,  as  for  the  very  wants  of  poverty  ; 
and  who,  therefore,  if  his  whole  mind  could 
become  visible,  would  be  not  less,  but  more 
beloved.  The  tranquillity  of  such  a  mind 
may  indeed  he  disturbed  for  a  moment  by 
the  petty  malice  that  would  strive  to  awake 
in  it  disagreeable  remembrances  ;  but  even 
when  it  may  be  thus  disturbed,  there  is  no 
painful  feeling  so  likely  to  arise  in  it,  as  re- 
gret for  that  malice  itself  which  it  disdains, 
indeed,  but  which  it  cannot  disdain  without 
some  accompanying  pity 


LECTURE  LXXXVL 

OF  OUR  POSITIVE  DUTIES  ;   OF  THE  DUTIES  OF 
BENEVOLEN'CE. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  con- 
cluded my  remarks  on  the  order  of  our  ge- 
neral duties,  which  are  negative  only ;  that 
is  to  say,  which  consist  in  abstinence  from 
the  different  sorts  of  injury  which  it  is  in  our 
power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  occasion  to 
others. 

These  we  considered  imder  seven  heads : 
as  our  actions  may  be  injurious  to  others,  in 
their  person,  in  their  property,  in  the  affec- 
tion of  those  whom  they  love,  in  their  gene- 
ral character,  in  their  knowledge  or  belief, 
as  affected  by  the  confidence  which  they 
place  in  the  truth  of  our  declarations;  in  their 
virtue,  as  subject  to  the  influence  of  our  in- 
tentional seductions,  or  to  the  unintended 


influence  of  our  mere  example  ;  and  lastly, 
in  their  peace  of  mind,  which,  as  liable  to  be 
disturbed  by  mortifying  reflections,  that  are 
in  most  cases  easy  to  be  excited,  is  in  some 
measure  under  our  control,  from  the  power 
which  the  princij)le  of  suggestion  gives  us 
over  the  trains  of  thought  of  others,  and 
consequently  over  the  general  emotions, 
j)leasing  or  unpleasing,  which  result  from 
those  trains  of  thought,  or  form  a  i)art  of 
them. 

To  abstain,  however,  from  every  species 
of  injury  wiiich  it  is  in  our  power  to  occasion 
to  others,  though  it  is  an  important  part  of 
virtue,  is  but  a  part  of  it.  Even  in  our  most 
scrupulous  forbearance  from  all  the  evil  which 
we  mighc  produce,  if  this  abstinence,  how- 
ever complete,  were  all,  the  world  would  still 
be  only  as  if  we  had  not  been.  There  might 
be  before  our  very  eyes  miserj',  which,  though 
not  produced  by  om'selves,  was  not  the  less 
an  evil,  and  which  a  slight  effort  on  our  part 
— a  word,  a  very  look  expressive  nf  a  wish, 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  remove.  There 
might,  in  like  manner,  be  means  of  easy  hap-- 
piiiess  to  individuals  or  whole  families,  which 
required  only  the  same  simple  wishes  on  our 
part  to  convert  them  into  happiness  itself, 
but  which  would  be  wholly  unproductive 
without  us  ;  and  yet,  if  we  had  no  feelings 
which  led  us  to  be  more  than  passively  and 
negatively  good,  the  misery  would  remain  un- 
relieved, and  the  happiness  be  unproduced 
or  unpromoted. 

Nature  then,  when  she  conferred  on  us, 
in  so  many  noble  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
such  abundant  facilities  of  usefulness,  did 
not  leave  us  destitute  of  the  wishes  which 
alone  could  make  these  facilities  valuable. 
She  has  given  us  a  benevolence  that  desires 
the  good  of  all,  and  a  principle  of  moral 
feehng,  which,  when  we  allow  an  opportun- 
ity of  being  widely  beneficial  to  escape, 
speaks  to  us  with  a  voice  of  reproach  which 
it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  still.  By  the  one 
we  merely  desire  the  happiness  of  mankind  ; 
by  the  other  we  feel  that  to  promote  this 
happiness  of  mankind  is  a  duty. 

It  is  in  this  latter  aspect  that  we  are  at 
present  to  consider  our  power  of  being  be« 
neficial,  as  giving  occasion  to  a  duty,  or  set 
of  duties,  corresponding  with  the  particular 
species  of  good,  which  any  exertion  on  our 
part  can  occasion  or  further. 

So  important  is  this  duty  of  benevolence, 
that,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  some  very 
eminent  moralists  have  been  led  to  main- 
tain, that  whatever  is  felt  by  us  to  be  virtu  - 
ous,  is  felt  to  deser\'e  that  name  merely  as 
involving  some  benevolent  desire ;  an  opin- 
ion which  is  evidently  founded  on  a  partial 
view  of  the  phenomena;  since  the  experi- 
ence of  every  one,  if  he  attend  suffidently  to 
his  own  feelings,  without  regard  to  any  sys- 
tem, must  convince  him  that  he  has  ^  siinU 
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lar  emotion  of  monil  reg;ard,  in  cases  in 
which  tile  thought  of  jjersoniil  duty,  as  in 
miuiy  of  the  nobicr^t  etTorts  of  self-coininund, 
was  all  whii-h  could  have  been  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  aciiit ;  or  in  which,  though 
it  might  be  posjiible  to  invent  some  benevo- 
lent motive,  as  what  might  influence  the 
fortitude  of  the  heroic  sufferer,  the  moral  ad- 
miration was  at  leiist  far  more  ra])id  than 
the  tardy  invention  of  the  benevolence. 
The  doctrine  of  virtue,  as  consisting  in  be- 
nevolence, false  as  it  is  when  maintained  as 
universal  and  exclusive,  is  yet,  when  consi- 
dered as  having  the  sanction  of  so  many  en- 
ligntened  men,  a  proof  at  least  of  the  very 
extensive  ditfusion  of  benevolence  in  the 
modes  of  conduct  which  are  denominated 
virtuous.  It  may  not,  indeed,  comprehend 
all  the  aspects  under  which  man  is  regarded 
by  us  as  worthy  of  our  moral  approbation, 
but  it  comprehends  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them, — his  relations  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  to  all  the  creatures  that  live 
around  him,  though  not  the  moral  relations 
which  bind  hnn  to  the  greatest  of  all  beings, 
nor  those  which  are  directly  worthy  of  our 
approbation,  as  confined  to  the  perfection  of 
his  own  internal  character. 

That  benevolence,  the  moral  link  which 
connects  man  with  man,  is  in  itself  virtuous, 
may  indeed  appear  to  some  very  rigid  ques- 
tioners of  every  feeling  to  require  proof;  but 
it  can  appear  to  retjuire  it  only  to  those  who 
deny  altogether  the  very  moral  distinction  of 
virtue  and  vice,  in  that  general  scepticism 
which  hiis  been  already  fully  considered  by 
us.  Of  those  who  allow  virtue  to  be  more 
than  a  name,  there  is  no  one  who  will  refuse 
to  benevolent  exertions  the  praise  of  this 
excellence — no  one  who  can  read  the  historj' 
of  any  of  those  heroes  of  the  moral  scene 
whose  life  has  been  one  continued  deed  of 
generosity  to  mankind,  without  feeling  that 
if  there  be  virtue  on  earth,  there  has  been 
virtue  in  that  bosom  which  has  suffered 
much,  or  dared  much,  that  the  world  might 
be  free  from  any  of  the  ills  which  disgraced 
it.  The  strong  lines  with  which  the  author 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  concludes  his  jjraise 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  these  heroes 
of  benevolence,  scarcely  express  more  than 
we  truly  feel  on  the  contemplation  of  such 
H  character.  It  does  seem  as  if  man,  when 
he  acts  as  man  should  act,  is  a  being  of  some 
higher  order  than  the  frail  erring  creatures 
among  whom  we  ourselves  pass  a  life  that, 
with  all  its  occasional  acts  of  generosity  and 
self-command,  is  still,  like  theirs,  a  life  of 
frailty  and  error. 

And  now,  Philanthropy,  thy  rays  divine 

Dart  round  the  plobc,  from  Zcmbla  to  the  line; 

O'er  c.ich  dark  prison  j>lays  the  cheering  licht, 

Like  northern  lustre^  o'er  the  vault  of  night. 

From  realm  to  realm,  with  cross  or  crescent  tTOwn'd, 

Where'er  mankind  .ind  mLsor>'  are  found; 

o'er  hurning  saniK,  tleep  waves,  or  wilds  of  snow, 

'i'bv  Huward,  jounicying,  seeks  the  houi,e  of  woe. 


Pown  many  a  winding  step  to  dungeons  ilanli. 

Where  anguish  waik  aloud,  and  fetters  clank, 

To  caves  bcstrew'd  with  many  a  mouldering  bone, 

And  cells,  who^e  echoes  only  learn  to  groan  ; 

Where  no  kind  bars  a  whispering  friend  disclose, 

No  sunbeam  enters,  and  no  zephyr  blows. 

He  treads,  inemulous  of  fame  or  wealth, 

I'rofuse  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of  health  ; 

With  soft  assuasive  eloquence  expands 

Power's  rigid  heart,  anci  opes  his  clenching  hands; 

Loads  stem-eyed  Justice  to  the  dark  domams. 

If  not  to  sever,  to  relax  the  chains; 

Or  guides  awakened  Mercy  through  the  gloom. 

And  shows  the  iirison,  sister  to  the  tomb ; 

Gives  to  her  babes  the  self-devoted  wife, 

To  her  fond  husband  liberty  and  life. 

The  spirits  of  the  good  who  bend  from  hiph. 

Wide  o'er  these  earthly  scenes,  their  partial  eye. 

When  first,  array'd  in  Virtue's  purest  robe. 

They  saw  her  Howard  traversing  the  globe, 

Mistook  a  mortal  for  an  angcl-guest. 

And  a-sk'd,  what  seraph  foot  the  earth  imprest. 

Onward  he  moves.     i)isease  and  death  retire, 

And  murmuring  demons  hate  him  and  admire.* 

The  benevolent  spirit,  as  its  object  is  the 
happiness  of  all  who  are  capable  of  feeling 
happiness,  is  ius  universal  in  its  efforts  as  the 
miseries  which  are  capable  of  being  relieved, 
or  the  enjoyments  which  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
tend to  a  single  human  being,  within  the 
reach  of  its  efforts,  or  almost  of  its  wishes. 
When  we  speak  of  benefactions,  indeed,  we 
think  only  of  one  species  of  good  action  ;  and 
charity  itself,  so  comprehensive  in  its  etymo- 
logical meaning,  is  used  as  if  it  were  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  mere  opening  of  the 
purse.  But  "  it  is  not  money  only  which  the 
unfortunate  need ;  and  they  are  but  slug- 
gards in  well-doing,"  as  Rousseau  strikingly 
expresses  the  character  of  this  indolent  bene- 
volence, "  who  know  to  do  good  only  when 
they  have  a  purse  in  their  hand."  Consola- 
tions, counsels,  cares,  friendship,  protection, 
are  so  many  resources  which  pity  leaves  us 
for  the  assistance  of  the  indigent,  even 
though  wealth  should  be  wanting.  The  op- 
pressed often  continue  to  be  oppressed, 
merely  because  they  are  without  an  organ  to 
render  their  complaints  known  to  those  who 
have  the  power  of  succour.  It  requires 
sometimes  but  a  word  which  they  cannot 
say,  a  reason  which  they  know  not  how  to 
state,  the  opening  of  a  single  door  of  a 
great  man,  through  which  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  pass,  to  obtain  for  them  all  of 
which  they  are  in  need.  The  intrepid  sup- 
port of  a  disinterested  virtue  is,  in  such  cases, 
able  to  remove  an  infinity  of  obstacles,  and 
the  eloquence  of  a  single  good  man  in  the 
cause  of  the  injured  can  appal  tyranny  itself 
in  the  midst  of  its  power. 

If  indeed  there  be  in  the  heart  those  gen- 
uine wishes  of  diffusive  good  which  are  never 
long  absent  from  the  heart  of  the  virtuous, 
there  will  not  long  be  wanting  occasions  of 
exertion.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  an  eye  that 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  search  of  objects 
of  generous  regard,  to  look  around  without 
the  discovery  of  something  which  may  be 


•  Botanic  Garden,  pan  li.  canto  ii.  line  433— 4'?.' 
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remedied,  orsomethingwhich  maybe  improv- 
ed ;  and  in  relieving  some  niisen',  or  pro- 
ducing or  spreading  some  happiness,  the  good 
man  will  already  have  effected  his  delight- 
ful purpose,  before  others  would  even  have 
imagined  that  there  was  any  good  to  be  done. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
examine  with  any  minuteness  of  analysis 
the  various  ways  in  which  benevolence  may 
be  usefully  exerted.  In  considering  the 
species  of  injury  that  give  rise  to  our  duties 
of  a  negative  order,  I  have  in  some  measure 
considered  our  positive  duties  also  ;  since, 
to  abstain  from  injuring,  and  to  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  good  which  we  have  thus  forborne 
to  lessen,  are  in  spirit  results  of  the  same 
species  of  benevolent  regard,  and  of  the  same 
moral  principle,  that  commands  us  to  further 
the  happiness  which  it  would  be  vice,  by  any 
conduct  of  ours,  to  diminish. 

To  pass  slightly  over  these  objects  of  so- 
cial regard,  then,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  before  considered,  the  benevolent  man 
will  be  eager  to  relieve  every  form  of  person- 
al suffering.  Public  institutions  arise,  by  his 
zeal,  for  receiving  the  sick,  who  have  no 
home,  or  a  home  which  it  is  almost  sickness 
to  inhabit,  and  for  restoring  them,  in  health, 
to  those  active  employments  of  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  incapable.  In 
the  humblest  ranks  of  life,  when  no  other  aid 
can  be  given  by  the  generous  poor,  than  that 
which  their  attendance  and  sympathy  admin- 
ister, this  aid  they  never  hesitate  to  afford. 
When  their  own  toils  of  the  day  are  over, 
they  often  give  the  hours  of  a  night  that  is  to 
terminate  in  a  renewed  call  to  their  fatiguing 
occupations, — not  to  the  repose  which  their 
exhausted  strength  might  seem  to  demand, 
but  to  a  watchful  anxiety  around  the  bed  of 
some  feverish  sufferer,  who  is  scarcely  suffi- 
ciently conscious  of  what  is  around  him,  to 
thank  them  for  their  care,  and  whose  look  of 
squalid  \\Tetchedness  seems  to  be  only  death 
begim,  and  the  infection  of  death,  to  all 
who  gaze  upon  it.  The  same  benevo- 
lence which  prompts  to  the  succour  of 
the  infirm,  prompts  to  the  succour  also 
of  the  indigent.  Though  charity  is  not 
mere  pecuniary  aid,  pecuniary  aid,  when 
such  aid  is  needed,  is  still  one  of  the 
most  useful,  because  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive in  its  application,  of  all  the  services  of 
charity.  Nor  is  it  valuable  only  for  the  tem- 
porary relief  which  it  affords  to  sufferings 
that  could  not  otherwise  be  relieved.  It 
has  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  office. 
It  brings  together  those  whose  union  seems 
necessary  for  general  happiness,  and  almost 
for  explaining  the  purposes  of  Heaven  in  the 
present  system  of  things.  There  are  every- 
where the  rich,  who  have  means  of  comfort 
which  they  know  not  how  to  enjoy,  and 
scarcely  how  to  waste  ;  and  everywhere 
some  who  are  poor  without  guilt  on  their 


part,  or  at  least  rather  guilty  because  they 
are  poor,  than  poor  because  they  are  guilty 
All  which  seems  necessary  for  the  comfort 
of  both,  is,  that  they  should  be  brought  to- 
gether. Benevolence  effects  this  unio!i.  It 
carries  the  rich  to  the  cottage,  or  to  the  very 
hovels  of  the  poor ;  it  allows  the  jioor  ad- 
mission into  the  palaces  of  the  rich ;  and 
both  become  richer  in  the  only  true  sense  of 
the  word,  because  to  both  there  is  an  acces- 
sion of  happiness.  The  wealthy  obtain  the 
])leasure  of  doing  good,  and  of  knowing  that 
there  are  hearts  which  bless  them  ;  the  in- 
digent obtain  the  relief  of  urgent  necessities, 
and  the  pleasure  of  loving  a  generous  bene- 
factor. 

Such  are  the  delightful  influences  of  posi- 
tive benevolence,  in  their  relation  to  the  per- 
sonal suffenngs  and  to  the  pecuniaiy  wants 
of  those  who,  if  they  have  no  property  to  be 
assailed  by  injustice,  have  at  least  necessi- 
ties, the  disregard  of  which  is  equal  in  moral 
delinquency  to  injustice  itself.  In  its  rela- 
tion to  the  affections  of  those  around,  who 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  various  ties 
of  regard,  benevolence  is  not  less  powerful 
as  a  producer  or  fosterer  of  good.  WTier- 
ever  there  are  causes  of  future  jealousy 
among  those  who  love  each  other  at  present, 
it  delights  in  dispelling  the  elements  of  the 
cloud,  when  the  cloud  itself,  that  has  not  yet 
begun  to  darken,  scarcely  can  be  said  to  have 
arisen.  If  suspicions  have  already  gathered 
in  the  breast  of  any  one  who  thinks,  but 
thinks  falsely,  that  he  has  been  injured,  it  is 
quick,  with  all  the  ready  logic  of  kindness, 
to  show  that  the  suspicions  are  without  a 
cause.  If  it  find  not  suspicion  onl)',  but  dis- 
sension that  has  burst  out,  in  all  the  violence 
of  mutual  acrimony,  it  appears  in  its  divine 
character  of  a  peace-maker,  and,  almost  by 
the  influence  of  its  mere  presence,  the  hatred 
disappears  and  the  love  returns ;  as  if  it 
were  as  little  possible  that  discord  should 
continue  where  it  is,  as  that  the  mist  and 
gloom  of  night  should  not  disappear  at  the 
mere  presence  of  that  sun  which  shines  upon 
them. 

"  The  virtuous  man,"  it  has  been  beauti- 
fully said,  "  proceeds  without  constraint  in 
the  path  of  liis  duty.  His  steps  are  free ; 
his  gait  is  easy  ;  he  has  the  graces  of  virtue. 
He  moves  along  in  benevolence,  and  he  sees 
arising  in  others  the  benevolence  which  is 
in  him.  Of  all  our  virtuous  emotions,  those 
of  kind  regard  are  the  most  readily  imitated. 
To  feel  them  is  to  inspire  them  ;  to  see  them 
is  to  partake  thein.  Are  they  in  your  heart  ? 
They  are  in  your  looks,  in  your  manners,  in 
your  discourse.  Your  presence  reconciles 
enemies;  and  hatred,  which  cannot  penetrate 
to  your  heart,  cannot  even  dwell  around  you.  "* 


*  De  St.  Lamljert,  OLuvres  Philofophiqucs,   lonu 
in.  p.  179. 
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If  benevolence  is  eager  to  preserve  the  af- 
fection of  those  who  love  each  other,  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  careful  of  their  character,  on 
which  so  much  of  affection  depends.  The 
whispers  of  insidious  slander  may  come 
to  it  as  they  ]);iss,  with  a  secrecy  which  has 
nothing  in  it  of  real  secrecy  but  mere  lowness 
of  tone, — from  voice  to  voice  in  eager  publi- 
cation ;  but  if  there  be  no  other  voice  to  bear 
them  farther,  they  will  cease  and  perish  when 
it  is  benevolence  which  has  heard.  It  is  not 
indeed  that  senselesis  and  inditTerent  praiser 
of  all  actions,  which  cannot  be  said  to  ap- 
plaud any  thing,  when  it  does  not  know  what 
it  is  right  to  condemn.  Benevolence  itself 
can  despise,  can  hate,  can  raise  a  voice  of 
terrible  indignation,  when  cruelty  has  been 
inflicting  bodily  tortures,  or  oppression  tor- 
turing the  soul.  It  is  love,  however,  which 
is  the  principle  of  its  very  hatred.  It  hates 
the  oppressors  of  those  whom  it  loves,  and 
it  hates  oppression  ever}'where,  because  it 
loves  all  humankind.  ' 

In  loving  all  humankind,  and  wishing  their 
happiness,  it  is  impossible  that  the  benevo- 
lent should  not  love  also  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  to  humankind ;  since 
to  wish  permanent  happiness  without  these, 
would  be  almost  to  wish  for  warmth  with- 
out heat,  or  colours  without  light.  In  my 
last  lecture  I  considered  the  motives  which 
lead  men  to  desire  that  the  multitude  of 
their  fellow-men  should  be  kept  down  in  a 
state  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness ; 
and  the  motives  which  lead  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  individuals, — those  who  have  selfish 
passions  to  gratify,  by  the  debasement  of 
some  pure  and  holy  principle  in  some  ingen- 
uous heart,  or  at  least  in  some  heart  not 
wholly  corrupted,  that,  if  suffered  to  remain, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  selfish  grati- 
fication which  they  seek.  Such  motives 
benevolence  cannot  feel.  The  objects  which 
it  seeks  are  of  a  kind  which  it  would  be  wis- 
dom to  pursue,  and  virtue  to  pursue ;  and 
wi>hiiig,  therefore,  the  universality  of  such 
pursuits,  it  cannot  fail  to  wish,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  universality  of  the  knowledge  and 
virtue  which  would  see  ha])piness  where  it 
is  best  to  be  found  ;  and  would  not  seek  it 
therefore  where  it  is  often  sought,  in  misery 
Itself,  or  in  the  certain  causes  of  misery.  It 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  mind  that  is  truly 
desirous  of  the  good  of  the  world,  which 
can  sincerely,  in  its  very  desire  of  this  good, 
recommend  ignorance  as  a  purifying  princi- 
ple, essential  to  the  moral  civilization  of 
man,  who,  according  to  this  strange  sys- 
tem, is  a  savage  only  because  he  knows  too 
much.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  credit  to  the 
sincerity  of  this  desire  ;  because  one  who  is 
desirous  of  public  good,  must  have  felt  how 
often,  in  his  own  actions,  he  has  injured 
Mhen  he  wished  to  benefit,  merely  from 
the  want  of  some  better  light  which  he  has 


since  received ;  and  must  have  seen,  hi  the 
history  of  legislation,  still  more  striking 
proofs  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere  virtuous 
wishes,  for  the  i)uq)Oses  of  virtue,  when  a 
very  little  tnith  additional  might  have  con- 
vinced the  planner  of  much  social  improve- 
ment, that  he  was  ignorantly  retarding  that 
very  improvement  which  the  individual  in- 
terests of  society  itself  would  have  produced 
far  sooner,  but  for  the  erring  patriotism  that 
laboured  to  urge  it  on ;  and  that  could  not 
em])loy  its  too  forcible  efforts  without 
breaking  some  of  the  delicate  springs  on 
which  the  beautiful  mechanism  of  its  seem- 
ingly spontaneous  progress  depended.  He 
who  feels  in  himself,  then,  the  importance  of 
knowledge,  even  to  his  more  enlightened  ef- 
forts, to  be  beneficial,  cannot  patriotically 
wish  its  light  to  be  obscured,  or  resist  the 
communication  of  any  additional  light  to 
those  few  gleams  which,  on  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  even  in  na- 
tions which  we  term  civilized,  show  the  mul- 
titude how  to  use  their  hands,  indeed,  in  of- 
fices of  labour,  but  scarcely  serve  to  show  them 
more.  The  virtue  of  mankind,  and  the  general 
knowledge  which  invigorates  that  virtue,  and 
renders  it  more  surely  useful — these  are  the 
greatest  objects  which  benevolence  can  have 
in  view ;  and  a  benevolence  that  professes 
not  to  value  them,  and  to  look  only  to  the 
quantity  of  manual  labour  which  the  hand 
can  most  expeditiously  perform,  and  the 
bodily  comforts  which  that  more  active  labour 
may  purchase,  even  though  these  objects 
could  be  obtained  as  well  without  mental 
light  as  with  it,  is  a  benevolence  that  is  al- 
most as  little  worthy  of  the  name,  as  it  can 
ever  hope  to  be  worthy  of  the  more  useful 
distinction  of  beneficent. 

These  forms  of  benevolent  desire,  in  their 
relation  to  various  means  of  happiness  or 
comfort,  lead  us  naturally  to  the  wish  of  pro- 
serving  that  tranquillity  of  mind  in  others,  the 
violation  of  which  we  considered  last,  in 
treating,  in  corresponding  order,  of  the  nega- 
tive duties. 

The  power  which  nature  has  given  us 
over  the  trains  of  thought  and  emotion  which 
we  may  raise  more  or  less  directly,  in  the 
minds  of  others,  the  benevolent  man  will 
employ  as  an  instrument  of  his  gracious 
wishes,  not  as  an  instrument  of  cruelty.  It 
will  be  his  care  to  awake  in  the  mind  of 
every  one  who  ajiproaches  him,  the  most  de- 
lightful feelings  which  he  can  awake,  con- 
sistently with  the  j)ermanent  virtue  and  hap- 
piness of  him  whom  he  addresses.  He  will 
not  flatter,  therefore,  and  speak  of  faults  as 
if  they  were  excellencies  ;  for  this  would  be 
to  give  a  little  momentary  pleasure  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  virtuous  happiness  of  years. 
But  without  flattery  he  will  produce  more 
pleasure,  even  for  the  time,  than  flattery  it- 
self could   give  ;  in  the  interest  which  h« 
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seems  to  feel,  he  will  show  that  genuine 
sincerity  which  impresses  with  irresistible 
belief,  and  of  which  the  confidence  is  more 
gratifying  to  the  virtue,  I  had  almost  said 
to  the  ver)'  vanity  of  man,  than  the  doubt- 
ful praises  to  which  the  heart,  though  it  may 
love  to  hear  them,  is  incapable  of  yielding  it 
self. 

Benevolence,  in  this  amiable  form,  of 
course  excludes  all  haughtiness.  The  great, 
however  elevated,  descend,  under  its  gentle 
influence,  to  meet  the  happiness  and  the 
grateful  aflfection  of  those  who  are  beneath 
them ;  and  in  descending  to  happiness  and 
gratitude  which  themselves  have  produced, 
they  do  not  feel  that  they  are  descending. 
Whatever  be  the  scene  of  its  efforts  or  wish- 
es, to  do  good  is  to  the  heart  always  to  rise  ; 
and  the  height  of  its  elevation  is  therefore 
always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  good 
which  it  has  effected,  or  which,  at  least,  it 
has  had  the  wish  of  effecting. 

Politeness, — which  is,  when  ranks  are 
equal,  what  affability  is,  when  the  more  dis- 
tinguished mingle  with  the  less  distinguished  '  pecuniary  aid,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
— is  the  natural  effect  of  that  benevolence  one  of  many  forms  of  being  useful, 
which  regards  always  with  sympathetic  com- 
placency, and  is  fearful  of  disturbing,  even 
by  the  slightest  momentary  uneasiness,  the 

serenity  of  others.     A  breach  of  attention 

m  any   of  the   common  offices    of  civility, 

to  which  the  arbitrary  usages  of  social  life 

have  attached  importance,  even  when  nothing 

more  is  intended,  is  still  a  neglect,  and  ne- 
glect is  itself  an  insult ;  it  is  the  immediate 

cause  of  a  pain  which  no  human  being  is  en- 
titled, where  there  has  been  no  offence,  to 

give  to  any  other  human  being.     Politeness 

then, — the   social  virtue   that  foresees    and 

provides  against  everj'  unpleasant  feeling  that 

may  arise  in  the  breasts  around,  as  if  it  were 

some  quick-sighted  and  guardian  Power,  in- 
tent only  on  general  happiness,  is  something 

far  more  dignified  in  its  nature  than  the  cold 

courtesies   which   pass    current   under  that 

name,  the  mere  knowledge  of  fashionable 

manners,  and  an  exact  adherence   to  them. 

It  is  in  its  most  essential  respects  what  may 

be  possessed  by  those  who  know  little  of  the 

varj'ing  vocabulary  and  varjnng  usages  of  the 

■season.     The  knowledge  of  these  is,  indeed, 

necessary  to  such  as  mingle  in  the   circles 

which  require  them  ;  but  they  a^-e  necessary 

only  as  the  new  fashion  of  the  coat  or  splen- 
did robe,  which  leaves  him  or  her  who  wears 

it  the  same  human  being,  in  every  respect, 

as  before  ;  and  are  not  more  a  part  of  either, 

than  the  ticket  of  admission,  which  opens  to 

their  ready  entrance  the  splendid  apartment 

from  which  the  humble  are  excluded.     The 

true    politeness    of  the  heart  is  something 

which  cannot  be  given  by  those  who  minister 

to  mere  decoration.     It  is  the  moral  grace 

of  life,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  term  it ;  the 

grace  of  the  mind,  and  what  the  world  counts 


graces,   ai'e  little  more  than  graces  of  the 
body. 

Such  is  benevolence  in  the  various  forms 
in  which  it  may  be  instrumental  to  happi- 
ness ;  and,  in  being  thus  instrumental  to  the 
happiness  of  others,  it  has  truly  a  source  of 
hap])iness  within  itself.  It  may  not  feel,  in- 
deed, all  the  enjoyment  which  it  wishes  to 
diffuse — for  its  wishes  are  unlimited — but  it 
feels  an  enjoyment  that  is  as  wide  as  all  the 
happiness  which  it  sees  around  it,  or  the  still 
greater  and  wider  happiness  of  which  it  an- 
ticipates the  existence.  The  verj'  failure  of 
a  benevolent  wish  only  breaks  its  delight, 
w  ithout  destroying  it ;  for  when  one  wish 
of  good  has  failed,  it  has  still  other  wishes 
of  equal  or  greater  good  that  arise,  and  occu- 
py and  bless  it  as  before. 

In  considering  the  various  ways  in  which 
benevolence  may  be  active,  we  have  seen 
how  extensive  it  may  be  as  a  feeling  of  the 
heart.  If  wealth,  indeed,  were  necessary, 
there  would  be  few  who  could  enjoy  it, 
or  at  least  who  could  enjoy  it  largely.     But 

only 
To 
correct  some  error,  moral  or  intellectual — 
to  counsel  those  who  are  in  doubt,  and 
who  in  such  circumstances  require  instruc- 
tion, as  the  indigent  require  alms  —  even 
though  nothing  more  were  in  our  power  to 
show  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  happy, 
and  a  sincere  commiseration  of  those  who 
are  in  sorrow ;  in  these,  and  in  innumerable 
other  ways,  the  benevolent,  however  scanty 
may  be  their  means  of  conferring  what  alone 
the  world  calls  benefactions,  are  not  benevo- 
lent only,  but  beneficent ;  as  truly  benefi- 
cent, or  far  more  so,  as  those  who  squander 
in  loose  prodigalities  to  the  deserving  and 
the  undeser%-ing,  the  sufferers  from  their  own 
thoughtless  dissipation,  or  the  sufferers  from 
the  injustice  or  dissipation  of  others,  almost 
as  much  as  they  loosely  squander  on  a,  few 
hours  of  their  own  sensual  appetites. 

Even  in  pecuniary  liberalities,  benevolence 
does  not  merely  produce  good,  but  it  knows 
well,  or  it  learns  to  know,  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  which  its  hberalities  can 
produce.  To  be  the  cause  of  less  happiness 
or  comfort  than  might  be  diffused  at  the  same 
cost,  is  almost  a  species  of  the  same  vice 
which  withholds  aid  from  those  who  require 
it.  The  benevolent,  therefore,  are  magnifi- 
cent in  their  bounty,  because  they  are  eco- 
nomical even  in  bounty  itself.  Their  heart 
is  quick  to  perceive  sources  of  relief  where 
others  do  not  see  them ;  and  the  whole  re- 
sult of  happiness  produced  by  them,  seems 
often  to  have  arisen  from  a  superb  munifi- 
cence which  few  could  command,  when  it 
may,  perhaps,  have  proceeded  only  from 
humble  means,  which  the  possessor  of  simi- 
lar means,  without  similar  benevolence,  would 
think  scaj'cely  more  than  necessary  for  his. 
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owi  strict  necessities.  How  beautifully,  in]  feci,  with  lively  delight  and  confidence,  the 
Poiie's  well-known  desiTijition  of  an  indivi- !  kindness  of  a  heart  which,  in  its  charitable 
dual,  whose  simple  charities  have  made  him  meditations,  could  think  ot  happiness  as  well 
as  illustrious  as  the  most  costly  profusion  of ,  as  of  miser)-,  and  foresee  means  of  happiness, 
charity  in  other  circumstances  could  have  |  which  the  benevolent,  indeed,  can  easily  pro- 
done  'is  this  quick  tendency  to  minister  to  duce,  but  which  are  visible  only  to  the  bene- 
ever\-  little  comfort  marked,  in  the  provision  \  volent.  It  is  by  its  inattention  to  the  little 
which  he  is  represented  as  making,  not  for  j  wants  of  man,  that  ostentation  distinpiishes 

gross  and  obvious   miseries   only,   but   for ,  itself  from  charity 

the  very  ease  of  the  traveller  or  common  pas 
senger. 


But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross  I 
Rise,  honest  muse,  ainl  sing  the  Man  of  Knss  1 
Plexsed  Vaga  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds, 
And  rapid  .Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  von  mountain's  sultry  brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  How  > 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows? 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 
Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise? 
The  Man  of  Ross,  each  lisping  babe  replies.  ^ 

Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'crspread  ! 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread. 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state. 
Where  Age  and  Want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate. 
Hiin  portion'd  maids,  apprenticed  oqihans  blest. 
The  young  who  lalxiur,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  ?  The  Man  of  Ross  relieves, 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  his  door, 
Balked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more.* 

What  is  it  which  makes  this  picture  of  be- 
nevolence so  peculiarly  pleasing?    It  is  not 
the  mere  quantity  of  hapi)iness  produced, 
even  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  seem- 
ingly disproportionate  income,  the  few  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year  which  were  so  nobly  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  that  haitpiness. 
It  is  pleasing,  chiefly  from  the  air  of  beauti- 
ful consistency  that  appears  in  so  wide  a  va- 
riety of  good,  the  evidence  of  a  genuine  kind- 
ness of  heart,  that  was  quick,  as  I  have  said, 
to  perceive,  not  the  great  evils  only  which 
force  themselves  upon  every  eye,  but  the  lit- 
tle comforts  also  which  might  be  administer- 
ed to  those,  of  whom  the  rich,  even  when 
they  are  disposed  to  extend  to  them  the  in- 
dolent su(;cour  of  their  alms,  and  sometimes, 
too,  the  more  generous  succour  of  their  j)cr- 
sonal  aid,  are  yet  accustomed  to  think  only 
as  sufferers  who  are  to  be  kept  alive,  rather 
than  as  human  beings  who  are  to  be  made 
happy.      We  admire,  indeed,  the  active  ser- 
vices with  which  the  Man  of  Ross  distribut- 
ed the  weekly  bread,  built  houses  that  were 
to  be  homes  of  repose  for  the  aged  and  indi- 
gent, visited  the  sick,  and  settled  amicably 
the  controversies  of  neighbours  and  friends, 
who  might  othenvise   have  become  foes  in 
becoming  litigants  ;  but  it  is  when,  together 
with  these  prominent  acts  of  obvious  benefi- 
cence, we  consider  the  acts  of  attention  to 
humbler,  though  less  obvious  wants,  that  we 


needs  no  other  test,  in  the  silent  disdain  or 
eager  reverence  of  his  heart,  to  separate  the 
seeming  benevolence,  which  seeks  the  ap- 
plauding voices  of  crowds,  from  the  real  be- 
nevolence, which  seeks  only  to  be  the  spread- 
er of  happiness  or  consolation.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  most  ostentatious  producer  of 
the  widest  amount  of  good,  with  all  his  lar- 
gesses, and  with  all  his  hypocrisy,  to  be  con- 
sistent in  his  acts  of  seeming  kindness  ;  be- 
cause, to  be  consistent,  he  must  have  that 
real  kindness  which  sees  what  the  cold  si- 
mulator of  benevolence  is  incapable  of  see- 
ing, and  does,  therefore,  what  such  a  cold 
dissembler  is  incapable  even  of  im<igining. 
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LECTURE  LXXXVII. 

OF    THE     POSITIVE     DUTIES    WHICH    WE     OWE 

TO    CERTAIN   INDIVIDUALS    ONLY ARISING 

FRO.M  AFFINITY,  FRIENDSUI)-,  BENEFITS  RE- 
CEIVED, CONTRACT. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  con- 
cluded the  remarks  which  I  had  to  offer  on 
the  duties,  negative  and  positive,  which  we 
owe  to  all  the  individuals  of  mankind ;  on 
the  s])ecies  of  injury  from  which  we  are  un- 
der a  moral  obligation  to  abstain,  whoever  he 
may  be  whom  it  is  in  our  power  to  injure, 
and  on  the  good  which  we  are  under  a  simi- 
lar obligation  to  produce  to  every  one  who 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  our  usefulness. 

After  the  consideration  of  these  general 
duties,  then,  I  proceed  to  the  class  of  addi- 
tional duties  which  we  owe  to  certain  indi- 
^  iduals  only,  with  whom  we  are  connected 
by  peculiar  ties. 

These  may  be  considered  by  us  under 
five  heads ;  as  the  duties  which  arise  from 
atlinity,  from  friendship,  from  benefits  re- 
ceived, from  contract,  from  citizenship. 
The  duties  of  this  class,  as  I  have  said,  are 
additional  duties,  not  duties  exclusive  of  any 
of  the  former.  We  owe  to  our  relations, 
to  our  friends,  to  our  benefactors,  to  those 
with  whom  we  have  entered  into  engage- 
ments of  any  sort,  to  our  fellow-citizens,  all 
which  we  owe  to  others  who  are  connected 
with  us  only  as  human  beings  ;  but  we  owe 
them  more ;  and  it  is  this  accession  of  duty 
which  we  have  now  to  consider. 

If  the  only  moral  offices,  of  which  we  had 
been  formed  by  nature  to  feeJ  the  obligation. 
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were  tho«e  which  connect  us  alike  with  every 
individual  of  oiir  race,  whose  happiness  we 
should,  in  that  case,  as  now,  ha\  c  felt  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  aucnnent  when  it  was  iu  our 
power  to  augment  it,  and  when  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  this  accession,  at  least  not  to 
lessen  its  amount,  it  might  peihaps  seem  to 
the  unreflecting,  that  a  provision  as  ample 
would  have  been  made  for  the  happiness  of 
the  world,  as  that  which  is  now  so  abundant- 
ly made  for  it,  under  the  reciprocal  kindness 
of  a  system  of  relative  duties  that  varj-  in 
force  as  the  peculiar  relation  is  nearer  or  more 
remote,  but,  in  all,  add  to  the  general  feel- 
ings of  humanity  some  new  influence  of  be- 
nevolent regard.  There  have,  indeed,  even 
in  our  own  time,  been  philosophers  or  moral 
writers  that  assimie  the  name,  who  have  con- 
tended for  this  equal  diffusion  of  duty,  or  at 
least  for  a  gradation  of  duty  tliat  varies  on- 
ly with  the  absolute  merits  of  the  individual, 
independently  of  all  particular  relationship  to 
the  agent, — asserting,  in  consequence,  that 
ever}'  preference  to  which  the  private  affec- 
tions lead,  is  vicious  on  this  very  account,  as 
being  inconsistent  with  that  exact  conformi- 
ty to  the  scale  of  absolute  merit,  in  which 
alone  they  conceive  virtue  to  consist.  It  is 
right,  indeed,  on  some  occasions,  according 
to  this  system,  to  do  good  to  a  parent  or  a 
benefactor,  or  rather,  it  is  not  absolutely  im- 
possible that  a  case  should  occur,  in  which 


of  greater  merit,   though  fatter,  or  tlnnner. 
taller,  or  shorter. 

The  errors  of  this  system  of  sole  univer- 
sal duty  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  point 
out  to  you,  when  I  explained  the  importance 
to  happiness,  of  all  the  private  afleetions  ; — 
the  great  accession  to  the  general  good  which 
is  every  moment  flowing  from  the  indulgence 
of  a  regard  that,  in  thinking  with  a  more  live- 
ly interest  of  the  individual  loved  than  it 
would  be  possible  to  think  of  a  community,  is 
then,  perhaps,  the  most  efl'ective  contributor 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  when  the  hap. 
piness  of  mankind  is  most  forgotten  by  it,  in 
the  happiness  of  one  or  of  a  few  of  the  num- 
ber. The  human  race,  as  distinguishable 
from  families  and  individuals,  is  but  a  mere 
abstraction,  and  expresses  tnily  nothing  more 
than  the  very  individuals  who  are  thus  at 
every  moment  gratifying  and  gratified.  What 
produces  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  ail, 
in  the  enjojTnent  of  the  private  affections,  is 
not  that  which  we  can  readily  suppose  the 
framer  of  a  world  that  is  blessed  by  th'S  very 
production,  to  have  formed  every  individual 
to  regai-d  as  vice  ;  and  to  regard  as  virtue 
only  the  disregard  of  that  with  which  the 
world  would  be  more  happy.  We  find,  ac- 
cordingly, the  universal  feelings  of  mankind 
accordant  with  the  system  of  particular  du- 
ties, that  is  so  largely  productive  of  happi- 
ness.    In  every  region  of  the  earth,  and  in 


it  may  not  be  guilt  to  do  good  to  a  parent  or  all  circumstances  of  society,  the  indulgence 
a  benefactor  ;  but  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that   of  the  private  affections  is  considered  not  as 


the  choice  implied  in  the  singling  out  of  such 
an  object,  is  proper  or  allowable,  in  those 
rare  cases,  in  which  it  would  have  been  right 
to  prefer  to  every  other  individual  of  man- 
kind, the  same  individual,  though  unconnect- 
ed with  us  by  any  tie  but  our  knowledge  of 
his  virtues ;  and  when  he,  with  whom  we 
consider  ourselves  as  peculiarly  connected, 
by  the  mere  accident  of  our  birth,  or  of  kind- 
nesses conferred  on  us,  is  not  the  individual 
whom,  in  other  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been,  in  like  manner,  our  duty  thus  to  pre- 
fer, it  does  not  become  more  oiu  duty,  on  ac- 
count of  these  accidental  circumstances. 
Far  from  being  virtuous,  therefore,  in  be- 
stowing on  him  any  limited  good  which  it  is 
in  our  power  to  bestow  only  on  one,  we  are 
guilty,  with  no  slight  degree  of  delinquency, 
in  the  very  action  which  we  rnay  strive  to 
cover  with  the  seemingly  honourable  name 
of  gratitude  or  filial  duty.  These  names, 
indeed,  are  honourable  only  in  sound  or  sem- 
blance ;  for,  to  those  who  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating them  ethically,  they  are  as  void  of 
moral  meaning,  as  the  words  tall  or  short, 


allowable  merely,  but  as  obligatory,  so  obli 
gatory  on  all,  that  the  guilt  which  would  pro- 
duce everywhere  the  most  general  abhor- 
rence, would  be,  not  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
good  of  the  world, — for,  of  this,  the  thou- 
sands that  live  around  us,  in  the  continued 
exercise  of  many  virtues,  seldom  if  ever  think, 
— but  the  violation  of  some  one  of  these  pri- 
vate duties,  the  injurj'  done  to  a  friend,  a 
benefactor,  a  parent,  or  even  without  posi- 
tive injury,  the  mere  neglect  of  them,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  want  or  of  suffering  of  any 
kind,  which  our  bounty,  or  exertions  of  active 
aid,  could  relieve. 

We  are  to  prefer  to  the  happiness  of  our 
parent  or  benefactor,  it  is  said,  the  happiness 
of  a  stranger,  who,  without  any  particular  re- 
lation to  us,  is  a  degree  or  two  higher  in 
the  scale  of  absolute  merit.  But  why  are 
we  to  seek  his  happiness,  and  why  is  it  im- 
moral to  disregard  it  ?  In  this  system,  as  in 
every  other  system  of  vice  and  virtue,  there 
must  be  some  source  of  the  distinctive  feel- 
ings. It  is  to  our  moral  emotions,  as  they 
rise  on  the  contemplation  of  certain  actions. 


fat  or  thin  ;  which,  in  like  manner,  express   that  the  theorist  must  look  ;  or,  if  he  disre 

qualities  of  human  beings,  whom  it  may  be 

right  to  prefer,  or  wrong  to  prefer,    but  not 

the  more   right,   nor   the   more  WTong,  to 

prefer  them   on  account   of  any   of  these 

physical   qualities    to    those   who   may    be 


gard  these,  he  must  allow  that  vice  and  vir- 
tue are  words  without  a  meaning  ;  and  if  vir- 
tue and  vice  have  their  sole  origin  in  these 
moral  emotions,  is  there  an  observer  of  our 
nature  who  can  have  the  boldness  to  main- 
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tain,  that,  in  relation  to  these  feelings,  in] 
■which  all  that  is  morally  obligatory  is  to  be ' 
found,   pnitituiie  to   a  benefactor  is  a  vice,  i 
and  the  disrepird  of  the  sulTiM-iiips  of  a  pa-' 
rent  a  virtue,  whenever,  without  the   jjower! 
of  relieving  both,  we  see  before  us,  at  the 
same    time,    a    sufTerinp   stranger,    who    is 
capable  of  doing  a  little  more  good  to  the 
world  ? 

The  very  feeling  of  duty,  then,  has  its 
source,  and  its  only  source,  in  the  verj'  moral  I 
emotions  by  which  the  private  affections  are  | 
particularly  recommended  to  us.  To  exclude  j 
therefore  from  a  system  of  duty,  the  exercise 
of  the  private  affections  in  those  preferences 
which  are  only  the  private  affections  becom- 
ing active,  and,  in  excluding  these,  to  main- 
tain at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  system 
of  duty,  a  virtue  in  certain  preferences,  a  vice 
in  certain  other  preferences,  is  to  be  guilty 
of  inconsistency,  far  more  illogical  than  the 
licentiousness  which  denies  all  virtue  and 
^nce  whatever.  To  prove  that  there  is  som^ 
truth  in  moral  obligation,  this  imiversalist, 
as  we  have  seen,  must  necessarily  apjieal  to 
those  moral  feelings  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, without  which  it  would  be  vain  for 
him  to  speak  of  moral  distinction  of  any  sort. 
For  his  sole  proof,  then,  of  the  virtue  of  dis- 
regarding wholly  every  personal  relationship 
and  affection,  he  appeals  to  feelings,  that,  if 
they  establish  any  obligation  whatever,  es- 
tablish none  so  firmly  as  that  of  the  private 
relative  duties,  which  they  are  every  moment 
sanctioning  and  approving ;  and  his  system, 
therefore,  if  we  trace  its  priiicij)les  to  their 
source,  in  the  approving  and  disapproving 
principle  within  us,  is  precisely  the  same  in 
import,  as  if  its  radical  doctrine  were,  that  it 
is  right  for  us  to  do  certain  actions,  because 
it  is  wrong  for  us  to  do  them,  or  wrong  for 
us  to  do  certain  other  actions,  because  to  do 
them  would  be  right. 

It  is  surely,  I  repeat,  by  a  very  strange 
paralogism,  that  he  would  found  an  assertion 
of  an  exclusive  universal  duty  on  the  moral 
feelings  of  our  heart,  which  alone  enable  us 
to  distinguish  what  is  virtuous  from  what  is 
vicious,  and  w'ould  yet  contend  that  these 
veiy  feelings  of  our  heart,  which  are  rising  at 
eveiy  moment  in  the  very  conception  of 
our  parents,  our  friends,  our  country,  are  at 
every  moment  to  be  disregarded.  IJut,  even 
though  this  radical  objection  were  omitted, 
and  though  we  were  to  concede  to  the  uni- 
versalist,  that  the  private  aflections  are  not 
recommended  to  us,  by  nature,  on  their  o\\ti 
a<Tount ;  that  to  our  moral  feelings,  the  equal 
sufferings  of  our  benefactor,  and  of  a  stranger 
of  equal  general  merit,  are  exactly  of  the  same 
interest ;  and  that  all  which  is  truly  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  us,  is  the  amount  of  public 
happiness  of  the  great  community  of  man- 
kind ;  still,  if  we  regard  the  general  happi- 
DCHs,  are   not   the  means   of  the   greatest 


amount  of  general  happiness  to  be  valued  at 
least  as  means  ?  And  if  the  indulgence  of 
the  private  affections  tend,  upon  the  whole, 
to  a  greater  amount  of  good,  is  not  our  cal- 
culating virtue,  which  should  prefer  always 
what  is  to  contribute  most  largely  to  the  great 
sum  of  happiness,  to  rank  as  virtuous  what 
is  so  extensively  beneficial  ? 

In  treating  of  our  emotions  of  love,  as 
they  vary  in  relation  to  their  different  ob- 
jects, I  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  you  that 
beautiful  an-angcment,  with  which,  in  all 
these  varieties,  Heaven  has  ada])tcd  the  vi- 
vidness of  our  affections,  to  our  power  of  be- 
ing beneficial ;  the  love  being  most  lively  in 
those  moral  connexions,  in  which  the  oppor- 
tmiities  of  usefulness  are  most  frequent,  and 
capable  of  being  most  accurately  applied,  in 
relation  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  him  who  is 
to  be  benefited.  The  scale  of  duty,  which 
corresponds  with  this  scale  of  affection,  and 
of  probable  usefulness,  the  ethical  destroyers 
of  private  affection  of  course  exclude.  We 
are  not  to  think  more  of  those  whom  it  is 
in  our  power,  almost  at  every  instant,  to 
make  happier  than  they  were,  than  of  those 
who  are  at  the  remotest  distance  from  our 
sphere  of  usefulness.  We  are  to  view  them 
according  to  their  individual  merits,  as  hu- 
man beings  only ;  the  parent  as  the  stranger, 
the  stranger  as  the  parent ;  and,  when  we 
strive  thus  to  view  them  with  equal  affection, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  which  meta- 
morjihosis  of  feeling  will  be  the  more  proba- 
ble, in  this  one  equalized  emotion.  It  will 
be  im])ossible  for  us  to  look  on  a  stranger 
with  the  emotions  of  vivid  regard,  of  which 
we  arc  conscious,  as  often  as  we  think  of 
those  from  w'hom  we  derived  existence,  and 
whatever  has  made  existence  a  gift  of  value. 
It  is  far  from  impossible,  however,  that,  by 
frequently  considering  these  earliest  benefac- 
tors, as  possessing  no  higher  moral  claim  to 
our  regard  and  good  offices,  than  those  who 
stand  in  the  same  relationship  to  any  other 
person,  we  may  learn,  at  least,  to  make  an 
ap])roxiination  to  this  indifference;  and  to 
regard  a  parent  with  the  affection  which  we 
now  feel  for  a  stranger,  more  nearly  than  we 
regard  a  stranger  with  the  affection  which 
we  now  feel  for  a  parent. 

In  the  wide  communion  of  the  social 
world,  each  individuiil  is,  as  it  were,  the  cen- 
tre of  many  circles.  Near  him,  are  those 
from  whom  he  has  derived  most  happiness, 
and  to  whom,  reciprocally,  it  is  in  his  power 
to  diffuse  most  happiness,  in  continual  inter- 
change of  kindness.  In  the  circle  beyond, 
are  they  who  have  had  less  opportunity 
of  such  mutual  benefits  than  those  who  are 
nearer,  but  more  than  the  widening  number 
in  the  circles  that  jirogressively  enlarge,  as 
the  distance  from  the  centre  increases,  and 
enlarge  in  expansion  and  distance,  with  a 
conesponding  inverse  diminution  of  benefits 
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conferred,  and  of  the  capacity  of  being  bene- 
fited.     It  would  have  been  a  system  of  very 
different  adaptation    for   the    production  of 
happiness,  if  the  scale  of  regard  had  been  re- 
versed ;  so  that  our  benevolent  wishes  had 
been  more  and  more  vivid,   in  opposite  pro- 
gression, for  those  \\hom  it  was  less  and  less 
in  our  power  to  serve.     In  such  a  case,  it  is 
very  evident,  that   the   general   amount  of 
happiness  would  have  been  reduced  in  two 
ways,  by  the  omission  of  many  opportunities 
of  doing  good  to  those  immediately  around 
us,    of  which,    with   livelier   affection,    we 
should  not  have  failed  to  avail  ourselves ; 
and  still  more  by  the  painful  wish  of  relief 
to  sufferers  at  a  distance,  to  whose  miseries 
this  ver}'  distance  deprived  us  of  all  power  of 
contributing  even  the  slightest  means  of  al- 
leviation.     The  evil  of  such  a  reversal  of 
the  present  scale  of  affection  and  duty,  is 
scarcely  more  than  the  CN-il  that  would  arise 
to  the  world,  from  the  equalization  of  regard 
in  the  system  of  universal  duty,  that  excludes 
from  its  moral  estimate  every  private  affec- 
tion.     I  do  not  speak  at  present  of  the  im- 
possibility of  such  a  system,  as  inconsistent 
with  some  of  the  strongest  princi])les  of  our 
nature.     I  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  its 
possibility,  and  consider  its  influence  on  the 
happiness  of  the  world,  in  comparison  with 
the  system  on  which  we  at  present  act.     If 
we  are  to  regard  mankind,    only  according 
to  their  individual  excellence,  as  members  of 
one  great  society,  and  to  sacrifice,  therefore, 
all  private  feelings  to  one  great  public   feel- 
ing that  has  this  society  of  mankind  for  its 
object,  the  equal  diffusion  of  our  love  to  all, 
whose  absolute  merit  is  precisely  the  same, 
must,  if  produced  at  all,  be  produced  in  one 
of  two  ways  ;  either  by  increasing,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  the  liveliness  of  our  regard  for 
those  who  are  strangers  to  us,  at  a  distance, 
or  by  lessening,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  liveli- 
ness of  our  regard  for  those  who  surrouna  us 
in  oiu-  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  under 
the  very  shelter  of  our  domestic  roof.     If  the 
equality  be  produced  by  levelling  these  kinder 
feelings,  so  that,  when  an  opportimity  of  doing 
good  occurs  to  us,  we  think  not  of  those  who 
are  beside  us,  and  who  may  be  speedily  profit- 
ed by  it,  but  of  some  one  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, whom  our  action,  if  deferred,  may  never 
profit ;  if,  with  a  constant  moral  fear  of  err- 
ing in  the  allotment  of  our  expressions  of 
benevolence,  we  look  coldly  on  every  one, 
on  whom  oiu"  eye  is  every  moment  falling  in 
the  domestic  intercourse  of  the  day,  and  re- 
serve our    courtesies,  our  smiles,  our  verj' 
tones  of  kindness,  for  some  one  of  greater 
absolute  merit,  whom  we  expect  to  see  be- 
fore the  day  is  closed,  or  whom  we  have  at 
least  a  chance  of  seeing  before  we  quit  the 
world,  it  is  evident  that  far  more  than  half 
of  the  happiness  of  every  day  would  be  de- 
stroyed to  eveiy  bosom,  by  this  calculating 


appreciation  of  kindness.  It  is  not  a  mere 
faint  desire  of  good  to  any  one,  that  is  quick 
to  find  the  good  which  it  desires.  It  is  the 
lively  benevolence  that  sees,  in  almost  eveiy 
thing,  some  relation  to  the  happiness  of  the 
object  loved ;  because  the  happiness  of  the 
object  loved  is  constantly  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  feels  that  liveliness  of  benevolence. 
Opportunities  of  producing  good,  therefore, 
are  never  wanting  to  him  who  is  strongly 
desirous  of  producing  it ;  and  to  lessen  the 
liveliness  of  our  kind  wishes  for  those  who 
are  around  us,  would,  therefore,  be  to  render 
meffective  a  thousand  occasions  of  enjoyment 
or  relief. 

Such  woidd  be  the  evil  of  reducing  the 
force  of  the  peculiar  interest  which  we  feel, 
in  the  happiness  of  our  relations,  of  our 
friends,  of  all  who  are  connected  with  us  by 
any  of  the  closer  bonds  of  social  union.  13 ut 
the  evil  that  could  not  fail  to  arise  in  this 
way,  would  be  slight,  compared  with  that 
which  would  arise,  in  the  other  circumstances 
supposed,  if  our  affection  for  the  most  dis- 
tant stranger  were  raised,  so  as  to  correspond 
in  intensity  with  the  liveliness  of  our  feeling 
for  those  immediately  around  us.  If  it  be 
om-  duty  to  wish  in  as  lively  a  manner  the 
happiness  of  the  natives  of  some  African 
tribe  as  of  our  friend  or  our  father,  we  mirst 
either  feel  very  httle  interest  in  the  happi- 
ness of  our  friend  or  our  father,"  or  we  must 
have  a  strong  wish  of  benefiting  that  tribe  ol 
Africans,  which,  as  such  a  wish  must  be 
wholly  ineffectual  on  the  part  of  the  greater 
number  of  mankind,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source 
of  continued  uneasiness.  This  would  be  the 
case,  even  though  we  were  to  think  only  of 
accessions  to  happiness,  without  taking  into 
account  the  absolute  miser)'  of  those  in  whose 
evils  of  every  sort  we  are  to  sympathize,  with 
all  the  quickness  of  commiseration,  which 
transfers  instantly  to  our  own  bosom  a  share 
of  eveiy  evil  that  is  suffered  by  those  whom 
we  love.  Let  us  imagine  a  single  indi- 
vidual, who,  in  accordance  with  such  a  sys- 
tem, feels  for  every  wretchedness  of  every 
victim  of  disease,  or  captivity,  or  want, 
in  every  nation  of  the  globe,  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  agony  which  he  would  feel,  if 
that  victim  were  his  parent,  or  his  dearest 
friend  ;  and  let  us  then  think,  what  the  state 
of  man  would  be,  if  all  the  sympathies  of  his 
natiu-e  had  been  thus  arranged,  in  adaptation 
to  a  system  of  duties  that  excluded  every 
local  and  accidental  influence,  and  estimated 
human  beings  only  as  human  beings.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  no  slight  evil,  if  we  could 
learn  to  look  with  total  disregard  on  the  sor- 
rows of  others.  But  while  there  was  mi- 
sery in  the  world,  if  the  misery  of  all  indivi- 
duals of  all  nations  were  to  be  equally  felt 
by  us,  or  not  felt  by  us  at  all,  an  universal 
indifference  would  probably  be  less  destruc- 
tive to  general  happiness,  than  the  anguish 
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of  sharing  so  many  miseries  at  the  distance 
perhaps  of  half  the  earth,  which  it  would  be 
almost  as  vain  for  us  to  tliiiil<  of  reliovinp;, 
as  of  relie\'ing  the  sufTeringrs  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  another  planet.  In  proportioning; 
our  duties  with  our  atfectioiis,  to  our  facili- 
ties of  atVorilinp  aid  to  the  misend)le.  and  of 
alTordiiig  happiness  to  the  few  whom  it  is 
most  easy  to  render  hai)i)y,  nature  has  con- 
sulted best  for  general  happiness  ;  all  are 
evePiwhere  most  active  in  administering  re- 
lief or  enjoyment,  where  activity  may  be 
most  useful ;  and  the  beautiful  result  of  the 
moral  excellence  of  a  state  is  thus  produced 
in  the  same  way  as  the  political  wealth  and 
power  of  a  state  are  produced,  by  innumer- 
able little  efforts,  that  individually  increase 
the  general  amount,  which  is,  at  the  time, 
no  object  of  conception,  but  which,  as  it 
rises  at  last  from  the  elforts  of  all,  attracts 
the  admiration  of  those  who  unconsciously 
roiitributed  to  it,  and  who,  in  admiring  it 
when  it  has  risen,  are  scarcely  aware  that 
the  efforts  which  raised  it  were  their  own. 
To  hope  to  produce  greater  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, by  the  exclusion  of  every  particular 
duty,  is  in  truth  a  speculation  as  wild,  as  it 
would  be  to  hope  to  augment  the  political 
resources  of  an  empire,  by  urging  individuals 
to  regard  not  their  own  profit  in  any  case, 
but  the  profit  of  their  thousand  competitors, 
in  the  equal  market  of  industry. 

It  is  not  evil,  then,  for  man  upon  the 
whole,  that,  in  wishing  the  happiness  of  all 
mankind,  he  should  wish,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  happiness  of  those  who  are 
connected  with  him  by  peculiar  ties, — by 
those  ties  of  additional  duty  which  I  have 
already  enumerated.  To  the  first  of  these 
I  now  proceed. 

Of  the  ties  of  relationship,  and  the  duties 
of  which  that  relationship  is  the  source,  we 
may  consider,  in  the  first  place,  those  under 
which  man  enters  into  life, — the  ties  which 
bind  together  with  reciprocal  duties,  the  pa- 
rent and  the  child. 

If  we  consider  merely  the  powers  of  the 
individual,  in  relation  to  the  evils  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  man  is  born  the  most  help- 
less of  all  created  things.  But  if  we  consi- 
der the  affection  that  exists  in  the  bosoms 
to  which  he  is  for  the  first  time  pressed ; 
the  moral  principle  which,  in  those  bosoms, 
would  render  the  neglect  of  his  wants  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes ;  and  the 
eager  tendency  to  anticipate,  with  the  iieces- 
sarj-  relief,  the  slightest  expression  of  these 
wants, — a  tendency  which  is  instant  of  it- 
self, and  which  requires  no  moral  principle 
to  call  it  into  action, — man,  we  may  truly 
say,  is  bom  as  powerful  as  he  is  to  be  in 
years,  when  his  own  wisdom  and  the  vigour 
of  his  uwi\  arm  are  to  be  to  him  what  he 
may  count  a  surer  protection.  He  may  af- 
terwards speak  with  a  voice  of  command  to 


those  whose  services  he  lias  pmehased,  and 

who  obey  him,  because,  in  the  liarter  which 
they  have  made  of  their  services,  it  is  their 
trade  to  obey ;  but  he  cannot,  even  then,  by 
the  most  imi)erious  orders  which  he  address- 
es to  the  most  obsequious  slaves,  exercise  an 
authority  more  commanding  than  that  which, 
in  the  first  hours  of  his  life,  when  a  few  in- 
distinct cries  and  tears  were  his  only  lan- 
guage, he  exercised  irresistibly  over  hearts, 
of  the  very  existence  of  which  he  was  igno- 
rant. 

This  feeling  of  regard  is  so  strong  in  every 
breast,  and  so  simple  in  its  relation  to  the 
mere  sustenance  and  protection  of  the  little 
object  of  so  many  cares,  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  treat  of  the  primary  obliga- 
tion under  which  the  parents  lie,  to  save 
from  perishing  that  human  creature  to  which 
they  have  given  existence,  and  which  could 
not  fail  to  perish,  but  for  the  aid  which  it  is 
jn  their  power  to  give  to  it.  It  is  only  with 
respect  to  the  more  complicated  duties  of 
the  relation,  in  niaturer  years,  that  any  difll- 
culty  can  be  felt. 

These  duties  relate  to  the  education  of  the 
child,  to  the  provision  which  is  made  for  his 
mere  worldly  accommodation,  and  to  the  ex- 
pression of  that  internal  love  which  should 
accompany  all  these  cares,  and  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  feel  them  as  acts 
of  kindness. 

That  such  an  education  is  to  be  given  in 
eveiy  case,  as  is  suitable  to  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  the  parents,  and  to  the 
rank  which  the  child  may  be  expected  af- 
terwards to  fill,  there  is  j)robably  no  one  who 
would  deny,  however  much  individuals  may 
differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  educa- 
tion. In  the  lowest  ranks  of  life,  at  least  in 
far  the  greater  jiart  even  of  civilized  Europe, 
it  means  nothing  more  than  the  training  of 
the  hands  to  a  certain  species  of  motion, 
which  forms  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  me- 
chanical industry.  In  the  higher  ranks,  it  im- 
jilii's,  in  like  manner,  a  certain  training  of  the 
limbs  to  series  of  motions,  which  are  how- 
ever not  motions  of  mere  utility,  like  those 
of  the  artisan,  but  of  grace  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  those  bodily  movements,  a  training  of  the 
mind  to  a  due  command  of  certain  graceful 
forms  of  ex])ression,  to  which,  in  a  few  hap- 
pier cases,  is  added  the  knowledge,  more  or 
less  extensive  and  accurate,  of  the  most  strik- 
ing truths  of  science.  When  all  this  is  per- 
formed, education  is  thought  to  be  comijlete. 
To  express  this  completion  by  the  strongest 
possible  word,  the  individual  is  said  to  be 
accomplished  ;  and  if  graceful  motions  of 
the  limbs,  and  motions  of  the  tongue,  in 
well-tunicfl  phrases  of  courteous  elegance, 
and  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  brilliant  ex-- 
pressions  of  poet.s,  and  wits,  and  orators,  of 
different  countries,  and  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  qualities  of  the  masses  or  atoms  which 
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surround  him,  were  sufficient  to  render  man 
what  God  intended  him  to  be,  the  parent 
who  had  taken  every  necessary  care  for 
adorning  his  child  with  these  bodily  and 
mental  graces,  might  truly  exult  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  done  his  part  to  the 
generation  which  was  to  succeed,  by  accom- 
plishing at  least  one  individual  for  the  noble 
duties  which  he  had  to  perform  in  it.  But, 
if  the  duties  which  man  has  to  perform, 
whatever  ornament  they  may  receive  from 
the  corporeal  and  intellectual  graces  that 
may  flow  around  them,  imply  the  operation 
of  principles  of  action  of  a  very  difl'erent 
kind  ;  if  it  is  in  the  heart  that  we  are  to  seek 
the  source  of  the  feelings  which  are  our  no- 
blest distinction, — with  which  we  are  what 
even  God  may  almost  approve,  and  without 
which  we  are  worthy  of  the  condemnation 
even  of  beings  frail  and  guilty  as  ourselves  ; 
and  if  the  heart  require  to  be  protected  from 
vice,  with  far  more  care  than  the  understand- 
ing itself,  fallible  as  it  is,  to  be  protected 
from  error,  can  he  indeed  lay  claim  to  the 
praise  of  having  discharged  the  parental  of- 
fice of  education,  who  has  left  the  heart  to 
its  own  passions,  while  he  has  contented 
himself  with  furnishing  to  those  passions  the 
means  of  being  more  extensively  ban.<;ful  to 
the  world  than,  with  less  accomplished  self- 
ishness, they  could  have  been  ? 

How  many  parents  do  we  see,  who,  after 
teaching  their  sons  by  example  everj*  thing 
which  is  licentious  in  manners,  and  lavishing 
on  them  the  means  of  similar  licentiousness, 
are  rigid  only  in  one  point — in  the  strictness 
of  that  intellectual  discipline  which  may  pre- 
pare them  for  the  worldly  stations  to  which 
the  parental  ambition  has  been  unceasingly 
looking  for  them,  before  the  filial  ambition 
was  rendered  sufficiently  intent  of  itself!  — 
how  many,  who  allow  to  the  vices  of  the  day 
full  liberty,  if  the  lesson  of  the  day  be  duly 
meditated,  and  who  are  content  that  those 
whose  education  they  direct  should  be  knaves 
and  sensualists,  if  only  they  be  fitted  by  in- 
tellectual culture  to  be  the  leaders  of  other 
knaves,  and  the  acquirers  of  wealth  that  may 
render  their  sensuality  more  delicately  lux- 
urious !  To  such  persons,  the  mind  of  the 
little  creature  whom  they  are  training  to 
worldly  stations  for  worldly  purposes,  is  an 
object  of  interest  only  as  that  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  dig- 
nities expected.  It  is  a  necessary  instru- 
ment for  becoming  rich  and  powerful ;  and 
if  he  could  become  powerful,  and  rich,  and 
envied,  without  a  soul, — exhibit  the  same 
spectacle  of  magnificent  luxury,  and  be  ca- 
pable of  adding  to  the  means  of  present 
pomp,  what  might  furnish  out  a  luxurj-  still 
more  magnificent,  they  would  scarcely  feel 
that  he  was  a  being  less  noble  than  now. 
In  what  they  term  education,  they  have  never 


once  thought  that  the  virtues  were  to  be  in- 
cluded as  objects  ;  and  they  would  truly  feel 
something  very  like  astonishment  if  they 
were  told  that  the  first  and  most  essential 
part  of  the  process  of  educating  the  moral 
being  whom  Heaven  had  consigned  to  their 
charge,  was  yet  to  be  begun  in  the  aban- 
donment of  their  own  vices,  and  the  puri- 
fication of  their  own  heart  by  better  feel- 
ings than  those  which  had  corrupted  it  ; 
without  which  primary  self-amendment,  the 
very  authority  that  is  implied  in  the  noble 
office  which  they  were  to  exercise  mi^dit 
be  a  source  not  of  good  but  of  evil  to  him 
who  was  unfortunately  bom  to  be  its  sub- 
ject. 

Comimpiint  ritionim  exempla  domestica,  magnis 
(  um  siibeuiit  anirnos  aiictonbus.     Unui  et  alter 
Forsitan  haeo  spernant  juvenps,  quibiis  artcbenigna, 
Et  mebore  Into,  finxit  praccordia  Titan  : 
Sed  reliquos  fugietula  patrum  vestigia  ducuiit, 
Et  monstrata  diu  veteris  trahit  orbita  culpae. 
Abstineas  igitur  daranandis ;  hujiis  enim  vel 
Una  potens  ratio  est,  ne  crimina  nostra  seciuantur 
Ex  nobis  geniti;  quoniam  dociles  imitandis 
Tuqiidis  ac  pravis  omnes  scimiis,  et  Catilinam 
Quocunque  in  populo  videas,  (|uociinmie  sub  axe ; 
Sed  nee  Brutus  erit,  Bruti  nee  a\  unculus  us(iuam. 
Maxima  debetur  puero  reverenlia:  si  quid 
Tur])e  paras,  ne  tu  pueri  contempseris  anuos, 
Sed  peccaturo  obstet  tibi  filius  infans.* 

Though  the  enjoyments  of  this  world, 
which  so  many  seek  as  all,  were  truly  all,  and 
we  ceased  to  exist  when  our  mortal  existence 
terminated,  it  would  still  be  the  duty  of  the 
parent  to  consult  the  happiness  of  the  child, 
more  than  those  circumstances  of  accidental 
happiness  which  may  sometimes  lead  to  it, 
but  often,  perhaps  as  often,  are  productive 
of  misery  ;  and,  even  of  the  short  happiness 
of  this  short  life,  how  large  is  the  part  which 
we  have  to  ascribe  to  our  virtuous  affections, 
or  rather,  how  very  little  is  there  of  pure 
j  happiness  which  we  can  ascribe  to  any  other 
source.  But  when  we  think  how  small  a 
portion  of  our  immortal  existence  is  compris- 
ed in  this  earthly  life  ;  when,  amid  sensual 
pleasures  that  fade  almost  in  the  moment  in 
which  they  are  enjoyed,  and  wealth  and  dig- 
nities that  are  kno^-n  more  in  their  rapid 
changes,  as  passing  from  possessor  to  possess- 
or, than  as  truly  possessed  by  any  one  of  the 
multitude,  who,  in  their  turns,  obtain  and  lose 
them,  we  feel  that,  amid  so  many  perishable 
and  perishing  things,  virtue,  the  source  of  all 
which  it  is  delightful  to  remember,  is  the  only 
permanent  acquisition  which  can  be  made, 
— how  completely  must  he  seem  to  have  ne- 
glected the  duty  of  a  parent,  who  has  thought 
only  of  a  few  years  that  are  as  nothing,  and 
neglected  that  immortality  which  is  all. 
If  we  had  a  long  voyage  to  undertake,  it 
would  be  but  a  cruel  kindness  that  should 
pour  forth  its  bounty  on  a  single  day,  and 
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provide  for  us  only  one  repast,  however  cost- 
ly. It  is  siu'cly  a  kindness  not  less  eruel 
which,  in  the  common  offices  of  education, 
thinks  but  of  a  sinple  day,  and  makes  provi- 
sion only  for  its  comfort  in  that  endless  course, 
not  of  yciU-s,  but  of  ages,  on  which  we  enter 
in  entering  into  life. 

In  giving  to  society  another  individual,  we 
owe  to  it  every  care,  on  our  part,  that  the 
individual,  thus  given  to  it,  may  not  be  one 
whose  existence  may-  be  counted  by  society, 
among  the  evils  that  have  oppressed  it. 

Gratum  est,  quod  patriae  civom,  populoque  dedisti. 
Si  facis,  ut  patriae  sit  idoneus.* 

Nor  is  it  only  to  the  coimtry  to  which  we 
give  a  new  citizen,  that  our  gift  is  to  be  es- 
timated, as  a  blessing  or  an  injury,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  living  offering  that  is  pre- 
sented to  it.  To  that  very  citizen  himself 
the  gift  of  existence  is  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings,  or  the  greatest  of  all  injuries,  only 
as  his  character  is  to  be  virtuous  or  vicious  ; 
and  whether  the  character  is  to  be  virtuous 
or  vicious,  may  often  depend  on  circumstan- 
ces which  were  almost  at  the  disposal  of  him 
by  whom  the  doubtful  gift  of  mere  existence 
was  bestowed.  "  It  is  not  a  blessing,"  says 
an  ancient  philosopher,  "  to  live  merely,  but 
to  live  well.  Life  in  itself,  if  life  without  wis- 
dom be  a  good,  is  a  good  that  is  common  to 
me  with  the  meanest  reptiles ;  and  he  who 
gave  me  nothing  more  than  life,  gave  mo  on- 
ly what  a  tly  or  a  worm  may  boast.  If,  in 
the  love  and  hope  of  virtue,  I  have  employed 
that  life  which  my  parents  conferred  on  me, 
in  studies  that  were  to  render  me  more  no- 
ble in  the  sight  of  heaven,  I  have  j)ai(l  back 
to  them  more  than  I  have  received.  My  fa- 
ther gave  me  to  myself  rude  and  ignorant,  I 
have  given  him  a  son,  of  whom  it  may  delight 
him  to  be  the  father."  "  Non  est  bonum  vi- 
vere,  sed  bene  vivere.  Si  vitam  im])utas 
mihi,  per  se,  iiudam,  cgentem  consilii,  et  id 
ut  magnum  bonum  jactas,  cogita  te  mihi  im- 
putare  muscarum  ac  vermium  bonum.  De- 
lude, ut  nihil  aliud  dicam,  quam  bonis  arti- 
bus  me  studuisse,  ut  cursinn  ad  rectum  iter 
vitae  (lirigerim  ;  in  i])so  beneficio  tuo  majus 
quam  quod  dedcras,  recepisti.  Tu  enim  me 
mihi  rudem  et  imperitum  dedisti :  ego 
tibi  filium,  qualem  genulsse  gauderes."-|- 

The  neglect  of  parental  duty,  in  the  com- 
parative inattention  to  the  moral  discipline 
of  the  mind,  may  indeed  be  considered  only 
B-s  a  continuation  to  th<!  offspring  of  the  er- 
rors which  induencc  the  parent  in  conduct 
that  relates  wholly  to  himself.  He  seeks 
for  them  what  he  seeks  for  himself;  and  as 
he  is  ambitioiLs  to  be  rich   or  powerful,  ra- 


•  .(iivenal.  Sat.  xiv.  v.  70. 
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ther  than  happy,  he  wishes  to  enable  then:, 
in  like  manner,  to  be  rich  or  powerful,  and 
leaves  their  happiness,  as  he  has  left  his 
own,  to  be  the  casual  result  of  circumstances 
that  may  or  may  not  produce  it. 

The  im])ortance  attached  by  parents  to 
the  mere  tempor<n-y  circumstances  of  earth- 
ly splendour,  which  leads  to  one  most  fatal 
species  of  violation  of  parental  duty  in  the 
sort  of  culture  which  they  are  most  anxious 
to  bestow,  aggravates,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
the  second  species  of  violation  of  it  to  which 
I  alluded  in  enumerating  the  parental  duties, 
that  which  consists  in  inadequate  provision 
of  those  very  means  to  which  they  attach  so 
much  importance.  I  do  not  si)cak  at  pres- 
ent of  the  extreme  prodigality  of  those  who 
think  only  of  themselves,  and  who  scarcely 
think  even  of  themselves  beyond  an  hour; 
the  prodigality  which  leaves  in  indigence 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  habits  of 
luxur)',  that  have  rendered  luxury,  like  that 
of  their  extravagant  parents,  almost  an  ob- 
ject of  necessity  to  them.  I  allude  to  the 
intentional  deliberate  sacrifice  which  is  made 
of  the  comforts  of  many  children  to  the 
wealth  of  one, — a  sacrifice  which  has  usual- 
ly, or  at  least  often,  tended  only  to  make 
one  less  virtuous  than  he  would  have  been, 
and  many  less  happy.  The  national  conse- 
quences of  the  privileges  of  primogeniture 
and  of  sex,  belong  to  inquiries  in  jiolitical 
jurisiirudence.  At  present,  it  is  not  of 
these  that  I  speak.  It  is  only  of  the  wants 
of  the  children,  and  the  affection  and  dutv  of 
the  parent.  These  wants  are  obviously 
equal  in  all ;  and  if  the  merits  of  all  be 
equal,  the  affection  of  the  parent  shotdd  be 
the  same,  and  his  duty  ecjual  to  all,  who, 
with  equal  wants  and  equal  merits,  are 
consigned  to  his  erpial  love.  It  is  vain  now 
to  look  for  a  justification  of  breaches  of  this 
equal  duty,  to  periods  of  violence,  in  which 
it  was  necessary,  for  the  hajipiiiess  of  all, 
that  inequality  of  distribution  should  take 
l)lace,  that  there  might  be  one  sufficiently 
powerful  to  ])rotect  the  scantier  pittance  of 
the  many.  These  circumstances  of  violence 
are  now  no  more  subsisting  in  the  regidar 
l)()litics  of  Euroj)e.  The  affections  are  al- 
lowed without  peril  to  exercise  themselves 
freely.  The  father  of  many  virtuous  child- 
ren may  safely  be  to  all  what  he  is  to  one ; 
and  if  he  lay  aside  this  equal  character,  and, 
sheltering  himself  in  the  forced  maimers  of 
barbarous  and  tuimiltuous  ages,  make  many 
poor  that  he  may  make  one  rich,  lie  is  guil- 
ty of  a  gross  violation  of  his  duties  as  a  pa- 
rent ;  and  the  more  guilty,  in  exact  jiropor 
tion  to  the  value  which  he  attaches  to  the 
possession  of  the  wealth  so  unequally  distri- 
buted. Nor  is  it  only  to  those  whom  he 
directly  wills  to  impoverish,  that  he  is  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  duty;  he  is  equally  guilty  of 
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rt,  in  many  cases,  to  the  single  individual 
whom  he  exclusively  enriches,  if,  in  estimat- 
ing what  he  confers,  we  consider  the  virtue 
and  happiness,  or  vice  and  miser)%  that  may 
arise  from  it,  and  not  the  mere  wealth, 
which  in  itself  is  nothing.  The  superiority 
which  is  thus  bestowed  on  a  single  individu- 
al, is  a  superiority  that  may,  indeed,  like 
every  possession  of  power,  lead  to  the  exer- 
cise of  corresponding  virtues ;  to  the  gene- 
rous mind  it  may  present,  as  it  has  often 
presented,  only  wider  occasions  of  generosi- 
ty :  yet  beautiful  as  such  examples  may  be, 
it  is  not  what  the  general  circumstances  of 
our  nature  authorize  us  to  expect ;  and  the 
power  of  being  thus  generous,  when,  with- 
out that  dubious  generosity,  those  who  have 
been  made  dependent  on  it  may  suffer  what 
perhaps  it  was  not  intended  that  they  should 
suffer,  is  a  power  of  too  great  peril  to  human 
virtue  to  be  rashly  imposed  upon  human 
weakness. 

Such  are  two  of  the  great  duties  of  pa- 
rents ; — those  which  relate  to  provision  for 
the  mental  culture  and  temporal  accommo- 
dation of  their  offspring.  I  have  mentioned, 
•as  a  third  duty,  that  of  tempering  the  paren- 
tal authority  with  all  the  kindness  of  paren-  ' 
tal  love,  which,  even  in  exacting  obedience 
only  where  obedience  is  necessary  for  the 
good  of  him  who  obeys,  is  still  the  exacter 
of  sacrifices  which  require  to  be  sweetened 
by  the  kindness  that  demands  them.  This 
duty,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  in  some 
degree  involved  in  the  general  duty  of  moral 
education  ;  since  it  is  not  a  slight  part  of 
that  duty  to  train  the  mind  of  the  child  to 
those  affections  which  suit  the  filial  nature, 
and  which  are  the  chief  element  of  every 
other  affection  that  adorns  in  after-life  the 
friend,  the  citizen,  the  lover  of  mankind. 
The  father  who  has  no  voice  but  that  of 
stern  command,  is  a  tjTant  to  all  the  extent 
of  his  power,  and  will  excite  only  such  feel- 
ings as  tyrants  excite ;  a  ready  obedience 
perhaps,  but  an  obedience  that  is  the  trem- 
bling haste  of  a  slave,  not  the  still  quicker 
fondness  of  an  ever  ready  love  ;  and  that 
will  be  withheld  in  the  very  instant  in  which 
the  terror  has  lost  its  dominion.  It  is  im- 
possible to  have,  in  a  single  indi\ndual,  both 
a  slave  and  a  son  ,  and  he  who  chooses  ra- 
ther to  have  a  slave,  must  not  expect  that 
filial  fondness  which  is  no  part  of  the  moral 
nature  of  a  bondman.  In  thinking  that  he 
increases  his  authority,  he  truly  diminishes 
it;  for  more  than  half  the  authority  of  the 
parent  is  in  the  love  which  he  excites,  in  that 
zeal  to  obey  which  is  scarcely  felt  as  obedience 
when  a  wish  is  expressed,  and  in  that  ready 
imitation  of  the  virtues  that  ai-e  loved,  which 
does  not  require  even  the  expression  of  a 
wish,  but  without  a  command  becomes  ail 
which  a  virtuous  parent  could  have  com- 
manded. 


LECTURE  LXXXVIIL 

OF    THE     DUTIES     OF    AFFINITY PARENTAL 

DUTIES  ;    FILIAL   DUTIES ;    FRATERNAL  DU- 
TIES ;    CONJUGAL  DUTIES. 

In  my  last  Lectiu-e,  Gentlemen,  I  ar- 
ranged the  duties  which  we  owe  to  particu- 
lar individuals,  under  five  heads  :  as  arising 
from  affinity  ;  from  friendship  ;  from  bene- 
fits received ;  from  contract ;  from  the  ge- 
neral patriotism  which  connects  together  all 
the  citizens  that  live  on  the  same  soil,  or 
under  the  protection  of  the  same  system  of 
polity. 

In  considering  the  duties  of  affinity,  we 
entered  on  our  inquiry  with  those  which  be- 
long to  the  first  relationship  of  hfe,  —  the 
relationship  that  connects  together,  \vith  a 
tie  as  delightful  as  it  is  indissoluble,  the 
parent  and  the  child.  We  begin  to  ex- 
ist under  the  protection  of  the  duties  of 
others ;  the  objects  of  a  moral  regard,  of 
which  we  are  soon  ourselves  to  share  the 
reciprocal  influence  ;  and,  from  the  mo- 
ment at  which  we  are  capable  of  understand- 
ing that  there  are  beings  around  us  v.ho 
have  benefited  us,  or  to  whom  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  a  single  enjoyment,  our  duties 
too  commence,  and  life  itself  may  be  said 
to  be  a  series  of  duties  fulfilled  or  vio- 
lated. 

We  are  the  objects  of  duty,  however,  be- 
fore we  are  capable  of  feeling  its  force,  or  of 
knowing  that  we  have  ourselves  duties  to 
fulfil ;  and  the  nature  of  this  primary  obliga- 
tion of  the  parent,  of  which  vre  are  the  ob- 
jects as  soon  as  we  have  begun  to  breathe, 
and  which  death  only  can  dissolve,  was  con- 
sidered fully  in  my  last  Lecture.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  mere  animal  existence  of 
the  child  is  an  office  of  parental  obligation 
too  obvious,  however,  and  too  simple  to  re- 
quire elucidation.  Our  attention,  therefore, 
was  given  to  the  other  duties  which  the  pa- 
rental relation  involves  : — in  the  first  place, 
the  duty  of  giving  to  him,  whose  wisdom  or 
ignorance,  virtue  or  vice,  happiness  or  mi. 
sery,  may  depend  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  nature  of  the  instruction  and  example 
which  he  may  receive,  such  education  as, 
while  it  trains  him  for  all  the  honour  and 
usefulness  which  his  rank  in  hfe  may  seem 
to  promise  to  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
the  parent,  may  not  forget  that  this  life  is 
but  the  commencement  of  immortality,  and 
the  thoughts  and  feelings,  therefore,  which 
it  is  most  important  to  cultivate,  not  those 
which  have  relation  only  to  worldly  wealth 
and  dignity,  but  those  to  which  the  proudest 
honours  of  earthly  hfe  are  but  the  accidents 
of  a  day.  In  the  second  place,  even  with 
respect  to  the  short  period  of  earthly  exist- 
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ence,  which,  short  as  it  is  when  compared 
with  iniiiioitalily,  still  admits  uf  many  ciijiiy- 
ments,  which  we  may  supply,  or  withhold, 
or  lessen,  and  of  many  evils  which  we  might 
have  prevented  ;  the  duty  of  affording  lO  the 
child  such  a  provision  of  the  means  of  worldly 
comfort  and  usefulness,  as  is  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  j)arent,  and  of  affording 
this  provision  to  the  different  members  of  a 
family,  not  in  the  manner  which  may  seem 
best  fitted  to  gratify,  the  personal  vanity  of 
the  provider,  but  in  the  manner  that  is  best 
fitted  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  all 
who,  with  a  relationship  that  is  precisely  the 
same,  if  their  merits  and  wants  be  equal, 
have  a  moral  claim  to  equal  regard,  in  the 
distribution  that  is  to  provide  for  those  wants. 
In  the  tiiird  place,  the  duty  of  exercising 
with  kindness  the  ])arental  power ;  of  im- 
posing no  restraint  which  has  not  for  its  ob- 
ject some  good,  greater  than  the  temporary 
evil  of  the  restraint  itself,  of  making  the  ne- 
cessary obedience  of  the  child  in  this  way 
not  so  much  a  duty  as  a  delight;  and  of  thus 
preparing  him  to  be,  in  other  years,  the 
grateful  and  tender  friend  of  a  parent  whose 
authority,  even  in  its  most  rigid  exactions, 
he  has  felt  only  as  the  watchful  tenderness 
of  friendship,  that  was  rigid  in  withhold- 
ing only  what  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  grant. 

Having  considered,  then,  the  duties  of  the 
parent,  in  all  their  relntions  to  the  being  to 
whom  he  has  given  existence,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  recii)rocal  duties  of 
the  child.  These  arise  from  two  sources, — 
from  the  power  of  the  ])arent,  and  from  his 
past  kindness.  As  morally  responsii)le,  to 
a  certain  degree,  for  the  happiness  of  the 
child,  it  is  evident  that  he  nuist  have  over  it 
an  authority  of  some  sort,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  power  of  guarding  it  from 
the  greatest  of  all  dangers,  the  dangers  of 
its  own  ignorance  and  ojjstinacy.  It  is  equal- 
ly evident,  that,  as  the  author  of  all  the  be- 
nefits which  a  parent  can  confer,  he  has  a 
just  claim  to  more  than  mere  authority. 
iVom  the  salutary  and  indispensable  power 
of  the  parent  flows  the  duty  of  filial  obe- 
dience ;  from  the  benevolence  of  the  parent 
the  duty  of  filial  love,  and  of  all  the  services 
to  which  that  love  can  lead.  Obedience, 
then,  is  the  first  fillial  duty, — a  duty  which 
varies  in  the  extent  of  obligation  at  different 
I)eriods  of  life,  but  which  does  not  cease 
wholly  at  any  ])eriod.  The  child  must  obey, 
with  a  subjection  that  is  complete,  because 
he  is  incajjable  of  judging  what  would  be 
most  ex])edient  for  him,  without  the  direc- 
tion of  another;  and  no  other  individual  can 
be  su[>posed  so  much  interested,  in  directing 
to  what  is  expedient  for  him,  sis  the  parent, 
who  must  reap  an  accession  of  hapjjiness  from 
his  happiness,  or  suffer  in  his  sufferings. 
The  man  should  obey  in  every  thing,  indeed, 


in  which  the  obedience  will  not  involve  the 

sacrifice  of  a  duty,  but  only  some  loss  of 
comfort  on  his  part ;  yet  he  is  not,  like  the 
child,  to  obey  blindly :  for  the  reason  which 
required  the  blindness  of  obedience  does  not 
exist  in  his  case.  He  is  capable  of  weighing 
accurately  duty  with  duty,  because  he  is  ca- 
pable of  seeing  consequences  which  the  child 
cannot  see.  He  is  not  to  obey,  where  he 
could  obey  only  by  a  crime  ;  nor,  even 
where  the  evil  to  be  suffered  would  be  only 
a  loss  of  hap])iness  to  himself,  can  he  be 
morally  bound  to  make  himself  miserable  for 
the  gratification  of  a  desire  that,  even  in  a 
parent,  may  be  a  desire  of  caprice  or  folly. 
Where  the  duty  of  obedience,  in  such  cases, 
should  be  considered  as  terminating,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  define  by  words ;  since  the 
limit  varies,  not  merely  with  the  amount  of 
the  sacrifice  required,  but  with  the  extent  of 
former  parental  favour,  that  may  have  re- 
,  quired  a  greater  or  less  return  of  grateful 
compliance  from  the  tenderness  of  filial  ob 
ligation.  I  need  not  add,  that,  in  any  case 
of  doubtful  duty,  a  virtuous  son  will  always 
be  inclined  to  widen  in  some  degree,  ra- 
ther than  to  narrow,  the  sphere  of  his  obe- 
dience. 

As  the  duty  of  obedience  flows  from  the 
necessary  jjower  of  the  ])arent,  in  relation  to 
the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  those  who 
are  new  to  life,  and  therefore  need  his  guid- 
ance, the  filial  duties  of  another  class  flow 
from  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  ])arent. 
benefits  greater  than  can  be  conferred  by  any 
other ;  since  to  them  is  due  the  very  cajia- 
city  of  profiting  by  the  benefits  of  others. 
Of  how  many  cares  must  every  human  be- 
ing have  been  the  subject,  before  he  could 
acquire  even  the  thoughtless  vigour  of  boy- 
hood ;  and  how  many  cares  additional  were 
necessarj',  then,  to  render  that  thoughtless 
vigour  something  more  than  the  mere  ])ower 
of  doing  injury  to  itself!  They  whose  con- 
stant attention  was  thus  necessary  to  preserve 
our  very  being,  to  whom  we  owe  the  in- 
struction which  we  have  received,  and,  in  a 
great  measure  too,  our  very  virtues,  may 
have  sometimes,  ])eihaps,  exercised  a  rigour 
that  was  unnecessary,  or  abstained  from  af- 
fording ns  comforts  which  we  might  have  en- 
joyed without  any  loss  of  virtue.  But  still 
the  amount  of  advantage  is  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten on  account  of  some  slight  evil.  We 
owe  them  much,  though  we  might  have 
owed  them  more  ;  and,  owing  them  much, 
we  cannot  morally  abstain  from  jiaying  them 
the  duties  of  those  who  owe  much.  They 
should  have  no  wants  while  we  have  even 
the  humblest  superfluity ;  or  rather,  while 
want  is  ojjjinsed  to  want,  ours  is  not  that  of 
which  we  should  be  the  fu-st  to  think.  In 
their  bodily  infirmities,  we  are  the  atten- 
dants who  should  be  most  assiduous  round 
their  couch  or  their  chair ;  and  even  those 
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mental  infirmities  of  age  which  are  more  dis- 
gusting, the  occasional  peevishness  which 
reproaches  for  failures  of  duty  that  were  not 
intended,  the  caprice  that  exacts  one  day 
what  it  would  not  permit  the  day  before, 
and  what  it  is  again  to  refuse  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  we  are  to  bear,  not  as  if  it 
were  an  effort  to  bear  them,  and  a  sacri- 
fice to  duty,  but  with  that  tenderness  of  af 
fection  which  bears  much  because  it  loves 
much,  and  does  not  feel  the  sacrifices  which 
it  occasionally  makes,  because  it  feels  only 
the  love  which  delights  in  making  them. 

Lovely  as  virtue  is  in  all  its  forms,  there 
IS  no  form  in  which  it  is  more  lovely  than 
in  this  tender  ministiy  of  offices  of  kindness, 
where  the  kindness,  perhaps,  is  scarcely  felt, 
or  considered  less  as  kindness  than  as  the 
duty  which  might  have  been  fairly  demand- 
ed, and  which  there  is  no  merit,  therefore, 
in  having  paid.  Though  we  have  often  the 
gratification  of  seeing,  in  the  progress  of  life, 
many  beautiful  examples  of  age  that  is  not 
more  venerable  for  its  past  virtues,  than 
amiable  with  a  lasting  and  still-increasing 
gentleness,  which  softens  the  veneration,  in- 
deed, but  augments  it  even  while  it  softens 
't,  it  is  not  always  that  the  last  years  of  life 
present  to  us  this  delightful  aspect ;  and 
when  the  temper  is,  in  these  last  years,  un- 
fortunately clouded, — when  there  is  no  smile 
of  kindness  in  the  faded  eye,  that  grows 
bright  again  for  moments,  only  when  there 
is  fretfulness  in  the  heart, — when  the  voice 
that  is  feeble,  only  in  the  utterance  of  grate- 
ful regard,  is  still  sometimes  loud,  with  tones 
of  a  very  different  expression, — the  kindness 
which,  in  its  unremitting  attention,  never 
shows  by  a  word  or  look,  the  sadness  that  is 
felt  on  these  undeserved  reproaches,  and 
that  regards  them  only  as  proofs  of  a  weak- 
ness that  requires  still  more  to  be  comfort- 
ed, is  a  kindness  which  virtue  alone  can  in- 
spire and  animate,  but  which,  in  the  bosom 
that  is  capable  of  it,  virtue  must  already 
have  \wll  rewarded.  How  delightful  is  the 
spectacle,  when,  amid  all  the  temptations  of 
youth  and  beauty,  we  witness  some  gentle 
heart,  that  gives  to  the  couch  of  the  feeble, 
and,  perhaps,  of  the  thankless  and  repining, 
those  hours  which  others  find  too  short  for 
the  successive  gaieties  with  which  an  even- 
ing can  be  filled,  and  that  prefers  to  the  smile 
of  universal  admiration  the  single  smile  of 
enjoyment,  which,  after  many  vain  efforts, 
has  at  last  been  kindled  on  one  solitary 
cheek ! 

If  filial  love  be  thus  ready  to  bear  with 
bodily  and  moral  infirmities,  it  is  not  less 
ready  to  bear  with  intellectual  weakness. 
There  is  often,  especially  in  the  middle 
classes  of  life,  as  great  a  difference  of  mental 
culture  in  the  parent  and  the  child  as  if  they 
had  lived  at  the  distance  of  many  centuries. 
The  wealth  that  has  been  acquired  by  pa- 


tient industry,  or  some  fortunate  adventure, 
may  be  employed  in  diffusing  all  the  refine- 
ment of  science  and  literature  to  the  children 
of  those,  to  whom  the  very  words,  science 
and  literature,  are  words  of  which  they 
would  scarcely  be  able,  even  with  the  help 
of  a  dictionaiy,  to  understand  the  meaning. 
In  a  rank  of  life  still  lower,  there  are  not 
wanting  many  meritorious  individuals,  who, 
uninstructed  themselves,  labour  indefatiga- 
bly  to  obtain  the  means  of  liberal  instruction 
for  one  whose  wisdom,  in  after-years,  when 
he  IS  to  astonish  the  village,  may  gratify  at 
once  their  ambition  and  love.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  painful  to  think,  that  any  one, 
whose  superiority  of  knowledge  has  cost  his 
parents  so  much  fatigue,  and  so  many  priva- 
tions of  comforts,  which,  but  for  the  expense 
of  the  means  of  his  acquired  superiority, 
they  might  have  enjoyed,  should  turn  against 
them,  in  his  own  mind,  the  acquirements 
which  were  to  them  of  so  costly  a  purchase, 
despising  them  for  the  very  ignorance  which 
gave  greater  merit  tc  their  sacrifice,  and 
proud  of  a  wisdom  far  less  noble,  when  it 
can  thus  feel  contempt,  than  the  humble  ig- 
norance which  it  despises 

He  who,  in  the  fulfilment  of  every  filial 
duty,  has  obeyed  as  a  son  should  obey,  and 
loved  as  a  son  should  love,  may  not,  indeed, 
with  all  his  obedience  and  affection,  have 
been  able  to  return  an  amount  of  benefit 
equal  to  that  which  he  has  received ;  but,  ni 
bemg  thus  virtuous,  he  has  at  least  made  the 
return  that  is  most  grateful  to  a  virtuous  pa- 
rent's heart.  He  has  not  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  that  contest  of  mutual  love,  in  which, 
as  Seneca  truly  says,  it  is  happy  to  conquer 
and  happy  to  be  overcome.  "  Alia  ex  aliis 
exempla  subeunt," — he  remarks,  after  citing 
many  instances  of  filial  duty, — "  eorum  qui 
parentes  suos  periculis  eripuerunt,  qui  ex  in- 
fimo  ad  summum  protulerunt,  et  e  plebe 
acervoque  ignobili  nunquam  tacendos  saecu- 
lis  dederunt.  Nulla  vi  verborum,  nulla  in- 
genii  facultate  exprimi  potest,  quantum  opus 
sit,  quam  laudabile,  quamque  nunquam  a 
memoria  hominum  exiturum,  posse  hoc  di- 
cere,  Parentibus  meis  parui,  cessi :  imperio 
eorum,  sive  aequum,  sive  iniquum  ac  durum 
fuit,  obsequentem  submissumque  me  prae- 
bui :  ad  hoc  unum  contumax  fui,  ne  benefi- 
ciis  vincerer.  Felices  qui  vicerint :  felices 
qui  vincentur.  Quid  eo  adolescente  prae- 
clarius,  qui  sibi  ipsi  dicere  poterit  (neque 
enim  fas  est  alteri  dicere)  Patrem  meum 
beneficiis  vici !  Quid  eo  fortunatius  sene, 
qui  omnibus  ubique  praedicabit,  a  filio  suo 
se  beneficiis  victum  !"* 

Such    is    that   beautiful   arrangement    of 
Heaven,  to  which  I   have  already  so  often 
alluded,  that,  in  adapting  the  weakness  of 


•  De  Beneficiis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxviii. 
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one  peneratian  to  the  strength  of  the  gene- 1  tends  his  view  even  to  the  common  sepul- 
nition  whirh  procrdt-d  it,  and  to  the  love  chre  that  is  at  last  to  enclose  lis :  "  Saii- 
whii-h  finds  an  ohjcct  of  increasing  regard  in '  giiinis  conjunctio  devincit  caritate  homines, 
the  very  wants  which  are  every  moment  rc-|  ISIagiunn  est  enim,  eadcm  habere  monumen- 
lieved  or  prevented,  has  made  that  -.vhich  ta  majorum,  iisdem  iiti  sacris,  sepnlchra  ha- 
might  seem  to  common  eyes  a  provision  on- 1  here  conimunia."     It  is,  indeed,  a  powerful 

image,  a  symbol,  and  almost  a  lesson  of  un- 
animity. Every  dissension  of  man  with 
man  excites  in  us  a  feeling  of  painful  incon- 
gruity.  But  we  feel  a  peculi;u-  incongruity 
in  the  discord  of  those  whom  one  roof  has 
continued  to  shelter  during  life,  and  whose 
dust  is  afterwards  to  be  mingled  under  a  sin- 
gle stone. 

On  the  fraternal  duties,  however,  I  need 
not  dwell,  because  they  may  be  considered 
very  nearly  in  the  same  light  as  the  duties  of 
that  friendship  to  which  I  have  already  com- 
pared them,  the  duties  of  a  cordial  intimacy 
rendered  more  sacred  by  relationship  to  the 
jiareiits  from  whom  we  have  sprung,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  common  duties,  as  we  have 
'  been  objects  of  common  cares.  By  the  pe- 
culiar domestic  attachments  of  this  sort,  and 
the  mutual  services  thence  arising,  the  world 
is  benefited  with  the  accession  to  its  gene- 
ral happiness,  of  the  reciprocal  enjoyments 
of  a  regard  that  has  already  found  friends, 
before  it  could  have  thought  of  seeking  them. 
Surrounded  by  the  aged,  or  at  least  by  those 
who  are  aged  in  relation  to  his  first  years  of 
boyhood,  the  child  would  have  learned  only 
to  respect  and  obey.  With  the  little  socie- 
ty of  his  equals  around  him,  he  learns  that 
independence  and  eiiuality  of  frientlship, 
which  train  him  to  the  atVections  that  are 
worthy  of  a  free  and  undaunted  spirit,  in  the 
liberty  and  equal  society  of  maturer  years. 
As  a  son,  he  learns  to  be  a  good  subject ; 
as  a  brother,  he  learns  to  be  a  good  citi- 
zen. 

The  duties  which  we  owe  to  more  distant 
relations,  vary,  as  might  naturally  be  suppos- 
ed, with  the  circumstances  of  society,  accord- 
ing to  the  var)'ing  necessity  of  mutual  aid. 
Where  the  protection  of  law  is  feeble,  and 
it  is  necessar}'  therefore  for  many  to  unite, 
in  common  defence,  the  families  that  spring 
from  one  common  stock  continue  to  cling  to 
each  other  for  aid  almost  as  if  they  lived  to- 
gether un<ler  the  same  roof;  it  is  truly  one 
wide  family  rather  than  a  number  of  families ; 
the  history  of  the  tribe,  in  its  most  remote 
years  of  warfare  and  victory  is  the  history 
of  each  individual  of  the  tribe  ;  and  the  mere 
remembrance  of  the  exploits  of  those  who 
fought  with  one  common  object,  around  the 
representative  of  their  common  ancestor,  is, 
like  the  feeling  of  the  fraternal  or  filial  rela- 
tion itself,  j)rolonged  from  age  to  age  ;  while 
the  affection  thus  flowing  from  the  remem- 
branc(;  of  other  years  is  continually  strength- 
ened by  tlie  im])ortant  services  which  eaf  h 
individual  is  still  able  to  perform  for  the 
whole,  on  occasions  of  similar  peril.       In 


ly  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  race  of 
man,  a  source  of  mure  than  half  the  virtues 
of  mankind.  It  is  thus  truly,  as  Pope  says, 
that  he 

Who  framed  ajwhole,  the  whole  to  bless, 
On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness. 
So,  from  the  first,  eternal  order  ran. 
And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  man. 
Whate'er  of  life  all-quickeninR  ether  keeps, 
Or  breathes  ihrough  air,  or  shoots  beneath  the  deeps. 
Or  pours  profuse  on  earth,  one  nature  feeds 
The  vital  flame,  and  swells  the  genial  seeds. 
Thus  beast  .-md  bird  their  common  charge  attend, 
The  mothers  nurse  it,  and  the  sires  defend ; 
The  young  dismiss'd  to  wander  earth  or  air, 
Tliere  stops  the  instinct,  and  there  ends  the  care. 
The  link  dissolves,  each  seeks  a  fresh  embrace, 
Another  love  succeeds,  another  race. 
A  longer  care  Man's  helpless  kind  demands; 
That  longer  care  contracts  more  lasting  bands. 
Still  as  one  brood,  and  as  another  rose, 
These  natural  love  maintained,  habitual  those. 
Reflection,  reason,  still  the  ties  improve, 
At  once  extend  the  interest  and  the  love  ; 
And  still  new  needs,  new  helps,  new  habits  rise, 
That  graft  benevolence  on  charities.* 

Ne.\t  in  order  to  the  relationship  of  the 
parent  and  child,  may  be  considered  the  re- 
lation which  the  child  bears  to   those  who 
are  united  with  him  by  the  same  tie,  to  the 
same  ])arental  bosoms.      If  friendship  be  de- 
lightful, if  it  be  above  all  delightful  to  enjoy 
tlie  continued  friendship  of  those  who  are 
endeared  to  us  by   the  intimacy   of  many 
years,  who  can  discourse  with  us  of  the  fro- 
lics of  the  school,  of  the  adventures  and  stu- 
dies of  the  college,  of  the  ye:u-s  when  we 
first  ranked  ourselves  with  men  in  the  free 
society  of  the  world,  how  delightful  must  be 
the  friendshi])  of  those  who,  accompanying 
us  through  all  this  long  ])erio(l,  with  a  closer 
union    than   any  casual   friend,   can  go  still 
farther  back,  from   the  school  to  the  very 
nursery  which  witnessed  our  common  pas- 
times, who  have  had  an   interest  in  every 
event  that  has  related   to  us,  and  in  every 
person  that  has  excited  our  love  or  our  hii- 
tred,  who  have  honoured  with  iis  those  to 
whom   we   have   paid  every  filial  honour  in 
life,    and   wept  with  us  over  those  whose 
death  has  been  to  us  the  most  lasting  sorrow 
of  our  heart.      Such,  in  its  wide  unbroken 
sympathy,  is  the  friendship  of  brothers,  con- 
sidered  even    as  friendship   only,   and  how 
many  circumstances    of  additional    interest 
does   this  union  receive  from  the  common 
relationshij)  to  those  who  have  original  claims 
to  our  still  higher  regard,  and  to  whom  we 
offer  *n  acceptable  service,  in  extending  our 
affection   to   those   whom    they   love.       In 
treating  of  the  circumstances  that  tend  pe- 
culiarly to  strengthen   this  tie,   Cicero  ex- 
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other  circumstances  of  society,  the  necessity 
of  this  mutual  aid  is  obviated  by  the  happier 
protection  of  equal  law  ;  and  objects  of  new 
ambition,  seijaratin;^  the  little  community  in- 
to families  that  have  their  own  peculiar  in- 
terests, with  little,  if  any  necessity,  for  recip- 
rocations of  assistance,  the  duty  of  giving 
such  assistance  is  at  once  less  important,  and 
no  longer  receives  any  aid  from  the  powerful 
circumstances  of  association,  which,  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  manners,  rendered  the  most  dis- 
tant relativean  object  of  almost  sacred  regard. 
"  It  is   not  many  years  ago,"  says  Dr. 
Smith,  "  that,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
the   chieftain  used  to  consider  the   poorest 
man  of  his  clan  as  his  cousin  and  relation. 
The  same  extensive  regard  to  kindred  is  said 
to  take  place  among  the  Tartars,  the  Arabs, 
the  Turkomans,  and,  I  believe,  amongall  other 
nations  who  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  of 
society  in  which  the  Scots  Highlanders  were 
about  the  begiiming  of  the  present  century.     I 
"  In  commercial  countries,  where  the  au-  i 
thority  of  law  is  always  perfectly  sufficient 
to  protect  the  meanest  man  in  the  state,  the  ! 
descendants  of  the  same  family,  having  no  - 
such  motive  for  keeping  together,  naturally  j 
separate  and  disperse,  as  interest  or  inclina- 
tion may  direct.      They  soon  cease  to  be  of 
importance  to  one  another ;  and,  in  a  few 
generations,  not  only  lose  all  care  about  one 
another,  but  all  remembrance  of  their  com- 
mon origin,  and  of  the  connexion  which  took 
place  among  their  ancestors.      Regard  for 
remote  relations  becomes,  in  every  country, 
less  and  less,  according  as  this  state  of  civi- 
lization has  been  longer  and  more  complete- 
ly established.     It  has  been  longer  and  more 
completely  established  in  England  than  in 
Scotland  ;    and  remote    relations    are,    ac- 
cordingly, more  considered  in  the  latter  coun- 
try than  in  the  former,  though,  in  this  re- 
spect the  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries  is  growing  less    and  less    every  day. 
Great  lords,  indeed,  are,  in  every  country, 
proud   of  remembering  and  acknowledging 
their  connexion  with  one  another,  however 
remote.      The  remembrance  of  such  illustri- 
ous relations  flatters   not  a  little  the  family 
pride  of  them  all ;  and  it  is  neither  from  af- 
fection, nor  from  any  thing  which  resembles 
affection,  but  from  the  most  frivolous  and 
childish   of  all  vanities,   that    this    remem- 
brance is  so    carefully   kept    uj).        Should 
some  more  humble,    though  perhaps  much 
nearer  kinsman,  presume  to  put  such  great 
men  in  mind  of  his  relation  to  their  family, 
they  seldom  fail  to  tell  him  that  they  are  bad 
genealogists,  and  miserably  ill-informed  con- 
cerning their  own  family  histor)'.      It  is  not 
in  that  order,  I  am  afraid,  that  we  are  to  ex- 
pect any  extraordinary  extension  of  \vhat  is 
called  natural  affection."* 


•  Theory  of  Moral   Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  p.  70 — 72. 
\Oth  edition. 


The  duties  to  which  I  next  proceed,  are 
those  which  (low  from  au  atl'ectif.n  that  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  indeed  of  the  affec- 
tions which  nature  promj)ts,  but  to  which  she 
does  not  point  out  any  particular  individual 
as  demanding  it,  without  our  choice.  The 
only  influence  which  she  exercises  is  on  our 
choice  itself. 

It  is  the  conjugal  relation  of  which  I  speak, 
— a  relation  of  which  the  duties,  like  the 
duties  of  all  our  other  reciprocal  affinities, 
however  minutely  divided  and  subdivided, 
are  involved  in  the  simple  obligation  to  make 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  it  as  happy  as 
it  is  in  our  power  to  make  them. 

In  these  few  simple  words,  however,  what 
a  complication  of  duties  is  involved,  of  duties 
which  it  is  less  easy  for  the  ethical  inquirer 
to  state  and  define,  than  for  the  heart  which 
feels  affection  to  exercise  them  all  with  in- 
stant readiness.  He  who  loves  sincerely  the 
object  of  any  one  of  those  relations  which 
bind  us  together  in  amity,  and  who  is  wise 
enough  to  discern  the  difference  of  conferring 
a  momentary  gratification  which  may  jiro- 
duce  more  misery  than  happiness,  and  of 
conferring  that  which  is  not  merely  present 
happiness,  but  a  source  of  future  enjoyment, 
needs  no  rule  of  duty,  as  far  at  least  as  re- 
lates to  that  single  individual,  for  the  direc- 
tion of  a  conduct,  of  which  love  itself,  un- 
aided by  any  other  guidance,  will  be  a  quick 
and  vigilant  director. 

The  husband  should  have,  then,  as  his 
great  object  and  rule  of  conduct,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  wife.  Of  that  happiness,  the 
confidence  in  his  affection  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment ;  and  the  proofs  of  this  affection  on 
his  part,  therefore,  constitute  his  chief  duty, 
— an  affection  that  is  not  lavish  of  caresses 
only,  as  if  these  were  the  only  demonstrations 
of  love,  but  of  that  respect  which  distin- 
guishes love  as  a  principle,  from  that  brief 
passion  which  assumes,  and  only  assumes 
the  name, — a  respect  which  consults  the 
judgment,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  object 
beloved,  which  considers  her  who  is  worthy 
of  being  taken  to  the  heart,  as  worthy  of 
being  admitted  to  all  the  counsels  of  the 
heart.  If  there  are  any  delights,  of  which 
he  feels  the  value  as  essential  to  his  own 
happiness,  if  his  soul  be  sensible  to  the 
charms  of  literary  excellence,  and  if  he  con- 
sider the  improvement  of  his  own  under- 
standing, and  the  cultivation  of  his  own 
taste,  as  a  duty  and  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful duties  of  an  intellectual  being ;  he  wiW 
not  consider  it  as  a  duty  or  a  delight  that 
belongs  only  to  man,  but  will  feel  it  more 
delightful,  as  there  is  nov,'  another  soul  that 
may  shai'e  with  liini  all  the  pleasure  of  the 
progress.  To  love  the  happiness  of  her  whose 
happiness  is  in  his  affection,  is  of  course  to 
be  conjugally  faithful ;  but  it  is  more  than 
to  be  merely  faithful ;  it  is  not  to  allow  room 
2  P 
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even  for  a  doubt  as  to  that  fidelity,  at  least 
for  such  a  doubt  as  a  iTa.«oiiable  mind  niisjht 
form.  It  is  truly  to  love  her  best,  but  it  is 
also  to  seem  to  feel  that  love  which  is  truly 
felt. 

As  the  hajjpiness  of  the  wife  is  the  rule  of 
conjujiul  duty  to  the  husbaiul,  the  happiness 
of  the  husband  is  in  like  maimer  the  rule  of 
conjnpd  duty  to  the  wife.  There  is  no  hu- 
man lieinj;  whose  alfection  is  to  be  to  her 
like  his  atlection,  as  there  is  no  happiness 
which  is  to  be  to  htr  like  the  haj)i)iness 
which  he  enjoys.  All  which  I  have  said  of 
the  moral  obliifation  of  the  husband,  then,  is 
not  less  ajjplicable  to  her  duty  ;  but,  though 
the  pentle  duties  belong  to  both,  it  is  to  her 
province  that  they  more  especially  belong, 
because  she  is  at  once  best  fitted  by  nature 
for  the  ministry  of  tender  courtesies,  and 
best  exercised  in  the  oiFices  that  inspire 
them.  While  man  is  occupied  in  other  cares 
during  the  business  of  the  day,  the  business 
of  her  day  is  but  the  continued  discharge  of 
many  little  duties  that  have  a  direct  relation 
to  wedlock,  in  the  common  household  which 
it  has  formed.  He  must  often  forget  her, 
or  be  useless  to  the  world  :  she  is  most  use- 
ful to  the  world  by  remembering  hin^.  From 
the  tunuiltuous  scenes  which  agitate  many 
of  his  hours,  he  returns  to  the  calm  scene, 
where  peace  awaits  him,  and  happiness  is 
sure  to  await  him,  because  she  is  there  wait- 
ing, whose  smile  is  peace,  and  whose  very 
presence  is  more  than  happiness  to  his  heart. 

Here  l.ove  his  (joiden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
flis  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wuigs — 
Here  reigns  and  revels.* 

The  VOWS,  which  constitute  a  solemn  part 
of  the  matrimonial  engagement,  give  to  this 
duty  of  reciprocal  love  the  sanction  of  an  ad- 
ditional authority  ;  but  they  only  give  an  ad- 
ditional sancti(;n,  and  increase  the  guilt  of 
violating  duties,  which,  without  these  vows, 
it  would  still  have  been  guilt  to  violate. 

The  husband  is  to  seek  the  hapjiiness  of 
his  wife,  the  wife  to  seek  the  liap])iness  of 
her  husljand.  This  rule  is  suflicientiy  sim- 
ple and  ellicacious,  where  atlection  is  suih- 
cieiitly  strong,  as  in  the  domestic  scenes  of 
harmony  and  delight  which  I  have  pictured. 
But  there  may  be  cases  of  occasional  disa- 
greement, and  then  what  is  the  duly?  In 
such  ciLses,  it  is  obviously  necessary,  that,  for 
mutual  peace,  the  will  of  one  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  the  other ;  and,  if  a 
point  so  important  as  this  were  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  individuals  themselves,  with- 
out any  feeling  of  greater  duty  on  either  side, 
the  di.siigreement,  it  is  evident,  would  still  be 
continued,  under  a  different  name  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  combating  who  shoidd  concede,  the 
controversy  would  be,  of  whom  it  was  the 


•  Tarailise  Lost,  book  iv.  v.  765—76.5. 


duty  to  make  the  concession.  It  is  of  most 
important  advantage,  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  that  there  should  be  a  feeling  of  duty 
to  be  called  in  for  decision,  in  such  unfortu- 
nate cases  ;  and  since,  from  various  circum- 
stances, natural  and  factitious,  man  is  every- 
where in  possession  of  physical  and  political 
superiority,  since  his  education  is  usually  less 
imi)erfect,  and  since  the  charge  of  jiroviding 
for  the  support  of  the  family,  in  almost  every 
instiuice,  belongs  to  him,  it  is  surely,  from 
all  these  cu-cnmstances,  fit,  upon  the  whole, 
that,  if  the  power  of  decision,  in  doubtful 
matters,  should  be  given  to  one  rather  than 
to  the  other,  it  should  be  with  man  that  it  is 
to  rest,  whatever  number  of  exce])tions  there 
may  be,  in  which,  but  for  the  importance  of 
the  general  rule,  it  would  have  been  of  ad- 
vantage that  woman,  in  those  cases  the  wis- 
er and  more  virtuous,  were  the  decider. 

The  power  of  decision  therefore,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  jjcace,  must  be  understood  as 
testing  somewhere,  should  rest  with  man ; 
but  though  it  rest  with  him,  it  is  only  in  un- 
fortunate cases,  as  I  before  said,  that  the 
power  of  authoritative  decision  should  be  ex- 
ercised. In  the  general  circumstances  of 
conjugal  life,  there  should  be  absolute  equa- 
lity, because,  where  love  should  be  ecpial, 
there  should  be  that  ecpial  desire  of  confer- 
ring hajipiness,  which  is  implied  in  equality 
of  love  ;  and  he  who,  from  the  mere  wish 
of  gratifying  his  feeling  of  superiority,  can 
wilfully  thwart  a  wish  of  her  whose  wishes, 
where  they  do  not  lead  to  any  moral  or  jnu- 
dential  imi)roi)riety,  should  be  to  iiim  like 
his  own,  or  even  dearer  than  his  own,  if  they 
did  not  truly  become  his  wishes,  when  known 
to  be  hers,  would  deserve  no  slight  i)Uiiish- 
ment,  as  the  violator  of  conjugal  obligation, 
if  he  were  not  almost  suflicientiy  ])unished 
in  the  very  want  of  that  better  atlection,  the 
delightful  tVeling  of  which  would  have  saved 
him  from  his  tyranny  of  power. 

"  The  husband,  it  has  been  said,  should 
decide  in  affairs  of  imjiortance  ;  the  wife  in 
smaller  matters.  But  the  husband  should 
decide,  in  consulting  his  wife,  the  wife  in 
seeking  what  is  to  please  her  husband.  Let 
them  learn  often  the  pleasure  of  mutual 
concessions.  Let  them  say  often,  I  wish 
this  because  it  is  right ;  but  let  them  say 
sometimes,  too,  I  wish  this  nnicli,  l;ccause 
I  love  you."f 

The  great  evil,  in  matrimonial  life,  is  the 
cessation  of  those  cares  which  were  regard- 
ed as  necessary  for  obtaining  love,  but  which 
are  unfortunately  conceived  to  be  less  tie- 
cessary  when  love  is  once  obtained.  The 
carelessnesses  of  a  husband  are  not  less  se- 
verely felt,  however,  because  they  are  the 
neglects  of  one  whose  attentions  are  more 
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valuable,  a.s  he  who  olFors  tlieiii  is  more   va-  :  tcrwards  have  reason  to  eoniplain  of  the  dilll- 
lued ;  iiiid  frequent  inattentions,  by  produc- 1  eulty  of  loving  the  unworthy. 


ing  frequent  displeasure,  may  at  last,  though 
they  do  not  destroy  love  wholly,  destroy  the 
best  hajjpiness  of  love.  No  advice  can  be 
more  salutary  for  hap])iness,  than  that  which 
recommends  an  equal  attention  to  please, 
and  anxiety  not  to  offend,  after  twenty  years 
of  wedlock,  as  when  it  was  the  object  of 
the  lover  to  awake  the  passion,  on  which  he 
conceived  every  enjoyment  of  his  life  to  de- 
pend. We  gain  at  least  as  much  in  pre- 
serving a  heart  as  in  conquering  one. 

The  cessation  of  these  cares  would  be,  of 
itself,  no  slight  evil,  even  though  love  had 
originally  been  less  profuse  of  them  than  it 
usually  is,  in  the  extravagance  of  an  umx'- 
flecting  passion.  She  who  has  been  wor- 
shipped as  a  goddess,  must  feel  doubly  the 
msult  of  the  neglect  which  afterwards  dis- 
dains to  bestow  on  her  the  common  honour 
that  is  paid  to  woman  ;  and  with  the  ordi- 
nary passions  of  a  human  being,  it  will  be 
dillicult  for  her  to  retain,  I  will  not  say  love, 
for  that  is  abandoned,  but  the  decorous  and 
dignified  semblance  of  love,  for  him  who  has 
cared  little  for  the  reality  of  it.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  by  how  insensible  a  transition,  in 
many  cases,  this  conjugal  resentment,  or 
forced  indifference,  passes  into  conjugal  in- 
lidelity;  though  it  is  easy,  in  such  a  case,  to 


If,  however,  it  be  necessary  for  man  to  be 
careful  to  whom  he  engages  himself  by  a 
vow  so  solemn,  it  is  surely  not  less  necessary 
for  the  gentler  tenderness  of  woman.  She, 
too,  has  duties  to  fulfil,  that  depend  on 
love,  or  at  least  that  can  be  sweetened  only 
by  love  ;  and  when  she  engages  to  perform 
them  where  love  is  not  felt,  she  is  little 
aware  of  the  precariousness  of  such  a  pledge, 
and  of  the  perils  to  which  she  is  exposing 
herself.  It  is  truly  painful  then  to  see,  in 
the  intercourse  of  the  world,  how  seldom  af- 
fection is  considered  as  a  necessary  matri- 
monial jjreliminary,  at  least  in  one  of  the 
parties,  and  in  the  one  to  whom  it  is  the 
more  necessaiy ;  and  how  much  quicker  the 
judgment  of  fathers,  mothers,  friends,  is  to 
estimate  the  wealth  or  the  worldly  dignity 
than  the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  which  they 
present  as  a  fit  offering  to  her,  whom  wealth 
and  worldly  dignity  may  render  only  weaker 
and  more  miserable,  but  whom  wisdom 
might  counsel  and  virtue  cherish.  It  is 
painful  to  see  one  who  has,  in  other  respects, 
perhaps,  many  moral  excellences,  consent,  as 
an  accomplice  in  this  fraud,  to  forego  the 
moral  delicacy  which  condemns  the  aj)parent 
sale  of  affection  that  is  not  to  be  sold, — re- 
joice in  the  splendid  sacrifice  which  is  thus 


determine  to  whom  the  greater  portion  of  made   of  her  peace,  —consign  her  person  to 


the  guilt  is  to  be  ascribed 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  love  is  not 
dependent  on  our  mere  will,  and  how  can 


one  whom  she  despises,  with  the  same  indif- 
ference as  she  consigns  her  hand, — a  prosti- 
tute for  gold,  not  less  truly  because  the  pro- 


we  continue  to  love  one  whom  no  effort  of  j  stitution  is  to  be  for  life,  and  not  less  crimi- 
ours  can  prevent  us  from  discovering  to  be  ■  nally  a  prostitute,  because  to  the  guilt  and 
unworthy  of  our  continued  affection  ?  But  meaimess  of  the  pecuniary  barter,  are  added 
by  whom  is  this  objection  usually  made  ?  the  guilt  of  a  mockery  of  tenderness  that 
Not  by  those  who,  in  engaging  to  love,  and  ;  wishes  to  deceive  man,  and  the  still  greater 
honour,  and  cherish  during  life,  have  been  guilt  of  a  perjury  that,  in  vows  which  the 
careful  in  considering  who  it  was  to  whom  ,  heart  belies,  would  wish  to  deceive  the  God 
they  entered  under  this  solemn  engagement,  on  whom  it  calls  to  sanction  the  deceit. 
It  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  objection  I  When  marriages  are  thus  formed,  it  is  not 
of  those  who,  when  they  formed  the  engage-  for  the  sufferer  to  comj)lain,  if  she  find  that 
ment,  made  a  vow,  of  the  real  import  of  she  has  acquired  a  few  more  trappings  of 
which  they  were  regardless ;  and  who  after- '  wealth,  but  not  a  husband.  She  has  her 
wards  dare  to  plead  one  crime  as  the  justifi-  j  house,  her  carriage,  and  the  living  machines 
cation  of  another.  There  are  duties  of  mar- j  that  are  paid  to  wait  around  her  and  obey 
riage  which  begin  before  the  marriage  itself,  i  her;  she  takes  rank  in  public  spectacles,  and 
in  the  provision  that  is  made  for  matrimoni-  presides  in  her  own  mansion,  in  spectacles 
al  virtue  and  happiness ;  and  he  who  ne-  \  as  magnificent ;  she  has  obtained  all  which 
gleets  the  means  of  virtuous  love,  in  a  state  I  she  wished  to  obtain ;  and  the  affection  and 
of  which  virtuous  love  is  to  be  the  principal ,  happiness  which  she  scorned,  she  must  leave 
charm,  is  far  more  inconsiderate  and  far '  to  those  who  sought  them, 
more  guilty  than  the  heedless  producer  of|  "  There  is  a  ])lace  on  the  earth,"  it  has 
misery,  who  forms  a  matrimonial  connexion  been  said,  "  where  i)ure  joys  are  unknown, 
without  the  prospect  of  any  means  of  sub-  \  from  which  politeness  is  banished,  and  has 
sistence  for  one  who  is  to  exist  with  him,  given  place  to  selfishness,  contradictions,  and 
only  to  suffer  with  him  in  indigence,  and  for  half-veiled  insults.  Remorse  and  inquietude, 
the  little  sufferers  ^vho  are  afterwards  to  like  furies  that  are  never  weary  of  assailing, 
make  indigence  still  more  painfully  felt,  j  torment  the  inhabitants.  This  place  is  the 
He  who  has  vowed  to  love  one  to  whom  he  house  of  a  wedded  pair  who  have  no  mutual 
pledges  love,  only  because  he  knows  that  love,  nor  even  esteem.  There  is  a  place  on 
she  is  worthy  of  such  a  pledge,  will  not  af- , the  earth  to  which  vice  has  no  entrance, 
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where  the  gloomy  passions  have  no  empire, 
where  pleasure  and  innocence  live  constant- 
ly tojrether,  where  cares  and  latiours  are  ile- 
lightrul.  where  every  j>ain  is  lurpottcn  in  re- 
ciprocal tenderness,  where  there  is  an  equal 
enjoyment  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  It  is  the  house  too  of  a  wedded 
pair,  but  of  a  pair  who,  in  wedlock,  are  lov- 
ers still."* 


LECTURE  LXXXIX. 

OF  THE  DUTIES  OF  FRIENDSHIP  ;  DUTIES  OF 
GRATITUDE. 

Gentlemen",  in  our  arrangement  of  the 
duties  which  we  owe  to  particular  individuals, 
as  reducible  to  five  orders, — those  which 
arise  from  affinity,  you  will  remember,  con- 
stituted the  first  division. 

The  particular  duties,  as  yet  considered 
by  us,  have  all  belonged  to  this  first  division, 
the  duties  of  relationship,  parental,  filial,  fra- 
ternal, conjugal ;  in  the  exercise  of  which, 
and  in  the  reciprocal  enjoyment  of  them  as 
exercised  by  others,  is  to  be  found  that  gra- 
cious system  of  domestic  virtue,  under  the 
shelter  of  which  man  reposes  in  happiness, 
and  resting  thus,  in  the  confidence  of  atfec- 
tion  and  delight,  becomes  purer  of  heart,  and 
more  actively  beneficent,  by  the  very  happi- 
ness which  he  feels. 

It  is  of  these  domestic  virtues  that  we 
must  think,  when  we  think  of  the  morals  of 
a  nation.  A  nation  is  but  a  shorter  name 
for  the  individuals  who  compose  it ;  and 
when  these  are  good  fathers,  good  sons,  good 
brothers,  good  husbands,  they  will  be  good 
citizens ;  because  the  principles  which  make 
them  just  and  kind  under  the  domestic  roof, 
will  make  them  just  and  kind  to  those  who 
inhabit  with  them  that  country  which  is  oidy 
a  larger  home.  The  household  fire,  and  the 
altar,  which  are  coupled  together  in  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  leaders  of  armies,  and  in 
the  hearts  of  those  whom  they  address,  have 
a  relation  more  intimate  than  that  of  which 
they  think,  who  combat  for  both.  It  is  be- 
fore the  household  fire,  that  every  thing 
which  is  holy  and  worthy  of  the  altar  is  form- 
ed. There  arose  the  virtues  that  were  the 
virtues  of  the  child,  before  they  were  the  vir- 
tues of  the  warrior  or  the  st^itesman  ;  and 
the  mother  who  weeps  with  delight  at  the 
glory  of  her  son,  when  a  whole  nation  is  ex- 
ulting with  her,  rejoices  over  the  same  heroic 
fortitude,  that  at  a  period  almost  as  delight- 
ful to  her,  in  the  little  sacrifices  which  boy- 
ish generosity  could  make,  had  already  often 
gladdened  her  heart,  when  she  thought  only 
of  the  gentle  virtues  before  her,  and  was  not 
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aware  of  half  the  worth  of  that  noble  offenng 
which  she  was  speedily  to  make  to  her  coun- 
try and  to  the  world. 

From  the  domestic  uflinities,  the  traiisi-. 
tion  is  a  veiy  easy  one,  to  that  bond  of  affec- 
tion which  unites  friend  to  friend,  and  gives 
rise  to  an  order  of  duties  almost  equal  in 
force  to  those  of  the  nearest  affinity. 

We  are  formed  to  be  virtuous,  to  feel 
pleasure  in  contemplating  those  parts  of  our 
life  which  present  to  us  the  remembrance  of 
good  deeds,  as  we  feel  pain  in  contemplating 
other  portions  of  it,  which  present  to  us  on- 
ly remembrances  of  moral  evil ;  and  the  same 
principle  which  makes  us  love  in  ourselves 
what  is  virtuous,  renders  it  impossible  for  us 
to  look  with  indifference  on  the  virtues  of 
another.  The  principle  of  moral  emotion 
alone  would  thus  be  sufficient  to  lead  to 
friendshij),  though  there  were  no  other  j)rin- 
ciple  in  our  nature  that  could  tend  to  make 
a  single  human  being  an  object  of  our  re- 
gard. 

But  we  are  not  lovers  of  virtue  only  ;  we 
are  lovers  of  many  other  qualities,  which  add 
to  our  hapj)iness,  not  so  much  as  our  own 
virtues  indeed,  but  often  as  much  as  we 
could  derive,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  from 
the  mere  virtue  of  those  with  whom  we  nn'x 
in  society.  We  love  gaiety,  and  we  there- 
fore love  those  who  can  render  us  gay,  by 
their  wit,  by  the  fluency  of  their  social  elo- 
quence, by  those  never-ceasing  smiles  of  good 
humour,  which  are  almost,  to  our  quick  sym-- 
])athy  of  emotion,  like  wit  and  eloquence  ; 
we  hate  sorrow,  and  we  love  those  who,  by 
the  same  ])Owerful  aid,  can  enable  us  to 
shake  off  the  burthen  of  melancholy,  from 
which  our  own  efforts  are,  as  we  have  too 
often  found,  unable  of  themselves  to  free  us; 
we  have  plans  of  business  or  amusement, 
and  we  love  those  whose  co-ojieralion  is  ne- 
cessary to  their  success,  and  who  readily  af- 
ford to  us  that  co-oi)eration  which  we  need; 
we  are  doubtful,  in  many  cases,  as  to  the 
proj)riety  of  our  own  conduct,  and  if  all 
others  acted  differently,  we  should  be  driven 
back  to  the  uncertainty  or  the  rejiroach  of 
our  own  conscience,  without  any  consolation 
from  without ;  we  therefore  love  those  who, 
by  acting  as  we  act,  seem  to  say  to  us  that 
we  have  done  well ;  or  who,  at  least,  when 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  flatter  ourselves 
with  this  illusion,  comfort  us  with  the  oidy 
palliation  which  our  conscience  can  admit, 
that  we  are  not  more  re])rehensible  than 
others  around  us.  Even  without  regard  to 
all  these  causes  of  love,  it  is  miserable  to  us 
to  be  alone.  The  very  nature  of  all  our 
emotions  leads  them  to  pour  themselves  out 
to  some  other  breast ,  and  the  stronger  the 
emotion,  the  more  iu-dent  is  this  jiropensity. 
We  must  make  some  one  know  why  we  are 
glad,  or  our  gladness  will  be  an  oppression  to 
us,  almost  as  much  as  a  delight.     If  we  are 
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in  \vrath,  our  anger  seems  to  us  incomplete, 
till  not  one  only,  but  many,  share  our  resent- 
ment. The  sovereign  would  feel  little  plea- 
sure in  all  the  splendour  of  his  thione,  if  he 
were  to  sit  upon  it  for  ever,  with  subjects 
around  him  to  whom  he  was  to  be  always  a 
sovereign,  and  only  a  sovereign  ;  and  the 
veiy  misanthrope,  who  abandons  the  race  of 
mankind,  in  his  detestation  of  their  iniquity, 
must  still  have  some  one  with  whom  he  may 
give  vent  to  his  indignation,  by  describing  the 
happiness  which  he  feels,  in  having  left  the 
wicked  to  that  universal  wickedness  which 
is  worthy  of  them,  and  which  he  almost  loves, 
because  it  enables  him  to  hate  them  more 
thoroughly. 


"  Quantum  bonum  est,  ubi  sunt  prae- 
parata  pectora,  in  quae  tuto  secretum  om- 
ne  desccndat,  quorum  conscientiam  minus 
quam  tuam  timeas,  quorum  sermo  solicitu- 
diiiem  leniat,  sententia  consilium  expcdiat, 
hilaritas  tristitiam  dissipet,  conspectus  ipse 
delcctet."  How  great  a  blessing  is  it,  to 
have  bosoms  ever  ready  for  receiving  and 
preserving  faithfully  whatever  we  may  wish 
to  confide;  whose  conscious  memory  of  our 
actions  we  may  fear  less  than  our  own,  whose 
discourse  may  alleviate  our  anxiety,  whose 
counsel  may  fi.x  our  own  doubtful  judgment, 
whose  hilarity  may  dissipate  our  sorrow, 
whose  very  aspect  may  delight. 

There  is  unquestionably,  in  the  very  pre- 


Thus  lavish  has  nature  been  to  us  of  the   sence  of  a  friend,  adelight  of  this  sort,  which 
principles    of  friendship.       With    all  these  i  has  no  other  source  than  the  consciousness 


causes,  that,  singly,  might  dispose  to  cor- 
dial intercourse,  and  that  exert  in  most 
cases  an  united  influence,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  tendency  to  friendship  of  some 


of  the  presence  of  one  who  feels  for  us  the 
regard  which  we  feel  for  him.  "  When  I 
ask  myself,"  says  Montaigne,  after  a  very 
lively  description  which  he  gives  of  his  affec- 


sort  should  be  a  part  of  our  mental  consti-  tion  for  his  friend, — "When  I  ask  myself 
tution,  almost  as  essential  to  it  as  any  of  whence  it  is  that  I  feel  this  joy,  this  ease, 
our  appetites.  It  is  scarcely  a  metaphor,  this  serenity,  when  I  see  him, — it  is  because 
indeed,  which  we  employ,  when  we  term  it  it  is  he,  it  is  because  it  is  I,  I  answer ;  and 
an  appetite,  an  appetite  arising  from  our  very  this  is  all  which  I  can  say." 
nature  as  social  beings  ;  and,  if  our  appetites,  On  the  delight  which  friendship  affords, 
like  our  other  desires,  bear  any  proportion  however,  it  would  be  idle  to  expatiate. 
to  the  amount  of  the  good  which  is  their  There  is  no  subject,  scarcely  even  with  the 
object,  it  must  be  one  of  the  most  vivid  exception  of  love  itself,  on  which  so  much 
which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  feel;  because  bas  been  written,  by  philosophers  and  de- 
it  relates  to  a  species  of  happiness,  which  is  claimers  of  all  sorts,  in  prose  and  poetry.  I 
among  the  most  vivid  of  our  enjoyments  ;  in  might  repeat  to  you  innumerable  common- 
many  cases  approaching  the  delight  of  the  places  on  the  subject,  and  prove  to  you  lo- 
most  intimate  domestic  relations,  and  scarce-  gically,  by  many  arguments,  that  what  you 
ly  to  be  counted  inferior  to  the  dehght  aris-  have  all  felt  to  be  delightful,  is  delightful, 
ing  from  any  other  source,  unless  when  we  For  the  evidence  of  this,  however,  I  may 
think  of  that  \nrtue  which  is  essential  to  the  safely  leave  you  to  your  omi  consciousness, 
enjoyment  of  all.  To  take  friendship  from  life,  You  have  many  friendships,  and  perhaps 
says  Cicero,  would  be  almost  the  same  thing,  your  most  imj)ortant  and  permanent  friend- 
as  to  take  the  sun  from  the  world.  "  Solem  ships  still  to  form ;  but  if  you  have  never 
a  mundo  tollere  \-identur,  qui  amicitiam  e  Y^^  felt  what  friendship  is,  there  is  little  rea- 
vita  tollunt."  It  is,  indeed,  the  sunshine  of  son  to  think  that  you  will  ever  feel  it;  and 
those  who  otherwise  would  walk  in  dark-  if  you  have  felt  it,  though  you  may  not  yet 
ness ;  it  beams  with  unclouded  radiance  on  bave  been  in  situations  that  might  enable 
our  moral  path,  and  is  itself  warmth  and  you  to  derive  from  it  all  the  advantages  which 
beauty  to  the  very  path  along  which  it  in-  't  is  capable  of  yielding,  the  very  conscious- 
vites  us  to  proceed.  He  knows  not  how  ness  of  the  regard  itself  will  enable  you  to 
poor  all  the  splendours  of  worldly  prosper-  anticipate  them  all.  He  who  has  never  been 
ity  are  in  themselves,  who  enjoys  them  with  in  poverty,  in  long  and  almost  hopeless  dis- 
that  increase  of  happiness  which  friendship  ease,  in  any  deep  distress  of  any  sort,  may 
has  given  to  them  ;  and  he  who  is  still  rich  jet  know  what  consolation  the  attentions  of 
enough  to  have  a  friend,  cannot  know  what  triendship  would  administer  to  the  soiTow 
extreme  poverty  and  misery  are  ;  because  which  he  has  never  felt ;  and  if  he  ever  feel 
the  only  misery  which  is  truly  miser)',  is  that  the  sorrow  and  the  consolation,  will  not  ac- 


which  has  no  one  to  comfort  it. 

Celestial  Happiness  !  whene'er  she  stoops 
To  visit  earth,  one  shrine  the  goddess  finds. 
And  one  alone,  to  make  her  sweet  amends 
For  absent  Heaven, — the  bosom  of  a  friend; 
AVhere  heart  meets  heart,  reciprocally  soft, 
tach  other's  pillow  to  repose  divine.» 


•  Night  Thoughts,  Night  ii. 


quire  any  new  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
the  delightful  influence  which  he  had  long 
known  how  to  appreciate,  but  only  a  new 
cause  of  gratitude  to  him,  who,  in  doing 
much,  had  done  only  what  it  was  expected 
of  his  ready  tenderness  and  generosity  to  do. 
"  There  is,  indeed,"  as  it  has  been  truly  said, 
"  only  one  species  of  misery  which  friend- 
ship cannot  comfort, — the   misery  of  atro- 
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(■ions  giiilt ;  but  hearts  rapuble  of  genuine 
frioinislii]),  arc  not  ra])alil('  of  roniinittinij^ 
crimes.  Tiiough  it  cannot  comfort  guilt, 
however,  which  ouglit  not  to  be  comforted, 
friendship  is  still  al)le  to  console  at  least  the 
too  powerful  remembrance  of  our  faults  and 
weaknesses  ;  its  voice  reconciles  us  to  our- 
selves ;  it  shows  us  the  means  of  rising  again 
from  our  fall ;  and  our  fall  itself  it  leads 
others  to  forget,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
leads  us  to  forget  it,_by  recalling  to  us  and 
to  others  our  estimable  qualities,  and  prompt- 
ing us  to  the  exercise  of  them.  Friendship 
repairs  every  thing,  remedies  every  thing, 
comforts  eveiy  thing."* 

Friendship,  however,  is  not  a  source  of 
pleasure  only  ;  it  is  also  a  source  of  duty  ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  in  this  respect  that  we  are 
now  to  regard  it. 

The  duties  that  relate  to  friendship  may 
be  considered  in  three  lights  ;  as  they  re- 
gard the  commencement  of  it,  the  continu- 
ance of  it,  and  its  close. 

Our  first  duties  are  those  which  relate  to 
the  choice  of  a  friend. 

If  we  were  sufTiciently  aware  how  great  a 
command  over  our  whole  life  we  give  to 
any  one  whom  we  admit  to  our  intimacy  ; 
how  ready  we  are  to  adopt  the  errors  of 
those  whom  we  love  ;  and  to  regard  their 
very  faults,  not  merely  as  excusable,  but  as 
objects  of  imitation,  or  at  least  to  imitate 
them  without  thinking  whether  they  ought 
to  be  imitated,  and  without  knowing  even 
that  we  are  imitating  them  ;  we  should  be  a 
little  more  careful  than  we  usually  are,  in 
making  a  choice,  which  is  to  decide  in  a  great 
measure  whether  we  are  to  be  virtuous  or 
vicious,  hap])y  or  miserable  ;  or  which,  in 
many  cases,  if  we  still  continue  hapjiy,  ui)on 
the  whole,  must  often  disturb  our  hajjpiness, 
and,  if  we  still  continue  virtuous,  make  vir- 
tue a  greater  efTort.  "  The  bandage  which, 
in  our  poetic  fictions,  we  give  to  Love,"  says 
the  Marciiioness  de  Lambert,  "  we  have  ne- 
ver thought  of  hanging  over  the  clear  and 
piercing  eyes  of  Friendship.  F'riendshi])  has 
no  blindness :  it  examines  before  it  engages, 
aiul  attaches  itself  only  to  merit. "f 

The  picture  is  a  beautiriil  one ;  but  it  is  a 
picture  rather  of  what  friendship  ought  to  be, 
than  of  what  friendship  always  is.  The 
bandage,  indeed,  is  not  so  thick  as  that 
which  covers  the  eyes  of  Love,  and  it  is  not 
so  constantly  worn ;  but  when  it  is  worn, 
thou},'li  it  Ji/lmits  some  light,  it  does  not  afl- 
mit  all.  We  must  tear  it  off  before  we  see 
clearly ;  or  we  must  be  careful  at  least  what 
hands  they  are  which  wc  permit  to  put  it 
on. 

It  is  before  we  yield  ourselves,  then,  to  the 


•  De  St.   I>anibcrt,  (Eiivrc<i  Philosophiques,  tome 
iii.  p.  82. 

t   De  >t.  L.imt)crt,  CEiivrcs,  tonn;  i.  p,  23^.     Pari?, 


regard,  that  we  should  strive  to  estimate  the 

object  of  it,  and  to  estimate  his  value,  not 
by  the  gratification  of  a  single  day,  but  by  the 
influence  which  he  may  continue  to  exercise 
on  our  life.      If  friendship,  indeed,  were  a 
mere  pastime,  that  ended  with  the  amuse- 
ment of  some  idle  hoiu's,  it  might  be  allow- 
ed to  us  to  select,  for  our  comjjanions,  those 
who   might  best    amuse    our    idleness ;    it 
would  be  enough  to  us  then  that  our  friend 
was  gay,  and  had  the  happy  talent  of  making 
others   gay.      If  it  were  a   mere  barter  of 
courtesy,  for  a  little  wealth  or  distinction,  it 
might  be  allowed  to  us,  in  like  manner,  to  se- 
lect those  whose  power  and  opulence  seem- 
ed to  promise  to  our  ambition  and  avarice 
the  best   return  of  gain  ;  it  would  then  be 
enough  if  our  friend  possessed  a  station  that 
might  enable  him  to  elevate  us,  not  perhaps 
to  his  own  rank,  but  at  least  a  little  higher 
than  we  are.      Then,  indeed,  the  j)ropriety 
pr  impropriety  of  friendship  might  be  esti- 
mated as   rcadilv,  and   almost  in  the  same 
manner,  as   we  estimate  the  worth  of  any 
common  marketable  commodity.     But  if  it 
be  an  alliance  of  heart  with  heart, — if,  in 
giving  our  sorrows  or  projects  to  be  shared 
by  another,  we  are  to  partake,  in  our  turn, 
his  sorrows  or  designs,  whatever  they  may 
be, — to  consider  the  virtue  of  him  whom  we 
admit  to  this  diffusion  with  us  of  one  com- 
mon being,  and  to  yield  our  affection,  only 
as  we  discover  the  virtue  which  alone  is  wor- 
thy of  it,  is  almost  the  same  thing  as  to  con- 
sult for  our  own  virtue.       The  vice  of  him 
whom  we  love, — the  vice  which  we  must 
palliate  to  every  censurer,  and  which    we 
strive   to  palliate  even  to  our  own  severe 
judgment,  will  soon  cease  to  a])pcar  to  us 
what  it  is  ;  and  it  will  require  but  a  little 
longer  habit  of  j)alliation,  and  a  little  longer 
intercourse  of  cordial  regard,  to  win  from  us 
that  occasional  conformity  which,  with  us  too, 
may  soon  become  a  habit.      Even  though  we 
escajted  from  the  vices  of  the  wicked,  how- 
ever, ii  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  esca])e 
from  their  misery.      We  must  share  the  em- 
barrassments and  vexations,  the  fear  and  the 
disgrace,   to  which  their  nujral  errors  must 
inevitalily  lead  them  ;  and  though  the  frieiid- 
shii)ofthe  virtuous  had  no  other  superiority  of 
attraction  than  this   one,  it  would    still  be 
enough  to  determine  the  choice  of  the  wise, 
— that,  in  becoming  the  friends  of  the  good, 
they  would  have  nothing  to  fear  but  misfor- 
tunes, which  require  jiity  only  and  consola- 
tion, not  shame  ;  that,  if  they  had  no  reason 
to  blush  for  themselves,  they  would  have  no 
reason  to  l)lnsh  for  those  whom,  by  their  se- 
lection, tluy  had  exhiliited  to  the  world  as 
images  of  their  own  character;  nor  to  feel, 
in  the  very  imioecnce  of  their  own  heart,  by 
the  moral  perplexities  in  which  their  symi)a. 
thies  involved  them,  if  not  what  is  hateful 
ill  guilt,  at  least  all  which  is  wretched  in  it. 
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A  single  line  of  one  of  our  old  poets  con- 
veys, in  this  respect,  a  most  sententious 
lesson,  in  bidding  us  consider  what  sort  of  a 
friend  he  is  likely  to  prove  to  us,  who  has 
been  the  destroyer,  or  at  least  the  constant 
disquieter,  of  his  own  happiness. 

See  if  he  be 
Friend  to  himself,  who  would  be  friend  to  thee. 

The   necessity  of  virtue,   then,  in  every 
bosom  of  which  we   resolve   to  share  the 
feelings,  would  be  sufficiently  evident,  though 
we   were    to  consider   those   feelings  only ; 
but  all  the  participation  is  not  to  be  on  our 
part      We  are  to  place  confidence,  as  well 
as  to  receive  it ;  we  are  not  to  be  comforters 
only,  but  sometimes,  too,  the  comforted ; 
and  our  own  conduct  may  require  the  de- 
fence which  we  are  sufficiently  ready  to  af- 
ford to  the  conduct  of  our  friend.     Even 
with  respect  to  the  pleasure  of  the  friend- 
ship itself,  if  it  be  a  pleasure  on  which  we 
set  a  high  value,  it  is  not  a  slight  considera- 
tion whether  it  be  fixed  on  one  whose  re- 
gard is  likely  to  be  as  stable  as  oui's,  or  on 
one  who  may  in  a  few  months,  or  perhajjs 
even  in  a  few  weeks,  withhold  from  us  the 
very  pleasure  of  that  intimacy  which  before 
had   been   profusely   lavished    on   us.       In 
every   one    of  these  respects,    I  need  not 
point  out  to  you  the  manifest  superiority  of 
virtue  over  vice.     Virtue  only  is  stable,  be- 
cause virtue  only  is  consistent ;  and  the  ca- 
price which,  under  a  momentary  impulse, 
begins  an  eager  intimacy  with  one,  as  it  be- 
gan it  from  an  impulse  as  momentary  with 
another,  will  soon  find  a  third,  with  whom 
it  may  again  begin  it,  with  the  same  exclu- 
sion, for  the  moment,  of  every  previous  at- 
tachment.     Nothing  can  be  juster  than  the 
observation  of  Rousseau  on  these  hasty  starts 
of  kindness,  that  "  he  who  treats  us  at  first 
sight  like  a  friend  of  twenty  years  standing, 
will  very  probably,  at  the   end  of   twenty 
years,  treat  us  as  a  stranger,  if  we  have  any 
important  service  to  request  of  him." 

If,  without  virtue,  we  have  little  to  hope 
in  stability,  have  we,  even  while  the  sem- 
blance of  friendship  lasts,  much  more  to  hope 
as  to  those  services  of  kindness  which  we  may 
need  from  our  friends  ?  The  secrets  which 
it  may  be  of  no  importance  to  divulge,  all 
may  keep  with  equal  fidelity  ;  because  no- 
thing is  to  be  gained  by  circulating  what  no 
man  would  take  sufficient  interest  in  hearing, 
to  remember  after  it  was  heard  ;  but  if  the 
secret  be  of  a  kind  which,  if  made  known, 
would  gain  the  favour  of  some  one  whose 
favour  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  gain 
than  to  retain  ours,  can  we  expect  f.delity 
from  a  mind  that  thinks  only  of  what  is  to 
be  gained  by  vice,  in  the  gi'eat  social  market 
of  moral  feelings,  not  of  what  it  is  right  to 
do  ?  Can  we  expect  consolation  in  our  af- 
fiiction  from  one  who  regards  our  adversity 


only  as  a  sign  that  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  hoped  from  our  intimacy  ;  or  trust  our 
virtues  to  the  defence  of  him  who  defends  or 
assails  as  interest  prompts,  and  who  may  see 
his  interest  in  representing  us  as  guilty  oi 
the  very  crimes  with  which  slander  has 
loaded  us  ?  In  such  cases,  we  have  no  title 
to  complain  of  the  treacheries  of  friendship  ; 
for  it  was  not  friendship  in  which  we  trust- 
ed :  the  treachery  is  as  niucii  the  fault  of  the 
deceived  as  of  the  deceiver :  we  have  our- 
selves violated  some  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  friendship,  the  duties  which  relate 
to  its  commencement. 

When  friendship  has  commenced,  after 
all  those  necessary  cautions  which  form  its 
first  set  of  duties,  a  new  set  of  duties  begin 
their  obligation.  We  have  chosen  cautious- 
ly, and  we  are  now  to  confide  :  we  have 
chosen  one  whom  it  is  virtuous  to  love,  and 
we  are  to  perform  to  him  all  the  services  of 
love. 

We  are  to  confide,  in  the  first  place,  not 
with  that  timid  iiTesolute  communication  of 
our  plans  and  wishes,  which  almost  provokes 
to  the  veiy  infidelity  that  appears  to  be  sus- 
pected, but  with  that  full  opening  of  the 
heart,  without  which  there  is  no  confidence, 
and  therefore  none  of  the  advantages  of  con- 
fidence. "  If  you  think  any  one  your  friend," 
a  Roman  moralist  says,  "  in  whom  you  do 
not  put  the  same  confidence  as  in  j-ourself, 
you  know  not  the  real  power  of  friendship 
Consider  long,  whether  the  individual  whom 
you  view  with  regard,  is  worthy  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  your  bosom  ;  but  when  you  have 
judged,  and  found  him  truly  worthy,  admit 
him  to  your  veiy  heart.  You  should  so  \\\e, 
indeed,  as  to  trust  nothing  to  your  own  con- 
science which  you  would  not  trust  to  your 
enemy  ;  but,  at  least  to  your  friend,  let  all  be 
open.  He  will  be  the  more  faithful,  as  your 
confidence  in  his  fidelity  is  more  complete. 
Si  aliquem  amicum  existimas,  cui  non  tan- 
tundem  credis  quantum  tibi,  vehementer 
erras,  et  non  satis  nosti  vim  verae  amicitiae. 
Tu  vero  omnia  cum  amico  delibera,  sed  de 
ipso  prius.  ■  Post  amicitiam  credendum  est, 
ante  amicitiam  judicandum.  Isti  vero  prae- 
postere  officia  permiscent,  qui,  contra  prae- 
cepta  Theophrasti,  cum  amaverint  judicant, 
et  non  amaiit  cum  judicaverint.  Diu  cogi- 
ta,  an  tibi  in  amicitiam  aliquis  recipiendus 
sit ;  cum  placuerit  fieri,  toto  ilium  pectore 
admitte.  Tam  audacter  cum  illo  loquere 
quam  tecum.  Tu  quidem  ita  vive,  ut  nihil 
tibi  committas,  nisi  quod  committere  etiam 
inimico  possis ;  sed  quia  interveniunt  quae- 
dam,  quae  consuetudo  fecit  arcana,  cum 
amico  omnes  curas,  omnes  cogitationes  tuas 
misce.  Fidelem  si  putaveris,  facies."* 
He  who  is  worthy  of  our  confidence  ia 


»  Seneca,  Epist.  iii. 
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worthy  of  our  kindnrss  ;  and,  therefore,  of 
nil  the  aid  wliieh  our  kindness  can  bestow. 
1  need  not  say  that  we  are  (rnilty  of  a  breach 
of  duty,  if,  with  the  power  of  furtherinp  his 
advaneeinent  in  life,  we  withhold  our  a:sist- 
anee.  If  he  be  in  want,  we  should  consider 
it  not  as  a  favour  on  our  jiart,  but  as  an  ad- 
ditional value  which  he  has  conferred  on  our 
wealth,  that  he  has  triven  us  an  ojjportunity 
of  ninkiriR  a  more  deli>rhtful  use  of  it  than 
any  to  which  \a  e  could  have  known  how  to 
apply  it  in  any  other  "circumstances.  If  he 
be  in  prief,  we  have  an  atl'ection  that  knows 
how  to  diflfuse  a  tender  pleasure  over  sad- 
ness itself;  and  that,  if  it  cannot  overcome 
affliction,  can  thus  at  least  alleviate  it.  If 
he  be  suffering  unmerited  ignominy,  we  have 
a  heart  that  knows  his  innocence,  and  a  voice 
tliat  can  make  itself  be  heard,  where\  er  vir- 
tue is  allowed  to  speak.  These  duties  are 
easy  to  be  performed.  The  only  duty  which 
is  not  easy,  but  which  is  still  more  necessary 
than  the  others,  is  that  which  relates  to  mo- 
ral imperfections  that  may  truly  arise  in  him, 
or  may  become  visible  in  him,  only  after  our 
friendship  hsus  been  given  and  received ; — 
im])erfcctions  which,  slight  as  they  may  be 
at  first,  may,  if  suffered  to  continue,  vitiate 
that  whole  character,  which  it  is  so  delightful 
to  us  to  love  ;  and  which,  in  every  imi)ort- 
ant  respect,  is  still  so  worthy  of  being  loved. 
The  correction  of  these  is  our  chief  duty; 
and  every  effort  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
use  for  this  moral  emendation,  is  to  be  em- 
ploved  sedulously,  anxiously,  urgently ;  but 
with  all  the  tenderness  which  such  efforts 
admit.  If,  in  presenting  to  him  that  form 
of  perfect  virtue,  to  the  imitation  of  which 
we  wish  to  lead  him,  wi;  make  him  feel  more 
his  own  imperfection  than  the  tenderness  of 
that  regJird  which  seeks  his  amendment 
above  every  other  object,  the  enor  is  not  his 
alone. 

The  duty  whi(  h  leads  us  to  seek  the  mo- 
ral reformation  of  our  friend,  wherever  we 
perceive  an  iniix'rfcction  that  re(|uires  to  be 
removed,  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  highest  duty 
of  friendship,  because  it  is  a  duty  that  has 
for  its  object  the  highest  good  which  it  is  in 
our  ])ower  to  confer  ;  and  he  who  refrains 
from  the  necessary  endeavour,  because  he 
f«'ars  to  give  pain  to  one  whom  he  loves,  is 
guilty  of  the  same  weakness  which,  in  a  case 
of  bodily  accident  or  disease,  would  withhold 
the  salutary  jjotion,  because  it  is  nauseous, 
or  the  surgical  operation  which  is  to  j)reserve 
life,  and  to  preserve  it  with  comfort,  because 
the  use  of  the  instrument,  which  is  to  be  at- 
tended with  relief  and  happiness,  imjilies  a 
little  momentary  addition  of  suffering.  To 
abstain  from  everj-  moral  effort  of  this  sort, 
in  the  mere  fear  of  offending,  is,  from  the 
selfishness  of  the  motive,  a  still  greater 
breach  of  duty,  and  almost,  too,  a  still  great- 
er weakness.     He  whom  we  tnily  offend  by 


such  gentle  admonitions  as  friendship  dic- 
tates, admonitions  of  which  the  chief  autho- 
rity is  sought  in  the  very  excellence  of  him 
whom  we  wish  to  make  still  more  excelU'nt, 
is  not  worthy  of  the  friendship  which  we 
have  wasted  on  him  ;  and,  if  we  thus  lose 
his  friendship,  we  are  delivered  from  one 
who  could  not  be  sincere  in  his  past  jirofes- 
sions  of  regard,  and  whose  treachery,  there- 
fore, we  might  afterwards  have  had  reason 
to  lament.  If  he  be  worthy  of  us,  he  will  not 
love  us  less,  but  love  us  more ;  he  will  feel 
that  we  have  done  that  which  it  was  our 
duty  to  do ;  and  we  shall  have  the  double 
gratification  of  witnessing  the  amendment 
which  we  desired,  and  of  knowing  that  we 
have  contributed  to  an  effect  which  was  al- 
most like  the  removal  of  a  vice  from  our- 
selves, or  a  virtue  added  to  our  own  moral 
character. 

The  last  set  of  duties,  in  relation  to  friend- 
ship, are  those  which  regard  its  close. 

When  frieiulshii)  has  been  fixed  where 
alone  it  should  be  fixed,  the  close  of  friend- 
ship is  only  the  termination  of  the  existence 
of  those  who  feel  it.  But,  with  all  the  cau- 
tion which  it  is  possible  for  the  best  and 
the  wisest  to  employ  in  selection,  it  is  still 
possible  that  they  may  be  deceived,  even  as 
to  important  defects  of  character  ;  or,  though 
they  may  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  essential 
virtues  of  the  character,  they  may  at  least 
have  failed  to  remark  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  temper  or  general  disposition, 
which  may  frustrate  aftirwards  all  the  care 
that  can  be  used  to  avoid  what  might  lead  to 
irritations  and  fretful  suspicions,  incomi)ati- 
ble  with  permanent  confidence.  Friendshi]), 
then — that  is  to  say,  the  cordial  intimacy  of 
friendship — may  cease,  while  those  still  live 
who  were  its  sidijects  ;  but,  when  it  ceases, 
from  causes  that  would  render  it  impossible 
to  be  renewed  with  the  same  interest  as  be- 
fore, or  that  would  render  the  renewal  of  it 
unwise,  even  though  it  were  ])ossible,  it 
should  be  a  cassation  of  intimacy,  and  no- 
thing more.  The  great  duty  of  fidelity  still 
remains ;  and,  in  some  measure  too,  uidess 
where  there  has  been  the  provocation  of  in- 
justice that  cancels  the  past,  because  it  shows 
the  seeming  affection  of  the  ])ast,  even  when 
affection  was  credited,  to  have  been  deceit, 
there  remains  still  the  duty  of  an  interest 
stronger  than  we  should  feel  in  the  welfare 
of  a  stranger  who  had  never  been  connected 
with  us  l)y  any  tie  of  [leculiar  regard.  Even 
when  there  has  been  such  a  discovery  of 
guilt,  as  would  render  immoral  this  remain- 
ing interest,  the  duty  of  fidelity,  as  I  liave 
said,  remains  in  all  its  force.  What  was 
r-onfided  to  us  in  years  of  confidence,  should 
still  be  as  safe  in  our  bosom  as  before.  The 
only  dispensation  by  which  it  can  be  moral- 
ly allowable  for  us  to  violate  the  trust,  is  the 
slander  of  our  reputation   by  the  confider 
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himself,  if  he  dare  to  assail  our  character, 
when  the  disclosure  of  the  secret  which  he 
has  trusted  to  us,  would  reiuler  manifest  our 
innocence.  His  very  attack,  in  that  case, 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  tacit  in- 
timation to  us  that  his  trust  is  at  an 
end. 

When  friendship,  after  continuing  uninter- 
ni])tc(I  through  life,  not  merely  without  di- 
niinution,  but  with  perpetual  accessions  of 
confidence  and  ha])piness,  is  at  last  broken 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  its  duties 
do  not  terminate  to  the  survivor.  He  has  a 
source  of  new  duties  in  the  remembrances  of 
the  past,  in  the  glory  of  his  friend,  which  is 
ever  present  with  him,  and  in  the  expectation 
of  that  future  life  in  which  he  hopes  to  re- 
join him,  and  which,  by  this  veiy  hope,  pre- 
sents a  new  motive  to  his  own  virtues. 

"  Some  persons,"  says  the  Marquise  de 
Lambert,  "  believe  that  there  are  no  longer 
any  duties  to  be  fulfilled  beyond  the  tomb  ; 
and  there  are  but  few  who  know  how  to  be 
friends  to  the  dead.  Though  the  most  mag- 
nificent funeral  pomp  be  the  tears  and  the 
silent  sorrow  of  those  who  survive,  and  the 
most  honourable  sepultiue  be  in  their  hearts, 
we  must  not  think  that  tears  which  are  shed 
from  the  sensibility  of  the  moment,  and  some- 
times too  from  causes  which  in  part  at  least 
relate  to  ourselves,  acquit  us  of  all  our  obli- 
gation. The  name  of  our  friends,  their 
glory,  their  family,  have  still  claims  on  our  af- 
fection, which  it  would  be  guilt  not  to  feel. 
They  should  live  still  in  om-  heart  by  the 
emotions  which  subsist  there  ;  in  our  me- 
mory, by  our  frequent  remembrance  of  them  ; 
in  our  voice,  by  our  eulogiums  ;  in  our  con- 
duct, by  our  imitation  of  their  virtues."* 

After  our  consideration  of  the  duties  of 
friendship,  which  necessarily  involve  in  them 
many  feelings  of  gratitude  for  kindnesses  re- 
ceived, it  cannot  require  any  long  discussion 
to  convince  you  of  the  duty  of  gratitude  to 
our  benefactors  in  general. 

Of  this,  indeed,  I  have  already  treated  so 
fully  in  a  former  part  of  the  course,  when,  in 
examining  our  moral  emotions,  I  considered 
the  emotion  of  gratitude  itself  as  one  of  these, 
that  it  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  make 
any  further  remarks  on  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  proofs  of  the 
benevolence  of  Heaven,  that  the  very  pro- 
duction of  good  by  one  human  being  to  ano- 
ther, is  not  attended  with  delight  only  to 
him  who  receives  the  favour,  but  with  equal 
dehght  to  him  who  confers  it ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  also,  that  the  desire  of 
new  beneficent  exertions  is  not  more  deeply 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  beneficent,  by 
every  repetition  of  his  kindness,  than  on  the 
mind  of  him  who  is  the  object  of  the  kind- 
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ness.  Both  are  made  happier ;  both  are 
made  more  eager  to  render  happy.  Our 
first  emotion,  on  receiving  good,  is  love  of 
him  from  whom  we  receive  it ;  our  second 
emotion  is  the  wish  of  being  able  to  render 
to  him  some  mutual  service ;  and  he  whose 
generous  life  is  a  continued  difiusion  of  hap- 
piness, may  thus  delight  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  has  not  diffiised  happiness 
only,  but  that  in  diffusing  it  he  has  been, 
at  the  same  time,  the  diffuser  of  virtue, — at 
least,  of  wishes  which  were  virtue  for  the 
time,  and  required  nothing  to  convert  them 
into  beneficence,  but  the  means  of  exercising 
them. 

So  ready  is  gratitude  to  arise  in  almost 
every  mind,  that  ingratitude  to  a  benefactor, 
in  every  age  of  the  world,  has  been  regarded 
almost  with  the  same  species  of  abhorrence 
as  the  violation  of  the  dearest  duties  of  con- 
sanguinity itself.  He  who  could  plunge  a 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  one  who  had  con- 
ferred on  him  any  signal  service,  would  be 
viewed  by  us  almost  with  the  same  fearful 
astonishment  with  which  we  gaze  on  the 
parricide  who  plunged  his  dagger  into  the 
heart  that  gave  him  life. 

The  tie  which  connects  the  benefactor 
with  him  on  whom  he  has  conferred  a  kind- 
ness, does  not,  however,  give  its  whole  du- 
ties to  one  party,  though  its  principal  duties 
belong  to  one.  It  is  the  duty  of  one,  to  love 
him  from  whom  he  has  received  important 
kindnesses,  to  study  the  interests  of  him  by 
whom  his  own  have  been  promoted,  and, 
in  every  service  which  requires  only  zeal,  and 
not  a  sacrifice  of  virtue,  to  be  assiduous  in 
repaying  what  can  be  repaid,  not  from  an 
eager  wish  to  shake  off  the  obligation,  which 
is  truly  in  itself  a  species  of  ingratitude, 
but  from  the  sincere  desire  of  increasing 
the  happiness  of  one  who  is  sincerely  loved, 
and  who  has  given  so  much  reason  to  love 
him. 

These  are  the  duties  of  the  obliged.     But 
though  we  are  not  much  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  duties  of  benefactors,  the  obliger  too 
has  moral  obligations  to  fulfil,  and  obliga- 
tions which,  while  they  are  as  truly  incumbent 
as  the  duties  of  the  obliged,  are  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  fulfilled  ;  the  duty  of  making  his 
benefits  press  as  lightly  as  benefits  to  the 
same  amount  can  press,  by  unfailing  atten- 
tions to  him  whom  he  has  obliged, — a  con- 
descension that  makes  itself  felt,  however, 
not  as  condescension  which  would  recall  the 
obligation  more  painfully,  but  only  as  kind- 
ness which  seems  to  arise  without  any  thought 
of  former  benefits, from  the  overflowing  good- 
ness of  a  benevolent  heart.     It  would  be 
manifestly  cruel  to  repeat  continually  to  any 
one,  on  whom  we  had  conferred  an  important 
favour,  "  Remember  the   favour   which   I 
conferred  on  you  ;"  but  since  it  is  not  in  the 
direct  words  only  that  such  a  meaning  can 
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be  conveyed,  it  is  cruel  also,  by  excessive 
and  ill-])liiced  forms  of  ostentatious  civility, 
to  seem  coiistaiuiy  to  say  to  him,  tiiat  we 
;"re  thus  very  kind,  and  that  we  liave  never 
forjfotten  tlie  generosity  wliieli  we  show- 
erl  him,  at  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  many 
years. 

M'hen  a  benefactor  forgets  his  duties,  and 
makes  a  cruel  use  of  the  favours  which  he 
may  have  conferred,  there  is  no  tyrant  whose 
cruelty  is  more  oppressive,  because  it  is  the 
tyranny  of  one  whom  we  cannot  oppose  like 
other  tyrants.  They  may,  indeed,  shackle 
our  arms  ;  but  the  iron  clasp  of  this  moral 
oppressor  is  jjlaced  where  it  is  most  ])Ower- 
fully  felt,  upon  the  h.eart  itself,  that  may  feel 
the  worthlessness,  but  that  is  deprived  of 
all  power  of  rising  against  it.  There  are 
beings  of  this  kind  who  use  the  means 
of  beneficence  only  for  ])uri)oses  the  most 
malevolent,  whose  very  gifts  are  snares,  who 
oi)lige,  that  they  may  afterwards  be  ma- 
licious with  impunity,  exacting  ever  after, 
from  their  unfortunate  victim,  assiduities  and 
services  which  it  is  uiisemble  to  pay,  and 
rejoicing,  if  he  fail  in  them,  that  they  may 
have  the  still  greater  pleasure  of  proclaiming 
his  ingratitude. 

"  Ingratitude,  indeed,"  as  Rousseau  justly 
observes,  "  would  be  far  rarer  than  it  is,  if 
the  l)eiiefactor  were  less  frecpiently  a  usurer. 
\A  hat  has  done  us  good,  is  dear  to  us,  by  the 
very  sentiment  of  our  nature.  Ingratitude 
is  not  in  the  heart  of  man ;  but  interest  is 
there  ;  and  the  obliged  who  are  ungrateful, 
are  far  fewer  in  number  than  the  obligers, 
uho  are  interested,  and  who  have  sold  \\hat 
they  have  only  feigiied  to  give.  M'hen  is 
it,"  he  contiruies,  "  that  we  see  any  one  w  ho 
is  ftjrgotten  by  his  benefactor,  forget  him  ? 
A  benefactor  who  can  thus  forget,  the  oblig- 
ed never  fails  to  remember  ;  he  sjieaks  of  him 
with  pleasure,  as  he  thinks  of  him  with  ten- 
derness. If  an  0{)i)oi'tunity  occur  in  which 
he  can  show,  by  any  unexpected  service,  that 
he  remembers  the  service  which  was  before 
conferred  \\\H>n  himself,  with  what  internal 
delight  does  he  then  satisfy  his  gratitude, 
with  what  ex|)ression  of  joy  does  he  make 
himself  recognised,  with  what  transport  does 
he  say.  My  turn  is  come  !  Such  is  the  gen- 
uine voice  of  nature.  A  kindness,  that  was 
truly  a  kindness,  never  yet  found  a  bosom 
that  was  ungrateful.'"* 

The  expression,  if  it  were  meant  to  be 
understood  strictly,  would  certainly  be  a  little 
too  strong ;  since  there  may  be  ingratitude, 
even  to  the  most  generous,  as  there  may  be 
any  other  atrocious  offence.  lint  it  is  only 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  most  atrocious  that 
such  ingratitude  can  arise  :  and  of  this,  at 
least,  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  best  preserv- 


ative against  a  failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  obliged,  is  for  the  obli'jfcr  himself  to  ful- 
fil all  the  duties  of  a  benefactor. 
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LECTURE  XC. 

OF  THE  1)UT;KS  OF  CONTIIACT  ;  OF  THF  Dl'- 
TIF.S  OF  CITIZE.NSIIIP. 

Gf.ntlf.men',  we  have  now  considered 
the  nature  of  the  duties  which  arise  from 
our  peculiar  coiniexion  with  certain  indivi- 
duals, as  our  relatives  in  consanguinity  oi'wed- 
loek,  our  friends,  our  benefactors.  There 
remain  still  to  be  considered  by  us  two  spe- 
cies of  duties,  that  arise  from  connexions  of 
a  more  general  kind;  the  duties  of  contract, 
which,  of  course,  vary  with  the  nature  of  oiu" 
jjarticular  engagements  ;  and  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  or  of  patriotic  regard,  which  ex- 
tend to  all  the  individuals  that  are  compre- 
hended with  us  under  one  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Though  the  practical  rules  of  morality, 
which  regard  contracts,  strictly  as  contracts, 
are  all  founded  on  the  great  princi])le,  that 
each  party  in  the  contract  is  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  fulfil  ^^hat  he  has  midertaken 
to  jjcrform,  in  the  maimer  in  \\hich  he  had 
reason  to  believe  the  engagement  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  party  with  whom  he  con- 
tracted, it  may  be  of  advantage  to  consider, 
se])arately,  the  contracts  which  relate  to  ob- 
jects of  commercial  barter,  and  those  which 
relate  to  personal  service.  Even  personal 
services,  indeed,  are  truly  objects  of  barter, 
as  much  as  any  of  the  articles  of  daily  sale, 
of  which  we  usually  think  when  we  speak  of 
commerce  ;  but  still  there  are  so  many  other 
circunistaiices  of  moral  influence  coiniected 
with  the  contracts  of  service,  that  they  may 
very  fairly,  at  least  the  most  important  of 
them,  which  coimects  the  master  and  the 
servant,  and  admits  a  stranger  int.')  the  gene- 
ral system  of  domestic  relationships,  be  re- 
garded, in  ethics,  as  constituting  a  species 
a[)art. 

The  command  which  mere  barter  gives 
\is,  even  when  the  objects  of  the  Itarter  are 
present  objects  exchanged  for  ])resent  ob- 
jects, is  no  slight  accessiini  to  the  comfort  of 
mankind.  What  is  useless  to  ourselves  is 
thus  instJintly  invested  with  utility,  by  be- 
coming the  medium  of  ac(|uiring  for  us  what 
is  directly  useful.  But  such  direct  barter, 
of  present  objects  for  ])res('nt  objects, 
would  be  only  a  small  i)art  of  the  c(nnmerce 
from  which  our  wants  might  receive  aid,  if 
no  more  than  the  possessions  of  the  present 
moment  were  allowed  to  enter  into  the  mu- 
tual transference.  We  may  have  present 
wants,  which  the  suiiertluities  of  others 
might  gratify,  though  we  may  be,  at  present. 
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go:* 


without  the  possession  of  aiiy  thing  which 
can  purchase  them  as  a  fair  equivalent ;  and 
we  may  have  this  inability  of  present  pur- 
chase, with  the  certainty,  that  we  shall,  at 
some  period  more  or  less  near,  have  that 
which,  if  possessed  by  us  now,  would  be 
gladly  purchased  from  us,  by  the  cession  of 
those  articles  of  use  or  luxurj',  which  our 
wants  of  the  moment  require.  A  contract 
is  truly,  in  its  moral  operation,  such  a  trans- 
fer of  the  future  for  the  present,  or  of  some 
future  object  which  we  value  less,  for  a  fu- 
ture object  which  we  value  more.  Its  eft'ect 
is  to  free  us,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
influence  of  time,  as  far  as  our  mere  com- 
merce is  concerned  ;  to  render  every  thing 
which  our  power,  in  any  moment  of  our  life, 
may  command,  present,  as  it  were,  at  the 
very  hour  in  which  we  make  our  purchase ; 
enabling  us  thus  to  form,  of  all  the  property 
which  we  are  ever  to  possess,  and  of  all  the 
energies  which  we  are  ever  to  be  capable  of 
exerting,  one  great  fund,  which  we  may  em- 
ploy with  equal  and  ready  command,  for  all 
the  pui'poses  that  seem  to  us,  at  any  one 
moment,  most  essential  to  our  happiness. 

If  that  power,  by  which  we  are  thus  en- 
abled to  bargain  for  the  future,  be  so  impor- 
tant an  instrument  of  public  convenience, 
the  breach  of  the  contracts,  on  the  stability 
of  which,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  good  faith  of 
which,  the  power  is  founded,  we  may  well 
suppose,  will  be  regarded  by  the  community 
as  an  injury  to  its  essential  interests ;  and 
the  individual  guilty  of  it,  should  feel,  not 
merely  the  self-disapprobation  which  arises 
from  the  thought  of  having  deceived,  for 
purposes  of  selfish  profit,  any  one  member 
of  the  community,  but  that  also  which  arises 
from  the  thought  of  having  contributed  to 
weaken  the  great  support  of  public  confi- 
dence, and  to  reduce  the  whole  power  of  so- 
ciety to  those  few  exertions  which  it  is  cap- 
able of  making  at  any  one  instant,  or  the 
few  immediate  objects  of  barter  which  are 
at  any  one  instant  absolutely  possessed. 

Of  that  most  useful  power,  which  the 
general  system  of  contracts  gives  us  over 
time  itself,  he  does  all  which  an  individual 
can  do  to  deprive  us  ;  for  he  does  that  which, 
if  all  other  individuals  did  in  like  manner, 
the  power  of  bargaining  for  the  future,  which 
exists  only  by  mutual  confidence,  would  cease 
instantly  in  mutual  distrust.  From  a  com- 
mand over  every  moment  of  our  life,  we 
should  be  reduced  to  a  single  moment  of  it, 
the  moment  in  which  we  could  give  with  one 
hand,  while  we  received  with  the  other. 

^lan,  therefore,  is  morally  bound  to  per- 
form the  engagements  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  fulfil,  whether  there  be  or  be  not, 
in  the  individual  with  whom  the  contract  was 
made,  any  power  of  enforcing  the  fulfilment. 
To  this  obligation,  where  it  has  been  volun- 
tarily made,  there  are  truly  no  limits  but  the 


physical  power  of  the  individual,  and  the  in- 
dependent morality  of  that  which  is  under- 
taken to  be  performed.     Where  we  have 
undertaken  to  perform  what  no  exertions  on 
our  part,  however  active  and  unremitting, 
could  accomplish,  we  cannot  feel  remorse  at 
not  having  done  what  we  were  unable  to  do  ; 
whatever  moral  disapprobation  we  may  feel 
of  our  engagement  itself,  as  undertaken  rash- 
ly, and  as  tending  to  excite  exjiectations  in 
others,   which,   as   they  were   beyond   our 
power  of  gratifying  them,  we  had  no  title  to 
excite.     In  like    manner,  when    the  action 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  jjerform  is  one 
which,  as  affecting  the  happiness  or  means 
of  happiness  of  others  whose  happiness  we 
have  no  title  to  disturb,  it  would  be  immoral 
in  us  to  perform,  if  we  had  not  entered  into 
the  engagement,  the  performance  of  it  would 
be  immoral  still,  though  we  may  have  enter- 
ed  into  the  most  solemn  engagement ;  for 
there  is  no  form  of  words,   no  promise,  no 
oath,   which  can   render  just,  what  was  in- 
justice to  others  before.     In  such  a  case  it 
cannot  excite  our  remorse,  that  we  have  not 
done  what  it  would  be  remorse  to  have  done : 
oiu-  moral  disapprobation  of  oiu-selves  may 
arise  indeed,  and  should  arise  ;  but  it  arises 
at  the  remembrance  of  the   engagement  it- 
self, not  at  the  thought  of  the  failure  in  the 
engagement.     We  have  now  to  regi'et  one 
delinquency.    But  if  we  had  performed  what 
we  had  engaged  to  do,  we  should  then,  in- 
stead of  one  species  of  moral  regret,  have 
been  subject  to  two  feelings  of  that  sort.    We 
shoidd  have  had  to  repent,  as  now,  of  the 
guilt  of  engaging  to  do  what  was  morally 
wrong,  and  to  repent  also  of  the  continued 
guilt  of  wilfully  persisting  in  an  action  which 
we  feel  to  be  iniquitous. 

When  that  which  we  have  engaged  to  do 
is  truly  within  our  power,  when  it  is  under- 
taken volmitarily,  and  when  the  performance 
involves  no  violation  of  moral  duty,  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  moral  duty  not  to  perform 
it ;  or,  though  perhaps  with  more  verbal 
exactness,  to  perform  it  less  fully  than  we 
know  to  have  been  understood  and  intend- 
ed, in  the  spirit  of  the  mutual  convention. 
The  contract  may,  indeed,  if  we  consider  the 
mere  words  of  it,  often  imply  more  or  less 
than  was  understood  by  the  paities  at  the 
time  ;  and  though,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be 
legally  expedient,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
general  rule,  as  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the 
discovery  of  the  intended  meaning  would  not 
be  easy,  and  in  which,  notwithstiinding,  it  is 
necessarj-  that  some  exact  meaning  should 
be  presumed, — that  that  meaning  should  be 
presumed  to  be  what  the  strict  grammatical 
or  technical  construction  of  the  language 
bears, — it  is  legally  only,  not  morally,  that 
this  forced  interpretation  in  the  particular 
case  is  put  on  words  which,  in  that  particular 
case,    were   intended   to   convey  a  different 
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sense;  and  he  who,  with  perfect  certainty 
of  the  intended  ineaninj:^,  shelters  himself 
under  the  mere  forms  of  legal  construction, 
and  does  only  what  the  law,  in  its  necessarj- 
limitation  to  general  rules  and  general  forms 
of  exjjression,  obliges  him  to  do,  is,  in  every 
im])ortant  respect,  as  truly  a  violator  of  the 
duty  of  contract,  as  if  the  construction  of  the 
law  had  exactly  corresponded  with  that  real 
meaning  of  the  parties  iit  the  time  of  their 
mutual  engagement,,  which,  after  entering 
into  the  engagement,  he  has  refused  to  ful- 
nl. 

The  contract  of  personal  service,  even  of 
that  domestic  sen'ice  which  is  the  most  com- 
plete of  all  voluntary  servitudes,  is,  I  have 
said,  as  a  mere  contract,  precisely  of  the 
same  nature  as  our  other  contracts.  The 
servant  who  engages  to  obey  the  will  of  the 
master,  that  is  to  say,  of  one  who,  on  his 
part,  engages  to  furnish  the  servant  with 
maintenance,  and  a  pecuniary  remuneration 
corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the  services 
performed,  makes  a  barter  of  advantage  for 
advantage.  He  gives  up  his  liberty,  for  the 
time  bargained,  to  receive,  in  return,  what 
he  values  still  more  than  liberty. 

That  the  master  and  the  servant  are  mu- 
tually bound  to  discharge  to  each  other  the 
peculiar  oHices  which  they  have  engaged  to 
discharge,  is  a  moral  truth  which  flows  from 
the  very  nature  of  a  contract,  iind  which 
needs  no  peculiar  elucidation.  But  as,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  this  particular  contract,  in- 
dividuals are  brought  together  who  may  be 
mutually  benefited,  in  various  ways,  which 
the  contract  itself  cannot  strictly  be  under- 
stood iis  comprehending,  and  benefited,  with- 
out injury  to  him  who  confers  the  benefit, 
nature  has  not  allowed  this  power  of  doing 
good  to  be  wasted  in  unproductive  idleness. 

By  various  beautiful  processes  which  take 
place  in  the  mechanism  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse,— liy  the  influence  of  the  associating 
principle,  and  by  all  those  emotions  of  regard 
which  the  jiresence  of  familiar  objects,  mere- 
ly as  familiar  objects,  excites, — still  more  by 
that  moral  esteem,  which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  for  the  virtues  that  are  frcfjuently  be- 
fore us,  whatever  the  rank  may  be  which 
those  virtues  adorn,  she  has  provided  a  source 
of  jjcculiar  duties,  which  make  man,  who 
lives  with  man,  in  the  intercourse  of  mutual 
services,  an  object  of  a  deeper  interest  than 
that  which  begins  and  ends  with  the  few  ser- 
vices which  were  reci])rocally  bartered. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  servant,  inde- 
pendently of  the  cold  fulfilment  of  the  mere 
dniilgery  which  he  executes  for  us — as  he 
would  have  executed  it  for  any  other  who 
paid  the  same  price  for  each  motion  of  his 
arm — to  feel,  too,  some  interest  in  our  pro- 
sperity and  general  happiness  ;  in  our  sick- 
ness, for  example,  not  merely  to  watch 
around  our  bed,   and   to   wi^h  for  his  owu 


sake  that  we  were  again  enjoymg  health  and 
easy  slumbers  as  before,  but  to  form  that  wish 
with  sincere  regret  for  the  parcheu  lip,  and 
burning  eye,  and  the  feverisn  lassitude,  that 
robs  us  of  rest,  even  in  rendering  us  incapa- 
ble of  action  ;  that  he  should  rejoice  at  our 
recover)',  before  he  thinks  that  our  recovery 
will  restore  him  to  the  less  fatiguing  duties 
that  are  comparatively  freedom ;  all  this, 
though  it  formed  no  part  of  our  original  con- 
tract  with  him,  we  are  sufliciently  ready  to 
claim,  or  at  least  to  expect,  because  the  du- 
ties of  affection  which  we  claim  are  duties 
which  are  to  be  profitable  to  ourselves.  We 
are  not  quite  so  ready  to  admit,  however, 
that  our  own  duties  to  him  are  more  than 
those  for  which  we  directly  contracted,  and 
that,  without  violating  the  obligation  which 
the  law  would  discover  in  the  very  words  or 
implied  conditions  of  our  bargain,  we  may 
yet  violate  the  moral  obligation  which  truly 
^subsists  in  it,  accoriiing  to  that  only  just  in- 
terpretation which  our  own  hearts,  if  we  con- 
sulted them,  would  afford. 

There  are  duties,  then,  whi(;h  we  owe  to  the 
lowest  of  those  who  serve  us,  that  are  not  fulfil- 
led by  the  most  liountiful  allotment  of  wiiges, 
and  lodging,  and  sustenance.  Of  these  du- 
ties, which  are  not  duties  of  supererogation, 
but  flow  from  the  very  nature  of  the  bond 
which  connects  the  master  and  the  servant 
by  reciprocal  benefits,  the  surest  rule  is  to 
be  found  in  that  brief  direction,  which  Sene- 
ca, in  the  spirit  of  the  noble  Christian  pre- 
cejjtof  morals,  has  so  happily  given  us  in  one 
of  his  Epistles,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
cruelty  and  the  contumely  of  Roman  mas- 
ters. "  So  live  with  your  inferior,  as  you 
would  wish  your  superior  to  live  with  you. 
Sic  cum  niferiore  vivas,  quemudinoduin  te- 
cum superiorem  velles  vivere." — "  In  a  ser- 
vant," says  Marivaux,  "  I  see  a  man ;  in  his 
master  I  see  nothing  more.  I'^very  one  has 
his  ollice  to  perform  ;  one  serves  at  the  ta- 
ble, one  serves  at  the  bar,  one  in  the  coun- 
cil, another  in  the  field ;  and  he  whom  we 
call  a  servant,  is  perhaps  the  least  a  siiTant 
of  the  whole  band  of  menials." 

Those  who  serve  us,  it  is  impossible  even 
for  the  haughtiest  pride  to  deny,  are  indeed 
men  like  ourselves,  ditfering  from  us,  original- 
ly at  least,  only  in  the  circumstances  of  their 
external  condition,  and  diU'ering,  even  in 
these,  only  for  a  period,  that,  in  relation 
to  the  immortality  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is 
scarcely  more  lasting  than  that  short  volun- 
tary transformation  of  character,  in  which, 
t"or  the  amusement  of  a  few  homs,  the  rich- 
est and  mightiest  sometimes  condescend  to 
assume  a  servile  garb,  and  act  the  part 
which  their  servants  on  the  stage  of  life  are 
acting  in  a  drama  a  very  little  longer.  They 
are  masquers,  whose  masquerade  does  not 
finish  in  an  evening ;  but  will  finish  when  a 
few  evenings  are  over,  and  when  all  will  re- 
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turn  to  their  original  state  of  man.  But 
without  insisting  on  this  similarity  of  state, 
the  human  equality  which  is  soon  to  level 
the  distinctions  that  at  ])resent  sire  regarded 
by  us  with  so  much  pride,  it  will  be  enough 
to  insist  on  the  similarity  of  the  principles 
on  which  their  feelings  and  ours  depend. 
They  are  capable,  like  us,  of  many  pleasures, 
and  of  more  than  pleasure  in  receiving  ap- 
probation ;  they  have  passions  that  mislead 
them  as  we  have,  and  from  us  those  passions 
may  derive  mitigation,  or  additional  violence. 
On  these  considerations  our  duties  to  them 
are  founded. 

They  are  capable  of  enjoyment  like  our- 
selves ;  and  there  are  many  enjoyments  of 
which  we  may  legally  deprive  them,  by  the 
constraints  to  which  they  have  submitted 
themselves,  according  to  the  common  usage 
of  such  personal  contracts  ;  but  which  are 
not  incompatible  with  the  fulfilment  of  all 
their  duties  to  us ;  and  which  it  would  there- 
fore, morally,  be  as  wrong  to  prevent,  as  it 
would  be  to  prevent  a  similar  amount  of  en- 
joyment, when  the  power  of  preventing  it 
was  not  legally  ours.  He  who,  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  converts  the  freedom  of 
domestic  service  into  slavery,  who  allows  no 
liberty,  no  recreation,  no  pleasure  which  he 
can  interdict,  has  all  the  guilt  of  a  tyi-an- 
nical  master  of  a  slave  ;  or  rather,  has  a 
guilt  that  exceeds  the  guilt  of  such  oppres- 
sion, because  it  is  an  oppression  that  is  ex- 
ercised in  a  land  of  freemen.  Every  indul- 
gence, therefore,  which  does  not  interfere 
with  the  domestic  duties,  and  which  does  not 
tend  to  vitiate  the  character,  is  a  duty  which 
the  master  owes. 

As  beings  capable  of  pleasure,  then,  ser- 
vants are  to  us  the  objects  of  this  duty  of 
reasonable  indulgence.  There  is  a  certain 
moral  pleasure,  however,  which  we  particu- 
larly owe  to  them. 

They  may  do  well ;  and  in  doing  well, 
they  have  the  same  title  to  our  praise  which 
our  best  actions  have  to  the  glory  with 
which  we  expect  the  world  to  be  ready  to 
reward  us.  If  we  withhold  the  approbation 
which  is  due,  we  take  from  them  one  power- 
ful incentive  to  continuance  of  that  species 
of  conduct  which  rendered  them  worthy  of 
approbation ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  take 
from  them  one  of  the  most  delightful  feel- 
ings of  which  he  who  has  sold  his  freedom 
is  still  capable — the  feeling,  that  he  has  done 
something,  which  was  not  actually  sold  with 
the  very  labour  of  his  hands — that  in  the  ad- 
ditional duties  performed  by  him,  he  has 
been  free  still — and  that  our  praise  is  some- 
thing, which,  as  it  was  not  an  actual  condition, 
like  the  liveiy  and  the  daily  bread,  is  an  of- 
fering to  his  own  gratuitous  virtue. 

The  duty  of  approbation,  then,  when  ap- 
probation is  due,  is  another  of  the  duties 
which  the  master  owes  to  the  servant,  and 


a  duty  which,  though  he  may  legally  with- 
hold it,  he  is  not  entitled  morally  to  with- 
hold. 

But  servants,  as  I  have  said,  share  not 
our  love  of  praise  only,  but  passions  of  a  less 
commendable  kind.  They  are  assailed  by 
temptations  like  those  which  assail  us  ;  and 
they  sometimes  fall  as  we  too  fall.  They 
neglect  to  do  what  we  have  desired  ;  and 
they  often  do  what  is  positively  injurious  to 
us.  In  such  cases,  they  might  deserve  all 
our  severity  of  punishment,  if  we  were  not 
nien,  and  they  were  not  men.  Our  reproof 
they  unquestionably  deserve,  not  merely  be- 
cause they  have  failed  in  their  part  of  our 
mutual  contract,  but  also  because  our  re- 
proof may,  even  to  them,  be  attended  with 
moral  advantage.  Yet  though  our  reproof 
of  any  gross  inattention  is  not  excusable 
only,  but,  if  we  consider  all  its  consequences, 
an  act  of  humanity,  it  is  not  to  be  the  re- 
proof of  one  who  seems  almost  pleased  with 
the  offence  itself  in  the  eagerness  which  is 
sho\\Ti  to  reprehend  it.  In  censuring,  we 
are  silently  to  have  in  mind  the  human  weak- 
nesses of  our  own  moral  nature  ;  and  to  re- 
member, that  if  even  we,  with  better  light 
and  nobler  recreations,  err,  the  ignorant  who, 
by  their  very  ignorance,  are  incapable  of  see- 
ing many  of  the  consequences  of  actions,  and 
who  have  few  recreations  but  those  which 
seduce  them  from  what  is  good,  may  still 
more  naturally  be  imagined  to  err.  In  con- 
demning them,  therefore,  we  condemn  our- 
selves ;  or  we  declare  that  we  are  frail  crea- 
tures, of  whom  less  knowledge  and  less  vir- 
tue are  to  be  expected  than  of  them.  There 
are  beings  with  gentle  voices,  and  still  gen- 
tler eyes,  and  with  smiles  that  seem  never 
to  be  willed,  and  scarcely  even  to  fade  and 
brighten  again,  but  to  be  almost  the  native 
character  of  the  countenance,  like  the  very 
lustre  that  is  ever  blooming  on  the  cheek 
and  on  the  lip.  There  are  beings  who  seem 
to  exist  thus  only  in  a  perpetual  moral  at- 
mosphere of  radiance  and  serenity,  that  on 
the  sight  of  a  single  particle  of  dust  on  a 
book,  or  a  table,  or  a  chair,  as  if  in  that 
particle  a  whole  mountain  of  misen,'  were  be- 
fore them,  can  assume  in  an  instant  all  the 
frowns  and  thunders  of  all  the  furies,  whose 
delicate  frame  is  too  weak  to  bear  the  vio- 
lent opening  of  a  door,  but  not  too  weak,  af- 
ter the  door  is  opened,  to  shake  the  very 
floor  with  the  violence  of  their  own  wrath  on 
the  unfortunate  opener  of  it. 

Indulgence  to  the  lighter  imperfections  of 
servants  is  then  an  important  part  of  our 
moral  obligation  in  that  temporary  domestic 
relationship  which  we  have  contracted.  But, 
though  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  them, 
it  is  as  least  as  much  a  source  of  tranquillity 
to  ourselves.  A  life  of  constant  upbraiding 
is  very  far  from  being  a  life  of  happiness. 
When  we  make  them  miserable,  they  have 
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had  already  too  good  a  revenge  in  the  very 
fretfulness  of  the  anger  tliat  is  wreaked  on 
them. 

If  the  mere  human  tendency  to  evil  that 
exists  in  the  bosom  of  the  servant,  as  it  ex- 
ists in  his  master's  bosom,  be  a  sufficient 
cause  for  the  duty  of  incUilgencc,  when  in- 
dulgence would  not  be  attended  with  hurtful 
consequences,  as  much  to  him  whose  offen- 
ces are  suffered  to  i)ass  unrebuked,  as  to 
him  who  is  directly  injured  ;  this  tendency 
to  evil  is  a  source -also  of  another  duty, 
which  is,  in  truth,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  duties  that  attend  this  domestic  rela- 
tion ;  the  duty  of  not  corrupting  the  virtue 


stitutions,  to  which  uur  own  aid  )uis  actively 
or  passively  contributed.  M  iiile  all  are  fel- 
low-citizens around  us,  indeed,  we  scarcely 
feel  the  force  of  the  tie  which  binds  us  to 
each,  because  we  are  bound  equally  to  all. 
But,  let  our  relative  situation  be  changed  : 
place  us  on  some  shore  at  a  distance,  in  a  so- 
ciety as  civilized  as  that  which  we  have  left 
with  a  brighter  sky  and  warmer  air,  and  all 
the  occupations  which  business  can  give,  or 
all  the  amusements  with  which  elegant  fri- 
volity can  render  days  and  evenings  short  to 
us;  —  in  the  very  huriy  of  ])leasure,  that 
scarcely  allows  us  time  to  think  of  home,  let 
but  a  single  accent  be  heard  of  the  native 


of  him  whose   services   only  we   have  pur-    dialect  familiar  to  our  ear;  and,  if  we  have 


chasi  d  ;  and  whose  moral  part,  which  was 
not,  and  could  not  be  sold  to  us,  we  are  not 
to  enfeeble,  if  we  do  not  strengthen  it.  He 
who,  after  living  under  the  same  roof  with 
lis  for  years,  quits  our  door  without  the 
amiable  qualities  with  which  he  first  entered 
it, — every  pure  wish  polluted,  and  new  ha- 
bits of  licentiousness  formed,  while  all  that 
remains  of  early  habits   is  a  little  remorse 


been  long  absent  from  om*  country,  what  be- 
nefactor or  friend  is  there,  or  almost  1  may 
say,  what  relative,  however  near  to  us  in 
consanguinity  and  affection,  who  is  for  the 
moment  or  the  hour  so  interesting  to  our 
heart  as  the  stranger  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thing, but  that  he  comes  from  the  land  which 
we  love  above  every  other  laiul,  and  is 
to  us  almost  the  representative  of  that  land 


that  is  soon  overwhelmed  in  the  turbulence  itself? 
of  vulgar  dissipation,  though  he  may  be  far  Affection,  though  not  the  direct  and  ex- 
bctter  skilled  than  before  in  all  the  fashion-  elusive  source,  is  at  least,  by  the  bountifii. 
able  frivolities  of  his  craft,  and  though  he  provision  of  Heaven,  the  great  acconqiani- 
may  have  acquired,  in  our  service,  by  plun- 1  nient  of  duty  ;  and  where  affection  so  strong 
der,  not  by  economy,  what  would  enable  him  j  is  universally  felt,  there  must  be  duties  of  no 
to    rise  to  a  better  station,   if  it  were  not   slight  obligation. 


soon  to  be  exhausted  by  the  vices  which  he 
gathered  at  the  same  time,  quits  us  poorer 
upon  the  whole,  and,  as  a  mere  human  be- 


Our  countrymen  may  be  considered  by  us 
individually,  or  as  constituting  one  great  com- 
munity, in  which  the  obligations  due  by  us 


ing,  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  dignity  than  to  all  the  separate  individuals  are  concentred, 
so  as  to  form  together  an  amount  of  obliga- 
tion which  those  who  would  think  but  little 
of  their  duties  to  a  single  member  of  the 
community,  cannot,  witli  all  their  indiffer- 
ence, wholly  disregard. 

As  individuals,  their  claim  to  our  services 
is  the  same  in  kind,  however  weaker  in  de- 
gree, as  that  which  a  common  descent  gives 


when,  with  all  his  clownish  awkwardness, 
he  had  virtues  which  it  has  been  our  misfor- 
tune, or  rather  our  guilt,  to  destroy. 

The  only  remaining  set  of  duties  to  par- 
ticular individuals  or  classes  of  individuals 
which  we  have  to  consider,  are  those  which 
connect  us  with  our  fellow-citizens. 

That  we  should  love  the  land  of  our  birth. 


of  our  happiness,  of  that  social  system  un-  to  those  who  are  connected  with  us  by  re 
.  .  I  ^^yj.^  affinities  of  blood.  We  are  not  mere- 
ly to  abstain  from  injuring,  and  to  wish  and 
endeavour  to  promote  their  hapi)iness  when 
means  of  ])romoting  it  are  in  our  power ;  for 
these  duties  we  owe  to  all  mankind  ;  but 
when  there  is  a  competition  of  interests,  and 
no  obligations  of  more  imi)()itant  duty  are 
concerned,  which  should  inlluence  our  choice, 
we  are  to  prefer  them  to  others  who  com- 
pete with  them,  our  country  being  to  us  as 
it  were  a  parent,  and  they,  with  us,  its  com- 
mon offsi)ring. 

Beside  this  general  interest  in  the  happi- 
ness of  all  who  live  with  us  under  the  same 
government, — an  interest  in  which  you  per- 
ceive the  same  beautiful  relation  of  our  af- 
fections to  oiu-  means  of  readiest  and  most 
frequent  usefulness,  which  we  have  traced 


der  which  our  Iwppiness  has  been  produced 
and  protected,  the  land  of  our  ancestors,  of 
all  the  great  names  and  great  deeds  which 
we  have  been  taught  most  early  to  venerate, 
is  surely  as  little  wonderful  as  that  we 
should  feel,  what  we  all  truly  feel,  a  sort  of 
affection  for  the  most  trifling  object  which 
we  have  merely  borne  a])out  with  us  for  any 
length  of  time.  Loving  the  very  land  of  our 
birth,  we  love  those  who  inhabit  it,  who  are 
to  us  a  part  as  it  were  of  the  land  itself,  and 
the  part  which  brings  it  most  immediately 
home  to  our  affection  and  services.  It  is 
a  greater  recommendation  to  our  good  will, 
indeed,  to  be  a  relative,  or  a  friend,  or  a  be- 
nefactor ;  but  it  is  no  slight  recommenda- 
tion, even  without  any  of  these  powerful  ti- 
tles, to  be  a  fellow-countryman,  to  have 
breathed  the  same  air,  and  trod  the  same 
soil,  and  lent  vigour  to  the  same  political  in- 


n  all  the  other  species  of  i)eculiar  regard, — 
there  are  patriotic  duties  which  we  owe  to 
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some  of  oiir  countrymen  only ;  though,  in 
truth,  when  we  trace  even  these  duties  to 
their  source,  we  find  them  too  to  have  their 
origin  in  tliat  equal  regard  for  the  happiness 
of  all,  which  we  owe  to  all  our  fellow-citi- 


established  power,  which  is  in  logic  little  better 
than  any  other  argument  for  the  right  di- 
vine of  any  thing  that  exists,  whether  good 
or  evil,  merely  as  existing, — for  the  prevalent 
system  of  manners,  virtuous  or  vicious,  or 


zens.  The  duties  to  which  I  allude  are  even,  as  has  been  truly  said,  for  the  right  di- 
the  offices  of  external  respect  which  we  pay  vine  of  a  wide-spread  fever  or  any  other 
to  those  who  are  invested  with  high  sta- '.  pestilence, — is  as  wretched  in  its  moral  con- 
tions  ;  offices  of  respect  which  the  multitude   sequences,  as  it  is  ridiculous  in  logic ;    and  it 


pay,  without  any  very  nice  analysis  of  the 
obligation,  and  which  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  public  order,  and  to  public 
happiness,  that  they  should  be  ready  thus  to 
yield  to  the  extenial  symbols  of  authority  ; 


is  painful  to  peruse  the  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject which  at  one  period,  and  that  not  a  veiy 
distant  one,  were  so  prevalent,  and  in  some 
cases  were  the  works  of  authors  whom  we 
are  accustomed  to  venerate,  not  merely  as 


and  which  a  wise  and  good  man  pays  with  philosophers,  but  as  men  who  have  given 
the  same  readiness  as  the  multitude,  because  ;  undoubted  proofs  of  the  most  benevolent  in- 
he  knows  at  once  how  imj)ortant  they  are  tcrest  in  the  human  race.  Berkelej-,  the  au- 
to national  tranquillity,  and  how  very  little  thor  of  the  Theory  of  Vision, — Berkeley,  the 


it  is  which,  in  the  external  forms  of  re- 
spect, is  paid  to  the  real  happiness  of  the  in- 
dividual. 


generous  possessor  of  "every  virtue  under 
heaven,"  is  the  same  Berkeley  who  endea- 
vours to  demonstrate  to  us,  that  it  is  as  much 


Such  are  the  civic  duties  which  we  owe  to ,  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  most  ferocious  ty- 
individuals.  The  duties  which  we  owe  to  |  rant  as  to  submit  to  the  supreme  bene- 
our  fellow-citizens,  as  constituting  one  great '  volence  of  God  ;  or  rather,  that  to  obey 
community,  may  be  considered  as  reducible  such  a  tyrant,  is  to  obey  Supreme  Benevo- 
lo three  :   first,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  leuee. 

system  of  laws  under  which  we  live,  the  ben-  That  God,  the  equal  God  of  all  mankind, 
efit  of  which  all  enjoj-,  and  according  to  has  not  formed  us  to  be  the  slaves  of  any  one 
which  all  regulate  their  plans  and  expecta-  individual,  and  in  furnishing  our  minds  with 
tions ;  secondly,  the  duty  of  defending  that  so  many  principles  that  insm'e  our  progress 
social  system  of  which  we  are  a  part,  from  in  less  important  sciences,  has  not  abandon- 
violent  aggressions,  foreign  or  internal ;  and,  ed  us,  in  the  most  important  of  all,  to  the 
thirdly,  the  duty  of  endeavouring,  as  far  as  selfishness  of  a  power  which  may  prefer  the 
we  possess  any  power  that  can  be  benefi-  present  misery  of  its  own  despotic  sway  to 
cially  exerted,  to  increase  the  means  of  pub-  all  that  can  be  offered  for  its  reformation, 
lie  prosperity  ;  and  above  all,  where  politi-  because  the  reformation  would  abridge  an  au- 
cal  evils  exist,  to  ameliorate  a  system  of  poll-  thority  which  it  is  more  convenient  for  the 
ty,  which,  though  it  produce  much  happi-  :  possessor  of  it  to  exercise  with  no  limit  but 
ness,  may  still,  by  reformations,  as  far  as  that  of  will,  I  surely  need  not  now  attempt 
these  are  practicable,  be  capable  of  produc-  to  prove  to  you.  On  the  right  divine  ofau- 
ing  more.  thority,  whatever  vague  allusions  to  it  we  may 

Our  first  patriotic  duty  of  this  general   sometimesfindincourtly  flatterers  of  the  day, 
kind,  is  the  duty  of  obedience.  we  have  no  v\Titers  now  who  require  to  be 

Why  is  it  that  we  term  obedience  a  duty  ; .  confuted, 
what  circumstances  are  there  in  the  nature  There  is,  indeed,  one  species  of  right  di- 
of  a  system  of  government,  by  which,  under  vine  which  established  authority  does  pos- 
certain  limitations,  it  has  a  claim  to  our  sub-  sess, — its  tendency  to  the  peace  of  those  who 
mission,  merely  because  it  already  exists  and  submit  to  it,  and,  consequently,  in  that  re- 
has  long  existed  ?  I  spect  to  their  happiness,  which,  as  the  ob- 

The  answer  to  this  question  was,  for  along  !  ject  of  our  Creator,  has  the  sanction  of  di- 


time,  even  in  our  own  land,  a  very  simple  one, 
— that  power  estabhshed  was  estabhshed  by 
God,  and  that  disobedience  to  the  individual 
whom  he  had  established  to  exercise  this  pow- 
er, would  be  a  rebellion  against  right  divine. 

Who  first  taught  souls  enslav'd,  and  realms  undone, 

The  enormous  faith  of  nnany  made  for  one  ; 

That  proud  exception  to  all  Nature's  laws, 

To  invert  the  world,  and  counterwork  its  cause ! 

Force  first  made  conquest,  and  that  conquest  law. 

Till  Superstition  taught  the  tyrant  awe, 

Then  shared  the  tyranny,  then  lent  it  aid. 

And  Gods  of  conquerors,  slaves  of  subjects  made.* 

The  argument  for   the  right   divine   of 


Pope's  Esiay  on  Man,  Ep.  iii.  211 — 'J  18. 


Vine  Will.  But  it  possesses  this  right  divine, 
only  as  tending  to  public  happiness  ;  it  is  se- 
condary only,  not  primary  :  and  when  the 
public  happiness,  instead  of  being,  upon  the 
whole,  promoted  by  obedience,  would,  upon 
the  whole,  when  every  consequence,  indi- 
rect as  well  as  direct,  is  taken  into  account, 
be  promoted,  by  shaking  off  that  power 
which  is  inconsistent  with  its  great  object, 
remonstrance,  even  rebellion  itself, — if  that 
name  can  justly  be  given  in  such  circumstan. 
ces  of  dreadful  necessity  to  the  expression 
of  the  public  will, — has  as  truly  its  right  di- 
vine, as  established  authority,  even  in  its 
best  state,  could  be  said  to  have  it,  when, 
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as  exercised  with  happier  tendencies,  it 
was  productive  of  that  good  in  which 
alone  the  divinity  of  its  right  is  to  be 
fouiui. 

We  have  no  need,  then,  of  all  those  fic- 
tions to  which  political  writers,  in  periods  in 
which  the  true  source  of  political  obligation 
was  less  distinctly  perceived,  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse,  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  governed,  as  paramount  to  the  claims  of 
mere  possession  in  the  tyrannical  governor. 
We  have  no  need  tO"  speak  of  original  com- 
pacts of  those  who  obey  with  those  who  com- 
mand, understood  as  prior  to  the  existing 
forms  of  social  institutions,  and  the  violation 
of  which  by  one  party  might  be  considered 
as  a  warrant  to  the  other  party  for  resum- 
ing the  original  rights  of  which  they  had  con- 
sented, through  their  ancestors,  to  divest 
themselves.  Such  compacts  never  existed, 
and  could  not,  iiKie])cndcnt]y  of  the  good 
that  might  flow  from  them,  be  of  obligation 
on  the  new  individuals  who  form  the  present 
race  of  mankind,  though  they  had  truly 
taken  place  at  some  remote  period.  The 
only  reason  for  which  we  could  conceive  it 
necessary  for  men  at  present  to  pay  the  obe- 
dience which  another  number  of  men,  at 
any  other  period,  paid  to  a  certain  number 
of  their  fellow-creatures  who  lived  in  their 
time,  is,  that  a  failure  in  this  obedience,  of 
the  propriety  of  which  the  existing  genera- 
tion are  equally  capable  of  judging,  or  better 
capable,  if  political  knowledge  have  made 
the  slightest  progress,  would  seem  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  society  in  which  they  live; 
and  if  this  reason  be  valid,  it  is  valid  with- 
out the  necessity  of  the  com])act  supposed. 
It  is  our  duty  to  obey,  because  mankind,  at 
least  that  large  part  of  mankind  which  we 
term  our  country,  would  suffer,  upon  the 
whole,  if  we  were  not  to  obey.  This  is  the 
])u\verful  hold  which  even  imjjerfect  govern- 
ments possess  on  the  obedience  of  the  wise 
and  good ;  and  the  stronger  holds  which 
they  may  seem  to  have,  by  corruption,  or  by 
mere  usage  of  unreflecting  veneration,  on 
the  profligate  and  the  ignorant,  is  truly  not 
half  so  strong.  The  proflig-.ite  supi)orter  of 
a  system,  for  which  he  cares  oidy  as  it  min- 
isters to  his  vices,  may  see  perhaps  some 
more  tempting  promise  of  wealth  arul  power 
in  a  rebellion  against  that  very  authority, 
the  slightest  attempt  to  ameliorate  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  represent  iis  a  spe- 
cies of  treason.  The  ignorant,  who  fall  on 
their  knees  to-day,  merely  because  some- 
thing is  passing  which  is  very  mjignificent, 
and  l)eforc  which  other  knees  are  bent  or 
binding,  may,  to-morrow,  when  other  arms 
are  lifted  in  tumultuous  rebellion,  join  their 
arms  to  the  tumult  and  the  drea<lful  fury 
of  the  day.  It  is  only  in  the  bosom  of  the 
wise  and  good,  as  I  have  said,  that  any 
security  of  obedience  is  to  be  found.     He 


who  is  worthy  of  those  honourable  names, 
who  is  wise  to  consult  for  the  public 
weal,  which  his  goodness  wishes,  has  no 
object  but  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  though  he  may  see  imperfec- 
tions in  government  which  tend  to  lessen 
this  happiness,  he  yet  knows  how  much  is  to 
be  hoped  from  the  calm  influence  of  diffusive 
knowledge,  and  how  very  little  is  to  he  hop- 
ed from  the  exercise  of  force,  which  would 
be  opposed  not  by  mere  force  of  arms,  but 
by  the  force  of  as  many  bad  passions  as  could 
be  summoned  to  resist  it ;  and  which  would 
too  often,  also,  be  obliged  to  call  to  its  own 
aid  passions,  as  little  worthy  of  the  sacred 
cause  in  which  they  might  be  engaged,  as 
the  very  passions  that  were  opposed  to  him. 
He  weighs  good  with  good,  evil  with  evil ; 
and  the  oppression  must  indeed  be  severe 
and  the  prospect  of  relief  from  it  by  other 
means  be  truly  gloomy,  before  he  will  lift 
his  voice  to  call  his  fellow-citizens  to  arm 
'against  their  fellow -citizens.  "  The  specu- 
lative line  of  demarcation,  where  obedience 
ought  to  end,  and  resistance  must  begin,  is," 
as  Mr.  Burke  truly  says,  "  faint,  obscure, 
and  not  easily  definable.  It  is  not  a  single 
act,  or  a  single  event,  which  determines  it. 
Govemments  must  be  abused  and  deranged, 
indeed,  before  it  can  be  thought  of;  and  the 
prospect  of  the  future  must  be  as  bad  as  the 
ex])erience  of  the  j)ast.  When  things  are  in 
that  lamentable  coiulition,  the  nature  of  the 
disease  is  to  indicate  the  remedy  to  those 
whom  nature  has  qualified  to  administer,  in 
extremities,  this  critical,  ambiguous,  bitter 
potion  to  a  distempered  state.  Times,  and 
occasions,  and  provocations,  will  teach  their 
own  lessons.  The  wise  will  determine  from 
the  gravity  of  the  case  ;  the  irritid)le,  from 
sensibility  to  oppression ;  the  high-minded, 
from  disdain  and  indignation  at  abusive 
])ower  in  unworthy  hands  ;  the  brave  and 
bold,  from  the  love  of  honourable  danger  in 
agenerous  cause; — but,  with  or  without  right, 
a  revolution  will  be  the  very  last  resource  of 
the  thinking  and  the  good."* 

A  revolution,  indeed,  even  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  this  eloquent  writer  well  says, 
should  be,  and  will  be,  the  last  resource  of 
the  thinking  and  good.  But,  though  it  will 
be  the  last  resource,  it  still  is  a  resource;  a 
resource  in  those  miserable  circumstances, 
in  which  times,  and  occasions,  and  provoca- 
tions, teach  their  terrilile  lesson.  When  the 
rare  imperious  cases  do  occur,  in  which  the 
patriotism  that  before  made  obedience  a  du- 
ty, allows  it  no  more,  to  him  who  feels  that 
he  has  now  another  duty  to  jjcrform, — when 
he  sees,  with  sorrow,  that  a  cause  which  is 
good  in  itself,  will  demand  the  use  of  means 
from  which,  with  any  other  motives,  he  would 


♦  Burko'a  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  75.     LontL  1803,  8v<». 
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have  shrunk  with  abhorrence,  he  will  lift  his 
voice,  sadly  indeed,  but  still  loudly, — he  will 
lift  his  arm  with  reluctance,  but,  when  it  is 
lifted,  he  will  wield  it  with  all  the  force 
which  the  thought  of  the  happiness  of  the 
world,  as  perhaps  dependent  on  it,  can  give 
to  its  original  vigour ;  he  has  made  that 
calculation  in  which  his  own  happiness  and 
his  own  life  have  scarcely  been  counted  as 
elements.  If  he  survive  and  prevail,  there- 
fore, though  in  anticipating  the  prosperity 
which  he  has  in  part  produced,  he  mav  some- 
times look  back  on  the  past  with  melancho- 
ly, he  cannot  look  back  on  it  with  regret ; 
and  if  he  fall,  he  will  think  only  of  the  aid 
which  his  life  might  have  given  to  that  ge- 
neral happiness  which  he  sought, — not  of 
his  life  itself,  as  an  object  of  regard,  or  even 
as  a  thing  which  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  preserve. 


LECTURE  XCL 

OF  THE   DUTIES  OF  CITIZENSHIP OBEDIENCE 

TO  THE    LAWS DEFENDING    OUR   COUNTRY 

AUGMENTING  THE  GENERAL  HAPPINESS. 

Lv  the  close  of  my  last  Lecture,  Gentle- 
men, I  had  begun  the  consideration  of  those 
duties  which  we  owe  to  the  community  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  the  duties  understood  as 
comprehended  under  the  single  term  pa- 
triotism. 

These  duties  of  man,  as  a  citizen,  are  con- 
sidered as  referable  to  three  heads ;  first, 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  particular  sys- 
tem of  laws  under  which  he  may  live  ;  2dly, 
the  duty  of  defending  the  social  sj-stem  un- 
der which  he  lives,  from  every  species  of  vi- 
olent aggression  ;  and,  Sdly,  the  duty  of  in- 
creasing, to  the  best  of  his  power,  the  means 
of  public  happiness  in  the  nation,  by  every 
aid  which  he  can  give  to  its  extemaJ  or  in- 
ternal resomces,  and  especially,  as  the  most 
important  of  all  ends,  by  every  ameUoration 
which  it  can  be  nationally  prudent  to  at- 
tempt, of  any  existing  evils,  in  its  laws  and 
general  forms  of  polity. 

In  examining  the  first  of  these  duties,  we 
were,  of  course,  led  to  inquire  into  the  na- 
ture of  that  principle,  from  which  existing 
institutions  derive  a  moral  authorit)-.  Of 
the  divine  right,  to  which  it  was  long  the 
easy  and  courtly  practice  of  almost  all  the 
writers  on  this  subject,  to  refer  what,  as  di- 
vinely constituted,  was  therefore,  they  con- 
tended, to  be  deemed  sac^red  from  all  human 
interference  of  the  governed,  as  truly  sacred 
as  religion  itself,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  occupy  your  time  with  any  long  and  se- 
rious confutation.  "  The  right  divine  of 
kings  to  govern  wrong"  cannot  be  a  right 
derived  from  the  Divinity.  He  who  attach- 
ed the  delightful  feehng  of  moral  approbation 


I  to  every  wish  of  ditfusing  happmess,  cannot 
>  give  the  sanction  of  his  own  pure  authority 
,  to  crimes  which,  as  established,  have  no- 
j  thing  to  distinguish  them  from  other  crimes 
that  have  not  been  established,  except  that 
their  atrocious  oppression  has  been  more 
lastingly  and  extensively  injurious.  AVhen 
I  a  whole  nation  is  bowed  aown  m  misery 
;  and  intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  which, 
by  the  length  of  its  uniform  and  dreary  con- 
tinuance, marks  only  what  principles  it  con- 
tains of  a  servitude  that  may  be  perpetuated 
for  ages  as  uniformly  wretched,  if  a  single 
effort,  the  elevation  of  a  single  standard,  the 
utterance  of  a  single  word,  were  all  which 
was  necessary  to  give  to  millions  that  exist, 
and  millions  of  millions  that  are  afterwards  to 
exist,  not  the  happiness  of  freedom  only,  but 
with  freedom  all  that  light  of  thought  and  pu- 
rity of  generous  devotion,  which  liberty  never 
fails  to  carry  along  with  it ;  would  it  indeed 
be  virtue  to  keep  down  that  standard,  to 
refrain  from  uttering  that  word  so  productive, 
and  rather  to  say  calmly  to  the  world,  be 
miserable  still  ?  The  God  who  is  the  God 
of  happiness  and  truth  and  virtue,  could 
not  surely  in  such  circumstances  have  made 
it  guilt  in  the  patriot  to  wish  the  single  effort 
made  ;  or  guilt  in  him,  if  he  wish  it  made,  to 
give  his  o\\n  heart,  and  arm,  or  voice,  to 
that  effort  which  he  wished. 

It  is  vain  for  us,  when  our  object  is  to  dis- 
cover, not  what  man  has  done,  but  what  man 
ought  to  do,  to  think  of  the  origin  of  power, 
as  if  this  were  sufficient  to  determine  the 
duty  of  our  present  acquiescence.  ^Vllere 
all  were  not  equal  in  ever}'  physical  energv-, 
one  individual  must  soon  have  begun  to  ex- 
ercise authority  over  other  individuals.  I( 
we  consider  a  number  of  children  at  play, 
where  all  may  at  first  have  the  appearance  of 
the  most  complete  equality,  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  discover  how  the  stronger,  in  any 
period  of  lifa,  or  in  any  circumstances  of 
society,  might,  in  some  cases,  assume  do- 
minion which,  in  some  other  cases,  might  be 
given  to  superiar  skill.  But,  in  whatever 
way  power  may  have  begun  among  mankind, 
it  has  usually,  iit  least  for  many  ages  in 
countries  that  suffer  under  despotism,  been 
perpetuated  by  the  submission  on  the  part 
of  the  slave  to  the  mere  might  of  its  heredi- 
tary or  casual  possessors  :  the  history  of 
power  is,  therefore,  the  history  of  that  to 
which  men  have,  generally  or  individually, 
considered  it  expedient  to  submit ;  but  it  is 
not  on  that  account  necessarily  the  history 
of  that  to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to 
submit.  It  leaves  to  the  race  of  man,  in 
every  age,  and  in  all  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  theu-  external  and  internal  condi- 
tion, to  consider  the  duties  of  mankind  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  would  have  consid- 
ered them  in  any  former  age  ;  and  the  duty 
of  man  as  a  citizen,  is  not  to  prefer  the  hap- 
2Q 
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piness  or  supposed  happiness  of  one  to  the 
happiness  or  siipj)ose(l  ha]>piness  of  many, 
but  the  happiness  of  n)any  to  the  happiness 
of  one,  when  these  are  opposed  and  incom- 
patible. The  happiness  of  many  may,  in- 
deed, be  best  consulted,  and  truly  is  best 
consulted,  by  distinctions  and  honours, 
which  may  seem  to  the  inconsiderate  as  if 
existing  only  for  the  happiness  of  one  or 
of  a  few.  But  still  it  is  of  the  wider  hap- 
piness produced  by  them  which  the  pa- 
triot is  to  think,  when  he  establishes  these 
very  distinctions,  or  wishes  them  to  be  pro- 
longed. 

It  is  vain,  then,  to  have  recourse  to  any 
fictions  to  prove  the  duty  either  of  obeying 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  or,  in  rare  and  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances, of  occasional  resistance  to  it ; 
since  these  duties  must  always  be  reducible 
to  the  paramount  obligation  on  the  citizen,  to 
consult  the  good,  not  of  a  few  of  his  fellow- 
otizens,  but  of  all,  or  the  greater  number;  an 
obligation,  without  which  the  fiction  would 
be  worse  than  absurd,  and  with  which  it  is 
unnecessary. 

The  theory  of  a  social  contract  of  the  go- 
verned and  their  governors,  for  example,  in 
which  certain  rights  were  supposed  to  be 
abandoned  for  certain  purposes  of  general 
advantage,  we  found  to  be,  even  when  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  fiction,  (and  it  is  only  as 
a  mere  poetic  fiction,  that  it  can  be  consid- 
eied,)  but  a!i  awkward  circuitous  mode  of 
arriving  at  a  tnith,  .vitliout  the  jjrevious  be- 
lief of  which,  the  very  contract  supposed 
would  be  absolutely  nugatory.  It  assumes, 
m  this  contract,  original  rights  of  the  com- 
munity, which,  but  for  the  contract,  it  would 
have  been  unjust  in  the  governors  to  arro- 
gate to  themselves  ;  atid  if  these  be  assum- 
ed as  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  in- 
dependently of  all  social  institutions,  we 
must  still,  as  men,  have  the  rights  which 
mankind,  simply  as  mankind,  originally  pos- 
sessed. The  feigned  contract  adds  nothing, 
it  presupposes  eveiy  thing.  The  ])ower 
which  we  obey,  is  a  power  which  exists  by 
our  will,  as  much  as  the  power  which  our 
earliest  ancestors  obeyed,  existed  only  by  the 
will  of  the  subjects,  who  at  once  formed  it, 
and  gave  it  their  obedience. 

The  fictionof  a  social  contract,  then,  as  I  have 
before  said,  is  oidya  circuitous  mode  of  assert- 
ing the  original  rights,  which  that  very  contract 
takes  for  granted  in  the  contractors.  Equally 
false  is  the  supposed  analogy,  by  which  politi- 
cal writers  would  argue,  from  mere  jjrcscriji- 
tion  in  cases  of  i)roj)erty,  for  a  similar  pre- 
pcri|)tive  right  to  sovereign  power,  as  im- 
plied in  the  long-continued  possession  of  it. 
There  still  remains  the  inqmry  why  prescrip- 
tion itself  is  legally  recognised.  It  is  for  the 
good  of  the  state,  and  only  for  the  general  good, 
to  prevent  the  evil  of  insecure  possession, 


and  frequent  litigation,  that  such  a  bar  to 
judicial  scrutiny  is  allosved  ;  and  if  it  were 
for  the  good  of  all  the  citizens,  that  prescrip- 
tion should  not  operate,  even  in  cases  of  ])ro- 
perty,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would 
not  have  been  legally  established.  The  le- 
gal authority  of  prescription  then,  when  we 
trace  it  to  its  source,  is  not  a  proof  of  the 
moral  right  of  the  exerciser  of  hereditary  ty- 
ranny, to  continued  violation  of  public  hap- 
piness, and  therefore,  to  unlimited  submis- 
sion, from  the  nation  of  slaves,  the  offspring 
of  a  7iation  of  slaves.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  j)roof  of  the  paramount  obligation  of  that 
general  good,  which  in  the  right  of  prescrip- 
tion, as  in  every  other  legal  right,  has  been 
professedly  the  great  object  of  legislation, 
and  which,  in  some  circumstances,  may  ren- 
der resistance  a  duty,  as,  in  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  society,  it  renders  obedience 
a  duty,  and  resistance  a  crime. 

That  the  power  of  the  sovereign  exists  by 
our  will,  however,  is  not  enough  of  itself  to 
confer  on  us  the  right  of  disobeying  it ;  and 
this,  for  a  veiy  plain  reason,  that,  even  when 
the  government  obeyed  is  not,  like  that  of 
our  own  noble  constitution,  one  which  is  a 
source  of  greater  happiness  to  him  who  obeys 
than  to  him  who  governs,  the  disobedience 
may  be  productive  of  misery,  which  even  the 
slave  of  a  bad  government  has  no  right  to 
produce.  Our  duties  are  not  all  dependent 
on  our  mere  power  or  our  mere  will.  If  I 
learn  that  my  benefactor  is  in  indigence,  it 
depends  on  my  will  whether  I  afford  any  re- 
lief to  his  wants  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  I  have  a  moral  right  to  refuse  re- 
lief. In  like  maimer,  I  have  no  moral  right 
to  produce  that  wild  disorder,  which  mere 
disobedience  to  law,  if  general,  Mould  occa- 
sion ;  still  less  to  jjroduce  the  bloodshed  and 
the  desolation,  and  the  bad  passions,  worse 
than  mere  bloodshed  and  desolation,  which 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  long- 
protracted  civil  dissensions.  This  general 
tendency  of  obedience  to  power  and  happi- 
ness is,  as  I  remarked  in  my  last  Lecture, 
the  true  right  divine  of  authority ;  a  right 
which  is  divine,  because  the  virtue  which 
loves  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all,  is  itself 
of  divine  obligation. 

Since  the  duty  of  political  obedience,  how- 
ever, im])ortant  as  it  is  in  the  list  of  moral 
duties,  is  still  a  duty  which  derives  its  force 
from  our  general  regard  for  the  happiness  of 
the  community,  this  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity, which,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
gives  obligation  to  the  claim  of  mere  power 
to  our  obedience,  in  other  circumstances  li- 
mits the  obligation,  and  produces  a  moral 
duty  that  is  altogether  opposite.  On  the 
duties  of  the  citizen,  in  circumstances  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  which  our  inestimable 
constitution  has  placed  us,  we  may  still  ethi- 
cally speculate,  as  in  our  systems  of  meteo- 
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rolopy  we  treat,  under  our  own  temperate 
feky,  of  the  sultry  heats  and  hurricanes  of  a 
tropical  climate. 

The  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  mo- 
rally right  to  resist,  by  other  means  than 
those  which  the  established  constitution  it- 
self affords,  the  tyranny  of  a  government, 
are,  in  any  situation  of  society,  but  of  rare 
occurrence  ;  since  it  is  not  tjTanny  alone 
which  justifies  rebellion,  but  tyranny  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  rebellion  against  its 
cruel  and  degrading  power  affords  a  prospect 
of  success,  not  merely  in  the  removal  of  a 
single  tyrant,  but  in  the  establishment  of  a 
happier  syste^n.  In  everj'  insiurection  against 
the  most  cruel  despot,  a  certain  quantity  of 
evil  must  be  produced  ;  and  the  evil  is  sure, 
while  the  good  that  is  hoped  is  doubtful. 
If  the  insurrection  fail,  the  evil  is  ])roduced, 
and  produced  without  any  compensation,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  serves  only  to  render  op- 
pression more  severe,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
oppressed  more  fearful.  The  tyrant,  after 
he  has  crushed  all  the  little  virtue  that  ex- 
isted within  the  sphere  of  his  dark  domin- 
ion, may  do,  in  the  insolence  of  his  tri- 
umph, what  before  he  would  have  feared 
to  do  :  he  may  destroy  at  once  what,  by  a 
httle  longer  continuance,  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  diffuse  a  wider  virtue,  which 
his  efforts  would  have  been  powerless  to 
crush.  The  increased  severity  of  the  oppres- 
sion, then,  is  one  evil  of  such  UBsuccessful  at- 
tempts ;  and  it  is  not  less  an  evil,  that  they 
render  for  ever  after,  as  I  have  said,  the  op- 
pressed more  fearful.  The  image  of  past  de- 
feat rises  with  an  enfeebhng  influence  on  those 
who  otherwise  would  have  lifted  a  far  stronger 
arm  ;  while  the  remembrance  of  the  treach- 
eries which  probably  attended  that  defeat, 
and  sometimes  of  the  treacheries  of  those 
whose  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  seemed  most 
generous  and  daring,  diminishes  the  confi- 
dence which  man  might  otherwise  be  inclin- 
ed to  place  in  man.  The  resistance  which 
might  speedily  have  been  successful,  but  for 
a  rash  attempt  in  unfortunate  circumstances, 
may  thus  prove  unsuccessful,  merely  because 
others  had  essayed  and  failed.  Without  the 
high  probability,  therefore,  of  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  good,  it  cannot  be  morally  right, 
in  any  circumstances,  even  of  the  most  af- 
flicting tyranny,  to  encourage  a  disobedience 
which  the  good  that  is  to  flow  from  it  alone 
can  justify.  In  the  despotisms  of  the  East, 
and  in  all  the  savage  despotisms  in  which 
men,  accustomed  to  look  on  power  only  as 
something  that  is  to  be  endured,  obey  as 
brutally  as  they  are  brutally  governed,  what 
virtue  could  there  be  in  rousing  a  few 
^v^etches  to  attempt  what  could  not  but  fail 
•n  their  hands,  even  if  their  number  were 
comparatively  greater,  and  in  thus  producing 
a  few  more  murders,  and  a  little  more  ter- 


ror than  would  have  existed,  but  for  the  fool 
ish  effort? 

True  fortitude  is  seen  in  prent  exiiloits. 

Which  justiie  warrants,  iiiid  whal\  wisdom  guideiti 

All  else  is  towering  phrenzy  and  distraction  » 

In  ages  of  extreme  luxurious  profligacy,  it 
would  be,  in  like  manner,  vain  to  call  to  those 
who  have  no  virtues,  to  arm  themselves,  from 
a  virtuous  hatred  of  oppression,  against  a  ty- 
rant whom  other  tyrants  would  speedily  re- 
place. Truth  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other 
case  virtue,  must  be  previously  diffused  ;  and 
if  truth  and  \'irtue  be  diffused,  their  own  si- 
lent operation  may  gradually  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing that  very  amendment,  which  mere 
force,  with  all  the  additional  evils  which  its 
violence  produces,  would  have  failed  to  ef- 
fect. They  form,  indeed,  the  only  useful, 
because  the  only  permanent  force,  operating 
on  the  mind,  in  which  all  real  strength  is,  and 
operating  on  it  for  ever. 

The  great  evil  is,  that  for  the  diffusion  of 
truth  and  virtue,  a  certain  portion  of  free- 
dom is  necessary,  which  may  not  everv'where 
be  found ;  but,  where  there  is  not  the  truth 
or  virtue,  nor  so  much  freedom  as  would  al- 
low the  diffusion  of  them,  what  lover  of  the 
temperate  liberty  of  mankind  could  hope,  by 
mere  violence,  to  produce  it !  A  single  ty- 
rant, indeed,  may  be  hurled  from  his  throne  ; 
for  this  the  very  ministers  of  his  power,  b/ 
whom  he  has  been  what  he  was,  themselves 
may  do,  while  they  bow  the  knee  the  very 
moment  after  to  some  new  tyrant  of  their 
o\Mi  number ;  but  it  is  tyranny  which  the 
patriot  hates,  and  if  that  still  subsist,  the  mur- 
der of  a  thousand  t}Tants  would  make 
tyranny  an  object  only  of  more  sickly 
loathing. 

It  is  enough,  then,  to  find  in  the  source  of 
political  authority,  a  justification  of  disobe- 
dience to  it,  in  the  extreme  cases,  in  which 
alone  it  is  morally  allowable,  or  rather  moral- 
ly incumbent  on  the  oppressed  to  disobey. 
It  is  in  extreme  cases  only,  that  this  sanc- 
tion can  be  required  ;  and,  in  all  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  society,  to  yield  to  the  au- 
thority which  all  have  concurred  in  obeying, 
when  every  constitutional  method  of  obviat- 
ing or  mitigating  the  evil  has  been  exerted, 
is  at  once  the  most  virtuous,  as  it  is  the 
simplest  mode  of  conduct  that  can  be  pur- 
sued. 

The  next  patriotic  duty  which  I  mention- 
ed, was  the  duty  of  defending  the  state 
against  every  siggressor. 

This  duty  of  defending  the  land  which  we 
love,  may  indeed  be  considered  as  implied 
in  the  very  love  which  we  bear  to  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  think  of  what 
we  have  personally  to  lose  before  we  con- 
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sidcr  the  invader  of  our  countiT  as  our  ene- 
my. It  is  not  ni'ci'ssHrv  even  that  we  should 
image  to  oiirsehes  the  desolation  which  he 
is  to  spread,  the  miseries  of  blood  and  rapine 
by  whieh  his  conquest  would  be  ])erpctrated, 
and  the  deeper  miseries  of  oppression  which 
would  follow  it.  It  is  enouL,'h  for  us  to 
think  of  him  as  the  invader  of  our  land  ;  and 
in  thus  thinking  of  him,  we  have  already  felt 
the  duty  of  opj)ositioi).  We  may  indeed 
aftenvards  trace  in  our  imagination  the  sad 
series  of  consequences  to  those  \vhom  we 
directly  love,  and  to  those  whom  we  love 
with  a  sort  of  indirect  and  borrowed  alTec- 
tion,  when  we  know  nothing  more  of  them 
than  that  they  are  our  countrj-men.  We 
may  think  more  abstractly  of  the  excellences 
of  our  frame  of  laws  which  would  be  broken 
down,  and  feel  an  indignation  at  the  outrage, 
as  if  this  very  frame  of  beautiful  mechanism 
which  we  admire  were  itself  a  living  thing, 
liut  though  our  indignation  may  thus  be 
more  fully  developed,  as  we  develope  ne\f 
causes  of  indignation,  the  strong  emotion  it- 
self existed  before.  If  the  foot  of  an  enemy, 
with  an  enemy's  purpose,  be  pressing  our 
soil,  we  feel  in  the  very  moment  in  which 
we  learn  it,  if  our  hearts  be  not  thoroughly 
corrupt,  that  he  who  has  presumed  thus  to 
advance,  must  either  retreat  or  jterish. 

In  states  in  which  the  citizens  themselves 
are  trained  to  habits  of  military  defence,  the 
emotion  of  course  is  stronger,  because  the 
importance  of  individual  exertions  is  there 
most  powerfully  felt.  But  the  feeling  is  one 
which  exists  in  some  degree  in  evei-y  peojjle. 
Even  under  the  most  wretched  system  of 
government,  which  has  united  men  as  a  na- 
tion, only  to  make  the  congregated  multitude 
of  slaves  an  easier  instrument  of  tyrannic 
power  than  if  they  existed  as  individuals  a- 
part,  there  is  still  some  patriotic  reluctance 
felt  to  allow  the  ingress  of  a  foreign  tyrant, 
though  only  a  tyrant  of  the  same  species 
with  him  who  is  obeyed  with  ready  submis- 
sion, merely  beciiuse  he  is  a  j)artof  the  coun- 
try itself;  and  he  who  in  such  a  case  has 
calmly  suffered  the  march  of  the  invader, 
which  he  might  have  assisted  in  repelling, 
will,  in  seeing  him  take  possession  of  a  land 
which  he  can  scarcely  make  more  desolate 
than  its  own  sovereign  had  allowed  it  to 
contimie,  feel  some  little  pcjrtion  of  that  self- 
disapprobation  which  the  inhabitant  of  a  land 
of  freedom  would  have  felt,  if,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances of  aggression,  he  had  given  the 
aggressor  as  little  reason  to  know,  that  the 
land  which  he  was  invading  was  not  a  land 
of  slaves,  but  the  birth-i)lace  of  men,  and  the 
dwelling-place  of  men. 

The  citizen,  then,  is  to  obey  the  laws  and 
to  defend  them.  These  two  duties  relate  to 
the  political  system  that  exists.  He  has  still 
one  other  great  duty,  which  relates  not  to 
things  as  they  arc,  but  to  things  as  they  may 


I  be.  He  is  not  to  preserve  the  present  sys- 
tem only  ;  he  is  to  endeavour,  if  it  require  or 
admit  of  amelioration  of  any  sort,  to  render 
it  still  more  extensively  beneficiid  to  those 
who  live  under  it,  and  still  more  worthy  of 
the  admiration  of  the  world  than  with  all  its 
excellence  it  yet  may  be. 

He  is  justly  counted  a  benefactor  to  his 
nation,  who  has  been  able  to  oj)en  to  its  in- 
dustry new  lields  of  su])i)ly,  and  to  open  to 
the  products  of  its  industry  new  distant  mar- 
kets of  commercial  demand.  He  too  is  a 
benefactor  to  the  community  who  plans  and 
obtains  the  execution  of  the  various  jmblic 
works  that  facilitate  tlu;  intercourse  of  dis- 
trict with  district,  or  give  more  safety  to  na- 
vigation, or  embellish  a  land  with  its  best 
ornaments,  the  institutions  of  charity  or  in- 
struction. In  accom])lishing,  or  contributing 
our  aid  to  accomi)lish  these  valuable  ends, 
we  i)erform  a  part  of  the  duty  which  we  are 
considering,  the  duty  of  augmenting  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  the  sum  of  national  hap- 
piness. But  important  as  such  exercises  of 
I)ublic  s])irit  are,  tlicy  are  not  so  important 
as  the  efforts  of  him  who  succeeds  in  reme- 
dying some  error  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, some  error,  perhaps,  which  has  been, 
in  its  more  remote  influence,  the  retarding 
cause,  on  account  of  which  those  vei-y  pub- 
lie  jilans,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
carried  into  effect  many  ages  before,  were 
not  even  conceived  as  possible,  till  they  were 
brought  forward  by  that  provident  wisdom 
and  active  zeal  which  have  obtained,  and 
justly  obtaineil,  our  gratitude. 

The  reform  of  a  single  political  grievance 
may,  in  its  ultimate  efl'ects,  be  the  producer 
of  all  which  we  admire  in  the  thousand  acts 
of  individual  jjatriotism, — the  opener  of  fields 
of  industry, — the  diffuser  of  conimerce, — the 
embellisher  of  a  land, — the  enlightciier  and 
blesser  of  those  who  inhabit  it 

It  is  not  possible,  indeed,  to  estimate  how 
valuable  an  offering  he  makes  to  soctiety, 
who  gives  it  a  single  good  law.  They  are 
but  a  few  words,  perhaps,  that  compose  it, 
but,  in  those  few  words  may  be  involved  an 
amount  of  good,  increasing  progressively 
with  each  new  generation ;  which,  if  it 
could  have  been  made  known,  in  all  its  am- 
plitude, to  the  legislator  at  the  time  when 
he  contriverl  his  jiroject,  would  have  diizzled 
and  overwhelmed  his  very  |)ower  of  thought 
What  is  true  of  a  new  law  that  relates  to 
some  positive  institution  is,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, equally  true  of  those  laws  which 
merely  rejjcal  and  remedy  the  past ;  since  a 
single  error  in  ])olicy  may,  in  its  long  con- 
timiance,  i)roduce  as  much  evil  as  a  single 
wise  enactment  may,  in  its  long  continuance, 
jiroduce  of  good. 

He,  then,  is  not  a  true  lover  of  the  so- 
ciety to  which  he  belongs,  nor  faithful  to 
those  duties  which  relate  to  it,  w  ho  contents 
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himself  with  admiring  the  laws  which  he 
might  amend  ;  and  who,  far  from  wishing  to 
amend  them,  regards  perhaps,  or  professes  to 
regard,  every  project  of  reformation,  not  as  a 
pro])Osal  which  is  to  be  cautiously  weighed, 
but  as  a  sort  of  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the 
whole  system,  which  is  to  be  rejected  with 
wrath,  and  treated  almost  as  a  subject  of  pe- 
nal censure.  This  blind  admiration  is  not 
patriotism,  or,  if  it  be  patriotism,  it  is,  at 
least,  only  that  easy  form  of  it  which  the 
most  corru])t  may  assume,  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  their  own  jjolitical  profligacy.  He 
who  does  not  feel,  in  his  whole  heart,  the 
excellence  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  system  of 
polity,  is  indeed  unworthy  of  living  under 
its  protection.  But  he  who  does  feel  its  ex- 
cellence, will  be  the  swiftest  to  discern  eveiy 
improvement  that  can  be  added  to  it.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  humbler  concerns  of  private 
life.  It  is  not  the  indifferent  stranger,  who 
on  seeing  any  one  suffer  from  inconvenience 
of  any  kind,  perceives  most  quickly  the  first 
involuntary  intimation  of  uneasiness,  and 
discovers,  too,  most  quickly,  what  may  be 
the  best  remedy.  It  is  he  who  loves  best 
the  sufferer,  and  who  sees  best  every  noble 
endowment  possessed  by  him.  It  is  the 
mother  watching  her  child, — the  friend  vi- 
siting his  friend, — the  son,  the  lover,  the 
husband.  The  very  nature  of  affection  is  to 
render  us  quick  to  imagine  something  which 
may  make  still  better  what  is  good  ;  and 
though  he  who  admires  least  a  system,  may 
innovate  most  extensively,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  most  continued  tendency 
to  innovate,  in  some  slight  degree,  is  in  him 
who  admires  most,  upon  the  whole,  what  he 
therefore  wishes  most  ardently  to  improve. 

If  such  be,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  the  ten- 
dency of  affection,  the  loud  and  haughty  pa- 
triotism of  those  who  profess  to  see  in  any 
of  the  systems  of  human  policy,  which  as 
human,  must  share  in  some  degree  the  gene- 
ral frailty  of  humanity,  no  evil  which  can  re- 
quire to  be  remedied,  and  even  no  good 
which  can  by  any  means  be  rendered  still 
more  ample  in  extension  or  degree,  seems 
to  me,  for  this  very  reason  suspicious  ;  at 
least  as  suspicious  as  the  loud  and  angry  patri- 
otism of  those  who  profess  to  see  in  the  whole 
system,  nothing  which  is  not  a  fit  subject 
of  instant  and  total  alteration.  If  they 
loved  truly  what  they  praise  so  highly,  they 
would  not  praise  it  less  indeed,  but  they 
would  wish,  at  least,  to  see  it  still  more  wor- 
thy of  praise  ;  there  would  be  a  quickness, 
therefore,  to  discover  what  would  make  it 
more  worthy  ;  and,  though  they  might  be 
fearfid  of  innovating,  they  would  yet  have 
many  wishes  of  innovating,  which  nothing 
but  the  value  of  the  subject  of  experiment, 
as  too  noble  to  be  put  in  ])eri'  could  operate 
to  suppress. 

It  is  this  high  importance  of  the  s;ibiect 


of  experiment,  which  is  the  true  check  on 
the  innovating  s])irit,  that,  but  for  such  a 
check,  would  be  constantly  operating  in  man, 
though  there  were  no  other  inducement  than 
the  mere  eagerness  of  curiosity,  which  wish- 
es to  see  constantly  new  results,  and  is  there- 
fore constantly  employed  in  placing  objects 
in  new  circumstances.  If  the  hap])iness  and 
misery  of  nations  were  not  dependent  on  the 
varj'ing  movements  of  the  political  machin- 
ery, or  were  dependent  only  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, so  that,  by  the  mere  will  of  replacing 
all  things  in  their  former  situation,  we  could 
truly  replace  them  without  any  diminution 
of  good  or  increase  of  evil,  the  game  of  le- 
gislation would  indeed  be  the  most  magni- 
ficent game  which  could  amuse  our  idleness 
or  activity.  But  since  happiness,  which  has 
once  been  injured,  cannot  be  easily,  if  at  all 
repaired,  nor  miseiy,  once  produced,  be  im- 
mediately dissipated,  with  the  same  ease 
with  which  we  can  shuffle  kings,  and  queens, 
and  knaves,  and  all  the  more  insignificant 
cards,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pack,  or  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and 
find  the  whole,  after  these  successive  chan- 
ges, the  same  cards  as  before,  with  the  same 
gaudy  colouring  and  insignia  of  distinction, 
the  game  is  too  costly  a  one  for  human  be- 
nevolence to  wish  to  play. 

The  same  principle,  I  may  remark,  directs 
the  patriot  in  the  reformations  which  he 
wishes  to  produce,  without  departing  from 
the  regular  usages  of  the  constitution,  that 
directs  him  in  those  rare  and  dreadful  cases, 
in  which  it  becomes  to  him  a  question  of 
virtue,  whether  he  is  not  to  throw  off  the 
whole  entanglement  of  usage,  and  reduce  so- 
ciety again  for  a  time  to  a  state  of  barbarous 
contention  of  man  with  man,  that,  from  this 
temporar)'  disorder,  a  better  and  more  regu- 
lar system  may  arise.  The  directing  princi- 
ple, in  both  cases,  is  the  love  of  the  good  of 
the  state  and  of  mankind,  that  total  and  ul- 
timate result  of  good  on  which  it  may  be  rea- 
sonable to  calculate,  after  every  deduction 
has  been  made  of  the  evil  that  may,  directly 
or  indirectly,  flow  from  the  trial.  It  is  not 
enough,  then,  that  there  is  a  great  and  mani- 
fest defect  in  any  part  of  the  political  sys- 
tem ;  a  source  of  evil  as  manifest  perhaps  as 
the  evil  itself.  This  may  be  sutlicient  to  the 
demagogue,  whose  only  object  is  to  produce 
popular  discontent  with  a  system  in  which 
he  has  no  part  to  act ;  and  who  is,  there- 
fore, rather  pleased  to  discover  the  evil  thai 
may  give  a  tew  animated  periods  to  his  elo- 
quence, than  grieved  at  the  miseries  on 
which  so  much  of  his  logic  and  rhetoric  de- 
pends. But,  to  the  sincere  lover  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  community,  there  must  be  not 
only  the  certainty  of  existing  evil,  but  an  ob- 
vious facility,  or  at  least  a  very  high  proba- 
bility of  amendment ;  and  a  probability  ol 
this,  without  an  amount  of  accompanying 
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evil  equal,  or  even  nearly  equal,  to  tlie  evil 
which  he  wishes  to  remove,  before  he  will 
attemiit  a  reformation  tliat  may  he  so  ])eril- 
ous  to  the  very  luippiiiess  whieii  it  is  his 
^Teat  ambition  to  promote.  In  calculating 
the  results  of  good  and  evil,  he  will  be  care- 
ful too  to  make  allowance  for  the  influence 
of  habit  itself;  and  will  consider  an  evil  that 
is  new,  such  as  his  wished  reformation  might 
possibly  produce,  as  when  all  other  circum- 
stances are  the  same,  a  greater  evil  than  that 
which  already  exists,  and  to  which  the  mind  of 
the  sutlerer  has  learned,  by  long  usage,  to  ac- 
commodate itself.  Above  all,  he  will  make  al- 
lowance for  the  possible  fallacies  of  his  own 
judgment.  That  others  have  not  before  re- 
garded as  evil,  that  which  appears  to  him  to  be 
evil,  though  not  enough  to  alter  his  judgment, 
will  at  least  be  felt  by  him  as  a  circumstance 
which  should  render  caution  in  this  case  more 
necessary  than  it  would  have  been,  if  there 
had  before  been  no  existing  government ; 
but  all  wjis  to  be  the  instant  result  of  on^ 
act  of  legislation. 

The  remarks  which  Dr.  Smith  has  made 
on  the  peculiar  danger  of  the  reforming  spi- 
rit in  princes,  in  reference  to  this  deduction 
from  the  amount  of  incitement  to  iimovate, 
which  the  possible  fallacy  of  our  opinion 
should  produce, — a  possibility  which  they 
who  are  accustomed  to  constant  obsequious- 
ness and  adulation  of  all  around,  are  not  very 
ready  to  suspect, — are  fully  justified  by  the 
histor)',  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  all  such 
attempts  of  royal  or  imperial  reformers. 

"  It  is  upon  this  account,"  he  says,  "  that 
of  all  political  speculators,  sovereign  princes 
are  by  far  the  most  dangerous.  This  arro- 
gance is  perfectly  familiar  to  them.  They 
entertain  no  doubt  of  the  immense  superior- 
'ty  of  their  own  judgment.  When  such  im- 
perial and  royal  reformers,  therefore,  conde- 
scend to  conteni])late  the  constitution  of  the 
country  which  is  committed  to  their  govern- 
ment, they  seldom  see  any  thing  so  wrong  in 
it  as  the  obstructions  which  it  may  some- 
times oppose  to  the  execution  of  their  own 
will.  Thev  hold  in  contempt  the  divine 
maxim  of  Plato,  and  consider  the  state  as 
made  for  themselves,  not  themselves  for  the 
state.  The  great  object  of  their  reformation, 
therefore,  is  to  remove  those  obstructions,  to 
reduce  the  authority  of  the  nobility,  to  take 
away  the  jjrivileges  of  cities  and  jtrovinees, 
and  to  render  both  the  greatest  individuals, 
and  the  greatest  orders  of  the  state,  as  inca- 
pable of  opposing  their  commands,  as  the 
weakest  and  most  insignificant."* 

In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  not,  I  con- 
ceive, the  mere  arrogance  of  opinion  of  which 
Dr.  Smith  speaks,  that  renders  princes  such 
rash  and  rapid  innovators.      Much  of  the 
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tendency,  I  have  no  doubt,  arises  from  the 
facility  which  thiy  have  found  in  executing 
the  smaller  matters,  which  they  are  in  the 
hoiu-|y  habit  of  willing  and  producing  ;  a  fa- 
cility which  they  naturally  extend  to  other 
matters,  in  which  they  suppose  that  all  things 
will  arrange  themselves  as  readily,  according 
to  their  will,  as  the  actions  and  looks  of  those 
whose  courtly  ministry  it  is  to  do  and  look 
as  they  are  ordered.  They  do  not  merely 
think  themselves  better  movers  of  the  ma- 
chinery than  others,  but  the  machinery  of 
national  haj)piness  seems  to  them  more  sim- 
ple and  easy  of  management  than  it  is  ;  be- 
cause they  have  been  able,  in  inmnnerable 
cases,  to  produce  the  very  object  which  they 
desired,  in  all  the  circumstances  which  they 
desired,  or  to  prevent  what  they  considered 
as  an  evil  to  themselves  or  others,  in  the  very 
way  in  which  it  seemed  to  them  necessary 
or  most  expedient  to  ])revent  it.  They  in- 
novate, therefore,  with  a  more  fearless  spirit, 
because  they  think  that  the  political  machine 
will  readily  produce  whatever  they  wish  it  to 
produce  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  touch  of  a 
single  s])ring,  or  the  apjilication  of  a  weight 
to  a  single  luiUey,  will  be  suilieient  to  put 
the  machine  in  its  former  state,  if  the  move- 
ment which  they  have  attempted  should  be 
found  inelTectual  to  ])roduce  that  jtarticular 
e(|uilibrium,  or  disturbance  of  equilibrium, 
wliich  they  desired  to  effect  by  it. 

The  reformations  which  alone  a  sincere 
patriot  will  think  ofattem])ting,  nuistbe  pre- 
ceded, then,  by  much  cautious  examination 
of  all  the  evils  which  the  very  desire  of  pro- 
ducing good,  and  good  only,  may  often  tend 
to  occasion,  almost  as  certainly  as  if  the  de- 
sire had  had  in  view  evil,  and  nothing  more. 
I  need  not  surely  add,  since  it  is  of  a  moral 
duty  I  am  treating,  that  the  jiatriotic  re- 
former will  not  be  influenced  by  his  own  pri- 
vate views  of  ambition  or  factious  dislike; 
though  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  ,ire  the 
great  movers  of  far  more  than  half  of  tliat 
declamatory  eloquence  on  jjublic  abuses, 
which,  as  we  rannot  see  the  heart,  is  often 
honoured  with  the  name  of  i>atriotism. 
"  Arsaces,"  says  Montesquieu,  in  his  politi- 
cal romance  of  that  name,  "  Arsaces  loved 
so  much  to  preserve  the  laws  and  ancient 
customs  of  the  Bactrians,  that  he  trembled 
always  at  the  very  name  of  reform  of  abuses: 
for  he  had  often  remarked,  that  every  one 
called  that  law,  which  was  conformable  to 
his  personal  views,  and  called  an  abuse 
whatever  was  likely  to  thwart  his  own  in- 
terests." 

It  is  this  hj'pocrisy  of  patriotism,  which 
has  been  the  most  fatal  of  all  evils  to  the 
reformation  of  a  country.  It  is  so  easy  to 
declaim  against  abuses,  and  so  many  personal 
objects  may  be  attained  by  the  declamation, 
that,  to  the  unreflecting,  it  seems  almost  a 
sort  of  logical  victory  for  the  defender  of 
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nal  abuses  to  ascribe  to  such  ambitious  or 
sordid  or  factions  motives  the  genuine  ha- 
tred of  corruption,  and  geimine  love  of  man, 
in  those  who  oppose  the  evils  by  which 
the  defender  of  them  exists.  This  imputa- 
tion of  unworthy  designs  or  wishes  is  one  of 
the  greatest,  or  rather,  is  truly  the  greatest 
evil  which  a  patriot,  who  is  at  heart  a  pa- 
triot, has  to  dread.  But  it  is  an  evil  which, 
like  all  other  evils  that  are  personal  to  him- 
self, he  is  to  brave,  in  that  calm  and  tem- 
perate course  of  public  virtue,  in  which  he 
feels  himself  called  to  move.  He  loves,  in- 
deed, the  esteem  of  mankind  much,  but 
there  is  something  which  he  loves  still  more; 
and  he  will  not  suffer  the  world  to  be  miser- 
able, that  he  may  run  a  little  less  risk  of  be- 
ing accounted  a  hj-pocrite. 

I  now,  then,  conclude  the  remarks  which 
I  had  to  offer  on  all  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  others  ;  whether  they  relate  to  mere 
abstinence  from  injury,  or  to  positive  bene- 
ficence ;  and  whether  they  relate  to  all  the 
individuals  of  mankind,  or  merely  to  a  limit- 
ed number  of  them  that  are  connected  with 
us  by  peculiar  ties. 

I  have  treated,  as  you  must  have  perceiv- 
ed, of  our  moral  duties,  with  only  few  re- 
marks on  what  are  commonly  denominated 
rights  ;  for  this  best  of  reasons,  that  the 
terms  right  and  duty  are,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  in  morality  at  least,  corresponding  and 
commensurable.  Whatever  service  it  is  my 
duty  to  do  to  any  one,  he  has  a  moral  right 
to  receive  from  me  :  there  is  one  moral  emo- 
tion, one  simple  feeling  of  approvableness 
which  constitutes  to  our  heart,  in  the  consid- 
eration of  any  action,  the  right  or  the  duty, 
according  as  we  view  the  agent,  or  him  to 
whom  his  action  relates.  I  do  not  speak  at 
present,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  of  the  ad- 
ditional force  of  law  as  applied  to  particular 
moral  duties,  a  force  which  it  may  be  expe- 
dient variously  to  extend  or  limit,  but  of  the 
moral  duties  alone  ;  and  in  these,  alike  in 
every  case,  the  moral  duty  implies  a  moral 
right,  and  the  moral  right  a  moral  duty. 
When  I  say  that  it  is  my  duty  to  perform  a 
certain  action,  I  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  if  I  do  not  perform  it,  1  shall  regard 
myself,  and  others  will  regard  me,  with  mo- 
ral disapprobation.  When  I  say  that  any 
one  has  a  moral  right  to  my  performance  of 
a  certain  action,  do  I  mean  any  thing  more 
than  was  said  by  me,  in  the  former  case  ;  or 
rather,  do  I  not  simply  mean  still,  that  if  I 
do  not  perform  the  action,  the  feeling  of 
moral  disapprobation  will  arise  in  myself  and 
others  ? 

The  laws,  indeed,  have  made  a  distinction 
of  our  duties,  enforcing  the  performance  of 
some  of  them,  and  not  enforcing  the  perform- 
ance of  others  ;  but  this  partial  interference 
of  law,  useful  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  does  not  alter 


the  nature  of  the  duties  themselves,  which, 
as  resulting  from  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
preceded  every  legal  institution. 

The  facility  of  determining  certain  duties 
in  all  their  circumstances,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  determining  others  which  vary  with 
circumstances  that  cannot  be  made  the  sub- 
jects of  judicial  inquiry,  and  into  which,  for 
the  general  tranquillity  of  a  state,  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  make  a  nice  inquiry,  even 
though  they  could  be  made  subjects  of  it, 
have  been,  of  course,  the  great  reason  for 
which  certain  duties  only  are  enforced  bylaw, 
and  others  left  to  the  morality  of  individuals 
themselves.  It  is  easy,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
and  in  all  cases  comparatively  easy,  to  as- 
certain the  obligation  to  the  duties  ranked 
together  under  the  name  justice, — the  duties 
of  abstaining  from  positive  injury  of  every 
sort,  and  of  fulfilling  precise  conventional  en- 
gagements. It  would  not  be  easy  to  ascer- 
tain, in  like  manner,  what  number  of  inju- 
ries, on  the  part  of  a  benefactor,  lessened,  and 
perhaps  destroyed  altogether,  the  obligation 
to  a  grateful  return  of  services  for  some  early 
benefit  received ;  and  an  inquiry  into  such 
circumstances,  as  it  might  extend  to  many 
of  the  most  delicate  and  confidential  trans- 
actions of  a  long  life,  would,  as  inquisitorial, 
be  productive  of  more  evil,  than  it  could  be 
productive  of  good,  as  judicial.  Gratitude, 
therefore,  is  left,  and  wisely  left,  to  the  free 
moral  sentiments  of  mankind  :  justice  is  en- 
forced by  the  united  power  of  the  state. 

On  this  very  simple  distinction  of  duties 
which  the  law  enforces,  and  of  those  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  it  does  not  attempt  to 
enforce,  and  on  this  alone,  as  I  conceive,  is 
founded  the  division  of  perfect  and  imperfect 
rights,  which  is  so  favourite  a  division  with 
writers  in  jurisprudence,  and  with  those  ethi- 
cal writers  whose  systems,  from  the  prevail- 
ing studies  and  habits  of  the  time,  were  in 
a  great  measure  vitiated  by  the  technicalities 
of  law.  The  very  use  of  these  terms,  how- 
ever, has  unfortunately  led  to  the  belief,  that 
in  the  rights  themselves,  as  moral  rights, 
there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection 
or  moral  incumbency,  when  it  is  evident  that 
morally  there  is  no  such  distinction  ;  or,  I 
may  say  even,  that  if  there  were  any  such 
distinction,  the  rights  which  are  legally  per- 
fect would  be  often  of  less  powerful  moral 
force  than  rights  which  are  legally  said  to  be 
imperfect.  There  is  no  one,  I  conceive,  who 
would  not  feel  more  remorse,  a  dee])er  sense 
of  moral  impropriety,  in  having  suffered  his 
benefactor,  to  whom  he  owed  all  his  affluence, 
to  perish  in  a  prison  for  some  petty  debt, 
than  if  he  had  failed  in  the  exact  performance 
of  some  trifling  conditions  of  a  contract,  in 
the  terms  which  he  knew  well  that  the  law 
would  hold  to  be  definite  and  of  perfect  ob- 
ligation. 

It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  for  your 
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dear  views  in  ethics,  that  you  shoiiUl  see  dis. 
tinctly  the  nature  of  this  clilFerencc,  towliieh 
you  must  meet  with  iiinuinerabie  alhisions, 
and  allusions  that  involve  an  obscurity,  which 
could  not  have  been  felt,  but  for  the  imfor- 
tunate  ambipnity  of  the  ])hrases  emjjloyed 
to  distinpfuish  rights  that  are  easily  determin- 
able by  law,  and  therefore  enforced  by  it, 
from  rights  which  are  founded  on  circum- 
stances less  easily  determinable,  and  there- 
fore not  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  legal 
authority. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  one  simple 
feeling  of  monil  approvableness,  that  every 
duty,  and  therefore  every  right,  is  founded. 
AU  rights  are  morally  ])erfect ;  because, 
wherever  there  is  a  moral  duly  to  another 
living  bemg,  there  is  a  moral  right  in  that 
other ;  and  where  there  is  no  duty,  there  is 
no  right.  There  is  as  little  an  imperfect  right 
in  any  moral  sense,  as  there  is  in  logic  an 
imperfect  truth  or  falsehood. 

Actions  of  which  the  right  is  clearly  de.^ 
terminable  in  all  its  circumstances,  or  may 
be  imagined  at  least  to  be  clearly  determina- 
ble, the  law  t<ikes  under  its  cognizance.  But, 
into  the  greater  number  of  our  virtues  or 
vices,  it  makes  no  judicial  inquiry.  And 
though  it  might  seem,  on  first  reflection,  to 
be  more  advantageous,  if  all  which  is  moral- 
ly due  to  us,  might  have  been  judicially 
claimed,  it  is  well  that  so  many  virtues  are 
left  at  our  own  disposal.  But  for  this  free- 
dom from  legal  compulsion,  there  could  be  no 
virtue,  at  least  no  virtue  which  could  to  others 
be  a  source  of  delight,  however  gratifying  the 
conscious  disinterestedness  might  be  to  the 
breast  of  the  individual.  What  pleasure 
could  we  derive  from  the  ready  services  of  af- 
fection, if  the  failure  of  one  of  them  would 
have  subjected  the  delinquent  to  personal 
punishment ;  if  we  could  not  distinguish, 
therefore,  the  kindness  of  the  heai-t,  from  the 
selfish  semblance  of  it  which  it  was  prudence 
to  assume,  and  if  the  delightful  society  under 
the  domestic  roof  had  thus  been  converted 
into  a  college  of  students  of  domestic  law, 
calculating  smiles  and  proportioning  every 
tone  of  tenderness  to  the  strict  requisitions 
of  the  statute-book  ? 


LECTURE  XCII 

01    TllK  EXJSTE.N'CE  OK  THE  JJtlTY. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  brought  to  a 
conclusion  my  remarks  on  the  various  moral 
relations  which  connect  every  individual  of 
mankinrl  with  every  other  individual,  some 
by  ties  of  peculiar  interest,  but  all  by  the  ob- 
ligation of  benevolent  wishes  and  of  benevo- 
lent efforts,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  free 
even  a  sti-anger  from  sufTc  ring,  or  to  afford 


him  any  gratification  which  he  could  not  have 
enjoyed  but  for  us. 

The  ethical  inquiries  which  have  of  late 
engaged  us,  may  be  considered,  then,  as  de- 
velopements  of  one  great  truth,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  man  to  consider  too  often  ; 
that  he  does  not  enter  life  to  be  an  idle  spec- 
tator of  the  magnificence  of  the  universe,  and 
of  the  living  beings  like  himself  that  dwell 
with  him  on  that  globe  which  is  his  tem])o- 
rary  home,  but  that  he  has  duties  to  perform 
as  well  as  pleasures  to  enjoy  and  pains  to 
avoid  ;  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  others  and  to  augment  their 
ha])jiincss,  and  that,  having  this  jiower,  he 
must  be  an  object  of  ajiprobation  to  himself, 
if  he  use  it  for  those  noble  purposes,  or  of 
disapprobation  to  himself,  if  he  neglect  to  use 
it ;  still  more,  if,  instead  of  merely  neglect- 
ing the  happiness  of  others,  he  exert  himself, 
intentionally,  to  lessen  it,  and  add  to  the  suf- 
ferings that  exist  in  the  world,  independently 
of  him,  the  sufferings  which  it  is  in  his  ])ower 
to  inflict  on  others,  and  the  more  dreadful 
suiVerings  of  remorse  and  despair  that  must 
be  felt  by  his  own  guilty  heart. 

I  should  now,  in  regular  order,  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  that  propriety  of  con- 
duct with  res])ect  to  the  individual  which 
constitutes  what  has  been  termed  our  duty 
to  ourselves.  But,  as  this  inquiry  involves 
chiefly  the  consideration  of  happiness,  and 
as  so  much  of  human  happiness  has  relation 
to  our  notions  of  the  Divinity  and  our  pro- 
spects of  immortal  life,  it  seems  to  me  bet- 
ter, upon  the  whole,  to  deviate  in  a  slight 
degree  from  our  regular  plan,  and  to  give 
our  attention,  first,  to  those  great  subjects, 
before  entering  on  the  inquiry  which  must 
have  relation  to  them. 

We  have  already  considered  man  in  va- 
rious aspects  ;  as  a  sensitive  being,  capable  of 
being  affected  by  the  things  around  him,  and 
deriving  iioin  them  not  ])leasure,  and  ])aiii, 
and  sustenance  merely,  but  the  elements  of 
his  knowledge  ;  as  an  intellectual  being,  ca- 
pable of  cliscovering  the  relations  of  things, 
comjiaring,  generalizing,  forming  systems  of 
truth,  and  almost  creating  worlds  of  fiction 
that  arise  with  tne  semblance  of  truth  at  the 
mere  will  of  his  fancy  ;  and,  lastly,  as  a  mo- 
ral agent,  connected  with  other  moral  agents, 
by  ties  that  are  innumerable  as  the  living 
objects  to  whom  they  relate.  We  have  now 
to  consider  the  mor(!  iin]>ortant  relation, 
which,  as  a  created  and  de])cndent,  but  im- 
mortal being,  he  bears  to  that  supreme  be- 
ing, who  is  the  great  source  of  all  exist- 
ence. 

On  this  subject,  that  conij)rchen(is  the 
sublimest  of  all  the  truths  which  man  is  ])er- 
mitted  to  attain,  the  benefit  of  revelation 
may  be  conceived  to  render  every  inquiry 
sui)erfluous,  which  does  not  flow  from  it. 
But   to  those  who  are  blessed  with  a  clear- 
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er  illumination,  it  cannot  be  uninterestinpr  to 
trace  the  fainter  lights,  which  in  the  dark- 
ness of  so  many  gloomy  ages,  amid  the  op- 
pression of  t\Tanny  in  various  forms,  and  of 
superstition  more  afflicting  than  tu'anny  it- 
self, could  preserve,  still  dimly  visible  to  man, 
that  virtue  which  he  was  to  love,  and  that 
Creator  whom  he  was  to  adore.  iSor  can 
it  be  without  profit,  even  to  their  better 
faith,  to  find  all  nature  thus  concurring,  as  to 
its  most  important  truths,  with  revelation  it- 
self; and  ever}' thing  living  and  inanimate 
announcing  that  high  and  holy  one,  of  whose 
perfections  they  have  been  privileged  with 
a  more  splendid  manifestation. 

We  have  to  consider,  then,  not  the  tie 
which  connects  man  with  his  parents  only, 
and  with  that  race  of  mortal  ancestors  by 
whom  a  frail  existence  has  been  successively 
transmitted  from  those  who  lived  for  a  few 
feeble  years,  to  those  who  lived  afterwiirds 
for  a  few  feeble  years,  but  that  far  nobler 
principle  of  union,  by  which  he  is  connected 
with  him  who  has  existed  for  ever,  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe,  and  the  Preserver  of 
that  universe  which  he  has  created.  The 
inquiiy  into  the  existence  of  the  noblest  of 
beings,  into  the  existence  of  him  to  whom 
we  look  as  the  source  of  every  thing  which 
we  enjoy  and  admire,  is  itself  surely  the  no- 
blest of  all  the  inquiries  on  which  man  can 
enter ;  and  the  feelings  with  which  we  en- 
ter on  it  should  be  of  a  kind  that  is  suitable 
to  the  contemplation  of  a  nature  so  noble, 
even  as  possibly  existing.  "  Si  intramus 
templa  compositi,"  says  an  eloquent  pagan 
writer  when  beginning  an  inquiry  into  some 
of  the  mere  works  of  God,  "  si  ad  sacrificium 
accessuri  vultum  submittimus,  si  in  onme 
argumeutum  modestiae  fingimur ;  quanto 
hoc  magis  facere  debemus,  cum  de  sideribus, 
de  stellis,  de  deorum  natura  disputamus,  ne 
quid  temere,  ne  quid  impudenter,  aut  igno- 
rantes  affirmemus,  aut  scientes  mentiamur."* 

The  universe  exhibits  indisputable  marks 
of  design,  and  is  therefore  not  self-existing, 
but  the  work  of  a  designing  mind.  There 
exists,  then,  a  great  designing  mind.  Such 
is  the  first  truth  with  respect  to  the  indica- 
tion of  divinity  in  the  universe,  to  which  I 
would  direct  your  attention. 

If  the  world  had  been  without  any  of  its 
present  adaptation  of  parts  to  parts,  only  a 
mass  of  matter,  irregular  in  form,  and  qui- 
escent,— and  if  we  could  conceive  ourselves, 
with  all  our  faculties  as  vigorous  as  now,  con- 
templating such  an  irregular  and  quiescent 
mass,  without  any  thought  of  the  order  dis- 
played in  our  own  mental  frame,  I  am  far 
from  contending  that,  in  such  circumstances, 
with  nothing  before  us  that  could  be  con- 
sidered as  indicative  of  a  particular  design, 


•  Seneca,  Naturales  Quaestiones,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xx>i- 


we  should  have  been  led  to  the  conception 
of  a  Creator.  On  the  contrary,  I  conceive 
the  abstract  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
duced to  show  that  it  is  impossible  for  mat- 
ter to  have  existed  from  eternity,  by  reason- 
ings on  what  has  been  tenned  necessary 
existence,  and  the  incompatibility  of  this 
necessary  existence  with  the  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, to  be  relics  of  the  mere  verbal  logic  of 
the  schools,  as  little  capable  of  producing 
conviction  as  any  of  the  wildest  and  most 
absurd  of  the  technical  scholastic  reasonings 
on  the  properties  or  supposed  properties  of 
entity  and  nonentity.  Eternal  existence, 
the  existence  of  that  which  never  had  a  be- 
ginning, must  always  be  beyond  our  distinct 
comprehension,  whatever  the  eternal  object 
may  be,  material  or  mental ;  and  as  much 
beyond  our  comprehension  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  though  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  doubt  that  some  being,  material  or 
mental,  must  have  been  eternal,  if  any  thing 
exists. 

Had  there  e"er  been  nought,  nought  still  had  been  ; 
Eternal  these  must  be.f 

In  the  circumstances  supposed,  however, 
it  is  very  probable  that  if  we  formed  any 
thought  at  all  upon  the  subject,  we  should 
have  conceived  the  rude  quiescent  mass  to 
have  been  itself  eternal,  as,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  the  universal  opinion  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  universe,  even  though  they  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  divine  beings  as 
authors  of  that  beautiful  regularity  which  we 
perceive.  The  mass  alone  would  have  been 
visible, — creation,  as  a  fact,  miknown  to  our 
experience, — and  in  the  mass  itself,  nothing 
which  could  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  traces 
of  an  operating  mind. 

But  though  matter,  as  an  unformed  mass, 
existing  without  relation  of  parts,  would  not, 
I  conceive,  of  itself  have  suggested  the  no- 
tion of  a  Creator, — since  in  eveiy  hypothesis, 
something  material  or  mental  must  have  ex- 
isted uncaused,  and  mere  existence,  there- 
fore, is  not  necessarily  a  mark  of  previous 
causation,  unless  we  take  for  granted  an  in- 
finite series  of  causes, — it  is  very  dift'erent 
when  the  mass  of  matter  is  considered  as 
possessing  proportions  and  obvious  relations 
of  parts  to  each  other,  relations  which  do 
not  exist  merely  in  separate  pairs,  but  many 
of  which  concur  in  one  more  general  relation, 
and  many  of  these  again,  in  relations  more 
general  still.  In  short,  when  the  whole  uni- 
verse seems  to  present  to  us,  on  whatevei- 
part  of  it  we  may  look,  exactly  the  same  ap- 
pearances as  it  would  have  presen:.ed  if  its 
j)arts  had  been  arranged  intentionallv,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  results  wnich  are 


t  Night  Thoughts,  Nisht  ix. 
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110W  perceived, — when  these  appearances  of 
adaptation  are  not  in  a  few  ol)jects  out  of 
many,  but  in  every  thing  that  meets  our 
view,  and  iiinuinerahle,  tlierefore,  as  the  in- 
numerable objects  that  constitute  to  I's  tlie 
universe,  we  feel  an  al)soiute  impossibility 
of  supposing  that  so  many  apjiearances  of 
design  exist  without  design  ;  an  impossibility 
against  which  it  may  not  be  diflicult  to  ad- 
duce words  in  the  form  of  argument,  but 
which  it  would  be  as  dilFicult  to  endeavour 
not  to  feel,  as  to  divest  ourselves  of  that  very 
capacity  of  reasoning  to  which  the  negative 
argument  must  be  addressed.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  attempt  to  state  how  many  ])ro- 
portions  may  coexist,  and  yet  be  imagined 
by  us  not  to  imply  necessarily  any  design  in 
the  production  of  them.  A  few  types,  for 
example,  may  be  thro^Ti  loosely  together, 
anil  some  of  them  may  form  a  word.  This 
we  can  believe,  without  any  suspicion  of  con- 
trivance. If  many  such  words,  however, 
were  to  be  thrown  together,  we  should  sus- 
pect contrivance,  and  would  believe  contriv- 
ance, with  the  most  uiidoul^ting  conviction, 
if  a  multitude  of  types  were  to  be  found,  thus 
forming  one  regular  and  continued  poem. 
This  instance,  1  may  remark  by  the  way,  is 
one  which  is  used  by  Cicero ;  though  it  is 
one  which  we  should  little  have  expected  to 
find  in  an  ancient  writer,  in  ages  when  the 
blessing  of  the  art  of  [jrinting  was  unknown. 
In  speaking  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  universe  was  formed  by  a  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms,  he  says,  "  Hoc 
qui  existimat  fieri  potuisse,  non  intelligo, 
cur  non  idem  putet,  si  iimumerabilcs  unius 
et  viginti  formae  literarnm,  vel  auroae  vel 
qualeslibet,  aliquo  conjiciantur,  posse  ex  his 
in  terram  excussis,  annales  Ennii  utdeinceps 
Jegi  possent  cflici ;  quod  nescio,  an,  ne  in 
uno  quidcm  versu,  possit  tantum  valerc  for- 
tuna."* 

Such  is  our  nature,  then,  that  it  would 
seem  as  truly  impossible  that  a  number  of 
types  thrown  together,  should  form  the  Iliad 
or  Odyssey,  as  that  they  should  form  Homer 
himself.  We  might  assert,  indeed,  that  it 
was  by  cliance  that  each  type  had  found 
its  way  into  its  proper  place ;  but,  in  as- 
serting this,  our  understanding  would  belie 
our  sceptical  assertion.  A  certain  continued 
series  of  relations  is  believed  by  us  to  imply 
contrivance,  as  tmly  as  the  sensations  pro- 
duced in  us  are  conceived  to  huply  the  exist- 
ence of  corresponding  sensible  qualities  in 
the  object  without ;  or  as  any  conclusion  in 
reasoning  itself  is  felt  to  be  virtually  contain- 
ed in  the  premises  which  evolve  it.  The 
gnat  question  is,  wheth(  r,  in  the  universe, 
there  be  any  such  continued  series  of  rehi- 
tions  ? 


•  ne  Natiira  Dtorum,  lib.  ii.  p.  500.     Kmcst.  Lond. 
1819. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that,  by  knowing 
more  and  more  fully  all  the  uses  which  the 
ditterent  parts  of  the  universe  fulfil,  we 
should  be  less  disposed  to  think  of  the  con- 
trivance which  those  concurring  uses  indi- 
cate, the  fact  is  certain.  As  often  as  we  do 
think  of  them,  indeed,  in  relation  to  their 
origin,  and  say  within  ourselves,  is  this  ad- 
mirable seeming  arrangement  fortuitous  or 
the  work  of  design  ?  we  feci  more  profound- 
ly, that  there  must  have  been  contrivance,  in 
proportion  as  we  have  discovered  more  traces 
of  harmony  in  the  disposition  of  the  parts 
subservient  to  certain  uses.  But  still  we 
think  of  these  less  frequently,  merely  because 
they  have  often  been  before  us.  We  have 
all  some  particular  objects  on  which  we  are 
intent,  of  pleasure,  or  business,  or  what  at 
least  we  take  to  be  business.  It  requires 
some  astonishment,  therefore,  to  make  us 
pause  and  suspend  our  thoughts,  which  we 
have  already  given  to  some  other  object ;  and 
'astonishment  requires,  that  the  object  which 
excites  it  should  be  new.  If  it  had  been 
possible  for  the  generations  of  mankind  to 
have  existed  in  society  in  a  world  of  dark- 
ness, and  that  splendid  luminary,  by  the  re- 
gular a])])caranccs  of  which  we  now  date  oui 
existence,  had  suddenly  arisen  on  the  earth, 
how  immediately  would  it  have  suspended 
every  ])roject  and  j)assion,  all  those  projects, 
and  passions,  and  frivolities,  which  fill  our 
hearts  at  present  with  their  own  petty  ob- 
jects, so  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  a  sin- 
gle better  thought.  The  gayest  trifler  would, 
for  an  instant,  have  ceased  to  be  a  trifler. 
The  most  ambitious  courtly  sycophant,  who 
had  been  creeping  for  years  round  the  throne, 
labouring  to  supplant  rivals  whom  he  never 
had  seen,  with  the  same  assiduity  as  that 
with  which  competitors  for  royal  favour,  in 
a  world  of  sunshine,  labour  to  supplant  ri- 
vals whom  they  have  seen,  would  have 
thought  of  something  more  tlian  of  himself 
and  them  at  such  a  moment.  The  very 
atheists  of  such  a  world,  whose  chief  amuse- 
ment, in  their  l)lindness,  had  been  the  ingen- 
uity of  proving  that  the  world  must  have  ex- 
isted for  ever,  as  it  existed  then,  would  al- 
most have  felt,  on  such  an  appearance,  that 
there  is  a  Power  which  can  create,  and  would 
have  been  believers  in  that  power,  for  some 
moments  at  least,  though  they  might  have 
hastened,  as  soon  as  their  su])erstitious  fear 
permitted  them,  to  accommodate  the  new 
j)henomenon  to  their  system.  The  sudden 
appearance,  then,  of  the  sun,  as  it  rose  in  all 
its  magnificence,  on  beings  who  had  never 
before  enjoyed  a  single  ray  of  its  profusion  of 
splendour,  would  have  led  eveiy  heart  to 
think  of  some  mighty  Power  that  had  form- 
ed it.  It  would  have  produced  that  gieat  ef- 
fect, which  Lucretius  and  Petronlus,  taking 
a  casual  concomitant  for  the  cause,  very 
faNely  ascribe  to  fear, but  >\ hi<h  is.  in  tnith, 
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the  effect  of  that  admiration  of  the  irreat  and 
new,  which  may  be  combined  with  fear, 
though  not  necessarily,  as  it  may  be  com- 
bined with  feelings  of  a  very  different  kind. 

Primus  in  orbo  Dcos  fecit  timor :  ardiia  cnelo 
Fulininaquumcaderent,  discu&saque  iiiixiila  tlammis, 
Atque  iotus  llagraret  Athos. 

Fear  of  supernatural  power,  in  such  a  case. 
It  is  verj-  evident,  must  be  the  effect  of  pre- 
vious belief  of  the  existence  of  that  Power 
which  is  feared,  for  no  one  can  fear  that 
which  he  does  not  conceive  to  exist.  It  was 
not  the  fear,  therefore,  but  the  previous  ad- 
miration of  the  new  phenomenon,  which,  in 
Petronius's  sense,  "  made  the  Gods  ;"  and 
but  for  this  admiration  of  what  was  new  and 
great,  the  fear  of  the  thunderbolt  could  as  lit- 
tle have  produced  fear  of  a  Divine  Being, 
before  unknown  and  unsuspected,  as  the  fear 
of  being  burnt  to  death  when  our  house  was 
on  fire,  could,  of  itself,  have  suggested  the 
notion  of  a  Divinity. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  sun,  then, 
in  a  case  like  that  which  I  have  supposed, 
would  have  led  every  mind  to  some  thougiit 
as  to  its  origin.  It  would  have  indicated 
power  of  some  sort.  But  the  sun  would 
have  gone  down  ;  and,  though  there  might 
be  some  little  hope  that  what  had  once  ap- 
peared might  reappear,  it  could  have  been  on- 
ly a  slight  hope.  The  night  once  jwissed, 
however,  it  would  return  in  its  former  mag- 
nificence ;  and,  after  a  few  successions  of 
days  and  nights,  its  regularity  would  add  to 
the  previous  conception  of  power,  some  con- 
ception of  coiTesponding  order,  in  the  power 
whatever  it  might  be,  which  sent  it  forth 
with  so  much  regularity.  Such  would  have 
been  our  feelings,  if  we  had  not  known  the 
sun  ever  since  we  remember  existence.  Its 
rising  and  setting  are  now,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  our  own  life.  We  arrange  the  labours  of 
the  day,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  a  conclusion 
Defore  the  darkness  with  which  evening  is  to 
close  ;  and  we  lie  down  at  night  full  of  pro- 
iects  for  the  morning,  with  perfect  reliance 
that  the  light  which  guided  us  during  the 
past  day,  will  guide  us  equally  in  that  \\hich 
is  soon  to  shine  upon  us.  Yet  this  very  cir- 
cumstance, the  regularity  with  which  the  sun 
has  appeared  to  distribute  to  us  its  innumer- 
able blessings,  a  regularity  which  gives  to  the 
splendid  phenomenon  itself  more  indubitable 
marks  of  the  power  which  is  its  source,  is  the 
circumstance  that  prevents  us  from  thinking 
of  this  divine  source.  "  Sed  assiduitate  quo- 
tidiana,"  says  Cicero,  "  et  consuetudine  ocu- 
lorum,  assuescunt  animi,  neque  admirantur, 
neque  requirunt  rationes  earum  rennn,  quas 
semper  vident ;  proinde  quasi  novitas  nos  ma- 
gis  quam  magiiitudo  rerum,  debeat  ad  exqui- 
rendas  causas  excitare."* 


Even  if,  when  we  first  beheld  the  wonder- 
ful appearances  of  nature,  our  faculties  had 
been  such  as  they  are  when  matured  in  after- 
life, though  the  phenomenon  must,  of  course, 
have  become  equally  familiar  to  us,  we  shoidd 
still  have  retained  some  impression  of  those 
feelings  which  the  aspect  of  the  universe  must 
have  excited  in  us  when  we  first  entered  in- 
to this  world  of  glory.  "  The  miiacles  of 
nature,"  says  Diderot,  "  are  exposed  to  our 
eyes,  long  before  we  have  reason  enough  to 
derive  any  light  from  them.  If  we  entered 
the  ^vorld  with  the  same  reason  which  we 
carry  with  us  to  an  opera,  the  first  time  that 
we  enter  a  theatre, — and  if  the  cm-tain  of 
the  universe,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  were  to  be 
rapidly  drawn  up,  struck  with  the  grandeur 
of  every  thing  which  we  saw,  and  all  the  ob- 
vious contrivances  exhibited,  we  should  not 
be  capable  of  refusing  om-  homage  to  the 
Etemal  power  which  had  prci>ared  for  us 
such  a  spectacle.  But  who  thinks  of  mar- 
velling at  what  he  has  seen  for  fifty  years  ? 
What  multitudes  are  there,  who  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  the  care  of  obtaining  subsistence, 
have  no  time  for  speculation  :  the  rise  of  the 
sun  is  only  that  which  calls  them  to  toil,  and 
the  finest  night  in  all  its  softness,  is  mute  to 
them,  or  tells  them  only  that  it  is  the  hour 
of  repose. "f 

When  we  read,  for  the  first  time,  the  ac- 
count which  Adam  gives  to  the  angel  of  his 
feelings,  when,  with  faculties  such  as  we  have 
supposed,  and  every  thing  new  before  him, 
he  found  himself  in  existence  in  that  happy 
scene  of  Paradise  which  Milton  has  describ- 
ed, we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  jioet  has  re- 
presented him  as  beginning  too  soon  to  reason 
with  respect  to  the  power  to  which  he  must 
have  owed  his  existence  ;  and  yet,  if  we  de- 
duct the  influence  of  long  familiarity,  and 
suppose  even  a  mind  less  vigorous  than  that 
of  Adam,  but  with  faculties  such  as  exist 
now  only  in  mature  life,  to  be  j)laced  in  the 
first  moment  of  existence  in  such  a  scene,  we 
shall  find,  the  more  sve  reflect  on  the  situa- 
tion, that  the  individual  scarcely  could  fail  to 
philosophize  in  the  same  manner. 

As  new  wak'd  from  soundest  sleep. 
Soft  on  the  fiow'ry  herb  1  fouiitl  me  laid, 
111  balmy  sweat,  which,  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dry'd,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 
Strait  toward  heaven  my  wond'ting  eyes  I  turn'd. 
And  gaz'd  awhile  the  ample  sky,  till  rais'd 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung. 
As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet.     About  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams  :  by  these 
Creatures  that  liv'd  and  mov'd,  or  walk'd  or  tiew. 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling  :  all  things  smil'd  ; 
With  fragrance,  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erfiow'd. 
Myself  1  then  perus'd,  and  limb  by  limb 
Survey'd,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran, 
W  ith  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led  : 
But  who  1  was,  or  whence,  or  from  what  cause. 
Knew  not ;  to  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwith  spake. 
My  tongue  obey'd,  and  readily  could  name 
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Whnte'er  !  saw.     Thou  sun,  saiii  I,  fair  light ! 
Ami  thou,  cnlighten'il  earth,  so  fri'sh  ami  gay. 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  aiid  plains. 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  ti.'ll. 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  1  thus,  how  here; 
jVot  of  myself;  by  some  great  Maker  then, 
In  K(X>dness  and  iii  power  nre-cmincnt; 
Tell  me  how  may  I  know  liim,  how  adore, 
Krom  whom  1  have,  that  thus  I  move  and  live, 
And  feci  that  1  am  happier  than  1  know.* 

Refined  as  this  reasoninpr  may  seem  in 
such  eirrumstanees  of  new  existence,  it  seems 
to  us  refined  only  because,  on  imajrininu  the 
situation  of  our  first-Parent,  it  is  ditlicult  for 
us  to  divest  ourselves  of  long-accustomed 
feelinfrs,  and  to  suppose  in  his  vigorous  mind 
the  full  influence  of  that  primaiy  vivid  admi- 
ration which  we  have  never  felt,  because  our 
minds  had  become  accustomed  to  the  sid)- 
lime  niiurnificence  of  the  world  before  they 
were  capable  of  feeling  the  delightful  wonder 
which,  if  it  had  been  felt  by  us  as  he  who  is 
so  poetically  described  must  have  felt  it, 
would  have  led  us  too  to  reason  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  feel  perhaps  that  instant  gra- 
titude to  which  his  tongue  was  so  ready  to 
give  utterance. 

All  the  impression  then,  which  the  won- 
ders of  nature  would  produce  upon  us,  as 
new,  is  of  course  lost  to  us  now.  What 
would  have  forced  itself  upon  us,  without  re- 
flection, requires  now  an  efiort  of  reflection. 
But,  when  we  make  the  reflection,  the  con- 
trivance does  not  appear  to  us  less  irresisti- 
blv  marked,  ^^'e  have,  indeed,  manv  more 
proofs  of  such  contrivance,  than  we  could 
possibly  have  had,  but  for  that  experience 
which  has  been  adding  to  them  every  day. 

If  a  multitude  of  parts,  all  manifestly  re- 
lating to  each  other,  and  producing  a  result 
which  itself  has  as  manifest  a  relation  to  the  re- 
sults of  other  pro])orlions,  camiot  be  observ- 
ed by  us  without  an  irresistible  impression  of 
design  ;  if  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
that  nine  millions  of  alphabetic  characters 
roidd  full  of  themselves  into  a  treatise  or  a 
poem  ;  that  all  the  iiictmcs,  I  will  not  say 
in  the  whole  world,  but  even  the  few  which 
are  to  be  found  in  a  single  gallery,  were  the 
product  of  a  number  of  colours  thrown  at 
random  from  a  brush  u])oii  canvass  ;  that  a 
city,  with  all  its  distinct  housi-s,  and  all  the 
distinct  ajjartments  in  those  houses,  and  all 
the  implements  of  domestic  use  which  those 
apartments  contain,  coidd  not  have  existed 
without  some  designing  mind,  and  some 
hands  that  fashioiu'd  the  stone  and  the  wood, 
and  ])trformed  all  the  other  opeiations  ne- 
cessary for  eretting  and  adorning  the  difler- 
ent  edifices ;  if  it  be  easier  for  us  to  believe 
that  our  senses  deceived  us  in  exhibiting  to 
us  such  a  city, — and  that  there  was  tridy  no- 
thing seen  by  us, — than  to  believe  that  the 
bou-ses  existed  of  themselves  without   any 
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contrivance  ;  the  only  (picstion,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  is,  whether  the  universe  itself  ex- 
hibits such  combinations  of  parts  relating  to 
each  other,  as  the  poem,  the  picture,  the 
city,  or  any  other  object  for  which  we  find 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  designing  skill. 
It  is  quite  evident  that,  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  all  abstract  reasoning  is  suiierfluous. 
We  have  not  to  investigate  the  relation 
which  harmony  of  ])arts  bears  to  design,  or 
to  enter  into  nice  disquisitions  on  the  theoiy 
of  probabilities.  We  are  addressing  men, 
and  we  adth'ess  therefore  beings  to  whom 
doubt  of  such  a  relation  is  impossible,  who 
require  no  abstract  reasoning  to  be  convinced 
that  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  or  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,  cotdd  not  be  formed  by 
any  loose  and  casual  apposition  of  alphabetic 
characters  after  characters,  and  who,  for  the 
same  reason,  must  believe  that  any  similar 
order  implies  similar  design.  If  this  con- 
nexion of  a  regular  series  of  relations  with 
/some  regulating  mind,  is  not  felt,  there  is  at 
least  as  much  reason  to  suspect  that  any  ab- 
stract reasoning  on  probabilities  will  be  as 
little  felt,  since  every  reasoning  must  assume 
a  principle  itself  un])roved,  and  as  little  uni- 
versal as  such  belief  in  such  circumstances. 
Still  more  superfluous  must  be  all  those  rea- 
sonings with  respect  to  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  from  the  nature  of  certain  conceptions 
of  our  mind,  independent  of  the  phenomenaof 
design,  which  are  connnonly  termed  reason- 
ings a  priori, — reasonings  that,  if  strictly  an- 
alyzed, are  found  to  proceed  on  some  as- 
sumption of  the  very  truth  for  which  they 
contend,  and  that,  instead  of  throwing  addi- 
tional light  on  the  argument  for  a  Creator  of 
the  universe,  have  served  only  to  throw  on  it 
a  sort  of  darkness,  by  leading  us  to  conceive 
that  there  must  be  some  obscm-ity  in  truths 
which  could  give  occasion  to  reasoning  so 
obscure.  God,  and  the  world  which  he  has 
formed — these  are  our  great  objects.  Every 
thing  which  we  strive  to  place  between  these 
is  nothing.  We  see  the  univeise,  and,  see- 
ing it,  we  believe  in  its  Maker.  It  is  the 
universe,  therefore,  which  is  oiu-  argument, 
and  our  only  argimient ;  and,  as  it  is  po\Ver- 
ful  to  convince  us,  God  is,  or  is  not,  an  ob- 
ject of  our  belief. 

If  proportion,  order,  subserviency  to  cer- 
tiiin  uses  that  arc  themselves  subservient  to 
other  uses,  and  these  to  others,  in  a  regular 
series,  be  then  what  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  consider,  without  the  belief  of  design, 
what  is  the  universe  but  a  spectacle  of  such 
relations  in  every  part  ?  From  the  great 
masses  that  roll  throtigh  space,  to  the  slight- 
est atom  that  forms  one  of  their  imjjercepti- 
ble  elements,  every  thing  is  (;onsj)iring  for 
some  purpose.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  I'cla- 
tions  of  the  planetary  motions  to  each  other  ; 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  various  parts 
of  our  globe  ;  of  the  ditTcrent  animals  of  the 
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different  elements,  in  the  conformity  of  their  ^ 
structure  to   the  qualities   of   the   elements 
which  they  inhabit ;  of  man  himself,  in  all  the 
nice  adaptations  of  his  organs,  for  purposes 
which   the  anatomist  and  physiologist  may 
explain  to  us  in  more  learned  languaji:e,  but 
which  even  the  vulgar,  who  know  only  the 
thousandth  part,  or  far  less  than  the  thou- 
sandth part,   of  the   wonders   of  their  o\\i\ 
frame,  yet  see  sulliciently,  to  be  convinced  of 
an  arrangement  which  the  physiologist  sees 
more  fully,  but  does  not  believe  more  un- 
doubtingly.      To  these  splendid  proofs,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  allude. 
But,  when  we  thmk  of  the  feeblest  and  most 
insignificant  of  living  things — the  minutest 
insect,  which  it  requires  a  microsco[)e  to  dis- 
cover ;    when  we  think  of  it,  as  a  creature, 
having  limbs  that  move  it  from  place  to  jilace, 
noiu-ished  by  little  vessels,  that  bear  to  every 
fibre  of  its  frame  some  portion  of  the  food 
which  other  organs  have    rendered  fit    for 
serving  the  purposes   of  nutrition, — having 
senses,  as  quick  to  discern  the  objects  that 
bear  to  it  any  relative  magnitude,  as  ours, 
and  not  merely  existing  as  a  living  piece  of 
most  beautiful   mechanism,  but  having  the 
power  which  no  mere  mechanism,  however 
beautiful,  ever  had,   of  multiplying  its  own 
existence,  by  the  production   of  living  ma- 
chines exactly  resembling  itself,   in   all  the 
beautiful  organic  relations  that  are  clustered 
as  it  were  in  its  little  frame  ;  when  we  think 
of  all  the  proofs  of  contrivance   which  are 
thus  to  be  found  in  what  seems  to  us  a  sin- 
gle atom,  or  less  than  a  single  atom,  and 
when  we  think  of  the  myriads  of  myriads 
of   such    atoms    which    inhabit    even     the 
smallest  portion  of  that  earth  which  is  it- 
self but  an  almost  invisible  atom,  compared 
with  the  great  system  of  the  heavens,  what 
a  combination  of  simplicity  and  grandeur  do 
we  perceive  !     It  is  one  universal  design,  or 
an  infinity  of  designs  :   nothing  seems  to  us 
little,  because  nothing  is  so  little  as  not  to 
proclaim  that  omnipotence  which  made  it ; 
and,  I  may  say  too,  that  nothing  seems  to  us 
great    in    itself,  because  its   very   gTandeur 
speaks  to  us  of  that  immensity  before  which 
all  created  greatness  is  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceived. 

On  particular  arguments  of  this  kind,  that 
are  as  innumerable  as  the  things  which  exist, 
I  feel  that  it  is  quite  idle  to  dwell.  Those 
whom  a  single  organized  being,  or  even  a 
single  organ,  such  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
hand,  does  not  convince  of  the  being  of  a 
God, — who  do  not  see  him,  not  more  in  the 
social  order  of  human  society,  than  in  a  sin- 
gle instinct  of  animals,  producing  uncon- 
sciously a  result  that  is  necessary  for  their 
continued  existence,  and  yet  a  result  which 
they  cannot  have  foreknown, — will  not  see 
him  in  all  the  innumerable  instances  that 
might  be  crowded  together  by  philosophers 


and  theologians.  If,  then,  such  be  our  na- 
ture, that  regularity  of  jjarts  subservient  to 
certain  uses,  impresses  ns  necessarily  with  a 
feeling  of  previous  contrivance,  we  speak 
against  the  conviction  of  our  own  heart  as 
often  as  we  affect  to  shelter  ourselves  in  the 
use  of  a  frivolous  word,  and  say,  of  all  the 
contrivance  of  the  universe,  that  it  is  only 
the  result  of  chance,— of  chance  to  which  it 
would  seem  to  us  absurd  to  ascribe  the  far 
hund)l('r  traces  of  intellect  that  are  to  be 
found  in  a  poem,  or  a  treatise  of  philosophy. 
What  should  we  think  of  any  one  who  should 
ascribe  to  chance  the  combinations  of  letters 
that  form  the  Principia  of  Newton  !  and  is 
the  world  which  Newton  described  less  glo- 
riously indicative  of  wisdom  than  the  mere 
description  ?  The  word  chance,  in  such  a 
case,  may  be  regarded  as  expressive  oidy  of 
unwilling  assent.  It  is  a  word  easily  pro- 
nounced, but  it  is  nothing  more. 

"  How  long,"  says  Tillotson,  in  one  of  his 
Sermons,  "  might  twenty  thousand  blind 
men,  which  should  be  sent  out  from  the  se- 
veral remote  parts  of  England,  wander  up 
and  down  before  they  would  all  meet  upon 
Salisbury  Plain^  and  fidl  into  rank  and  file 
in  the  exact  order  of  an  army  ?  And  yet 
this  is  much  more  easy  to  be  imagined,  than 
how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  matter 
should  rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world. 
A  man  that  sees  Henry  the  Seventh's  cha])el 
at  Westminster,  might,  with  as  good  reason, 
maintain,  (yea,  with  much  better,  consider- 
ing the  vast  difference  betwixt  that  little 
structure  and  the  huge  fabric  of  the  world,) 
that  it  was  never  contrived  or  built  by  any 
man,  but  that  the  stones  did  by  chance  grow 
into  those  curious  figures  into  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  cut  and  graven  ;  and  that 
upon  a  time  (as  tales  usually  begin)  the  ma- 
terials of  that  building,  the  stone,  mortar, 
timber,  iron,  lead,  and  glass,  happily  met  to- 
gether, and  very  fortunately  ranged  them- 
selves into  that  delicate  order  in  which  we 
see  them  now  so  close  compacted,  that  it 
must  be  a  very  great  chance  that  parts  them 
again.  W  hat  woukl  the  world  think  of  a 
man  that  should  advance  such  an  opinion  as 
this,  and  \\Tite  a  book  for  it  ?  If  they  would 
do  him  right,  they  ought  to  look  upon  him  as 
mad  ;  but  yet  with  a  little  more  reason  than 
any  man  can  have  to  say  that  the  world  was 
made  by  chance."* 

The  world,  then,  was  made :  there  is  a 
designing  Power  which  formed  it, — a  Power 
whose  own  admirable  nature  explains  what- 
ever is  admirable  on  earth,  and  leaves  to  us, 
instead  of  the  wonder  of  ignorance,  that 
wonder  of  knowledge  and  veneration  which 
is  not  astonishment,  but  love  and  awe. 
"  The  impious,"  says  an  eloquent  French 
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wiiter,  "  are  struck  with  the  gloiy  of  princes 
ami  I'onquercrs  th:it  found  the  little  empires 
of   this   earth ;    and   they  do    not    feel    the 
omnipotence   of  that   hand  which   laid    the 
foundations  of  the  universe.     They  rdmire 
the  skill  and  the  industry  of  workmen,  who 
erect  those  palaces  which  a  storm  may  throw 
rlown ;  and  they  will  not  acknowledge  wis- 
dom, in  the  arranirements  of  that  infinitely 
more  superb  work  which  the  revolutions  of 
ages  have  respected,  aiul  must  continue  to 
respect  till  he  who' made  it  shall  will  it  to 
pass  away.      In  vain,  however,  do  they  boast 
that  they  do  not  sec   God;   it   is  because 
they  seek  him,  who  is  perfect  holiness,  in  a 
heart  that  is  depraved  by  its  passions.     ]5ut 
they  have  only  to  look  out  of  themselves, 
and   they  will   find    him  eveiy%vhere :    the 
whole    earth    will    announce    to    them    its 
maker  ;  and  if  they  refuse  still  their  assent, 
their  own  corrupted  heart  will   be  the  oidy 
thing  in  the  universe  which  does  not  pro- 
clann  the  author  of  its  being."* 

So  completely  do  we  feel  this  universal 
assent  of  nature,  in  acknowledging  the  exist- 
ence of  its  author,  that  we  enter  readily  into 
those  poetic  personifications  which  animate 
every  object,  and  call  on  them  to  mingle  as 
it  were  in  worship  with  mankind. 

To  llim,  ye  voc-il  £;aU-s 
Breathe  soft,  whose  sjiirit  in  your  freshness  breathes  ! 
<)  talk  of  Him  ui  sohtary  plooms, 
Where,  o'er  the  rock,  the  seartely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shaile  with  a  reii>;ious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar. 
Who  shake  the  astonish'd  world,  lift  high  to  Heaven 
The  impetuous  snnp,  and  say,  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills, 
And  let  me  c.itcli  it,  as  I  muse  alonf;. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapiii  and  profound  ; 
Ve  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale  ; — and  thou,  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound  His  stupendous  praise,  whose  greater  voice 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall.f 

To  that  power  which  we  thus  call  on 
them  to  attest,  they  all  truly  bear  witness. 
We  assign  to  them  feelings  which  they  have 
not,  indeed,  as  much  as  we  assign  to  them  a 
voice  which  they  have  not;  but,  so  strong 
IS  the  evidence  of  mind  which  they  bear, 
that  it  seems  as  if  we  merely  give  them  a 
voice  expressing,  in  our  languiige,  what  they 
mutely  feel. 


LECTURE  XCIII. 

OK  TlIK  EXISTKNCE, — THE  UNITY, — THF.    OM- 

NIScniNCE, THi:  OMNIPOTENCE, A.SD  THE 

GOODNESS  OF  Till'.  UEITY. 

My  last   Lecture,    CJentlemen,   was  em- 
ployed in  considering  the  evidence  which  the 
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frame  of  nature  exhibits,  of  the  being  of  its 
divine  Author. 

Of  this  there  appears  to  ine  to  be  only 
one  argument  which  can  produce  conviction, 
but  that  an  argument  so  irresistible,  as  to 
corrcs])ond,  in  its  influence  on  the  mind, 
with  the  power  of  him  whose  existence  it 
forces  even  the  most  reluctant  to  acknow- 
ledge. The  arguments  commonly  termed 
metiijihysical,  on  this  subject,  1  have  always 
regarded  as  absolutely  void  of  force,  unless 
in  as  far  as  they  proceed  on  a  tacit  assump- 
tion of  the  physical  argtiment ;  and,  indeed, 
it  seems  to  ine  no  small  corroborative  proof 
of  the  force  of  this  physical  argument,  that 
its  remaining  impiession  on  our  mind  has 
been  sullicient  to  save  us  from  any  doubt  as 
to  that  existence,  which  the  obscure  and 
laborious  reasonings  a  priori,  in  support  of  it. 
would  have  led  us  to  doubt  rather  than  to 
believe. 

The  universe  is  that  which  shows  the  ex- 
iistence  of  the  Author  of  the  universe.      It 
exhibits  a  harmony  of  relations,  to  perceive 
which  is  to  perceive  design ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  perceive  them  with- 
out feeling  immediately,  that  the  harmony 
of  ]Kirts  with  ])arts,  and  of  their  results  with 
each  other,  must  have  had  its  origin  in  some 
designiitg  mind.     I  did  not  conceive  it  ne- 
cessary to  occupy  much  of  your  time  in  trac- 
ing the  various  relations  of  this  sort  which 
the  universe  presents,  in  the  small  as  in  the 
great,  in  the  simple  as  in  the  comjilicated, 
for  there  is  no  need  to  exhibit  a  multitude 
of  contrivances  to  prove  a  contriver.     "  Nee 
avis  pennulain,"  says  St.  Austin,  "  nee  her- 
bae  floscuhim,  nee  arboris  folium,  sine  par- 
tiuin  suarum  convenientia  rcliquit."      It  is 
pleasing,  indeed,  to  trace,  in  evciy  part  of 
the  creation,  the  wisdom  by  which  it  was 
created,  as  often  as  any  new  jiroof  of  bene- 
ficent intention  is  discovered  by  us,  in  some 
part,  of  which  the  uses  were  before  unknown; 
but  it  is  pleasing,  only  from  the  accession 
which  is  thus  made  to  our  j)hysical  know- 
ledge, and  from  the  interest  which  we  feel 
in  contemplating  the  works  of  a  Power  which 
we  lo\e,  not  from  any  stronger  faith  which 
we  thence  derive  in  the  existence   of  that 
Power.      He  who  can  examine  anatomically, 
I  will  not  say  the  whole  frame  of  a  single  or- 
ganized being,  but  even  a  single  organ,  and 
not  ])erceive  design, — who  can  look,  for  ex- 
ami)le,  at  the  diiTerent  parts  of  the  eye,  and 
believe  that  they  exist  as  tluy  are,  without 
any  adaptation  to  the  light  which  they  re- 
fract,  and  to  the  sentient  mind  ;  who  can 
see  the  bony  socket  which  defends  so  j)re- 
cious  an  organ  from  external  violence,  the 
flexible  covering  in  the  lid,  whiili    can    be 
raised  or  depressed  at  ])leasure,  that  preserves 
it  from  injuries  of  a  diffiTcnt  kind,  the  apps/- 
ratus  for  ]irei)aringa  due  quantity  of  moisture 
to  lubricate  the  ball,  and  the  conduit  for  car- 
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rying  away  all  superfluous  moisture,  the  mus- 
cles that  enable  us  to  vary  at  our  pleasure 
the  fielil  of  vision,  by  giving  ready  motion  to 
the  visual  orb,  and  the  soft  cushion  on  which 
it  rests,  that  these  motions,  however  swift, 
may  be  performed  without  injury, — who,  af- 
ter observing  these  various  provisions  that 
are  merely  external  to  it,  considers  what  it 
is  which  is  to  be  found  within  the  little  orb 
itself,  the  wonderful  apparatus,  by  which  the 
rays  of  light  from  a  wide  field,  that  compre- 
hends in  it  objects  at  many  distances,  are  all 
made  to  converge,  so  as  to  form  one  distinct 
image  on  the  small  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  the  apparatus  as  wonderful,  by 
which  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  or  ex- 
cluded is  tempered  to  the  delicate  sensibility 
of  the  nerve,  and  this,  not  tardily  at  our  bid- 
ding, since  the  injury  might  then  be  done  be- 
fore we  were  able  to  know  the  danger,  but 
instantly,  without  our  volition,  and  even 
without  our  knowledge  that  any  such  pro- 
cess is  taking  place, — he  who  can  consider 
the  small  compass  within  which  so  many 
wonders  are  condensed,  and  ascribe  to 
chance,  what,  if  invented  by  a  human  being, 
he  could  not  fail  to  regard  as  the  noblest  in- 
strument which  wisdom,  in  all  its  ingenuity, 
had  ever  invented,  may  indeed  be  an  atheist ; 
but  such  an  atheist  would  continue  an  atheist, 
though  the  whole  wonders  of  the  living  and 
•nanimate  universe  were  exhibited  in  succes- 
sion to  his  view. 

To  such  a  being,  if  such  a  denier  of  the 
slightest  intentional  adaptation  of  parts  to 
parts  in  the  frame  of  the  universe  were  truly 
to  exist,  it  would,  indeed,  be  as  difficult  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  as  to  prove  the 
tniths  that  are  evolved  from  any  process  of 
arithmetical  or  geometrical  reasoning,  to  one 
who  denied  in  words  the  elementary  relations 
which  the  separate  propositions  of  the  rea- 
soning involve  ;  but  we  do  not  rely  the  less 
on  those  truths  of  demonstration,  on  account 
of  the  mere  verbal  sophistry  which  denies 
them,  or  professes  to  deny  them  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  similar  profession  of  scep- 
ticism as  to  design,  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  us  to  consider  a  single  organ  like  the  eye, 
without  believing  that  there  was  some  one 
by  whom  the  beautiful  apparatus  was  con- 
trived. We  cannot  read  a  poem  or  a  trea- 
tise, without  believing  that  it  is  a  work  of 
human  art ;  nor  read  the  characters  of  divi- 
nity in  the  universe,  without  thinking  of  its 
divine  Author. 

The  manifest  order  of  the  universe,  in  the 
relation  of  parts  to  parts,  and  of  their  joint 
results  to  other  joint  results  of  other  parts, 
is  a  proof  then  of  some  designing  power,  from 
which  all  this  magnificent  order  took  its  rise: 
and  the  great  Being,  to  whom,  in  discover- 
ing design,  we  ascribe  the  designing  power, 
is  the  Being  whom  we  denominate  God. 
The  harmony  which  is  the  proof  of  design, 
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design.  This  designing  power  is  one  then, 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  we  are  entitled  to 
speak  either  of  divine  unity  or  plurality,  as 
indicated  by  the  frame  of  nature  before  us  ; 
for  it  is  only  from  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse that  we  are  capable  of  inferring  the  ex- 
istence of  any  higher  being  whatever ;  and, 
therefore,  as  we  have  no  traces  of  any  other 
being,  than  the  universe,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, exhibits  to  us,  the  designing  power  is  not 
to  our  reason  more  than  one ;  since  in  every 
thing  which  we  behold,  there  is  unity  of  that 
design,  from  which  alone  we  have  any  rea- 
son to  infer  a  designer.  The  laws  of  motion 
which  prevail  on  our  earth,  prevail  equally 
wherever  we  are  capable  of  discovering  mo- 
tion. On  our  own  earth,  where  our  obser- 
vation is  so  ample  in  the  infinity  of  objects 
around  us,  there  is  no  irregularity  or  opposi- 
tion of  contrivances,  but  all  have  proportions 
or  analogies  which  mark  them  as  the  result 
of  one  harmonious  design.  There  may  be 
many  spiritual  beings  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
cellence, though  there  is  no  evidence  of 
them  in  nature ;  for  where  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever,  it  is  as  absurd  to  deny  ab- 
solutely as  to  affirm.  But  there  is,  as  I 
have  said,  no  evidence  of  any  such  beings ; 
and  the  designing  power  then,  as  maiked  to 
us  by  all  which  we  perceive  in  nature,  is 
one,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  unity  of 
the  Supreme  Being  can  be  demonstrable,  or 
even  at  all  conceivable  by  us.  The  power 
of  which  we  speak,  exists  to  our  reason,  on- 
ly as  the  author  of  the  design  which  we 
trace ;  and  the  design  which  we  trace,  vari- 
ous as  it  may  be  in  the  parts  to  which  it  ex- 
tends, is  all  one  harmonious  contrivance. 

This  designing  unity,  that  is  relative  to 
what  we  see,  is  all,  ho\vever,  which  we  are 
logically  entitled  to  infer  from  the  pheno- 
mena ;  for  the  absolute  and  necessary  unity 
of  the  divine  Power,  as  attempted  to  be 
proved  by  metaphysical  arguments  a  priori, 
that  are  at  best  only  a  laborious  trifling  with 
words  which  either  signify  nothing  or  prove 
nothing,  is  more  than,  in  oiu  state  of  igno- 
rance, independently  of  revelation,  we  are 
entitled  to  assert.  The  unity,  which  alone, 
from  the  light  of  nature,  we  can  with  confi- 
dence assert,  is  hence  not  strictly  exclusive, 
but  wholly  relative  to  that  one  design  which 
we  are  capable  of  tracing  in  the  frame  of  the 
universe. 

This  one  designing  Power,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  say,  is  omniscient ;  and,  in  the  on- 
ly sense  in  which  that  phrase  can  have  any 
meaning,  when  used  by  creatures  so  ignorant 
as  ourselves,  to  signify  our  impossibility  of 
discovering  any  limits  to  the  wisdom  which 
formed  the  magnificent  design  of  the  world, 
the  phrase  may  be  used  as  expressive  only 
of  admiration  that  is  justly  due  to  wisdom 
so  sublime.      He  who  formed  the  universe 
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ami  adaptfd  it,  in  all  its  parts,  for  those  pi'a- 
cioiis  purposes  to  wliith  it  is  sul)scr\ient, 
must,  of  course,  have  known  the  relations 
whieli  he  establislied ;  and  knowinf?  eveiy 
relation  of  every  thinj;  existinp,  he  may  truly 
be  sail!  to  be  onuiisrient  in  his  relation  to 
every  thing  which  exists.  But  it  is  in  this 
definite  sense  only  that  the  phrase  has  any 
nieaninp.  as  used  by  creatures,  whose  know- 
]edj;e  is  itself  so  very  limited.  Beyond  this 
universe,  it  is  ])rcsiimptu()us  for  man  to  ven- 
ture, even  in  the  h(nnai:e  which  he  oiTers. 
The  absolute  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  tran- 
scendent as  it  may  be,  when  compared  even 
with  that  noble  display  of  it  which  is  within 
us,  and  without  us  wherever  we  turn  our 
eyes,  we  are  incapable  even  of  conceiving ; 
and  admiring  what  we  know,  an  awful  vene- 
ration of  what  is  unknown  is  all  that  remains 
for  us.  Our  only  meaning  of  the  term  om- 
niscience, then,  does  not  arrogate  to  us  any 
knowledge  of  those  infinite  relations  which 
we  ii-sserl  the  Deity  to  know.  It  is  merely 
that  the  Supreme  Being  knows  every  relation 
of  every  existing  thing,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  conceive  any  limit  to  his 
knowledge. 

His  ommi)otence,  in  like  maimer,  as  con- 
ceived by  us,  whatever  it  may  be  in  reality, 
is  not  a  power  extending  to  circumstances, 
of  which,  from  our  own  ignorance,  we  must 
be  incaj)able  of  forming  a  conception  ;  but  a 
power  which  has  j)roduced  whatever  exists, 
and  to  which  we  cannot  discover  any  limit. 
It  may  be  capable  of  producing  wonders,  as 
far  surpassing  those  which  wa  j)erceive,  as 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  universe  surjjasses 
the  little  workmanship  of  mortal  hands  ;  but 
the  relation  of  the  Deity  to  these  unexisting 
or  unknown  objects,  is  beyond  the  feeble- 
ness of  our  praise,  as  it  is  beyond  the  arro- 
gance of  our  conception. 

God,  then,  the  Author  of  the  universe, 
exists.  He  exists,  with  a  wisdom  which 
could  com))rehend  cveiy  thing  that  fills  in- 
finity in  one  great  design  ;  with  a  power 
which  could  fill  infinity  itself  with  the  splen- 
did wonders  that  are,  wherever  we  endea- 
vour to  extend  our  search.  We  know  no 
limit  to  his  wisdom,  for  all  the  knowledge 
which  we  arc  capable  of  ae(juiriiig  Hows  from 
him  as  from  its  source  ;  we  know  nothing 
which  can  limit  his  power,  for  every  thing 
of  which  we  know  the  existence,  is  the  work 
of  his  hand. 

God,  then,  thus  wise  and  powerful,  ex- 
ists, and  we  are  subject  to  his  sway.  We 
are  subject  to  his  sway  ;  but,  if  all  which  we 
knew  of  his  nature  were  his  mere  jiowcr  and 
wisdom,  the  in(|uir)'  most  interesting  to  us 
would  stir  remain.  The  awful  power,  to 
whiih  we  perceive  no  limit,  may  be  the 
sway  of  a  tyrant,  with  greater  means  of  ty- 
ranny than  any  earthly  despot  can  possess, 
or  it   may  he  the  sway  of  a  fatlur,  who  has 


more  than  parental  fondness,  and  a  power 
of  blessing  far  more  extensive  than  any  pa- 
rental power,  which  is  but  a  shadow,  and  a 
faint  shadow,  of  the  divine  goodness  that  has 
conferred  it.  If  we  were  suddenly  carried 
away  into  captivity,  and  sold  as  slaves,  how 
eager  should  we  be  to  discover  whether  our 
taskmaster  were  kind  or  cruel,  whether  we 
could  venture  to  look  to  him  with  hope,  or 
only  with  the  terror  which  they  feel,  who 
are  to  see  constantly  above  them  a  jjower 
which  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  oj>pression, 
or  whose  kindness  of  a  moment  is  the  short 
interval  of  hours  of  tyraimy  !  But  I  will  not 
use  such  an  illustration  in  speaking  of  Ciod 
and  man.  The  ])aternal  and  filial  relation  is 
the  only  one  which  can  be  considered  as 
faintly  representing  it ;  and  to  what  son  can 
it  be  indifferent  whether  his  father  be  gentle 
or  severe  ?  The  goodness  of  God  is,  of  all 
subjects  of  inquiry,  that  which  is  most  inter- 
esting to  us.  It  is  the  goodness  of  him  to 
-whom  we  owe,  not  merely  that  we  exist, 
but  that  we  are  happy  or  miserable  now,  and, 
according  to  which  we  are  to  hope  or  fear 
for  a  future  that  is  not  limited  to  a  few 
years,  but  extends  through  all  the  ages  of 
immortality.  Have  we,  then,  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  God  is  good  ?  that  the  designing 
power,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to 
perceive  and  admit,  is  a  power  of  cruelty  or 
kindness?  Of  whom  is  this  the  question?  Of 
those  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  continued 
dis])lay  of  the  bountiful  provision  ofHea\cn, 
from  the  first  moment  at  which  life  began. 

It  is  the  inquiry  of  tliose  who,  by  the 
goodness  of  that  God  whose  goodness  they 
(juestion,  found,  on  their  very  entrance  in*^^o 
this  scene  of  life,  sources  of  friendship  al- 
ready provided  for  them,  merely  because  they 
had  wants  that  already  required  friendship  ; 
whose  first  years  were  years  of  cheerfulness 
almost  uninterrupted,  as  if  existence  were  all 
that  is  neces>aiy  for  happiness  ;  to  whom,  in 
after-life,  almost  every  exertion  which  they 
were  caj)able  of  making  was  a  ])leasure,  and 
almost  eveiy  object  which  nict  their  eye,  a 
source  ofdirect  grntification,  or  of  knowledge, 
which  was  itself  delightful  ;  wliu  were  not 
formed  to  be  only  thus  si'llislily  happy,  but 
seemed  calli'd,  by  some  ])ropitious  voice  of 
nature,  to  the  ditl'usion  of  hap|)iness,  by  the 
enjoyment  which  arose  from  that  very  diffu- 
sion, and  warned  from  injuring  others,  by 
the  ])ain  which  accom])anied  the  very  wish 
of  iloing  evil,  and  the  still  greater  \y,i\u  of  re- 
morse, when  evil  had  at  any  time  been  in- 
tentionally infiieted.  Nor  is  it  to  be  count- 
ed a  slight  part  of  the  goodness  of  God,  that 
he  has  given  us  that  very  goodness  as  an  ol)- 
ject  of  oiir  thought,  and  has  thus  opened  to 
us,  inexhaustibly,  a  ]nire  and  sublime  ])lea- 
sure  in  the  eontem|)lation  of  those  divine 
qualities,  which  are  themselves  the  source  of 
all  the  pleasures  that  we  feel 
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Such  is  the  gotxhicss  of  God,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  mankiiiii.  in  infancy,  in  manhood,  in  I 
every  period  of  life.  But  we  are  not  to 
think  that  the  coodness  of  God  extends  on- 
ly to  man.  The  humblest  life,  which  man 
despises,  is  not  despised  by  him  who  made 
man  of  nothing,  and  all  things  of  nothing, 
and  "  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works." 

Has  God,  thou  fool,  workM  solely  for  thy  good, 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food? 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn, 
For  him  as  kindly  spread  the  flow'ry  lawn. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  ? 
Joy  tunes  his  voiee,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  ponrs  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride, 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  aiid  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone,  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  ? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindit-ate  their  gram.* 

In  vain  do  we  strive  to  represent  to  our- 
selves all  nature  as  our  own,  and  only  our 
own.  The  happiness  which  we  see  the  other 
races  around  us  enjoying,  is  a  proof  that  it  is 
theirs  as  well  as  ours ;  and  that  he,  who  has 
given  us  the  dominion  of  all  things  that  live 
on  earth,  has  not  forgotten  the  creatures 
which  he  has  intrusted  to  our  sway.  Even 
in  the  deserts,  in  which  our  sway  is  not  ac- 
knowledged, where  the  lion,  if  man  approach- 
ed, would  see  no  lord  before  whom  to  trem- 
ble, but  a  creature  far  feebler  than  the  ordi- 
naiy  victims  of  his  hunger  or  his  wrath, — in 
the  dens  and  the  wildernesses  there  are  plea- 
sures which  owe  nothing  to  us,  but  which  are 
not  the  less  felt  by  the  fierce  hearts  that  in- 
habit the  dreadful  recesses.  They,  too, 
have  their  happiness  ;  because  they  too  were 
created  by  a  Power  that  is  good,  and  of  whose 
beneficent  design,  in  forming  the  world, 
with  all  its  myriadsof  myriads  of  varied  races 
of  inhabitants,  the  happiness  of  these  was  a 
part. 

"  Nor,"  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  is  the 
design  abortive.  It  is  a  happy  world  after 
all.  The  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  teem  with 
delighted  existence.  In  a  spring  noon,  or  a 
summer  evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn 
my  eyes,  myriads  of  hapi)y  beings  crowd  up- 
on my  view.  '  The  insect  youth  are  on  the 
wing.'  Swarms  of  new-boni  flies  are  trying 
their  pinions  in  the  air.  Their  sportive  mo- 
tions, their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous 
activity,  their  continual  change  of  place  with- 
out use  or  purpose,  testify  their  joy,  and  the 
exultation  which  they  feel  in  their  lately  dis- 
covered faculties.  A  bee  amongst  the 
flowers  in  spring,  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
objects  that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life 
appears  to  be  all  enjoyment ;  so  busy  and  so 
pleased  ;  yet  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  insect 
life,  with  which,  by  reason  of  the  animal 
being  half-domesticated,    we  happen  to  be 


lietter  acquainted  than  we  arc  with  that  of 
others,  "t 

Such  is  the  seemingly  ha|)|)y  existence  of 
that  minute  species  of  life  which  is  so  abun- 
dant in  every  part  of  the  great  scene  in  which 
we  dwell.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the 
happiness  upward,  through  all  the  alacrity  and 
seeming  delight  in  existence,  of  the  larger  ani- 
mals,— an  ever-flowing  pleasure,  of  which 
those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  ol 
witnessing  multitudes  of  gregarious  animals 
feeding  together,  and  rejoicing  in  their  com- 
mon pasture,  will  be  the  best  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  amount.  All  have  means  of  en- 
joyment within  themselves  ;  and,  if  man 
be  the  happy  sovereign  of  the  creation, 
he  is  not  the  sovereign  of  miserable  sub- 
jects. 

Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine, 
Kartli  for  whose  use  ?     Pride  answers,  'lis  for  mine. 
For  me,  kind  nature  wakes  her  genial  power, 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower; 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose  renew 
The  juice  neetareous,  and  the  balmy  dew; 
For  me,  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings  ; 
For  me,  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs ; 
Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise  : 
My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies.:; 

All  these  sources  of  blessings  that  are  in- 
finite as  the  living  beings  that  enjoy  them, 
were  made,  indeed,  for  man,  whose  pride 
makes  the  arrogant  exclusive  assumption ; 
but  they  were  also  made  for  innumerable 
beings,  whose  very  existence  is  unknown  to 
man,  and  who  know  not  in  their  turn,  the 
existence  of  him  who  supposes  that  all  these 
means  of  happiness  are  for  himself  alone. 
There  is  at  every  moment  an  amount  of  hap- 
piness on  the  earth,  of  which  the  happiness 
of  all  mankind  is  an  element,  indeed,  but 
only  one  of  inany  elements,  that  perhaps 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  rest ; 
and  it  is  not  of  this  single  element  that  we 
are  to  think,  when  we  consider  the  bene- 
volence of  that  God  who  has  willed  the 
whole. 

It  is  this  element  of  the  universal  happi- 
ness, however,  with  which  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted ;  and  when  man  is  the  inquirer,  it 
is  to  this  human  part  of  course  that  we  may 
suppose  his  attention  to  be  chiefly  turned. 
But  man  the  enjoyer  is  very  dillerent  from 
man  the  estimator  of  enjoyment.  In  mak- 
ing our  estimate  of  happiness,  we  think  on- 
ly or  chiefly  of  what  is  remarkable,  not  of 
\^•hat  is  ordinary ;  as,  in  physics,  we  think 
of  the  rarer  phenomena  far  more  than  of  the 
appearances  of  nature,  which  are  every  mo- 
ment before  our  eyes.  There  are  innumer- 
able delights,  therefore,  of  the  senses,  of  the 
imderstanding,  of  the  heart,  which  we  for- 
get, because  they  are  delights  to  which  we 
are  every  hour  accustomed,  and  which  are 
shared  with  us  by  all  mankind,  or  the  greater 
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number  of  mankincl.  It  is  what  distinguish- 
es us  from  our  fillows  that  wecoiisidpr;  and 
this,  the  very  circumstance  of  distinction  ne- 
cessarily limits  to  a  few ;  not  what  is  com- 
mon to  us  with  our  feilows,  which,  by  the 
verj'  wideness  of  the  iiarticii)atiuM,  is  of  an 
amount  that  is  incomparably  greater.  We 
ihifiK  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Author  of  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  therefore,  as  less 
than  it  is,  because  it  is  a  benevolence  that 
hiis  provided  for  the  whole  race  of  mankind  ; 
and  if  the  amounLof  good  provided  for  every 
living  being  had  been  less  in  the  extent 
of  its  diffusion,  we  should,  in  our  erring  es- 
timate, have  regarded  it  as  more,  at  least  if 
ourselves  had  been  of  the  number  of  the  pri- 
vileged few,  who  alone  enjoyed  those  gene- 
ral blessings  of  nature  which  now  aie  com- 
mon to  all. 

"  Non  dat  Dcus  beneficia  ? — unde  ergo 
ista  quae  possides,  qute  das,  quae  negas,  qufe 
servas,  qufe  rapis  ?  uiidc  li:e(!  innumcrabiliti, 
oculos,  aurcs,  animum  mulct  iitia?  unde  ilia 
luxuriam  quoque  instruens  copia?  Neque 
enim  necessitatibus  tantummodo  nostris  pro- 
visum  est :  usque  in  delicias  amamur. — Si 
pauca  quis  tibi  donasset  jugera,  accepisse  te 
dicpres  beneficium  :  immensa  terrarum  late 
patentium  spatia  negas  esse  beneficitun  !"* 
It  is  truly,  as  this  eloquent  writer  says,  the 
possession  of  the  common  glories  of  the 
earth,  the  sky,  of  all  nature  that  is  before  us 
and  above  us,  which  is  the  most  valuable 
possession  of  man  ;  and  the  few  acres  which 
he  enjoys,  or  thinks  that  he  enjoys  exclusive- 
ly, compared  with  that  greater  gift  of  heaven 
to  all  mankind,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  be- 
ing counted  as  a  proof  of  divine  benefi- 
cence. 

But  though  life  to  man,  and  to  his  fellow- 
inhabitants  of  earth,  be  a  source  of  happiness 
uj)on  the  whole,  it  is  not  always,  and  in  eve- 
ry instance,  a  source  of  happiness.  There  is 
not  a  moment,  indeed,  in  which  the  quantity 
of  agreeable  sensation  felt  by  myriads  of 
creatures,  may  not  be  far  greater  than  all  the 
pain  which  is  felt  at  the  same  moment.  But 
still  there  is  no  moment  in  which  pain,  and 
a  veiy  considenile  amount  of  (lain,  is  not 
felt.  Can  he  be  good,  then,  under  whose 
supreme  government,  and  therefore  almost, 
it  may  be  said,  at  whose  bidding,  pain  exists? 
Before  entering  on  this  inquiry,  however,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  obviate  an  objection 
that  arises  from  the  mere  limitation  of  our 
flature  as  finite  beings. 

Many  of  the  complaints  of  those  who  are 
discontented  with  the  system  of  the  universe, 
arise  from  this  mere  limitation  of  our  facul- 
ties and  enjoyments ;  a  limitation  in  which 
ingratitude  would  find  an  argument,  in  what- 
ever state  of  being  short  of  absolute  divinity 


[  it  might  be  placed  ;  and  even  though  ])0s. 
sessing  all  the  functions  of  divinity  from  the 
I  moment  at  which  it  was  create(',  might  still 
I  lookback  through  eternity,  and  complain  with 
the  same  reason,  that  it  had  not  been  created 
earlier  to  the  exercise  of  such  sublime  func- 
tions. 

It  surely  is  not  necessary,  for  the  proof 
of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  divine  Be- 
ing, that  mail  should  be  himself  a  god  ;  that 
he  should  be  omniscient  or  omnipotent,  any 
more  than  that  he  should  have  existed  from 
eternity.  His  senses,  with  all  his  other 
faculties,  are  limited,  because  they  are  the 
faculties  of  a  created  being  ;  as  even  his 
immortality  may,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
be  said  to  be  limited,  when  considered  in 
relation  to  the  eternity  that  preceded  his  ex- 
istence. But  how  admirably  does  even  the  li- 
mitation of  his  nature  demonstrate  the  gracious 
benevolence  of  Heaven,  when  we  consider 
the  inimmerable  relations  of  the  universe  that 
must  have  been  contrived,  in  adaptation  to 
the  exact  degree  of  his  capacity,  so  as  to  be 
most  productive  of  good  in  these  particular 
circumstances.  If  we  think  only  how  very 
slight  a  change  in  the  qualities  of  external 
things,  though  perfectly  suitable,  perhaps,  to 
a  different  degree  of  sensitive  and  intellectu 
al  caj)acity,  might  have  rendered  the  exist- 
ence of  man  absolutely  miserable,  how  sub- 
limely benevolent  seems  that  wisdom,  in  the 
very  minuteness  of  its  care,  which,  by  pro- 
portioning exactly  the  (pialities  of  atoms  to 
the  qualities  of  that  which,  in  the  world  of 
sjjirits,  may  be  considered  as  scarcely  more 
than  what  an  atom  is  in  the  material  world, 
has  produced,  amid  so  many  possibilities  of 
misery,  this  result  of  hajjpiness. 

You  are  probably  all  acquainted  with  the 
lines  of  Fope,  so  often  quoted  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  express  briefly,  and  with  great  po- 
etic force,  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Locke  on 
this  subject,  which,  perhaps,  suggested  them. 

The  bliss  of  man,  could  prUle  that  blessing  find. 

Is,   not  to  act  or  think  l)cyon(i  mankind; 

No  powers  of  liody  or  of  soul  to  share, 

Hut  wh:it  his  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ? 

Kor  this  plain  reason,  Man  is  not  a  fly. 

Say,  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given. 

To  inspect  a  mile,  not  comprehend  the  heaven  ? 

Or  touch,  if  lrcnd)lingly  alive  all  o'er, 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore; 

Or,  quick  elfiuvia  darting  through  the  brain. 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ? 

If  Nature  thundered  in  his  opening  cars, 

And  stuMu'd  him  willi  the  music  of  the  splieres, 

How  would  he  wish  that  heaven  had  left  him  still 

The  whispering  zephyr  and  the  purling  rill  If 

We  see,  then,  the  advantage  of  the  adap- 
tation of  our  limited  powers  to  the  particular 
circimistances  of  nature. 

But  appearances  of  evil  unquestionalily 
exist,  that  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  nieie 
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limitation  of  our  faculties,  iu  relation  to  tiie 
finite  system  of  things  in  which  they  are  to 
be  exercised.  Let  us  now,  then,  proceed 
in  part  to  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
as  to  the  compatibility  of  these  appeariuices 
with  benevolence  in  the  contriver  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  objection  to  the  goodness  of  the  su- 
preme Being,  involved  in  this  question,  of 
course  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Deity  had  the  power  of  forming  us  ditierent- 
ly ;  a  power,  therefore,  which  I  need  not 
stop  to  attempt  to  prove,  since,  unless  this 
be  taken  for  granted  by  the  objector,  the  ob- 
jection would  be  nugatory. 

But  if  the  Deity  had  the  power  of  forming 
us  differently — if,  for  example,  he  could  have 
so  constituted  our  nature,  that  every  object 
amid  which  we  were  placed  must  have  been 
a  source  of  pain — that  habit,  instead  of  less- 
ening the  sense  of  pain,  had  continually  in- 
creased it — that,  instead  of  an  almost  con- 
stant tendency  to  hope,  we  had  had  an  equal- 
ly constant  tendency  to  the  most  gloomy  ap- 
prehension— that  we  had  felt  pleasure  in  in- 
flicting pain  gratuitously,  and  remorse  only 
f  we  had  inadvertently  done  good, — if  all 
this  had  been,  it  would  surely  have  been  a 
conclusion  as  just  as  obvious,  that  the  con- 
triver of  this  system  of  misery  was,  in  his 
own  nature,  malevolent ;  and  any  happiness 
which  seemed  slightly  felt  at  times — espe- 
cially if  the  happiness  was  the  manifest  re- 
sult of  a  contrivance  that,  upon  the  whole, 
tended  far  more  frequently  to  the  production 
of  pain — might,  without  any  violation  of  the 
principles  of  sound  philosophy,  have  been  as- 
cribed to  an  intention  purely  malevolent,  as 
indicated  by  the  general  contrivance    obvi- 
ously adapted  for  the  production    of  pain. 
If,  in  such  a  system  of  things,  any  one  had 
contended  for  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity 
from  these  few  instances  of  pleasure,  it  would 
have  been  counted,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  a 
satisfactory  answer,  to  have  proved  that  the 
ordinaiy  result  of  the  contrivance  must  be 
pain  ;  and  to  have  pointed  out  the  manifest 
subserviency  of  the  different  parts  of  the  con- 
trivance to  this  cruel  purpose. 

If  this  answer  would  be  held  valid,  in  the 
case  now  supposed,  the  opposite  answer 
cannot  be  less  valid,  in  the  opposite  circum- 
stances in  which  we  exist.  I  need  not  re- 
peat, how  much  gratification  we  receive 
from  the  objects  around  us,  nor  fill  up  that 
antithesis  to  the  former  statement,  which 
would  probably  occur  to  yourselves,  while  I 
imagined  and  stated  its  vaiious  circumstances. 
I  shall  dwell  only  on  the  pain,  that  is  the  oc- 
casional result  of  the  system  of  things  as  it 
is.  Is  this  the  result  of  a  contrivance,  of 
which  pain  seems  to  be  the  manifest  object, 
or  of  a  contrivance  which  is  manifestly,  in  Us 
general,  and  obvious  appearances,  adapted 
for  purposes  of  utility,  aiid  consequently  of 


goodness?     "Evil,  no  doubt,  exists,"  says 
Paley,  "  but  is  never,  that  we  can  perceive, 
the  object  of  contrivance.     Teeth  are  con- 
trived to  eat,  not  to  ache ;  their  aching  now 
and  then   is  incidental   to  the  contrivance, 
perhaps  inseparable  from  it ;  or  even,  if  you 
will,  let  it  be  called  a  defect  in  the  contriv- 
ance ;  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  it.     This  is 
a  distinction  which  well  deserves  to  be  at- 
tended   to.       In    describing   implements    of 
husbandly,    you    would    hardly    say    of  the 
sickle,  that  it  was  made  to  cut  the  reaper's 
hand  ;  though,  from  the  construction  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  manner  of  using  it,   this 
mischief  often  follows.     But,  if  you  had  oc- 
casion to  describe  instruments  of  torture,  or 
execution,  this  engine,  you  would  say,  is  to 
extend   the    sinews ;    this    to    dislocate    the 
joints ;  this   to   break   the   bones ;   this   to 
scorch  the  soles  of  the  feet.     Here  pain  and 
misery  are  the  veiy  objects  of  the  contriv- 
ance.    Now,    nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
found  in  the  frame  of  nature.     We  never 
discover  a  train  of  contrivance  to  bring  about 
an  evil  purpose.     No  anatomist  ever  observ- 
ed  a  system  of  organization   calculated   to 
produce  pain  and  disease ;  or,  in  explaining 
the  parts  of  the  human  body,  ever  said,  this 
is  to  irritate,  this  to  inflame,  this  duct  is  to 
convey  the  gravel  to  the  kidneys,  this  gland 
to  secrete  the  humour  which  forms  the  gout. 
If,  by  chance,  he  come  to  a  part  of  which  he 
knows  not  the  use,  the  most  he  can  say  is, 
that  it  is  useless ;  no  one  ever  suspects  that 
it  is  put  there  to  incommode,  to  annoy,  or 
to  torment."* 

When  the  direct  object  of  all  the  gi'eat 
contrivances  of  nature,  then,  is  so  manifestly 
for  beneficial  purposes,  it  would  be  reasona- 
ble,   even    though    no    advantage    could   be 
traced,  as  the  consequence  of  the  occasional 
evils  of  life,  to  ascribe  these  rather  to  pur- 
poses unknown  to  us,  than  to  purposes  that 
were  malevolent.      If  the  inhabitant  of  some 
other  planet  were  to  witness  the  kindness 
and  solicitude  of  a  father  for  his  child  in  his 
long  watchfulness  of  love,  and  were  then  to 
see  the  same  parent  force  the  child,  notwith- 
standing its   cries,   to  swallow  some  bitter 
potion,  he  would  surely  conclude,  not  that 
the  father  was  cruel,  but  that  the  child  was 
to  derive  benefit  from  the  very  potion  which 
he   loathed.     What   that  benefit   was,   in- 
deed, it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
ceive, but  he  would  not  conceive  the  less  that 
the   intention  was    benevolent.     He  would 
feel  his  own  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of 
things  on  earth,  and  would  be  confident,  that 
if  he  knew  this  constitution  better,  the  seem- 
ing inconsistency  of  the  affection,  and  the 
production  of  suffering,  would  be  removed. 
Such  a  presumption  would  be  reasonable, 
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even  thougli  \vu  were  incapable  of  discover- 
ing, in  many  cases,  the  advantage  to  which 
the  seeming  evil  is  snbservient.  It  is  vei  y 
evident,  that  he  only  who  knows  all  the 
relations  of  the  jiarts  of  the  nniverse,  can 
jnstly  appreciate  the  universe,  and  t^ay  with 
confidence  of  any  part  of  it.  It  were  better 
that  this  had  not  been.  In  our  state  of 
partial  and  very  limited  knowledge,  if  we 
say  this  of  any  part  of  the  wonderful  me- 
chanism, we  may  perhaps  say  it  of  that, 
which  not  being,  the  happiness  of  millions 
would  have  been  destroyed ;  we  may  say  it 
even  of  that,  the  loss  of  which  would  be  the 
confusion  of  all  the  systems  of  the  universe. 

Let  earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  ilie  sky  ; 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  splieres  be  hurled, 
Being  on  being  wrecked,  and  world  on  world ; 
Heaven's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 
And  nature  tremble  to  the  throne  of  fJod. 
All  this  dread  order  break,  for  whom  ?  for  thee? 
Vile  worm  !  Oh  I  madness,  pride,  impiety  !* 

What  should  we  think  of  him,  who,  fixing 
his  whole  attention  on  the  dim  figures  in  the 
background  of  a  great  picture,  should  say, 
that  the  artist  had  no  excellence,  because 
these  figures  had  little  resemblance  to  the 
clear  outline  of  the  men  and  horses  that 
seemed  intended  to  be  rejjresented  by  them  ! 
All  which  would  be  neces.siiry  to  vindicate 
the  artist,  would  not  be  to  make  the  slightest 
alteration  in  these  figures,  but  to  ])oint  out 
to  the  observer  the  foreground,  and  to  bid 
him  comprehend  the  whole  i)icturc  in  a 
glance.  The  universe  is,  if  1  may  so  ex- 
press it,  such  a  j)icture,  but  a  picture  far  too 
large  to  be  comprehended  in  our  little  gaze  ; 
the  parts  which  we  see  have  always  some 
relation  to  parts  which  we  do  not  sec;  and, 
if  all  these  relations  could  be  seen  by  us, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  universe 
would  then  appear  to  us  very  dilTerent,  as 
dilTerent,  iterhaps,  as  the  picture  seems  to 
him  who  has  looked  only  on  the  background, 
and  who  afterwards  surveys  the  whole. 

All  reasoning  of  this  kind,  however,  that 
is  founded  merely  on  our  impossibility  of 
accurate  knowledge,  is,  I  am  aware,  and  am 
ready  to  admit,  of  little  weight,  milcss  where 
there  is  so  decided  a  suiicnority  of  good  or 
evil  in  the  parts  that  may  be  conceived  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  known,  as  to  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
parts  or  relations  of  parts  that  are  unknown. 
It  is  on  this  account,  and  on  this  account 
only,  I  consider  it  as  of  peculiar  force  in  the 
present  instance ;  for  I  surely  need  not  say, 
after  the  remarks  already  made,  how  strong 
are  the  a|)i)earances  of  benevolent  intention 
in  the  system  of  the  universe,  in  all  those 
manifest  contrivances,  of  which  we  are  able 
clearly  to  discover  the  object. 
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The  divine  Being  who  has  contrived  a 
system,  tnat  must  thus,  on  every  hypothesis, 
be  allowed  to  be  productive  of  much  good  to 
man,  must  be  benevolent,  malevolent,  or  in- 
diflci'ciit,  or  caiiriciously  beiu'\'i>l(iit  and  ma- 
levolent. That  be  is  not  inditlvrent,  every 
contrivance  itself  shows.  That  he  is  not  ca- 
piicious,  is  shown  by  the  umformity  of  all 
the  laws  of  nature,  since  the  world  has  been 
a  subject  of  human  observation.  That  he 
is  not  malevolent,  the  far  greater  proportion 
of  the  marks  of  benevolent  intention  suffi- 
ciently indicates  ;  and  since  his  benevolence, 
therefore,  is  not  cajiricious,  the  only  remain- 
ing sui)])osition  is,  that  it  is  the  permanent 
character  of  the  divine  mind. 

The  ])resiimi)tion,  then,  as  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  even  in  the  apparent  evils  of 
the  system  in  which  man  is  placed,  would 
be  a  reasonable  presimiption,  though,  with 
our  limited  comprehension,  we  were  incapa- 
ble of  discovering  the  advantages  that  fiow 
from  these  particular  seeming  evils.  \A'hat 
we  see  clearly  might  be  regarded  as  throw- 
ing light  on  other  parts  of  the  immense 
whole,  which  are  too  dim  for  our  feeble 
vision. 

\\  hen  a  fair  estimate,  then,  has  been  made 
of  all  the  indications  of  the  moral  character 
of  its  author,  which  the  universe  exhibits,  it 
is  logically  wise  to  infer,  in  many  cases,  a 
goodness  that  is  not  immediately  apparent  in 
the  i)articular  results.     But,  feeble  as  our  fa- 
culties are,  they  are  not  so  weak  of  vision 
and  comprehension  as  to  be  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing many  of  the  relations  of  apparent 
evil  to  real  good.    There  are  many  evils,  that 
is  to  say,  qualities  [)ro(luctive  of  uneasincos, 
which  the  ignorant,  indeed,  might  wish  re- 
moved, but  which  those  who  have  a  little 
more  knowledge   would   wish  to   continue, 
though  the  coiitinuaiice  or  the  disa])pcarance 
of  them  dci)cnde(l  on  their  mere  will  ;  and 
every  discovery  of  this  sort  which  we  make, 
adtls  new  force  to  that  general  presumption 
of  goodness,  which,  even  though  we  had  been 
inca]ial)le    of  making   any    such    discovery, 
would  have  been   justified   by  the   general 
character  of  benevolent  intention,  in  the  ob- 
vious contrivances  of  the  umverse.     In  treat- 
ing of  our  appetites,  I  took  occasion  to  ex- 
plain  to  you  the  importance  of  the   uneasy 
feelings   which  form  a  part  of  them.      The 
ignorant,  jierhajjs,  might  wish  th(se  remov- 
ed, merely  because  they  are  uneasy  feelings, 
though  it  is  only  as  uneasy  feelings  they  are 
valuable.      The  evils  which  we  too    might 
wish  removed,  are,  perhaps,  as  important  in 
their  general  relations,  which  we  do  not  per- 
ceive, as  hunger  and  thirst  are  in  those  rela- 
tions, of  which  the  vulgar  do  n<it  think,  and 
may  almost  be  said,  from  their  hal)its,  to  be 
incapable  of  thinking. 

The  analogy  of  many  of  the  ills  of  life  in 
their  beneficial  relation  to  our  pains  of  aj>pc- 
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tite,  is,  indeed,  very  stnkiiitr.  Without  the 
uneasiness  of  uiigrutified  desire  in  general, 
how  feclile,  in  many  cases,  would  be  the  de- 
light of  the  gratifieation  itself!  He,  certain- 
ly, would  not  consult  well  for  human  ha])pi- 
ness,  by  whom  every  human  desire,  if  it 
were  in  his  power,  would  be  rooted  from  the 
breast.  | 

It  is,  in  its  relation  to  the  enjoyments  of' 
conscious  moral  agency,  however,  that  the 
existence  of  so   much   seeming  evil  in  the 
world  finds  its  best  solution.    To  this  I  shall 
proceed  in  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XCIV. 

OF    THE    GOODNESS    OF    THE    DEITY — OBJEC- 
TIONS OBVIATED.  j 

1 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  con- 
sidered the  evidence  which  the  universe  ex-  ^ 
hibitsof  the  goodness  of  its  Author, — a  good-  i 
ness  which,  limited  in  its  extent  only  by  the 
limits  of  the  universe  itself,  is  present  with 
us  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  ;  since  there 
is  not  a  result  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  which  is  not,  in  its  consequences,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  an  exhibition  of  some  con- 
trivance, for  the  moral  or  physical  advantage 
of  his  creatures. 

Though  every  thing  which  we  behold, 
however,  may,  in  its  general  relations,  tend 
to  this  benevolent  purpose,  good,  or  at  least 
what  seems  to  be  good,  is  far  from  being  in 
every  case  the  immediate  result.  There  is 
misery  in  the  world,  as  truly  as  there  is  hap- 
piness in  the  world  ;  and  he  who  denies  the 
one,  as  a  mere  phenomenon  of  the  living 
scene  in  which  he  is  placed,  might  with  as 
much  reason  deny  the  other.  Whence, 
then,  is  this  evil,  has  been  the  question  of 
evei-y  age,  that  has  been  capable  of  inquiries 
beyond  those  which  originate  in  mere  animal 
necessity. 

That  eternal  mind, 
From  passions,  wants,  aiul  en\'\',  far  eslranpied, 
Who  built  the  spacious  universe,  and  decked 
Kach  part  so  richly  with  whate'er  pertains 
To  life,  to  health]  to  pleasure, — why  bade  he 
'I'lie  viper  evil,  creepini^  in,  pollute 
The  gdortU  scene;  and,  with  insidious  rage, 
\\  hile  the  poor  inmate  looks  around  and  smiles, 
Dart  her  fell  sting,  with  poison  to  his  soul  .'• 

Such  has  been  the  question  of  ages  ;  and 
if,  for  answer  to  it,  in  accordance  with  be- 
lief of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  it  be  ne- 
cessary that  the  particular  advantage  of  each 
particular  seeming  evil  be  precisely  demon- 
strated, it  must  be  confessed  that  no  an- 
swer has  yet  been  given  to  it  by  philoso])hy  ; 
and  that,  in  this  sense,  probably  the  question 
must  continue  unanswered,  as  long  at  least 


•  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  iii. 


as  man  is  a  creature  of  this  earth.  To  oe  able 
to  answer  it  in  this  sense,  indeed,  would  im- 
ply a  Ivnowledge  of  all  the  relations  of  all  ex- 
isting things,  which  is  possible  only  to  a 
being  that  can  look  upon  the  future  still 
more  clearly  than  man  with  his  dim  memory  is 
permitted  to  look  upon  the  past.  But 
though  we  cannot  state  precisely  a  particular 
advantage  of  each  seeming  evil,  we  can  at 
least  infer,  from  the  general  ap])earances  of 
nature,  and  the  more  minute  and  intimate 
contrivances  which  it  exhibits,  the  moral 
character  of  that  Power  which  has  formed 
us ;  so  as  to  know  of  any  particular  contriv- 
ance, the  particular  effects  of  which  we  may 
be  incapable  of  tracing,  whether  he  who  de- 
signed it  as  a  part  of  a  system  was  one  who 
willed,  or  did  not  will,  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. We  may  infer  it  certainly  with  as 
great  accuracy,  or  far  greater,  than  that 
with  which  we  infer  the  benevolent  or  male- 
volent disposition  of  our  friends  or  foes ; 
and,  if  it  be  reasonable  in  the  case  of  a 
friend,  whose  kindness  has  been  the  source 
of  the  chief  happiness  of  our  life,  to  infer,  in 
some  cases,  in  which  we  might  have  doubt- 
ed of  the  intentions  of  others, — that  his  in- 
tentions might  have  been  friendly  to  us, 
even  when  we  suffer  by  the  immediate  re- 
sults of  his  actions ;  that  confidence  which 
we  should  blush  not  to  feel  in  the  case  of  an 
earthly  friend,  who,  though  known  to  us  by 
long  intimacy  of  mutual  regard,  may  yet 
have  been  influenced  by  rivalries  of  interest 
or  momentary  passion,  is  surely  not  less  rea- 
sonable, when  he,  in  whom  we  confide,  is 
the  only  friend  that  cannot  have  with  us  any 
rival  interests, — a  friend  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  every  thing  which  we  possess, 
even  for  the  delights  of  those  cordial  inti- 
macies, and  for  that  very  confidence  which 
we  think  it  the  baseness  of  dishonour  to 
withhold  from  any  friend,  but  from  that  one 
who  alone  deserves  it  fully.  It  is  surely  not 
too  much  to  claim  for  God,  what,  in  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  of  society,  we  should 
regard  as  in  some  measure  ignominious  to 
deny  to  man ;  or  at  least,  if  it  seem  too 
much  for  human  gratitude  to  extend  this 
trust  to  its  first  of  benefactors,  let  us  not 
have  the  selfish  inconsistency  of  daring  to 
claim  from  our  own  friends  a  confiderice, 
which,  in  circumstances  of  far  less  equivocal 
obligation,  we  consider  it  only  as  wise  and 
virtuous  to  deny  to  God. 

That,  in  all  the  innumerable  contrivances 
of  nattire,  in  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the 
living  frame,  there  is  not  one  of  which  the 
production  of  injury  seems  to  have  been  the 
direct  object,  whatever  occasional  evil  may 
indirectly  arise  from  it ;  and  that  there  are 
innumerable  contrivances,  of  which  the  di- 
rect object  is  manifestly  beneficial,  may  be 
regardeu  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  general 
disposition  and  gi'acious  intention  of  him,  to 
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whose  power  and  wisdom  we  ascribe  these 
coiitrivancfs.  In  my  lecture  yestfrday,  I  en- 
deavoured to  picture  to  you  a  constitution  of 
things,  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  at 
present  subsists  ;  in  which  the  evident  direct 
object  of  every  contrivance  was  the  produc- 
tion of  misery, — in  which,  in  this  miser)', 
man,  instead  of  the  constant  tendency  to 
hope  which  now  comforts  him  in  affliction, 
had  an  equally  constant  tendency  to  despair, 
and  become  more  keenly  sensible  to  pain, 
the  more  he  had  been  habituated  to  it ;  and 
as,  in  that  case,  where  the  direct  object  of 
every  contrivance  w;is  manifestly  injurious, 
no  one  would  infer  benevolence  from  any  oc- 
casional tendency  of  the  laws  of  that  contri- 
vance, to  jiroduce  some  slight  gratification  to 
the  sufferer,  when  the  incidental  pleasure 
flowed  from  the  same  principle  which  pro- 
duced the  general  anguish  ;  so,  in  the  present 
constitution  of  things,  in  which  the  direct 
object  of  every  contrivance  is  beneficial  to 
man,  there  is  surely  as  little  reason  to  infj;r 
any  malevolent  desire,  from  evils  that  arise 
in  consequence  of  a  general  provision,  which 
is,  in  all  those  general  circumstances,  to  which 
it  manifestly  relates,  decidedly  productive  of 
good. 

The  supreme  orderer  of  the  frame  of  na- 
ture, as  I  have  said,  is  not  capricious  ;  for 
the  laws  which  now  regulate  the  universe, 
are  the  same  which  have  been  observed  since 
man  was  an  observer.  He  is  not  indifferent 
to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  man,  for  man 
exists  as  a  being  capable  of  happiness  or  mi- 
sery ;  and  every  relation,  or  almost  every  re- 
lation, which  connects  man  with  the  living 
or  inanimate  objects  around  him,  is  jjroduc- 
tive  to  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  some 
pleasure  or  pain.  Equally  evident  is  it,  that 
He,  whose  general  arrangements  are  all  di- 
rectly indicative  of  purposes  of  utility,  that 
are  only  incidentally  combined  with  anyseem- 
ing  evil,  is  not  one  who  hiis  willed,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  those  arrangements,  the  misery  of  his 
living  creatures  ;  and  if  he  be  not  malevolent, 
indifferent,  nor  capricious,  he  is  and  must  be 
permanently  benevolent,  and  the  seeming 
evil  has  not  been  willed  as  evil.  We  are 
bound,  therefore,  not  more  by  gratitude  than 
by  souiul  philosophy,  to  confide  in  the  graci- 
ous intentions  of  Heaven,  even  when  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  those  intentions  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  a  piu-ticular  result,  that  of  it- 
self,— if  it  had  existed  alone, — might  not 
have  seemed  indicative  of  it,  but  by  the  ge- 
neral indications  of  moral  character  which 
the  system,  as  a  whole,  exhibits. 

An  inference  and  extension  of  this  kind, 
I  hiive  admitted,  would  not  be  reasonable, 
however,  uidess  when  the  indications  of  gra- 
cious intention  prevailed  with  indubitable 
superiority.  But  of  this  superiority,  in  the 
physical  relations  of  things,  who  can  doubt, 
who  estimates  the  beneficent  arrangements 


of  the  Author  of  the  universe  with  half  the 
candour  with  which  he  estimates  the  con- 
duct and  the  character  of  a  connnon  earthly 
friend  ? 

The  operations  of  nature  are  not  arbitrary, 
so  as  to  vary  with  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  moment ;  and  if 
it  be  of  im|)ortance  for  man  to  be  a  design- 
ing agent,  to  have  the  noble  consciousness 
of  acting  according  to  his  own  desire,  and 
not  to  be  the  mere  passive  subject  even  of 
pleasure  itself, — which  he  who  can  doubt  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  man, — it  is 
evidently  of  importance  that  the  phenomena 
of  nature  should  thus  take  place,  according 
to  general  laws,  that,  by  his  foresight  of  their 
results,  he  may  regulate  his  conduct  in  adapt- 
ation to  them.  The  law,  or  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  sequences  of  events  in  nature, 
which  produces  good  upon  the  whole,  is  not 
to  be  suspended,  because  it  may,  to  an 
individual  in  particular  circumstances,  be 
productive  of  evil ;  since,  if  it  were  thus 
variable,  no  one  could  even  guess  what  the 
result  could  be  in  any  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  evil  which  would  arise 
from  this  uncertainty  to  the  whole  race  of 
mankind,  would  unquestionably  be  far  great- 
er than  the  evil  that  might  arise  to  a  single 
individual,  from  the  uniformity  in  cases  in 
which  it  might,  to  that  particular  individual, 
at  that  particular  moment,  have  been  profit- 
able that  the  law  were  suspended. 

Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  the  Eternal  Cause, 
Prone  for  his  fav'rites  to  reverse  his  laws  ? 
Shall  burning  .'Ktna,  if  a  saj;e  requires. 
Forget  to  thunder  and  reeali  htr  fires  ? 
<  >n  air  or  sea,  new  motions  be  imprest, 
O  blameless  Bethel,  to  relieve  thy  breast  ? 
When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by  ?• 

It  is  quite  evidcjit  that  even  Omnipotence 
itself,  which  cannot  do  what  is  contradictory, 
cannot  combine  both  advantages, — the  ad- 
vantiige  of  regular  order  in  the  sequences  of 
nature,  and  the  advantage  of  an  uniform 
adaptation  of  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  individual.  We  may  take 
our  choice,  but  we  cannot  think  of  a  com- 
bination of  both  ;  and  if,  as  is  very  obvious, 
the  greater  advantage  be  that  of  uniformity 
of  operation,  we  must  not  comi)l;iin  of  evils 
to  which  that  very  uniformity,  which  we 
could  not  fail  to  prefer  if  the  option  had 
been  allowed  to  us,  has  been  the  very  cir- 
cinnstance  that  gave  rise.  You  caimot  fail  to 
perceive  of  yourselves  how  much  of  that  which 
we  term  evil  is  referable  to  this  circumstance 
alone, — a  circumstance  which,  in  every  in- 
stance, occasions  to  us  momentary  suffering  in- 
deed, but  which,  in  every  instance,  leaves  to  us, 
or  rather  confers  on  us,  the  glorious  privilege 
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of  conscious  agency,  of  that  agency  with 
design,  which  implies  a  foreknowledge  of 
certain  events,  as  the  consequents  of  certain 
Dther  antecedent  events.  That  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  should  take  ])lace,  then,  ac- 
cording to  general  laws,  and  should  not  be 
various  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  individuals,  to  whom  a  tem- 
porary accommodation  of  them  might  seem 
more  advantageous  in  some  particular  cases, 
is  so  obvious,  if  man  is  to  be  at  all  a  reflect- 
ing arid  conscious  agent,  that  I  conceive  it 
unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the 
demonstration  of  it. 

But  general  laws,  it  will  be  said,  might 
have  been  framed,  possessing  all  the  advan- 
tages of  regularity,  and  productive  of  less 
suffering.  Is  there  any  advantage,  then,  of 
suffering  itself,  that  may  reconcile  it,  more 
readily  at  least,  with  that  divine  goodness, 
the  reality  of  which,  as  a  quality  of  him 
to  whose  sway  we  are  subject,  it  is  so  de- 
lightful to  believe? 

There  are  such  relations  of  occasional 
suffering  to  lasting  advantage,  which,  in 
many  most  important  respects,  could  not 
exist  but  for  the  suffering,  and  for  which  all 
the  suffering  itself  is  not  too  dear  a  price. 

The  great  advantage  is  to  be  found  in  the 
exercise  of  virtues,  to  which  sutTering,  or 
the  risk  of  suffering,  is  essential,  and  in  all 
the  enjoyment  that  flows  from  the  concious- 
ness  of  these  virtues  in  ourselves,  and  from 
our  admiration  of  them  as  displayed  by 
others. 

But,  though  this  relation  to  moral  cha- 
racter is  unquestionably  the  chief  advantage, 
and  that  which  might  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  account,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
mixture  of  apparent  evil  in  the  universe,  it 
is  not  perhaps  all.  I  cannot  but  think  like- 
wise, that,  independently  of  such  moral 
advantages,  some  estimate  is  to  be  made  of 
the  relation  which  many  of  our  physical  evils 
bear  to  our  mere  mortality,  as  necessary  for 
the  production  of  successive  races  of  man- 
kind. On  this  relation,  therefore,  incon- 
siderable as  it  is,  when  compared  with  the 
moral  advantage  which  we  are  afterwards  to 
examine,  a  few  remarks  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely unimportant. 

It  is  of  advantage,  upon  the  whole,  if  the 
earth,  in  either  way,  were  to  support  exactly 
the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  that  there 
should  be  a  succession  of  races,  rather  than 
one  continued  race.  In  the  case  of  man,  for 
example,  of  which  we  can  best  speak, — 
though  we  omit  all  consideration  of  the  mul- 
titude of  beings  who  are  thus  transmitted, 
after  what  is  perhaps  a  necessaiy  preparation, 
to  a  scene  of  higher  existence,  and  think 
merely  of  the  circumstances  of  this  earth, 
how  much  of  human  happiness  would  be  de- 
stroyed, but  for  such  a  provision  of  alternate 
weakness  to  be  sheltered,  and  love  to  be  the 


guardian  of  weakness.  Where  there  is  no 
succession  of  races,  all  filial  and  parental  and 
consanguineal  relations  of  evciy  sort  are,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question;  and,  consequent- 
ly, all  the  happiness  which  such  relations  be- 
stow. Indeed,  in  a  long  life  of  this  kind,  all 
the  associations  which  are  now  productive  of 
so  much  delight,  would  probably  be  wholly 
powerless.  The  home  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  would  cease  perhaps  to  be  our  home  ; 
and  be  succeeded  by  so  many  other  homes 
of  the  same  period,  that  the  effect  on  our 
feelings,  thus  divided  among  so  many  scenes, 
would  be  the  same  as  if  we  had  no  coimtry 
or  home  whatever.  As  things  are  at  present, 
there  is  not  a  moment  in  which  thousands  ol 
om-  kind  are  not  deriving  pleasure  from  an 
infinity  of  objects,  that,  to  an  immortal  race 
of  beings  similar  to  us  in  every  respect  but 
mortality,  would  long  have  ceased  to  afford 
gratification.  There  is  a  constant  succession 
of  new  spirits,  full  of  all  the  alacrity  of  new 
existence,  and  enjoying  the  delight  of  new 
objects;  and  the  contemplation  of  this  very 
scene,  so  beautifully  diversified  with  the 
quick  hopes  of  youth,  and  the  slower  delibe- 
rative wisdom  of  manhood,  is  one  of  the  chief 
pleasures  which  the  universe,  as  an  object  of 
thought,  affords.  But,  though  nothing  more 
were  gained  than  the  mere  relations  of  con- 
sanguinity, to  which  the  present  system  gives 
rise,  who  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  de- 
termining by  which  of  the  two  systems  the 
greater  good  would  be  produced, — by  an  al- 
most immortal  earthly  existence,  coeval  with 
the  whole  system  of  earthly  things,  or  by 
that  shorter  mortality  which  allows,  there- 
fore, room  for  successive  generations,  and 
for  all  the  kind  affections  which  these  gene- 
rations, as  they  successively  arise,  evolve  ? 
To  remove  from  life  that  tenderness  which 
flows  from  the  protection  and  instruction  of 
infancy,  and  that  tenderness  which  is  reflected 
back  from  the  little  smiler  who  is  the  object 
of  it,  to  all  who  are  smiling  around  him, 
would  be,  in  its  ultimate  effects  on  the  matu- 
rer  feelings  of  manhood,  to  destroy  not  the 
happiness  merely,  but  half  the  virtue  of  man- 
kind. 

The  very  briefness  of  life,  afflicting  as  it 
is  in  many  cases,  is,  in  some  cases, — which, 
comparatively  few  as  they  may  be,  are  not 
to  be  neglected  in  our  general  estimate, — es- 
sential to  comfort.  There  are  situations  in 
which  hoi)e,  that  is  so  little  apt  to  desert  the 
afflicted,  scarcely  arises,  unless  when  it  speaks 
of  other  scenes,  and  in  which  death,  the 
opener  of  immortality,  is  hailed  as  that  gra- 
cious comforter  who  receives  the  coinl)aIant 
when  the  warfare  of  life  is  over  ;  and,  pre- 
paring for  him  at  once  the  couch  and  the 
laurel,  leads  him  to  glory  in  leading  him  to 
repose. 

I  need  not  pause,  however,  to  state  the 
various  advantages  arising  from  a  succession 
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of  races   on  oai-th,   ratluT   tliaii  an  uiivaiT 
ing  numl)i.'r.       I  may  vfry    safi'ly  consider 
you  as  taking  this  for  granted. 

If  it  be  of  advantage,  then,  that  one  ge- 
nerdtion  of  mankind  should  successively 
yield  its  place  to  another  generation,  the 
question  conies  to  be,  in  what  manner  it  is 
most  exi)eiiient  that  death  should  take 
place?  That,  in  whatever  way  it  take 
place,  it  is  most  expedient,  upon  the  whole, 
that  it  should  occur  according  to  some  ge- 
ner.\\  law,  and  iKjt  capriciously,  I  may  con- 
sider as  already  proved ;  and  the  question 
therefore  is,  what  general  provision  for  this 
great  change  would  be  most  advantage- 
ous? 

It  is  evident,  in  the  fust  place,  that  if 
life  had  followed  a  certain  exact  jiroportion 
in  point  of  time, — if,  like  a  clock  for  exam- 
ple, that  is  wound  up  so  as  to  tell  the  hour 
for  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  then  to 
cease  wholly  its  motion,  human  life  had 
ceased  at  a  certain  exact  beat  of  the  jjulse^ 
and  could  not  cease  but  at  that  particular 
moment ;  all  the  advantage  which  arises 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  period  of  death 
must  have  been  lost.  Till  the  moment  ap- 
proached there  could  be  no  fear,  and  con- 
sequently no  restraint,  which  fear  alone  im- 
poses ;  and  when  the  ])eriod  ajjproached, 
life,  if  its  continuation  were  at  all  an  object 
of  desire,  could  be  only  the  sad  calculation 
of  the  condemned  criminal,  who  makes 
miserable  every  moment  that  passes,  by  the 
thought  that  he  is  on  the  jioint  of  losing  it ; 
though  to  lose  such  a  moment,  or  at  least 
a  succession  of  such  moments,  is  itself  no 
slight  gain,  iiy  that  provision  which  has 
made  death  uncertain  in  its  period,  man 
does  not  sus])end  his  labours,  and  conse- 
quently withdraw  his  portion  of  service  from 
mankind,  till  the  last  moment  in  which  he 
can  be  useful.  "  Sepulchri  immemor,  struit 
domos."  He  may  toil  for  himself,  indeed, 
in  executing  these  vain  projects ;  but,  in 
toiling  for  himself  he  toils  also  for  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  of  no  slight  importance,  then,  for  the 
happiness  both  of  the  individual  himself, 
and  of  those  around  him,  and  thus  of  society 
in  general,  that  the  moment  of  death  should 
not  be  exiictly  foreseen.  It  must  be  made 
to  depend,  therefore,  on  circumstances  in 
the  physical  constitution  of  individuals,  which 
may  arise  or  ha  readily  induced  at  any  time. 
It  becomes  a  question,  accordingly,  whethci' 
these  circumstances  should  be  agreeable, 
indifferent,  or  disagreeable, — in  short,  whe- 
ther there  should  be  any  malady  i)receding 
death. 

If  the  train  of  symptoms  that  constitute 
what  we  now  term  disease  were  iiidilfercnt 
or  agreeable,  I  need  scarcely  say  how  much 
of  the^  salutary  fear  of  death  itself  would  be 
removed.     It  is  not  a  mere  separation  from 


life,  which  is  coninioiily  considered  under 
that  name,  but  a  conibination  of  many  im- 
ages, which  i)roduce  a  far  more  jjowerful  ef- 
fect than  the  single  image  of  death.  The 
brave  man,  in  the  most  jierilous  field  of  bat- 
tle, it  has  hence  often  been  remarked,  is  a 
coward,  perhaps,  on  the  bed  of  sickness. 
There  was  death,  indeed,  or  the  very  near 
pros])ect  of  death,  before  him  in  both  cases; 
but  ill  the  one  case,  death  was  combined 
with  images  that  made  it  scarcely  terrible ; 
in  the  other  case,  with  images  more  terrify- 
ing than  itself.  If,  by  exposure  to  the  com- 
mon causes  of  disease  at  present,  we  were  to 
expose  ourselves  only  to  a  succession  of  de- 
lightful feelings,  how  rash  would  those  be, 
who  are  even  at  present  rash ;  and,  even 
when  the  series  of  delightful  feelings  had  be- 
gun, how  little  power  comparatively  would 
these  have  in  exciting  to  the  exertion  that 
might  be  necessary  for  suspending  their 
course.  If  hunger  had  been  pleasing,  who 
would  have  hastened  as  now  to  satisfy  the 
appetite? — iUKl,  with  respect  to  mortality, 
all  the  slight  maladies  resulting  from  expo- 
sure to  causes  of  injury,  may  be  considered 
as  resembling  the  pain  of  hunger,  that  points 
out  approaching  evil,  and  warns  how  to  ob- 
viate it.  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  for  the 
welfare  of  society,  that  death  should  not  be 
exactly  foreseen ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  its 
welfare  also,  that  it  should  not  be  so  very 
sudden  and  frequent,  as  to  prevent  a  suffici- 
ent reliance  on  the  continued  co-operation  of 
others,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  world. 
The  jiresent  constitution  of  things  seems, 
even  when  considered  only  in  its  civil  rela- 
tions, admirably  adapted  for  such  a  medium 
as  is  requisite ;  giving  to  the  circumstiinces 
that  i)recede  death  that  moderate  terror 
which  is  necessary  for  saving  from  rash  ex- 
posure to  them,  and  still  leaving  death  itself 
as  an  event,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
avert  perhaps  for  a  time,  but  not  wholly  to 
avoid. 

All  the  advantage,  however,  which  is  thus 
])roduced  by  the  jiainfLil  maladies  of  life,  I 
readily  confess,  would  be  too  slight  to  put  in 
the  balance  with  the  amount  of  pain  which 
arises  from  these  maladies.  But  it  is  still  a 
circumstance,  and  an  important  one,  to  be 
])laccd  in  the  scale,  though  it  be  not  sulH- 
cient  to  produce  a  prciionderance  or  an  equi- 
])oise.  The  true  i)rc])onderating  weight, 
com])ared  with  which  every  other  circum- 
.staiice  seems  almost  insignificant,  is  that 
which  I  have  next  to  consider — the  relation 
of  pain  to  moral  character. 

It  is  of  advantage  to  the  moral  character 
in  two  ways ;  as  warning  from  vice  by  the 
])enalties  attached  to  vicious  conduct,  and  as 
giving  strength  to  virtue,  by  the  benevolent 
wishes  which  it  awakes  and  fosters,  and  by 
the  very  suflerings  themselves  which  art 
borne  with  a  feehng  of  moral  approbation 
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That  pain,  in  many  instances,  warns  and 
saves  from  vice,  I  scarcely  stop  to  prove.  It 
is  in  this  way,  indeed,  that  our  bodily  ail- 
ments become  morally  so  important.  How 
much  of  temperance  arises  from  tliem  !  The 
headach,  the  sickness,  tlie  languor,  the  more 
lasting  disease,  may,  indeed,  have  little  effect 
in  overcoming  habits  of  confirmed  debauch- 
ery ;  but,  which  is  of  far  more  importance, 
how  many  slight  and  temporaiy  indulgences 
in  vice  do  they  prevent  from  being  confirm- 
ed into  habits  !  How  many  ingenuous  and 
noble  minds  are  there,  which,  at  a  period  of 
^ife  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  resist  example  that 
offers  itself  in  the  seductive  form  of  plea- 
sure, would  pass  from  excess  to  excess,  and 
lose  gradually  all  capacity  of  better  wishes, 
but  for  those  ailments  which  may  be  consid- 
ered almost  as  a  sort  of  bodily  conscience 
— a  conscience  that  reproaches  for  the  past, 
and  that,  in  reproaching  for  the  past,  calls  to 
beware  of  the  future  !  In  addition  to  this, 
however,  as  warning  not  from  intemperance 
merely,  but  from  every  species  of  vice,  is  the 
conscience  which  most  truly  deserves  that 
name — the  sense  of  self-degradation,  when 
we  have  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
a  being  so  nobly  gifted  ;  that  di-eadful  voice 
which  it  is  impossible  to  fly,  because  it 
is  with  us  wherever  we  may  fly,  and  which 
we  can  still  only  in  one  manner — by  acting 
so  as  to  merit,  not  its  silence  only,  but  its 
applause. 

Such,  independently  of  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  the  fears  of  futurity  which  religion 
superadds,  are  the  advantages  of  pain,  as 
warning  from  vice.  By  the  kindness  of  our 
Creator  there  is  a  connexion  established  be- 
tween that  bodily  indulgence,  which  does 
not  merely  occupy  the  time  of  virtue,  but 
renders  us  incapable  of  virtue,  and  a  bodily 
uneasiness,  that  reminds  us  for  what  more 
important  purposes  we  were  formed ;  and, 
by  a  still  more  salutary  provision,  there  is 
a  connexion  still  more  permanent,  by  which 
the  commission  of  a  single  crime  is  to  us 
for  ever  after,  in  the  painful  remorse  that 
is  felt  by  us,  an  exhortation  to  virtue,  and 
an  exhortation  that  is  more  urgent  and  effi- 
cacious as  the  painful  remorse  itself  is  more 
severe. 

The  advantage  of  suffering,  then,  as  a 
warning  from  vice,  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  at 
least  in  that  constitution  of  things  in  which 
man  is  capable  of  vice  and  virtue. 

But,  in  such  a  constitution  of  things,  is  it 
less  necessary  for  the  formation  of  virtue  it- 
self; of  that  noble  virtue  which  alone  is 
worthy  of  man — a  virtue  that  feels  for  the 
sorrows  of  others,  and  that  bears  its  own,  that 
can  see  a  thousand  pleasures  tempting  it  from 
duty,  and  can  look  on  them  with  as  little  de- 
sire as  it  would  feel  to  quit  its  path  when 
hastening  to  discharge  some  high  office, 
merely    to    gather   a  few   svild-flowers  that 


were  blooming  at  a  distance — a  virtue,  to 
which  there  may  be  peril  but  not  fear,  that 
sees  nothing  truly  worthy  of  being  dreaded 
but  vice,  and  that  counts  no  suffering  above 
its  strength  which  has  conscience  for  its  sup- 
port, and  God  for  its  approver  ? 

When  we  look  on  some  father  of  a  family 
on  his  bed  of  sickness,  what  is  it  that  we 
see '  There  are,  indeed,  the  obvious  cha- 
racters of  suffering.  On  his  own  counte- 
nance there  is  that  paleness  which  seems  as 
if  it  scarcely  knew  how  to  smile,  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  in  his  eye  a  sadness  of  more  than 
disease  ;  a  sadness  which  has  its  cause,  not 
in  his  own  heart,  but  in  the  hearts  of  others. 
On  the  faces  of  those  around  him  there  is 
no  look  but  of  grief ;  for  the  hope  that  may 
rise  at  times  is  but  the  feeling  of  a  moment, 
and  is  not  sufficiently  lasting  to  alter  the 
fixed  character  of  the  melancholy  counte- 
nance. All  that  our  mere  eyes  behold  then 
is  grief.  But  do  our  hearts,  when  our  eyes 
are  thus  occupied  with  an  aspect  of  evil,  see 
nothing  more  ?  Do  they  not  look  beyond 
the  moment,  and  perceive  virtue  present  as 
truly  as  son'ow,  and  diffusing  her  better  in- 
fluence, which  is  not  to  be  lost  even  when 
the  grief  has  passed  away  ?  The  little  bo- 
soms around  that  bed  have  already  acquired 
a  benefit  of  which  they  are  not  conscious  ; 
and,  even  when  this  hour  is  not  present  to 
them,  the  gentleness  of  this  hour  will  still 
remain.  There  will  be  a  quicker  disposition 
to  feel  for  others  what  they  have  themselves 
suffered,  a  warmer  love  for  those  who  have 
wept  with  them  together,  a  patience  more 
ready  to  endure,  from  the  remembrance  of 
that  venerable  form,  who,  in  resigning  his 
spirit  to  God,  resigned  with  meek  submis-. 
sion,  to  the  same  almighty  care,  the  happi- 
ness of  many,  whose  happiness,  far  dearer  to 
him  than  his  own,  was  the  last  object  which 
earth  presented  to  his  thought. 

If  the  kind  affections  be  blessings  to  the 
heart  which  feels  them — blessings,  of  which 
the  heart  must  be  unworthy,  indeed,  that 
would  divest  itself  of  them,  for  all  the  hap- 
piness of  another  kind  with  which  the  most 
sensual  would  decorate  to  themselves  a  world 
of  gaudy  felicity,  in  which  passive  pleasure 
was  all  that  was  to  be  known,  without  one 
virtue  to  be  felt,  and  consequently,  without 
one  virtuous  act  to  be  remembered, — if  the 
kind  aft'ections  be  so  inestimable,  that  also 
must  be  inestimable,  by  which  these  affec- 
tions are  best  promoted.  The  grief  of  one, 
it  must  be  remembered,  may  be  the  pity  of 
many,  and  may  foster,  therefore,  the  benevo- 
lence of  many, — so  careful  is  nature  to  pro- 
duce what  is  good  in  itself,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  individual  suffering.  But  there 
must  be  grief  if  there  be  pity,  and  without 
occasional  feelings  of  pity  there  is  compara- 
tively little  regard.  For  which  child  is  it, 
that  the  heart  of  the  mother,  who  strives  to 
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divide  her  attentions  equally,  feels  in  secret, 
notwithstiindiiig  eveiy  elfoit  to  equalize  lier 
love,  the  warmest  attachment?  It  is  for  that 
one  which  has  been  feeble  from  infiuiey, 
which  has  existed  only  by  her  continued 
care,  which  has  deprived  her  of  most  hours 
of  occupation  or  ainusenient  abroad,  of  most 
hours,  at  night,  of  re|)ose.  This  single  in- 
stance might  be  sullicient  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  pity  to  the  growth  of  benevolent  af- 
fection in  general.  There  is  not  a  house  of 
suffering,  which  is  not,  by  the  very  suticring 
which  it  presents,  a  school  of  virtue  ;  and 
we  do  not  distinguish  the  influence  on  our 
moral  character  which  such  lessons  produce, 
merely  because  the  inlluence  is  the  result  of 
iiniumeraltle  lessons,  the  effect  of  each  of 
which  is  slight,  though,  without  the  whole, 
there  could  be  little  affection  of  any  sort. 
It  is  like  the  influence  of  the  dew  on  the 
plant.  We  do  not  trace  the  operation  of  a 
single  drop  of  moisture  ;  but  we  know  that, 
without  the  cherishing  influence  of  many, 
such  drops,  there  could  not  be  that  flower 
which  is  at  once  so  beautiful  and  so  fra- 
grant, j 
If  we  love,  then,  the  benevolent  affections, 
we  must  not  repine  that  there  exists,  in  na- 
ture, that  which  gives  birth  to  those  affec- 
tions, and  which  calls  them  into  exercise. 

Vain  are  thy  thoughts,  O  child  of  mortal  birth. 

And  impotent  thy  tongue.     Is  thy  short  span 

Capacious  of  this  universal  frame  ? 

Thy  wisdom  all-sufliiient  ?     Thou,  alas  ? 

Dost  thou  aspire  to  judge  between  the  Lord 

Of  nature  and  his  works?     To  lift  thy  voice 

Against  the  sov'reign  order  he  decreed 

All  good  and  lovely  ? — To  blaspheme  th«  bands 

Of  tenderness  innate,  ami  social  love, 

Holiest  of  things; — by  which  the  general  orb 

Of  being,  as  by  .idamantine  links, 

Was  drawn  to  perfect  union,  and  sustain'd 

From  cverlastmg  1     Hast  thou  felt  the  pangs 

Of  softening  sorrow,  of  indignant  zeal 

So  grievous  to  the  soul,  as  thence  to  wish 

The  ties  of  nature  broken  from  thy  frame,— 

That  so  thy  selfish,  unrelenting  heart 

Might  cease  to  mourn  its  lot,— no  longer  then 

The  wretched  heir  of  evils  not  its  own  ? 

O  fair  l)enevolence  of  generous  minds  I 

O  man,  by  nature  form'd  for  all  mankind.* 

Such  is  the  influence  of  suffering,  in  pro- 
ducing, or  at  least  cherishing  into  far  greater 
vividness  of  affection,  the  virtues  of  benevo- 
lence, and  consequently  its  influence  in  in- 
creasing the  delight  which  the  benevolent 
affections,  so  richly,  or  rather  so  inexhausti- 
bly, afford.  But  if  its  influence  be  decided- 
ly favourable  to  this  class  of  virtues,  it  is  far 
more  essential  to  the  virtues  of  self-command. 
It  is  adversity  in  some  one  of  its  modifica- 
tions which  alone  teaches  us  what  we  are. 
We  must  be  in  situations  in  which  it  is  pe- 
rilous to  act,  before  we  can  know  that  we 
have  the  courage  which  is  necessary  for  act- 
ing ;  we  must  engage  with  fortune  before  we 
know  that  we  have  the  j)ower  of  being   its 
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victor.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Seneca  ac- 
coinits  Inm  the  most  uidiappy  of  mankind, 
whom  the  gods  have  not  honoured  with  ad- 
versity, as  worthy  of  subduing  it.  "  Nihil 
infclicius  mihi  vidctur  eo,  cui  nihil  unquam 
evcnit  adversi.  Non  licuit  enim  illi  se  ex- 
periri :  ut  ex  voto  illi  fluxcrnit  onniia,  ut  an- 
te votum ;  male  tamen  de  illo  dii  judicave- 
runt.  Indignus  visus  est,  a  quo  vinceretur 
fortuna."! 

There  are  griefs  which  we  pity,  and  which 
it  is  virtue  to  ])ity.  But  who  is  there  that 
has  ever  dared  to  pity  Mutius  Scaevola, 
when  he  placed  his  hand  in  the  flame  ;  Re- 
giilus,  when  he  returned  to  torture ;  Arna, 
when  she  fixed  the  poniard  in  her  breast, 
and  said  so  truly.  Nun  dolct  9  Should  we 
not  feel,  in  presuming  to  pity  what  common 
minds  might  shrink  to  behold,  or  shrink  even 
to  conceive,  that  we  were  guilty  of  a  sort  of  in- 
sult to  the  magnanimity  which  we  admired  ' 
There  is  a  voice  within  us  which  would  say, 
how  enviable  is  that  glorious  s])irit !  and  cow- 
ardly as  our  souls  are,  there  is  only  the  feeb- 
lest of  mankind  that  could  think  of  classing 
virtue  victorious  over  every  sorrow  which 
assails  it,  as  on  a  level  even  with  the  empire 
of  the  world,  if  that  emi)ire  were  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  one,  who  could  inflict  torture,  in- 
deed, on  thousands,  but  who  would  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  suffering  one  of  the  evils 
which  he  inflicts,  though  that  evil  were  the 
slightest  which  could  be  inflicted,  and  the 
moral  object  for  which  he  was  called  to  suf- 
fer it,  the  noblest  for  which  man  could 
suffer. 

In  vain,  therefore,  do  we  strive  to  say  that 
God,  if  he  be  good,  should  ])roduce  happi- 
ness only.  He  should  indeed  produce  hap- 
piness ;  but  if  he  should  ])ro(luce  happiness, 
that  is  to  say,  what  the  world  counts  hapjii- 
ness,  he  should  still  more  produce  that  which 
even  the  world  itself  regards  with  an  admi- 
ration still  greater  than  prosperity  itself  in  its 
most  flattering  form.  The  very  throbbing 
of  om-  heart,  at  the  tale  of  fortitude,  confutes 
our  querulous  impiety.  It  tells  us,  that  even, 
we  esteem  it  nobler  to  be  placed  in  situations 
in  which  we  may  exercise  virtue  with  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  acting  as  beseems 
man,  and  with  the  ai)probation  of  all  who  are 
themselves  worthy  of  approbation,  than  lobe 
placed  in  situations  in  which  we  have  envy, 
indeed,  but  the  envy  oidy  of  those  who 
think  of  om-  fortune,  and  not  of  ourselves. 
Om-  hearts  then  tell  us,  that  the  world  in 
which  man  is  best  placed,  is  a  world  like  that 
in  which  he  is  placed — a  worlil  in  which, 
though  he  may  occasionally  have  to  struggle 
with  aflliction,  he  may  in  that  very  struggle 
have  the  delight  of  knowing,  that  he  is  more 
virtuous  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday ;  that 
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he  is  rising  in  excellence ;  that  there  are 
uiultitiides  whom  his  example  will  animate 
to  similar  \nctory  over  that  evil  within  the 
heart,  which  is  the  only  evil  that  deserves 
our  detestation  or  our  fear  ;  and  that  he  has 
become  less  unworthy  of  admission  into  the 
presence  of  that  God,  whose  presence,  when 
virtue  is  admitted  to  it,  is  at  once  immortal- 
ity and  joy. 

If,  in  contrast  with  such  a  character,  we 
were  to  strive  to  form  to  ourselves  a  picture 
of  life  without  one  suffering,  but  without  one 
benevolent  feeling,  or  one  joy  of  conscience, 
why  is  it  that  we  should  blush  to  oiu-selves, 
in  preferring  such  a  life,  and  that  we  join  in- 
ternally with  such  conscious  approbation  in 
that  great  prayer,  which  Juvenal  offers  to  us 
as  all  that  is  worthy  of  man  ? 

Fortem  posce  animum,  mortis  terrore  carcntem  , 
Qui  spatium  vitae  extremum  inter  munera  ponat 
Naturae,  qui  ferre  qucat  ((uoscunque  labores, 
Nesciat  irasci,  eupiat  nihil,  et  potiores 
Herculis  aerumnas  credat  saevosque  labores, 
Et  venere,  et  coenis,  et  pluma  Sardanapali.» 

"  Ask  thy  own  heart,"  says  Akenside,  af- 
ter describing,  in  one  of  the  most  splendid 
passages  of  his  poem,  the  admiration  with 
which  we  still  enter  into  the  fortunes  of  the 
heroic  states  of  antiquity,  and  the  sorrow  and 
indignation  which  we  feel  in  thinking  of  the 
tyranny  before  which  they  sunk : 

Thus  defac'd, 
Thus  widely  mournful,  when  the  prospect  thrills 
Thy  beating  bosom,  when  the  patriot's  tear 
Starts  from  thine  eye,  and  thy  extended  arm 
In  fancy  hurls  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove 
To  tire  the  impious  wreath  on  Philip's  brow. 
Or  dash  Octa\  lus  from  his  trophied  car ; 
Say,  does  thy  secret  soul  repine  to  taste 
Tlie  big  distress  ?  Or  would'st  thou  then  exchange 
Those  heart-ennobling  sorrows  for  the  lot 
Of  him  who  sits  amid  the  gaudv  herd 
Of  mute  barbarians  bending  to'his  nod. 
And  bears  a'oft  his  gold-invested  front. 
And  says  within  himself,  "  I  am  a  king. 
And  wherefore  should  the  clamorous  voice  of  woe 
Intrude  upon  mine  ear  ?"     The  baleful  dregs 
Of  these  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draught 
Of  servitude  and  folly,  have  not  yet. 
Blest  be  the  Eternal  Ruler  of  the  world  ! 
Defil'd  to  such  a  depth  of  sordid  shame 
The  native  honours  of  the  human  soul; 
Nor  so  effac'd  the  image  of  its  sire.f 

We  feel,  in  such  a  case,  that  man  is  form- 
ed for  something  more  than  pleasure ;  that 
the  afflictions  of  this  world  are  soiu-ccs  of  all 
that  is  noble  in  us ;  and  that,  what  it  is  for 
the  dignity  of  man  to  feel,  it  could  not  be  un- 
worthy of  God  to  bestow. 


LECTURE  XCV. 

OF   THE    GOODNESS    OF    THE     DEITY OBJEC- 
TIONS OBVIATED  ;    DUTIES  TO  THE  DEITY. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employ- 
ed  in  considering  the  objection  commonly 
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urged  against  the  goodness  of  God,  from  the 
existence  of  suffering  in  the  universe. 

If  to  suffer  were  indeed  all,  and  no  advan- 
tage flowed  from  it  to  the  individual  himself, 
or  to  those  around  him,  then  might  its  exist- 
ence be  a  proof  that  he  who  willed  it  as  a 
part  of  the  great  system  of  things,  without 
relation  to  other  parts  of  the  system,  was,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  the  suffering  which  it 
was  possible  for  him  not  to  produce,  defec- 
tive in  benevolence.  It  is  a  conclusion  which 
we  might  be  unwilling  to  admit,  indeed,  be- 
cause our  hearts  are  too  strongly  impressed 
with  that  divine  goodness  which  we  feel  in 
the  constitution  of  our  own  internal  frame, 
as  much  as  in  that  magnificent  display  of  it 
which  is  everj-where  around  us,  not  to  shrink 
from  such  a  belief,  if  expressed  in  words,  as 
impiety  and  ingratitude.  But,  if  to  suffer 
be  all,  the  belief,  from  the  expression  of 
which  we  should  still  perhaps  shrink  with  a 
feeling  of  reluctant  assent,  must  not  the  less 
be,  in  our  heart,  irresistible. 

The  question  which  is  of  so  much  import- 
ance for  us  then  is,  whether  to  suffer  be  the 
whole  of  suffering?  or,  whether  there  do  not 
flow  from  it  consequences  which  so  far  over- 
balance the  temporary  evil,  as  to  alter  its 
very  nature  ?  since,  in  that  case,  the  exist- 
ence of  what  is  essential  to  so  much  good, 
far  from  being  inconsistent  with  divine  be- 
nevolence, would  be  a  proof  of  that  verj*  be- 
nevolence. If,  in  such  circumstances  of 
greater  resulting  advantage,  man  had  not 
been  formed  capable  of  suffering,  God  would 
then  have  been  less  good. 

This  question  it  was  the  object  of  my  last 
Lecture  to  consider ;  and  if  the  observations 
which  I  then  made  were  satisfactory,  they 
must  have  shown  that,  if  virtue  be  excellent, 
the  capacity  of  suffering  by  which  virtue  is 
formed  or  perfected,  must,  when  this  great 
relation  of  it  is  considered,  be  allowed  tc 
have  itself  an  excellence  that  is  relative  to 
the  excellence  produced  by  it.  Witliout  it, 
we  might,  indeed,  have  been  what  the  world, 
in  its  common  language,  terms  happy  ;  the 
passive  subjects  of  a  series  of  agreeable  sen- 
sations :  but  we  could  not  hare  had  the  de- 
lights of  conscience  ;  we  could  not  have  felt 
what  it  is  to  be  magnanimous,  to  have  the 
toil  and  the  combat  and  the  victor}-,  to  exult 
that  we  have  something  within  us  which  is 
superior  not  to  danger  only,  but  which  can 
vanquish  even  pleasure  itself;  to  feel  that 
we  are  not  merely  happier  than  we  were,  but 
nobler  than  we  were,  worthy  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  other  exercises  of  virtue,  in  which 
we  are  conscious  of  a  power  that  may  hope 
to  prevail  in  them,  and  worthy  almost  of  the 
appro  ring  glance  of  that  God  who  sees  every 
secret  conflict,  and  who  is  its  judge  and  re- 
warder,  as  well  as  its  witness. 

When  I  say,  that  without  virtue  we  might 
be,  perhaps,  what  the  world  terms  happy,  I 
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do  injustice  cvtn  to  the  soriliii  scntiinciits  of 
those,  whom,  in  opposition   fo  the  better 
jiiirt  of  mankind,  we  coinmonly  desifjiiate  hy 
the  name  of  the  wdrlil.      The  very  lowest  of 
the  mob  may  wi>h.  indeed,  for  the  jn'andeiir 
whieii  he  sees  in  the  palace  and  the  e(iui])age 
of  the  indolent  voluptuary.     But  his  highest 
admiration  is   not   for  him.       It  is,    if  his 
country  was  ever  opjiressed,  for  some  hero, 
whose  adventures  in  struirpjlinij  to  resist  that 
oppression,  have  become  traditionary  in  the 
very  tales  and  ballails  of  the  cottage, — who, 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  struggle,  had  diffi- 
culty after  dilliculty  to  encounter,  and  whose 
life  of  ])eril  at  last,  perhaps,  was  terminated 
with  the  trium])h  of  conscience,  indeed,  but 
in  all  the  bodily  torture  which  a  tyrant  could 
inflict.      If  a  religious  persecution  have  ever 
raged  in   his  land,  his  admiration  is  in  like 
maimer  kept  for  those  whom  he  feels  a  sort 
of  pride   in    considering  as  martyrs   of  his 
faith,  who  iux>  known  to  him,  not  as  rich  or 
powerful,  but  as  sufferers,  poor,  perha])s,  like' 
himself,  and  distinguished  only  by  that  he- 
roic suffering  which  endears  them  to  his  re- 
verence.   There  is  not  a  peasant  of  the  rud- 
est order,  who  would   think  for  a  moment, 
of  comparing  to  such  men  the  indolent  and 
careless  possessor  of  half  the  land  which  he 
has  ever  seen.      If  the  choice  \\ere  given  to 
him  of  either   situation,  and   if  he  were  to 
prefer,  as,  under  the  influence  of  sensual  de- 
sire, he   might  prefer,  the  passive  ciise  and 
luxury  of  the  one  to  the  active  virtue  of  the 
other,  his  own  heart  would  say  to  him  that 
he  had  made  an  unworthy  cht)ice  ;  it  would 
tell  him  that  he  had  i)rcferred  the  less  to  the 
more  noI)le  ;  he  would  have  remorse  even 
in  entering  on  the  possession  of  what  he  be- 
fore regarded  as  happiness,  and  the  martyr 
or  the   hero  would   haunt  liis   memory  like 
the  remembrance  of  a  crime. 

Even  the  world,  then,  in  their  estimation 
of  excellence,  look  to  something  more  than 
a  succession  of  ])assive  sensations  ;  and  it  is 
surely  a  singular  misconception  of  benevo- 
lence, which  would  require  of  (ivd  that  he 
should  make  man  no  nobler  tlian  that  species 
of  being,  which  even  common  minds  feel  to 
be  less  noble  than  the  bemg  which  man  is 
capaljle  of  becoming,  in  the  present  system 
of  things ; — that  it  should  be  an  im])crfec- 
tion  in  the  divine  goodness  to  have  rendered 
us  susceptible  of  heroic  virtue, — that  is  to 
say,  to  have  )>laced  us  in  circumstances  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  heroic  virtue, — 
and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  from  the 
very  excellence  of  his  own  nature,  to  have 
made  us  such,  as  the  best  and  noblest  of  us 
would  blush  to  be. 

fount  all  ihc  advantage  prosperous  Vice  attains, 
'Tii  but  what  Virtue  flies  from  and  disdains.* 


•  E>ur  on  Man,  F,p.  iv.  v.  f.9,  ;*o. 


There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  term  happi- 
ness, like  that  which,  on  a  former  occasion, 
it  seemed  to  me  of  so  nuich  im])ortance  to 
])oint  out  to  you,  in  the  analogous  word  de- 
sire, as  giving  rise  to  much  of  the  soijhislry 
on  this  and  on  other  kindred  questions,  in 
which  it  furnished  the  declaimer  against  pure 
disinterested  virtue  with  the  ap])earance  of  a 
deceitful  triumph,  when  a  clearer  analysis  of 
a    single    word,    ex])lanat()ry   of    its    double 
meaning,   might  have  shown  the  fallacy  on 
which  the  triumph  was   founded.     Ha))i)i- 
ness  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
all   that   is   desirable ;    in   which   case,    to  a 
good  mind,  that  can  perceive  all  the  relations 
of  suffermg,  and  feel  the  important  moral  cid- 
vantages  which  result  from  it,  it  may  be  said 
to    iiu-lude,    in    certain    circumstances,    in 
which  pleasure  could  not  be  enjoyed  without 
a    sacrifice   of  virtue,    even   suffering  itself. 
At  other   times   it   is  used   to   signify  only 
what  is  immediately  ])leasurable,  and  there-- 
fore  in  this  sense  excludes  suffering.      What 
is  pleasurable,  and  what  is  desirable,  are  not 
to  be  accounted  words  of  exactly  the  same 
import,  if  we  i''^tend  to  all  the  variety  of  our 
desires.     1  have  shown,  in  some  of  my  for- 
mer Lectures,  that  in  many  cases,  indeeti  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  if  we  analyze 
with  sufficient  minuteness  the  whole  mental 
jirocess,   so  as  to  discover  what   it  is  which 
is  directly  present  to  the  mind  at   the  very 
moment   of  the   desire,    it  is   not    pleasure 
which   we  thus   directly  desire,    but   some 
other  immediate  object,  which  ])leasure  may 
indeed  acconii)any,   but  to  which  ])leasure  is 
only  an  accompaniment.      1  liat  the  innne- 
diate  object  of  our  desire,    for  exam])le,  in 
rushing  to  the  relief  of  one  who  is  in  danger, 
is  not  the  i)leasure  of  giving  relief,   but  the 
relief  itself,  the  subsecjuent  contemjilation  of 
which  is,  indei'd,  by  a  bountiful  ])rovision  of 
heaven,  associated  with  delight;   as  the  fail- 
ure in  the  attemjit  to  afford  it  is  accoini)ani- 
ed  with  pain  ;  but  which  we  desire  instantly, 
without  regaril  to  our  own  ])ersonal  delight 
that  would  follow  it,  or  the  [laiii  that  would 
\h\   felt  by  us   if  the  relief  were   not  given. 
The  same  constitution  of  our  nature  whi(-h 
has   made    pleasure    directly    desirable,    has 
made  many  other  objects  of  our  thought  di- 
rectly desirable,  and  among  the  rest  virtue ; 
not  for  the  single  reason  that  virtue  is  plea 
sant,  any  more  than   we  desire  ])leasure  as 
pleasure,  merely  because  it  may  be  consist- 
ent with  virtue,  1  nt  because  it  is  the  very 
nature  of  virtue,  and  the  very  nature  of  plea- 
sure, as  contemplated  by  us,  to  be  desirable, 
whether  sej)arate  or  C(jmbnied.      These  dif- 
ferent objects,  which  in  many  cases  coincide 
as  desirable,  in  many  cases  may  be  balanced 
against  each  other,  and  we  may,  when  both 
are   incompatible,   according  as   one  or  the 
other  is  to  certain   minfis,   or  in  c(  itain  rir- 
emnstances,  an  oiiject  of  great  oi'  less  desire, 
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sacrifice  a  mere  pleasure  for  a  virtue, — a  vir- 
tue for  a  nieic  pleasure.  We  may  not  al- 
ways, then,  in  the  competition  of  two  ob- 
jects, desire  what  is  immediately  the  more 
pleasing,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term ; 
for  pleasure,  as  mere  pleasure,  we  have  seen, 
is  far  from  being  the  sole  direct  object  of 
desire ;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  whatever 
be  the  direct  object  of  desire,  we  must  al- 
ways desire  that  which  has  seemed  to  us  the 
more  desirable,  since  this  is  only  another 
mode  of  expressing  the  very  fact  of  the  su- 
perior desire  itself;  and  the  double  sense  of 
the  term  desirable,  in  expressing  this  pre- 
vailing influence,  and  consequently  of  happi- 
ness, which  is  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
the  gratification  of  our  desires,  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  pleasure,  which  is  thus  of- 
ten used  as  synonymous  with  that  which  is 
desirable,  is  truly  the  uniform  object  of  our 
desire.  It  seems,  therefore,  in  this  sense, 
when  desirableness  is  falsely  limited  to  mere 
pleasure,  that  to  exclude  suffering  is  neces- 
sary to  our  happiness,  and  therefore  to  the 
goodness  of  that  Being  who  wills  our  happi- 
ness. But  if  happiness  be  understood  more 
generally  as  the  attainment  of  that  which,  in 
all  the  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be 
placed,  is  regarded  by  us  as  most  desirable ; 
then  suflering  itself  is  in  many  situations  es- 
sential to  it,  when  to  suffer  is  to  be  more 
\irtuous  ;  and  not  to  have  produced  the  ca- 
pacity of  that  virtuous  suffering,  which  in 
many  cases  we  prefer  to  pleasure,  would  in 
those  cases  have  contributed  less  to  our  hap- 
piness, in  this  best  sense,  and  consequently 
been  less  benevolent,  than  not  to  have  pro- 
duced the  pleasure,  which  even  we  regard  as 
inferior  to  the  suffering. 


Ipsa  quidem  virtus  pretium  sibi ;  solaqiie  late 
Fortunae  secura  nitet,  nee  fccibus  ullis 
Erigitur  plausiique  petit  clareseere  vulgi. 
Nil  opis  externae  cupieiis,  nil  indiga  lauclis, 
Divitiis  animosa  suis. 


It  is  for  its  own  sake,  indeed,  as  indica- 
tive of  the  moral  excellence  of  our  nature, 
that  virtue  truly  is  to  us  of  richest  value. 
Even  though  all  preference  of  it,  however, 
were  a  mere  balancing  of  pleasures,  without 
any  regard  to  its  own  intrinsic  excellence  as 
an  object  of  noblest  desire,  the  capacity  of 
suffering,  as  essential  to  the  highest  pleasures 
of  conscience,  might  be  truly  a  gilt  of  divine 
bounty.  At  present,  with  all  the  distraction 
of  earthly  things,  and  earthly  passions,  there 
is  perhaps  no  pleasure  so  delightful  as  the 
remembrance  of  our  own  heroic  conduct,  in 
any  occasion  that  admitted  of  heroism  ;  and 
in  a  state  of  purer  being,  the  remembrance 
of  that  heroism  may  be  still  more  elevating 
and  delightful.  If,  with  all  the  notions 
which  it  involves,  of  our  virtue  and  the  ap- 
proving regard  of   God,    it   constitute   the 


highest  pleasure  of  which  a  created  being  is 
capable,  it  is  Jio  impeachment  of  any  divine 
perfection,  to  suppose  that  the  Deity,  though 
with  the  power  of  making  his  cieatures  hap- 
py in  various  ways,  could  not  give  to  a  finite 
and  dependent  being  any  ha])])incss  greatei 
thiui  that  which  is  by  its  very  nature  the 
greatest  which  the  constitution  of  a  finite  and 
dependent  being  admits,  any  more  than  even 
he  could  make  a  circle  triangular,  or  form  a 
line  larger  than  an  infinite  one.  The  joys 
of  conscience,  as  they  extend  through  our 
immortal  existence,  might  thus,  even  in  a 
barter  of  pleasures  and  pains,  be  very  cheap- 
ly purchased  by  the  shoit  sufferings  of  earth  ; 
and  God,  therefore,  be  benevolent,  in  placing 
us  in  circumstances  which  enable  us  to  make 
the  purchase. 

This  might  be  the  case,  even  though  the 
most  heroic  generosity  were  to  be  valued  on- 
ly as  an  instrument  of  pleasure,  and  though 
we  were  to  omit  in  our  estimate  of  virtue  all 
for  which  it  is  most  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  virtuous.  "  Prospera  in  plebcm  ac  vilia 
ingenia  deveniunt ;  at  calamitates  terroresque 
mortalium  sub  jugum  mittere,  proprium  mag- 
ni  viri  est.  Magnus  es  vir ;  sed  unde  scio, 
si  tibi  fortuna  non  dat  facultatem  exhibendae 
virtutis  ?  Descendisti  ad  Olympia ;  si  nemo 
praeter  te,  coronam  habes,  victoriam  non 
habes."  Think  not,  I  beseech  you,  says  the 
same  eloquent  writer,  that  the  calamities 
with  which  the  gods  may  have  favoured  us, 
as  occasions  of  virtue,  are  to  be  dreaded  as 
terrible.  They  rather  are  to  be  esteemed 
wretched,  who  lie  torpid  in  luxurious  ease, 
whom  a  sluggish  calm  detains  on  the  great 
voyage,  like  vessels  that  lie  weltering  on  a 
sea  without  a  gale.  The  bravest  of  the  ar- 
my  are  they  whom  the  commander  selects 
for  the  most  perilous  service.  They  do  not 
repine  against  their  general  when  they  quit 
the  camp.  They  say  only,  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  strength  of  heart.  He  has 
known  well  how  to  choose.  Such,  too,  be 
our  feelings  when  we  are  required  to  suffer 
what  is  terrible  only  to  the  coward  that 
shrinks  from  it.  Let  us  exult  in  the  thought 
that  Heaven  has  counted  us  worthy  of  show- 
ing what  the  noble  nature  of  man  can  over- 
come. "  Nolite,  obsecro  vos,  expavescere 
ista,  quae  dii  immortales,  velut  stimulos,  ad- 
movent  animis.  Calamitas  virtutis  occasio 
est.  Illos  merito  quis  dixerit  miseros,  quos, 
velut  in  mari  lento,  tranquillitas  iners  detinet. 
Deus  quos  probat,  quos  amat,  indurat,  recog- 
noscit,  exercet.  Quare,  in  castris  quoque,  peri- 
culosa  fortissimis  im])erantur.  Dux  lectissi- 
mos  mittit,  qui  nocturnis  hostes  aggrediantur 
insidiis,  aut  explorent  iter,  aut  praesidium  lo- 
co dejiciant.  Nemo  eorum  qui  exeunt  dieit, 
Male  de  me  Imperator  meruit ;  sed,  Bene 
judicavit.  Idem  dicant,  quicunque  jubentur 
pati  timidis  ignavisque  flebilia:    Digni  vis) 
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Mumis  Deo,  in  (niiluis  cxiicriretur,  qiiuiitiiui 
luimana  iiatura  possit  pati."* 

When  we  see  then  what  the  world  rails 
the  suflerings  of  the  virtuous,  let  us  not  think 
of  the  sufferings  only, — for  this  would  he  as 
absurd  as  to  count  all  the  fatigues  of  the 
hu>liandnian  without  thinkingof  the  harvest. 
Let  us  think  of  the  suffering  only,  as  it  is  re- 
garded by  the  sufferer  himself;  as  thatwhieh 
proves  to  him  what  he  is,— which  gives  him 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  that  he  is  so  con- 
stitued  as  to  be  capable,  not  of  pleasure 
merely,  but  of  that  which  is  far  dearer  to  him 
than  (jleasure  itself,  and  of  which  he  would 
not  resign  the  noble  consciousness  for  all 
the  sluggish  delights  of  ail  the  luxurious. 
Let  us  think  of  him  as  the  inhabitant  of 
another  world,  to  which  his  virtues,  those 
virtues  which  he  is  now  maturing,  are  all 
that  can  attend  him  from  this  earth, — when 
the  luxuries  of  earth  nuist  have  lor)g  perish- 
ed, or  b(;  remembered  only  from  their  rela- 
tion to  those  moral  feelings  which  are  the  O'n- 
ly  feelings  that  are  immoital. 

"  The  opulence  of  a  wicked  man,"  says 
an  ingenious  French  writer,  "  the  high  ])osts 
to  which  he  is  elevated,  the  homage  which  is 
paid  to  him,  e.xcite  your  chagrin.  What  ! 
say  you,  is  it  fo:  such  men  that  wealth  and 
dignities  are  reserved  ?  Cease  your  unjust 
murmurs  !  If  what  you  regret  as  good  were 
substantially  good,  the  wicked  would  not  en- 
joy it ;  you  would  be  the  jiossessor.  What 
would  you  say  of  a  great  man,  a  Turenne,  or 
a  Conde,  who,  after  having  saved  his  coun- 
try, should  com])lain  that  his  services  had 
been  ill  requited,  because,  in  his  presence, 
some  sugar-])lumbs  had  been  distributed  to 
children  of  which  he  had  not  got  his  share  ? 
Your  complaint  is  not  better  founded.  Has 
God,  then,  nothing  with  which  to  recom- 
pense you  but  a  few  pieces  of  coin,  and  ho- 
nours that  are  as  perishable  as  they  are  fri- 
volous !" 

Weak,  foolish  man  !  will  Heaven  reward  us  there 
With  the  S'liiie  trash  mad  mortals  wisli  for  hero  i 
(jo,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life 
Expect  thy  dog,  thy  Ixittie,  and  thy  wife; 
As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  are  assign'd 
As  toys  and  enipires  for  a  godlike  mind  if 

"  O  God  !"  exclaims  the  Persian  poet 
Sadi,  have  jiity  on  the  wicked  !  for  thou  hast 
done  every  thing  for  the  good,  in  having 
made  them  good." 

In  giving  to  the  good  that  nature  by  which 
they  are  capable  of  virtuous  progress,  God 
has  indeed  done  every  thing  for  the  good, — 
far  more,  unquestionably,  than  if  he  had 
placed  them  in  a  world  such  as  those  who  at 
present  oliject  to  his  benevolence,  would 
have  counted  perhaps  worthy  of  his  creation, 
— a   world    of  such    indolence  and  passive 
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pleasure  as  the  most  worthless,  peihaps,  are 
capable  of  enjoying  here, — a  world  from 
which,  if  the  option  were  given,  a  noble  spi- 
rit would  gladly  hasten  into  that  better  world 
of  difficulty,  and  virtue,  and  conscience, 
which  is  the  scene  of  our  present  exer- 
tion. It  is  good  to  have  given  us  pleasure, 
but  it  is  better  to  have  given  us  that  which 
even  ourselves  feel  to  be  nobler  than  plea- 
sure. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  me  the  most  imjiortant 
on  which  I  could  have  dwelt.  Our  relation 
to  God,  to  our  Creator,  Preserver,  Reward- 
er,  is  sinely  the  relation  which  deserves  most 
to  be  considered  by  us  ;  and  I  am  anxious 
that  your  minds  should  not,  with  respect  to 
that  great  Being,  acquire  habits  of  unworthy 
suspicion,  which,  as  I  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate yesterday,  by  an  allusion  to  the  slighter 
relationships  of  earthly  intimacy,  we  should 
blush  to  feel  in  the  case  of  man.  If,  when 
any  kindness  was  conferred  on  us  by  a  friend, 
we  were  to  sit  down  and  deliberately  consid- 
er whether  he  w;is  kind  in  conferring  it  on 
us,  whethcj  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
have  done  for  us  a  little  more,  and  whether 
we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  complain  of  him 
as  selfishly  penurious,  rather  than  to  feel  gra- 
titude to  him  as  beneficent ;  if  we  were  to 
do  this  in  the  cast  of  an  earthly  friend,  should 
we  look  uj)on  ourselves  with  the  same  ajipro  . 
bation  ?  And  is  God,  indeed,  less  worthy 
of  our  coiiiidence  than  the  creature  whom  he 
has  made  ? 

It  is  when  we  rely  fully  on  his  goodness 
that  we  truly  enjoy  that  goodness,  it  is  then 
that  adversity  disajjpears,  as  adversity,  that 
there  is  no  evil  which  we  may  not  convert 
into  a  source  of  advantage  ;  because  what  is 
most  afflicting  is  only  the  lesson,  or  the  trial, 
or  the  consummation  of  our  virtue  ;  that  all 
nature  is  embellished  to  us  by  the  divine 
presence,  as  the  scene  of  actions  which  it  is 
noble  to  perform,  or  of  sufferings  which, 
when  borne  with  the  feelings  with  which  the 
virtuous  bear  them,  it  would  scarcely  be  too 
strong  an  expression  to  term  delightful. 

God,  then,  who  has  poured  on  us  so 
much  enjoyment,  of  which  it  is  virtuous  to 
partake,  in  the  whole  system  of  nature,  and 
in  the  frame  of  our  mind,  is  manifestly  be- 
nevolent in  calling  to  us  to  enjoy  ;  and 
though  less  manifestly,  he  is  not  less  tiiily 
benevolent  in  the  evils  which  he  has  given 
to  our  virtue  to  bear, — the  common  wants,  by 
the  influence  of  which  the  whole  multitudes 
of  our  race  are  formed  into  a  society  active 
in  the  reciprocation  of  mutual  services,  and 
the  greater  occasional  sufferings,  or  volun- 
tary ])erils,  which  excite  the  comptission  or 
the  veneration  of  others,  and  cherish,  in  the 
heroic  sufl'erer  himself,  a  spirit  of  gentle  or 
sublime  virtue,  without  the  consciousness  of 
which,  the  moral  scene  would  scitrcely  be  an 
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object  of  delightful  interest,  even  to  human 
reg;ir(l. 

If  the  system  of  things  has  thus  been 
framed  by  a  God  of  benevolence,  it  is  under 
the  moral  government  of  a  benevolent  God 
that  the  world  subsists,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  God,  who  has  shown  too  clearly, 
by  the  universal  feelings  which  he  has  given 
to  all  his  moral  creatures,  his  love  of  virtue, 
and  his  disapprobation  of  vice,  to  leave  any 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  his  own  high  esti- 
mate of  human  actions.  If  it  be  impossible 
for  ourselves  not  to  feel  the  ajiprovablencss 
of  certain  actions,  and  the  delinquency  that 
is  implied  in  certain  other  actions,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  extend  these  feelings 
to  other  minds,  which  we  suppose  to  con- 
sider with  the  same  freedom  from  passion, 
and  the  same  accurate  knowledge  of  every 
circumstance,  the  same  actions  that  are  ap- 
proved or  condemned  by  ourselves.  To  be- 
lieve, that  pure  generosity  and  pure  malice 
which  every  human  being  loves  in  the  one 
case  and  hates  in  the  other  case,  as  soon  as 
he  contemplates  them,  as  if  pointed  out  to 
his  love  and  hatred,  by  the  author  a.^d  en- 
ligl.tener  of  the  heart,  are,  to  that  veiy  au- 
thor and  enlightener  of  the  heart,  the  same 
m  every  respect,  except  as  he  has  chosen  to 
distinguish  them  in  our  judgment,  would  be 
as  difficult  for  us,  or  almost  £is  difficult,  as 
to  believe  that  a  circle  and  a  triangle  have 
different  properties,  only  as  conceived  by  us, 
and  appear  to  involve  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portions and  relations  to  that  perfect  intelli- 
gence, whom  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
have  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Su- 
preme Geometer. 

What  we  regard  with  moral  approbation 
or  disapprobation,  we  are  led  then  by  our 
very  nature  to  regard  as  objects  of  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation,  not  to  all  man- 
kind only,  but  to  every  being  whom  we 
imagine  to  contemplate  the  actions,  and 
especially  to  him,  who,  as  quickest  to 
perceive  and  to  know,  must,  as  we 
think,  by  this  very  superiority  of  discern- 
ment, be  quickest  also  to  approve  and  con- 
demn. 

It  is  of  this  moral  approbation  or  disap- 
probation in  the  divine  nature,  that  we  speak, 
when  we  speak  of  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  justice  of  God.  The  merit  or  demerit, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  we 
consider  as  felt  by  him  who  has  thus  distin- 
guished them  to  our  heart,  and  who  has  the 
power  of  making  happy  what  he  approves, 
and  of  verifying  to  the  wicked  the  anticipa- 
tions of  their  own  remorse.  The  divine 
justice,  as  it  is  an  object  of  conception  to 
human  beings,  is  nothing  more  than  the  am- 
pler development  of  these  human  feelings, 
feelings  that  are  human  indeed,  in  our  trans- 
ient love  or  hatred,  but  the  reference  of 
which  to  the  Deity  depends  on  a  principle 


of  our  nature,  as  universal  ns  that  :\hiih 
leads  us  to  the  very  conception  of  the  Deity 
as  a  Power  existing  now  and  existing  before 
the  world  was  made.  It  is  by  the  analogy 
of  human  design,  that  we  infer  in  the  uni- 
verse the  operation  of  a  mightier  designer ; 
by  the  analogy  of  human  sentiment,  we  in- 
fer, in  like  manner,  in  the  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  those  moral  feelings  by 
which  he  is  not  the  creator  and  ruler  only  of 
mankind,  but  their  judge, — a  judge  whose 
approbation  is  already  felt  in  the  conscience 
of  the  good,  as  his  disapprobation  is  already 
not  less  felt  in  the  gloomy  and  trembling 
conscience  of  the  guilty. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  Being  to  which  we  are  led,  from 
those  traces  of  his  character  which  the  uni- 
verse, as  formed  by  him,  and  especially  our 
own  spiritual  frame,  which  is  to  us  the  most 
important  part  of  the  universe,  exhibit.  The 
most  interesting  of  all  inquiries  terminates 
in  the  most  pleasing  of  all  results.  \\'hat- 
ever  power  it  might  have  been  that  created 
us,  benevolent  or  cruel,  to  that  power  we 
must  have  been  subject,  without  any  means 
of  shelter,  because  there  was  no  superior 
sovereign  of  nature,  who  might  protect  and 
avenge  us.  We  might  ha\e  been,  in  misery, 
what  our  imagination,  after  bringing  to- 
gether all  the  forms  of  torture  which  the 
oppressions  of  this  earth  can  afford,  would 
be  too  poor  of  images  to  represent.  Instead 
of  a  tyrant,  however,  in  the  heavens,  we 
discover  a  power  from  which  we  have  no 
need  to  fly  for  succour ;  since,  whatever 
might  be  the  kindness  to  which  we  might 
wish  to  fly,  it  would  be  a  kindness  less  than 
that  from  which  we  fled, — a  kindness  far 
less  than  that  which  created  for  us  this 
glorious  abode,  and  which  gave  us  the  means 
of  rising,  with  the  consciousness  of  virtue, 
from  all  that  is  excellent  on  earth,  to  su- 
blimer  and  happier  excellence,  in  progressive 
stages  of  immortality. 

In  this  view  of  the  wisdom,  and  power, 
and  benevolence  of  the  Su])reme  Being  is 
involved,  what  is  commonly  termed  our 
duty  to  God.  In  one  sense  of  the  word, 
indeed,  all  our  duties  are  duties  which  we 
owe  to  him,  who  has  endowed  us  with  every 
gift  which  we  ])Ossess,  and  who  has  com., 
manded  these  duties,  by  that  voice  of  con- 
science which  speaks  in  every  breast.  But 
the  duties  to  which  I  now  allude,  are  those 
which  have  their  divine  object  more  imme- 
diately in  view,  and  which  consider  him  in 
those  gracious  characters  in  which  his  works 
reveal  him  to  us.  It  is  our  duty  to  love  the 
benevolence  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  to 
feel  pleasure  in  tracing  every  display  of  that 
benevolence  in  the  happiness  of  every  thing 
that  lives,  and,  in  all  that  we  value  most  in 
ourselves,  to  rejoice  in  feeling  its  relation  to 
the  goodness  from  which  it  was  derived,  and 
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in  expressing  our  dopendeiue,  not  us  if  tlie  i  tiitus  est."*    \\'oiilcl  you  jjropitiate  the  Gods 
expression  of  it  were  a  task  enjoined,  but   Be  good.    Whoever  has  imitated  them,  has 
witli  the  readiness  of  love,  tliat  overflows  in  aheady  offered  to  them  the  most  acceptable 
acknowledgments  of  kindness  received,  on-   worship. 

ly  because  it  overflows  with  gratitude  for  the        Next,  in  order,  to  the  duties  of  veneration 
kindness.      If  a  mere  earthly  friend,  whose   and  devout  acknowledgment   of  the  divine 


affection  we  have  delighted  to  share,  is  sepa- 
rated from  us,  for  any  length  of  time,  by  the 
ocean  or  a  few  kingdoms  that  lie  between, 
how  delightful  to  us  is  ever)- memorial  of  hi 


goodness,  is  the  duty  of  that  unrepining  sub- 
mission to  his  will,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  real  belief  of  the  ])rovidential  goodness, 
which  the  lips,  indeed,  may  have  ])rofessed 


former  presence.      Our  favourite  walks  and  :  to  believe,  but  the  lips  only.      If  it  would  be 
favourite  seats  continue  still  to  be  favourite  our  duty  to  give  ready  obedience  to  the  ar- 
walks  and  favourite  seats,  or  rather  they  ac-   rangements     which    an    earthly    sovereign 
quire  new  beauty,  in  the  thought  that  they   makes,  for  the  security  and  general  happi- 
were   beautiful  to  other  eyes  that  now  are   ness  of  his  little  state,  in  some  season  of  pe- 
abscnt.     There  is  no  conversation  so  pleasing   ril,  though  it  involve   the   sacrifice  of  many 
to  us,  as  that  of  which  his  virtues  are  the  I  of  our  personal  comforts;  to  quit,  perhaps, 
subject ;  and  even  the  rudest  sketch  of  his  our  peaceful  homes,  and  expose  ourselves, 
drawing,  or  the  verses  which   he  may  have   in  the  band  of  our  fellow-citizens,  to  the  in- 
left  unfinished,  are  reg*arded  by  us  with  far '  conveniences    and  dangers   of  a  protracted 
more   delightful   admiration,   than  paintings   warfare,  that  is  foreign  to  all  our  tranquil  ha- 
and  |)oems,   which  surpass  them  in  every  |  bits ;  or  to  send  to  the  same  perilous  war- 
charm,  but  that  which  friendship  alone  could  i  fare,  those  whose  life  of  rising  virtues  is  the 
give,     ^^'e  not  merely  feel  all  this  affection  only  earthly  thing  to  which  we  have  been 
for  our  friend,   but  we  feel  too,    that  it  would  accustomed  to  look  for  the  hajjpiness  of  our 
be  a  sort  of  crime  against  friendship,  to  regard   own  declining  years;    if  we   should  feel  it 
with  indifference  any  thing  which  related  to   guilt  and  disgrace  to  withhold  the  offering, 
him  ;  and  if  this  be  a  crime  with  respect  to   when  the  hap])iness  of  a  single  state   is  the 
earthly  friendship,  it  is  surely  not  less  a  crime,  |  object,  and  when  he  who  re()uires  the  sacri- 
when  its  object  is  the  friendship  that  has  been  i  fice  is  but  a  fallible  being  like  ourselves,  how 
the  source  of  all  the  happiness  which  we  have   nuich  greater  guilt  and  moral  disgrace   nuist 
felt.       To  be  surrounded   with  the    divine '  it  be  to  hesitate  in  making   those   sacrifices, 
goodness,  and  yet  to  feel  no  joy  in  eontem-  or  to  re|)ine  when  they  are  made,  which  are 
plating  the  magnificent  exhibition  of  it ;  to  demanded  by  wisdom  that  is  owned  by  us 
admire  any  works  rather  than  those  of  God,   to  be  incapable  of  error,  for  purjioses  which, 
and,  far  from  delighting  to  speak  or  think  of ,  as  our  own  hearts  ha\e  declared,  must   be 
his  moral  perfections,  to  give   our  thoughts   purposes  beneficial  to  mankind.      Shall  the 
and  our  conversation  in  preference  to  the  vir- 1  warrior  rejoice   in   dying  in  battle   for  his 
tues,  or  still  more  gladly,  to  the  vices  of  those  '  country,  or  even  for  his  prince  !   and  shall 
of  whom  the  name  is  perhaps  almost  all  that   we  feel  no  joy  in  finishing  a   life  that  has 


is  known  to  us  ;  this  is  to  fail,  with  respect  to 
the  noblest  of  beings,  in  a  duty  which,  if  that 
noblest  of  beings  could  divest  himself  of  his 
perfections,  and  become,  with  far  less  kindness 
to  us,  a  creature  like  ourselves,  we  then 
should  blush  to  violate  to  our  mortal  bene- 
factor. 

Our  first  duty,  then,  to  the  Deity,  is  to 
dwell  with  delight  on  the  contemplation  of 
his  perfections,  to  cultivate  our  devout  feel- 
ings as  the  happiest  and  noblest  feelings  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable,  and  to  offer  that 
worship  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  only  offer- 
ing that  can  be  made  by  man  to  his  Creator. 
"  Primus  est  deorum  cultus  deos  credere  ; 
deinde  reddere  illis  majestatem  suam,  red- 
dere  bonitatem,  sine  qua  nulla  majestas  est : 
scire,  illos  esse  qui  praesidcnt  nnmdo,  qui 
univcrsa  vi  sua  temperant,  qui  huinani  ge- 
neris tutelam  gerunt,  interdum  curiosi  sin- 
gulorum.  Hi  nee  dant  malum  nee  habent ; 
cefenmi  castigant  quosdam,  et  coercent ; 
et  iiTogant  poenas,  et  aliquando  specie 
boni  pnniunt.  Vi«  deos  propitiare  ?  bo- 
nus esto.      Satis    illos  coluit   quisauis    inii- 


been  accordant  with  the  divine  will,  in 
whatever  maimer  the  same  divine  will 
may  require  it  of  us  ;  or,  if  the  easy  offering 
of  life  be  not  that  which  is  required,  in  bear- 
ing a  little  longer  for  the  whole  community 
of  mankind,  any  of  those  evils  which  we 
should  never  shrink  from  bearing,  for  that 
small  i)ortion  of  the  comnnniity  which  our 
country  comprehends  ?  "  Shall  others  say^ 
O  beloved  city  of  Cecrops,"  exclaims  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  "  and  shall  I  not  rather  say, 
O  beloved  city  of  our  God  !" 

These  views  of  the  Divinity,  the  habitual 
love  of  his  perfections,  and  ready  acquies- 
cence in  the  dispensations  of  his  universal 
])n)vidence,  are  not  more  suitable  to  the  di- 
vine nature  than  jjroductive  of  delight  and 
consolation  to  him  who  entertains  them. 
They  distingui;-h,  indeed,  the  virtuous  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  in  serenity  of  hajipincss, 
as  nuich  as  in  the  jiurity  of  heart  from  which 
that  delightful  serenity  is  derived. 
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He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs.    Where  they 

Behold  a  sun,  he  views  a  Deity : 

What  inakus  them  only  smile',  makes  hira  adore. 

Titles  and  honours,  if  thev  prove  his  fate, 

He  lays  aside,  to  tind  his  dignitv : 

Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud ; 

And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man,  as  man. 

Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest,  to  neglect 

Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  invade: 

Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 

They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong  : 

Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaven. 

Nor  st(x>ps  to  think  his  injurer  his  loc. 

Nought  but  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  his  peaee. 

His  joys  create,  theirs  murder  future  bliss. 

To  triiimiih  in  existence  his  alone ; 

And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think, 

His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun.* 

The  true  existence  of  man  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  begun  on  earth.  There  is  an  im- 
mortality awaiting  him,  and  all  which  is 
most  worthy  of  being  prized  in  the  short  ])e- 
riod  of  his  mortal  life,  is  the  relation  which 
it  may  bear  to  those  endless  ages  that  are  to 
follow  it.  In  my  next  Lecture,  I  shall  in- 
quire into  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  this 
future  state  of  continued  existence. 


LECTUIIE  XCVL 

OF  THE  DIMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Ix  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  finish- 
ed the  remarks  which  I  had  to  offer  on  the 
relation  which  man,  in  his  earthly  existence, 
bears  to  that  greatest  of  beings,  from  whom 
every  thing  which  exists  has  derived  its 
origin.  We  found,  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  abundant  proof  of  a  designing 
Power,  that  arranged  them  in  their  beautiful 
regularitj' ;  and,  in  the  happiness  which  they 
tend  to  produce,  a  proof  not  less  strong,  of 
the  benevolence  which  has  arranged  them 
for  purposes  so  gracious. 

When  we  consider  the  relation  of  man  to 
his  Creator,  however,  do  we  consider  only  a 
relation  that  terminates  with  the  few  years 
of  our  mortal  life  ?  \Mien  eveiy  thing  ex- 
ternal fades  upon  our  eye,  does  the  spirit 
within,  that  almost  gave  its  own  life  to  every 
thing  external,  fade  likewise?  or  is  there  not 
something  over  which  the  accidents  that  in- 
jure or  destroy  our  mortal  frame  have  no 
power  ;  that  continues  still  to  subsist,  in  the 
dissolution  of  all  our  bodily  elements,  and 
that  would  continue  to  subsist,  though  not 
the  body  only,  but  the  earth,  and  the  sun, 
and  the  whole  system  of  external  things, 
were  to  pass  into  new  forms  of  combination, 
or  to  perish,  as  if  they  had  never  been,  in  the 
void  of  the  universe  ? 

There  is  within  us  an  immortal  spirit.  We 
die  to  those  aroimd  us,  indeed,  when  the 
bodily  frame,  which  alone  is  the  iiistriunent 
of  commimion  with  them,  ceases  to  be  an  in- 
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strument  by  the  absence  of  the  mind  which 
it  obeyed.  But,  though  the  body  moulders 
into  earth,  that  spirit  which  is  of  purer  ori- 
gin returns  to  its  purer  source.  What  Lu- 
cretius says  of  it  is  true,  in  a  sense  far  noblei 
than  that  which  he  intended  : 

Cedit  item  retro,  de  terra  quod  fuitante. 

In  terram;  sed  quod  missum  est  ex  setheris  oris. 

Id  rursus,  eoeli  fulgentiatempla  receptant-t 

That  we  do  not  die  wholly,  is  a  belief  so 

consolatoiy  to  our  self-importance, — to  which 
annihilation  seems  more  than  a  mere  priva- 
tion of  enjoyment,  and  rather  itself  a  positive 
evil, — that  our  hope  of  immortality  may  be 
supposed,  like  every  other  hope,  to  render  us 
credulous  of  that  whicli  we  are  eager  to  be- 
lieve. There  is  a  principle,  too,  wliich  I 
pointed  out  to  j'ou  when  I  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  pecuhar  vividness  of  our  love  of 
glory  as  a  mere  emotion,  that  may  aid  this 
credulity, — a  principle  by  which  the  very 
thought  of  our  name,  as  our  name,  at  the 
most  distant  period,  seem  to  us  to  involve 
the  reahty  of  the  existence  of  those  very  feel- 
ings which  are  all  that  seems  to  us  in  our 
conception  to  constitute  oiu-selves.  To  think 
of  any  thing  as  ours  at  any  particular  period, 
is.  as  I  then  explained  to  you,  to  feel  as  if  we 
were  truly  existing  at  that  particular  period ; 
because  it  is  to  have  combined  the  concep- 
tion of  the  particular  object,  whatever  it  may 
be,  with  the  conception  of  that  self  which  is 
known  to  us  by  some  conscious  feeling,  and 
which,  as  conceived  by  us,  therefore,  must 
always  carry  with  it  the  notion  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and  the  frequency  of  this  illusion,  by 
which,  in  thinking  of  our  name,  or  of  other 
objects  connected  with  us,  we  extend  into 
futurity  the  conception  of  our  consciousness, 
though  it  might  not  be  sufficient  to  produce 
the  belief  of  immortality,  must  be  allowea 
at  least  to  strengthen  the  belief,  if  once  ex- 
isting. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  enter- 
ing on  an  inquiry  in  which  we  are  so  deeply 
concerned,  to  divest  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  influence  of  our  wishes  ;  and, 
if  we  cannot  inquire  with  the  impartiality  of 
absolute  indifference,  to  inquire  at  least  with 
the  caution  of  those  who  know  their  own  par- 
tial wishes,  and,  knowing  these,  know  in 
what  manner  they  are  likely  to  be  influenc- 
ed. 

The  change  which  death  produces  is  the 
most  striking  of  all  the  changes  which  we 
can  witness,  even  though  we  should  not  be- 
lieve it  to  imply  the  dissolution  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  felt  in  life,  and  thought.  It  is  at 
least  to  our  senses  the  apparent  cessation  of 
every  thought  and  feeling.  There  is  no 
bloom  on  the  cheek,  no  motion  in  the  limb, 
no  lustre  in  the  eve.     Even  these  are  but 
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the  plicrhtcst  fhantrcs.  There  is  no  voice  or 
look  of  ri'llcctioii,  no  appiiri'iit  consciousness, 
nothing  hut  a  httie  ciiiicker  tendency  to  de- 
cay, to  disting^ii>h  liitn,  who,  hut  a  few  mo- 
ments before,  \\as  perhaps  wise  and  cheer- 
ful, and  active,  full  of  remembrances  and 
hopes,  from  the  insensible  statue  which  has 
been  dup  from  the  quiu^ry,  and  slowly  fashion- 
ed into  the  sem!)laiice  of  his  shai)e.  With 
such  a  change  before  our  eyes,  it  is  unques- 
tionably allowable  to  doubt,  at  least,  whether 
any  thing  haxe  truly  survived  this  change  ; 
or  whether  thought  and  feeling  have  not  ceas- 
ed wholly  by  the  injury  of  that  mechanism, 
in  connexion  with  which  alone  they  become 
objects  of  our  knowledge. 

It  is  unquestionably  allowable,  as  I  have 
said,  to  those  who  have  never  made  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind,  and  the  nature  of  the 
substance  which  exhibits  these  i)henomena, 
objects  of  their  reflection,  to  doubt  whether 
all  the  functions  of  life  may  not  be  destroyed 
in  that  moment  which  destroys  the  more  ob- 
vious functions,  thaC  alone  come  under  the 
survey  of  our  senses.  If  the  i)henomena  of 
thought  be  phenomena  that  consist  only  in 
the  play  of  certain  organs,  the  destruction  of 
those  organs  must  be  the  destruction  of  the 
thought  itself.  It  would  then  be  as  absurd 
to  speak  of  the  continuance  of  consciousness, 
when  there  are  no  conscious  organs,  os  to 
speak  of  the  continuance  of  musical  vibra- 
tions, without  a  single  elastic  body. 

If  there  be  nothing,  then,  distinct  from  the 
•naterial  frame,  which  is  manifestly  subject 
to  decay,  our  doubt  may  be  converted  into 
certainty,  or  at  least  may  almost  be  convert- 
ed into  certainty.  We  may  say  then,  that 
death  which  destroys  the  organization,  de- 
stroys the  cajiacity  of  feeling,  because  it  de- 
stroys that  in  which  feeling  consists.  The 
elements  of  that  which  once  thought  may 
subsist  in  a  different  form,  and  may  perhaps, 
even  at  some  remote  period,  become  again 
elements  of  a  similar  organization,  and  again 
constitute  ])ropositions  or  passions,  as  they 
before  constituted  some  truth  or  error,  or 
emotion  of  love  or  hate  ;  but  they  must  meet 
again,  by  some  new  arrangement,  before  they 
can  thus  become  feelings  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  may  have  been  blown  about  by 
the  winds,  or  become  a  part  of  these  very 
winds,  or  formed  elements  of  various  bodies, 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  as  little  sentient  as 
the  other  insensible  elements  with  which 
they  mingled,  in  all  the  ])lay  of  chemical 
compf)>itions  and  decompositions. 

This  conclusion,  as  to  the  absolute  mor- 
tJility  or  chemical  decomposition  of  that 
which  feels  and  thinks,  seems  irresistible,  if 
our  reasonings  and  passions,  and  whatever 
forms  our  consciousness,  be  only  certain  i)ar- 
ticles  variously  mingled,  and  variodsly  adher- 
ing or  changing  their  place,  according  to  the 
oew  play  of  chemical  affinities,  as  new  ele- 


ments may  be  added  to  disturb  the  particles 
of  thought,  or  certain  other  elements  sub- 
tracted from  the  thinking  compound.  But, 
on  this  su])i)()sition  of  particles  of  thought, 
the  whole  force  of  the  conclusion  from  the 
change  in  decomposition  of  the  other  bodily 
particles,  de])ends.  If  our  material  frame  be 
not  thought  itself,  but  only  that  \\hich  has 
a  certain  relation  to  the  spiritual  i)rineij)le  of 
thought,  so  as  to  be  subservient  to  its  feel- 
ings and  volitions,  and  to  perform  the  beau- 
tiful functions  of  life,  as  long  as  the  relation, 
which  he  who  established  it  made  to  de|)end 
on  a  certain  state  of  the  corjioreal  organs,  re- 
mains, it  is  as  little  reasonable  to  conclude 
from  the  decay  or  change  of  place  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  organs  essential  to  the  mere 
state  of  relative  subserviency,  that  the  spirit, 
united  viith  these  organs,  has  ceased  to  exist, 
as  it  would  be  to  conclude,  that  the  musician 
to  whom  we  have  often  listened  with  rap- 
ture, has  ceased  to  exist  when  the  strings  of 
his  instrument  ai'e  broken  or  torn  away.  It 
no  long(T,  indeed,  pours  on  our  ear  the  same 
delightful  melodies  ;  but  the  skill  \\hich 
poured  from  it  those  melodies,  has  not  pe- 
rished with  the  delightful  sonnds  themselves, 
nor  with  the  instrument  that  was  the  organ 
of  enchantment.  The  enchanter  himself, 
without  whom  the  instrument  would  have 
been  powerless,  exists  still,  to  produce 
sounds  as  delightful ;  and  in  the  intervals  of 
melody,  the  creative  spirit,  from  which  the 
melody  originally  flowed,  can  delight  it*elf 
with  remembered  or  imagined  airs,  which 
exist  only  as  remembered  or  imagined,  and 
arc  themselves  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  very 
spirit  which  conceives  them. 

It  is  on  the  nature  of  the  principle  of 
thought,  then,  as  mere  matter,  or  as  some- 
thing distinct  from  matter,  that  the  chief 
force  of  the  argument  seems  to  me  to  de- 
pend. If  matter  be  all,  and  that  which 
thinks  and  feels,  decay  like  every  other  part 
of  the  body,  though  the  cause  of  iunnortality 
may  even  then  not  be  absolutely  hopeless,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  have  many  diihculties 
not  easy  to  be  removed.  If  matter  be  not 
all,  or  rather,  if  matter  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  thought,  but  be  absolutely  and 
wholly  distinct  from  the  thinking  jirinciple, 
the  decay  of  matter  cannot  be  considered 
as  indicative  of  the  decay  of  mind,  imless 
some  other  reason  can  be  shown  for  the 
mental  dissolution,  than  the  mere  external 
decay  itself;  still  less  can  it  be  considered 
as  indicative  of  such  mental  decay,  if  every 
notion  which  we  are  led  to  form  of  the  mind, 
imply  qualities  inconsistent  with  the  very 
possibility  of  such  a  change  of  decomposition 
as  the  body  exhibits. 

The  great  iiuiuiry  then  is,  whether  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  be,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  particles  of  matter;  a  cer- 
tain number  of  particles  afliected  in  a  certain 
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manner  in  that  which  we  term  an  or^an, 
forming  half  a  hope,  a  different  number  of 
particles  forming  half  a  fear  ;  or  the  quarters 
and  hiilves  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  being 
formed  not  merely  of  different  numbers  of 
sentient  particles,  but  perhaps  too  of  parti- 
cles that  are  themselves  in  their  absolute  na- 
ture, or  in  their  specific  affection  at  the  mo- 
ment, essentially  different. 

In  the  whole  course  of  our  inquiries  into 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  I  abstained 
from  allusion  to  the  great  controversy  of  the 
materialists  and  immaterialists,  or  at  least 
made  only  very  slight  allusion  to  it,  because 
the  analysis  and  arrangement  of  the  mental 
phenomena,  considered  simply  as  pheno- 
mena that  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain 
order  and  are  felt  to  bear  to  each  other  cer- 
tain relations,  are  independent  of  any  views 
which  we  may  be  led  to  foirn  of  the  nature 
of  the  substance  itself,  which  exhibits  these 
various  but  regular  phenomena  of  thought ; 
and  I  was  desirous  of  accustoming  you  to 
fix  your  attention  chiefly  on  those  simpler 
and  more  productive  investigations.  But 
though  the  materialist  and  the  immaterialist 
may  unite  in  the  results  of  their  analytical 
inquiries  into  the  complex  phenomena  of 
thought,  and  though  they  may  form  similar 
arrangements  of  those  phenomena,  simple  or 
compound,  their  different  opinions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance  which  displays  these 
phenomena,  cannot  be  regarded  as  unimport- 
ant, in  a  question  which  relates  to  the  mere 
permanence  of  the  substance  itself;  a  per- 
manence which  is  to  be  admitted  or  reject- 
ed, veiy  nearly,  according  as  one  or  other  of 
those  opinions  is  itself  to  be  admitted  or  re- 
jected. 

Is  there  any  principle  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, then,  distinct  from  that  extended,  divi- 
sible mass,  which  we  term  the  corporeal 
frame  ? 

If  our  consciousness  were  to  be  trusted, 
as  to  the  indivisibility  of  the  sentient  princi- 
ple, it  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  make 
any  inquiry  beyond  it.  The  savage,  indeed, 
in  the  lowest  form  of  savage  life,  who  is  too 
much  occupied  with  bodily  necessities,  to 
think  of  himself  in  any  other  light  than  as 
that  which  requires  food,  and  feels  pain  from 
the  want  of  a  necessarj'  supply  of  it,  or  as 
that  which  is  capable  of  inflicting  or  receiv- 
ing a  deadly  blow,  may  never  have  put  the 
question  to  his  own  mind,  what  he  is,  and 
may  die,  without  ha%'ing  ever  believed  or  dis- 
believed in  a  state  of  after-existence.  The 
philosopher,  who  has  reflected  enough  to 
discover  the  folly  of  half  the  vulgar  creed, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  most  difficult 
part  of  philosophy,  but  who  has  not  reflected 
and  discriminated  enough  to  discover  the 
truth  of  the  other  half  of  a  system,  which  he 
finds  it  easier  to  condemn  as  a  whole,  yet 
which  may  be  true  in  part,  though  false  too 


in  part,  may  leave  the  existence  of  an  imma- 
terial spirit,  to  be  believed  by  the  believers 
of  witchcraft  and  second  sight ;  and  giving 
his  whole  attention  to  the  corporeal  process, 
of  which  he  is  able  to  trace  series  of  changes 
that  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  vulgar,  may 
think  that  in  thus  tracing  series  of  motions 
unobserved  by  them,  he   is   detecting   the 
principle  of  hfe  itself.     But  all  mankind,  the 
mob,  the  sage  inquirer,  the  very  sceptic  him- 
self, when  they  speak  or  think  of  themselves, 
feel  a  sort  of  unity,  in  which   there  are  no 
parts,  the  unity  of  a  sentient  being,  which, 
if  they  think  of  organs  at  all,  is  that  which 
sees  in  the  eye,  hears  in  the  ear,  smells  in 
the  nostrils,  itself  one  in  all,  and  not  merely 
sentient,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  that  term, 
but  the  subject  of  various  other  feelings  of 
different  classes,  remembrances,  comparisons, 
hopes,  fears,  love,  indignation.      The  verbal 
proposition  may  never  have  been  formed  in 
the  mind — It  is  one  being  ifhich  has  been  the 
subject  of  all  the  feelings  of  life — and  merely 
because  the  proposition  never  may  have  been 
framed  in  words,  or  clearly  developed,  the 
multitude  may  be  regarded  as  not  having  felt 
the  truth  itself.     Yet  if  we  were  to  ask  of 
any  one,  however  little  accustomed  to  philo- 
sophic inquiries,  whether  he  was  the  same 
thinking  being  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  at 
the  beginning  of  it,  he  would  smile  at  our 
question  ;  and  would   not  smile  less  if  we 
were  to   speak  to  him   of  the  difference  of 
three-fourths  of  a  joy  and   half  a  joy  ;  or  of 
the  many  coexisting  happinesses  in  the  many 
coexisting  atoms  that  form  the  happy  organ ; 
the  simplicity  and  sameness  of  the  thinking 
principle,  of  that  principle  of  which  we  speak 
as    essentially  one,   whenever   we   use    the 
word  I,  having  been  felt  by  him  tacitly,  with- 
out the  application  of  those  technical  terms, 
the  employment    of  which   might,  perhaps, 
render  obscure  to   him  what   had  no  ob- 
scurity till  it  was  darkened  with  language. 

What  am  I,  whence  produc'd,  and  for  what  end  ? 
W  hence  drew  I  being,  to  what  period  tend  ? 
Am  I  the  abandon'd  orphan  of  blind  chance, 
Dropp'd  by  wild  atoms  in  disorder'd  dance  ? 
Or  from  an  endless  chain  of  causes  wTOUght, 
And  3f  unthinking  substance,  bom  with  thought — 
Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood, 
A  branching  channel  with  a  mazj'  flood  ? 
The  purple  stream  that  throii^'.h  my  vessels  glides. 
Dull  and  unconscious  flows,  like  common  tides. 
The  pipes,  through  which  the  circling  juices  stray 
Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they  : 
This  frame,  compacted  with  transcendent  skill. 
Of  moving  joints,  obedient  to  my  will ; 
Nurs'd  from  the  fruitful  glebe,  like  yonder  tree. 
Waxes  and  wastes — I  call  it  mine,  not  me. 
New  matter  still  the  mould'ring  mass  sustains; 
The  mansion  chang'd,  the  tenant  still  remains ; 
And  from  the  fleetmg  stream  repair'd  by  food. 
Distinct,  as  is  the  swinmier  from  the  flood. 

Arbulhnot. 

Such  would  be  our  belief  if  we  were  to 
attend  to  our  consciousness  alone.  It  would 
tell  us,  that  what  we  term  I  is  not  many  but 
one  ;  that  it  is  the  same  being  which  hears 
and  sees,  compares  and  remembers,  and  that 
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the  very  notion  of  i)liinility  and  division  isi 
as  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  self,  as  the 
notions  ofexistenee  and  nonexistence.     This' 
onr  mere  consciousness  wonlii  tell  us.     IJut 
does  not  reason,  in  this  case,  aid  rather  than 
lessen  the  force  of  this  iinretlecting  belief? 

If  any  lover  of  ])aradoxes  were  to  assert, 
that  fragrance  is  a  soinul,  nuisi(!  a  hrilliant 
colour,  hope  or  roentment  a  sensation  of 
touch,  he  surely  could  not  expect  a  very  ready 
assent  from  those  whom  he  addressed ;  and 
yet,  void  of  proof  as  all  these  propositions 
would  be,  and  oi)i)osite  to  our  experience, 
and  therefore  relatively  al)surd,  they  would 
imply  no  absolute  absurdity.  The  same 
great  being  who  has  made  the  sensations  of 
fragrance,  and  colour,  and  melody,  to  result 
from  atfectioiis  of  certain  organs,  might  have 
made  them  to  arise  from  causes  reciprocally 
dirt'erent.  The  aft'ection  of  the  organ  of 
smell  might,  under  a  different  arrangement, 
have  been  followed  by  the  sensation  which 
we  now  ascribe  to  sound  ;  the  alfection  9f ! 
the  ear,  liy  the  sensation  which  we  now  as- 
crii)e  to  fragrance  ;  and  the  propositions  that 
are  now  absurd,  relatively  to  our  present  ar- 
rangement, would  then  have  been  relatively 
true.  The  asserter  of  materialism,  however, 
is  the  asserter  of  a  doctrine  not  relatively 
absurd  only,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  abso- 
lutely absurd ;  a  doctrine  which  does  not 
state  agreements  of  qualities,  of  which  there 
is  no  proof,  but  agreements  of  qualities 
which  arc  absolutely  incompatible.  In  af- 
fiiming  the  princijjle  of  thought  to  be  ma- 
terial, he  makes  an  affirmation  very  nearly 
tlie  same  in  kind,  or  at  least  as  contradic- 
tory, as  if  he  were  to  jjronounce  of  a  whole, 
that  it  is  essentially  ditferent  frotn  its  con- 
stituent parts,  or  of  one,  that  it  is  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

So  much  of  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments 
of  the  materialist,  in  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile with  his  system  the  sim]»licity  of  thought, 
arises  from  the  false  supposition  of  nnity, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  thinking  organ,  as 
if  it  were  one  substance,  because  he  has  given 
one  name  to  a  multitude  of  substances,  that 
it  will  be  necessar)'  to  recall  to  your  atten- 
tion the  inquiries  which  engaged  us  in  a  very 
early  part  of  the  course,  when  we  considered 
the  objects  of  physical  investigation,  and  es- 
pecially that  dejiartment  of  physical  science 
which  relates  to  objects  as  coexisting  in 
space. 

VVc  then  found,  you  will  remember,  that 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  term  a  body  as 
if  it  were  one,  is  not  one  in  nature,  but  one 
only  in  relation  to  our  inability  of  distinguish- 
ing the  space,  or,  if  there  be  in  any  case  ac- 
tual contact,  the  lines  of  contact  which  sepa- 
rate the  corpuscles,  that  are,  on  account  of 
this  inability  of  perception,  which  is  relative 
to  our  weak  organs,  incliulcd  by  us  in  a  sin- 
gle term,  with  an  iiiiagi'iary  unifv  whicii  our- 


selves alone  have  made  ;  and  that  what  we 
term  the  pro]ierties  of  the  mass,  are  the  pro- 
perties not  of  one  substance,  but  of  these 
coexisting  atoms,  which  are  in  themselves, 
and  must  always  be,  substances  sei)arate  and 
in(Ui)endent. 

M  hat  the  materialist  may  be  j)leascd  to 
term  the  organ  of  thought,  w  hetlicr  it  be  the 
whole  brain  and  nerves,  or  only  a  part  of  the 
brain,  or  any  other  part  of  the  corporeal 
frame  which  he  may  choose  to  consider  as 
intelligent,  is  not  one,  then,  but  a  multitude 
of  ])articles,  which  exist  near  to  each  other, 
indeed,  but  which  are  as  little  one,  as  if  they 
existed  in  the  dillerent  planets  of  our  system, 
or  in  the  planets  or  suns  of  ditferent  systems. 
The  unity  which  we  give  to  the  organ,  by 
considering  its  separate  atoms  in  a  single 
glance,  is  a  unity  which  it  does  not  possess ; 
and  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves,  there- 
fore, by  imagining  that  we  have  discovered  a 
unity  which  may  correspond  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  our  feelings,  because  we  have  dis- 
covered a  number  of  iiulei)endent  coriuiscles, 
to  the  multitude  of  which  we  have  chosen  to 
give  a  single  name.  An  organ  is  not  one 
substance,  but  many  substances.  If  joy  or 
sorrow  be  an  affection  of  this  organ,  it  is  an 
alfection  of  the  various  substances  which, 
though  distinct  in  their  own  existence,  we 
comprehend  under  this  single  term.  If  the 
affection,  therefore,  be  common  to  the  whole 
system  of  particles,  it  is  not  one  joy  or  sor- 
row, but  a  number  of  joys  and  sorrows,  cor- 
resi)oii(ling  with  the  number  of  separate  j)ar- 
tides  thus  affected  ;  which,  if  matter  be  in- 
finitely divisible,  may  be  divided  into  an  in- 
finite number  of  little  joys  and  sorrows,  that 
have  no  other  relation  to  each  other  in  their 
state  of  infinitesimal  division  than  the  rela- 
tions of  ])roximity,  by  which  they  may  be 
groii])cd  together  in  s])hercs  or  cubes,  or 
otiier  solids,  regular  or  irregular,  of  pleasmes 
or  ]iains  ;  but  by  which  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  become  one  pleasure  or  pain,  more 
than  any  particle  of  insentient  matter  can 
become  any  other  ptu'ticle  of  insentient  mat- 
ter, or  any  mass  of  such  matter  become  any 
other  mass.  We  can  conceive  the  ])aiticles 
of  the  moon  to  be  mingled  with  the  jiarticles 
of  our  earth,  and  to  cohere  with  them  in 
actual  contact ;  but  the  number  of  particles 
that  form  the  moon,  cannot  become  the  very 
))aiticles  that  now  form  the  earth,  however 
intimately  mingled.  Each  ])aiticle  has  still 
its  own  indejH'iident  affections,  and  these  af- 
fections of  a  myriad  of  j)articles  are  still  only 
the  affections  of  a  myriad  of  particles.  It  is 
vain  to  say,  then,  in  the  hojx!  of  obviating 
this  irresistible  objection,  from  the  felt  unity 
of  the  being  which  we  term  self,  that  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  arc  not  qualities  of  the 
particles  as  they  exist  simply,  but  of  the 
whole  congeries  of  particles  as  existing  in 
one  beautiful  piece  of  living  mechanism  ;  for 
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this  is  only  to  repeat  the  very  difliriilty  it-:  ample.      It   is   one   cfl'crt,    though    resulting 

from  the  state  of  a  number  of  ))articles  ;  aiut 
if  music  flow  from   a   material  organ,  it  is 
said,   why   may   not  thought?      If,    indeed, 
what   alone   is  properly  termed   music,  the 
sensations  or  series  of  sensations  tiiat  follow 
certain  affections  of  the  sensorial  organ,  that 
which  is  felt  at  every  moment  as  one  and  in- 
divisible, were  itself  one  organic  result,  a 
state  of  the  divisible  organ  and  not  of  a  sub- 
stance that  is  by  nature  indivisible,   then  in- 
deed every  thought  might  like\\ise  be  mate- 
rial.    But  in  asserting  this,   the  materialist 
begs  the  very  point  in  question,  assuming 
without  proof  what  he  yet  professes  to  at- 
temj)t  to  prove.      It  is  evident,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  what  alone  is  one  in  all  that  mul- 
titude of  effects  from  which  melody  results, 
the  musical  delight  itself,  is  not  the  state  of 
the  musical  instrument,  nor  of  the  vibrating 
air,  and  as  little  is  it  proved  to  be  a  state  of 
any  number  of  particles  of  the  brain.      It  is 
one  result,  indeed,  but  it  is  one  only,  be- 
cause it  is  an  affection  of  that  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  simple  ;  and  till  we  arrive  at  the 
sentient  principle   itself,    there  is  no   unity 
whatever  but  a  multitude  of  states  of  a  mul- 
titude of  vibrating   particles.      When    the 
materialist,  then,  adduces  this  or  any  other 
example  of  resulting  unity,  as  illustrative  of 
organic  thought,  all  which  you  will  find  to  be 
necessary  is  simply  to  consider  what  it  is 
which  is  truly  one,  in  the  result  that  is  ad- 
duced as  one,  and  you  will  find  in  every  in- 
stance  that   the   point   in  dispute  has  been 
taken  for  granted  in  the  example  adduced  to 
prove  it ;  that  there  is  no  real  unity  in  all  the 
material  part   of  the  process,   and  that  the 
unity  asserted   is  truly  a  mental   unity,   the 
unity  of  a  mental  feeling,  or  the  unity  of  a 
mere  name  for  expressing  briefly  the  many 
coexisting  states  of  many  separate  and  inde- 
pendent particles  which  we  have   chosen  to 
denominate  a  single  mass. 

In  the  Letter  of  the  Society  of  Freethink- 
ers to  Martinus  Scriblerus,  of  which  I  be- 
fore read  to  you  a  part,  the  argument  of 
those  who  consider  thought  as  a  quality  of 
many  particles  is  stated  ludicrously  indeed, 
but  with  as  much  real  force  as  in  the  reasoiv- 
ing  of  which  it  is  a  parody. 


self,  and  to  assign  the  insuperable  ditliculty 
as  a  deliverance  from  the  insuperable  difficul- 
ty. The  whole  of  which  materialists  speak, 
whether  they  term  it  a  congeries,  an  organ, 
or  a  system  of  organs,  is  truly  nothing  in  it- 
self. It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  mere  word  in- 
vented by  ourselves,  a  name  which  we  give 
to  a  plurality  of  coexisting  objects,  not  anew 
object  to  be  distinguished  from  the  heap. 
A  thousand  atoms,  nciir  to  each  other  or  re- 
mote, ai-e  only  a  thousand  atoms,  near  or  re- 
mote ;  and  are  precisely  the  same  atoms, 
with  precisely  the  same  qualities,  whether 
we  consider  them  singly,  or  divide  them,  in 
our  conception,  by  tens,  fifties,  hundreds, 
or  give  to  the  whole  one  comprehensive 
name,  as  if  a  thousand  were  but  a  greater 
unit.  There  is  no  principle  of  unity  in  them  : 
it  is  the  mind  considering  them  that  gives  to 
them  all  the  unity  which  they  have,  or  can 
have. 

In  considering  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  parts,  we  are  too  apt  to  confound  the 
multitude  of  separate  effects  with  that  single 
great  result  to  which  we  give  a  particular 
name.  Thus,  melody  is  the  result  of  a  few 
imi)ulses,  which  a  bow  gives  to  the  strings  of 
a  violin ;  and  we  consider  this  melody  as 
one  effect,  when  in  truth  it  is  one  only  as  a 
feeling  of  our  mind,  that  is  simple  and  indi- 
visible, not  as  a  state  of  compound  and  divi- 
sible matter.  All  that  h  not  mental,  is  a 
multitude  of  effects,  a  multitude  of  particles 
of  the  sounding  body,  of  the  interposed  air, 
of  the  vibratory  organ,  alternately  approach- 
ing and  receding.  A  multitude  of  those 
was  necessary,  indeed,  to  produce  in  the 
mind,  by  their  concurring  influence,  the  mu- 
sical delight.  But  each  corpuscular  effect 
may  be  distinguished,  in  our  conception  at 
least,  from  every  other  effect  that  coexists 
with  it.  In  the  instrument,  the  air,  the  or- 
gan, the  particles  are  ;ill  separate  and  inde- 
pendent. The  material  phenomenon  is  tru- 
ly, therefore,  as  long  as  it  is  wholly  material, 
a  multitude  of  phenomena;  the  concurrence 
of  a  multitude  of  states  of  a  multitude  of 
particles  of  the  musical  instrument ;  the  elas- 
tic medium  ;  the  org-an  of  sense  ;  the  brain, 
without  any  unity  whatever.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  coexisting  atoms,  in  this  great 
whole,  are  the  properties  of  the  parts ;  and 
if  the  qualities,  states,  or  affections  of  the 
parts  were  laid  out  of  estimation,  nothing 
would  remain  to  be  estimated  as  a  quality, 
state,  or  affection  of  the  whole. 

The  distinction  which  I  have  now  made, 
is  one  with  which  it  seems  to  me  peculiarly 
important,  that  your  minds  should  be  fully 
impressed  ;  because  it  is  to  indistinct  analo- 
gies of  this  sort,  that  the  materialist,  when 
he  has  no  other  retreat,  is  accustomed  to  fly 
for  shelter.  The  very  analogy  of  melody  to 
which  I  have  now  alluded,  is  a  favourite  ex- 


"  To  the  learned  Inquisitor  into  Nature, 
Martinus  Scriblerus;  the   Society  of  Free 
thinkers  greeting. 

"  Grecian  Coffee- House,  May  7. 
"  It  is  with  unspeakable  joy  we  have 
heard  of  your  inquisitive  genius,  and  we 
think  it  gi-eat  pity  that  it  should  not  be  bet- 
ter employed,  than  in  looking  after  that  the- 
ological nonentity,  commonly  called  the 
Soul ;  since,  after  all  your  inquiries,  it  will 
appear  you  have  lost  your  labour  in  seeking 
the  residence  of  such  a  chimera,  that  never 
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hail  lifiii?  but  ill  the  hnnns  of  some  dream- 
ing j)iiilosoj)hers.  Is  it  not  Dcmonstnitiun 
to  a  ])t'i>on  of  your  sense,  tliat,  since  you 
cannot  find  it,  there  is  no  sucii  thing?  In 
order  to  set  so  hopeful  a  genius  right  in  this 
matter,  we  have  sent  you  an  answer  to  the 
ill-grounded  sophisms  of  those  eiack-bniined 
fellows,  and  likewise  an  easy  mechanical  ex- 
plication of  I'erception  or  Thinking. 

"  One  of  their  chief  arguments  is,  that 
Self-consciousness  cannot  inhere  in  any  sys- 
tem of  matter,  because  all  matter  is  made  up 
of  several  distinct  beings,  which  never  can 
make  up  one  individual  thinking  being. 

"  This  is  easily  answered  by  a  familiar 
mstance.  In  every  jack  there  is  a  meat- 
roa>ting  quality,  which  neither  resides  in 
the  tly,  nor  in  the  weight,  nor  in  any  particu- 
lar wheel  of  tiic  jack,  but  is  the  result  of  the 
whole  composition  ;  so,  in  an  animal,  the 
self-consciousness  is  not  a  real  quality  in- 
nerent  in  one  being,  (any  more  than  meat- 
roasting  in  a  jack,)  but  the  result  of  seve/al 
modes  or  qualities  in  the  same  subject.  As 
the  fly,  the  wheels,  the  chain,  tlie  weight, 
the  cords,  &c.  make  one  jack,  so  the  several 
parts  of  the  body  make  one  animal.  As 
perception  or  consciousness  is  said  to  be 
inherent  in  tiiis  animal,  so  is  meat-roasting 
said  to  be  inherent  in  the  jack.  As  sensa- 
tion, reasoning,  volition,  memory,  8:c.  are 
the  several  modes  of  thinking,  so  roasting 
of  beef,  roasting  of  mutton,  roasting  of  pul- 
lets, geese,  turkeys,  &c.  are  the  several 
modes  of  meat-roasting.  And  as  the  gene- 
ral quality  of  meat-roasting,  with  its  several 
modifications  as  to  beef,  mutton,  pullets, 
&c.  does  not  inhere  in  any  one  part  of  the 
jack,  so  neither  does  consciousness,  with  its 
several  modes  of  sensation,  iiitclicction,  vo- 
lition, &c.  inhere  in  any  one,  but  is  the  re- 
sult from  the  mechanical  composition  of  the 
whole  animal. 

"  Just  so,  the  quality  or  disposition  of  a 
fiddle  to  ])lay  tunes,  with  the  several  modifi- 
cations of  this  tun('-])iayiiig  quality  in  play- 
ing of  preludes,  sarabands,  jigs,  and  gavotts, 
are  as  much  real  qualities  in  the  instrument, 
as  the  thought  or  the  imagination  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  that  composes  them." 

"  It  is  well  known  to  anatomists,  that  the 
lirain  is  a  congeries  of  glands  that  sei)arate 
the  finer  parts  of  the  blood  called  animal 
spirits ;  that  a  gland  is  nothing  but  a  canal 
of  a  great  length,  variously  intorted  and 
wound  up  together.  From  the  arietatioii 
and  motion  of  the  s|)irits  in  those  canals, 
proceed  all  the  dillerent  sorts  of  thoughts." 

"  We  are  so  much  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  this  our  hypothesis,  that  we  have  employ- 
pfl  one  of  our  members,  a  great  virtuoso  at 
Nuremberg,  to  make  a  sort  of  an  hydraulic 
engine,  in  which  a  chemic.J  liquor  resem- 
bling blood  is  driven  through  elastic  channels 
rep?iiibi:ng  aiterics  and  veins,   by  the  force 


of  an  embolus  like  the  heart,  and  wrought 
by  a  pneumatic  machine  of  the  nature  of  the 
lungs,  with  ropes,  and  pullies,  like  the 
nerves,  tendons,  and  muscles ;  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  this  our  artificial  man  will 
not  only  walk,  and  speak,  and  perform  most 
of  the  outward  actions  of  the  animal  life,  but 
(being  wound  u])  once  a  week)  \\iil  perhajjs 
reason  as  well  as  most  of  your  country  piu-- 
sons."* 

If,  instead  of  asserting  thought  to  be  the 
result  of  the  affection  of  many  particles,  in 
which  case  it  must  evidently  partake  the 
divisibility  of  the  organ  itself,  and  be  not 
one  but  innumerable  se])arate  feelings,  the 
materialist  assert  it  to  be  the  affection  of  a 
single  particle,  a  monade,  he  must  remem- 
ber that  if  what  he  chooses  to  term  a  single 
j)article,  be  a  particle  of  matter,  it  too  must 
still  admit  of  division  ;  it  must  have  a  top 
and  a  bottom,  a  right  side  and  a  left ;  it 
must,  as  is  demonstrable  in  geometry,  admit 
of  being  cut  in  different  points,  by  an  infinite 
number  of  straight  lines ;  and  all  the  dilli- 
culty  of  the  composition  of  thought,  there- 
fore, remains  precisely  as  before.  If  it  be 
supposed  so  completely  divested  of  all  the 
qualities  of  matter,  as  not  to  be  extended, 
nor  consequently  divisible,  it  is  then  mind 
which  is  asserted  under  another  name,  and 
every  thing  which  is  at  all  imi)ortant  in  the 
controversy  is  conceded  ;  since  all  which  can 
philosojihically  be  meant  by  the  immateri- 
alist,  when  the  existence  of  mind  is  asserted 
by  him,  is  the  existcnceof  an  indivisiblesub- 
jcct  of  all  those  affections  which  constitute 
the  variety  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings. 
If  the  materialist  be  unwilling  to  admit  the 
word  mind,  in  allowing  the  reality  of  a  sim- 
ple, unextended,  and  consequently  indivisible 
suliject  of  our  various  feelings,  he  may  be 
allowed  any  other  word  which  may  appear 
to  him  iJicierable ;  even  the  word  atom  or 
particle,  if  he  choose  still  to  retain  it.  But 
he  must  admit,  at  least,  that  in  this  case,  in 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, from  the  analogy  of  this  very  bodily 
dissolution  itself,  of  the  destruction  of  any 
such  simple  jjarticle  as  that  which  he  finds 
to  be  necessary  for  the  cxjilanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  thought. 

In  whatever  maimer,  therefore,  the  ma- 
terialist may  profess  to  consider  thought  as 
material,  it  is  equally  evident  that  his  sys- 
tem is  ineconcilable  with  our  very  notion  of 
thought.  In  saying  that  it  is  material,  he 
says  nothing,  unless  he  mean  that  it  has 
those  properties  which  we  regard  as  essen- 
tial to  matter ;  for  without  this  belief  he 
might  as  well  predicate  of  it  any  liarbarons 
term  that  is  absolutely  unintelligible,  or  ra- 
ther might  predicate  of  it  such  a  barbarous 
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term  with  more  philosophic  accuracy ;  since, 
in  the  one  case,  we  should  merely  not  know 
what  w;i«  asserted ;  in  the  other  case  we 
should  conceive  erroneously  that  properties 
were  affirmed  of  the  principle  of  thoui^ht 
which  were  not  intended  to  be  athrmed  of 
it.  Matter  is  that  which  resists  compres- 
sion, and  is  divisible.  Mind  is  that  which 
feels,  remembers,  compares,  desires.  In 
saying  of  mind  that  it  is  matter,  then,  we 
must  mean,  if  we  mean  any  thiufj,  that  the 
principle  which  thinks  is  hard  and  divisible ; 
and  that  it  will  be  not  more  absurd  to  talk 
of  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ailirniation,  or  the 
quarter  of  a  hope,  of  the  toj)  of  a  remem- 
brance, and  the  north  and  east  corners  of  a 
comparison,  than  of  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
pound,  or  of  the  different  points  of  the  com- 
pass, in  reference  to  any  part  of  the  globe 
of  which  we  may  be  speaking.  The  true 
answer  to  the  statement  of  the  materialist, 
the  answer  which  we  feel  in  our  hearts,  on  the 
verj' expression  ot  the  pluralityand  divisibility 
of  feeling,  is,  that  it  assumes  what,  far  from  ad- 
admitting,  we  cannot  even  understand  ;  and 
that,  with  everj'  effort  of  attention  which  we 
can  gi^'c  to  om"  mental  analysis,  we  are  as  in- 
capable of  forming  any  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  quarter  of  a  doubt  or  the  half 
of  a  belief,  as  of  forming  to  ourselves  an  im- 
age of  a  circie  without  a  central  point,  or  of 
a  square  without  a  single  angle. 

With  respect  to  this  possible  geometry  of 
sensations,  as  divisible  into  parts,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  too  great  caution  of  Mr. 
Locke,  by  gi\nng  the  sanction  of  his  eminent 
name  to  the  possibility,  at  least,  of  the  su- 
peraddition  of  thought  as  a  mere  quality,  to 
a  system  of  particles,  which,  as  a  number  of 
particles,  have  no  thought,  and  yet  have,  as 
a  whole,  what  they  have  not  as  parts  of  that 
whole,  has  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  shelter 
the  manifest  inconsistency  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  materialist.  He  was  unwilling  to  limit 
the  divine  power  ;  and  from  the  obscurity  of 
our  notion  of  the  connexion  of  the  feelings  of 
the  mind,  in  any  manner,  with  the  changes 
induced  in  the  bodily  frame,  he  conceived 
that  the  annexation  of  thought  to  the  system 
of  particles  itself,  would  be  but  a  slight  ad- 
dition to  difficulties  that  must  at  any  rate  be 
a<lmitted.  He  forgot,  however,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  particles  is  but  a  name  for  the  sepa- 
rate particles  which  alone  have  any  real  ex- 
istence in  nature  ;  that  the  affirmation  of 
what  is  contradictory,  like  plurality  and  unity, 
simplicity  and  complexity,  is  very  different 
from  the  mere  admission  of  ignorance ;  and 
that,  though  we  may  not  know  any  reason 
for  which  the  Deity  has  been  pleased,  at  least 
during  oiu-  mortal  state,  to  render  sensations 
of  our  mind  dependent  on  affections  of  our 
nen-ous  system,  there  is  no  more  absurdity 
in  the  affirmation  of  such  a  dependence, 
than  in  the  assertion  of  any  other  physical 


connexion  of  events, — of  material  phenomena 
with  material  phenomena,  or  of  mental  phe- 
nomena with  other  phenomena  of  mind.  If 
the  presence  of  the  moon,  at  the  immense 
distance  of  its  orbit,  can  affect  the  tendencies 
of  the  particles  of  water  in  our  ocean,  it  may 
be  supposed  with  equal  readiness  to  produce 
a  change  in  the  state  of  any  other  existing 
substance,  whether  divisible  into  parts,  that 
is  to  say,  material, — or  indivisible,  that  is  ta 
say,  mind.  But  when  thought  is  affirmed 
to  be  a  quality  of  a  system  of  particles,  or  to 
he  one  result  of  many  coexisting  states  of 
particles,  which  sepa.ately  are  not  thought, 
something  more  is  affirmed  than  that  ot 
which  we  are  merely  ignorant  of  the  reason. 
A  whole  is  said  to  be  different  from  all  the 
separate  and  independent  parts  of  a  whole  : 
this  is  one  absurdity ;  and  that  which  is  felt 
by  us  as  in  its  ver)'  nature  simple  and  indi- 
visible, is  affirmed  to  be  only  a  form  of  that 
which  is,  by  its  very  nature,  infinitely  divisi- 
ble. It  is  no  daring  limitation  of  the  divine 
power  to  suppose,  that  even  the  Omnipotent 
himself  cannot  confound  the  mathematical 
properties  of  squares  and  hexagons  ;  and  it 
would  be  no  act  of  irreverence  to  his  power, 
though  it  were  capable  of  doing  every  thing 
which  is  not  contradictor)-,  to  suppose  that 
he  cannot  give  to  a  system  of  organs  a  quality 
wholly  distinct  from  the  qualities  of  all  the 
separate  parts  ;  since  the  organ  itself  is  only  a 
name  which  we  give  to  those  parts,  that  are  all 
which  truly  exist  as  the  organ,  and  have  all 
an  existence  and  qualities  that  are  at  every 
moment  independent  of  the  existence  and 
qualities  of  every  other  atom,  near  or  remote. 
Our  sensations  we  know  directly, — mat- 
ter we  know  only  indirectly,  if  we  can  be  said 
to  know  its  nature  at  all,  as  the  cause  of  our 
sensations.  It  is  that  which,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, affects  us  in  a  certain  manner. 
When  we  have  said  this,  we  have  said  all 
that  can  be  considered  as  truly  known  by  us 
with  respect  to  it ;  and  in  saying  this,  it  is 
to  our  own  feelings  that  the  reference  is 
made.  Of  the  two  systems,  therefore, — 
the  system  which  rejects  all  matter,  and  the 
system  which  rejects  all  mind, — there  can 
be  no  question  which  is  the  more  philoso- 
phic. The  materialist  must  take  for  grant- 
ed every  feeling  for  which  the  follower  oi 
Berkeley  contends  ;  he  must  admit,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  know  the  absolute  na- 
ture of  matter,  and  that  all  which  we  know 
of  it  is  relative  to  ourselves,  as  sentient  be- 
ings capable  of  being  affected  by  external 
objects ;  that  our  sensations  are  known  to 
us  directly,  the  causes  of  our  sensations  on- 
ly indirectly  ;  and  his  system,  therefore,  even 
though  we  omit  every  other  objection,  may 
be  reduced  to  this  single  proposition — that 
our  feelings  which  we  know,  are  the  same 
in  nature  with  that,  of  which  the  absolute 
nature,  as  it  exists  independently  of  our  feel- 
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ings,  is,  and  must  always  be,  completely  un- 
known to  us. 

From  all  the  remarks  wliich  have  now 
been  made,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  a 
very  logical  deduction,  that  our  feelings  are 
states  of  something  which  is  one  and  simnle, 
and  not  of  a  jjlurality  of  substances,  near  or 
remote  ;  that  the  principle  of  thought,  there- 
fore, whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  divisible  in- 
to parts  ;  and  that  hence,  though  it  may  be 
annihilated,  as  every  thhig  wliich  exists  may 
be  annihilated  by  -tlie  will  of  him  who  can 
destroy  as  he  could  create,  it  does  not  ad- 
mit of  that  decay  of  which  the  body  admits, 
— a  decay  that  is  relative  to  the  frame  only, 
not  to  the  elements  that  com])ose  it. 

\^'hcn  the  body  seems  to  us  to  perish, 
we  know  that  it  does  not  truly  perish ;  that 
ever)'  thing  which  existed  in  the  decaying 
fmme,  continues  to  exist  entire  as  it  existed 
before  ;  and  that  the  only  change  which 
takes  place,  is  a  change  of  apposition  or 
proximity.  From  the  first  moment  at  whicly 
the  earth  arose,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  think  that  a  single  atom  has  pe- 
rished. All  that  was  is.  And  if  nothing 
has  perished  in  the  material  universe  ;  if  even 
in  that  bodily  dissolution,  which  alone  gave 
occasion  to  the  belief  of  our  mortality  as 
sentient  beings,  there  is  not  the  loss  of  the 
most  inconsiderable  particle  of  the  dissolv- 
ing frame,  the  argument  of  analogy,  far  from 
leading  us  to  su])i)ose  the  destruction  of  that 
spiritual  being  which  animated  the  frame, 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  too  exists 
as  it  before  existed ;  and  that  it  has  only 
changed  its  relation  to  the  ])articles  of  our 
material  organs,  as  these  particles  still  sub- 
sisting have  changed  the  relations  which 
they  nmtually  bore.  As  the  dust  has  only 
retiu-ned  to  the  earth  from  which  it  came,  it 
is  surely  a  reasonable  inference  from  analo- 
gy, to  suppose  that  the  spirit  may  have  re- 
turned to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

Non  sccus  ac  qunntlam,  tenebris  et  carcere  rupto 
Immitis  caveae,  volucTum  regina  repeiite 
D.it  plausum  cocio  inpentem,  nubesque  rcpente 
J.inquit,  et  adverso  diligit  liiiniiia  I'hoclx), 
Sc-iiue  aur.LS  intra  liq\iidas  et  nubila  contlit.* 

The  belief  of  the  immateriality  of  the  sen- 
tient and  thinking  principle,  thus  destroys 
the  only  analogy  on  which  the  sui)position 
of  the  limitation  of  its  existence  to  the  pe- 
riod of  our  mortal  life  could  be  founded.  It 
renders  it  necess;iry  for  those  who  would 
contend  that  we  are  spiritually  mortal,  to 
produce  some  positive  evidence  of  a  depar- 
ture, in  the  single  case  of  the  mind,  from  the 
whole  analogies  of  the  ec(niomy  of  nature  ; 
and  it  renders  doubly  strong  all  the  moral 
arguments  which  can  be  urged  for  its  own 
independent  immortality. 


•  Ileia;iu»(le  Contemptu  Mortis,  lib.  i. 


LECTURE  XCVII. 

OF  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Ge.vtlemen.  the  inquiry  to  which  I  di- 
rected your  attention  in  my  hist  Lecture,  was 
that  which  relates  to  oiu  prospect  of  immor- 
tality. 

The  appearances  which  death  exhibits, 
seem,  when  we  first  consitlcr  them,  to  mark 
so  strongly  the  termination  of  every  feeling 
which  comiected  us  with  the  once  living  ob- 
ject, that  the  continuance  of  these  feelings, 
when  every  external  trace  of  them  is  lost, 
may  well  be  supjjosed  to  be  viewed  with  dis- 
belief by  some,  asul  with  doubt  by  many. 
During  their  life,  our  direct  communication 
with  those  who  lived  around  us,  was  carried 
on  by  the  intervention  of  bodily  organs  ;  in 
thinking  of  their  very  feelings,  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  this  bodily  interven- 
tion, in  what  they  looked,  or  said,  or  did ; 
and  from  the  mere  influence  of  the  laws  of 
association,  therefore,  it  is  not  wonderful, 
that,  when  they  can  no  longer  look,  or  speak, 
or  act,  the  kindness,  which  before  could  not 
exist  without  these  coqioreal  expressioirs  of 
it,  should  be  regarded  as  no  longer  existing, 
at  least  should  be  so  regarded  by  those  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  any  very  nice  analyses 
of  complicated  processes  or  complex  pheno- 
mena. 

Whatever  other  effects  death  may  have,  it 
is  at  least  evident,  that  when  it  hiis  tiiken 
place  the  bodily  organs  moulder  away,  by 
the  iidlucnce  of  a  decomi)osition  more  or  less 
rapid.  W'hatwas  once  to  our  eyes  a  human 
being,  is  a  hunum  being  no  more  ;  and  when 
the  organization  is  as  if  it  had  never  been, 
every  feeling  and  thought,  if  states  of  mere 
organs,  must  be  also  as  if  they  had  never 
been.  The  most  interesting- of  all  questions, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  our  hopus  of  im- 
mortality, is  whether  thought  be  a  state  of 
the  mere  organs,  which  decay  thus  evidently 
before  our  veiy  eyes,  or  a  state  of  something 
which  our  senses,  that  are  confined  to  the 
mere  organs,  cannot  reach  ;  of  something 
which,  as  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses, 
may  therefore  subsist  as  well,  when  every 
thing  which  comes  under  our  senses,  exists 
in  any  one  state,  as  in  any  other  state. 

With  the  examination  of  this  jioint,  my 
last  Lecture  was  almost  wholly  occuj)ied ;  and 
the  arguments,  which  I  then  offered,  seemed 
to  me  to  show  decisively,  that  our  sensations, 
thoughts,  desires,  are  not  particles  of  matter, 
existing  in  any  number,  or  any  form  of  mere 
juxtaposition;  that  the  sentient  and  think- 
ing piinciple,  in  short,  is  essentially  one,  not 
extended  and  divisible,  but  incapable  by  its 
very  nature  of  any  subdivision  into  integral 
parts,  and  known  to  us  only  as  the  subject 
of  our  consciousnc^j.,  in  all  the  variety  of  sue- 
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r-essive  feelings,  wJiieh  we  comprehend  un- 
der that  sinjjle  name. 

When  we  have  learned  clearly  to  distin- 
fruish  the  orfranization  from  the  principle  of 
thought,  the  mere  change  of  place  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  organic  frame,  which  is  all  that 
constitutes  death  relatively  to  the  hody,  no 
longer  seems  to  imjily  the  dissolution  of 
the  principle  of  thought  itself,  which  is  essen- 
tially distinct  from  the  organic  frame,  and, 
by  its  very  nature,  incapable  of  that  species 
of  change  which  the  body  exhibits  ;  since  it 
is  very  evident,  that  what  is  not  composed 
of  parts,  cannot,  by  any  accident,  be  separat- 
ed into  parts. 

To  the  mind  which  considers  it  in  this 
view,  then,  death  ])resents  an  aspect  altoge- 
ther different.  Instead  of  the  presumption, 
which  the  decaying  body  seemed  to  afford, 
of  the  cessation  of  every  function  of  life,  the 
very  decay  of  the  body  affords  analogies  that 
seem  to  indicate  the  continued  existence  of  the 
thinking  principle  ;  since  that  which  we  term 
decay,  is  itself  only  another  name  of  continued 
existence,  of  existence  as  truly  continued  in 
cvei7  thing  which  existed  before,  as  if  the 
change  of  mere  position,  which  alone  we  term 
decay,  had  not  taken  jilace.  The  body, 
though  it  may  seem  to  denote  a  single  sub- 
stance, is  but  a  single  word  invented  by  us 
to  express  many  coexisting  substances ;  every 
atom  of  it  exists  after  death  as  it  existed  be- 
fore death ;  and  it  would  surely  be  a  very 
strange  error  in  logic  to  infer,  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  every  thing  that  existed  in  the 
body,  the  destruction  of  that  which,  by  its 
own  nature,  seemed  as  little  mortal  as  any 
of  the  atoms  which  have  not  ceased  to  exist, 
and  to  infer  this  atmihilation  of  mind,  not 
merely  without  any  direct  proof  of  the  anni 
hilation,  but  without  a  single  proof  of  de- 
struction of  any  thing  else,  since  the  universe 
was  formed.  Death  is  a  process  in  which 
every  thing  corporeal  continues  to  exist ; 
therefore,  all  that  is  mental  ceases  to  exist. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  a  link  of 
any  sort  that  might  be  supposed  to  connect 
the  two  propositions  of  so  very  strange  an 
enthymeme. 

The  possibility  of  such  annihilation  of  the 
mind,  no  one  who  admits  the  corresponding 
power  of  creation  will  deny,  if  the  Deity 
have  given  any  intimation,  tacit  or  expressed, 
that  may  lead  us  to  believe  his  intention  of 
destroying  the  spirit,  while  he  saves  every 
element  of  the  body.  But  the  question  is 
not,  whether  it  be  possible  for  him  who  cre- 
ated the  mind,  to  annihilate  it ;  it  is,  whe- 
ther we  have  reason  to  believe  such  annihi- 
lation truly  to  take  place  ;  and  of  this  some 
better  proof  must  be  offered,  than  the  con- 
tinuance, even  amid  apparent  dissolution,  of 
all  that  truly  constituted  the  body,  every 
atom  of  which  it  was,  without  all  question, 
-equally  possible  for  divine  power  to  destroy 


We  surely  have  not  proved  that  the  whole 
frame  of  suns  and  planets  will  perish  to-mor- 
row, nor  even  given  the  slightest  reason  to 
suspect  the  probability  of  this  event,  because 
we  may  have  shown  beyond  all  dispute,  that 
the  Deity  may,  if  such  be  his  will,  reduce  to- 
morrow, or  at  this  very  moment,  the  whole 
universe  to  nothing. 

The  very  decay  of  the  body  then,  as  I  have 
said,  bears  testimony,  not  to  the  destruction, 
but  to  the  continuance  of  the  undying  spirit, 
if  the  principle  of  thought  be  truly  different 
from  the  material  frame.  The  mind  is  a  sub- 
stance, distinct  from  the  bodily  organ,  sim- 
ple, and  incapable  of  addition  or  subtraction  ; 
nothing  which  we  are  capable  of  observing 
in  the  universe  has  ceased  to  exist,  since  the 
universe  began  ;  these  two  propositions,  as 
far  as  analogy  can  have  weight,  and,  since 
the  mind  of  any  one  is  incapable  of  being  di- 
rectly known  to  us  as  an  object,  it  is  the  ana- 
logy of  the  bodily  appearances  alone  that  can 
have  any  weight,  these  two  propositions,  in- 
stead of  leading  by  inference  to  the  proposi- 
tion. The  mind,  which  existed  as  a  substance- 
before  death,  ceases  wholly  to  exist  after 
death,  lead  rather,  as  far  as  the  mere  analo 
gy  can  have  influence,  to  the  opposite  pro- 
position. The  mind  does  not  perish  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  body.  In  judging  accord- 
ing to  the  mere  light  of  nature,  it  is  on  the 
immaterialism  of  the  thinking  principle  that 
I  consider  the  belief  of  its  immortality  to  be 
most  reasonably  founded  ;  since  the  distinct 
existence  of  a  spiritual  substance,  if  that  be 
admitted,  renders  it  incumbent  on  the  asser- 
ter  of  the  mortality  of  the  spirit  to  assign 
some  reason,  which  may  have  led  the  only 
being  who  has  the  power  of  annihilation,  to 
exert  his  power  in  annihilating  the  mind 
which  he  is  said  in  that  case  to  have  created 
only  for  a  few  years  of  life. 

If,  therefore,  but  for  some  direct  divine 
volition,  the  spiritual  substance,  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose,  would  continue  to 
subsist  as  every  thing  else  continues  to  sub- 
sist, the  only  remaining  question  in  such  a 
case  is,  whether,  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  Deity,  as  displayed  in  his 
works,  especially  in  the  mind  itself,  we  have 
reason  to  infer,  with  respect  to  the  mind,  this 
peculiar  will  to  annihilate  it, — without  which, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  to  be  the 
only  existing  thing  that  is  every  moment 
j)erishing  in  some  individual  of  our  kind. 
The  likelihood  of  such  a  purpose  in  the  Di- 
vinity may  be  inferred,  if  it  can  be  at  all  in- 
ferred, in  two  ways — from  the  nature  of  the 
created  mind  itself,  as  exhibiting  qualities 
which  seem  to  mark  it  as  peculiarly  formed 
for  limited  existence,  and  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Creator,  as  displaying  to  us  in 
his  works  indications  of  such  a  character,  as 
of  itself  might  lead  us  to  infer  such  a  pecu. 
I  liar  intention. 
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That,  in  the  nature  of  the  simple  indivisi- 
ble mind  itself,  there  is  nothiiii:  which  marks 
it  as  essentially  more  peri>hable  than  the 
corpuscles  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
masses,  when  many  of  lliem  are  in  close 
juxtaj)osition,  but  w  hich  are  themselves  the 
same,  whether  near  or  remote,  than  the  un- 
perishing  atoms  of  the  leaf,  that  continues 
still  entire  in  eveiy  element,  while  it  seems 
to  wither  before  us,  or  of  the  vapour,  in 
which  all  that  truly  existed  exists  as  before, 
while  it  is  only  to-our  eyes  that  it  seems  to 
vanish  into  nothing,  I  need  not  use  any  ar- 
guments to  show.  Mind,  indeed,  like  mat- 
ter, is  capable  of  existing  in  various  states, 
but  a  change  of  state  is  not  destruction,  in 
one  more  than  in  the  other.  It  is  as  entire 
in  all  its  seeming  changes  as  matter  in  all  its 
seeming  changes.  There  is  no  positive  ar- 
gument then,  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  n<i- 
ture  of  the  thinking  ])riiiciple,  to  justify  the 
assertion,  that  while  matter  does  not  ])erish 
even  in  a  single  atom,  it,  and  it  only,  ceases 
to  exist ;  and  it  would  be  enough  that  no 
positive  argument  could  be  drawn  from  it 
in  support  of  an  oj)inion  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  general  analog}-  of  nature,  and  un- 
su[)ported  by  any  other  ])roof  of  any  kind, 
though  no  negative  ai'guments  could  be 
drawn  from  the  same  source.  Every  argu- 
ment, however,  which  can  be  derived  fium 
it  is  of  this  negative  sort,  indicating  in  mind 
a  niiture,  which  of  itself,  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference of  degree,  might  seem  not  more  but 
less  perishable  than  those  material  atoms 
which  are  acknowledged  to  continue  as  they 
were,  entire  in  all  the  seeming  vicissitudes  of 
the  universe. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  in  judging  from 
the  mind  itself,  a  considerable  stress  has  of- 
ti-n  been  laid  on  the  existence  of  feelings 
which  admit  of  a  very  easy  solution,  without 
the  necessity  of  ascribing  them  to  any  in- 
stinctive foreknowledge  of  a  state  of  innnor- 
tal  being.  Of  this  sort,  particularly,  seems 
to  me  an  argument,  which,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  has  been  brought  forward 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for 
our  continued  existence,  after  life  has  seemed 
to  close  \i])on  us  for  ever.  I  allude  to  the 
universal  desire  of  this  immortal  existence. 
But,  surely,  if  life  itself  be  pleasing,  and, 
even  though  there  were  no  existence  beyund 
the  grave,  life  might  still,  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  him  who  conferred  it,  have  been 
rendered  a  source  of  pleasure,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  we  should  desire  futurity,  since 
futurity  is  only  protracted  life.  It  would  in- 
deed have  been  worthy  of  our  astonishment, 
if  man,  loving  his  present  life,  and  knowing 
that  it  was  to  terminate  in  the  space  of  a 
ver)'  few  years,  should  not  have  regretted  the 
termination  of  what  he  loved,  that  is  to  say, 
shouki  not  have  wished  (he  rnntitniancc  of  it 
beyond  the  j)eriod  of  it.->   meian('holy  close. 


The  universal  desire  then,  even  if  the  desire 
were  truly  universal,  would  prove  nothing 
but  the  goodness  of  him  who  has  made  the 
realities  of  life,  or  if  not  the  realities,  the 
ho])es  of  life  so  pleasing,  that  the  mere  loss 
of  what  is  possessed  or  hoped,  appears  like 
a  ])ositive  evil  of  the  most  afflicting  kind. 

Equally  powerless  1  consider  the  argument 
for  the  reality  of  a  state  of  higher  gratifica- 
tion, which  is  often  drawn  from  the  constant 
renewal  and  constant  disap|)ointment  of  ev- 
ery earthly  hope  ;  from  that  eager  and  un- 
remitting wish  of  something  better,  which 
even  the  possession  of  delights,  that  are 
counted  inestimable  by  all  but  their  possessor, 
is  insullicicnt  to  supi)ress. 

Old  Home  consulted  birds.     Lorenzo,  thou 
With  more  sinviss  the  fliL'ht  of  hope  survey. 
Of  restless  hope,  for  ever  on  the  winp. 
Higli-perch'd  o'ere\ery  thoufjht  that  falcon  sits. 
To  tty  at  all  that  rises  in  her  si(jht ; 
Ami  never  stoojiing  hut  to  mount  again, 
Next  moment  she  betrays  her  aim's  mist.ike, 
Ar.d  owns  her  quarry  lodged  beyond  the  grave.* 

The  mere  activity  of  hope,  however,  as  we 
thus  pass  ceaselessly  from  wishes  that  have 
been  gratified  to  other  wishes,  proves  only, 
as  1  before  showed  in  treating  of  this  princi- 
ple, that  the  Deity  has,  with  a  gracious  view 
to  the  advantage  of  society,  formed  us  for 
action,  and,  forming  us  for  action,  has  given 
us  a  j)rinciple  which  may  urge  us  to  new 
pursuits,  when  otherwise  we  might,  in  the 
idleness  of  enjoyment,  have  desisted  from 
exertions  which  required  to  be  sustained  iir 
their  vigour  by  new  desires.  Though  no- 
thing were  to  exist  beyond  the  grave,  hope, 
in  all  its  variety  of  olijects,  would  still  be 
useful  for  animating  to  continued,  though 
varied  exertion,  and,  as  thus  beneficial  to  the 
successive  races  of  mortal  beings,  would  have 
been  even  then  a  gift  not  iniworthy  of  di- 
vine benevolence. 

The  sublime  attainments  which  man  has 
been  capable  of  making  in  science,  and  the 
wonders  of  his  own  creative  art  in  that  mag- 
nificent scene  to  w  hich  he  has  known  how 
to  give  new  nuignificeiicc,  have  been  con- 
sidered by  many  ns  themselves  proofs  of  the 
innnortality  of  a  being  so  richly  endowed. 
When  we  view  him,  indeed,  com])rehending 
in  his  single  conception  the  events  of  ages 
that  have  preceded  him,  and,  not  content 
with  the  past,  anticipating  events  that  are  to 
begin,  only  in  ages  as  remote  in  futurity  as 
the  origin  of  the  universe  is  in  the  past, 
measuring  the  distance  of  the  remotest  pla- 
nets, and  naming  in  what  year  of  other  cen- 
turies the  nations  that  are  now  gazing  with 
astonishment  on  some  comet  are  to  gaze 
on  it  in  its  return,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
us  to  believe  that  a  mind,  which  seems 
equally  capacious  of  what  is  infinite  in  space 
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and  time,  should  be  only  a  creature,  whose 
brief  existence  is  measurable  by  a  few  points 
of  space  and  a  few  moments  of  eternity. 

Nonne  banc  credideres  mentem,   quae  nunc  quoiiue 

coelum 
Astraque  pervolitat,  delapsam  coelitus,  illuc 
Unde  abiic  remeaie,  suasque  revisere  sedes  i* 

Look  down  on  earth.     What  sccst  thou  ?     Wond'rous 

lhin(;s, 
Terrestrial  wonders  that  ccliiise  the  skies. 
What  lengths  of  labour'd  lands !     What  lorded  seas; 
l.orded  by  man,  for  pleasure,  wealth  or  war. 
Seas,  winds,  and  jilanets,  nito  service  brought. 
His  art  acknowknlge,  and  promote  his  ends. 

Nor  can  the  eternal  rocks  his  will  withstand. 
What  levell'd  mountains,  and  what  lifted  vales ! 
O'er  vales  and  mountains,  sumptuous  cities  swell. 
And  gild  our  landscape  with  their  glittering  spires. 
How  the  tall  temples,  as  to  meet  their  (iods. 
Ascend  the  skies  !     The  proud  trium.plial  areh 
Shows  us  half  heaven,  beneath  its  ample  bend. 
High  through  mid  air,  here  streams  are  taught  to  flow; 
Whole  rivers  there,  laid  by  in  basons,  sleep: 
Here  plains  turn  oceans  ;  there  vast  oceans  join, 
'i  hrough  kingdoms,  chamiell'd  deep  from  shore  to 

shore. 
How  yon  enormous  mole,  projecting,  breaks 
The  mid -sea's  furious  waves  I     Their  roar  amidst, 
t)ut-speaks  the  Deity,  and  says,  '•  Omain, 
Thus  far,  nor  farther  !"     Measured  are  tlie  skies, — 
Stars  are  detected  in  their  deep  recess, — 
Creation  widens,  vanquished  Nature  yields; 
Her  secrets  are  extorted.     Art  prevails  ! 
What  monument  of  genius,  spirit,  power! 

And  now,  if  justly  raptur'd  at  this  scene. 
Whose  glories  render  In  aven  superfluous,  say, 
W  hose  footsteps  these?     Immortals  have  been  here ; 
Could  less  than  souls  immortal  this  have  done  !• 

These  glorious  footsteps  are  indeed  the 
footsteps  of  immortals  !  Yet  it  is  not  the 
mere  splendour  of  the  works  themselves,  on 
which  this  argument  insists  so  much,  that 
seems  directly  to  indicate  the  immortality  of 
their  authors.  Man  might  be  mortal,  and 
yet  perform  all  these  wonders,  or  wonders 
still  more  illustrious.  It  is  not  by  consider- 
ing the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  monu- 
ments of  its  art,  as  too  excellent  to  be  the 
work  of  a  perishable  being,  but  by  consider- 
ing the  relations  of  a  mind  capable  of  these 
to  the  being  who  has  endowed  it  with  such 
capacities,  and  who  is  able  to  perpetuate  or 
enlarge  the  capacities  which  he  has  given, 
that  we  discover  in  the  excellence  which  we 
admire,  not  a  proof  indeed,  but  a  presump- 
tion of  immortality  ;  a  presumption  at  least, 
•which  is  far  from  leading  us  to  infer  any 
peculiar  intention  in  the  presenter  of  the 
body  to  annihilate  the  mind.  That  God 
nas  formed  mankind  for  progressive  improve- 
ment, is  manifest  from  those  susceptibilities 
of  progress  which  are  visible  in  the  attain- 
ments of  every  individual  mind ;  and  still 
more  in  the  wider  contrast,  which  the  splen- 
did results  of  science  in  whole  nations,  that 
may  be  considered  almost  as  nations  of  philo- 
sophers, now  exhibit,  when  we  think,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  rude  arts  of  the  savage,  in 
his  hut  or  in  the  earlier  cave,  in  which  he 
seemed  almost  of  the  same  race  with  the 
wild  animal  with  which  he  had  struggled  for 
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his  home.  But,  if  God  love  the  progress  of 
mankind,  he  loves  the  jjrogress  of  the  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  mankind  ;  for  mankind 
is  but  another  name  for  these  multitudes  of 
individuals  ;  and  if  he  love  ^he  progress  of 
the  observers  and  reasoners,  whom  he  ha.s 
formed  with  so  beautiful  an  airangement  of 
faculties,  capable  of  adding  attainment  to 
attainment  in  continual  jjrogress,  is  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  conceive  that,  when  the  mind 
has  made  an  advance  which  would  render 
all  future  acquisitions  even  on  earth  propor- 
tionately far  more  easy,  the  veiy  excellence 
of  past  attainments  should  seem  a  reason  for 
suspending  the  progress  altogether ;  and  that 
he,  who  could  have  no  other  wish  than  the 
happiness  and  general  excellence  of  man  in 
forming  him  what  he  is,  should  destroy  his 
own  gracious  work,  merely  because  man,  if 
permitted  to  continue  longer  in  being,  would 
be  more  happy  and  excellent  ?  If  the  pro- 
gressive faculties  of  man  afford  no  proof  that 
the  Deity  wills  his  continued  progress,  they 
surely  afford  no  evidence  of  a  divine  unwill- 
ingness to  permit  it ;  and  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  mind  has  been  shown  to  be  not 
more  truly  mortal  of  itself  than  the  unde- 
cuying  elements  of  the  body  ;  that  if  there 
be  tnily  a  substance  mind,  the  annihilation 
of  this  substance  is  in  itself  as  difficult  to  be 
conceived  as  the  annihilation  of  any  other 
substance  ;  and  that,  before  we  believe  in 
the  miraculous  exclusive  annihilation  of  it, 
some  reason  is  to  be  found,  which  might 
seem  to  influence  the  Deity,  who  spares 
every  thing  corporeal,  to  destroy  every  thing 
mental.  We  have,  therefore,  to  conceive 
the  mind  at  death  matured  by  experience, 
and  nobler  than  it  was  when  the  Deity  per- 
mitted it  to  exist,  and  the  Deity  himself, 
with  all  those  gracious  feelings  of  love  to 
man  which  the  adaptation  of  human  nature 
to  its  human  scene  displays  ;  and  in  these 
very  circumstances,  if  we  affirm  without  any 
other  proof  the  annihilation  of  the  mind,  we 
are  to  find  a  reason  for  this  annihilation.  If 
even  we,  in  such  a  moment,  abstracting 
from  all  selfish  considerations,  would  feel  it 
a  sort  of  crime  to  destroy  with  no  other  view 
than  that  of  the  mere  destruction,  what  was 
more  worthy  of  love  than  in  years  of  earlier 
being,  are  we  to  believe  that  he,  who  loves 
what  is  noble  in  man  more  than  our  frail 
heart  can  love  it,  will  regard  the  improve- 
ment only  as  a  sij^iial  of  destruction  ?  Is  it 
not  more  consonant  to  the  goodness  of  him 
who  has  rendered  improvement  progressive 
here,  that,  in  separating  the  mind  from  its 
bodily  frame,  he  separates  it  to  admit  it  in- 
to scenes  m  which  the  progress  begun  on 
earth  may  be  continued  with  increasing  fa- 
cility? 

Quare  sums  animum  ;  neque  enim  sapientia  dia 
rri:stra  operam  impendit;  neque  mens  aretabitur  istis 
Limitihus.  quibus  hoc  peritiirum  corpus;  at  exsor* 
Tenenac  labis  viget,  aeternmnque  \igebit; 
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Atque  ubl  coriwreis  emissa,  utcarrere,  vliii-li<. 
Libera  copiatiim  rcpctct,  vetus  iiux  la.  «)eliiiii. 
Nectari-os  laticcs  Vori  de  fonte  pcri-iml 
Haurii-t,  aethcriunique  pcronnis  carix-t  amomL::ii." 

Ill  this  li<rht,  ill  which  the  Duity  is  consid- 
ered us  willinj;  the  h;i|)i)liu'ss  of  man,  and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  ot  man, 
which  is  surely  the  character  that  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  arniiigenients  even  of  this 
earthly  life,  we  find  in  this  very  chiiracter, 
in  its  relation  to  the  seijanited  spirit,  not 
motives  to  destroy,  which  we  must  presume 
at  least  that  we  lum;  found,  before  we  take 
for  granted  that  what  now  has  existence  is 
to  cease  to  exist ;  but,  on  the  contrary-,  mo- 
tives to  prolong  an  existence  which  as  yet 
has  fulfilled  only  a  part  of  the  benevolent 
design  of  creation.  It  may  be  only  a  slight 
presumption  which  we  are  hence  entitled  to 
form,  but  at  least  whatever  presumption  we 
are  entitled  to  form,  is  not  unfavourable  to 
our  hopes  of  immortality.  There  is  another 
moral  character  in  which  the  Deity  may  be 
considered  at  such  a  moment — the  charac- 
ter of  justice,  or  at  least  of  a  moral  relation 


in  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world,  which 
the  present  scene  of  his  government  does  not 
itself  dis])lay  ? 

The  argument  would  indeed  be,  I  will 
readily  admit,  most  forcible,  if  we  had  no 
mode  of  diseoveriiig  the  moral  sentiments  of 
the  Sovereign  of  nature,  unless  in  the  pain 
or  pleasure  which  he  bestows  ;  and  if  no  ad- 
vantages were  to  flow  from  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  happiness  on  earth,  that  could 
reconcile  these  with  a  high  moral  character 
of  the  Governor  of  the  universe.  But,  if 
such  advantages  do  truly  arise  from  the 
temporary  disj)roportion  as  comjiensated  af- 
terwards by  the  distributions  of  another 
life,  and  if  the  moral  character  of  God  be 
discoverable  by  us  in  other  ways,  the  argu- 
ment which  supposes  us  to  have  no  other 
mode  of  inferring  the  divine  character  than 
by  the  mere  distribution  of  ])leiisure  and 
pain,  must  lose  its  weight.  If  the  temporary 
disjn-oportion  be  of  advantage  upon  the 
/whole,  he  who  is  benevolent  cannot  fail  to 
will  that  very  disproportion,  which  is  thus 


analogous   to  that  which  in  man   we   term  by  supposition  advantageous ;   and  he  who 

justice.      In  this   too   may  be  found  equal,  has  all  the  sources  of  happiness  in  his  powei, 

or  still  stronger  presumptive  evidence,  that  through  every  future  age,  can  have  no  difli- 
the  years  of  our  earthly  joy  or  sorrow  aie  not  j  culty   in  accommodating  a  little  temporary 

the  whole  of  our  existence.  and  necessary  disprojiortion  to  justice  the 

The  force  of  the  argument  consists  in  the  most  exact.      These  important  points  will 

unequal  distribution  of  happiness  on  earth,  deserve  a  little  fuller  elucidation. 


or 


the 


as   not   proportioned  to   the  virtues 
vices  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given. 

Virtue,  indeed,  cannot  be  very  miserable, 
and  Vice  cannot  permanently  be  very  happy. 
But  the  virtuous   may  have   sorrows,   from 


In  the  first  ])laee,  then,  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  the  Ruler  and  Judge  of  the  world 
are  discoverable  in  other  ways,  as  well  as  by 
the  temporary  allotments  which  he  has  made 
of  pain   or   pleasure.      He   who  has   j)laced 


which  the  vicious   are  free,  and  the  vicious  i  conscience   in   every   bosom,   to  approve  or 


have  enjoyments  not  directly  accomi)anied 
with  vice, — enjoyments  which  the  virtuous, 
who  seem  to  us  to  merit  them  better,  do  not 
possess.  Increase  of  guilt,  even  bystupify- 
ing  the  conscience,  may  occasion  less  rather 
than  more  remorse  ;  and  the  atr  cious  pro- 
fligate be  less  miserable  than  the  timid  and 
almost  penitent  victim  of  passions,  which 
overpower  a  reluctance  that  is  sincere,  even 
when  it  is  too  feelile  to  make  adequate  re- 
sistance to  the  overwhelming  force.  It  is  to 
futurity,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  the 


condemn,  speaks  to  every  one  in  that  voice 
of  conscience.  What  every  human  being  is 
forced  to  detest,  cannot  be  regarded  by  us  as 
indilferent  to  him  who  has  rendered  hatred 
of  it  inevitable  in  u--  What  every  bosom  is 
taught,  as  if  by  some  internal  awarder  of 
love,  to  regard  with  veneration,  must  be  re- 
garded too  as  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  him 
who  has  made  us  feel  it  as  a  sj)ecies  of 
crime  to  withhold  our  love.  God,  then,  ap- 
proves of  virtue ;  he  loves  the  virtuous ;  he 
has  the  ])ower  of  giving  ha])[)iness   to  those 


equalizing,  if  any  equalizing  there  be,  of  the    whom  he  wills  to  render  hajijjy ;  and  if,  hav- 
prescnt  disproportions.  j  infT  this   power,   he  do   not   make  hai)[)y  for 

I  am  aware  of  an  argument  whicli  may  be  j  the  few  moments  of  life  those  whom  we 
adduced  to  obviate  the  force  of  the  reason- j  cannot  but  consider  him  as  loving,  it  must 
iiig  that  is  foundid  on  the  prosjjcct  of  such  '  he  for  a  reason  which  is  itself  a  rea.sou  of 
moral  retribution.  If,  in  the  present  state  of  j  benevolence, 
things,  the  virtuous  are  rewarded,  and  the 
vicious  punished,  we  do  not  need  a  future 


state  for  doing  what  has  been  done  already ; 
and  if  the  virtuous  are  not  rewarded,  nor  the 
vicious  punished,  in  that  only  scene  of  which 
we  have  any  experience,  what  title  have  we 
to  infer,   from   this  very  disorder,   qualities 


•  /.  Hawkin^i  Browup 


Such  a  reason,  I  may  remark  in  the  se- 
cond place,  is  easily  discoverable,  and  in- 
deed has  been  already  treated  by  me  at  such 
great  length,  as  to  render  it  unne(;essary  for 
me  now  to  dwell  on  it.  If  the  virtuous 
were  necessarily  hap])y  here,  and  hap))y  in 
proportion  to  their  virtue,  there  could  not  be 
those  noble  lessons  by  which  occasional 
suffering  strengthens  the  virtue  which  it  ex- 
ercises.    There  could  not,  for  the  same  rea- 
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son,  be  those  gentle  services  of  compassion 
which  cherish  virtues  of  another  class.  If 
the  guilty  were  the  only  sutferers,  pity  would 
be  feeble,  and  inigiit  even  perhaps  be  moral- 
ly unsuitul)le  in  some  measure,  rather  than 
praiseworthy.  In  the  ciise  of  vice  itself,  we 
see  a  reason,  and  a  most  benevolent  reason, 
why  the  pain  of  remorse  should  often  be 
more  severe,  in  the  slighter  delinquencies  of 
those  who  are  only  novices  in  guilt,  than  in 
the  fearless  cruelties  and  frauds  of  the  har- 
dened and  impenitent  sinner.  It  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  vice,  before  the  influence  of 
habit  is  formed,  that  the  heart  may  be  most 
easily  led  back  to  better  feelings ;  and  it  is 
then,  accordingly,  when  it  may  be  most  etfi- 
cacious,  that  the  voice  which  calls  to  desist, 
speaks  with  its  loudest  expostulations  and 
warnings. 

The  present  system  of  temporary  dispro- 
portion then  is  not,  when  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  divine  estimator  of  human  actions 
•s  sufficiently  marked  in  another  manner,  in- 
consistent in  the  slightest  degree  with  su- 
preme moral  excellence ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  all  its  relations,  especially  those 
most  important  relations  to  the  virtue  that 
is  awakened  by  it  and  fostered,  are  taken 
into  account,  may  be  said  to  flow  from  that 
very  excellence.  But  still,  important  as 
the  temporary  advantages  may  be,  for  pro- 
ducing that  consciousness  of  virtue  which 
could  not  be  known  without  opportunities 
of  trial,  and  the  very  virtues  themselves  that 
imply  sufferings  which  are  not  the  necessary 
result  of  guilt,  it  is  only  by  its  relation  to 
the  moral  advantage,  that  the  disproportion 
is  even  at  present  reconcilable  with  the  jus- 
tice and  goodness  which  we  delight  to  con- 
template ill  our  maker,  and  presen-er,  and 
judge.  That  conscience  which  he  has  plac- 
ed within  us,  as  if  to  bear  his  own  author- 
ity, and  to  prompt  us  as  his  own  benevolence 
would  prompt  us,  to  the  actions  which  it 
may  be  as  delightful  to  remember  as  to  per- 
form ;  that  very  distinguisher  of  good  and 
evil,  by  which,  and  by  which  only,  we  learn 
to  love  even  the  benevolence  which  formed 
us ;  the  benevolence,  to  whose  just  and 
bounteous  regard  we  look  with  confidence 
through  all  the  ages  of  eternity;  this  princi- 
ple of  all  equity,  by  which  alone  we  know  to 
be  just  ourselves,  and  to  reproach  ourselves 
for  any  failure  injustice,  seems,  in  the  very 
language  with  which  it  calls  on  us  to  make 
compensation  for  oiu"  own  disproportionate 
awards,  to  reveal  to  us  the  compensations  of 
another  world,  as  flowing  necessarily  from 
the  very  goodness  and  power  of  him,  to 
whose  comprehensive  and  equal  view  of  all 
the  ages  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  that,  in 
those  ages,  is  to  be  felt  or  done,  futurity  it- 
self may  almost  be  said  to  be  constantly  pre- 
sent. The  distinction  of  life  and  death  at  least, 
which  to  our  eye  is  so  important,  is  to  him 


but  the  distinction  of  a  moment ;  and  if  that 
brief  moment  of  mortal  life,  though  it  be  a 
moment  of  suffering,  can  gire  to  the  immor- 
tal spirit  everlasting  remembrances  of  virtue, 
he  who  makes  it,  for  important  purposes,  a 
moment  of  suffering,  can  assign  to  the  suffer- 
er that  immortality,  to  which  the  I'emem- 
brance  of  the  heroic  disregard  of  peril,  or  of 
the  equally  heroic  patience  that  disdained  to 
repine  even  in  torture  itself,  may  be  a  source 
of  happiness,  which,  in  such  circumstances, 
it  would  not  have  been  benevolence  to  have 
withheld. 

These  considerations  of  the  Deity,  as 
manifestly  willing  the  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  of  his  creatures,  which  death  sus- 
pends, and  as  a  just  estimator  of  the  actions 
of  mankind,  whose  awards  may  be  consider- 
ed as  proportioned  to  the  excellence  which 
he  loves, — these  two  views  of  the  relation  of 
man  and  his  Creator,  might  lead  us  to  some 
presumptive  expectation  of  future  existence, 
even  though  we  had  no  positive  proof  of  any 
spiritual  substance  within  us,  that  might  re- 
main entire,  in  the  mere  change  of  place  of 
the  bodily  elements  ;  a  change  which  is  the 
only  bodily  change  in  that  death  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  if  it  were  a  ces- 
sation of  existence,  but  in  which  every  thing 
that  existed  before,  continues  to  exist  with 
as  perfect  physical  integrity  as  it  before  exist- 
ed. 

Even  in  this  view  of  man,  his  future  ex- 
istence as  a  living  being,  though  not  so  ob- 
vious and  easy  of  conception,  might  still 
seem  a  reasonable  inference  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Divinitj',  in  its  relation  to  the 
earthly  progress  and  earthly  sufferings  of  a 
creature  whom  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  regard  as  an  object  of  indifference  to  the 
Power  that  marked  him  out  for  our  own  ad- 
miration. But,  in  this  view  the  argument 
for  immortality  would  be  comparatively  fee- 
ble. We  are  not  to  forget,  as  I  have  already 
repeated,  that  mind  is  itself  a  substance  dis- 
tinct from  the  bodily  elements  ;  that  when 
death  itself  is  only  a  change  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  atoms,  all  of  which  exist  as  be- 
fore, with  all  their  qualities,  there  is  no  rea- 
son of  analogy  that  can  lead  us  to  suppose 
the  mind,  as  a  substance,  to  be  the  only  thing 
which  perishes ;  that  in  such  a  case,  there- 
fore, positive  evidence  is  necessary,  not  to 
make  us  believe  the  continued  existence  of 
the  mind,  when  nothing  else  is  perishing, 
but  to  make  us  believe  that  the  Deity,  who 
destroys  nothing  else,  in  death  destroys  those 
very  minds,  without  relation  to  which  the 
whole  material  frame  of  the  universe,  though 
It  were  to  subsist  for  ever,  would  be  abso- 
lutely void  of  value.  It  would  not  be  a  lit- 
tle, then,  to  find  merely  that  there  is  no  po- 
sitive evidence  which  can  lead  us  to  suj)pose 
such  exclusive  annihilation  of  spiritual  exist. 
ence.     But  how  much  more  ia  it  to  find,  in 
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stead  of  Mich  positive  evidence  of  destruction,  i 
prcsiiiii])ti()iis  of  the  strongest  kind,  wliich 
the  character  of  the  Deity,  as  made  known  j 
to  us  in  his  works,  and  esjiccially  in  our  | 
hearts,  can  afford,  that  the  life  which  de- 1 
pended  on  his  goodness  on  earth,  will  be  a 
subject  of  the  moral  dispensations  of  his 
goodness  and  justice,  after  all  that  is  tndy 
mortal  about  us  has  not  perished  indeed,  but 
entered  into  new  forms  of  elementary  com- 
bination. "  Cum  vencrit  dies  ille  qui  mixtum 
hoc  diviiii  htmianiifiie  sccernat  corpus,  hoc, 
ubi  inveni  relin(iuam  :  ipse  me  diis  reddam. 
Nee  nunc  sine  iliis  sum  ;  sed  gravi  terreiio- 
que  detineor.  Per  has  mortalis  aevi  mo- 
ras, illi  meliori  vitae  longioriejue  prohiditur. 
Queniadmodum  novem  mensibus  uos  tenet 
materims  uterus,  et  praeparat  iion  sibi  sed 
illi  loco  in  quem  videmur  emitti,  jam  idonei 
spiritum  trahere,  et  in  aperto  durare  ;  sic 
per  hoc  spatium,  quod  ab  infaiitia  ))atet  in 
senectutem,  in  alium  maturescimus  ])artum. 
Alia  origo  nos  expectat,  alius  rerum  status^ 
Nondum  coelum  nisi  ex  intervallo  pati  pos- 
sumus.  Quicquid  circa  te  jacet  rerum, 
tanquam  hospitalis  loci  sarcinas  specta  : 
transeundum  est.  Excutit  redeuntem  na- 
tura,  sicut  intrantcm.  Dies  iste,  quem  tan- 
quam extremura  reformidas,  aeterni  natalis 
est."* 

The  day  which  we  falsely  dread  as  our 
last,  is  indeed  the  day  of  our  better  nativity. 
We  are  maturing  on  earth  for  he-iven  ;  and 
even  on  earth,  in  those  noble  studies  which 
seem  so  little  proportioned  to  the  wants  of 
this  petty  scene,  and  suited  rather  to  that 
state  of  freedom  in  which  we  may  conceive 
our  spirit  to  exist  when  delivered  from  those 
bodily  fetters  which  confine  it  to  so  small  a 
part  of  this  narrow  globe,  there  are  presages 
of  the  diviner  delights  that  await  us, — marks 
of  that  noble  origin  from  which  the  spirit 
was  derived.  Tiiese  indications  of  its  ce- 
lestial origin  are  beautifully  compared  by 
Heinsius,  in  his  very  pleasing  ])oeni  De 
Contemptu  Mortis,  to  the  gleams  of  the 
spirit  of  other  years  with  which  a  gallant 
courser,  condemned  to  the  drudgery  of  the 
plough,  seems  stil!  to  show  that  it  was  form- 
ed for  a  nobler  office. 

Utcum  fortis  cqtius  Pisacae  victor  olivae, 
Aut  quem  sanKuincu<i  saeva  ad  oertamiiia  Mavors 
I'cpo^cit,  frcmitiiMiue  virum,  litu()s(|(ie  tiiha-squc, 
Nunc  Ini^c■rl)  dati.s  ii^riciilae,  pedc  creber  iniTtom 
I'lilsit  liiimunn,  |)atriamc|ue  domiim  testatur  et  igncrn 
Naiibus,  et  curvuin  collo  aversatur  aratrum.f 

The  continuance  of  our  existence,  in  the 
ages  that  follow  the  few  years  of  our  earthly 
life,  is  not  to  be  regarded  oidy  in  relation  to 
those  ages.  Even  in  these  few  years  which 
we  spend  on  earth,  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant as  they  may  seem  when  we  think  at  the 
same  time  of  immortality,  it  is,  to  him  who 


tnily  looks  forward  to  the  immortality,  as 
that  for  which  human  life  is  only  a  prepara- 
tion, the  chief  source  of  delight,  or  of  com- 
fort, in  occasional  afflictions.  If  this  life 
were  indeed  all,  the  sight  of  a  single  victim 
of  oppression  \\  ould  be  to  us  the  most  pain- 
ful of  all  objects,  cxce])t  the  sight  of  the  op- 
pressor himself;  and  though  we  might  see 
sufficient  proofs  of  goodness,  to  love  him  by 
whom  we  were  made,  the  goodness  would, 
at  the  same  time,  appear  to  us  too  capricious 
in  many  instances,  to  allow  us  to  rest  on  it 
with  the  confidence  wliich  it  is  now  so  de- 
lightful to  us  to  feel,  when  we  thmk  of  him 
in  whom  we  confide.  In  the  sure  prospect 
of  futurity,  we  see  that  unalterable  relation, 
with  which  God  and  virtue  are  for  ever  con- 
nected,— the  victim  of  oppression,  who  is 
the  sufferer,  and  scarcely  the  sufl'erer  of  a 
few  moments  here,  is  the  rejoicer  of  endless 
ages  ;  and  all  those  little  evils  which  other- 
wise would  be  so  great  to  us,  seem  scarcely 
worthy  even  of  our  regret.  We  feel  that 
it  would  be  almost  as  absurd,  or  even  more 
absurd,  to  lament  over  them  and  repine,  as 
it  would  be  to  lament,  if  we  were  admitted 
to  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  which 
human  eyes  had  ever  beheld,  that  some 
few  of  the  crowd  through  which  we  pass- 
ed had  slightly  juessed  against  us,  on  our 
entrance. 

All  now  is  vanish'd.     Virtue  sole  survives 

Immortil,  never-failing  friend  to  man, 

Ilis  guide  to  happiness  on  high.     And  see, 

'Tis  eoinc,  the  glorious  morn,  the  second  birth 

Of  heaven  and  earth.     Awakening  Nature  heart 

The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life 

In  every  heighten'd  form,  from  pain  and  death 

For  ever  free.     The  gre.it  eternal  scheme. 

Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 

Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 

To  Reason's  eye  refined  clears  up  apace. 

^'c  vainly  wise,  ye  blind  presumptuous,  now 

Confounded  in  the  dust,.'idore  ihat  power 

And  wisdom  oft  arraign'd  :  see  now  the  cause, 

Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived 

And  died  neglected  ;  why  the  good  man's  share 

In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul; 

Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 

In  starving  solitude,  while  luxury 

In  palaces  lay  straining  her  low  thought 

To  form  unreal  wants :  why  heaven-born  truth 

And  moderation  fair  wore  tlic  red  marks 

Of  superstition's  scourge.     N'e  good  distress'd. 

Ye  noble  few,  who  here  unbeiKling  stand 

Heneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while. 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  ))art,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more. 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass. 

And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all  J 


•  Seneca,  KpisL  cji. 
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LECTURE  XCVIIL 

nr.TiiosprcT   of  the   argumknt  for  the 

I.MMOKTAI.ITY     OF     THi)     SOUL  J    OF      OliU 
DUTY    TO    OURSELVES. 

My  last  two  Lectures,  Gentlemen,  have 
been  devoted  to  the  very  interesting  inquiry 

J  Thomson's  Seasons,  conclusion  of  Winter. 
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into  the  grounds  which  reason,  without  the 
aid  of  revelation,  aft'ords,  for  our  belief  of  the 
immortality  of  the  sentient  and  thinkinj,' 
principle, — of  that  princijjle  w  hich  is  the  life 
of  our  mortal  frame,  hut  which  survives  the 
dissolution  of  the  frame  which  it  animated. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  will  justify, 
or  rather  demand,  a  short  retrospect  of  the 
general  argument. 

It  is  from  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  that 
the  presumption  as  to  the  ci)nii)lete  mortality 
of  our  nature  is  derived  ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessarj',  in  the  first  place,  to  consider 
the  force  of  this  presumption  as  founded  on 
the  organic  decay.  If  thought  be  only  a 
state  of  those  seemingly  contiguous  particles 
which  we  term  organs,  the  separation  of 
these  particles  may  be  the  destruction  of  the 
thought ;  but  if  our  sensations,  thoughts, 
emotions,  be  states  of  a  substance  which  it- 
self exists  mdependently  of  the  particles,  that 
by  their  juxtaposition  obtain  the  name  of  or- 
gans, the  separation  of  these  jjarticles  to  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other,  (which  is 
all  the  bodily  change  that  truly  takes  place 
in  death,)  or  even  the  destruction  of  these 
particles,  if  what  we  term  decay,  instead  of 
being  a  mere  form  of  continued  existence, 
were  absolute  destruction,  would  not  involve, 
though  it  might  or  might  not  be  accompanied 
by  the  annihilation  of  the  separate  principle 
of  thought. 

The  result  of  this  primary  and  most  im- 
portant examination  was,  that  far  from  being 
a  state  of  any  number  of  particles,  arranged 
together  in  any  form,  thought  cannot  even 
be  conceived  by  us  to  be  a  quality  of  num- 
ber or  extension  ;  that  it  is  of  its  very  es- 
sence not  to  be  divisible ;  and  that  the 
top  or  bottom  of  a  sentiment,  or  the  half 
or  quarter  of  a  truth  or  falsehood,  or  of  a 
joy  or  sorrow,  are  at  least  as  absurd  to  our 
conception  as  the  loudness  of  the  smell  of 
a  rose,  or  the  scarlet  colour  of  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet. 

An  organ  is  not  one  substance,  because 
we  term  it  one.  It  is  truly  a  multitude  of 
bodies,  the  existence  and  qualities  of  each 
of  which  are  independent  of  the  existence 
and  qualities  of  all  the  others ;  as  truly  in- 
dependent as  if  instead  of  being  near  to  each 
other  they  were  removed  to  distances  rela- 
tively as  great  as  those  of  the  planets,  or  to 
any  other  conceivable  distances  in  the  whole 
immensity  of  space.  If  any  one  were  to  say, 
the  Sun  has  no  thought.  Mercury,  Venus, 
the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  all 
their  secondaries,  have  no  thought ;  but  the 
solar  system  has  thought, — we  should  then 
scarcely  hesitate  a  single  moment  in  reject- 
ing such  a  doctrine  ;  because  we  should  feel 
instantly  that  there  could  be  no  charm  in  the 
two  words  solar  system,  which  are  of  our 
own  mvention,  to  confer  on  the  separate 
masses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  what,  under 


a  different  form  of  mere  verbal  expression, 
they  had  been  declared  previously  not  to 
possess.  What  the  sun  and  ])lanets  have 
not,  the  solar  system,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  that  sun  and  planets,  has  not ;  or,  if 
so  much  power  be  ascribed  to  the  mere  in- 
vention of  a  term,  as  to  suppose  that  we  can 
confer  by  it  new  qualities  on  things,  there  is 
a  realism  in  philoso])hy  far  more  monstrous 
than  auy  which  prevailed  in  the  logic  of  the 
schools. 

If,  then,  the  solar  system  cannot  have  pro- 
perties which  the  sun  and  planets  have  not, 
and  if  this  be  equally  true,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance near  or  remote  they  may  exist  in  space, 
it  is  surely  equally  evident  that  an  organ, 
which  is  only  a  name  for  a  number  of  separ- 
ate corpuscles,  as  the  solar  system  is  only  a 
name  for  a  number  of  larger  masses  of  cor- 
puscles,— cannot  have  any  properties  which 
are  not  possessed  by  the  corpuscles  them- 
selves, at  the  very  moment  at  which  the  or- 
gan as  a  whole  is  said  to  possess  them  ;  nor 
any  affections  as  a  whole,  additional  to  the 
affections  of  the  separate  parts.  An  organ 
is  nothing,  the  corpuscles  to  which  we  give 
that  single  name  are  all ;  and  if  a  sensation 
be  ail  organic  state,  it  is  a  state  of  many  cor- 
puscles, which  have  no  more  unity  than  the 
greater  number  of  particles  in  the  multitudes 
of  brains  which  form  the  sensations  of  all 
mankind.  Any  one  of  the  particles  in  any 
brain  has  an  existence  as  complete  in  itself, 
and  as  independent  of  the  existence  of  the 
other  particles  of  the  same  brain,  which  are 
a  little  nearer  it,  as  of  the  particles  of  other 
brains,  which  are  at  a  greater  distance.  Even 
though  it  were  admitted,  however,  in  oppo- 
sition to  one  of  the  clearest  truths  in  science, 
that  an  organ  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
name  for  the  separate  and  independent  bo- 
dies which  it  denotes,  and  that  our  various 
feelings  are  states  of  the  sensorial  organ,  it 
must  still  be  allowed,  that,  if  two  hundred 
particles  existing  in  a  certain  state  form  a 
doubt,  the  division  of  these  into  two  equal 
aggregates  of  the  particles,  as  they  exist  in 
this  state  at  the  moment  of  that  particular 
feeling,  would  form  halves  of  a  doubt ;  that 
all  the  truths  of  arithmetic  would  be  predi- 
cable  of  each  separate  thought,  if  it  were  a 
state  of  a  number  of  particles  ;  and  the  truths 
of  geometry  be  in  like  manner  predicable  of 
it,  if  it  depended  on  extension  and  form. 
In  short,  if  joy  or  sorrow,  simple  and  indivisi- 
ble as  they  are  felt  by  us  to  be,  be  not  one, 
but  a  number  of  corpuscles  separate  and  di- 
visible into  an  infinite  number  of  little  joys 
and  sorrows,  that  may  be  variously  arranged 
in  spheres  and  parallelopipeds,  any  thing  may, 
with  equal  probability,  be  said  to  be  any 
thing,  however  apparently  opposite  and  con- 
tradictory. 

When  sensation  is  said  to  be  the  result  of 
organization,  the  vagueness  of  the  term  re- 
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suit  throws  a  sort  of  illusive  obscurity  over 
the  suj)poscfl  process,  and  we  more  readily 
admit  the  assertion  witii  the  nieaiiiug  which 
the  materialist  would  give  to  it ;  because, 
however  false  it  may  be  in  his  sense,  it  is 
true  in  another  sense.  Sensation  is  the  re- 
sult of  organization, — a  result,  however,  not 
in  the  organs  themselves,  but  in  a  substance 
of  which  the  Deity  has  so  arranged  the  sus- 
ceptibilities, as  to  render  the  variety  of  that 
class  of  feelings  which  we  term  sensations, 
the  effects  of  certain  states  of  the  particles 
which  compose  "the  organ.  The  result, 
therefore,  is  one  and  simple,  because  the 
mind,  that  alone  is  susceptible  of  the  state 
which  we  term  sensation,  is  one  and  simple, 
though  the  bodily  particles  of  the  state  of 
which  the  one  sensation  is  the  result  are 
many.  A  sound,  for  example,  is  one,  be- 
auise  it  is  an  affection  of  the  mind  which  has 
no  parts,  and  must  always  be  one  in  all  its 
states,  though  the  mental  affection  may  have 
required,  before  it  could  take  place,  innumer- 
able motions  of  iimumerable  vibratory  parti- 
cles, which  have  no  unity  but  in  their  joint  rela- 
tion to  the  mind,  that  considers  them  as  one, 
and  is  affected  by  their  concurring  vibrations. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  phenomena  of  chemical 
agency  to  which  the  phenomena  of  though  t  and 
feeling,  as  simple  results,  are  by  the  material- 
ists most  strangely  asserted  to  be  analogous,  it 
surely  requires  no  very  subtile  discernment  to 
perceive,  that,  though  we  may  speak  of  the  re- 
sult of  certain  mixtures,  as  if  the  result  were 
one  of  simjjle  combustion,  deflagration,  solu- 
tion, precipitation,  and  the  various  other  terms 
which  are  used  to  denote  chemical  changes, 
it  is  in  the  single  word  alone,  that  all  the  imi  • 
tyof  the  complex  pheiiomcno!i  is  to  be  found, 
— that  the  solution  of  salt  in  water,  or  the 
combustion  of  charcoal  in  atmospheric  air, 
expresses  not  one  fact,  but  as  many  se])arate 
facts  as  there  are  separate  particles  dissolved 
or  burnt ; — that  the  unity,  in  short,  is  not  in 
the  chemical  phenomena  as  facts,  but  in  the 
mind,  and  only  in  the  mind,  which  considers 
all  these  facts  together ;  and  that  the  mere 
words  combustion  and  solution  cither  signify 
nothing,  or  signify  states  of  imuunerable  ])ar- 
ticles,  which  arc  not  the  less  innumerable  be- 
cause they  are  comprehended  in  a  single 
word. 

Sensation,  then,  which  is  not  more  truly 
felt  by  us  in  any  case,  as  a  ])leasure  or  a  i)ain, 
than  it  is  felt  to  be  one  and  incapable  of  di- 
vision, is  not  a  state  of  many  particles,  which 
would  be  as  many  separate  selves,  without 
any  connecting  principle  that  could  give 
them  unity,  but  a  state  of  a  single  sub- 
stance, which  we  term  mind,  when  we  speak 
of  it  generally,  or  self,  when  we  speak  of  it 
with  reference  to  its  own  peculiar  series  of 
feelings. 

There  is  mind,  then,  as  well  as  matter,  or 
rather,  if  there  be  a  difference  of  the  degrees 


of  evidence,  there  is  mind,  more  surely  than 
there  is  matter ;  and  if  at  death  not  a  single 
atom  of  the  body  perishes,  but  that  which 
we  term  dissolution,  decay,  jjutrefaction,  is 
only  a  change  of  the  relative  positions  of 
those  atoms,  which  in  themselves  continue  to 
exist  with  all  the  qualities  which  they  before 
possessed,  there  is  surely  no  reason,  from 
this  mere  change  of  place  of  the  atoms  that 
formed  the  body,  to  infer,  with  respect  to 
the  independent  mind,  any  other  change 
than  that  of  its  mere  relation  to  those  sepa 
rated  atoms.  The  continued  subsistence  of 
every  thing  corporeal  cannot,  at  least,  be  re- 
garded as  indicative  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  other  substance,  but  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  far  as  the  mere  analogy  of  the  body 
is  of  any  weight,  be  regarded  as  a  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  the  continued  subsistence 
of  the  mind,  when  there  is  nothing  around 
it  which  has  perished,  and  nothing  even 
which  has  perished,  in  the  whole  material 
universe,  since  the  universe  itself  was  called 
into  being. 

The  Deity,  however,  though  he  have  not 
chosen  to  annihilate  a  single  atom  of  matter, 
since  he  created  the  world,  may,  it  will  be 
admitted,  have  chosen  to  annihilate  every 
spiritual  substance.  But  with  the  strong 
analogy  of  matter,  which  is  the  only  sub- 
stance that  is  capable  of  being  perceived  by 
us,  in  favour  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  mind,  it  would  be  necessary,  for  the  proof 
of  the  supposed  spiritual  mortality,  to  sho 
some  reason  which  may  be  believed  to  hurt, 
influenced  the  Supreme  Being  to  this  ex- 
clusive annihilation.  The  assert er  of  the 
soul's  immortality, — if  the  existence  of  the 
soul  as  a  separate  substance  be  previously 
demonstrated, — has  not  so  much  to  assign 
reasons  for  the  belief  of  its  immortality,  as 
to  obviate  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  that  belief.  At  the  moment  of  death 
there  exists  the  spirit ;  there  exist  also  the 
corporeal  atoms.  At  that  moment,  the 
Deity  allows  eveiy  atom  to  subsist  as  before. 
The  sj)irit,  too,  if  he  do  not  aimihilate  it, 
will  subsist  as  before.  If  we  suppose  him 
to  annihilate  it,  we  must  suppose  him  to 
have  some  reason  for  annihilating  it.  Is  any 
such  reason  imaginable,  cither  in  the  nature 
of  the  spirit  itself,  or  in  the  character  of  the 
Deity? 

Instead  of  any  such  reason  for  annihila- 
tion, that  might  be  supposed  to  justify  the 
assertion  of  it,  we  found,  on  the  contrary, 
reasons  which  might  of  themselves  lead  us 
to  exi)ect  the  contimied  existence,  far  more 
probably  than  the  destruction  of  the  soul. 
If  the  Deity  will,  as  it  is  evident  from  the 
whole  frame  of  our  minds  that  he  most  truly 
wills,  the  progress  of  mankind,  he  must  will 
the  progress  of  the  individuals  of  mankind  ; 
since  mankind  is  but  a  name  for  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it ;  and  if  he  will  the 
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progress  of  individuals,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
son that  he  should  love  that  progress  less, 
when  the  individual  is  capable  of  making 
greater  advances,  and  that,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  that  greater  capacity,  he  should  de- 
strov  what  he  sustained  with  so  much  care 
for  that  partial  progress  which  he  now  de- 
lights to  suspend.  In  the  state  of  the  spirit, 
then,  at  the  moment  of  death,  there  is  no- 
thing which  seems  to  mark  it  out  for  exclu- 
sive annihilation. 

Are  we  to  find  a  reason  for  this,  then,  in 
the  character  of  the  Deity  himself?  On  the 
contrarj-,  would  not  his  annihilation  of  the 
soul,  when  everj'  motive  for  continuing  its 
existence,  as  far  as  we  may  presume  to  think 
of  the  motives  of  the  Deity,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  design  exhibited  by  him,  in 
the  more  obvious  appearances  of  the  uni- 
\-erse,  seems  rather  stronger  than  weaker, 
imply  a  sort  of  capricious  inconsistency  in 
the  divine  character  which  the  beautiful  re- 
gularity of  his  government  of  the  world 
leaves  us  no  room  to  infer  ?  Nay  more,  may 
we  not  almost  venture  to  say,  that  a  future 
state  of  retribution  is  revealed  to  us  in  those 
divine  perfections  which  the  imiverse  so  mani- 
festly exhibits,  and  in  those  moral  feelings 
which  are  ever  present  to  our  heart  ?  Every 
seeming  irregularity  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
good,  and  in  the  unequal  distributions  of 
happiness,  admits,  in  this  way,  of  being  re- 
conciled with  those  high  moral  perfections 
which  the  voice  of  conscience  within  us,  by 
its  imiform  approbation  of  virtue  and  disap- 
probation of  vice,  proclaims  to  belong  to  him 
who  has  made  it  a  part  of  our  very  nature, 
thus  to  condemn  and  approve.  The  tempo- 
rary inequalities  are,  in  the  mean  time,  evi- 
dently of  moral  advantage.  But  still,  these 
supposed  irregularities  ofsuffering  and  enjoy- 
ment, though  in  the  highest  degree  useful, 
as  we  found,  for  the  production  and  foster- 
ing of  virtue,  and  of  all  the  delights  of  con- 
science which  may  attend  the  virtuous  through 
immortality,  and  therefore  justly  a  part  of  the 
benevolent  dispensations  of  God  on  earth, 
are  reconcilable  with  his  moral  perfections, 
only  by  the  immortality  of  the  spirit,  which, 
after  suffering  what  virtue  can  suffer  for  a 
few  years  of  life,  may  rejoice  for  ever  in  the 
presence  of  that  God,  in  devout  submission 
to  whose  will,  what  the  world  counted  suf- 
fering was  scarcely  what  required  an  act  of 
fortitude  to  endure  it. 

In  whatever  light  then,  at  the  moment  of 
death,  we  consider  either  the  soul  itself  or 
its  Creator,  we  discover  reasons  rather  of 
continuing  its  existence  than  of  annihilating 
it.  The  evidence  of  this  sort  may  be  strong, 
or  it  may  be  weak ;  but,  weak  or  strong,  it 
is  at  least  favourable  to  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  question.  We  have  not  merely  then 
the  powerful  presumption,  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  spirit,  which  arises  from  the 


continuance,  even  in  what  we  term  decay, 
of  every  thing  corporeal ;  but  we  have,  to 
strengthen  this  presum])tion  still  more,  every 
argument  which  can  be  drawn  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  divine  character,  to  which 
alone  we  are  to  look  for  the  evidence  of  his 
intention  to  annihilate  or  presen-e,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  inadequacy  of  mere  mat- 
ter to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  thought. 
If  there  be  a  spiritual  substance  existing  at 
the  moment  of  death,  which  would  continue 
to  subsist  but  for  the  divine  will,  which 
alone  can  annihilate,  as  it  alone  can  create, 
we  find  not  merely  that  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  any  positive  reason,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  influence  the  Deity  to  annihilate 
what  he  had  formed,  but  that  there  are  posi- 
tive reasons  which  might  lead  us  to  expect 
his  continued  preservation  of  it.  We  have, 
in  short,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from 
the  mere  light  of  natiu-e,  I  will  not  say  en- 
dence  that  is  demonstrative  and  irresistible, 
for  that  was  left  to  be  revealed  to  us  by  a 
more  cloudless  light,  but  at  least  as  strong  a 
combination  of  presumptive  e\idence,  nega- 
tive and  positive,  as  we  can  imagine  such  a 
subject,  in  the  obscurity  of  hum.-in  reason,  to 
possess. 

The  objections  sometimes  urged  against 
the  immortality  of  the  thinking  principle, 
from  the  influence  of  disease,  or  of  age, 
which  is  indeed  itself  a  species  of  disease, 
but  an  incurable  one,  on  the  mental  facid- 
ties,  are  of  no  force  when  urged  against  the 
system  of  those  who  admit  the  existence 
both  of  matter  and  mind,  and  the  connexion 
which  the  Deity  has  in  so  many  relations 
established,  of  our  bodily  and  mental  part. 
Our  sensations  are  as  much  states  of  the 
mind,  as  any  other  of  our  mental  affections. 
That  the  slightest  puncture  of  our  cuticle  by 
the  point  of  a  pin,  or  the  application  of  a 
few  acrid  particles  to  our  nostrils,  shoidd 
alter  completely,  for  the  time,  the  state  of  the 
thinking  principle,  might  as  well  be  urged  in 
disproof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as 
the  same  sort  of  connexion  of  mind  and 
body  which  the  imbecility  of  disease  exhi- 
bits. If  the  nervous  system  were  to  con- 
tinue long,  in  precisely  the  same  state  as 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  a 
pin,  it  is  evident  that  the  mind  would  be  as 
little  capable  of  reflection  as  in  dotage  or 
madness ;  and  in  dotage  or  madness,  the 
nervous  system  is  not  disordered  for  a  few 
moments,  but  continues  to  exist  in  a  certain 
state  for  a  length  of  time,  with  which,  of 
course,  during  that  length  of  time,  the  state 
of  the  mind  continues  to  correspond.  If  the 
momentary  nervous  affection  arising  from 
the  puncture,  then,  be  no  proof  of  the  soul's 
mortahty,  and  prove  only  its  susceptibility 
of  being  affected  by  the  body  to  which  its 
Creator  has  united  it,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
.nore  lasting  influence  of  the  more  lasting 
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nervous  affection  can  be  a  proof  of  any  thinp 
more.  "  Siipposc  a  person,"  says  Cirero, 
"  to  have  been  ediieated  from  infaiiey  in  a 
chamber,  in  which  he  conhi  see  objects  only 
throuf^h  asmallciiini\  in  tlie  window-shutter, 
would  he  not  be  apt  to  consider  this,  chink 
as  essential  to  his  vision,  and  would  it  not 
be  diflicult  to  jiersuade  him,  thai  his  pros- 
pect would  be  enlarged  by  the  demolition 
of  the  walls  of  his  temporary  prison  ?"  In 
such  a  case  iis  that  which  Cicero  has  sup- 
posed, if  the  analogy  maybe  extended  to  the 
present  objection,  it  is  evident,  at  least,  that, 
if  the  aperture  were  closed  for  years,  or  if 
the  light  transmitted  through  it,  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  were  merely  altered  in 
tint,  by  the  interposition  of  some  coloured 
transparent  body,  these  changes  would  as 
little  imply  any  blindness  or  defect  of  vision, 
as  if  the  darkening  or  tinging  of  the  light  in 
its  passage  through  the  aj)ertiu'e  had  occur- 
ed  only  for  a  few  moments.  The  longest 
continued  disorder  of  the  nervous  system 
then,  I  repeat,  whatcvi^r  corresponding  men- 
tal affections  it  may  induce,  jjroves  nothing 
more  with  respect  either  to  the  mortality  or 
the  immortality  of  the  sentient  and  thinking 
principle,  than  the  shorter  affection  of  the 
nerves  and  brain,  which  is  followed  in  any 
of  our  momentary  sensations  by  its  corre- 
sponding mental  change.  If  the  mind  were, 
during  our  earthly  existence,  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  the  body  during  its  union  with 
it,  it  would  indeed  be  wonderful  that  any 
bodily  disease  should  be  found  to  affect  it ; 
but  if  it  have  suscejjtibilities  of  affection  that 
are,  in  many  respects,  accommodated  to  cer- 
tain states  of  the  bodily  organs,  the  real 
wonder  would  be,  if  a  disordered  state  of 
the  bodily  organs  were  not  followed  by  any 
corresponding  change  in  the  state  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind. 

The  result  of  this  long  disquisition  will,  I 
hope,  be  a  deeper  conviction  in  your  minds 
of  the  force  of  the  evidence,  which  even  hu- 
man reason  affords,  of  the  great  truth  for 
which  I  have  contended.  "  Quicquid  est 
illud,  quod  sentit,  quod  sapit,  quod  vult, 
quod  viget,  coeleste  et  divinum  est,"  says  Ci- 
cero, "  ob  eamque  rem  aetcnium  sit  necesse 
est."  It  is  of  celestial  origin,  he  says,  be- 
cause in  its  remembrance  of  the  past,  and 
foresight  of  the  future,  and  wide  compre- 
hension of  the  present,  there  are  characters 
of  the  divinity,  which  nothing  that  is  of  the 
gross  mixture  of  earth  can  partake. 

"  Hinc  sese"  says  the  author  of  one  of 
the  noblest  modern  Latin  |)oems  on  this 
noble  subject,  De  Immortalitate  Animi, 

Hlnc  sese  in  \'ita  supra  snrtemque  siJiimque 
Evchit  hiiinnniim  ;  nunecoelo  devocat  astra, 
Intima  nmic  tcrrae  rtscrat  pi'iKtralia  victrix  ; 
Quacquc  ociiltn  fugiiint  lenuis.sima  eorjiora  promil 
In  luoem,  panditquL'  novi  miracula  mundi. 
Eonuifl  cnim  por  se  pollct  mafjis,  aut  magis  haustiis 
Imlirat  aethereos,  Rcniis  et  divinitus  ortiitn  ? 
Atgupadco  dum  corporij  otaiil  focdtra  nexus. 


Exit  sni'pc  foras  tiinen,  effugioqueparat  sc, 
Ac  vfliiti  tirrarum  hospcs,  iion  meola,  sursum 
Fcrtur,  et  ad  patrios  gestit  reineare  penates.* 

After  these  observations  on  the  doctrines 
of  natural  theology,  with  respect  to  the  be- 
ing and  perfections  of  God,  the  services  of 
duty  which  it  is  not  so  much  the  obligation 
{IS  it  is  the  ])rivilege  and  highest  glory  of  our 
nature  to  pay,  in  the  devotion  of  our  heart, 
to  a  Being  so  transcendent,  and  the  prospect 
of  that  immortal  existence  in  which,  after 
the  scene  of  earthly  things  is  closed  upon 
our  view,  we  are  still  to  continue  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  same  provident  goodness 
which  sustained  us  during  the  years  that  are 
termed  by  us  our  life,  as  if  exclusively  con- 
stituting it,  though  they  are  only  the  infancy 
as  it  were,  or  the  first  few  moments  of  a  life 
that  is  everlasting ;  I  return  now  to  the  on- 
ly subdivision  of  our  nioral  conduct  which 
remained  to  be  considered  by  us,  that  which 
relates  immediately  to  our  own  welfare,  the 
duty,  fis  it  h<is  been  termed,  which  we  owe 
to  ourselves.  The  phrase  is  not  a  very  hap- 
py one  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  expressive  of 
that  direct  relation  to  self,  which  is  all  that 
is  meant  to  be  understood  in  the  conduct  to 
which  the  phnu^e  is  applied.  The  coiisider- 
ation  of  this,  you  will  remember,  I  postpon- 
ed, till  we  had  considered  those  doctrines  of 
religion  to  which,  in  their  relation  to  our 
happiness,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  our 
virtue  also,  this  part  of  our  moral  conduct 
particularly  refers. 

Our  duty  to  ourselves,  to  retain  then  the 
common  form  of  expression,  may  be  consid- 
ered in  two  lights,  as  it  relates  to  the  culti- 
vation of  our  moral  excellence,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  our  happiness,  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  connnonly  understood,  as 
significant  of  continued  enjoyment,  whatever 
the  source  of  the  enjoyment  may  be.  It 
may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  these  two  views 
exactly  coincide ;  but  though  it  is  certain 
that  even  on  earth  they  usually  coincide, 
and  must  coincide  still  more  exactly  when 
our  immortal  existence  is  considered,  they 
are  yet,  in  reference  to  oiu'  will  or  moral 
choice,  distinct  objects.  We  will  to  be  vir- 
tuous, not  because  virtue  is  productive  of 
most  happiness,  and  is  recognised  by  us  as 
its  ])urest  and  most  ])trmanent  source,  but 
without  any  view  at  the  moment  to  that 
hapi)iness,  and  simply  with  a  view  to  the 
moral  excellence,  without  which  we  should 
feel  ourselves  unworthy,  not  of  hapjjiness 
merely,  which  we  value  much,  but  of  our 
own  self-esteem  and  of  the  aiJjirobation  of 
God,  which  we  value  more.  The  attach- 
ment of  hajjpiness  to  the  fulfilment  of  duty, 
arises  only  from  the  gratuitous  goodness  of 
Heaven.  The  same  benevolent  Being  who 
has  made  it  delightful  to  us  to  give  and  to 
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have  given  relief,  has  placed  in  our  bosom  a 
principle  of  compassion  that  is  of  earlier  ope- 
ration ;  by  which  we  hasten  to  relieve,  and 
have  already  perhaps  given  the  relief,  before 
we  have  paused  to  think  of  the  delight  which 
the  generous  feel.  It  is  the  same  in  our 
contemplation  of  ever)-  duty.  We  have  al- 
ready desired  to  be  what  we  can  esteem,  be- 
fore we  have  thought  of  any  thing  more  in 
the  particular  case,  than  of  the  duty  and  of 
the  esteem  itself.  The  happiness  may,  in- 
deed, follow  the  desire  of  moral  excellence, 
but  the  happiness  was  not  the  object  of 
thought  at  the  very  moment  when  the  moral 
excellence  was  desired.  He  who  counts  on- 
ly the  pleasure  which  the  offices  of  virtue 
are  to  yield,  and  who  acts  as  virtue  orders 
therefore,  only  because  vice  does  not  offer  to 
her  followers  so  rich  a  salary,  is  unworthy,  I 
will  not  say  merely  of  being  a  follower  of 
virtue,  but  even  of  that  pleasure  which  vir- 
tue truly  gives  only  to  those  who  think  less 
of  the  pleasure  than  of  the  duty  which  the 
pleasiu-e  attends.  "  What  calculation,"  says 
Seneca,  "  is  so  basely  sordid  as  that  which 
computes  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageous  to  be  a  good  man  ? — Inveniuntur 
qui  honesta  in  mercedem  colant,  quibusque 
non  placet  virtus  ga-atuita  ;  quae  nihil  habet 
in  se  magnificum,  si  quidquam  venale.  Quid 
enim  est  turpius,  quam  aliquem  computare, 
quanti  vir  bonus  sit  ?"* 

The  duty  which  consists  in  the  desire  of 
rendering  ourselves  morally  more  excellent, 
and  the  cultivation,  accordingly,  of  all  those 
affections  which  render  us  more  benevolent 
to  others,  and  more  firm  in  that  heroic  self- 
command  which  resists  alike  the  influence 
of  pleasme  and  of  pain,  is  then,  in  its  direct 
object,  different  from  that  other  branch  of 
the  duty  to  ourselves  which  regards  our 
happiness  as  its  immediate  end.  it  is  imne- 
cessary,  however,  to  enlarge  on  the  former 
of  these,  since  the  desire  of  our  moral  excel- 
lence is  the  desire  of  excellence  in  all  those 
virtues  which  have  been  already  imder  our 
review.  It  would  be  needless,  therefore, 
to  repeat,  in  any  minute  detail,  with  respect 
to  the  mere  desire  of  cultivating  these  vir- 
tues, remarks  which  have  been  anticipated 
in  treating  of  the  virtues  themselves.  The 
only  obsenations  which  it  is  still  of  import- 
ance to  make,  relate  to  the  effect  which 
every  separate  breach  of  duty  may  have  in 
lessening  the  tendency  to  viitue,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  derogating  from  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  the  moral  chiu-acter.  It  thus  ac- 
quires a  sort  of  double  delinquency  ;  first,  as 
a  breach  of  some  particular  duty ;  and,  se- 
condly, as  an  additional  breach  of  that  duty, 
which  should  lead  us  to  confirm  our  moral 
excellence  as  much  as  possible,  by  every  act 
of  virtue  which  the  circiunstances  of  our  si- 

*  De  Beueficiis,  lib.  iv.  cap.  i. 


tuation  will  allow  us  to  perform ;  and,  at 
least,  by  abstinence  from  vice,  in  situations 
in  which  no  opportunity  of  positive  virtue  is 
allowed  to  us. 

It  is  this  relation  of  present  actions  to  the 
future  character,  indeed,  which  forms,  to  the 
reflecting  mind,  the  chief  element  in  its  mo- 
ral consideration  of  far  the  greater  part  ot 
human  conduct, — of  all  that  part  of  it  which 
comprehends  the  little  actions  of  ordinary 
life.  It  is  but  rarely  that  we  are  assailed 
with  temptations  to  great  evil;  and  when 
we  are  so  assailed,  the  evil  itself,  aiul  the  se- 
ductive circumstances  that  would  tempt  us 
to  it,  are  too  prominent  and  powerfid  not  to 
absorb  the  whole  attention  of  the  mind,  dis- 
tracting it  in  a  sort  of  conflict,  or  hurrying  it 
along,  according  to  the  force  of  the  moral 
hatred  of  gmlt  that  overcomes  or  is  over- 
come. In  such  case-,  then,  we  think  of  the 
present,  and  scarcely  of  more  than  of  the 
present.  But  how  few  are  the  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  how  much  more  frequently  are  we 
called  to  the  performance  of  actions  in 
which,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
moment  alone  be  considered,  the  virtue  has 
little  merit,  or  the  vice  little  delinquency. 
It  is  of  many  such  little  delinquencies,  how- 
ever, that  the  guilt  is  ultimately  formed, 
which  is  afterwards  to  excite  the  indignant 
wrath  of  every  breast,  except  of  that  one  in 
which  the  horrors  of  remorse,  stilled,  per- 
haps, in  the  dreadful  moments  of  active  ini- 
quity, are  all  that  is  to  be  felt  in  the  still 
more  dreadful  intervals  from  crime  to  crime. 
It  is  not  of  base  perfidy  then,  nor  of  atroci- 
ous cruelty,  that  it  is  necessary  to  bid  the 
ingenuous  mind  beware,  but  of  offences,  in 
which  that  ingenuous  mind,  imtaught  as  yet 
to  discern  the  futiue  in  the  present,  sees 
only  the  little  frailties  that,  as  proofs  of  a 
common  nature,  are  pitied  by  those  who 
contemplate  them,  rather  than  condemned; 
and  attract,  perhaps,  in  this  verj-  j)ity,  an  in- 
terest which  is  more  akin  to  love  than  to 
hate.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  only,  or 
at  least  chiefly  in  these  circumstances,  that 
the  moral  character  is  in  peril.  There  is 
not  a  guilty  passion  from  which  the  heart 
would  not  shrink,  if  that  passion  were  to 
present  itself  instantly,  with  its  own  dread- 
ful aspect.  But  while  the  pleasures  and  the 
less  hideous  forms  of  vice  mingle  together, 
in  what  may  almost  be  termed  the  sport  or 
pastime  of  human  life,  we  pass  readily  and 
heedlessly  from  one  to  the  other,  till  we 
learn  at  last  to  look  on  the  passion,  when  it 
introduces  itself  among  the  playful  band,  on- 
ly as  we  gaze  on  some  fierce  masquer  in  a 
pageant  that  assumes  features  of  darker  fe- 
rocity only  to  delight  us  the  more,  or  which 
we  approach  at  least  with  as  little  apprehen- 
sion as  if  it  were  the  gentle  form  of  virtue 
herself  that  was  smihng  on  us.  It  is  from 
the  beginnings  of  vice  that  we  are  to  be  sav- 
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ed  then,  if  we  arc  to  be  saved  from  vice  it- 
self.    Were  it  given  to  us  to  pieture  the  fu- 
ture,  as   we  can  jiaint   what   is   before   oin- 
eyes ;  and  could  we  show  to  the  boy,  as  he 
retiuMis  blooming  and  scarcely  fatigued,  from 
the  race  or  other  active  game  in  which  he 
has   been   cotitending   with    his    playmates, 
some  form  of  feeble  age,  the  few  gray  hairs, 
the  wrinkled  front,  the  dim  eye,  the  wither- 
ed   check,    the    wasted    limbs,    that  cannot 
bear,  without  additional  support,  even   tliat 
thin   frame   which   bends  over  them  to  the 
earth  that  is  soon  to  receive  all  that  is  not 
yet  wholly  dead  and  consumed  in  the  half- 
living  skeleton  ;  could  we  say  to  him,  as  he 
pizes  almost  with  tenor  on  this  mixed  sem- 
blance of  death  antl  life,  the  form  on  which 
you  are  now  looking  is  your  own,  how  incre- 
dulous would  be  his  little  heart  to  our  ))ro- 
phetic   intimation !     It  would  seem  to  him 
scarcely  ])Ossible  that  any  numl)cr  of  years 
should  convert  what  he  then  felt  and  saw  in 
his  own  vigorous  frame,   into  that  scarcely 
breathing  thing   of  feebleness  and   misery, 
which,  when  a  few  of  those  years  had  passed 
over    him,    he    was    truly    to    become.       It 
would  be  the  same  with  the  moral  futurity  as 
with  that  of  the  mere  animal  l)eing.      Could 
we  foresee  and  exhibit,  in  like  manner,  the 
future  heart ;  could  we  show  to  him   who 
has    dormant    passions,    that    have    not   yet 
been  awakened  by  any  temptation,  and  who 
is,  therefore,  full  of  the  confidence  of  virtue, 
— to  him  who  loves,  perhaps,   the  haj)piness 
of  others,  which  has  never  interfered  with 
his  own,   and  is  eager,  therefore,  to  confer 
on  them  ail  those  enjoyments  which  cost  no 
sacrifice  of  enjoyment  on  his  part;  to  such 
a  mind,  ana,  in  some  cases,  even  to  a  mind 
far  nobler,  could  we  present  the  moral  j)ic- 
ture  of  some  deceiver,  and  plunderer,  ami 
oppressor,    some   reveller    in   the   luxury  of 
riches  fniudiiiently  usurped,  and  even  of  the 
scanty  rapine  of  poverty  itself,  that  had  still 
something  which  could  be  torn  from  it  by 
exactions,   which   it  was  too   friendless    to 
Know  how  to  resist,  and,  in  presenting  this 
picture,  could  we  say,  the  guilt  at  which  you 
shudder,  is  the  guilt  of  the  veiy  bosom  that 
is  shrinking   from   it  with  indignation,   how 
ditlicult  would  it  be,  or  rather  liow  impossi- 
ble, to  convince  the  criminal  of  other  years, 
of  his  own  horrible  identity  with  all  the  vil- 
lanies  which  he  loathed.      Yet  there  can  be 
no  f|uestion  that  there  are  cases  in   which 
the  moral  jirogression  is  as  regular,  from  in- 
nocence to  mature  and  hoaiy  iniquity,  as  the 
mere  corporeal   progress,    from   the    beauty 
and  muscul-ir  alacrity  of  youth,  to  the  weak- 
ness and  pale  and  withered  emaciation  of  age. 
It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  fatal  progres- 
sion then,  from  less  to  greater  vice,  which 
far  more  than  doubles  the  obligation  of  ab- 
staining   from    those     slight    immoralities, 
which  might  seem  trifling  if  it  were  not  for 


this  progressive  tendency.  No  evil  is  slight 
which  prepares  the  heart  for  greater  evil. 
The  highest  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves, 
is  to  strengthen,  as  nuich  as  it  is  in  our  power 
to  strengthen,  every  disposition  which  con- 
stitutes or  forms  a  ])art  of  moral  excellence  ; 
and  we  err  against  this  high  duty,  and  ])re- 
pare  ourselves  for  erring  against  every  other 
duty,  as  often  as  we  yield  to  a  single  seduc- 
tion, whether  it  be  to  do  what  is  ])Ositively 
unworthy,  or  to  abstain  from  the  hund)lest 
act  of  virtue  \\  hich  our  duty  calls  to  us  to 
perform.  In  yielding  once  to  any  vicious 
desire,  we  lose  much  more  than  the  virtue 
of  a  single  moment ;  for  while  the  desire, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  increased  by  indul- 
gence, the  mere  remembrance  that  we  have 
once  yielded,  is  to  us  almost  like  a  licence  to 
yield  again.  The  second  error  seems  to  save 
us  from  the  pain  of  thinking,  that  the  temp- 
tation which  we  before  suftered  to  vanquish 
our  feeble  virtue,  was  one  which  even  that  fee- 
ble virtue  was  capable  of  overcoming;  and  our 
'present  weakness  is  to  us  as  it  were  a  sort  of 
indistinct  and  secret  justification  of  the  past. 

The  virtuous  man  then,  who  loves  as  he 
should  love  the  noble  consciousness  of  virtue, 
and  who  feels,  therefore,  that  no  gain  of 
mere  sensual  pleasure  or  worldly  honour 
would  be  cheajily  purchased  by  a  sacrifice  of 
moral  excellence,  will  think  often,  when  such 
a  purchase  might  be  made  by  a  sacrifice  so 
slight,  that  to  others  it  might  seem  scarcely 
a  diminution  of  virtue,  rather  of  the  whole 
moral  excellence  which  he  endangers,  than 
of  the  little  ])ortion  of  it  with  which  he  is 
called  to  j)art.  He  will  not  say  within  him- 
self, how  inconsiderable  and  how  venial 
would  be  this  error  ;  but,  to  what  crimes  may 
this  single  error  lead  !  He  will  thus  be  saved 
from  the  common  temptations,  by  which 
minds  less  accustomed  to  a  sage  foresight 
are  at  first  gently  le(;  where  they  gladly  con- 
sent to  go,  and  afterwards  hurried  along 
where  it  is  misery  to  follow,  by  a  force  which 
they  cannot  resist, — by  a  force  which  seem- 
ed to  them  at  first  the  light  touch  of  the  gen- 
tle hand  of  a  grace  or  a  ])leasure,  but  whi<'h 
has  expanded  jirogressively  at  every  step,  till 
it  has  become  the  giasp  of  a  giant's  arm. 

The  duty  that  is  exercised  in  resit  ting  the 
solicitations  of  evils  that  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  yet  vices,  though  they  are  soon  to  be- 
come vices,  and  are  as  yet,  to  our  unrctlect- 
ing  thought,  only  forms  of  gaiety  and  social 
kindness,  is  truly  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  self-command.  It  is  not  the  endu- 
rance of  jjain,  that  is  the  hardest  trial  to 
which  fortitude  can  l)c  exposed  ;  it  is  the 
calm  endurance,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  the 
very  smiles  of  pleasure  herself, — an  endu- 
rance that  is  easy  only  to  the  noble  love  of 
future  as  well  as  present  virtue,  that  can  re- 
sist what  it  is  delightl'id  to  crowds  to  do,  as 
j  it  resists  the  less  terrible  forms  of  evil,  froii. 
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which  every  individual  of  the  crowd  would 
shrink  ;  and  the  courage  of  those  who  have 
strength  only  to  resist  what  is  commonly 
termed  fear,  is  a  courage  that  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name, — as  little  worthy  of  it 
as  the  partial  courage  of  the  soldier  on  his 
own  element,  if  on  a  different  element  he 
were  to  tremble  when  exposed  to  a  ship- 
wreck ;  or  of  the  seaman,  if  he  were  in  like 
manner  to  tremble  at  any  of  the  common 
perils  to  which  life  can  be  exposed  on  land. 
The  most  strenuous  combatants  in  the  tu- 
mult of  warfares,  may  be  cowards,  or  worse 
than  cowards,  in  the  calm  moral  fight. 

They  yieUI  to  pleasure,  though  they  dauger  brave. 
Anil  show  no  fortituile  but  in  the  field. 

His  is  the  only  genuine  strength  of  heart,  who 
resists  not  the  force  of  a  few  fears  only,  to 
which  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  it  is  ig- 
nominious for  man  to  yield  ;  but  the  force  of 
every  temptation,  to  which  it  would  be  un- 
worthy of  man  to  yield,  even  though  the 
world,  in  its  capricious  allotments  of  honour 
and  shame,  might  not  have  chosen  to  regard 
with  ignominy  that  peculiar  species  of  cow- 
ardice. 

By  pleasure  unsubdued,  unbroke  by  pam, 
He  shares  in  that  Omnipotence  he  trusts  ; 
All-bearing,  all-attempting,  till  he  falls ; 
And,  when  he  falls,  writes  Fici  on  his  shield.* 

The  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  as 
it  leads  us  to  value  our  own  moral  purity, 
leads  us  then  to  resist  the  solicitation  of  plea- 
sures that  would  debase  us,  as  it  leads  us  to 
endure  pain  itself.  To  endure  pain  is  how- 
ever in  like  manner  a  part  of  this  duty,  not 
merely  from  those  high  motives  that  have 
been  already  considered  by  us,  the  motives 
of  grateful  submission,  which  ai'e  drawn  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  world,  by  that  wisdom  and  goodness 
under  whose  gracious  dispensation  the  capa- 
city of  suffering  itself  has  been  arranged,  so 
as  to  minister  to  the  highest  purposes  which 
supreme  benevolence  could  have  in  view,  but 
also  from  the  subordinate  motives  that  regard 
only  ourselves.  To  be  querulously  impatient, 
is  but  to  add  another  evil,  that  might  be 
avoided,  to  evil  that  already  exists,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  throw  from  us  one  of  the 
most  powerfid  consolations  which  even  that 
amount  of  existing  evil  admitted, — the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  we  are  able  to  bear 
what  it  is  virtue  to  bear,  and  of  trusting  that 
we  shall  be  able  in  like  manner  to  endm'c, 
without  repining,  whatever  other  ills  it  may 
be  our  mortal  allotment  to  encounter,  and 
our  duty  to  overcome,  in  the  only  way  in 
which  such  ills  can  be  overcome,  by  the  pa- 
tience that  sustains  them.  By  yielding  to 
habits  of  cowardly  discontent,  we  continually 


•  Night  Thoughts,  Night  vili 


lessen  more  and  more  that  internal  vigour 
which  might  save  ii-i  from  the  miserable 
cowardice  that  makes  almost  every  act  of  vir- 
tue a  painful  effort,  till  we  become  iit  last 
the  moral  slaves  of  every  j)hysical  evil,  and 
therefore  of  every  human  being  who  is  capable 
of  inflicting  on  us  any  one  of  those  ills.  He 
never  can  be  the  masterofhisown  resolutions, 
who  does  not  know  how  to  endure  what  it 
may  be  impossible  to  avoid  without  the  sa- 
crifice of  virtue.  When  we  hear  of  the  usur- 
per and  oppressor  of  Roman  liberty,  who, 
when  a  whole  world  was  prostrate  before 
him,  had  subdued  every  thing  but  the  in- 
flexible spirit  of  a  single  heroic  sconi- 
er  of  slavery,  and  of  the  inflicter  of  sla- 
very, 

Et  cuncta  terrarum  subaeta, 
Praeter  atrocem  inimumCatonis — t 

we  do  not  need  to  be  told,  that  he  who 
could  thus  dare  to  offer  to  liberty  its  last  ho- 
mage, was  not  one  whom  mere  suffering  could 
appal. 

Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida  ; — neque  Auster, 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adriae, 
Ncc  fulminantis  magna  Jovis  manus. 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae.:): 


LECTURE  XCIX. 

OF  OUR  DUTY  TO  OURSELVES. 

In  my  last  Lectiu-e,  Gentlemen,  I  be- 
gan the  consideration  of  that  minor  species 
of  moral  obligation  which  constitutes  the  pro- 
priety of  certain  actions,  considered  merely 
as  terminating  in  the  individual  who  performs 
them, — the  duty,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves. 

This  duty  I  represented  as  having  two 
great  objects  ;  in  the  first  place,  the  moral 
excellence  of  the  individuals,  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  his  happiness  when  any  enjoy- 
ment, or  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  fu- 
ture enjoyment,  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
moral  excellence,  the  cultivation  of  which  is, 
in  every  case,  even  with  respect  to  the  mere 
personal  duty,  of  primary  obligation. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  accordingly,  I  consid- 
ered the  former  of  these  divisions  of  our  duty 
to  ourselves — illustrating  especially  the  rela- 
tion which  a  single  action  may  bear  to  the 
whole  moral  character  in  after-hfe,  by  the 
increased  tendency  which  it  induces  to  a  re- 
petition of  it,  and  a  coiTesponding  diminu- 
tion of  the  abhon-ence  with  which  the  action, 
if  vicious,  was  previously  viewed ;  and,  en- 
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dcavouring,  therefore,  to  impress  you  strong- 
ly with  the  importance  of  hiil)its  ofself-com- 
maiul,  by  which  alone,  as  enabling  us  to  re- 
sist alike  the  gayer  seductions  of  luxurj',  and 
the  terror  of  personal  suffering,  we  may  be 
masters  of  our  own  moral  resolutions,  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  vice  might  seem  attend- 
ed only  with  ])resciit  pleasure,  and  virtue  on- 
ly with  present  pain. 

After  considering  that  division,  then, 
which  regards  the  cultivation  of  our  moral 
excellence,  I  proceed  now  to  consider  the 
other  branch  of  our  duty  to  ourselves,  of 
which  our  happiness  is  the  immediate  ob- 
ject. 

When  happiness  is  to  be  attained  without 
the  breach  of  any  duty,  it  becomes  a  positive 
duty  to  pursue  it ;  as,  in  like  manner,  though 
no  other  duty  were  to  be  violated  than  that 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  it  would  still  be 
a  violation  of  this  duty  to  act  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  lessen  our  own  happiness,  or  to 
occasion  to  ourselves  actual  distress.  It  is 
a  virtue,  in  short,  to  be  jirudent,  a  vice  to 
be  imprudent ;  or  if  prudence  and  impru- 
dence should  be  considered  as  implying  ra- 
ther the  knowledge  or  the  ignorance  of  ac- 
tions that  may  be  advantageous  to  us  or 
hurtful,  than  "the  peiformance  of  actions 
which  we  know  to  be  advantageous  to  us  or 
hurtful, — it  is  a  virtue  to  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  seems  to  us  most  prudent,  a  vice  to 
act  ill  such  a  manner  as  seems  to  us  impru- 
dent. 

That  there  is  not  merely  a  satisfaction  or 
regret,  as  at  some  piece  of  good  or  bad  for- 
tune, but  a  moral  duty  observed  or  violated, 
in  these  ca«es,  is  evident  from  the  conscience 
of  the  agent  himself,  and  from  the  feelings  of 
those  who  contemplate  his  action.      He  who 
suffers  from  acting  in  a   mannner  which  he 
had  reason  to  consider  as  iini)nident,  feels 
that  he  is  justly  punished  ;  and  all  who  con- 
sider his  action  and  its  consequences,  agree 
in  this  reference  of  demerit  to  the  agent,  and 
in  the  feeling  of  ])ropriety  in  the  punishment 
which  he  has  received,  or  rather,  which  he 
may  be  said  to  have  inflicted  on  himself. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  Deity,  who 
willed   the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and 
who  made  virtue,  upon  the  whole,  the  mopl 
efficacious  mode  of  contributing  even  to  hap- 
piness in  this  life,  should  have  made  the  wil- 
fid  neglect  of  that  which  was  in  so  many  im- 
portsiiit  respects  the  great  object  of  moral 
feeling,  an  object  itself  of  a  species  of  moral 
disapprolwlion.      If  every  individual  of  man- 
kind were  in  every  respect  perfectly  careless 
of  his   f)wn   ha])piness,    every   individual  of 
mankind  would  be  unhappy  ;  and  mere  im- 
prudence, if  universal,  would  thus  have  the 
same  injurious  consequences  as  the  universal 
oppression  nf  all  by  all.     From  the  harmony 
which  the  Deity  has  pre-established  of  vir- 
tue and   utility,  that  conduct  alone  can   be 


most  virtuous,  which,  if  universally  adopt- 
ed, would  contribute  most  to  the  good  of 
the  universe  ;  and  the  imprudent,  therefore, 
are,  to  the  extent  of  their  wilful  violation  of 
the  happiness  of  one  individual,  violators  of 
the  universal  system  of  good. 

Our  own  happiness,  then,  is  a  moral  ob- 
ject, as  the  ha])piness  of  others  is  a  moral 
object.      There  is  much  more  reason,  how- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  to  fear  that  individuals 
will  be  neglectful  of  the  happiness  of  others 
rather  than  of  their  own,  when  opportunities 
of  furthering  either  may  have   occurred  to 
them  ;  since,  with  respect  to  each  ])crsonal- 
ly,  his  own   desire  of  pleasure,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  the  means  of  pleasure,  may  be 
considered  as  so  powerful  as  scarcely  to  re- 
quire the  aid  of  any  mere  feeling  of  moral 
duty,  to  call  on  him  to   be  prudent.     It  is 
accordant,  therefore,  wMth  the  gracious  bene- 
volence of  the  Power  who  has  arranged  our 
susceptibilities  of  feeling,  in  relation  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  that 
the    sentiment  of   moral    obligation    should 
there  be  strongest,  where  the  additional  in- 
fluence is  most  needed ;  and  that,   while  it 
is  of  our  own  happiness  we  are,  at  least  in 
ordinary   circumstances,   most   desirous,    it 
should  yet  seem  to  us,  in  the  very  privacy 
of  our  own  conscience,  a  greater  moral  de- 
linquency to  invade  any  enjoyment  possessed 
by  another,  than  to  sacrifice,  by  any   rash 
folly,  the  means  of  similar  enjoyment  pos- 
sessed by  ourselves. 

It  is  still,  however,  more  than  mere  regret 
which  we  feel  on  considering  any  such  \m- 
prudent  sacrifice.  There  is  truly  a  feeling 
of  moral  disapprobation— a  feeling  that  in 
thus  injuring  the  happiness  of  one  individual 
of  mankind,  we  have  violated  a  part  of  the 
general  system  of  duty,  which  in  the  actions 
that  relate  to  himself  only,  as  well  as  in  the 
actions  which  relate  directly  to  others,  a  wise 
and  virtuous  man  should  have  constiuitly 
before  him  for  the  direction  of  his  con- 
duct. 

It  is  morally  fit,  then,  that  every  mdivn- 
dual  should  endeavour  to  acquire  and  i>re- 
serve  the  means  of  happiness,  when  the  hap- 
piness is  to  be  acquired  or  preserved  without 
the  breach  of  any  of  the  duties  of  still  strong- 
er obligation  which  he  may  owe  to  commu- 
nities or  to  other  individuals. 

But  if  the  acquisition  of  happiness  be  his 
duty,  in  what  manner  is  he  to  seek  it?  that 
is  to  say,  in  what  objects  is  he  to  hope  to 
find  it  ? 


O  Happiness  !  our  being  s  end  a"^  ^T^  •  .  ,  „^„„  , 
Good     .teasiirc,  case,  content,  whatecr  thy  name  ! 
That  somcthinq  still  which  prompts  th  eternal  sigh . 
For  whieh  wc  lx.ar  to  live,  or  dare  to  die  . 
Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  Ixryond  us  lies. 
O'erlook'd,  seen  double,  by  the  fool  and  wise. 
I'lant  of  celestial  seed  !  if  dropt  l)clow, 
Sav.  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign  st  to  grow  ? 
Fair  op'ning  to  some  court's  propitious  shine, 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  thetlammg  mine: 
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Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yielil. 

Or  reapM  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  ? 

Where  grows  ?  where  grows  it  not?  If  vain  our  toil, 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil ; 

Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 

'Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  everywhere.* 

Happiness,  considered  as  mere  happiness, 
may  be  defined  to  be,  a  state  of  continued 
agreeable  feeling,  difiering  from  what  is  conj- 
monly  termed  i)leasure  only  as  a  whole  differs 
from  a  part.  Pleasure  may  be  momentary  ; 
hut  to  the  pleasure  of  a  moment  we  do  not, 
at  least  in  common  language,  give  the  name 
of  happiness,  which  implies  some  degree  of 
permanence  in  the  pleasure. 

As  happiness,  however,  is  only  a  more 
lasting  state  of  pleasure  or  agreeable  feeling, 
it  is  evident  that  every  object,  the  remem- 
brance, or  possession,  or  hope  of  which  is 
agreeable,  is  a  source  of  happiness ;  one  of 
many  sources,  because  there  are  innumerable 
objects  which,  as  remembered,  possessed, 
or  hoped,  iu^e  agreeable.  Some  of  these 
may  indeed  exclude  others,  and  the  objects 
excluded  may  be  sources  of  purer  or  more 
lasting  pleasure,  which  it  would  be  impru- 
dent therefore  to  abandon  for  a  less  good. 
But  all  are  still  sources  of  happiness,  if  hap- 
piness be  agreeable  feeling;  and  the  only 
moral  question  relates  to  the  choice.  | 

It  is  evident  too,  that  this  choice  of  hap-  ■ 
piness,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  intensity  j 
and  duration  of  enjoyment,  must  be  various  ' 
in  its  objects  in  different  individuals,  accord- 
ing to  their  original  constitution,  education, 
habits,  rank  in  life,  or  whatever  else  may  be 
conceived  to  modify  the  desires  of  mankind. 
The  saving  of  a  few  guineas,  which,  to  the 
greater  number,  of  the  rich  at  least,  would 
afford  no  gratification,  may  be  a  source  of 
very  great  delight  to  those  whose  circum- 
stances of  humbler  fortune  condemn  them 
to  be  necessarily  frugal ;  or  even  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  many  thousand  acres,  if  he  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  miser.  With  every  va- 
riety of  taste,  in  whatever  manner  induced, 
there  is  a  corresponding  happiness  of  posses- 
sion ;  a  gem,  a  painting,  a  medal,  which 
many  would  rank  with  the  mere  baubles  of  a 
toyshop,  are  treasures  to  a  few.  The  loss 
of  a  single  book  of  difficult  acquisition,  which 
may  be  a  serious  evil  to  a  man  of  letters,  is 
scarce  felt  as  a  loss  by  one  who  sees  books 
before  him,  as  mere  pieces  of  gay  and  gilded 
fiu-nitm'e,  without  the  slightest  desire  of 
opening  them,  and  whose  library  is  perhaps 
the  only  room  of  his  house  which  he  never 
thinks  of  entering,  or  which  he  uses  at  least 
only  for  such  piu-poses  as  any  other  room, 
with  any  other  furnitiu-e,  might  serve  as  well. 
What  is  true  of  these  som-ces  of  enjoyment, 
is  true  of  every  object  of  desire  which  some 
value  much,  while  others  perhaps  regard  it 


*  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv.  v.  1— IC. 


as  insignificant,  or  at  least  regard  it  as  com- 
paratively of  far  less  value.  In  thinking  of 
what  is  to  give  delight,  we  must  think  at 
least  as  much  of  the  mind  that  is  to  be  de- 
lighted, as  of  the  object  we  may  choose  to 
term  delightful.  There  are,  jjrobably,  not 
two  individuals  to  whom  the  acquisition  of 
exactly  the  same  objects  would  afford  exact- 
ly the  same  quantity  of  happiness  ;  and  in  a 
question  of  mere  happiness,  therefore,  with- 
out regard  to  duty,  it  is  es  absurd  to  inquire 
into  one  universal  standard,  as  to  think  of 
discovering  one  universal  stature,  or  univer- 
sal form  of  the  infinitely  varied  features  of 
mankind. 

This  inquiry,  however,  into  one  sole  and 
exclusive  standard  of  happiness,  which  seems 
so  absurd  when  we  consider  the  ever-varying 
tastes  and  fancies  of  mankind,  was  the  great 
inquiry  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  Hap- 
piness was  to  them  not  so  much  a  generic 
name  of  many  agreeable  feelings,  as  a  sort  of 
universal  a  parte  rei, — something  which  was 
one  and  simple,  or  which  at  least  excluded 
any  great  diversity  of  the  objects  that  cor- 
responded with  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
sage  calculations  on  the  comparative  amount 
of  pleasure,  which  different  classes  of  objects 
might  be  expected  to  afford  to  the  greater 
number  of  mankind,  they  have  left  to  us  a 
bold  assertion  of  one  species  of  happiness, 
as  if  it  were  the  sole, — and  many  vain  re- 
finements, by  which  they  would  endeavour 
to  reduce  Jo  it  every  other  form  of  delight, 
and  where  they  could  not  so  reduce  them, 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  enjoyments  so 
obstinately  unaccommodating ;  of  enjoy- 
ments,  however,  as  real  and  as  independent 
in  themselves,  as  that  for  the  sole  existence 
of  which  they  contended. 

The  two  principal  sects  opposed  to  each 
other  in  this  inquiry  into  happiness,  were 
the  followers  of  Epicurus  and  Zeno  ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  regarded  sensual  pleasure  as 
primarily  the  only  real  good,  and  every  thing 
that  was  not  directly  sensual,  as  valuable 
only  in  relation  to  it ;  while  the  other  sect 
contended,  that  there  was  no  good  whatever 
but  in  rectitude  of  conduct ;  that,  but  for  this 
rectitude  of  choice,  pleasure  was  not  a  good, 
pain  not  an  evil. 

The  slightest  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  mind,  as  susceptible  of  various  species 
of  enjojTTtient,  might  seem  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove the  doctrine  of  both  these  rival  sects. 
That  oiu-  chief  happiness,  the  happiness  of 
far  the  greatest  portion  of  our  life,  has  no 
direct  reference  to  the  senses,  is  abundantly 
evident,  and  is  admitted  even  by  Epicunis 
himself ;  though  he  would  still  labour  vainly 
to  refer  them  remotely  to  that  soiu-ce  ;  and, 
though  the  virtues  and  intellectual  acquire- 
ments which  adorn  our  nature  infinitely  more 
than  any  superior  quickness  of  sensation, 
may  be  so  traced  through  all  their  conse- 
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(luences,  as  to  be  found  ultimately  to  contri- 
bute to  the  amount  even  of  the  ple;isures  of 
the  senses,  tiiis  intlueiire  on   the  senses   is 
rertiiinly  the  least  ])art  of  their  inthienee  on 
hajipiness.      The  love  of  the  j)arent  for  the 
child,  of  the  child  for  the  jjarent,  all  the  de- 
lifjhlful  charities  which  render  home  a  scene 
of  perpetual  joy,  and  which  extend   them- 
selves  beyond    the  domestic    roof,   with  so 
wide  a  growth  of  affection ;  the  sublime  or 
tender  remembrances  of  virtue  ;  or  in  mere 
science,  the  luxury  of  truth  itself,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  desires  that  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
intellectual  passions  ;  the  pleasure  of  the  as- 
tronomer,   in   contemplating  those   seeming 
sparks  of  light,  whicii  to  his  senses  are  truly 
mere  sparks  of  light,  and  which  are  magnifi- 
cent orbs  only  to  the  intellect  that  compre- 
hends  and   measures   their  amplitude ;  the 
])U'asure  of  the  mathematician,  in  tracing  re- 
lations of  forms  which  his  senses  are   abso- 
lutely incapable  of  presenting  to  him  ;  of  the 
poet,  in  describing  scenes  of  beauty  which 
his  eyes  never  are  to  see ; — all  these  plea- 
sures, intellectual  and  moral,  are  pleasures, 
whether  they  tend  or  do  not  tend  to  height- 
en mere  sensual  enjoyment ;  and  if  nothing 
were  to  be  left  of  them  but  this  influence  on 
the    senses,  human   life   would   scarcely  be 
worthy   even   of  the   brutal   appetites  that 
might  still  strive  to  find  on  earth  the  objects 
of  their  grovelling  and  languid  and  weary  de- 
sire. 

So  false,  then,  even  as  a  mere  physical 
exposition  of  happiness,  is  the  system  of 
Epicurus.  But  if  his  philosophy  err  more 
grossly,  the  ])hiloso])hy  of  the  Stoical  school, 
though  it  err  more  sublimely,  is  still  but  a 
sublimer  error.  The  moral  excellence  of 
man  is  unquestionably  what  Zeno  and  his 
followers  maintained  it  to  be,  a  devout  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
by  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  for  whicli 
every  state  in  which  we  can  be  placed,  allows 
an  o])i)ortunity  of  exercise.  It  never  can  be 
according  to  the  real  excellence  of  his  nature 
to  act  viciously,  nor  a  violation  of  his  real 
excellence  to  act  virtuously ;  but  thoutrh  all 
pleasure  which  is  inconsistent  with  virtue  is 
to  be  avoided,  the  pleasure  which  is  consist- 
ent with  virtue  is  to  be  valued,  not  merely 
as  being  that  which  attends  virtue,  but  as 
being  happiness,  or  at  least  an  element  of 
ha])i)iness.  Between  mere  pleasure  and 
mere  virtue,  there  is  a  competition,  in  short, 
of  the  less  with  the  gieater  ;  but  though  vir- 
tue be  the  greater,  and  the  greater  in  every 
case  in  which  it  can  be  opposed  to  mere 
pleasure,  pleasure  is  still  good  in  itself,  and 
would  be  covetable  by  the  virtuous  in  eveiy 
case  in  which  the  greater  good  of  virtue  is 
not  inconsistent  with  it.  Pain  is,  in  like 
manner,  an  evil  in  itself;  though  to  bear 
pain  without  a  murmur,  or  without  even  any 
iiiward  murmurs,  be  a  good, — a  good  depend- 


ent on  oiu'selves,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
add  at  <iny  moment  to  the  mere  physical  ill 
that  does  not  deiiend  on  us,  and  a  good  more 
valuable  than  the  jjain  in  itself  is  evil. 

It  is,    indeed,    because  pleasure  and  pain 
are  not   in  themselves  absolutely  indiircrent, 
that  man  is  virtuous  in  resisting  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  one,  and   the   threats  of  the 
other ;  and  there  is  thus  a  self-confutation 
in  the  principles   of   Stoicism,  which   it  is 
truly  astonishing    that    the  founder  of   the 
system,  or  some    one    of  the    ancient  and 
modern  commentators  on  it,  should  not  have 
discovered.      W'c    may  praise,  indeed,  the 
magnanimity   of   him  who    dares    to    suffer 
every  external   evil  which  man   can  suffer, 
rather  than  give  his  conscience  one  guilty 
remembrance  ;  but  it  is  because  there  is  evil 
to  be  endured,  that  we  praise  him  for  his 
magnanimity  in  bearing  the  evil ;   and  if  there 
be  no  ill  to  be  endiu-ed,    there  is  no  nuigna- 
nimity  that  can  be  called  forth  to  endure  it. 
The  bed  of  roses  diff'ers  from   the  burning 
'bull,  not  merely  as  a  square  dilfers  from  a 
circle,  or  as  flint  dilfers  from   clay,  but  as 
that  which  i^  physically  good  differs  from 
that  which  is  physically  evil  ;  and  if  they 
did  not  so  differ,  as  good  and  evil,  there  could 
be  as  little  merit  in  consenting,  when  virtue 
required  the  sacrifice,  to  suffer  all  the  bodily 
pain  which  the  instrument  of  torture  could 
inflict,  rather  than  to  rest  in  guilty  indolence 
on  that  luxurious  couch  of  flowers,  as  there 
could  be  in  the  mere   preference,  for   any 
physical  purpose,  of  a  circular  to  an  angu- 
lar form,  or  of  the  softness  of  clay  to  the 
hardness  of  flint.     Moral  excellence  is,  in- 
deed, in  every  ease,  preferable  to  mere  phy- 
sical enjoyment  ;  and  there  is  no  enjoyment 
worthy  of  the  choice  of  man,  when  virtue 
forbids  the  desire.     JJut  virtue  is  the  supe- 
rior only,  not  the  sole  power.     She  has  im- 
perial sway  ;  but  her  sway  is  imperial,  only 
because  there    are  forms  of  inferior  good, 
over  which  it  is  her  glory  to  preside. 

It  was  this  confusion  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  moral  excellence,  which  is  one 
()l)ject,  and  of  mere  happiness,  which  is 
another  object,  that  led  to  all  the  extrava- 
gant declamations  of  the  Porch,  as  to  the 
equal  happiness  of  every  situation  in  which 
man  can  exist.  Nor  is  it  only  in  their  su- 
blime defiances  of  pain,  that  the  iru'otisis- 
tency  which  I  have  pointed  out  is  involved; 
it  is  involved  c(pially  in  the  scale  of  jirefi'r- 
ences  which  they  present  to  us  in  our  very 
virtues.  We  are  to  love,  for  example, 
health  rather  than  sickness ;  but  we  are 
thus  to  love  it,  not  because  health  is  in 
itself  a  greater  good  than  sickness,  but 
only  because  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven 
that  we  should  love  it  more  than  the  pain 
and  imbecility  of  disease.  And  why  do 
we  infer  it  to  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that 
we   should   prefer    health   to  sickness?     It 
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ts  not  easy  to  discover  any  reason  for 
this  inference,  but  the  absokite  good  of 
that  which  is  declared  in  itself  to  be  neither 
good  nor  enl.  If  health  and  sickness  be  in 
themselves,  without  rejrard  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,  absolutely  indifferent,  they  must 
still  continue  absolutely  indifferent,  or  we 
must  require  some  divine  revelation  to  make 
kno\Mi  to  us  the  will  which  we  are  to 
obey. 

It  is  this  tacit  assumption  of  the  very  cir- 
cumstances denied,  which  forms  indeed  the 
radical  fallacy  of  the  system  of  Zeno ;  a  sort 
of  fallacy  which,  in  the  course  of  our  in- 
quiries, we  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  tracing,  in  the  systems  of  philosophers  of 
every  age.  The  will  of  the  gods,  as  direct- 
ing the  choice,  when  there  was  a  competi- 
tion of  many  objects,  seemed  to  furnish  a 
reasonable  ground  of  preference ;  a  ground 
of  preference  which  was  felt  to  be  the  more 
reasonable,  because  every  one  had  previous- 
ly, in  his  own  mind,  felt  and  silently  admit- 
ted those  distinctions  of  physical  good  and 
evil  which  the  Stoics  ostensibly  denied,  but 
which  corresponded  exactly  with  the  divine 
intimations  of  preferableness,  that  were  only 
these  very  distinctions,  under  a  more  mag- 
nificent name.  To  obey  the  will  of  the 
gods,  in  preferring  wealth  to  poverty,  was  in 
truth  to  have  made  the  previous  discover}', 
that  wealth,  as  an  object  of  desire,  was  pre- 


Yet  I  confess;  that,  absurd  as  the  paradox  is, 

and  discordant  with  all  our  moral  feelings,  it 
yet  seems  to  me  so  completely  involved  in 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  tlie  school,  that 
it  must  have  occurred,  or  at  least  may  natu- 
rally be  supposed  to  have  occurred,  to  the 
very  founders  of  the  school,  as  an  obvious 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  their  doc- 
trine ;  and  if  it  did  so  occur  to  them,  v,-e 
certainly  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
assertors  of  so  bold  a  paradox  as  that  which 
stated  the  absolute  physical  indifference  as 
to  happiness  of  rapture  and  agony,  would 
be  very  slow  of  maintaining  a  paradox  addi- 
tional, if  the  assertion  of  it  were  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  system.  It  is 
an  error,  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  which  is 
not,  in  principle  at  least,  confined  to  Stoi- 
cism, but  is  radically  involved  in  all  those  the- 
ological systems  of  Ethics,  which  make  the 
very  essence  of  virtue  to  consist  in  mere  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God.  If  all  actions  be 
equal,  except  as  they  are  ordered  or  not  or- 
dered by  Heaven,  which  makes  them  objects 
of  moral  choice,  simply  by  pointing  them  out 
to  us  as  fit  or  imfit  to  be  performed ;  then 
is  there  only  one  \-irtue,  and  only  one  vice, 
— the  virtue  of  doing  as  Heaven  commands, 
the  vice  of  not  doing  as  Heaven  commands. 
^^'^lateve^  the  action  may  be,  there  may 
be  this  moral  difference,  but,  in  the  stoical 
or  theological  view  of  virtue  and  vice,  there 


ferable   to  poverty ;    and  to  have  inferred, '  can   be   this  difference  only.     To  suppose 


\ 


from  this  previous  belief  of  the  physical  dis- 
tinction, that  supposed  will  of  Heaven, 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
ascertain  if  the  objects  had  been  indifferent 
in  themselves.  If  all  external  things  were 
in  themselves  absolutely  equal,  then  was  it 
impossible  to  infer  from  them  that  divine 
preference  on  which  our  own  was  to  de- 
pend ;  and  if  that  divine  preference  could, 
in  any  way,  be  inferred  from  the  physical 
differences  of  things,  as  essentially  good 
and  evil,  then  was  it  not  to  the  divine  in- 
timation, as  subsequently  inferred,  that  we 
were  to  look  for  the  source  of  that  distinc- 
tion, from  which  alone,  as  previously  felt, 
we  inferred  the  intimation  itself. 

The  same  erroneous  notion,  as  to  the  ab- 
solute indifference  with  respect  to  mere  hap- 
piness of  all  things  external,  which  were  not 
in  themselves  either  good  or  evil,  but  as 
pointed  out  by  the  gods  for  our  choice,  led 
naturally,  and,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  neces- 
sarily, to  the  strange  stoical  jmradox  of  the 
absolute  equality  in  merit  of  all  virtuous  ac- 
tions, and  the  absolute  equality  in  demerit 
of  all  \'icious  actions.  This,  indeed,  with 
many  of  the  other  paradoxes  maintained  by 
the  sect,  Dr.  Smith  is  inclined  to  consider 
as  not  forming  a  part  of  the  system  of  Zeno 
and  Cleanthes,  but  rather  as  introduced  with 
other  mere  dialectic  and  technical  subtleties, 
by  their  disciple  and  follower   Chrysippus. 


that  certain  actions,  merely  by  being  more 
widely  beneficial,  are  more  obligatory  than 
others  ;  that  certain    other  actions,    merely 
by  being  more  widely  injimous,  are  of  great- 
er delinquency  than  others, — would    be    to 
suppose,  in  opposition  to  the   fundamental 
tenet  of  the  whole  system,  that  what  we  term 
a  benefit  is  a  good  in  itself,  what  we  term  an 
injury  an  evil  in  itself,  independently  of  that 
will  which  intimates  to  us  what  is  fit  or  un- 
fit to  be  done.     The  most  beneficial  action, 
an  action  that  confers  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness  on  oiu-  nearest  relative,  or  on 
our  most  generous  benefactor,  is  good  only 
because  it  is  divinely  commanded  ;  and  this 
character  of  virtue  it  must  share  in  common 
with   every  action,   however  comparatively 
unimportant  in  itself,  that  is  so  commanded  ; 
the  most  injurious  action,  of  which  the  in- 
jyiry,  too,  may  have  been  directed  against 
those   whom   we   were   especially  called  to 
love,  is  e\i\  only  because  it  is  divinely  indi- 
cated to  us  as  unworthy  of  our  choice  ;   and 
this  character  of  vice  it  must  share  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  actions  that  are  marked  to 
be  evil  by  this  prohibition,  and  by  this  pro- 
hibition only.     We  are    astonished,  indeed, 
that    offences  which  we   regard   as    trifling 
should  be  classed  by  the  Stoics  with  crimes 
that  appear  to  us  of  the  most  aggravated  ini- 
quity ;  but  we  are  astonished  only  because 
we  assume  another  estimate  of  virtue  and 
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vice,  and  have  not  adopted  thoir  general 
doftriiie,  that  %irtiie  is  mere  oliodienoe  to 
the  wiU  of  tliu  gods,  and  vice  disobedience 
to  it.  The  paradox  is  repngniuit,  indeed,  to 
ever}'  feeling  of  our  heart,  but  still  it  must 
be  allowed  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  system  ;  as  it  nnist  be  allowed  also  to  be 
necessarily  involved  in  eveiy  system  that 
reduces  virtue  and  vice  to  mere  obedience 
or  disobedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

The  whole  errors  of  the  stoical  system,  or 
at  le;ust  its  more  important  errors,  may  be 
traced  then,  I  conceive,  to  that  radical  mis- 
take as  to  the  nature  of  happiness,  which  we 
have  been  considering  ;  a  mistake  that,  if 
truly  allowed  to  influence  the  heart,  could 
not  fail  to  lessen  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  in  some  nieasiu'e  too  his  virtue, 
in  ail  the  relations  which  personal  happiness 
and  virtue  bear  to  private  affection.  If,  in- 
deed, it  had  been  possible  for  human  nature 
to  feel  what  the  Stoics  maintained, — an  ab- 
solute indifference  as  to  every  thing  external, 
ludess  from  some  relation  which  it  bore,  or 
was  imagined  to  bear,  to  the  will  of  the  Di- 
vinity, how  much  of  all  that  tenderness  which 
renders  the  domestic  and  friendly  relations 
so  delightful  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  mere  cessation  of  the  little  pleasures 
and  little  exercises  of  kindness  and  compas- 
sion which  foster  the  benevolent  regard.  It 
is  in  relation  to  these  private  affections  only, 
however,  that  I  conceive  the  stoicd  system 
to  have  been  practically  injurious  to  virtue, 
however  false  it  may  have  been  in  mere  the- 
ory, either  as  a  |)hysical  system  of  the  nature 
of  man,  or  us  a  system  of  ethics  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  physical  constitu- 
tion. In  every  thing  which  terminated  in 
the  individual  himself,  the  virtue  which  it 
recommended  was  what  man  perha])s  may 
never  be  able  to  attain,  but  what  it  would 
be  well  for  man  if  he  could  even  ajtproach ; 
and  the  nearer  his  approach  to  it,  the  more 
excellent  must  ho  become.  Pain  is,  indeed, 
an  ill,  and  we  must  err  physically  whenever 
we  pronounce  that  to  endure  this  ill  is  not 
an  affliction  to  our  sensitive  nature  ;  but  it 
would  be  well  for  us  in  our  moral  resolutions, 
at  least  in  those  which  regard  only  sufferings 
which  ourselves  may  have  to  overcome,  if 
we  L-ould  be  truly  what  a  perfect  Stoic  would 
require  of  us  to  be. 

The  eiTor  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch, 
then,  in  relation  to  the  physical  ills  of  life, 
was  at  least  an  error  of  minds  of  the  noblest 
chanicter  of  moral  enthusiasm.  "  If,"  says 
Mf)nt(>(|uieu,  "  I  could  for  a  moment  cease 
to  think  that  I  am  a  Christian,  I  could  not 
fail  to  rank  the  destruction  of  the  sect  of 
Zeno  in  the  list  of  the  misforttmes  of  human 
kinfl.  It  was  extravagant  only  in  feelings 
which  have  in  themselves  a  monil  grandeur, 
. — in  the  contempt  of  pleasures  and  alllictions. 
It  alone  knew  how  to  make  great  citizens  ; 


it  alone  made  great  men ;  it  alone  made  Eni- 

])erors  worthy  of  being  called  great.  While 
the  Stoics  regarded  as  nothing,  riches,  gran- 
deur, pleasures,  and  vexations,  they  occupied 
themselves  only  with  labouring  for  the  happi- 
ness of  others  in  the  discharge  of  the  various 
social  duties.  It  seemed  as  if  they  regarded 
that  holy  spirit — the  portion  of  the  divinity 
— which  they  believed  to  be  in  man,  as  a  soit 
of  bountiful  providence  that  was  watching 
over  the  human  race.  Bom  for  society,  they 
considered  it  as  their  office  thus  to  labour  for 
it ;  and  they  laboured  at  little  cost  to  the  so- 
ciety which  they  benefited,  because  their  re- 
ward was  all  within  themselves  :  their  phi- 
losophy sufficed  for  their  happiness  ;  or 
rather,  the  happiness  of  others  was  the 
only  accession  which  could  increase  their 
own."* 

Hi  more?,  haec  duri  immota  Catonis 
Secta  fuit,  ser\are  moduin,  fiiicmque  tcticre, 
Naturarnqiie  sequi,  patriaeque  imiiundere  vitam  , 
Ncc  sibi,  sed  toti  gcnitum  se  credere  mumlo. 
/       Huic  epiilac,  vicisse  faitiem:  magnique  peiiates, 
Sub!llo^  isse  hyemom  teeto:  prctiosaque  vestis, 
Ilirtam  membra  super  Romani  more  Quiritis 
Iiiduxisse  togam  ;  Vciierisque  huic  maximus  usus. 
Progenies:  L'rbi  pater  est,  Urbique  maritus  : 
.lustiliae  cultor,  rigidi  scrvator  honesti: 
In  conmiune  bonus:  nullosque  (  atonis  in  actus 
Subrepsit,  partemque  tulit  sibi  nata  voluptas.f 

In  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  ages 
in  which  the  stoical  doctrines  chiefly  flourish- 
ed,— the  servile  and  wretched  ages  in  which, 
with  that  intellectual  light,  in  a  few  individ- 
uals, which  leads  when  there  is  virtue,  to 
grandeur  of  soul,  and  almost  leads  to  virtue 
itself, — there  was  every%vhcre  around  a  cold 
and  gloomy  despotism,  that  left  man  only  to 
gaze  on  misery,  or  to  feel  misery,  if  he  did  not 
strive  to  rise  wholly  above  it ;  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  a  jihilosophy  which  gave  aid  to  this 
nceessaiy  elevation  above  the  scene  of  human 
suffering  and  human  ignominy,  should  have 
been  the  favomitc  jjhilosophy  of  every  better 
sjiirit ;  of  all  those  names  which,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  so  many  centui'ies,  we  still  venerate 
as  the  names  of  some  more  than  mortid  de- 
liverers of  mankind 

"  Among  the  different  schools,"  says  Apol- 
lonius,  in  the  sublime  eulogy  of  the  Emperor 
M.  Aurehus,  "among  the  different  sc1io(jIs 
he  soon  distinguished  one  which  taught  man 
to  rise  above  himself.  It  discovered  to  him, 
as  it  were,  a  new  woild, — a  world  in  wKwh 
l)lcasure  and  i)ain  were  annihilated,  where 
the  senses  had  lost  all  their  power  over  the 
soul,  where  poverty,  riches,  life,  death,  were 
nothing,  and  virtue  existed  alone.  Romans  ! 
it  was  this  jjhilosophy  which  gave  you  Cato 
and  Brutus.  It  was  it  which  supported  them 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  liberty.  It  ex- 
tended itself  afterwards,  and  multiplied  un- 
der your  tyrants.     It  seemed  as  if  it  had  be- 


•  He  I'Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  xxiv.  chap.  x. 
t  Lucaiii  I'h.irsiilia,  lilt.  ii.  v.  oSO — 3yi. 
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come  a  want  to  your  oppressed  ancestors,  i 
whose  uncertain  life  w.is  incessantly  under 
the  axe  of  the  despot.     In  tliose  times  of  dis-  I 
prace  alone,  it  preserved  the  dignity  of  human  i 
nature.      It  taught  to  live  ;  it  taught  to  die  ;  | 
and,  while  tjTanny  was  degrading  the  soiU,  it 
lifted  it  up  again  with  more  force  and  gran-  j 
deur.      This  heroic  philosophy  was  made  for  i 
heroic  souls.     Aurelius  marked  as  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  days  of  his  life,  that  day  of  his 
boyhood  in  which  he  first  heard  of  Cato. 
He  preserved  with  gratitude  the  names  of 
those  who  had  made  him,  in  like  manner,  ac- 
quainted with  Brutus  and   Tlu^aseas.     He 
thanked  the  gods  that  he  had  had  an  op- 
portunity  of  reading  the  maxims  of  Epic- 
tetus." 

That  great  emperor,  who  thus  looked  with 
veneration  to  others,  was  himself  one  of  the 
noble  boasts  of  Stoicism,  and  it  must  always 
be  the  glory  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch, 
that,  whatever  its  truths  and  errors  might  be, 
they  were  truths  and  errors  which  animated 
the  virtues  and  comforted  the  sufferings  of 
some  of  the  noblest  of  mankind. 

With  all  the  admiration,  however,  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  of  the  sub- 
limer  parts  of  this  system,  it  is  still,  as  I  said, 
founded  on  a  false  view  of  om-  nature.    Man 
is  to  be  considered  not  in  one  light  only, 
but  in  many  lights,  in  all  of  which  he  may  ! 
be  a  subject  of  agreeable  feelings,  and  con-  ! 
sequently  of  happiness,  as  a  series  of  agree-  , 
able  feelings.     He  is  a  sensitive  being,  an  , 
intellectual  being,  a  moral  being,  a  religious 
being,  and  there  are  species  of  happmess  that  I 
correspond  with  these  varieties.  | 

Though  it  would  be  unnecessary  then  to 
enter  on  any  very  minute  details  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  agreeable  feeling,  of  which  happi- 
ness, as  a  whole,  may  be  composed,  a  few 
slight  remarks  may  still  be  added,  on  these 
chief  specific  relations  of  our  happiness,  sen- 
sitive, intellectual,  moral  and  religious. 

That  the  pleasure,  which  may  be  felt  by 
us  as  sensitive  beings,  is  not  to  be  rejected 
by  us  as  unworthy  of  man,  I  need  not  prove 
to  you,  after  the  definition  of  happiness  which 
I  have  given  you.  Happiness,  however, 
though  only  a  series  of  agreeable  feelings,  is 
to  be  estimated  not  only  by  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  those  agreeable  feelings  which 
compose  it,  but  by  the  relations  of  these,  as 
likely  to  produce  or  not  to  produce,  to  pre- 
vent or  not  to  prevent,  other  series  of  agree- 
able feelings,  and  to  cherish  or  repress  that 
moral  excellence  which,  as  an  object  of  de- 
sire, is  superior  even  to  pleasure  itself.  It 
is  according  to  these  relations  chiefly  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses  are  to  be  estimated. 
In  themselves,  as  mere  pleasiu'es,  they  are 
good,  and  if  they  left  the  same  ardour  of  ge- 
nerous enterprise,  or  of  patient  self-command, 
if  they  did  not  occupy  time,  which  should 
have  been  employed  in  higher  offices,  and  if, 


in  their  influence  on  the  future  capacity  of 
mere  enjoyment,  they  did  not  tend  to  lessen 
or  prevent  happiness  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  enjoyed,  or  to  occasion  ])ain  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  arisen,  and  which 
is  equivalent,  or  more  than  equivalent,  to 
the  temporary  happiness  aflbrded,  it  would, 
in  these  circumstances,  I  will  admit,  be 
impossible  for  man  to  be  too  much  a  sen- 
sualist ;  since  pleasure,  which  in  itself  is 
good,  is  evil,  only  when  its  consequences  are 
evil. 

He  who  has  lavished  on  us  so  many  means 
of  delight,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us, 
in  the  ordinarj'  circumstances  of  life,  not  to 
be  sensitively  happy  in  some  greater  or  less 
degree,  has  not  made  nature  so  full  of  beauty 
that  we  should  not  admire  it.  He  has  not 
poured  fragi'ance  and  music  around  us,  and 
strewed  with  flowers  the  very  turf  on  which 
we  tread,  that  our  heart  may  not  rejoice 
as  we  move  along,  but  that  W'e  may  walk 
through  this  world  of  loveliness  with  the 
same  dull  eye  and  indifferent  soul,  with 
which  we  should  have  traversed  unvaried 
scenes,  without  a  colour,  or  an  odour,  or  a 
song. 

The  pleasures  of  the  senses,  then,  are  not 
merely  allowable,  under  the  restrictions  which 
I  stated,  but  to  abstain  from  them  with  no 
other  view  than  because  they  are  pleasures, 
would  be  a  sort  of  contempt  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  or  a  blasjjhemy  against  his  gracious 
bounty,  if  we  were  to  assert  that  such  absti- 
nence from  pleasure,  merely  as  pleasiu-e,  can 
be  gratifying  to  infinite  benevolence. 

It  is  very  different,  however,  when  the  so- 
licitations of  pleasure  are  resisted  on  account 
of  those  circumstances  which  I  have  men- 
tioned as  the  only  reasonable  restrictions  on 
enjoyment,  circumstances  which  give  to  tem- 
perance its  rank  as  one  of  the  virtues,  and  as 
one  which  is  far  from  being  the  humblest  of 
the  glorious  band. 

Even  though  excessive  indulgence  in  sen- 
sual pleasures  had  no  other  evil  than  the 
pains  and  lessening  of  enjoyment  to  which 
they  give  occasion,  this  reduction  of  the  ge- 
neral amount  of  happiness  would  afford  an 
irresistible  reason  for  curbing  the  sensual  ap- 
petite. The  headach,  the  languor,  the  long 
and  miserable  diseases  of  intemperance,  are 
themselves  sufficient  punishments  of  the 
luxiu-ious  indulgences  which  produced  them. 
But,  without  taking  these  into  account, 
how  great  is  the  loss  of  simpler  pleasiure, 
of  pleasiu-e  more  frequently  and  more 
universally  acquirable,  but  which  the  habit 
of  seeking  only  violent  enjoyments  for  an  in- 
flamed and  vitiated  appetite,  has  rendered 
too  feeble  to  be  felt.  They  do  not  lose  lit- 
tle who  lose  only  what  the  intemperate  lose. 
To  enjoy,  perhaps,  a  single  luxury,  which, 
even  though  they  were  truly  to  enjoy  it, 
woidd  not  be  worth  so  costly  a  purchase 
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they  f^ve  up  the  capacity  of  innumerable  de- 
liirhts.  Thonjjh  it  were  pleasinfc  rather  than 
painful  to  paze  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
sun,  the  pleasure  would  surely  be  too  dearly 
bought,  if  it  were  to  leave  the  eyes  for  hours 
dazzled  and  ineajiable  of  enjoying  the  beau- 
tiful colours  of  that  wide  expanse  of  nature 
with  which  the  same  radiance,  when  more 
moderately  shed,  refreshes  the  ver}'  vision 
which  it  delights. 

The  influence  of  intemperance,  in  lessen- 
iuir  the  amount  of  general  enjoyment,  inju- 
rious as  it  is,  even  in  this  way,  to  a  being 
who  love-;  luip])incss,  is  slight,  however,  when 
compared  with  its  more  fatal  injury  to  every 
virtuous  habit.  He  who  has  trained  his 
whole  soul  to  sensual  indulgences,  has  pre- 
pared for  himself  innumerable  seductions 
from  moral  good,  while  he  has,  at  the  same 
time,  prepared  in  his  own  heart  a  greater 
weakness  of  resisting  those  seductions.  He 
requires  too  costly  and  cumbrous  an  appa- 
ratus of  happiness  to  feel  delight  at  the  call 
of  virtue,  which  may  order  him  where  he 
cannot  be  accompanied  by  so  many  superflu- 
ities, but  to  him  necessary  things  ;  and  he 
will  learn,  therefore,  to  consider  that  which 
would  deprive  him  of  his  accustomed  enjoy- 
ments, as  a  foe,  not  as  a  guardian  or  moral 
adviser.  It  is  mentioned  of  a  friend  of 
Charles  T.  in  the  ci\nl  war  of  the  parliament, 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  horse 
and  join  the  royal  party,  but  for  one  circum- 
stance, that  he  could  not  reconcile  himself 
to  the  thought  of  being  an  hour  or  two  less 
in  bed  than  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his 
quiet  home  ;  and  he  therefore,  after  duly  re- 
flecting on  the  impossibility  of  being  both  a 
good  subject  and  a  good  sleeper,  contented 
himself  with  remaining  to  enjoy  his  repose. 
Absurd  as  such  an  anecdote  may  seem,  it 
states  oidy  what  passes  innumerable  times 
through  the  silent  heart  of  every  voluptuary, 
in  similar  comparisons  of  the  most  important 
duties  with  the  most  petty,  but  habitual 
Ijjca'itircs.  How  many  more  virtuous  a(-tions 
would  have  been  perforrued  on  earth,  if  the 
performance  of  them  had  not  been  inconsist- 
ent with  enjoyments,  as  insignificant  in 
themselves  as  an  hour  of  unnecessary,  and 
perhaps  hurtful  slumber ! 

In  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  ancient 
writers  there  is  a  striking  picture  of  this  con- 
trast, which  the  virtuous  and  the  dissolute 
present  almost  to  our  very  senses.  "  Aitum 
quiildam  est  virtus,  excelsum,  regale,  invic- 
tum,  infatigabile  ;  voluptas,  humile,  servile, 
iinbecilliim,  caducum,  cujus  statio  ac  doini- 
cilium  fornices  et  popinac  sunt.  Virtutem 
in  templo  invenies,  in  foro,  in  curia,  pro 
muris  stantem,  pulvenikntam,  colorutam, 
callosas  habentem  manus  ;  voiuiitateni  lali- 
tantem  sae|)ius,  ac  tenebras  captantem,  circa 
balnea  ac  sudatoria,  ac  loca  acdilem  metu- 
enlia,    mollem,  enervem,   mere    atque    un- 


guento  madentem,  pallidam,  aut  fucatam  et 
medicamentis  pollutam."* 

From  this  tendency  of  excessive  indul- 
gence in  mere  sensual  pleasure  to  weaken 
and  debase  the  mind,  and  thus  to  expose  it 
an  easy  prey  to  every  species  of  evil,  Epicu- 
I  rus,  the  great  assertor  of  sensual  pleasures, 
'  as  the  sole  direct  good  in  life,  was  led  to 
maintain  the  importance  of  temperance,  al- 
most with  the  same  appearance  of  rigid  se- 
verity as  the  teachers  of  a  very  dirt"erent 
j  school.  In  mere  precepts  of  virtue,  indeed, 
]  that  is  to  say,  in  every  thing  practical,  the 
schools,  the  most  opposite  to  each  other  in 
their  views  of  the  nature  of  good,  were  near- 
ly similar.  Both  set  out  from  principles  that 
might  have  seemed  to  lead  them  far  from 
'  each  other;  yet  both  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusions, on  the  points  on  which  it  was  most 
important  to  form  a  judgment.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  find  the  loose  freedom  of  the  most 
licentious  system  of  immorality,  thus  forced, 
for  its  own  happiness,  to  submit  itself  to  the 
moral  restraints  which  it  seemed  to  boast  of 
throwing  oft',  and  pleasure  herself  compelled, 
as  it  were,  to  pay  homage  to  that  virtue  from 
which  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
the  worship  of  mankind. 


LECTURE  C. 

OF  OUR  DUTY    TO    OURSELVES CULTIVATIOM 

OF  INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS 
HAPPINESS. 

Gentlemen,  the  greater  part  of  my  last 
Lecture  was  occupied  with  an  examination 
of  the  erroneous  opinions  as  to  happiness, 
entertained  by  some  sects  of  ancient  philoso- 
])hers,  and  particularly  of  the  doctrines  of 
one  memorable  sect,  whose  general  system, 
false  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  had  yet  so 
much  in  it  of  the  sublimity  of  virtue,  and 
was  so  eminently  fitted  to  produce  or  to  at- 
tract to  it  whatever  was  morally  great,  that, 
when  we  read  of  any  noble  act  of  jiatriotism, 
in  the  <iges  and  countries  in  which  the  sys- 
tem flourished,  we  almost  take  for  granted 
that  he  who  dared  heroically,  or  suffered  he- 
roically, was  of  the  distinguished  number  of 
this  school  of  heroes. 

The  error  of  the  ancient  inquirers  into 
happiness  consisted,  as  we  found,  in  exces- 
sive simplification — in  the  belief  that  happi- 
ness was  one  and  sim])lc,  definite,  and  al- 
most self-subsisting,  like  an  universal  essence 
of  the  schools, —  in  the  assertion,  therefore, 
of  one  peculiar  form  of  good,  as  if  it  were  all 
that  deserved  that  name,  and  the  consequent 
exclusion  of  other  fijnns  of  good  that  could 
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not  be  reduced  to  the  favourite  species.  He 
who  had  confined  all  happiness  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  senses,  was  of  course  under  the 
necessity  of  denying  that  there  was  any  mo- 
ral pleasure  whatever,  which  had.  not  a  di- 
rect relation  to  some  mere  sensual  delight ; 
while  the  assertor  of  a  ditferent  system,  who 
had  affirmed  virtue  only  to  be  good,  was  of 
course  under  an  equal  necessity  of  denying 
that  any  pleasure  of  the  senses,  however  in- 
tense or  pure,  could  be  even  the  slightest 
element  of  happiness.  Both  were  right  in 
what  they  admitted,  wrong  in  what  they  ex- 
cluded ;  and  the  paradoxes  into  which  they 
were  led,  were  necessary  consequences  of 
the  excessive  simplification. 

A  wider  and  more  judicious  view  of  our 
natiu"e  would  have  shown,  that  human  hap- 
piness is  as  various  as  the  functions  of  man ; 
that  the  Deity,  who  has  united  us  by  so  ma- 
ny relations  to  the  whole  living  and  inani- 
mate world,  has,  in  these  relations,  surround- 
ed us  with  means  of  varied  enjoyment,  which 
it  is  as  truly  impossible  for  us  not  to  partake 
with  satisfaction,  as  not  to  behold  the  very 
scene  itself,  which  is  for  ever  in  all  its  beau- 
ty before  our  eyes  ;  that  happiness  is  the 
name  of  a  series  of  agreeable  feelings,  and 
of  such  a  series  only,  and  that  whatever  is 
capable  of  exciting  agreeable  feelings,  is, 
therefore,  or  may  be,  to  that  extent,  a  source 
of  happiness. 

]Man  is  a  sensitive  being,  an  intellectual 
being,  a  moral  being,  a  religious  being. 
There  are  agreeable  feelings  which  belong  to 
him  in  each  of  these  capacities  ;  a  happiness, 
in  short,  sensitive,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  ;  and  though  we  may  affect,  in  ver- 
bal accordance  with  some  system,  to  deny 
any  of  these  various  forms  of  good,  it  is  on- 
ly in  words  that  we  can  so  deny  them.  As 
mere  feeUngs,  or  phenomena  of  the  mind, 
admitting  of  analysis  and  arrangement,  these 
forms  of  pleasing  emotion  were  considered 
by  us,  in  former  parts  of  the  course,  when 
their  general  relations  to  our  happiness  were 
pointed  out ;  but  as  objects  of  moral  choice 
they  may,  perhaps,  still  admit  of  a  few  addi- 
tional practical  remarks. 

The  remarks  in  my  last  lecture  were  li- 
mited to  the  happiness  which  we  are  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  in  the  first  of  these  capaci- 
ties, as  sensitive  beings.  I  proceed  then 
now  to  the  happiness  of  which  we  are  intel- 
lectually susceptible. 

That  pleasure  .does  attend  the  sublime 
operations  of  intellect  in  the  discovery  of 
truth,  or  the  splendid  creations  of  fancy,  or 
the  various  arts  to  which  science  and  ima- 
gination are  subservient,  every  one,  I  pre- 
sume, will  readily  admit,  to  whom  these 
operations  are  familiar.  But  the  great  mas- 
ters in  science  and  art  are  few,  and  the  plea- 
siu-e  which  they  feel  in  their  noblest  inven- 
tions, therefore,  would  be  but  a  slight  ele- 


ment in  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  The 
joy,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  produc- 
tive functions,  which  have  the  pride  of  con- 
templating these  great  results  as  their  own. 
It  exists  to  all  who  have  the  humbler  capa- 
city of  contemplating  them  merely  as  results 
of  human  genius.  It  is  delightfid  to  learn, 
though  another  may  have  been  the  discover- 
er ;  and  perhaps  the  pleasure  which  a  mind 
truly  ardent  for  knowledge  feels  in  those 
early  years  in  which  the  new  world  of  science 
is  opened,  as  it  were,  to  its  view,  and  every 
step,  and  almost  everj'  glance,  affords  some 
new  accession  of  admiration  and  power,  may 
not  be  surpassed,  even  by  the  pleasure 
which  it  is  afterwards  to  feel,  when  it  is  not 
to  be  the  receiver  of  the  wisdom  of  others, 
but  itself  the  enlightener  of  the  wise. 

The  peculiar  and  most  prominent  advan- 
tage of  the  intellectual  pleasures,  however, 
in  relation  to  general  happiness,  regards  as 
much  what  they  prevent  as  what  they  af- 
ford.     It  is  what  I  had  before  occasion  to 
point  out  to  you,  when  treating  of  the  com- 
mon   causes    of   fretfulness    of    temper    to 
which  mere  want  of  occupation  leads  perhaps 
as  frequently  as  any  positive  cause.      This 
advantage  is  the  ready  resource  which  these 
pleasures  afibrd,  in  cases  in  which  the  hours 
would  be   slow  and  hea\y   without   them. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  arts  of  happiness, 
to  those  who  aie  not  privileged,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  with  the  necessity  of  labour,  is  to 
know  how  to  prepare  resources  that  may  be 
readily  at  hand,  in  the  dreary  hours  that  are 
without  emplojTiient  of  any  other  kind.     It 
is  not  always  in  the  power  of  the  idler  to 
command  the  company  of  other  idlers,  with 
whom  he  may  busy  himself  in  labouring  to 
forget  that  he  is  not  busy ;  and,  delightful 
as  it  may  be  for  a  while,  it  is  but  a  weary 
occupation  after  all,  to  walk  along  the  pave- 
ment or   the   field,   and  to  count  faces    or 
trees,  for  the  pleasure  of  being  a  little  more, 
and  but  a  very  little  more  active,  than  if  the 
same  time  had  been  spent  on  the  same  quiet 
seat,   with  folded  arms,  and  drowsy  eyelids, 
that  have  the  dulness  of  beginning  slumber, 
without  its  repose.     In  bad  weather,  and 
slight  indisposition,  when  even  these  feeble 
resources  are  lost,  the  hea\-}'  burden  of  a  day 
is  still  more  insupportable  to  him  who  has 
nothing  on  which  to  lean,  that  may  aid  him 
in  supporting  it ;  and  who,  when  an  hour  is 
at   last   shaken   off,    still   sees   other   hours 
hanging  over  him,  that  are   to  weigh  him 
down  as  drearily  and  heavily.     In  such  cir- 
cumstances, how  much  does  he  add  to  hap- 
piness, who  can  gis-e  the  mind  a  resource 
that  is  ready  at  its  very  call,  in  almost  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  can  be  placed ; 
and  such  a  resource  does  the  power  of  de- 
riving  pleasure    from   a  book    afford.      The 
consolation  which  this  yields,  is  indeed  next 
in  value  to  the  consolation  of  virtue  itself 
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It  wdiild  not  be  easy  to  form  a  conception 
adequate  to  the  amount  of  positive  pieasiu-e 
enjoyed,  and  still  more  of  positive  pain  pre- 
vented, which,  in  civilized  life,  is  due  to 
•vorks  that  are  perhaps  of  no  value,  but  as 
they  serve  this  temporary  purpose  of  *jllinp; 
up  the  vacuities  of  enii)ty  days,  or  empty 
hours  even  of  days  that  in  part  are  occu- 
pied. 

1  need  not  quote  to  you  the  very  beau- 
tiful passai:;e  of  Cicero  on  this  universality  of 
the  delights  of  literature,  in  youth,  in  old  age, 
at  home,  and  abroad,'whieh  has  been  so  of- 
ten quoted  by  every  body  that  it  must  be 
fiuniliar  to  you  all.       There   is   a  beautiful 
piussaye,  however,  of  another  Roman  philo- 
sopher, to  the  same  purport,  with  which  you 
are  probably  less  acquainted,  that  expresses 
in  a  manner  as   striking  the   advantages   of 
study,  in  the  power  which  it  gives  us,  not 
merely  of  occupying  our  hours  of  leisure,  but 
of  extending  our  existence  through  all  the 
ages  that  have  preceded  us,  and  enjoying  the 
communion  of  the  noblest  minds  with  which 
those  ages  were  adorned.     "  Soli   omnium 
otiosi  sunt,  qui  sajjientiae  vacant :  soli  vivunt. 
Nee  enim  suam  tantum  aetatem  bene  tuen- 
tur:     omne  aevum  suo  adjiciunt.      Quid- 
quid  annorum  ante  illos  actum  est,  illis  ac- 
quisitum  est.      Nisi  ingratissimi  sumus,  illi 
clarissimi  s.icrarum  opinionum  conditores  no- 
bis nati  sunt,   nobis   vitam  praeparaverunt. 
Ad  res  pulcherrimas,  ex  tenebris  ad  lucem 
erutas,  alieno  labore  deducimur :  nullo  nobis 
saeculo  interdietum  est :    in  omnia  adniitti  • 
mur  :   et  si  magnitudine  animi  egredi  huma- 
nac  imbecillitatis  angustias  libet,  nmltuwi  ])er 
quod    s])aticmur    temporis    est.      Dis])utare 
cum  Soerate  licet,  dubitare   cum   Carneade, 
cmn  Epicuro  quiescere,  natiu"am  cum  Stoi- 
cis  vincere,  cum  Cynicis  excedere,  cum  re- 
rum  natura  in  consortium  oinnis  aevi  j)ariter 
incedere."*      "  What  happiness,"   he   con- 
tinues, "  and  how  beautiful  an  old  age  awaits 
him  who  has  betaken  himself  to  the  com- 
munion of  those  great  minds  ;  who  has  con- 
stantly with  him  those  with  whom  he   may 
deliberate    on    every  thing  which  concerns 
him ;  whom  he  may  consult  daily  as  to   his 
own  moral  progress,  and  hear  truth  from  them 
without  contumely,  jiraise  without  adulation  ; 
to  whose  vcrj'  similitude,  by  this  intercourse, 
he  may  learn  at  last   to   form  even  his  own 
feebler  nature.      We  are   often  in   the  liabit 
of  com])laining  that  our  parents,  and  all  the 
circumstances   of  our  birth,  are  not  of  our 
choice,  but  of  our  fortune.     We  have  it  in 
our  power,  however,  to  be  born  as  we  please 
in  this  second  birth  of  genius.      Of  the  il- 
lustrious minds  that  have  preceded  us,  we 
have  only  to  determine  to  whom  we  wish  to 
be  allied ;  and  we  are  already  adopted,  not 
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to  the  inheritance  of  his  mere  name,  but  to 
the  nobler  inheritance  of  every  thing  which 
he  possessed." 

Such,  in  importance,  is  intellectual  happi- 
ness, considered  merely  as  ha])i)iness,  and 
such,  consequently,  the  practical  duty  of  cul- 
tivating it.  Still  more  important,  however, 
is  the  happiness  of  which  we  are  susceptible 
as  moral  beings. 

This  moral  happiness  may  be  considered, 
practically,  in  two  lights, — as  relating  to 
things,  and  as  relating  to  persons ;  to  the 
objects  of  our  covetous  desires  of  every  sort, 
and  to  the  living  objects  of  our  affections  of 
love  and  hate,  in  all  their  varieties. 

With  respect  to  the  former  of  these  divi- 
sions, in  the  conii)etition  of  the  many  objects 
that  may  attract  us,  a  most  important  prac- 
tical rule  for  happiness,  is  to  give  our  chief 
consideration,  so  as  to  produce,  indirectly,  a 
corresponding  tendency  of  desire  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  those  objects  which  are  attended 
with  least  risk  of  disappointment,  and  at- 
tended, too,  with  fewest  entanglements  of 
necessary  obsequiousness  to  the  powerful, 
and  enmities  of  competitors  that,  even  though 
our  pursuit  should  be  ultimately  successful, 
may  disturb  oin-  peace,  almost  as  much  as  if 
we  had  wholly  failed.  It  is  most  imporUmt, 
then,  for  our  general  happiness,  to  have  as- 
sociated the  notion  of  happiness  itself  with 
objects  that  are  of  easy  attaimnent,  and  that 
depend  more  ujjon  ourselves  than  on  the 
accidents  of  fortune.  If  it  is  not  easy  for 
him  who  has  many  wishes  to  be  tranquil,  it 
must  be  still  less  easy  for  him  to  be  happy 
who  has  many  disap])ointments  ;  and  the 
ambitious  man  must  be  fortunate,  indeed, 
who  has  not  frequently  such  disappointments 
to  encounter.  Did  we  know  nothing  more 
of  any  two  individuals  of  moderate  fortune, 
than  that  they  had  associated  the  image  of 
supreme  felicity,  the  one  with  the  enjoy- 
ments of  benevolence  and  literature  and  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  and  the  other  with  the 
acquisition  of  all  the  tumultuous  grandeur  of 
elevated  jtlace,  could  we  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment to  ])redict,  to  w  hose  lot  the  greater  sum 
of  pleasure  would  fall,  and  the  less  of  mi- 
serable solicitude  ?  "  How,  indeed,  can  he 
be  happy,"  to  borrow  the  language  of  one 
who  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing 
that  ambition  which  he  so  well  described, 
"  how  can  he  be  happy,  who  is  ever  weary 
of  homage  received,  and  who  sets  a  value  on 
nothing  but  what  is  refused  to  him  ?  lie 
can  enjoy  nothing,  not  his  glory,  for  it  seems 
to  him  obscure  ;  not  his  station,  for  he  thinks 
only  of  mounting  to  some  greater  height ; 
not  even  his  very  repose,  for  he  is  wretch- 
ed in  proportion  as  he  is  obliged  to  be 
tranquil." 

It  would  be  well,  indeed,  for  those  who 
have  the  misfortune  of  thinking  that  happi- 
ness is  only  another  name  for  the  possession 
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of  wealth  and  power,  if  they  could  trace  the 
whole  series  of  feelings  that  have  constituted 
the  life  of  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful. 

If  all,  united,  thy  ambition  call, 

From  ancient  storj-  learn  to  seorn  them  all. 

There,  in  the  rich,  thehonour'd,  fani'il,  and  great, 

See  the  false  scale  of  happiness  complete : 

In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay, 

How  happv  those  to  ruin,  these  betray  I 

Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  glory  grows. 

From  dirt  and  sea-weed  as  proud  Venice  rose  . 

In  each,  how  guilt  and  greatness  enual  ran. 

And  all  that  rais'd  the  hero,  sunk  the  man. 

Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  liehold. 

But  stain'd  with  blood,  or  ill  exchang'd  for  gold  : 

Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease. 

Or  infamous  for  plunder'd  provinces! 

O  wealth  ill-fated  !  which  no  act  of  fame 

Ere  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame 

What  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  life? 

Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife. 

The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls  invade. 

And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shade. 

Alas  !  not  dazzled  with  their  noontide  ray, 

Compute  the  morn  and  evening  to  the  day,— 

The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame, 

A  tale  that  blends  their  glory  with  their  shame.* 

Of  kindred  character  with  moderation  in 
our  wishes,  which  regards  the  future  only, 
is  the  habit  of  considering  the  cheerful  rather 
than  the  gloomy  appearances  of  things,  which 
allows  so  much  delight  to  be  felt  in  things 
possessed,  as  scarcely  to  afford  room  for  that 
discontent  with  the  present,  in  which  the 
greater  number  of  our  wishes  of  the  futiu-e, 
and  especially  of  those  aimless  and  capricious 
wishes  which  it  is  most  difficult  to   satisfy, 
have   their  origin.     How    many   are   there 
who,  siurrounded  with  all  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, make  to  themselves  a  sad  occupation 
of  extracting  misery  from  happiness  itself; 
and  who  labour  to  be  wretched,  as  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  show  the  insufficiency 
of  fortune  to  confer  what  it  seems  to  pro- 
mise.    Good  and  evil  are  so  mingled  to- 
gether in  this  system  of  things,  that  there  is 
sea)  cely  any  event  so  productive  of  evil,  as 
not  to  have  some  good  mixed  with  it,  direct 
or  mdirect ;  and  scarcely  any  so  good  as  not 
to  be  attended  with  some  proportion  of  evil, 
or,  at  least,  of  what  seems   to  us  for  the 
time  to  be  evil.     As  we  dwell  more  on  one 
or  on  the  other,  we  do  not  indeed  alter  the 
real  nature  of  things,  but  we  render  them  in 
their  relation  to  us  very  nearly  the  same,  as 
if  their  nature  were  really  altered.     If  we 
look  on    them  with  a  gloomy  eye,  all   are 
gloomy.     But  there  is  a  soiurce  of  light  with- 
in us,  an  everlasting  sunshhie,  which  we  can 
throw  on  everj'  thing  around,  till  it  reflect 
on  us  what  has  beamed  from  our  o\^ti  serene 
heart ;  like  that  great  luminary  which,   ever 
moving  through  a  world  of  darkness,  is  still 
on  every  side  smrounded  with  the  radiance 
which  flows  from  itself ;  and  cannot  appear 
without  converting  night  into  the  cheerful- 
ness of  day. 

*  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv.  v.  285—308. 


One  other  practical  rule  with  respect  to 
our  wishes,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance 
to  render  familiar  to  us, — that,  in  estimating 
the  diflerent  objects  which  we  obtain,  and 
those  which  we  see  obtained  by  others,  we 
should  accustom  ourselves  to  consider,  not 
merely  what  each  has  acquired,  but  what  has 
been  given  by  each  in  purchase  for  it, — the 
time,  the  labour,  the  comfort,  perhaps  the 
virtue  ;  and  that  we  do  not  repine,  therefore, 
when  objects  which  we  slioidd  have  wished 
to  acquire,  are  possessed  by  those  who,  in 
the  great  barter  of  happiness,  or  what  seems 
to  be  happiness,  have  paid  for  them  more 
than  we  should  have  consented  to  pay.     All 
which  we  wish  to  attain  in  life  is  so  tridy  a 
matter  of  purchase,  that  I  know  no  view  so 
powerfid  as  this  for  preventing  discontent  in 
occasional  failure,  and  I  cannot  urge  it  more 
forcibly  to  you  than  has  been  done  by  one 
of  the  first  female  writers  of  the  age,  in  a 
very  eloquent  moral  Essay  against  Inconsis- 
tency in  our  Expectations.     From  this  Es- 
say of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  which  is  confessedly 
founded,  in  its  great  argument,  on  a  very  strik- 
ing paragraph  of  Epictetus,  I  quote  a  few 
passages  : 

"  We  should  consider  this  world  as  a  great 
mart  of  commerce,  where  fortune  exposes 
to    our  view  various  commodities,   riches, 
ease,  tranquillity,  fame,  integrity,  knowledge. 
Every  thing  is  marked  at  a  settled  price. 
Our  time,  our  labour,  our  ingenuity,  are  so 
much  ready  money  which  we  are  to  lay  out 
to  the  best  advantage.     Examine,  compare, 
choose,  reject ;  but  stand  to  your  own  judg- 
ment ;  and  do  not,  like  children,  when  you 
have  purchased  one  thing,  repine  that  you  do 
not  possess  another  which  you  did  not  pur- 
chase.    Such  is  the  force  of  well-regulated 
industry-,  that  a  steady  and  vigorous  exertion 
of  our  faculties,  directed  to  one  end,  will 
generally  insure  success.     Would  you,  for 
instance,  be  rich  ?     Do  you  think  that  single 
point  worth  the  sacrificing  every  thing  else 
to?     You  may  then  be  rich.     Thousands 
have  become  so  from  the  lowest  beginnings, 
by  toil,  and  patient  diligence,  and  attention 
to  the  minutest  articles  of  exjiense  and  profit. 
But  you  must  give  up  the  pleasures  of  lei- 
sure, of  a  vacant  mind,  of  a  free  unsuspicious 
temper.     If  you  preserve  your  integrity,  it 
must  be  a  coarse-spun  and  vulgar  honesty. 
Those  high  and  lofty  notions  of  morals  which 
you  brought  with  you  from  the  schools  must 
be  considerably  lowered,  and  mixed  with  the 
baser  alloy  of  a  jealous  and  worldly-minded 
prudence.     You  must  learn  to  do  hard,  if 
not  unjust  things  ;  and  for  the  nice  embar- 
rassments of  a  delicate  and  ingenuous  spirit, 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  get  rid  of  them  as 
fast  as  possible.     You  must  shut  yoiu-  heart 
against  the  Muses,  and  be  content  to  feed 
your    understanding   with   plain    household 
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truths.  In  short,  you  iiuist  not  attempt  to 
enltirge  your  ideas,  or  polisli  your  taste,  or 
refine  your  sentiments ;  but  must  keep  on 
ni  one  beaten  track,  without  turning  aside 
either  to  the  riglit  liand  or  to  the  left.  '  But 
I  cannot  submit  to  di'udgery  like  this — 1 
feel  a  spirit  above  it.'  'Tis  well :  be  above 
it  then  ;  only  do  not  repine  that  you  are  not 
rich. 

"  Is  knowledge  the  pearl  of  price  ?  That 
too  may  be  purchased,  by  steady  application 
and  long  solitary  hours  of  study  luid  reflec- 
tion.    Bestow  these,  and  you  shall  be  wise. 
'But,  (says  the  man  of  letters,)  what  a  hard- 
ship is  it,  that  many  an  illiterate  fellow,  who 
caimot  construe  the  motto  of  the  arms  on 
his  coach,  shall  raise  a  fortune  and  make  a 
figure,  while  I  have  little  more  than  the  com- 
mon conveniences  of  life.'     Et  tibi  magna 
satis !     Was  it  in  order  to  raise  a  fortune 
that  you   consumed  the  sprightly  hours  of 
youth  in  study  and  retirement  ?     Was  it  to 
be  rich  that  you  grew  pale  over  the  midnight 
lamp,  and  distilled  the  sweetness  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  spring  ?     You  have  then 
mistaken  your  path,  and  ill  employed  your 
industry.      '  What  reward  have    I  then  for 
all  my  labours  ?'     What  reward  !      A  large 
comprehensive  soul,  well  purged  from  vul- 
gar fears,  and  perturbations,  and  prejudices  ; 
able  to  comprehend  and  interpret  the  works 
of  man — of  God.      A  rich,  flourishing,  culti- 
vated   mind,    pregnant    with    inexhaustible 
stores  of  entertainment  and  reflection.     A 
perpetual  spring  of  fresh  ideas ;  and  the  con- 
scious dignity  of  superior  intelligence.   Good 
heaven !  and  what  reward  can  you  ask  besides  ? 
But  is  it  not  some  reproach   u])oii  the 


"  The  man  whose  tender  sensibility  of  con- 
science, and  strict  regard  to  the  rules  of  mo- 
rality, make  him  scrupulous  find  fearful  oi 
offending,  is  often  heard  to  complain  of  the 
disadvantages  he  lies  under  in  eviry  path  of 
honour  and  jjrofit.  '  Could  I  but  get  over 
some  nice  ])oints,  and  conform  to  the  ])rHC- 
tice  and  opinion  of  those  about  me,  I  might 
stand  as  fair  a  chance  as  others  for  dignities 
and  ])referment.'  And  why  can  you  not  ? 
What  hinders  you  from  discarding  this  trou- 
blesome scrupulosity  of  yours  which  stands 
so  grievously  in  your  way  ?  If  it  be  a  small 
thing  to  enjoy  a  healthful  mind,  sound  at  the 
very  core,  that  does  not  shrink  from  the 
keenest  insjiection ;  inward  freedom  from 
remorse  and  jjerturbation  ;  unsullied  white- 
ness and  simplicity  of  manners ;  a  genuine 
integrity 

Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind ; 

if  you  think  these  advantages  an  inadequate 
recompence  for  what  you  resign,  dismiss  youi 
scruples  this  instant,  and  be  a  slave-merchant, 
a  parasite,  or  what  you  please."* 


Brinf;  then  these  blessings  to  a  strlet  account ; 
Make  fair  (ie<luetions ;  see  to  what  they  mount : 
How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost; 
How  each  for  other  oft  is  \vhi>lly  lost; 
How  inconsistent  preater  goods  with  these; 
How  sometimes  life  isrisk'd,  and  always  ease; 
Think ;  and  if  still  the  things  thy  envy  call, 
Sjay,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  fall  f  f 


With  respect  to  the  living  objects  of  our 
affections,  whom  we  voluntarily  adil  to  those 
with  whom  nature  has  peculiarly  connected 
us,  the  most  inij)ortant,  though  the  most  ob- 


economy  of  Providence  that  such  a  one,  who  j  vious  of  all  practical  rules,  is,   to   consider 
is  a  mean  dirty  fellow,  should  nave  amassed  |  well  in  every  instance  what  it  is  which  we 

are  about  to  love  or  hate,  that  we  may  not 
love  with  any  peculiar  friendship  what  it  may 
be  dangerous  to  our  virtue  to  love;  or,  il 
not  dangerous  to  our  virtue,  at  least  danger- 
ous to  our  peace,  from  the  vices  or  follies 
which  all  our  care  may  be  vain  to  remedy, 
and  of  which  much  of  the  misery  and  dis- 
gi-ace  caimot  fail  to  overflow  upon  us.  In 
the  emotions  of  an  opposite  kind,  before  we 
consent  to  suljniit  our  happiness  to  that  dis- 
quietude which  we  must  endure  as  often  a.s 
we  feel  hatred,  or  anger,  or  lasting  indigna- 
tion of  any  sort,  it  is,  in  like  manner,  neces- 
sary to  pause,  and  consider  whether  it  may 
not  have  been  still  possible  for  us  to  have 
been  deceived,  as  to  those  supposed  facts 
which  appear  to  us  to  justify  our  malevolent 
feelings.  We  must  not  imiigine,  as  they 
who  err  in  this  respect  are  very  apt  to  ima- 
gine, that  too  quick  a  wrath  is  justified  by 


wealth  enough  to  buy  half  a  nation  ?'  Not  in 
the  least.  He  made  himself  a  mean  dirty 
fellow  for  that  very  end.  He  has  paid  his 
health,  his  conscience,  his  liberty  for  it ;  and 
will  you  envy  him  his  bargain  ?  Will 
you  hang  your  head  and  blush  in  his  pre- 
sence because  he  outshines  you  in  equi- 
page and  show  ?  Lift  up  your  brow  with  a 
noble  confidence,  and  say  to  yourself,  I  have 
not  these  things,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  because 
I  have  not  sought,  because  I  have  not  desir- 
ed them  ;  it  is  because  I  possess  something 
better.  I  have  chosen  my  lot,  I  am  content 
and  satisfied. 

"  Y'oti  are  a  modest  man,  you  love  quiet 
and  independence,  and  have  a  delicacy  and 
^eser^•e  in  your  temper,  which  renders  it  im- 
possible for  you  to  elbow  yom-  way  in  the 
world,  and  be  the  herald  of  your  own  merits. 
Be  content  then  with  a  modest  retirement, 
with  the  esteem  of  your  intimate  friends,  with 
the  praises  of  a  blameless  heart  and  a  deli- 
cate ingenuous  spirit ;  but  resign  the  splen- 
did distinctions  of  the  world  to  those  who 
can  better  scramble  for  them." 


*  Miscellaneous  I'itces  in  prose,  by  John  Aikin, 
M.  I),  and  Anna  La:titia  BarbauM.  .id  edit.  pp.  6a— 
(ill.     I.ond.  17!>i'. 

i  Kssay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv.  \  269—276. 
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the  avowal  that  our  temper  is  passionate; 
for  it  is  the  inattention  to  this  very  quick- 
ness of  feeling  resentment,  which  ;i  passion- 
ate disposition  denotes,  that  constitutes  the 
chief  moral  evil  of  such  exacerbations  of  un- 
merited anger,  that  are  converted  into  a  pas- 
sionate habit  by  the  inattention  only.  Our 
duties  arise  often  from  our  dangers,  and  in- 
crease with  our  dangers.  The  adulterer 
does  not  think  of  justifying  himself  by  the 
confession  of  the  violence  of  his  adulterous 
desires  :  the  liveliness  of  feelings  which  lie 
knows  to  be  unworthy  of  him,  as  they  show 
him  the  greater  peril  to  which  his  virtue  is 
exposed,  should  render  him  more  eager  to 
strive  to  repress  them ;  and  he  who  feels 
himself  most  readily  irritable,  instead  of  re- 
garding his  irritability  as  an  excuse,  should, 
in  like  manner,  look  upon  it  only  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  to  avoid,  most  sedulously,  every 
occasion  of  anger,  and  to  consider  the  first 
slight  beginning  emotion,  therefore,  as  a 
warning  to  beware. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  advantage  of 
looking  to  the  bright  sides  of  things ;  and  it 
is  not  of  less  advantage  to  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  looking  to  the  bright  sides  of 
persons.  In  our  just  resentment  against  a 
few,  we  are  not  to  lose  our  admiration  and 
\ove  of  the  whole  human  race.  Me  may 
have  been  deceived ;  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  all  around  us  are  deceivers. 
How  much  happiness  does  he  lose  who  is 
ever  on  the  watch  for  injustice,  and  to 
whom  the  very  unsuspecting  confidence  of 
friendship  itself  is  only  something  that  will 
require  a  more  careful  and  vigilant  scrutiny. 

Farewell  to  virtue's  peaceful  times : 
Soon  will  you  stoop  to  act  the  crimes 

Which  thus  you  stoop  to  fear. 
Guilt  follows  guilt ;  and  where  the  train 
Begins  with   wrongs  of  such  a  stain. 

What  horrors  form  the  rear  ! 

Thron'd  in  the  sun's  descending  car. 
What  power  unseen  diffuseth  tar 

This  tenderness  of  mind  ? 
^Vhat  genius  smiles  on  yonder  flood  ? 
What  God,  in  whispers  from  the  wood. 

Bids  every  thought  be  kind  ? 

O  thou,  whate'er  thy  awful  name. 
Whose  wisdom  our  untoward  frame 

With  social  love  restrains; 
Thou,  who  by  fair  iiffection's  ties 
Giv'st  us  to  double  all  our  joys, 

And  half  disarm  our  pains ; 

Let  universal  candour  still, 

Clear  as  yon  heaven-reflecting  rill. 

Preserve  my  open  mind  ; 
Nor  this  nor  that  man's  crooked  ways 
One  sordid  doubt  within  me  raise. 

To  injure  human  kind.* 

On  the  general  happiness  which  virtue, 
considered  as  one  great  plan  of  conduct, 
tends  to  afibrd,  it  would  be  idle  to  add  any 
remarks,    after  the   full  discussions  of  the 


•  Akenside. 


whole  doctrine  of  virtue  with  which  we  were 

so  long  occupied.  Where  it  is,  there  is  no 
need  of  elTort  to  appear  hap])y  ;  and,  where 
it  is  not,  the  effort  will  be  vain.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  juster  than  the  observation 
of  Rousseau,  that  "  it  is  far  easier  to  be 
hap]iy  than  to  appear  so."  What  inex- 
haustible sources  of  delight  are  there  in  all 
those  ready  suggestions  which  constitute  the 
remembrances  of  a  life  well  spent,  when  there 
is  not  a  familiar  place  or  person  that  does 
not  recall  to  us  the  happiness  which  attended 
some  deed  of  virtue,  or  at  least  some  bcne- 
vol(!nt  wish  !  "  The  true  secret  of  happi- 
ness," says  Fontenelle,  "  is  to  be  well  with 
our  own  mind.  The  vexations  which  we 
must  expect  to  happen  to  us  from  without, 
will  often  throw  us  back  upon  ourselves ; 
it  is  good  to  have  there  an  agreeable  re- 
treat. " 

The  delights  of  virtue,  of  course,  lead  me 
to  those  delights  of  religion  with  which  they 
are  so  intimately  connected.  Even  these, 
too,  are  to  a  certain  extent,  subjects  of 
])ractical  deliberation.  We  must,  if  we 
value  our  happiness,  be  careful  in  determin 
ing  what  it  is  which  we  denominate  religion, 
that  we  may  not  extend  its  supposed  duties 
to  usages  inconsistent  with  our  tranquillity  ; 
and  still  more,  that  we  may  not  form  to 
ourselves  unworthy  notions  of  him  on  whom 
we  consider  our  whole  happiness  to  depend. 
It  is  not  enough  to  believe  in  God,  as  an 
irresistible  power  that  presides  over  the  uni- 
verse ;  for  this  a  malignant  demon  might 
be;  it  is  necessary  for  our  devout  happiness 
that  we  should  believe  in  him  as  that  pure 
and  gracious  being  who  is  the  encourager 
of  our  virtues  and  the  comforter  of  our  sor- 
rows. 

Qiiaucum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum, 

exclaims  the  Epicurean  poet,  in  thinking  of 
the  evils  which  superstition,  characterised 
by  that  ambiguous  name,  had  produced  : 
and  where  a  fierce  or  gloomy  superstition 
has  usurped  the  influence  which  religion 
graciously  exercises  only  for  purposes  of  be- 
nevolence to  man,  whom  she  makes  happy 
with  a  present  enjoyment,  by  the  very  ex- 
pression of  devout  gratitude  for  happiness 
already  enjoyed,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  positive  misery  which 
must  result  from  the  mere  contemplation  of 
a  tyrant  in  the  heavens,  ;uid  of  a  creation 
subject  to  his  cruelty  and  caprice.  It  is  a 
practical  duty  then,  in  relation  to  our  own 
happiness,  to  trace  assiduously  the  divine 
manifestations  of  goodness  in  the  universe, 
that  we  may  know  with  more  delightful  con- 
fidence the  benevolence  which  we  adore. 
It  is  our  duty,  in  like  manner,  to  study  the 
majiifestations  of  his  wisdom  in  the  regular 
arrangement  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  that 
2  U 
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we  may  not  igiiorantly  tremble  at  supersti  • 
tious  imajiinary  influences,  which  we  almost 
oppose  to  his  divine  power.  How  often  have 
we  occasion  to  observe  in  incii\i(iuals,  who 
think  that  they  are  believers  and  wor>hippers 
of  one  onniipotent  Ciod,  a  species  of  minor 
superstition,  which  does  not  indeed,  like  the 
more  jjipintic  species,  destroy  ha])i)iness  at 
once,  but  which,  in  those  who  are  unfortu- 
nately subject  to  it,  is  almost  incessantly 
makinp  some  sli^'ht  attack  on  happiness, 
aud  is  thus  as  destructive  of  tranquillity  as  it 
is  dishonourable  to  the  religion  that  is  profess- 
ed. There  is  scarcely  any  thinj:^'  however 
insignificant  and  contemptible,  which  super- 
stition has  not  converted  into  an  oracle. 
Spectres  and  dreams,  and  omens  of  every 
kind,  have  made  cowards  even  of  the  bravest 
men ;  and  though  we  no  longer  stop  an  cxjie- 
dition,  or  suspend  an  important  debate,  at  the 
perking  of  a  chicken,  or  the  flight  of  a  crow, 
the  great  multitude,  even  in  nations  the  most 
civilized,  are  still  under  the  influence  oi 
imaginary  terrors  that  scarcely  can  be  said  to 
be  less  absurd.  Of  how  much  sorrow  might 
the  same  account  be  given,  as  that  which  (iay 
ascribes  to  the  farmer's  wife  : 

Alas!  vou  know  the  cau«c  too  well, 
Tlie  salt  is  spilt : — to  me  it  fell ; 
Th?n,  to  contribute  to  my  loss, 
My  knife  ami  fork  were  laid  across; 
On  Friday  t<xi  1  the  day  I  dread  1 
Would  I  were  safe  at  Home  in  bed  ! 
Last  night — I  vow'o  heaven  'tis  true- 
Bounce  from  the  fire,  acolHn  flew. 
Next  post  s  ime  fatal  ne  vs  shall  tell ; 
(iod  send,  my  Coniish  fiiendi  be  well!" 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  casual  suc- 
cessions of  events  from  the  mivarying  se- 
quences of  causation,  gives  unfortunately  to 
the  ignorant  too  much  room  for  such  disquiet- 
ing associations,  which  nothing  but  juster 
views  of  philosophy  can  be  expected  to  pre- 
vent or  dissi])ate.  The  cultivation  of  sound 
opinions  in  science  is  thus,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  the  cultivation  of  happiness. 

When  religion  is  truly  free  from  all  super- 
stition, there  can  be  no  question  that  the  de- 
lights «hicli  it  alTords  are  the  noblest  of  which 
our  nature  is  cajiable.  It  sinT(junds  us  with 
every  thing  which  it  is  delightful  to  contem- 
plate ;  with  all  those  gracious  qualities,  that 
even  in  the  far  less  degrees  of  excellence  in 
which  they  c;ui  be  faintly  shadowed  by  the 
humble  nature  of  man,  constitute  whatever 
we  love  and  venerate  in  the  noblest  of  our 
race.  We  caimot  be  surroinided,  indeed,  at 
every  moment  by  patriots  and  sages, — liy 
the  hmnan  enlighteners  and  blessers  of  the 
world,  for  (nir  own  existence  is  limited  to  a 
small  portion  of  that  globe,  and  a  few  hours 
of  those  ages  which  they  successively  en- 
lightened and  blessed  ;  but  we  can  be  sur- 
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rounded,  and  are  every  moment  surrounded, 
by  a  wisdom  and  goodness  that  transcend 
far  more  whatever  i)atriots  and  sages  could 
exhibit  to  us,  than  these  transcended  the 
meanest  of  the  nniltitude,  w  horn  their  ge- 
)ierous  ctVorts  were  scarcely  able  to  ele- 
vate to  the  rank  of  men.  li' we  but  open 
our  heart  to  the  benevolence  that  is  shining 
on  it,  as  we  open  otir  eyes  to  the  colours 
with  which  the  earth  is  embellished,  we  have 
nature  constantly  before  us;  and  the  God  of 
nature,  whose  goodness  is  everywhere,  like 
the  unfading  sunsliine  of  the  world. 

When  othor  joys  are  present,  indeed,  the 
])leasures  of  religion,  it  may  be  thought,  are 
superfluous.  We  are  hajijiy  ;  and  ha])piiicss 
may  sullice.  Yet  lie  knows  little  of  the 
grateful  influence  of  devotion,  who  has  ne- 
ver felt  it  as  a  heightener  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  a  comforter  of  grief.  "  O  speak  the  joy," 
says  Thomson,  after  describing  a  scene  of 
parental  and  conjugal  happiness  : 

O  speak  the  joy,  ye  whom  the  suildcn  tear 

.^uipri-cs  often,  while  yon  Im'k  around, 

And  nothing  strikes  your  eye  but  sights  of  bliss.f 

The  tearwiiicb  thus  arises,  is  a  tear  of  grati- 
tude to  him  who  hasgiven  the  happiness  which 
the  parental  heart  is  at  once  shaiing  and  jiro- 
ducing, — the  overflowing  tenderness  of  one 
who  feels  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  very  mo- 
ment, that  the  Power  which  blesses  him 
will  be  the  blesser  too,  in  after-life,  of  those 
whom  he  loves. 

It  is  in  hours  of  afiliction,  however,  it  w  ill 
be  admitted,  that  the  influence  is  most  be- 
neficial ;  but  how  glorious  a  character  is  it 
of  religion,  that  it  is  thus  most  ))owerfiil 
when  its  influence  is  most  needed,  inul  when 
it,  and  the  virtues  which  it  has  fostered, 
are  the  only  influences  that  do  not  desert 
the  miserable,  and  the  only  influences  that 
can  relieve.  Religion  is  most  jiowerful  in 
afiliction.  It  is  pow  erful,  because  it  shows  that 
even  alllictioii  itself  can  niake  man  nobler  than 
he  was;  and  that  there  is  a  gracious  eye  which 
marks  the  conflict,  and  is  e\cr  ready  to  smile 
with  more  than  apiirobation  on  the  victor. 
To  the  indignant,  to  the  oppressed,  to  the 
diseased,  while  life  has  sliil  a  single  sorrow 
to  be  borne,  it  flings  on  the  short  twilight  a 
portion  of  the  splendour  of  that  immortality 
into  which  it  is  almost  dawning;  and  when 
life  is  closing,  it  is  itself  the  first  joy  of  that 
immortality  which  begins. 

The  devout  enjoyments  of  a  grateful  and 
confiding  heart,  then,  are  truly  the  noblest 
enjoyments  of  which  that  heart  is  cajiable, — 
not  more  from  the  purity,  and  vividness,  and 
|)eriiianence  of  the  direct  jileasini's  them- 
selves, than  fiom  the  influence  which  they 
diffuse  on  every  other  pleasure,  and  on  every 
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pain  of  life.  When  we  have  accustomed 
our  minds  to  the  frequent  contemplation  of 
his  perfections,  who,  in  requiring  of  virtue 
the  little  temporal y  sacrifices  which  it  may 
be  called  to  make  to  duty,  has  not  abandon- 
ed the  virtue  which  he  is  training  by  such 
voluntary  sacrifices,  for  excellence,  to  whicii 
every  thing  that  can  be  sacrificed  on  earth  is 
comparatively  insignificant,  it  is  then  that  we 
learn  to  enjoy  with  a  delight  which  no  others 
can  feel,  and  to  suffer  almost  as  others  en- 
joy, that  even  the  aspect  of  nature  itself  ap- 
pears doubly  beautiful  in  our  eyes,  and  that 
every  thing  which  it  presents  becomes,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  our  own,  as  the  work 
of  our  God,  and  the  dwelling  of  those  whom 
we  love. 

"  He,"  says  Cowper,  speaking  of  such  a 
mind, 

He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  Nature,  and  though  poor,  perhaps,  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  m  his  sight. 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  ail  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  vallies  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.     His  to  enjoy, 
w  ith  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired. 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuouseye, 
And  smiling  say,  "  My  Father  made  them  all." 
Are  thev  not  his,  by  a  peculiar  right. 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy. 


\\'hose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind. 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love 
'I'hat  plann'd  and  built,  and  still  upholds,  a  world, 
to  cloth'd  with  beauty,  for  rebellious  man  ?• 


Of  all  that  extensive  variety  of  subjects, 
which  in  my  first  Lecture  I  represented  to 
you  as  belonging  to  my  academic  depart- 
ment, we  have  now,  with  the  exception  of 
the  single  division  of  Political  Economy, 
considered  the  whole  with  as  attentive  exa- 
mination as  the  narrow  limits  of  such  a 
course  will  admit.  That  one  division,  v,  hich, 
from  the  multiplicity  of  our  subjects,  that 
were  more  intimately  related  to  each  other, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  omit,  has  been  re- 
served by  me  as  the  subject  of  a  separate 
course.  Its  doctrines  are  far  too  extensive 
to  be  treated  in  a  few  lectures  ;  and  the 
time,  therefore,  which  could  only  have  been 
wasted  in  a  superficial  and  frivolous  sketch 
of  principles,  that  require  to  be  analyzed  be- 
fore they  can  be  understood,  or  at  least  un- 
derstood with  conviction  and  profit,  I  pre- 
ferred to  give  to  a  little  fuller  elucidation  of 
doctrines  that  were  more  immediately  under 
our  review. 

•  i  ask,  book  v. 


THE  END. 
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j  Campbell,  Dr.  opinion  of,  as  to  the  repre- 
I      sentative  power  of  ideas,  refuted,     .     300 

,  quoted,  .  .  300 

Candour,  in  argument,  recommended,  74 
:  Cards,  supposed  influence  of,  in  abolishing 
j      scandal,  ....  568 

Cato,  (tragedy  of,)  improper  use  of  the  si- 
mile in,  ...  .  224 

,  veneration  of,  by  the  Romans,        361 


Causation,  mistakes  regarding,  injurious  to 
I  hilosophy,         .  .  .  .  10 

circumstances  implied   in.    So, 


38,  169 

,  errors  of  Reid  and  others  con- 

ceniing,         .....       36 

,  knowledge  of,  extremely  imper- 
fect,          37 

Causes,  efficient,  erroneously  contended  for 
by  some,  ....  52 

,  final,   presumption  to  arrogate  the 

knowledge  of,         .         .         .         .      o9 

> ,  occasional,  system  of,  refuted,     191 

,  unnecessary  division  of,  into  physi- 
cal and  eflicient,  .  .  .  193 

Cawthorn,  quoted,         .         .         .       217 

Chance,  absurdity  of  attributing  creation  to, 

621 

Character,  influenced  in  its  formation  by 
suggestion,         .  .  ,  281,  285 

of  others, — moral  obligation  to 

abstain  from  injuring,  .  .  566 

■ ,  respected  by  the  be- 
nevolent, .  .  .  580 
j  Chatterton,  genius  of,  elicited  by  acci- 
I      dental  circumstances,           .         „         28S 
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Chexiistry,   j)ioi)cr  and   peculiar   ciuls   of, 

Fui^e  -28 

Cheerfulness,  immediate  emotion  of,  coii- 
sidercd,  .  .  .  till 

Ciiir.BiioOD,  singular  credulity  of,  accounted 
for, o70 

CicKiio,  quoted,  .39,  217,  223,  242,  428, 
5l);5,  J0(),  o92,  597,  618,  619,  658 

CiuciMSTANCKS,  accidental,  notions  of  beau- 
ty inllueneed  by,         .         .         .         360 

Citizenship,  duties  of,  their  foundation  and 
extent,         .....      606 

Clarke,   Dr.   nioi'al  theory  of,    examined, 

510,  51.'i 

Classification,  principles  of,  in  jihysical 
and  intellectual  science,  explained,  97, 
100,  292 

■ of  mental  phenomena,  for- 
mer systems  of,  defective,  and  wherein, 
97,  98,  103 

,  new,  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from,  ....  99 

,    vacillating    principles,    on 

which  conducted  generally,         .  206' 

Co-existence,  virtual,  of  feelings,  explained 
and  proved,         .         .         250,  261,  289 

,    pleasure 

derived  from,  ....  251 
.,  mathematical  sciences 
.  290 
133 


Confidence  essential  to  lasting  friendship, 

Page  599 

Congruity  and  its  opposite,  the  foundation 

of  the  ludicrous,         .  .         .         386 

,  various  species  of,  classified  and 

illustrated,         ....         390 

,  insuflicicncy  of,  as  a  moral  test, 

510,  513 
CoNsaENCE,  distinguished  from  conscious- 
ness,        .....         70 

,  definition  and  power  of,     .   70 

,  salutary  inlluence  of,  233,  396, 


founded  on. 

Cold,  sensation  of,  explained, 

CoLOL'R,  error  of  the  popular  notion  con- 
cerning, .  .  .  .351 

Complexity  of  actions,  a  source  of  moral 
error,         ....  495,  549 

Composition,   analysis  of  the  functions  of 
the  imaginati(jn  during,         .  .        271 

Comprehension,  a  principle  of  relative  sug- 
gestion,        .....     290 

,  various  classes  of  relations 

may  be  reduced  to,        .        290,  311,  315 

,    suggestive   principle    of, 

examined,  .         .         .  .         .311 

CoNCEiTiON,  sup|)Osed  power  of,  reduced  to 
.simple  suggestion,         .         .       261,  268 

,  vague   use  of  the  word  by  the 

Conceptualists,         .  .  .         304 

CoNCEPTUALisTS,    theory   of  generalization 
held  by,  exjjlained  and  proved,       .      301 

,  thcorj'  of,  misapprehended, 

and  why,         .  .  .  303,  309 

CoNDAMiNE,  singular  savage  tribe  mention- 
ed by, 308 

CoNuiLLAC,  quoted,         .  48,  209,  198 

,  objections  to  the  philosophical 

theory  of,        '  .  .  199,  209,  210 

,  theory  of,  opposed  to  that  of 

Locke, 208 

,  errors  of,  to  what  source  attri- 
butable  210,  212 

,  not  chargeable  with  material- 
ism,        .  .  .  .  .  210 

,  instances  of  undue  simplification 

in, 207,  212 

Confidence,  feeling  of,  considered,        436 


400,  503 

,  dreadful  and  delightful  emotions 

of,  illustrated,         .         .         ,     428,  503 

Consciousness,  not  a  distinct  faculty  of  the 
mind,         ....  .67 

,    Dr.    Reid's   definition   and 

opinions  of,  refuted,         .         .         .67 

,  unity  of  the  mind,  indicated 

by, 643 

Constitution,  primary  laws  of  suggestion 
modified  by  the  diversity  of,         .         237 

Countenance,  beauty  of,  how  far  dependent 
on  association,  .  .  .  363 

Contiguity,  influence  of,  as  a  primary  sug- 
gestive principle,         .         .         234,  235 

,  suggestive  power  of,  illustrated 

in  the  feelings  of  the  Crusaders,     .      235 

Contract,  moral  duties  of,  their  source  and 
extent, 602 

,  social,  political  theoiy  of,  refut- 
ed,        .         .  .  ,  .  609 

Contrast,  singuhu-  inconsistency  of  Mr. 
Hume  regarding,         .         .         .        220 

,  suggestive  principle  of,  examined 

and  iJhistrated,  .  .  232,  255 

,  important  ends  to  which  subser- 
vient,          232 

Cook,  Captain,  quoted,  .  .         308 

Country,  strong  and  enduring  love  of,   606 

,  duty  of  defending,  .  611 

,  duty  of  augmenting  the  happiness 

of,  .       "  .  .  .  .612 

Courage,  virtuous,  characteristics  of,  661 

Cowley,  quoted,         ,  .  .  262 

CowpER,  quoted,  109,  137,  161,  .341,  354, 
430,  441,  675 

Credulity  accounted  for  without  the  sup- 
position of  any  peculiar  instinct,     .      569 

,  especial,  of  childhood,  reason  of, 

570 

Criticism,  knowledge  of,  defined,       .       16 

• ,  just,  reasons  for  the  paucity  of, 

16 

Cross-readings,  source  of  the  ludicrous  in, 

390 

Crusaders,  feelings  of,  illustrative  of  the 
force  of  local  connexions,  .  235 

Cudworth,  quoted,         .         .         .       132 

,  argument  of,  against  the  politi- 
cal origin  of  virtue,  .  .  .     504 

Curtius,  Q.  quoted,         .         .         .      127 

Cyprian,  quoted,         .  .  .         460 

Chousaz,  De,  quoted,         .  .174 
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Crocsaz,  Dc.  similarity  between  the  opin- 
ions of,  and  those  of  Dr.  Keid  rcgardinj,' 
perception, 


Page  171. 


D 


Dacikr,  absurd  poetical  criterion  of,  .  284 
Dante,  sarcasm  of  Voltaire  against,  .  284 
Darwin,  Dr.  quoted,   120,  151,   177,  31.3, 

578 
Death,  consolations  of  hope  in  the  hour  of, 

4.S6 

. ,  slavish  fear  of,  deprecated,     .     438 

,  horror  of,  whence  derived,     .     475 

,  uncertainty  and  pain  of,  ultimately 

beneficial,  .  .  .  .  631 

,  striking  change  produced  by,  641, 

648 
Debauchery,  in  old  age,  abominable  nature 

of, 572 

Definition,  end  and  province  of,  explained, 

292 
Degree,  suggestive  principle  of,  examined, 

290 
Deity,  power  of,  nothing  distinct  from  the 
Deity  himself,         .  .         .         43,  51 
,  direct  and  universal  agency  of,  a  fa- 
vourite doctrine  of  many  philosophers,  45 
-^— ,  the,  in  what  sense  the  author  of  phy- 
sical changes,           .  .  .  191 
,  not  the  exclusive  object  of  af- 
fection and  esteem,           .          .          476 

,  See  also  God. 

Demerit,  moral,  foundation  of,  .  487 
Democritus,  wilful  blindness  of,  .  328 
Descartes,  art  of  reasoning  improved  by,  27 

,  powerful   and   varied  genius  of, 

172 
,  doctrines  of,   regarding  percep- 
tion, mistaken  by  Dr.  Reid,         .         172 

,  quoted,         .         .         .173 

,  theory  of,  regarding  perception, 

refuted,          .  .  .  .191 
Design,  marks  of,  the  great  convincing  ar- 
gument for  the  being  of  a  God,      .      617 
Desire,  perpetuity  and  power  of  the  emo- 
tion of,         .         .         .         •         .197 
. ,  influence  of,  in  the   process   of  at- 
tention,        .         .         .         .      200,  202 
,  on  the  trains  of  sug- 
gestion,         ....  426 

i ,  prospective  feelings  of,  analysed  and 

illustrated,         .         .         .  432,  4-39 
,  the  more  important  classes  of,  enu- 
merated,         .          .          .  435,  439 

,  capable  of  existing  in  various  forms, 

435.  439 
,  pleasure  arising  from  the  gratifica 


DiRODONi's  Philosophia,  specimens  of  ab- 
surd metaphysical  trifling  from,  Page  327 

Discovery,  simple,  impatience  of  the  mind 
to  rest  in,         ....         387 

Disease,  ultimate  benefits  derived  from,  632 

Distance,  knowledge  of,  not  obtained  by 
visual  perception,         .         .         179,  180 

,    not    instinctive  in 

man,         .....  180 

not   obtained    by 


mathematical  measurement  or  procedure, 

182 
-,  how  acquired,  183 


tion  of,  not  the  sole  motive  of  action,  442 
Dictionaries,  imphilosophical  arrangement 

of, 309 

Dlderot,  quoted,  112,326,647 

Difference,  suggestive  principle  of,  consid- 
ered,        .  .         .         290 


Distinction,  intense  desire  of,  in  the  hu- 
man breast,         ....        414 

.   desire  of,    influential   on   the 

miser,         .....        464 

,  an   important  ele 

ment  of  the  love  of  fame,  .  473 

Diversity,  mental  or  material,  not  incon- 
sistent with  absolute  unity  of  substance,  83 
Divisibility. — See  Length. 
Dogjiatisji,  corrected  by  sound  philosophi- 
cal knowledge,  ...  14 
Dryden,  quoted,  .  .  233,  379 
Duties,  practical,  former  imperfect  classifi- 
cations of,          ....         55fi 

,    classified    and   subdivid 

ed,          .....  558 
,  negative,  relating  to  others  consid- 
ered,          559 

,  positive,  importance  and  design  of, 

577 

,  parental,  source,  extent,  and  nature 

of,  .  ....         586 

,  filial,  source,  extent,  and  nature  of, 

590 
paleiTial,  source,  extent,  and  nature 

592 

conjugal,  source,  extent,  and  nature 
.   '      .          .          .          .  593 
of  friendship,  source,  extent,  and  na- 
ture of,          ...          .         598 
of  gi'atitude,  source,  extent,  and  na- 
ture of,          ...          •  601 
of  contract,  source,  extent,  and  na- 
ture of, 602 

relating  to  personal  ser\'ice,  source, 

extent,  and  nature  of,  .         .         604 
,  of  citizenship,  defined  and  classifi- 
ed,         ....  .         607 

of  civil  obedience,   source,   extent, 

and  nature  of,  .  .  607 

to  God,  enumerated  and  explained, 

639 
to  ourselves,   enumerated  and   ex- 
plained, .  .  .  658 
Duty,  universal  and  equal  obligation  to,  ex- 
amined,        ....           583 


of. 


of. 


Education,    importance   of  philosophy   to 

the  teachers  of,         .         .         .         .17 

,  progress  and  benefits  of,     287 
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Education,  parental  obligation  to  provide. 

Paws  JS6,  088 

,  errors   in,  and   jjrojier  olijcc-ts 

of, 586,"  o87 

Eki  T.CT,  (k'finitJon  of,         .         .         38,  39 

Ei.otiUEN'CE,  wonderful  influence  of,  on  the 
Grecian  character,         .         .         .      238 

Emotions,  definilion  and  illustration  of,  iis 
mental  states,  .  .  .      102,  106 

■ distinguished  from  mere  sensitive 

or  intellectual  states,      .      103,  104,  197, 

,  verifywif;^  influence  of,       .       201 

,  advantages  derived  from  the  sus- 
ceptibility of,         .         .         .      339,  4-84. 

classified  into  three  orders,  34-0 

3+5,  432 

,  retrospective,  defined  and  arrang- 
ed, .  .  .  .  418,  425 

,  prospective,  defined  and  arrancred, 

432,  439 

,     general     remarks 

on, 483 


,  moral,  nature  of,  explained,    553 

Enthvme.me,  nature  of,    in   the   scholastic 

lihilosophy,         ....        323 

Envy,  emotion  of,   defined  and  illustrated, 

482 
Epictftus,  quoted,  .         .         .         19 

E.piciuiL's's  theory  of  happiness,  refuted,  663 
Eqci vocation,  in  contracts,  sinful,  and  wliy, 

6(13 
Ernesti,  quoted,         .  .         .  220 

EuiiOKs  of  genius,    lessons    to  be  learned 
from,  .         .  .  93,  174,  222 

Eteiinity,  .  .  .         150 

Ethics,  peculiar  objects  of  the  science  of,  3, 
486 

,  practical,  ridiculous  systems  of,  556 

,  great  truth  to  be  deduced  from,  616 

Evil,  admiration   of,   in    certain   cases,    ex- 
plained, .  .  .  .  3(il 
,  to  others,  desire  of,  analysed  and  il- 
lustrated,         .         .                    .          480 

,   why  implanted, 

481 

,    when  blamal'le 

or  innocent,         ....       4bl 
,  political,  great  source  of,         .       510 


,    arginnent    against    the    goodness    of 

God,  drawn  from,  refuted,     .       626,  627 

Example,  moral  influence  of,  accounted  for, 

573 

,  influence  of,  on  national  charac- 
ter,        ...  .  .  574. 

'         of  princes,  &c.  a  source  of  fearful 

resi^msibility,  .  .  .  575 

Excellence,  notion  of,  involved  in  the 
emotions  of  beauty,  .  .  ,372 

Existence,  desire  of,  examined  and  account- 
ed for 4;j8 

,  when  blamable,      440 

;»  necessary,  theological  argument 

of.  considered,  .  .  .  (J17 

Expeuience,  all  physical  knowledge  founded 
on 31 


Experience,  belief  in  future  similarity  de- 
rived from,  ,  .  Pages  34,  58 

,  natural  tendency  to  believe  in 

testimony,  derived  from,  ,  ,     569 

Expectation,  feeling  of,  defined,      ,      436 
KxpRESsiON,  defined,  .  ,  374 

Extension,  notion  of,  how  obtained,   145, 

149,  I5tt 

Eye,  general  description  of  the  mtchanism 

and  powers  of  the,         .         .  .     178 


F. 


Faculties,  human,  imperfect,  and  wherefore, 

95,  626 
Falsehood,  continual  effort  requisite  in,  569 
Fame,  love  of,  a  reasonable  and  noble  affec- 
tion,   470 

,  analysed  and  accounted  for, 

472 


,  posthumous,  futile  and  delusive  na- 
ture of, 474 

,  absurdity  of  deprecating  the  desire  of, 

475 

Fashion,  notions  of  beauty  influenced  by, 

359 

Father,    delightful  associations   connected 
with  the  name  of,         .  .  .       354 

Fear,    prospective   emotion   of,    examined, 

432,  439 

Fenelon's  treatise  on  the  existence  of  God, 
referred  to,         .  .  .  .  195 

Ferguson's    (Professor)  Moral  Philosojihy, 
quoted, 137 

Fiction,  lively  interest  in  the  works  of,  ac- 
counted for,         ....       451 

Fidklitv,   essentia!   to  the  continuation  of 
friendship,         ....  600 

Fielding,  quoted,  .         .  457,  465 

Figure,  idea  of,  how  obtained,    .    160,  185 

Figures,    rhetorical,   common   even    in  the 
speech  of  the  \  iilgar,  .  .  221 

Fitness,  notion  of,  involved  in  the  comjilex 
idea  of  beauty,  .  .  .  372 

,    Clarke's    moral    theory^    of,    inade- 
quate  .335,  377 

Flattery,    a   species    of    seduction,    and 
therefore  sinful,         .         .         .  ,571 

Fontenelle,  quoted,  26,  27,  29,  46,  80, 
^  84,  673 

Forgiveness  of  disposition,   recommended 

423 

Form,  definition  of,         .  .  38,  51 

,  Aristotelian  iMJtion  of,  refuted,         38 


Fortune,  respect  tor,  apt  to  be  carried  to  ex- 
cess       .....  21 
Freedom,  love  of,  the  noblest  of  human  pas- 
j      sions,          .....         452 
j  Friendship,    principles   and   pleasures    of, 

402,  596 

,  moral  duties  of,  explained,  598 

,  for  inanimate  objects,  account- 
ed for,  ,  .  lioo 
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G. 


Gain,  personal,  virtue  essentially  difiTerent 
from,         .         .         .         •         Piige  525 

Gallantry,  modem,  detrimental  to  conju- 
gal happiness,  .  •  .         565 

Gay,  quoted,  ....        674 

General  terms,  essential  to  reasoning,  292, 
308 

,  mode  in  which  originallv 

invented,  .  .  306,  308,  310 

,   proper   end  and  use    of, 

307 

Generalization,  definition  and  principles 
of, 97 

,  a  process  of,  earned  on 

by  infants,         ....  293 

,    circumstances   implied 

and  performed  in,      .  .  294',  309 

. • ,  errors  of  the  Nominalists 

and  Realists  regai'diiisr,  .  296 

,  true  theory  of,  as  held 

bv  the  Conceptualists,  explained.  301, 
372 

Genius,  prodigious  power  of,  .  127 

,  accideital  circumstances  by  which 

modified,  ....  282 

1 ,   inventive,   defined  and  illustrated, 

237,  255 

Geometry,  advantages  of,  to  scientific  in- 
quiry,        .....  26 

Gerando,  De,  quoted,  .         .         208 

Germans,  passionate  enthusiasm  of,  in  phi- 
losophy, ....  202 

Gladness,  emotion  of,  defined  and  illustrat- 
ed,        .....         i25 

Glory,  desire  of,  its  strength  and  duration, 

470 

. ,  when  laudable  or  other- 
wise,        .         .         .         .         .         471 

.1 ■■ — ,    analysed    and    accounted 

for,         .....  472 


,  error  and  futility  of  wishing  to  ex- 
terminate the  desire  of,  ,  .     475 
,  real,  characteristics  of,         .        478 


God,  will  of,  in  what  measure  the  source  of 
virtue  and  moral  obligation,     .     536,  665 

,  great  argument  for  the  existence  of, 

617 

,  unity  of,         ...         .      623 

,  omniscience  of,         .  .  .     623 

,  omnipotence  of,  .  .  624 

universal  and  unceasing  goodness  of, 

624 
,  arguments  against  the  goodness  of,  re- 
futed,        ....         626,  627 

,  justice  of,  .  .  .  639 

,  duties  to,  enumerated,  explained,  and 

enforced,         ....         639 

,  moral  sentiments  of,  discoverable,  and 

how,         .....         652 
Goldsmith,  quoted,         .       137,  252,  506 
Good,  as  an  object  of  desire,  defined  and  il- 
lustrated,        ....  488 


Goodness  of  God,  arguments  against,  re- 
futed,        .         .         .       Pages  626,  027 

,  presumption  of  immor- 
tality from,          .  .  .  .  651 

Governments,  political,  right  of,  whence 
derived,  ....  607 

,   may  be  resisted, 

and  when,         .         .  .  608,  610 

,   improvement  of, 

the  duty  of  the  true  patriot,         .         612 

Gratitude,  emotion  of,  analysed  and  illus- 
trated,        .         .         .        '.        418,  424 

,  duties  of,  their  extent  and  mo- 
ral beauty,         .         .         .         .         601 

Grave,  the,  reflections  suggested  by,     .  22 

Gravitation,  analogical  explanations  of,  45 

Gray,  quoted,  75,  104,  114,  115,  122,  133, 
157,  179,  226,  239,  285 

's  Elegy,  criticised,     .      226 

Greece,  interesting  associations  connected 
with, 241 

,  intellectual  character  of,  how  form  - 

cd, 285 

Grief,  virtuous  efficacy  of,         .         .     633 

Guilt,  insidious  progress  of,  .  429 


H. 


Habit,  modifying  power  of,  on  the  laws  of 
suggestion,         ....         239 

,  power  of,  on  the  heart  and  conduct, 

276,  426 

,  effects  of,  acounted  for,  without  the 

supposition  of  some  separate  peculiar 
power,         .         .  .         .      277 

Happiness  in  a  great  measure  independent 
of  power  and  fame,         .         .     459,  477 

,  of  others,  desire  of,  analysed  and 

illustrated,  ....  479 

,  desire  of,  why  implant- 
ed,           480 

: ,  for  what  reason  desir- 
ed,          529 

,  national,  dutv  of  augmenting  the, 

612 

the  great  end  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment,        .         .  .  627,  629 


,  unmixed,  incompatible  with  ge- 
neral laws,         .         .         .  630,  634 

,  precise  nature  of,    636,  658,  662 

,   Stoical  and   Epicurean   theories 

of,  refuted,         .         .         .         .        651 

,  duty  of  cultivating   the   various 

species  of,         .         .  .  662,  667 

Harmony,  pre-established  theory  of,  refut- 
ed,          195 

Hartley,  Dr.  estimate  of  the  philosophi- 
cal character  of,  .  .  .  279 

,  his  theory  of  association  ex- 
amined,        ....  280 

Hatred,  emotion  of,  consideied,      .      31/8 

Haughtiness,  discriminated  from  simple 
pride, 412 

destructive   of  the   peace  of 

others, 576 
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Ufauing,  sense  of,  considered,  Page  12-1' 
Heat,  sensation  of,  explained,  .  lli'.i 
Hf.insil'S,  quoted,  .  205,  276,  648,  6J4 
lliGiiLANUiCRS,  clanship  of,         .  .     593 

UisTOHY,  civil,  elements  of,  .  3Si) 

lIoBBES,  quoted,        .         66,  171,  172,  385 

,  talents  and  style  of,  estunated,    171 

,  real  opinions  of,  regarding  percep- 
tion,        .....  171 

,  theory  of,  concerning  ridicule  and 

laughter,  examined,  •  .  386 
theory  of  the  state  of  nature,  refut- 
ed,        .         .      '  .          .     _     .          448 

. theory  of  moral  distinctions,  refuted, 

504 
Home,  charm  in  the  name  of,  accounted  for, 

252 

Hope,  emotion  of,  analysed  and  accounted 

for,         ....  436,  439 

,  consolatory  influence  of,         .       436 

HoiiACE,  quoted,  .  .  .  661 
Ht;ME,  D.  quoted,  .  15,  176,  225,  521 
,  theory  of,  as  to  the  belief  in  se- 
quences, refuted,  .  .  .  44 
,  opinions  of,  regarding  associa- 
tion, examined,         .          .         .          219 

,  moral  theory  of,  examined,    514 

Hi'MiLiTY,    definition    and    illustrations    of, 

412,  416 

nobler  than  pride,  and  wherefore, 

418 
Husband,  duty  of,         .         .         .         593 

,   power   of  decision   in   doubtful 

(■a-«es,  rests  with,         .         .         .        594 

Hltcheson,  Dr.  error  of,  regarding  a  moral 

sense,         .         .  .         .        551 

Hypocrisy,  real  cause  of  the  e\'il  produced 

by, 286 

,  absurdity  of  tracing  virtue  to,  507 

Hypothesis,  love  of,  its  origin  and  injurious 
tendency,  ...  44 

useful,  and  for  what  ends,      47 

distinguished  from  theory,      50 

I. 

Idea,  complex, — precise  meaning  of,     .    60 

,  ambiguous  use  of,  by  the  older  meta- 
physicians,        .  .  156,  168,  169 

,  Dr.   Reid's  misrepresentation  of  the 

philosophic  acceptation  of,    155,  156,  174 

— ,  reasons  for  avoiding  the  use  of  the 
term,        .....         157 

Ideas,  Locke's  doctrine  regarding,     .      208 

,  moral,  erroneous  theory  of,  examin- 
ed, ....  .  551 

Ideal  system,  refuted,         .  .  153 

• ,  counterpart  of,  to  be  found  in 

the  Hindoo  ])hiiosOjjhy,         .  .       154 

Identity,  mental,  belief  of,  intuitive,  69,77, 
8 +,  92 

,  wholly  independent  of  cor- 

l)oreal  change,         .         .         .         .72 

,  objections  to,  stated  and 

answered,         .         .         .         .74,  83 

,  positive  evidence  for,  80, 92 


Identity",  mental,  Locke's  paradox  regard- 
ing, examined,  .         .         .     Page  93 

I.MAGiNATiON,  sublime  and  important  func- 
tions of,  .  .  .  269,  276 

,  supposed  power  of,  reduced 

to  suggestion  and  desire,         .         .     270 

,  assumed  power  of  the  will  in, 

examined,         ....         295 

,  erroneous  view  taken  of,  by 

Mr.  Alison,         ....       370 

Immateriality  of  the  soul,  proofs  of  the, 

643,  648 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  objections  to,  and 
proofs  of,         .         .  642, 647,  655 

,  weakness  of  cer- 
tain popular  arguments  for,         .  650 

,   a  source  of  su- 

blime  consolation,         .         .         .      654 

IiM perfection,  sensitive  and  intellectual,  of 
man,  accounted  for,         .         .      95,  626 

Impression,  improperly  used  to  signify  ner- 
vous change,         .         .         .         .117 

,1mprovejient,  intellectual,  in  how  far  a  pre- 
sumption of  immortality  in  man,     .     650 

Incongruity,  essential  to  the  ludicrous,  386 

,   various  species  of,  classified 

and  illustrated,         .  .  .  386 

Indignation,  analysis  of,  and  beneficial  re- 
sults from,         ....  420 

Industry,  blessings  of,         .  .  330 

Infants,  capability  of  reasoning  possessed 
by, 150 

wholly   ignorant    of    an    external 

world 148 

,  exposure  of,  in  certain  countries, 

accounted  for,         .  .  .  496 

Ingratitude,  sinful  and  detestable;  nature 
of, 601 

,  probable  reason  of  its  fre- 
quency, ....  602 

Injury  to  others,  moral  obligation  to  ab- 
stain from,         ....         559 

Innocence,  happy  character  of,         .       441 

Inquiry',  scientific,  diffusive  spirit  of,     .    26 

Instinct,  seeming  mystery  of,  examined,  34, 
363 

,  brutes  guided  by,  in  visual  percep- 

tion 20 

Intellect,  human,  proper  field  for  the  ex- 
ercise of,  .  .         .         .  12 

Intuition,  characteristics  of,  .  84 

Irritability  of  temper,  danger  of  yielding 
to, 673 
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Jealousy,  emotion  of,  defined  and  illustrat- 
ed,   482 

John  of  Salisbury,  quoted,         .         .     296 
Johnson,  Dr.  quoted,         .  .  243 

Jones,  Sir  William,  orations  of,  refeired  to, 

154 

Joy,   sympathy  for,  erroneously  denied  by 

some,  .  .         406 
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Judgment,  influence  of  ancient  authority  on, 

Page  283 

,  precise  meaning  of,  determined, 

334,  352 

Justice,  nature  of,  explained,     .     498,  561 

tiToneousIy  supposed  to  involve  all 

moral  excellence,         .         .         .        537 

,  seeming  inconsistency  in  the  no- 
tions of,  reconciled,  .  .  561 

,  advantages  resulting  from  the  prac- 
tice of,         ....         .      563 

of  God,  considered,  .  639 

,   argument   for    immortality 

from,         .....         652 

Juvenal,  quoted,  406,  414,  427,  432,  438, 
587,  588,  635 


K. 


Kajies,  Lord,  quoted,      .       267,  324,  326 

,  mistake  of,  regarding  me- 
mory,        .....        267 

Kindness,  importance  of,  as  a  pai'ental 
duty, 589 

an  important  part  of  the  duty  of 

friendship,         ....  599 

Kings,  authority  of,  whence  derived,  607, 
610 

Knowledge,  human,  wonderful  extent  of, 

55,  450 

,  desire  of,  an  original  emotion, 

451 

,  spread  of,  absurdly  opposed  by 

bigots,         .....      572 

,  desired  by  the  be- 
nevolent,        ....  580 


Lambert,   Marquis   de   St.,   quoted,   567, 
568,  579,  594,  596,  598,  601 

Language,  materialism  of,  injurious  to  men- 
tal philosophy,  ...  82 

,  inestimable  value  and  power  of, 

125 

,  figurative,  the  language  of  na- 
ture,        .....         224 

. ,  suggestive  power  of,  as  a  mere 

series  of  sounds,         .         .         .         228 

not  absolutely  essential  to  rea- 
soning,        .....      292 

,  incongruity  in,  a  source  of  the 

ridiculous,         ....  389 

,  natural  love  of  society  proved 

by  the  existence  of,  .  .  447 

Laughter,  Hobbes's  theory  of,  examined, 

386 

,  nature  of,  explained,       .       392 

Laws,  mental  or  physical,  circumstances  im- 
plied in,  :       .  .•  •  24,  236 

,  mental,  simplicity  and  wonderful  ef- 
fects of,         .  .  .  .  337 
,  political, — foundation,  nature,  and  ex- 
tent of,          .          .          .          .         607 


Laws,   mental,  duty  of  defending  and  im- 
proving, .  .  .  Page  61 1 

,  general,   incompatible  with   unalloyed 

bliss  to  individuals,  .  .  630 

Leibnitz,  theory  of  perception  by,  refuted, 

195 

Leipograjimatists,  laborious  trifling  of,  231 

Length,  notion  of,  how  acquired,  144,  145, 
149 

Liberty,  desire  of,  the  noblest  passion  of 
man,         .....         453 

Life,  love  of,  in  the  wretched,  accoimted 
for,         .....  438 

,  beneficent  ends  answered  by, 

438,  440 

,  when  dishonourable,     .  440 

,  human,  chief  end  of,         .         .     558 

,  human,  shortness  and  uncertainty  of, 

ultimately  beneficial,  .  .  631 

Light,  the  only  object  of  vision  in  viewing 
distant  bodies,         .  .  .  178 

Lille,  (Abbe  de,)  enthusiastic  emotions  of, 
on  visiting  Greece,         .         .         .     242 

Logic,  laws  of,  are  mvariable  and  applicable 
to  every  science,         ...  24 

,  rational, — process  of,  and  advantages 

derived  from,         ....     320 

,  scholastic,  analysis  of,     .       321, 322 

,  inutility  and  hurtful  conse- 
quences of,         ...         .        326 

Locke,  Mr.  view  of,  in  composing  his  cele- 
brated treatise,  .  .  .  12 

,  opinions  of,  regarding  physical 

knowledge,  examined,  .  .  33 

,  paradox  of,  relating  to  person- 
al identity,  examined,         .         .  110 
,  opinions  of,  regarding  percep- 
tion, mis-stated  by  Dr.  Reid,         .      170 

,  real  doctrine  of,  regarding  the 

acquisition  of  ideas,  .  .  208 

,  his  definitions  of  reasoning  and 

sagacity,  unsatisfactory,         .  .       317 

,  opinions  of,  regarding  matter 

and  mind,  examined,         .  .  647 

,  quoted,  12,  32,  94,  170,  171, 


of. 


305,  317,  322,  323 
Longinus,  quoted,         .         .         .         470 
Love,  emotion  of,  analysed,    397,  400,  468 

,  cannot  be  refeiTed  to  a 

selfish  principle,         .         .         .  398 

,  influence  and  advantages 

401 

,  wherein  distinct  from  sym- 
pathy,          409 

,  filial,  source  and  extent  of  the  moral 

duty  of, 590 

Lucan,  quoted,         .         .         .      526,  666 

LuDicROusNESS,  fccHngs   of,   classified   and 

analysed,         ....  385 

,  advantages  resulting  from  the 

susceptibihty  of,         .         .         .         392 

M. 

INLiGNiTUDE,  knowledge  of,  how   acquired, 

179 
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Malebranche,  quoted,  .  Piijje  i'i 

,    anecdote    concerning    the 

death  of,         .  .  .  .  ]o2 

,  writings  and  talents  of,  es- 
timated, .  ,  .  .  193 

,   perceptive   hypothesis    of, 

examined,         .  .  •  .  193 

Man,  great  end,  and  important  privileges  of, 

19,  5J7,  GIG 

,  helplessness  of,  in  infancy,       .       401 

,  contrast  between  the  savage  and  civi- 
lized states  of,  .  .  •         450 

,  ])owers  of,  why  limited,         .  626 

Man  of  Ros.s,  charm  in  the  character  of, 
explained,         ....  5S2 

Mandlville,  moral  system  of,  refuted,  506, 
513 

,  quoted,  .  .  500 

Manners,  modern,  destructive  of  conjugal 
happiness,         ....  5t^5 

Mauius,  sublime  feelings  excited  by  the  cod- 
duct  of,         ....         .     382 

Mahivaux,  quoted,         .         .  57,  604 

Mauhiage,  reciprocal  duties  of,       .        593 

. ,   unhappiness  of,  accounted  for, 

594 

JMassii.lon,  quoted,         .         .        287,  413 

Mastle,    moral   duty  of,    to   his   servants, 

604 

Materialism,  arguments  for,  refuted,     642 

Mathematics,  primary  notions  of,  familiar 
to  ail, 313 

,  beauty  of  the  demonstrations 

of,  whence  derived,  .  .  358 

Matter,  unity  of,  inquired  into,  27,  30, 
210,  644,  655 

can  be  known  only  in  its  relations, 

not  in  its  essence,         .  .  53,  57 

. ,    distinction    between    its    primaiy 

and  secondary  qualities,  examined,  163, 
168 

,    mental    affections    unconsciously 

transferred  to,  .  .  .         350 

,  as  an  unformed  mass,  could  not 

suggest  the  idea  of  a  God,  .  617 

incapable    of   the    operations  and 

laws  of  thought,  .         .  644,  655 

,  conpci'vation  of,  affords  a  presump- 
tion of  the  soul's  immortality,      649,  656 

May,  animating  intluiMico  of,  .  408 

Meuea,  an  object  of  sublime  emotion,    382 

Meditation,  virtual  coexistence  of  feelings 
in,  .  .  .  .  251 

Melancholy,  emotion  of,  analysed,  341, 
425 

,  unhappy  effects  of,  in  certain 

cases 341 

,  philosophic, — benign  influ- 
ence of,         341 

■ ,   tendency  of  poetical  genius 

to  indulge  in,  .  .  .  342 

• ,  influence  of  time,  in  assuag- 
ing, accounted  for,         .         .         .     342 

Melody,  refutation  of  the  materialist's  ar- 
guments drawn  from,         .  .  645 


Memory,  principal  source  of  the  many  mis- 
takes concerning,         .  .  Page  70 

,    supposed   power  of,   reduced  to 

smiple  suggestion,         .  .       262,  268 

,  value  of,  as  an  intellectual  faculty, 

266,  268 

Merit  of  moral  agents,  circumstances  im- 
l)lied  in,  .  .  .         487,  547 

Metaphor,  to  be  avoided  in  philosophical 
disquisition,         .         .         .         .169 

,  the,  defined,  and  distinguished 

from  the  simile,         .         .  .         224 

,  rules  for  the  use  of,      .      225 

Metaphysics,  abhorrence  in  which  held  liy 
some,         .....        375 

Milton,  quoted,  .  179,  565,  619 

Mind,  science  of,  object  and  mode  of  in- 
quiry in,         .  .         .         .  3,  24 

,  study  of,  its  advantage  and  necessitv, 

13 

,  qualities  of,  how  to  be  ascertained,  24, 

54,  66 

,  science  of,  a  science  of  analysis,  31,  60 

. ,  feelings  of,  regulated  in  a  great  mea- 
sure by  its  own  laws,  .  .  53 

,  infinite  susceptibilities  of,         .         56 

,  in  all  its  states  is  essentially  simple, 

60,  290 
-,  complex  affections  of,  explained,  60, 


100 


-,  identity  of,  independent  of  corporeal 


7^ 


change, 

.  former  classifications  of  its  phenomena, 

defective,         ....  97 

,  new  classification  of  the  phenomena 

of,         .         .       101,102,105,106,110 

,  external  affections  of,  considered,  106 

,  internal  affections  of,  considered,  105, 

204,  205,  214 

,  tendency  of,  to  invest  matter  with  its 

own  feelings,         ....     350 

,  the    immateriality   of,   defended  and 

proved,        .....     642 

,  the  immortality  of,  argued  for,  650, 

656 

Miser,  the,  wretched  and  anomalous  char- 
acter  of,  .  .  .  461,466 

,  character  and  feelings  of,  ana- 
lysed and  accounted  for,         .         .     461 

,  partial  benefit    resulting  from 

the  passion  of,  .  .  .  468 

Mock-heroic,  source  of   the  ludicrous  in, 

389 

Moderation,  in  our  wishes,  a  source  of 
liap])iness,  ....  670 

Montaigne,  quoted,         .         .         .     597 

Montesquieu,  quoted,      .      417,  614,  666 

Monuments,  national,  chief  value  of,  whence 
derived,  ....  243 

Morality,  beauty  of,  its  reality  and  founda- 
tion,        .....  358 

,  modified  by  circum- 
stances,         .  .  .  .  361 

,  not  entirely  d<))i  nH- 

oG4 


ent  on  association. 
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Morality,  arguments  against  the  primary 


distinctions  of,  refuted,  Pages  4.93,  501, 
530 

,  primary  distinctions  of,  obscur- 
ed but  never  effaced,  .  4.95,  500 


Nerves,  conjecture  as  to  the  agency  of,  in 


sensation,         .  .  .  P;i,u;c  117 

Nkwton,   Sir  Isaac,  his  partial  fondness  for 

hypothesis,  .  .  .  40,  52 

,  remarkable  niatliemati- 

,  unchangeable  nature  of,     .    ooi  [      cal  talents  of,  ....         8 

Morals,  study  of,  advantageous,  and  how,  '  Nominalism,  rise  and  progress  of,  sketched, 


18 

,  perplexities  in  different   systems 

of,  traced,  .  .  •  •  467 
,  object  and  extent  of  inquiry  in, 

490 
,  Mandeville's  system  of.  examined, 

506 

,  Clarke's  system  of,  examined,  510 

,  Wollaston's  system  of,  examined, 

511 
,  Hume's  system  of,  examined,  514 


doctrines  of,  refuted. 


297 
298 


,  manifest  inconsistencies  of,  o07 

Notions,  general,  theory  of,  examined,  292 


o. 


Obedience,  filial,  reason  for,  and  extent  of, 

590 

,  political,  moral  duty  of,     .     607 

Selfish  system  of,  and  its  modlfica-  j  Obligation,  moral,  feeling  of,  whence  de- 
tions,  examined,         .         .         .         524 1      rived,         .         .         .  487,  4S8,  547 

,  Paley's  system  of,  and  its  modifica-  I  Occan,  William,  the  reviver  of  Nominalism, 

tions,  examined,         .  .  .  534  _  297 

,  Smith's  system  of,  and  its  modifi-  \  Omnipotence,  divine  attribute  of,     .      623 

cations,  examined,         .  .  .      538  |  Omniscience,  divine  attribute  of,       .       624 

-,  the  Author's  system  of,  recapnu- ;  Orator,  consciouspoweranddelight  of,  455 


Organs,    muscular,   definition,    adajitation, 

and  functions  of,      .      108,  203,  644,  655 

Moral  character  influenced  by  association,    Ordfr  in  the  universe,  the  great   proof  oi 

286 1      a  God, 617 


lated,         .         .         .         •         •        547 
— ,  national,  rule  for  estimating,      596 


excellence,  desire  and  duty  of  culti-    Opinion,  diversity  of,  to  what  cause  attri- 


vatmg, 658 

happiness,  desire  and  duty  of  culti- 
vating,          070 

sense,  error  of  Dr.   Hutcheson  re- 
garding, .  •  •  551 
ideas,  theoiy  of,  and  sceptical  con- 
clusions from,  refuted,         .          .  552 

susceptibility,  value  and  influence  of, 

550 
Mother,  strength  and  duration  of  the  affec- 
tions of,  .  .  .  •         401 
Murder,  atrocious  and  revolting  nature  of, 

559 
Muscular  frame,  a  distinct  organ  of  sense, 

136,  184 
pleasures   and  pains, — observa- 
tions on,  .  .  .  108,  136 

motion,  futile  theories  of,      .  45 

Music,  happy  influence  of,         .         .127 

,  miraculous  effects  of,  ridiculed,     127 

Musical  ear,  hypothesis  regarding,     .     129 
Musician,  fanciful  theory  of,  .  4^8 


N. 


Na-TIONs,  morality  of,  how  to  be  estimated, 

596 
Nature,  scenes  of,  compared  to  an  opera- 
tic spectacle,  .  ...      29 
,  human,  dignity  of,  .  383 


butable, 


318 


Pacatus,  quoted,         .         .  .  233 

P^tus,  the  elder,  sublime  devotion  of,   383 
Pain,  desire  of  relief  from,  examined,     442 

,  the  existence  of,  reconciled  with  the 

divine  troodness,         .  .  .  627 

Palf.v,   Dr.   quoted,  497,  501,  534,  560, 

625,  626,  627 
,  argument  of,  against  moral  dis- 
tinctions, refuted,         .         .        497,  621 

,  moral  sj'stem  of,  refuted,    534 

,  character  of,  as  an  ethical  writ- 

vF}  •  •  •  ■  a  00*Z 

Paradox,  appearance  of,  should  not  pre- 
vent investigation,         .  .  .143 
Parents,  character  of,  influential  on  their 
ofispring,         ....  286 

,  duties  of,  their  source,   nature, 

and  extent,         .         .         ,         .         586 

,    power  of,  over   their   children, 

whence  derived,         .         .         .  590 

,  mfirmities  of,   to  be  borne  with, 

590 
Parricide,  horrible  nature  of,  .  402 
Pascal,  quoted,  .  .  .95,  444 
Passion,  sensual,  insidious  progress  of,  441 

,  extreme,  moral  perception  obscured 

by,         ...         .     495,  500,  549 

- ,  Hobbes's  theoiy  of  the  state  of,  re-  '  Passions,  not  a  distinct  class  of   emotions 

futed 448  '      from  desires,         .  .  .       437,  439 

,  contrivances  of,  why  viewed  with- ;  Paterculus,  quoted,         .         .         .     575 

out  wonder,  .         •       618  !  Patriotism,  hj-pocritical,  characterised,  6 13 
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EvisHNESS,  (lisagTceuble  and  uiiliappy  na- 1  Politeness,  defined,  and  relation  of,  to  phf- 
ture  of,  .  .  .  Page  ^23        losophy,  .  .  .Page  20 

PtRCEFTiON,  medium  of,  disproved,  li!l,  179  "-" '"''  >^— «— •  '-ff'"-'»  "f^ 

,  supposed  mental  power  of,  ex- 
amined, .  .  .  1^7,  162 

. ,  Dr.  Reid's  mistake  cone<;rnin<j, 

refuted  aiid  traeed,  -  •  ^^"1 


■J  J  -  (-' 

— ,  origin  and  benefieial  effects  of, 

581 


-,  review  of,  and  reflections  on, 
the  contradictory  theories  of,       .  190 
,  knowledge  of  external  qualities 

obtained  by,  .  •  •_  '^1''' 
,  suggestive  and  vivifying  power 

of,         .  .     '    .         •        .  •  ~^l 

Pekipatetics,  theory  of  perception  held  by, 

examined,         .         •         •  •  ^"^ 

Perjuiiy,  suboniation  of,  reprobated,      572 
Peusecution  of  the  dark  ages,  to  what  source 

attributable,         .         •  •  •  if 

Persius,  quoted,         .         .         .    261,  263 
Person  of  another,  moral  obligation  not  to 

injure,         ,         .         .         •         •       -^^J 
Petuonius,  quoted,         .         .         .       618 
Philosopher,  character  of,  described,       11^ 
. . ,  pleasure  of,  in  pursuing  his 

speculations,  .  .  •  •  ^oo 
Philosophy  of  mind,  definition,  object,  and 

importance  of,         .         .       1,  i^,  21,  58 
,  divided  into  four  branch- 
es,           .....  5 
_ -•,    relation    of,     to    the 

sciences  in  general,  .  .  6,  15 
,  advantages  derived  from 

the  study  of,  .  .  .  H,  20 
,  analogy  between,  and 

that  of  matter,         .  .         .  .53 

Philosophy,  opposite  character  of,  in  prance 

and  Britain,  ....  207 
Physics,  science  of,  influenced  by  the  laws 

of  mind,         .  •  .  .         .        7 

,  frequent  source  of  error  in,     .      9 

,  imi)rovement  in  the  science  of,  to 

what  attributable,  .  .  .8 
,  unfortunate  effects  of  an  exclusive 

devotion  to,  .  .  •  •  1 1 
,   nature  and  general  laws   of  the 

science  of,  .  .  •  23,  36,  58 
Physiology,  mental,  defined,  .  .3,  5 
,  wherein  distinct  fioin 

the  physiology  of  the  animal  frame,  3,  0 
Pity,  emotion  of,  analysed,  .  .  4-09 
Plato,  five  causes  of,  .  .  •  37 
,  his  theory  of  beauty  just  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  ....  353 
Pleasure,  desire  of,  examined,  4- 10,  663 
,   love   of,  when  commendable   or 

otherwise,         ....  410 

— ,  desire  of,  not  the  sole  motive  of 

action,         .         .  .         .      4- 1-2 

Pliny,  quoted,        .  233,  401,  465 

Poet,  genius  of,  analysed,  .  .  237 
— ,  supposed  voluntary  power  of,  in  com- 
position, examined,         .  .  .     274 

,  natural  disposition  of,  to  indulge  mc- 

lanc'huly,  .....   342 

PoEtRY,  animating  influence  of,        .       223 


Pope,  quoted,  13,  15,  17,  20,  59,  65,  76, 
127,  170,  229,  234,  239,  249,  277,  282, 
328,  341,  361,  398.  403,  415,  423,  431, 
461,  468,  474,  551,  582,  592,  607,  625, 
628,  630,  636,  638,  662,  071,  672 

,  source  of  confusion  in  the  moral  sys- 
tem of,  .  ...  398 

Position,    relative    feeling   of,    examined, 

290 

Power,  importance  of  correct  opinions  re- 
gai-ding,         .....      .36 

,  idea  of,  defined  and  illustrated,  35, 


40,51 

,  sources  of  the  many  errors  concern- 
ing,       .         .         .         .         .         .41 

of  God,  defined,  .         .  43 

,  desire  of,  considered,  .         453 

,   blessings  resulting  froni, 

454 
,  when  laudable  or  other- 
wise,          456 

Praise,  vfilue  of,  whence  derived,     .      471 

Prejudice,  universal  influence  and  partial 

benefits  of,         .         •         .         .        282 

,  niunil,  in  nations  and  individuals, 

495 
Price,  Dr.  treatise  of,  on  morals,  referred 

to, 554 

Pride,  not  an  essential  element  of  the  ludi- 
crous,        .....       385 

,  definition,  analysis,  and  illustrations 

of, 412,416 

,  when  praiseworthy  or  blamable,  412 

,  habitual,  source  and  moral  character 

of,         .  .  .  .  .416 

Primogeniture,  evil  of,  in  a  moral  point  of 

view,         .....         588 

Princes,  responsibility  of,  for  their  example, 

575 
Prodigality,  in  youth,  frequently  the  pre- 
cursor of  avarice,         .  402,  464,  465 
Principles,  intuitive,  necessity  for,     .      77 

,  danger  of  nniltij)lying, 

79 
Profligacy,  in  old  age,  detestable  nature 
of,         ....  •         572 

Proofs,  media  of,  arise  independently  of  vo- 
lition,       .  .         .         .         •       334 
pROPiKTV,  necessity  for,  and  good  effects  of, 
its  unequal  distribution,         .  .       559 

,  notion  of,  how  acquired,     .     561 

of  others,  moral  obligation  to  re- 
spect,        .  .  .         •         •        563 
Proportion,  relative  idea  of,  explained,  290, 

315 
Propositions,  in  reasoning,  defined,  310 
,  order  of,  in  reasoning,  consid- 
ered, ....  317,320 
Providence,  delight  in  contemplating  the 
works  of,  .  •  •  •  ^*^ 
,  dutv  of  submission  to,     .    517 
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PuGNA  PoRCORDM,  quoted,         .    Page  231 
Pl'ns,  source  of  the  ])lcasiiro  derived  from, 

229 

,  ludicrousness  of,  on  what  founded,  3SG 

PvRRHO,  sceptical  inconsistency  of,     .     152 


R. 


Racink,  quoted,         ...  224 

Ramus,  Peter,  prohibited  by  Royal  Edict 

from  impugning  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle, 

284 
Realists,  source  of  their  errors,       .       296 
Reality,  belief  of,  attached  to  mere  mental 
fictions,         ....  244 

Reason,  astonishing  effects  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished by,  .         .  .         313 
. ■-,  supposed  faculty  of,  reduced  to  re- 
lative suggestion,         .         .         .        334 
. ,  influence  of,  on  the  moral  senti- 
ments, examined,         .         .         .       509 
Reasoning,  process  of,  analysed,      .      312 
Recollection,  supposed  power  of  the  will 
in,  refuted,         ....         265 

reduced  to  simple  suggestion 

and  desire,         ....         266 
Refinement,  a  consequence  of  love,       403 
Reforjiation,  moral,  the  highest  object  of 
friendship,         ....         600 
,  political,  relation  of,  to  pa- 
triotism,        .  .  .  .  613 
,  spirit  of,  in  princes,  danger- 
ous, and  wherefore,          .          .  614 
Regret,  emotion  of,  analysed,         .         425 

_ ,  causes  and  influence  of,     426,  461 

Regularity,  effect  of,  in  weakening  the  per- 
ception of  relations,  .  .  618 
Regulus,  noble  spirit  of,         .         .        634 
Reid,  Dr.,  mistaken  notions  of,  as  to  causa- 
tion and  power,         ...  35 
. ,  his  definition  and  doctrine  of  con- 
sciousness, examined,          .         .  67 

,  opinion   of,   as   to  a   medium  of 

perception,  examined,         .         .         119 

,  his  distinction  between  sensation 

and  perception,  examined,      .      161,  162 

,  his  claim  to  the  refutation  of  the 

Ideal  System,  examined,        .       167,  169 

-,  mistakes  of,  as  to  the  opinions  of 

preceding  philosophers,         .         .        169 

■,  futility  of  h's  logical  arguments 

for  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  175 
,  character  of,  as  a  philosopher,  es- 
timated, .  .  .  .         155 

,  quoted,  48,  56,  73,  93,  108,  1 13, 

117,   119,  124,  152,  157,  159,   163,  170, 
172,  173,  176,  182,  258,  273,  274,  292, 
310,  324,  402 
Relations,  physical,  defined,  .  28 

,  feeling  of,  analysed,        .        2b8 

,  classification  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of,         ...         .       289,  294 

of  kindred,  duties  resulting  from, 

592 


Religion,  moral  duty  to  cultivate  the  plea- 
sures of,  .  .  .  Page  673 

Remorse,  endm-ing  and  terrific  influence  of, 

428 

Reputation,  literary,  fictitious  nature  of,  284 

,  value  of, — and  crime  of  injur- 
ing,         .....         566 

Resemblance,  mode  and  extent  of  its  opera- 
tion as  a  suggestive  principle,       222,  290 

,  figurative  phraseology  of  poe- 
try deduced  from,  .  .  223,  227 
—,  influence  of,  in  scientific  in- 
vention, ....  227 

,  pleasures  and  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  feeling  of,  .  291 

Resistance,  idea  of,  how  obtained,     .     136 

Retribution,  moral,  an  argument  for  a  fu- 
ture state,         .         .  .         652,  657 

Revenge,  immoral  and  dangerous  nature  of. 


423 

Revolution,  political,  cases  in  which  justi- 
fiable,        ....         608,610 
Rewards,  temporary  disproportion  of,  ac- 
counted for,         ....       652 
Reynolds,  Sir  J.,  quoted,        .         .     359 
Riivme,  influence  of,  in  suggestion,     .     223 
,  restraint  of,  not  prejudicial  to  poeti- 
cal sentiment,  .  .  .  229 
Ridicule,  effect  of,  on   the  judgment  and 
conduct,          ....          286 
Right,  divine,  of  kings,  refuted,      607,  609 
Rights,  moral,  defined  and  illustrated,    609 
Rochefoucault's  maxims,  chai-acter  of,    20 
RoscELiNUS,    the   founder  of    the    Realist 

Sect, 29' 

Rousseau,  quoted,  96,  431,  502,  578,  59./, 

602,  673 
Rush,   Dr.,  striking  instances  of  vivid  sug- 
gestion related  by,         .         .         .      245 


Sadi,  the  Persian  poet,  saying  of,      .      638 
Sadness,  emotion  of,  distinguished  from  re- 
gret,          425 

Sagacity,  Locke's  theory  of,  examined,  317 

,  prophetic  nature  of,        427,  428 

Salvian,  quoted,  .         .         .         466 

SczEvoLA,  M.,  sublime  sufferings  of,     .  634 
Sceptic,  belief  of  the  external  world,  forced 
upon,         ....        151,  177 
Scepticism,  best  antidote  to,  •  13 

Schoolmen,  frivolous  questions  mooted  by, 

2 
,  fundamental  error,  and  injuri- 
ous results,  of  their  philosophy,         .       9 
,  blind  activity  of,  .  13 


Science,  general,  definition,  and  limits  of,  6, 
7 

,  mutual  relation  of  its  various  parts, 

177 

,  physical  and  mental,  foundation  of, 

331 
,  beautv  of,  its  realitv  and  source. 
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Science,  continuetl  progress  of,  in  liow  far  a 
presumption  of  inimortiility,    .     Page  650 

Scolding,  unseemliness  of,  .  dOo 

ScRiBLEiius,  Memoirs  of,  quoted,  38,  127, 
212,  225,  305,  326,  645 

Secondary  qualities  of  matter,  explication 
of,         .  .  .  .  .  350 

Sedl'ction,  guilt  of,  and  misery  produced 
by .570 

Self,  duties  to,  enumerated  and  explained, 

658 

Selfishness,  moral  system  of,  and  its  modi- 
fications, refuted,         .  524,  529,  533 

,  degraded  and  unhappy  charac- 
ter of,  .  .  .  528 

Self-love,  various  meanings  of,      .       398 

Seneca,  quoted,  1,  2,  4,  14,  18,  19,  37,  56, 
70,  276.  342,  396,  406,  446,  456,  474, 
478,  574,  588,  591,  599,  604,  617,  626, 
634,  637,  640,  654,  659,  668,  670 

,  futile  consolations  of,  in  exile,  252 

SENSATION,  definition  of,  and  important  ends 
to  which  subservient,      .      107,  111,  1 1^ 

,  nervous  affections  or  changes  in, 

considered,         .         .         .         .         117 

not  a  distinct  power  from  per- 
ception, ....  162 

,  process  of,  detailed,        .        189 

,  complex  nature  of,  considered, 

198 

Sensations,  Condillac's  theory  of,  examin- 
ed,   209 

Sense,  pleasures  of,  allowable,  and  when, 

667 

Servants,  duties  of,  to  their  masters,     604 

,  duties  of  masters  towards,  604, 

605 

•Shaftesbl'rv,  Lord,  quoted,  .  73 

,  a  strenuous  advocate  of 

a  moral  sense,  .  .  .  551 

Shakespeare,  quoted,  .  267,  386 

Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  quoted, 

171 

Sickness,  good  effects  of,         .  .         21 

alleviated  by  hope,  .  436 

Sight,  real  object  of,  in  viewing  distant  bo- 
dies,        .         .         .         .  .  178 

,  diversified  pleasures  and  blessings  de- 
rived from,         .         .         .  179,  181 

,  percrptions   of,    not   the   source   of 

ideas  of  distance,  &c.,         .  179,180 

Simile,  definition,  and  rules  for  the  use  of, 

224 

,  new,   pleasure   in,    accounted  for, 

388 

Simplification,  false,  frequency  of,  in  hy- 
pothesis,        ....        40,  5.3 

,   excessive,  instances  of,  in 

Condillac,  Hume,  &c.,    .     207,  212,  221 

•Slander,  execrable  and  mischievous  nature 

of,  ....  .         566 

,  common   excuses  for,  examined, 

567 

,   source*  of,  and  iiow  to  be  eradi- 

Ritcd,  .....        567 


Smell,  sensation  of,  and  advantages  result- 
ing from,  ,  .  Pages  122,  162 

Smith,  Dr.  A.,  quoted,  .306,  346,  347,  355, 
395,  457,  515,  593,  614 

,  theory  of  general  terms  ex- 
plained by,         ....         306 

,  analysis  of  his  theory  of  won- 
der and  surprise,         .         .         .         346 

,  chiu^acter  of  his  work  on  the 

moral  sentiments,         .         .        537,  546 

,  moral  theory  of,  examined, 

538 

Society,  necessity  of,  for  the  preservation 
and  happiness  of  man,         .         .         446 

,  desire  of,  a  primary  emotion  natu- 
ral to  man,         ....         446 

Soul,  the,  argument  as  to  the  immortality 
of,  stated,         ....         642 

,  immateriality  of,  proved,  and  ob- 
jections to,  answered,     .      633,  655,  657 

,  analogical  arguments  for  the  im- 
mortality of,        .         .        647,  648,  656 

,  futility  of  popular  arguments  for 

the  immortality  of,         .  .  .     650 

Sound,  verbal  similarities  of,  influential  in 
suggestion,         ....        228 


alleged  unity  of,  refuted. 


645 

Sorrow,  assuasive  power  of  time  on,  ac- 
counted for,         ....       346 

Sovereigns,  responsibility  attached  to  the 
example  of,  ...  .  575 
,  right  of,  whence  derived,  607, 


610 

,  danger  of  the  reforming  spirit 

in,         ....  .  614 

Sparta,  toleration  of  theft  in,  accounted  for, 

496 

Spectres,  conception  of,  how  produced,  247, 
249 

Speech,  rhetorical  figures  of,  to  be  found 
among  the  vulgar,         .         .         .      224 

Spring,  joyful  sympathy  excited  by,     .   407 

Stewart,  Dugald,  quoted,  58,  241,  244, 
308,  551 

,  theoiy  of,  as  to  vivid- 
ness of  emotion,  examined,  .         244 

,  a  defender  of  Nominal- 
ism,        .         .         .         .  .  29T 

Stoics,  attention  of,  to  moral  associations, 

287 

,  source  and  refutation  of  their  errors 

as  to  happiness,         .         .         .  664 

Strangers,  sympathy  for,  explained,      480 

Sublimity,  emotion  of,  analysed  and  illus- 
trated,        .         .         .         .         .       379 

,  absurdity  of  contending  for  some 

universal  criterion  of,         .  .  383 

,  emotion  of,  how  produced,     384 

Substance,  two-fold  view,  in  which  to  be 
considered,         .         .  .         .  25 

,  nature  of,  investigated,     26,  30 

Substances,  the  only  real  existences  in  na- 
ture, .....  39 

Substance  of  matter  or  mind,  undiscover- 
able 57 
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Succession,  related  feelings  of,  considered, 

Pages  329,  330 
ScFFERiNG,    moral  benefits  resulting  from, 

631 
SfGGESTiON',  simple  and  relative,  definitions 

of, 214 

,  reasons  for  preferrmg  the  term, 

to  those  in  use,         .  .  214,  258, 

,  simple,  various  powers  reduced 

to,          .          .  .         .  213,261 
,  classification  of  the  phe- 
nomena of,  and  laws  by  which  regulated, 

216,  222 
-,  primary  laws  of,  admit 


of  further  simplification,         .       222,  253 

,  secondary  laws  of,  enumerated 

and  explained,         .  .  .  236 

-,   related  feelings  of,  how  pro- 


duced,        ....       256,  261 

,  influence  of,  en  the  intellectual 

and  moral  character,  .  281,573 

,    relative,   precise   meaning  of, 

288 

,  phenomena  of,  classi- 
fied,         289 

,  modified  by  secondan- 

laws,  .         .         ,  253,  320,  334 

,  supposed  mental  pow- 
ers reduced  to,  ...  334 


-,  influence  of,  on  the  perceptions 
of  beaut J-,  .         .  .         371,376 

SnciDE,  ground  on  which  defended  by  the 
ancients,  ....         496 

SiTPERsriTiON,  vividness  of,  how  produced, 

201 

,  melancholy  effects  of,  in  reli- 
gion,          673 

Sex,  the,  conjecture  as  to  the  feelings  with 
which  the  first  appearance  of,  would  be 
witnessed,         ....  518 

SiRPRisE,  emotion  of,  analysed  and  illustrat- 
ed, ....  .         345 

Susceptibility,  moral,  influence  and  advan- 
tages of,         ...  .  550 

Swift,  Dean,  quoted,         .         48,  87,  292 

Syllogism,  uselessness  and  absurdity  of,  322 

Sympathy,  undue  restriction  of,  to  sorrow- 
ful emotions,         ....     406 

■ ,  analysis  of,  and  laws  to  which 

referable,  .  .  .  408,  409 

— — ,  Dr.  Smith's  theory  of,  examined, 

538 


Tacitus,  quoted,  .  .  .16,  646 
Taste,  sense  of,  examuied,  and  advantages 

of,  detailed,  ....  95 
,  emotions  of,  liable  to  be  modified  by 

association,         ....        284 

,  supposed  original  faculty  of,  analysed, 

332,  393 
,  pleasures  derived  from  the  emotions 

»f,        .        .  .         .  393 


Temper,  philosophical,  defined  and  recom- 
mended,        ....       Page  5 

,  influence  of,  on  the  primary  laws  of 

suggestion,  ....  238 
Temperanxe,  habits  of,  frequently  induced 
by  suffering,  ....  6-33 
Temple,  Sir  William,  anecdote  of,  .  389 
Temptation,  stupifying  power  of,  .  431 
Terence,  quoted,         .         .  .         410 

Theft,  why  tolerated  in  Sparta,       .       496 
Theogenes,  rival  of,  his  envy  and  death,  483 
Theology,  natural,  object  and  importance 
of,         .  .....       4 

Theorie  des  Sentimens  Agreables,  quoted, 

111, 

Theory,  meaning  and  limits  of,   explained. 

49 

Thomson,  quoted,  8,  201,  235,  285,  330, 
342,  407,  622,  654,  674 

Thought,  phenomena  of,  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  the  aflections  of  matter,       644 

Time,  idea  of,  how  obtained  by  the  infant 
mind,  .  .         .         144,  149, 

,  analysed,  .  147,  149,  162 

,  assuasive  influence  of,  on  grief,  ac- 

coimted  for,         ....       343 

Toranius,  C,  atrocious  ingratitude  of,  501 

Touch,  analysis  of  the  feelings  usually  as- 
cribed to,         .  .  .  134,  140 

,  notions  of  estemahty,  &c.  not  de- 
rived from,         .         .         .  134,  149 

Tranquillity,  mental,  of  others,  morai  ob  ■ 
ligation  to  study,         .         .         576,  580 

,  best  preservative  of, 

577 

Truth,  perception  of,  obscured,  and  how,368 

,  natiu^l  tendency  to  speak  and  be- 
lieve, accounted  for,  .  .  568 

Tyrant,  dreadful  power  of  conscience  on 
the, 428 

Tyranny,  adulation  of,  reprobated,     .    526 


U. 


Utility,  not  the  sole  constituent  or  mea- 
sure of  virtue,         .         .  .  514 

— ,  relation  of,  to  virtue,  compared  to 

the  pre-established  harmony  of  Leibnitz, 

52-2 

Universals,  history  of  the  dispute  concern- 
ing,        .         .         .    _      .  .  296 

Uni\  ERSE,  corpuscular  view  of,  analogous  in 
many  points  to  the  phenomena  of  the  mo- 
ral world,  .  .  .  .         87 

,  marks  of  design  in,  the  great  ar- 
gument for  the  being  of  a  God,      .      617 


Vacaunson,   mechanical    genius    of,    how 
awakened,         ....  283 

Vanity,  distinguished  from  pride,  .  412 
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Divine  Authoritj'  of  the  Christian  Religion,  grounded  on  the  Historical  Verity 
of  the  Life  of  Christ.     Foolscap  8vo,  4s.  cloth. 


By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  Pxclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament," 
8vo ;  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  3  vols.  8vo ;  "  Sacred  Iler- 
meneutics  Developed  and  Applied,"  8vo,  &c. 

A    Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism.     Exhibiting  a 

Systematic  View  of  that  Science.    New  Edition,  8vo,  I83.  cloth. 


WORKS  BY  JOHN  KITTO,  D.D. 

A  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature.     Edited  by 

John  Kirro,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  "The  Pictorial  Bible,"  &c.  &c.  Assisted 
by  numerous  able  Scholars  and  Divines,  British,  Continental,  and  American, 
whose  Initials  are  affixed  to  their  respective  contributions.  Illustrated  by  Maps, 
Engravings  on  Steel,  and  554  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  two  thick  volumes  8vo, 
£3,  cloth. 

A  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  In  a  beauti- 
fully printed  volume,  iliustratc'l  by  336  Engravings  on  Wood.  8vo,  10s.  6d., 
cloth  or  half-bound  calf. 
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EELiGions  Works — Continued. 


Illustrated  History  of  Palestine.     A  New  Edition, 

with  Map,  and  upwards  of  200  Illustrations.    Small  8vo,  6s.  cloth ;  6s.  6d.  cloth 
gilt  edges. 

School  History  of  Palestine.  From  the  Patri- 
archal Age  to  the  Present  Time  ;  with  Introductory  Chapters  on  the  Geography 
and  Natural  History  of  the  Country,  and  on  the  Customs  and  Institutions  of  the 
Hebrews.  'With  Questions  for  Examination  by  Alexander  Reid,  LL.D.,  Rector 
of  the  Edinburgh  Institution.     12mo,  3s.  6d.,  or  with  Map  ef  Palestine,  4s.  bound. 


By  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Free  St.  John's,  Edinburgh, 

The    War,  in  some  of  its  Social,  Political,  and 

Religious  Aspects.     18mo,  sewed,  price  Is. 

Edited,  and  with  Life,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie, 

The  Christian  World  Unmasled.     A  New  Edition. 

li'mo,  cloth,  23.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  3s. ;  sewed,  2s. 


By  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Gillv,  D.D.,  Author  of  the  "  Waldensian  Researches." 

Valdenses,    Valdo,    and    Vigilantius.     Post   8vo, 


Is.  6d. 


MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  WORKS. 

By  Robert  Christison,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh, 

A  Dispensatory  or  Commentary  on  the  Pharma- 
copeias of  Great  Britain,  comprising  the  Xatural  History,  Description,  Chemistry, 
Pharmacy,  Actions,  Uses,  and  Uoses  of  the  Articles  of  Materia  Medica.  New 
and  improved  Edition,  v>ith  a  Supplement,  containing  the  most  important  New 
Remedies  which  have  come  into  general  use  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A    Treatise  on  Poisons.     In  relation  to  Medical 

Jurisprudence,  Physiology,  and  the  Practice  of  Physic.    Fourth  Edition,  enlarged, 
corrected,  and  improved.     8vo,  10s.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 

On  Granidar  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys,  and 

its  Connection  with  Drops}',  Inflammation,  and  other  Diseases.     8vo,  8s.  cloth. 


By  James  Miller,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 

Edinburgh,  <fec.  <fec. 

The  Principles  of  Surgery.     Third  Edition,  illus- 
trated by  240  Wood  Engravings,  I6s.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The   Practice   of  Surgery.     New   Edition,   illus- 
trated by  227  Wood  Engravings.    8vo,  16s.  cloth. 
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iMeuical  and  SuKQicAL  WoRKS — Contlitited. 
By  Professor  Sir  George  Balungali-, 

Outlines    of   Military    Surgery.       New    Edition, 

with  numerous  Illustrations.     8vo,  14s.  cloth. 


Hooper  s  Physicians  Vade  Mecum ;  or,  A  Manual 

of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic.  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  Enlarged 
and  Improved.  AVith  an  Outline  of  General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  By 
"William  Augustus  Guy,  M.B.    Cantab.  12mo,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 


By  Dr.  Frampton, 

Thomas — Practice  of  Physic.     New  Edition.     2 


vols.  8vo,  28s.  cloth. 


By  Alexanper  Macaulay,  RI.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  New  Town 
Dispensary, 

A  Medical  Dictionary.  '   Designed   for   Popular 

Use;  containing  an  Account  of  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  including  those 
most  frequent  in  Warm  Climates  ;  with  Directions  for  Administering  Medicines; 
the  Regulation  of  Diet  and  Regimen ;  and  the  Management  of  the  Diseases  of 
"Women  and  Children.  New  Edition,  enlarged,  corrected,  and  improved.  De- 
dicated '.by  permission  to  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie.  In  one  thick  volume  8vo, 
12s.  cloth. 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  SCIENCE,  &  ART. 

By  Jajies  D.  Forbes,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  R.S.,  Edin.,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  of  other  Academies,  and  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosopli)'  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

Norway  and  its  Glaciers,  Visited  in  1851.  Fol- 
lowed by  Journals  of  Excursions  in  the  High  Alps  of  Dauphine,  Berne,  and  Saroy. 
With  Two  Maps.  Ten  Lithographic  "Views  printed  in  colours  bj-  Day  and  Son, 
and  Twenty-two  Wood  Engravings.     Roj-al  8vo,  21s.  cloth. 


By  J.  H.  Balfouu,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Regius  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

Class-Book  of  Botany ;  being  an  Introduction  to 

the  Study  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.     8vo,  with  1800  Illustrations,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  same  may  also  be  had  in  Two  Parts, 

I.  Structural  and  Morphological  Botany.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

II.  Comprising  the  Elements  of  "Vicgetaulk  Physiology,  Classification, 
Botanical  Geography,  and  Fossil  Botany,  with  a  Glossary  of  Terms. 
8vo,  2l3. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Outlines  of  Botany  ;  being  an  Introduction  to  tlie 

Study  of  the  Structure,   Functions,  CTassiticatinn,  and   Distribution  of  Plants. 
Foolscap  Xvo.     7s.  (id.  cloth. 
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Natural  History,  Science,  and  Art — Continued. 

By  Augustine  F.  B.  Creuze,  Member  of  the  late  School  of  Naval  Architecture, 
late  President  of  the  Portsmouth  Philosophical  Society,  and  Editor  of  the 
"  Papers  on  Naval  Architecture." 

Shipbuilding.     Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Theory 

and  Practice  of  Naval  Architecture.  With  15  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.     4to,  12s.  cloth. 

By  G.  F.  Graham,  Esq. 

Musical  Composition.  Being  an  Essay  on  its  Theory 

and  Practice,  with  an  Appendix  and  Notes,  being  an  extension  of  the  article 
"  Music."  \Vith  numerous  Engravings  and  copious  Musical  Illustrations  inter- 
spersed with  the  text.     4to,  9s.  boards. 

"  A  masterly  and  comprehensive  Essay." — Athetueum. 


By  T.  C.  Hansard. 

Printing    and    Typefounding.       Tavo    Treatises. 

Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     Post  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


By  the  late  B.  R.  Hatdon  and  William  Hazhtt. 

Painting  and  the  Fine  Arts.     Post  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 


By  William  Hoskjng,  F.S.A.,  Architect. 

Architecture  with  the  Practice  of  Building.     To 

which  are  subjoined  the  articles  Masonry,  Joinery,  and  Carpentry.    With  Thirty- 
five  Engravings.     New  Edition  in  the  Press. 


By  Lieutenant  Lecount,  R.N.,  F.R.A.S.,  C.E.,  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 

Railway. 

Railways.    A  Practical  Treatise ;  explaining  their 

Construction  and  Management,  being  the  article  under  tliat  head  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia, with  additional  details.  Illustrated  with  Woodcuts  and  Engravings.  Post 
8vo,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 


By  J.  K.  M'Culloch,  Esq.,  Author  of  Commercial  Dictionary. 

Treatises  and  Essays  on,  Subjects  connected  with 

Economical  Policy,  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  Quesnay,  Smith,  and  Ricardo. 
8vo,  14s.  cloth. 


By  Charles  Maclaren,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. 

Geology  of  Fife,   and   the  Lotliians.      Including 

detailed  Descriptions  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  Pentland  Hills.     Illustrated  with  yO 
Woodcuts,  11  Geological  Sections,  and  2  Coloured  Maps. 


By  Professors  Moir  and  Spaluing. 

Poetry  and  Bomance  ;  and  Bhetoric.    The  former 

by  William  Spalding,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  latter  by  George  Moir,  Esq.,  Advocate.     Post  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
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Natural  History,  Science,  and  Aut —  Contimted. 

By  Jamk.s  Nicoi,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  MaiiscLal 

College,  Aberdeen. 

Manual  of  Minerahgii ;  or,  the  Natural  History  of 

the  Mineral  Kirifidom.  Containing  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Science,  and 
descriptions  of  the  several  Species,  includiiiLf  the  more  Recent  Discoveries  and 
Chemical  Analysis.     Post  8vo  (pp.  59G),  Gs.  cloth. 


_      By  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  &c. 

The  Rod  and  the  Gun.     Beino-  Two  Treatises  on 

Anirling  and  Shooting.  The  latter  by  the  Author  of  "The  Oakleigh  Shooting 
Code."  Second  P>dition,  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  Post 
8vo,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 


By  John  Scott  Russell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Arts 

of  Scotland. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam-Engtne.     Illustrated  by 

248  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  15  Fojding  Plates  on  Steel.    Post  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Steam  and  Steam  Navigation.    A  Treatise  on  the 

Nature,  Properties,  and  Applications  of  Steam  and  on  Steam  Navigation.  Illus- 
trated with  upwards  of  80  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  15  Folding  Plates  on  Steel. 
Post  8vo,  93.  cloth. 


B}'  William  B.  Scott. 

Memoir  of  David  Scott,  U.S.A.,   containing  his 

Journal  in  Italy,  Notes  on  Art,  and  other  Papers.    With  seven  Engravings.    8vo, 
10s.  6d.  doth.  " 


By  John  Shaw,  Dnmilanrig. 

Experimental    Observations   on   the   Development 

and  Growth  of  Salmon  Fry,  from  the  Exclusion  of  the  Ova  to  the  Age  of  Two 
Years.    4to,  2s.  6d.  sewed. 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Oakleigh  Shooting  Code." 

Shooter^s   Hand-Booh.      Beino;   the    Treatise   on 

Shooting  contained  in  the  "Rod  and  the  Gun."     M'ith  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 


Edited  by  J.  R.  M'Cullocii,  Esq. 

Tlie    Wealth  of  Nations.     An   Inquiry  into  the 

Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  By  Adam  Sniitli,  LL.D.;  with  the 
Life  of  the  Autlior,  an  Introductory  Discourse,  Notes,  and  Supplemental  Disser- 
tations. Fourth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  greatly  enlarged.  With  two 
Portraits.     8vo,  16s.  cloth. 


By  Thomas  Thomson.  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow. 

Treatises  on  Brewing  and  Distillation.  With  Prac- 
tical Instructions  for  Brewing  Porter  and  Ales  according  to  the  English  and 
Scottish  Methods.    By  William  Stewart.    With  Engravings.    Post  8vo,  Cs.  cloth. 
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Natural  Histouy,  Science,  and  Art — Continued. 

By  Thomas  Stewart  Traill,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  Medical  Police  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Medical  Jurisprudence ;  being  Outlines  of  a  Course 

of  Lectures.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo,  os.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Physical  Geography.     Post  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

"  A  most  elaborate  difrest  of  facts  judiciously  arranged,  and,  as  a  general  exposition,  per- 
haps the  most  complete  that  has  yet  appeared." — Leeds  Mercury. 


By  Patrick  Eraser  Tytler,  Esq. 

History  of  Scotland.     Third  Edition,  7  vols,  demy 

8vo,  £2 :  12 : 6,  cloth.  Also, — the  Cheap  Stereotyped  Edition,  in  9  vols,  post  8vo, 
price  £2 :  5s. 

By  James  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  M.W.S.,  &c.,  Author  of  the  Treatise  on 
Angling  in  "  The  Kod  and  the  Gun." 

A  Voyage  Round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the 

Isles.  With  a  Map  of  Scotland,  exhibiting  the  Tract  of  the  Voyage ;  a  Chart 
of  St.  Kilda ;  Tweuty  Etchings  on  Steel  by  Charles  H.  Wilson,  A.R.S.A.,  from 
Sketches  during  the  Voyage  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart. ;  and  numerous 
Wood  Engravings  fi'om  the  same  Sketches,  di-awn  b}'  IMontague  Stanley,  Prior, 
and  Sargent,  and  engraved  by  Branston,  Landells,  and  other  artists.  Two 
volumes,  post  8vo,  10s.  6d,  cloth. 


SCHOOL    BOOKS. 
Bryce — Elements  of  Algebra.     Bj  James  Bryce, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  High  School,  Glasgow.  Second  Edition. 
12mo,  4s.  Gd.  boimd. 

Carson — Exercises  in  Attic  Greek,  for  the  Use  of 

Schools  and  Colleges.  By  A.  R.  Carson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  and  late  Rector 
of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.     12mo,  4s.  bound. 

Carson — Pha?dri  FabiiLi?,  Augusti  Liberti  Fabula- 

rum  ^sopiarum,  quas  oculis  puerorimi  subjici  fas  est,  libras  quinque,  cum  indice 
verborum,  phrasimnque  difficiliorum  Anglice  redditorum.  Edidit.  A.  R.  Carson, 
LL.D.,  late  Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh.  Editio  Sexta.  ISmo,  2s. 
bound. 

Donaldson — Modern    Greek    Grammar ;    for   the 

Use  of  Classical  Students ;  with  a  Sketch  of  Modern  Greek  Literature.  By  James 
Donaldson,  M.A.,  Greek  Tutor  to  the  Edinburgh  University.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 
bound. 

Gunn — Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Language.     By 

the  late  William  M.  Gunn,  LL.D.    Second  Edition.    12mo,  2s.  bound. 

Kelland — Elements  of  Algebra.     By  P.  Kelland, 

A.M.,  F.R.SS.L.  &  E.,  &c.,  late  Fellnw  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  tlie  University  of  Edinburgh.     8vo,  9s.  cloth. 
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School  Books — Continued. 

Kelland — Denionstrative   Matlieinatics.     Being  a 

Course  of  Lectures  by  ?.  Kellaml,  A.M.,  F.R.SS.L.  &  E.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     12mo,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

Kitto — History   of  Palestine  for   Schools.     From 

the  Patriarclial  Ag^  to  the  present  time;  with  Introductory  Chapters  on  the 
Geop-aphv  and  Natural  History  of  the  Country,  and  on  the  Customs  and  Institu- 
tions of  the  Hebrews  By  John  Kitto,  D.I)".,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  the  "  Pictorial 
Bible,' itc.  With  Questions  for  examination,  by  Alexander  Kcid,  LL.D.,  Hector 
of  the  Edinburgh  Institution.    12mo,  Ss.  6d.,  or  with  ilap  of  Palestine,  4s.  bound. 

Lindsay — High  School  Vocabulary.     By  Samuel 

Lindsay,  A.M.,  late  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh.  18mo,  Is. 
bound. 

Porteus — A  Summary  of  the  Principal  Evidences 

for  the  Truth  and  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  By  the  late  Beilby 
Porteus,  D.D.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Boyd,  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh.  18mo, 
Is.  bound.  ' 

Sclimitz — Elementary    Grammar   of   the    Greek 

Language.  By  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School,  &o.  &c. 
The  Irregular  Verbs  are  simplified  by  a  System  of  Classification,  and  the  Rules 
of  Syntax  contain  all  that  is  essential  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
Language.     12mo,  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Scrymgeour — A   Class-Book   of  English    Poetry. 

Comprising  Extracts  frotft  the  most  distinguislied  Poets  of  this  Country,  from 
Chaucer  to  the  Present  Time,  with  Biographical  Notices.  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  English  Language.  By 
Daniel  Scrymgeour,  of  Circus  Place  School,  Edinburgh.  12mo,  4s.  6d.  bound ; 
or  in  Two  Parts,  price  2s.  6d.  each. — Part  I.  containing  the  Poets  from  Chaucer 
to  Otway  ;  Part  II.  from  I'rior  to  Tennyson. 

VeitcJi — Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and   Defective ; 

their  Forms,  Meaning,  and  Quantity;  embracing  all  the  tenses  used  by  the  Greek 
writers,  witli  references  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found.  By  Rev.  W. 
Veitch.     12mo,  63.  cloth. 

Wallace — Conic  Sections.    A  Geometrical  Treatise 

on  the  Conic  Sections;  with  an  Appendix  containing  Formula;  for  their  Quadra- 
ture, &c.  By  William  Wallace,  A.Al.,  F.R.S.E.,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.     4to,  4s.  sewed. 

Tytler — History  of  Scotland.     13y  Patrick  Fraser 

Tytler,  Esq.  Enlarged  and  Continued  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Taylor,  D.D.,  and  adapted  to  the  Purposes  of  Tuition  by  Alexander  Reid,  A.M., 
LL.D.,  Rector  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution.     l2mo,  3s.  Gd.  bound. 

General  Modern  History.     13y  Alexander  Fraser 

Tytler,  Lord  Woodhouselee,  late  Professor  of  Universal  History  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.    Continued  to  1850;  with  a  Chronological  Table.    12iiio,  3s.  bound. 

General  Ancient  History.      By  Alexander  Fraser 

Tytler,  Lord  Woodhousele.'-,  iate  I'rofcssor  of  L^niversal  History  in  the  University 
of  Edinburj^'h.     With  a  Chronological  Table  and  Map.     ]2mo,  3s.  bound. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   WORKS. 

Burgess — The  Amateur   Gardener's   Year-Book. 

A  Guide  for  tliose  who  Cultivate  their  own  Gardens,  in  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture.  By  the  Kev.  Hknkv  Burgkss,  LL. L).,  and  Ph.D.  Member 
of  the  lioyal  Society  of  Literature.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

Caird — The  Poor  Law  Manual  for  Scotland.     A 

New  Edition,  the  Sixth  of,  by  Alexander  M'Neel  Caird,  Esq.     7s.  6d.  cloth. 

Dent — Treatise    on    Clock    and  Watch    Making, 

with  an  Appendix  on  the  Dipleidoscope.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  By 
Frederick  Dent,  Chronometer  Maker  to  the  Queen.     Fcp.  8vo  2s.  cloth. 

Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey.     By  Lord  Cockburx,  late  one 

of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  25s.  cloth. 

Dickson — The   Breeding   and   Economy  of  Live 

Stock.  Beini^  the  results  of  Forty  Years'  Practical  Experience  in  the  Manage- 
ment and  Disposal  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  and  Pigs.  By  James  Dickson. 
12mo,  3s.  6d.  boards. 

Glassford — Italian  Poets.     Lyrical  Compositions 

selected  from  the  Italian  Poets,  with  Translations.  By  James  Glassford,  Esq.  of 
Dougalston.     Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.     Small  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Fruit,   Florver,   and   Kitchen    Garden.      By 

Patrick  Neill,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.E.,  late  Secretary  to  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.  New  Edition.  Revised  and  Improved.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of 
60  Woodcuts.     12mo,  os.  cloth. 

The  Gentle  Sheplierd.     By  Allan  Bamsay.     New 

Edition.  With  a  Life  and  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations  after  David  Allan. 
18rao,  sewed.  Is.  9d. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt,  3s. ;  morocco,  5s.  6d. 

RusselVs  History  of  Modern  Eiiroi^e.      With   an 

Account  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  a  View  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Society  from  the  Rise  of  the  Modern  Kingdoms  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in 
17G3;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son.  New  Edition,  con- 
tinued to  the  Accession  of  (Jueen  Victoria  of  England.  Four  volumes  8vo,  52s. 
cloth. 

Tiie  Poetry  ayid  Poets  of  Britain.     From  Chaucer 

to  Tennyson,  with  Biographical  Sketches,  and  a  rapid  View  of  the  Characteristic 
Attributes  of  each.  Preceded  by  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  English  Poetical  Literature.  By  Daniel  Scrj-mgeour.  Post  8vo,  Gs. 
cloth;  6s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

The  Old  Field  Officer,  or  the  Military  and  Sport- 
ing Adventures  of  Major  Worthington.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Stocqueler.  Post  Svo, 
5s.  cloth. 

Turhey,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Being  an  Histori- 
cal Survey  of  the  t>ltoman  Empire,  from  its  establishment  in  Euroiie  to  the 
Present  Day.     By  Robert  W.  Eraser,  M.A.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  fid.  cloth. 
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M iscELLANEOus  WouKs —  Continued. 

Szahad — Huiio'aiy,  Past  and  Present ;  the  Chief 

Periods  in  its  Hislory,  froir.  the  Magyar  Conquest  to  the  Present  Time;  with  a 
Sketch  of  Modern  Hnnjjarian  Literature.  By  Eineric  Szabad,  late  Secretary 
under  the  Hunirarian  National  Government  of  1849.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Uncle   Tom^s  Cabin.     By  Mrs.   Stowe.     An  ele- 

pantly  Printed  and  highly  Illustrated  Edition.  With  loO  llhistrations  by 
Matthew  Urlwin  Sears,  a  Frontispiece  by  John  Gilbert,  ami  Ornamental  Title- 
Page  by-Phiz.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  10s.  6d.;  morocco,  18s. 


SIR  AVALTEPt  SCOTT'S  WRITINGS 

AND  LIFE. 


Waverley  Novels.    Each 

rately  at  the  Following  Prices : — 


Novel  may  be  had  sepa- 


Abbot      .... 

1/9 

Old  Mortality  .          .          .1/9 

Anne  of  Geier.stein   . 

2/ 

Peveril  of  the  Peak           .     2/6 

Antiquary 

1/8 

Pirate       .          .          .          .1/11 

Betrothed,  &c. 

2/ 

Quentin  Durward     .          .1/11 

Black  Dwarf,  &c.      . 

1/6 

Kedgauntlet      .         .          .     1/10 

Bride  of  Lamnieniioor 

1/4 

Rob  Roy           .         .         .1/11 

Count  Robert  of  I'nri.s 

1/8 

St.  Ron  all's  Well       .          .     1/9 

Fair  jMaid  of  Perth  . 

1/11 

Surgeon'.s  Daughter — Castle 

Fortunes  of  Nigel 

1/11 

Dangerous         .          .     2/6 

Guy  Mannering 

1/9 

Talisman — Two    Drovers— 

Heart  of  Mid-Lothian 

2/3 

My    Aunt     Margaret's 

Highland  "Widow,  &c. 

2/ 

Mirror    —    Tapestried 

Ivanhoe    .... 

l/ll 

Chamber  —  Death     of 

Kenilworth 

1/11 

the  Laird's  Jock         .     1/9 

Legend  of  Montro.se,  &c.  . 

1/6 

Waverley         ...     2/ 

Monastery 

1/9 

Woodstock       .         .         .2/ 

Waverley  Novels  in  sets.    Five  Editions  as  follows : 

L    Library    Edition,  uniform    with    tlic    Standard    Engli.sh 

Authors.  Complete  in  Twenty-Five  Volumes  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price 
.£11 :5s.  Each  volume  contains  a  complete  Novel  or  Novels,  illustrated 
with  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  Painted  and  Engraved  by  tiie  most 
eminent  Artists.  This  edition  contains  all  the  latest  corrections,  addi- 
tions, and  introductions  of  the  Author. 

IL  Ahhofsford  Illustrated  Edition.     With  120  Engraving.? 

on  Steel,  and  nearly  2000  on  Wood.  12  vols.,  super-royal  octavo,  cloth, 
£11 :  lis. 

ITF.  Authors  Favourite  Edition  in  48  vols.,  foolscap  8vo. 

With  96  Engravings  on  Steel  bv  the  most  eminent  Artists.  Cloth, 
£1 :  4s. 

IV.    Cabinet   Edition.     In  25    vols.,    foolscap    Svo.      With 

Vifrnettes,  Fac-simile,  and  Engraving  from  Creenshields'  Statue  of  the 
Author.     Cloth,  £:! :  l.SiB. 


ADAM    AND    CHARLES    BLACK.  1.') 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Writings  and  Life — Continued. 
y.  People's  Edition.      5  vols,  royal  8vo.     With   Portrait, 

Fac-simile,  and  Viicnette  Titles,  after  designs  by  Harvey.  Sewed 
£2  :  5s.,  cloth,  £2  :  IDs. 

Poetical  Wo7^ls.     Five  Editions  as  follows  : 

I.  A  New  Edition  in  one  volume  foolscap  octavo,  portable 

size,  includintc  The  Lo:;d  of  thk  Isi.ks,  and  a  variet_v  of  other  copy- 
right poetry  contained  in  no  other  pocket  edition.  With  a  Life  df 
ScoiT,  and  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  5s.;  or  crown  8vo,  with  additional  Engravings,  6s. 

II.  Pocl-et  Edition  for  Tourists.     Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel — 

Mamiion — Lady  of  the  LuJce. — Eokebt/— and  Lord  of  the  /sfet.  Illumi- 
nated Covers,  gilt  edges.  Is.  3d.  each ;  Cloth,  lettered,  Is.  Gd. ;  Full  bound 
morocco,  2s.  6d. 

ITT.  In  one  Vol.  royal  octavo,  clotli,  uniform  with  the  Novels, 

People's  Edition,  Vignette  Title,  and  Fac-simile,  Cloth,  lettered,  10s. 

The  same,  large  paper,  with  26  Engravings  from  Turner, 

&c.,  forming  a  companion  to  the  Xovels,  Abbotsford  Edition.  Cloth, 
lettered,  18s. ;  full  morocco,  elegant,  32s. 

IV.  In  Six  Vols,  foolscap  octavo,  cloth,  uniform  with  the 

Cabinet  Edition  of  the  Novels,  12  Engravings  after  Turner,  and  Fac- 
simile.    In  sets,  cloth,  lettered,  2-):S. 

V.  In  Twelve  Vols,  foolscap  octavo,  cloth,  uniform  with  the 

Novels,  Author's  Favourite  Edition.  With  the  Author's  last  Introduc- 
tions, Notes  by  the  Editor,  and  24  Engravings,  all  from  Turner's 
designs.     In  sets,  cloth,  lettered,  £1 :  16s. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lahe.    New  Illustrated  Edition.    Containing 

the  Author's  Latest  Copyright  Notes,  Various  Readings,  and  Additions. 
Exquisitely  Illustiatod  by  Birket  Foster  and  John  Giliiert,  uniform 
■with  the  Illustrated  Editions  of  Thomson,  Goldsmith,  and  Longfellow's 
Poems,  forming  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  Gift-Book.  The  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Scenery  are  from  Sketches  drawn  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Foster 
expressh'  for  this  Work,  and  comprise  all  the  principal  places  alluded  to 
in  the  Poem.  New  Edition,  with  additional  Engravings.  Extra  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  18s. ;  morocco,  elegant  or  antique,  25s. 

Lay  of  the  Last  MinstreL     New  Illustrated  Edition,  uniform 

with  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  M'ith  One  Hundred  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
by  BiKKET  Foster  and  John  Gilbert.  Keprinted  from  the  Author's 
interleaved  copy  of  1831,  with  all  his  latest  Corrections  on  tlie  Text 
of  the  Poem,  and  Additions  to  tiie  Notes.  The  Illustrations  of  Scenerj' 
are  from  Sketches  drawn  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Foster,  expressly  foV 
this  Work,  and  comprise  all  the  principal  places  alluded  to  in  the 
Poem.  Extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  18s.;  morocco,  elegant  or  an- 
tique, 25s. 

Marmion.     New  Illustrated  Edition.     Reprinted   from   the 

Author's  interleaved  copy,  as  revised  by  him  in  1830,  and  containing 
his  various  Readings,  and"  the  Editor's  Notes.  With  Eighty  Illustrations 
from  Designs  hy  Birket  Foster  and  John  Gilbert."  Extra  cloth, 
gilt  edge.s,  price  183. ;  morocco,  elegant  or  antique,  25s. 


IC  WOKKS    I'LltLISHKU    BY    ADAIM    AN1>    CFlAliLICS    ULACK. 

Silt  Walter  Scott's  Writings  and  Life — Continued. 

Prose  Works.     Two  Sets  as  follows  : 

I.  In  Twenty-ciglit  Volumes,   uniform   with   the   Author's 

Favourite  Etiiiion  of  tlie  Novels,  with  oG  EiiKravinys  from  Tukner; 
Portraits  and  Maps.     In  sets,  clotli,  lettered,  £4  :4s. 

II.  In  Three  Vols,  royal   8vo,  uniform  Avitli   tlie  People's 

I'Mition  of  the  Novels.     Cloth,  lettered,  £\  :  Cs. 


Tales  of  a  Grandfatlier. 


I.  Numerous  Illustrations,  3  vols,  cloth,  12s. ;    extra,  gilt 

ed'^es,  ]5s. 

II.  In    One    Voh    royal    8vo,    uniform    with    the    Novels, 

People's  Edition,  cloth,  lettered,  6s. 
The  Same,  large  paper,  with  11  Engravings  after  Tukxek,  uniform  with  the 
Novels,  Abbotsford  Edition,  cloth,  lettered,  10s.  Gd. 

III.  [Historji  of  France).    By  SiR  Walter  Scott.    Nume- 

rous Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;'extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 


Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 


r.  In  Five  Vols.  Foolscap  8vo,  with  ]\Iaps,  Portraits,  and  9 

Engravings  after  TuRxiiK,  uniform  with  the  Cabinet  Edition  of  the 
Novels,  in  oO  Vols.     In  sets,  cloth,  lettered,  20s. 

II.   In   One  Vol.  Royal   8vo,   uniform    with    the    People's 

Edition  of  the  Novels.     Cloth,  lettered,  10s. 

The  Same,  large  paper,  with  14  Engravings  after  Turner   and   others, 
uniform  with  the  Novels,  Abbotsford  Edition.    Cloth,  lettered,  18s. 

History  of  Scotland  (School  Edition).     In  Two 

Vols,  crown  8vo,  with  Coloured  Map.    Bound  and  lettered,  10s. 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    B}^  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq. 

I.  New  Edition,  in  One  Vol.  12  Engravings,  cloth,  7s.  6d, ; 

extra,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d. 

II.  In  One  Vol.  Royal  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Fac-Simile, 

uniform  with  the  People's  Edition  of  tlie  Novels.     Cloth,  lettered,  10s. 

The  Same,  with  11  Engravings  from  Turner  and  others,  uniform  with  the 
Novels,  Abbotsford  Edition.     Cloth,  lettered,  18s. 

III.  In  Ten  Vols.  Foolscap  8vo,  uniform  with  tlie  Author's 

Favourite  Edition  of  the  Novels,  with  20  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  Fac- 
simile.    In  sets,  clotli,  lettered,  £1 ;  10s. 

Bf^auties  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (a  Selection  from  his 

Writings.    Two  Engravings,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. ;  extra,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  6s. 

Headings  for  the  Young,  from  the  Wo7'Jcs  of  Sir 

]i'(il!er  Scott.     Numerous  Illustrations,  .3  vols,  in   one,   cloth,   gilt  edges,  7a. ; 
separate  vols.  2s.  fid. 
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